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The  History,  Theory,  and  Practice,  of  each, 
according  to  the  Lateft  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  j 
and  full  EXPLANATIONS  atrsN  of  the 

VARIOUS  DETACHED  PARTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

WHETHBR  RS LATINO  TO 

Natural  and  Artificial  Objedts,  or  to  Matters  Ecclesiastical, 
Civil,  Military,  Commercial,  fsV. 

Including  Elucidations  of  the  moll  important  Topics  relative  to  Religion,  Morals, 
Manners,  and  the  Oeconomy  of  Life.: 

TOOlTUll  win 

A Description  of  all  the  Countries,  Cities,  principal  Mountains,  Seas,  Rivers,  6 c. 
throughout  the  Woild; 

A General  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  different  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States r 

AMO 

An  Account  of  the  L t v E s of  the  moll  Eminent  rerfons  in  every  Nation, 
from  the  eatlieft  ages  down  to  the  prelent  times. 


CompHtd  from  tbt  i<  rtUm^i  l/  lit  bejt  Anil ‘ft,  W /rvrfd/  langao^n  ; Hu  majl  j pfrovtJ  DifHvuantt , m l»rU  grturoil  foittut  at  af  itt  fnrtt- 
imlar  branebtt  ; Ibt  7 wa/dfliwx,  'fourmth , and  .VM  irr,  »/  Itjrmti  Smiet'ut,  balb  at  tame  and  abraad ; tbt  MS.  Lt&nrat  af 
Eminent  r raft  fart  a*  dfarnt  Jo  emu  ; and  a \arkty  af  Original  \la!ati.-.h,  fatntjktd  by  an  EnUnftvt  Carrtfpandtnu. 
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GOBBO  (Pietro  Paolo  Cortokesi,  fo  called), 
a celebrated  painter  of  fruit  and  landfcapes,  was 
born  at  Cortona  in  1580,  and  learned  the  principles  of 
defign  from  his  father  j but  was  afterwards  the  difciple 
of  one  Crcfccntio  at  Rome,  and  perfected  himfelf  in  the 
moft  eiTential  parts  of  his  profeflion,  by  fludying  after 
nature,  with  judgment  and  accuracy.  Hia  merit  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  efteem  of  the  mod 
able  judges  at  Rome  ; and  as  he  excelled  equally  in 
painting  fruit  and  landfcape,  he  found  a generous  pa- 
tron  in  cardinal  Borghcfe,  who  employed  him  to  adorn 
bis  palace.  The  fruit  which  he  painted  had  fo  true 
and  exprtfhvc  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  nothing 
could  poflibly  be  more  exalt ; and  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  he  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary roundnefs  and  relief  to  every  object.  But  hia 
grtated  excellence  confided  in  his  colouring  ; for  in 
defign  he  was  not  remarkably  fupcriur  to  others.  He 
died  in  1640. 

GOBELIN  (Gilcs^,  a famous  French  dyer,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  drfcovered  a method  of  dying  a 
beautiful  fear  let,  and  his  name  has  been  given  ever  fince 
to  the  6ncft  French  fcarlcta.  His  houfc,  in  the  fuburb 
of  St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  the  river  he  made  ufe  of, 
are  dill  called  the  Gobrlint . An  academy  for  drawing, 
and  a manufactory  of  fine  tapedrics,  were  eretted  in 
this  quarter  in  16661  for  which  reafou  the  tapdlrics 
arc  called  the  Gohdins. 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracrci.  They  liavc  two  holes 
between  the  eyes,  four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  and  the  belly- fins  ate  united  in  an  oval  form. 
There  are  eight  (peeks,  principally  didinguiihed  by 
the  number  of  rays  in  their  fins. 

GOBLET,  or  Gobelet,  a kind  of  drinking  cup, 
or  howl,  ordinarily  of  a round  figure,  and  without  ci- 
ther foot  or  handle.  The  word  is  French,  goMet  g 
which  Salmafius,  and  others,  derive  from  the  barba- 
rous Latin  tupii.  Budt  us  deduces  it  from  the  Greek 

»!/*(**«.,  a fort  oj  cup. 

GOD,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  See  Christianity,  Metaphysics,  Mohal 
Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

God  is  alfo  ufed  in  (peaking  of  the  falfe  deities  of 
the  heathens,  many  of  which  were  only  creatures  to 
which  divine  honours  and  worihip  were  fupcrditiouily 
paid. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  obfervable,  did  not 
mean  by  the  name  God , an  all* perfect  being,  whereof 
eternity,  infinity,  omu^relence,  &c.  weoe  efiential  at- 
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tributes  : with  them,  the  word  only  implied  an  excel-  God. 
lent  and  fuperior  nature  ; and  accordingly  they  give  G^4!- 
the  appellation  gods  to  all  beings  of  a rank  or  ciafs  ming*‘ 
higher  and  more  perfeA  than  that  of  men  ; and  efpe-  ” * 
dally  to  thofe  who  were  inferior  agents  in  the  divine 
adminillration,  all  fubje&  to  the  one  Supreme.  Thus 
men  themfelves,  according  t . their  fyftcm,  might  be- 
come gods  after  death  ; iuafmuch  as  their  fouls  might 
attain  to  a degree  of  excellence  fuperior  to  what  they 
were  capable  of  in  life. 

The  firil  divines,  father  BofTu  obferves,  were  the 
poets  : the  two  fun&ioaj,  though  now  feparated,  were 
originally  combined  ; or,  rather,  were  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  % 

Now  the  great  variety  of  attributes  in  God,  that  is, 
thr  number  of  relations,  capacities,  and  circuraftanccs, 
wherein  they  had  occafion  to  confider  him,  put  thefe 
poets,  6c c.  under  a ncceflity  of  making  a partition,  and 
of  feparating  the  divine  attributes  into  feverJ  perfons; 
bccaufe  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  could  not 
conceive  fo  much  power  and  adion  in  the  fimplicity 
of  one  finglc  divine  nature*  Thus  the  omnipotence  of 
God  came  to  be  reprefented  under  the  perfon  and  ap- 
pellation of  Jupiter  ; the  wifdom  of  God,  under  that 
of  Minerva  ; the  jullice  of  God,  under  that  of  Juno. 

The  firil  idols  or  falfe  gods  that  are  (aid  to  have  been 
adored,  were  the  liars,  fun,  moon,  &c-  qu  account  of 
the  light,  heat,  and  other  benefits,  which  we  derive 
from  them.  Afterwards  the  earth  came  to  be  deified, 
for  fumilhing  fruits  necclfary  furthe  fubfiftence  of  men 
and  animats  ; then  fire  and  water  became  objeds  of  di- 
vine worihip,  for  their  ufefulncfs  to  human  life.  In 
proccfs  of  time,  and  by  degrees,  gods  became  multi- 
plied to  infinity;  and  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  but  the 
weaknefs  or  caprice  of  fume  devotee  or  other  elevated 
into  the  rank  of  deity  ; things  uftlefs  or  even  deftruc- 
tivc  not  excepted.  Sec  Mythology. 

GODALMING,  a town  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Surry,  on  the  river  Wey,  35  miles  from  London. 

I:  is  a corporation  ; by  whole  charter  their  chief  ma- 
giftr&te  is  a warden  chofen  yearly,  who  has  3 brethren 
hi»  afiiibnts.  The  parilh  is  divided  into  9 tithing*. 

Its  river  abounds  with  good  filh  ; and  drives  a grrlt- 
mill,  two  paper- mill*,  and  three  corn-miBi ; over  which 
river  a new  bridge  was  begun  July  2 2d  1783.  Here 
is  a manufadory  of  mixed  and  blue  kerfeys,  alfo  a ma- 
nufadory of  (lockings  ; and  the  place  is  alfo  famous 
for  liquorice,  and  ftore  of  peat  that  burns  better  th"" 
pit  coal : but  a woman  of  this  town  (Mary  Tofu)  in 
1726  endeavoured  to  render  it  infamous,  by  apretend- 
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Goddard  delivery  of  rabbets ; by  which,  however,  fhe  for 
Godfathers  ^otnc  t'°*C  Puz/-^  fomc  noted  phyfieians,  anatomiilB, 
. ^ ' icc.  In  1739,  the  finall-pox  carried  off  above  500 

perfrns  here  in  3 months,  which  was  more  than  a third 
of  the  inhabitants. 

GODDARD  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  chcmift,  and  one  of  the  firft  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  born  about  the  year  1617.  He 
was  ele&cd  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
1646,  and  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomical  lecture 
in  that  college  in  1647.  As  he  took  part  againft 
Charles  I.  accepted  the  wardenfhip  of  Merton-college, 
Oxford,  from  Oliver  Cromwell  when  chancellor,  and 
(at  foie  rtprefentative  of  that  univeriity  in  Cromwell’s 
parliament,  he  was  removed  from  his  wardenfhip  in  a 
manner  difgraccful  to  him  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
however  then  profefTor  of  phyfic  at  Grefham  college, 
to  which  he  retired,  and  continued  to  attend  thofc 
meetings  that  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society ; upon 
the  firft  tilabliihmcnt  of  which,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council.  Being  fully  prrfuaded  that  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines  was  no  lefs  the  phyfician’s  duty 
than  the  prescribing  them,  he  cunftantly  prepared  his 
own  ; and  in  1668  publiihed  a treat  ift  recommending 
his  example  to  geueral  practice.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic fit  in  1674;  and  his  memory  was  preferred  by 
the  drops  that  bore  his  name,  otherwife  called  GuJU 
Anglican*,  the  fecret  of  which  he  fold  to  Charles  II. 
for  5000  1.  and  which  Dr  Lifter  a flurrs  us  was  only 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  filk  rectified  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon or  fome  other  cflrntial  oil.  But  he  claims  more 
particular  regard,  if  what  bifhop  Seth  Ward  fays  be 
true,  that  he  was  the  firft  Englilhman  who  made  that 
noble  aftronomical  inftrument,  the  tclcfcope. 

GODDESS,  a heathen  deity  of  the  female  fex. 

The  ancients  had  almoft  as  many  goddcfTes  as  gods: 
fuch  were,  Juno  the  goddefs  of  sir,  Diana  the  gnddefs 
of  woods,  $tc.  and  under  this  character  were  reprefented 
the  virtues,  graces,  and  principal  advantages  of  life; 
truth,  jullicc,  piety,  liberty,  fortune,  viAory, 

It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  goddcfTes  to  be 
reprefented  naked  on  medals ; for  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  imagination  muft  he  awed  and  reftramed  by  the 
confidcration  of  the  divine  charaAcr. 

GODEAU  (Anthony),  bifhop  of  Graflc  and  Vcncc 
in  France,  was  born  at  JDrcux  in  1605.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  both  in  profc  and  verfc  ; but 
his  principal  works  arc,  1.  An  tcckfufiical  bijlory, 
3 vols.  folio,  containing  the  firft  eight  centuries  only, 
as  he  never  finifhed  more.  2.  Tranjlation  of  the  P/alms 
into  French  rerfe ; which  was  fo  well  approved,  that 
even  thofc  of  the  reformed  religion  preferred  it  to  that 
of  Marat.  He  died  in  1671. 

GODFATHERS  and  Godmothers,  perfons  who, 
at  the  baptifm  of  infants,  anfwcr  for  their  future  con- 
duA,  and  folcmnly  promife  that  they  will  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a life  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  by  this  means  lay  themfeives  under  an 
indifpe triable  obligation  to  inftruA  them,  and  watch 
ovc-  their  conduct. 

This  cuftom  U of  great  antiquity  in  the  Chriftian 
chuich  ; and  was  probably  inilituted  to  prevent  chil- 
dren being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  parents 
die  I before  they  arrived  at  yeais  of  diferetion. 

The  number  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  is  re- 
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duced  to  two,  In  the  church  of  Rome  ; and  three,  in  Godfrey 
the  church  of  Englaud ; but  formerly  they  had  as 
many  as  they  pleafed. 

GODFREY  (of  Bouillon),  prince  of  Lorrain,  a 
moil  celebrated  crufader,  and  victorious  general.  He 
was  chofen  general  of  the  expedition  which  the  Chri- 
ftians  undertook  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  fold  his  dukedom  to  prepare  for  the  war.  He 
took  Jcrufalem  from  the  Turk-s  in  1 099  ; but  his 
piety,  as  hiftorians  relate,  would  not  permit  him  to 
wear  a diadem  of  gold  in  the  city  where  his  Saviour 
had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  The  fu'tan  of  Egypt 
afterwards  lent  a terrible  army  again  ft  him  ; which  he 
defeated,  with  the  (laughter  of  about  1 03,000  of  the 
enemy.  He  died  in  1 160. 

GODMANCH  ESTER,  a town  of  Huntingdon- 
(hire,  16  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  5 ”j  from  London. 

It  has  a bridge  on  the  Oufe,  oppofite  to  Huntingdon; 
was  formerly  a Roman  city,  by  the  name  of  Durofi- 
ponte,  where  many  Roman  coins  have  heen  often  dug 
up  ; and  according  to  old  writers,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  it  was  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  had  a cattle  built 
by  one  Gorman  a Danilli  king,  from  which  the  town 
was  called  Gormanchefter.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
largeft  villages  in  England,  and  is  feated  in  a fertile 
foil,  abounding  with  corn.  It  is  faid  that  no  town  in 
England  kept  more  ploughs  at  work  than  this  has  done. 

The  inhabitants  boaft  they  formerly  received  our  kings 
as  they  made  a progrefs  this  way,  with  nine  (core 
ploughs  at  a time,  finely  adorned  with  their  trappings, 

&c.  James  I.  made  it  a corporation  by  the  name  of 
.two  bailiffs,  12  affiftants,  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
borough  of  Godmancheller.  Herr  is  a fchool,  called 
the  Free  Grammar-School  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Oti 
the  well  fide  of  the  town  is  a noble  though  ancient  feat' 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Near  this  place,  in  the  Lon- 
don road  between  Huntingdon  and  Caxton,  is  a tree 
well  known  to  travellers  by  the  name  of  Bcggar’s- 
Bufh. 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  Engliih  civi- 
lian, was  born  in  the  illand  of  Scilly  in  1617,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1642-3,  he  was  created  doc- 
tor of  civil  law  ; in  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  ; and  at  the  Rt duration,  he 
was  made  one  of  his  majelly's  advocates.  He  was 
efteemed  as  great  a mailer  of  divinity  as  of  his  own 
faculty  ; and  publifhed,  1.  The  holy  limbeck.  2.  The 
holy  arbour.  3.  A view  of  the  aamirat’6  jurifdtAion. 

4.  The  orphan’s  legacy.  5.  Repertorium  canonic**, 
ficc.  He  died  in  1678. 

GODS  TOW,  a place  northweft  of  Oxford,  in  a 
fort  of  ifiand  formed  by  the  divided  dreams  of  the  Ifis 
after  being  joined  by  the  Evenlodc.  It  is  noted  for 
catching  of  filh  and  dreffing  them  ; but  more  fo  for 
the  ruins  of  that  nunacry  which  fair  Rofamond  quit- 
ted for  the  embraces  of  Henry  II.  The  people  (now 
a great  hole  in  the  earth  here,  where  they  fay  is  a luh- 
terraneous  paftage,  which  goes  under  the  river  to 
Woodftock,  by  which  (lie  uled  to  pa(s  and  repafs. 

Little  more  remains  at  prefent  than  ragged  walls,  feat- 
ured over  aconfiderablc  extent  of  ground.  An  arched 
gateway,  and  another  venerable  ruin,  part  of  the  tower 
of  the  conventual  church,  arc  ftill  Handing.  Near  the 
altar  in  this  church  fair  Rofamond  was  buried,  but  the 
body  was  afterwards  removed  by  order  of  a bilhop  of 
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Lincoln,  the  vifitor.  The  only  entire  part  is  fmall, 
formerly  a private  chapel.  Not  many  year*  fincc  a 
Uone  coffin,  faid  to  have  been  Rofamond’s,  who  per- 
haps was  removed  from  the  church  to  ilia  place,  was 
to  be  fee  a here.  The  building  has  been  put  to  various 
life*,  and  at  prcfcnt  ferves  occaGortally  for  a liable. 

GODWIN  (Frauds),  fucctffivcly  bilhop  of  Lan- 
daff  and  Hereford,  was  boro  in  I <67.  He  was  emi- 
nent for  his  learning  and  abilities;  bdng  a good  mathe- 
matician, an  excellent  pliilofopher,  a pure  Latinill,  and 
an  accurate  hid- man.  lie  uudcrtlood  the  true  theory  of 
the  moon’s  motion  a century  before  it  was  generally 
known,  lie  full  tinted  thole  hints  afterwards  purfued 
by  Bilhop  Wilkins,  In  hi-,  “Secret  and  fwiftmeflengcr;** 
and  publilhed  “ A catalogue  of  the  lives  of  EngHlh 
hilltops.*'  He  has  nevertheless  been  accufcdasa  great 
fimpniac,  for  omitting  no  opportunity  of  dilpoiing  of 
preferments  in  order  to  provide  for  his  children.  He 
died  in  1 (>48. 

Godwin  (Thomas),  a learned  Engliih  writer  born 
in  1517,  w u»  mailer  ul  the  ficc-fchool  at  Abiugton  in 
Ikrklhicc;  where  he  educated  a great  many  youths, 
who  became  eminent  both  in  church  and  Hate.  His 
works  Ihow  him  to  have  been  a man  of  great  learning : 
fuch  as,  Hijlorut  Roman*  antLchgia,  Synopjit  antiquita- 
turn  hid  rule  a rum,  Mufti  <d  Aaron,  Flosiltgium  F hr ajt- 
con , idc.  He  dud  in  1642- 

Gouiri.v,  or  Gootl'Urin  Santis,  famous  fund- hanks  off 
the  coaft  of  Kent,  lying  between  the  N.  and  S.  Fore- 
land  ami  as  they  run  parallel  with  the  coall  for  three 
league ? together,  at  about  two  league's  and  a half  di- 
it ant  from  it,  they  add  to  the  fecuritv  of  that  capa- 
cious road,  the  Downs  : for  while  tue  laud  (belters 
(hips  with  the  wind  from  h»uth.w<  it  to  north-wed  only, 
theft*  funds  break  all  the  force  of  the  ft- a when  the  wind 
is  at  call  fouth-eaft.  The  molt  dangerous  wind,  when 
blowing  hard  on  the  Downs,  is  the  foutb  tomb-well. 
Theft  funds  occupy  the  fpacc  that  was  formerly  a large 
trad  of  low  ground  belonging  toGodwyn  tarl  of  Keul, 
fiiher  of  King  Harold  ; and  which  being  afterward 
given  to  the  monadcry  of  St  Augullin  at  Canterbury, 
the  abbot  neglecting  to  keep  u>  repair  the  wail  that 
defended  it  from  the  fra,  the  whole  tract  was  drowned, 
according  to  Salmon,  in  the  year  1 too,  leaving  thefe 
{aud*,  upon  which  io  many  ihips  have  flute  been 
wrecked. 

GODW1T,  in  crinthology.  See  Scoxopax. 

GOG  aud  Magog,  two  names  generally  joined  to- 
gether in  feripture,  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2.  3.  &c.  xxxix. 
I,  2,  See.  Rev.  xx.  8.)  Motes  (peaks  of  Magog  the 
fon  of  Jap  he  t,  but  fays  nothing  of  Gog,  (Gen.  x.  2. 
I.  Chr.  i.  5.)  Gog  was  prince  of  Magog,  according, 
o Ezekiel.  Magog  Ugnifics  the  country  or  people, 
bed  Gog  the  king  of  that  country.  The  generality  ot 
th\ancicnU  made  Magog  the  father  of  the  Sc  yd  nans 
and  4 artars  ; and  fevcntl  interpreters  difvovcreri  many 
foot&eps  of  their  name  in  the  ptovinee#  of  Great  Tar- 
tary. Others  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Pci  bans 
were  the  defeendanta  of  Magog  ; and  foroc  have  ima- 

fined  that  the  Goths  were  tiiicended  from  Gog  and 
lagog  ; and  that  the  wars  dclcribed  by  Ezekiel,  aud 
undertaken  by  Gog  again (l  the  faints,  are  no  other 
than  thofc  which  the  Goths  carried  on  iu  the  fifth  age 
againlt  the  Roman  empire. 

>chart  has  placed  Gog  in  the  ncigbboui hood  of 
Cam-aius.  He  derives  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
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mountain  from  the  Hebrew  Gog  chafan , M the  fortrefs  Cojryle* 
of  Gog.**  He  maiuuins  that  Prometheus,  laid  to  be  H 
chained  to  Caucafus  by  Jupiter,  i*  Gog,  and  no  other.  c*>fl”*. 
There  is  a province  in  Iberia  called  the  Gogarenc*. 

Laltiy,  the  generality  belicxv,  that  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, mentioned  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelations, are  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fuife,  for  fuch  priuccsas  were 
enemies  to  the  church  and  faints.  Thus  many  by  Gog 
in  Ezekiel  undciftund  Autiochus  Epiphancs,  the  per- 
fecutorof  thole  Jews  who  were  firm  to  their  religion  ; 
and  by  the  perfon  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Revela- 
tions, they  luppofc  Antichrist  to  be  meant  ; the  great 
enemy  uf*be  church  and  faithful.  Some  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Gog,  fpoken  of  in  Ezckrtl,  and 
Cambyfes  king  of  Perlia,  were  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon ; aud  that  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Revelations  de- 
note all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  fliould  be  per- 
fccutore  of  it  to  the  eonfummaiion  of  ages. 

GUGGLES,  in  furgery,  are  intlrumcuts  ufed  for 
curing  it|uiiitmg,  or  that  dillortion  of  the  eyes  which 
occaiions  this  dilorder.  They  are  Ihort  conical  tubes, 
compolcrl  of  ivory  '.Dined  black,  with  a thin  plate  of 
the  lame  ivory'  fixed  in  the  tubes  near  their  autirior 
extremities  1 hrough  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe 
pkites  is  a (mall  circular  hole,  about' the  fuse  of  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  for  the  tratifmiliion  of  the  rays  of  light. 

1 lurfe  goggles  mull  be  continually  worn  in  the  day. 
time,  till  t.ie  mnfclcs  of  the  eye  are  brought  to  att  re- 
gularly and  uniformly,  to  as  to  direct  the  pupil  iiraighs 
tor wards;  and  by  thefe  means  the  euro  will. be  fuwncr 
or  later  cficctcd 

GOGMAGOG-hills,  are  .hills  fo  called,  three 
miles  from  Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  iniicoch- 
mcnts  and  other  works  call  up  there  : whence  tome, 
fup pole  it  was  a Roman  camp  ; aud  others,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Danes. 

GOGUET  (Antony- Yves),  a French  writer,  and. 
author  of  a celebrated  work,  intitlcd,  id  Origin*  ties 
Loix,  ties  Arts,  dec  Scitrtccs,  id  tit  Lur  Pr ogres  ebtu. 

Its  ancient  P tuples,  175^,  3 vols.  41:0.  His  father 
was  au  advocate,  and  lie  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 7 (». 

He  was  very  unpronufiug  as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned 
even  dull  in  his  early  years  ; hut  his  understanding  de- 
veloping ittclf,  he  applied  to  letters,  and  at  length  pro- 
duced the  above  work.  The  reputation  he  gained  by 
it  was  great  : but  be  enjoyed  it  a very  Ihort  time,  dy- 
ing the  lame  year  ot  the  hnail  pox  ; which  dilorder,  it 
(reins,  he  always  dreaded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Con- 
rad Fugue,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and  his  Mrici* 
was  lo  deeply  afledted  with  the  death  id  his  friend,  as 
to  die  himfelf  three  days  after  him.  The  above  work, 
has  been  traullatcd  into  Engbfh,  and  publilhtd  m 3 
vols.  bvo. 

GOLCON’DA,  a kingdom  of  Alia,  in  the  pc.:iu- 
fula  01:  this  tide  the  Gauges.  It  is  bounded  ou  ’lie 
north  by  that  of  Orixa,  on  the  well  by  that  of  Ba- 
lagate,  on  the  fouth  by  Bilhagar,  and  on  the  tall 
by  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  It  abounds  in  corn,  rice,- 
and  cattle  ; but  tlmt  which  renders  it  mull  remark- 
able arc  the  dutmoml-rnii.t  j,  they  being  the  moil  con- 
fidcrablc  i«  the  world  : tlicy  arc  ulualiy  pure  hated  of: 
the  black  merchant*.. who  buy  parcels  of  ground  to. 
frarcb  lor  thefe  precious  (tones  in.  They  tornctimo 
fa. I in  meeting  with  any,  and  iu  others  they  find  im~ 
meule  riches.  They  have  alfu  mines  of  lalt,  fine  iron  fon 
furord-bladvs,  and  curious  callicocs  and  chintzes,  in 
A i iit 
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is  fuhjtcl  to  the  Great  Mogul ; ami  lias  a town  of  the 
'fame  name,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  being 
one  of  the  laxgeft  in  the  Eaft  Intlin.  It  is  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was  formerly  the  refidencc 
of  the  kings,  till  it  was  conquered  by, the  Great  Mogul. 

It  is  now  much  frequented  bv  the  European  merchants. 
E.  Long.  70.  10.  N.  Lat.  16.  30. 

GOLD,  the  moll  valuable  of  all  the  metats,  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  when  pure,  but  becomes  more  or 
Ids  white  in  proportion  as  it  is  alloyed  w-ith  other  me- 
tals. It  is  the  hcavieft  of  all  known  bodies,  pi  at  ins 
mly  excepted,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to  that  of  di- 
ll tiled  water  as  19.640  to  tooa.  It  melts  in  a low 
white  heat  ; requiring,  according  to  Mr  Wedgewood'a 
calculation,  5137  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s,  or  32  of  bis 
own,  thermometer  for  its  fufion  ; a heat  greatly  fupe- 
lior  to  that  which  melts  filver  or  copper  ; the  former 
requiring  only  47 1 7,  and  the  latter  4587  of  Fahrenheit. 
Other  mctallurgills,  however,  have  differed,  and  alTcrt 
that  copper  inquires  for  its  ftiliun  a greater  degree  of 
beat  than  either  gold  or  fiber. 

Gold  is  by  far  the  moll  tough  and  du&ilc,  as  well 
as  the  moll  malleable,  of  all  metals.  According  to 
Cronllcdt,  one  grain  of  it  may  be  firetched  out  fo  as  to 
cover  98  Swedilh  ells,  equal  to  63.66  Engliih  yards 
of  filver  wire  ; but  Wallcrius  aflerts,  that  a grain  of 
gold  may  be  firetched  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  cover  500 
rlls  of  wire.  At  any  rate,  the  extenfion  is  prodigious  ; 
for,  according  to  the  lead  of  tbefe  calculations,  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  a grain  of  gold  may  be  made  vifibtc  to 
the  naked  eye.  Nor  is  its  mealleability  inferior  to  its 
ductility.  Boyle,  quoted  by  Apligny  in  his  Trcatifc 
of  Colours,  fays,  that  one  grain  and  an  half  of  gold 
may  be  beaten  into  50  leaves  of  one  inch  fquarc,  which, 
if  interfered  by  parallel  liens  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  ami  diftant  only  the  xoodth  part  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  will  produce  2 5 millions  of  little 
fquarcs,  each  very  cafilv  difccrnible  by  the  Tyikcd  eye. 
Mr  Magellan  tells  us,  that  it*  furface  may  be  extended 
by  the  hammer  \ 59392  times.  “ I am  informed 
(fays  he)  by  an  intelligent  gold-beater  in  England, 
that  the  iincll  gold  leaf  is  that  made  in  new  (kins,  and 
mud  have  an  alloy  of  three  grains  of  copper  to  the 
ounce  troy  of  .pure  gold,  or  elfe  it  would  betoofoft  to 
pais  over  the  irregularities  of  the  (kins.  He  affirms, 
that  80  books,  or  2GO*>  leaves  of  gold,  each  mcafuring 
3.3  fquarc  inches,  viz.  each  leaf  containing  0.89 
fquarc  inches,  weigh  lefs  than  384  grains.  Each  book, 
therefore,  or  25  leaves,  =:  272.23  inches,  weighs  lefs 
than  4.8  grains ; fo  that  each  grain  of  the  metal  will 
produce  56.718  fquarc  inches.”  From  further  calcu- 
lations it  maybe  made  to  appear,  that  the  thickncfsof 
thefe  leaves  is  lefs  than  T-v1,v-r.th  of  an  inch  ; and  that 
16  ounces  of  gold  would  be  fufficicnt  to  gild  a filver 
wire  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
globe. 

Gold  is  more  eladic  than  lead  or  tin,  but  lefs  fo  than 
iron,  or  even  copper.  It  grows  hard  and  brittle  by 
hammering,  but  refumei  its  dudility  on  being  flowly 
heated.  Gold  leaf  exhibits  a fine  green  colour  on  be- 
ing interpofed  between  the  eye  and  the  beams  of  the 
fun  or  any  other  luminous  body.  When  expoled  for 
fome  time  to  a flroug  heat,  it  becomes  ignited,  and  at  lad 
melts,  adorning  at  the  fame  time  a fine  bluifh-grccn  co- 
lour; and,  when  cold,  crydallizcs  into  quadrilateral 
pyramids.  This  bluidi-grccn  colour,  according  to  Mr 
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Magellan,  as  well  as  the  former,  when  a thin  film  of  OnM. 
the  metal  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  lumi-  — 
nous  body,  is  owing  to  tranfmiltcd  light.  44  The  green 
light  (fay  he)  is  tranfmitted  in  both  cafes,  finer  all  re- 
flected colours  are  produced  by  the  tranfmifiiun  of 
light,  as  the  ingenious  philosopher  Mr  Del  aval  has 
lately  dilcovcred  and  demondrated  in  his  very  elabo- 
rate treatife  oa  this  fuhjcCl,  inferted  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  the  memoirs  pnbliihcd  in  1785  by  the  Philo- 
fophical  Society  of  Manchefler.”  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
in  his  Optics  (page  162,  edition  of  173-),  accounts  for 
that  phenomenon,  faying,  that  44  gold  foliated,  and 
held  between  the  eyes  and  the  light,  looks  of  a greenifh 
blue;  and  therefore  (fays  he)  maflfy  gold  lets  into  its 
body  the  blue  rays  to  be  reflected  to  and  fro  within  it, 
till  they  be  Hopped  and  difled  j while  it  reflects  the 
yellow  outwards,  and  therefore  looks  yellow.”  It  is 
therefore,  in  the  two  above  cafes,  that  fomc  of  the  blue 
rayB  arc  tralifmitted  along  with  the  yellow  one?  ; and 
both  together  appear  of  a bluifli -green.  If  gold  be  ex- 
po fed  to  the  joined  rays  of  light,  excepting  only  the 
yellow  ones,  which  wc  fuppofc  flopped  after  they  were 
Separated  by  a prifiu,  it  only  looks  white  like  filver ; 

44  which  Avows  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton)  that  its  yel- 
lownefs  arifes  from  the  cxcefs  of  intercepted  rays  tin- 
ging that  whitenefa  with  their  colour  when  they  are  let 
to  pafs.  It  is  a pleafing  obfervation  to  look  with  a deep 
magnifier  on  various  pieces  of  gold,  filver,  and  Dutch 
(copper)  leaves  between  the  eye  and  the  funfhinc.  The 
particles  of  filver  are  fecn  in  the  form  of  oblong  dark 
lumps,  with  fome  iotcrfticcs,  like  net-work,  between 
them:  thofc  of  the  copper-leaf  arc  more  numerous  and  # 
more  regularly  diflributed ; but  the  particlcsof  the  gold- 
leaf  appear  like  little  green  fcmitranfparent  and  fimilar 
particle*,  uniting  between  themfdvcs  hy  nearly  dia- 
phanous joints,  as  if  they  were  forced  to  flatten  in  their 
edges,  rather  than  they  would  break  their  mutual  co- 
hesion with  one  another.” 

Gold  is  more  generally  found  native  than  any  other 
metal  ; though  Bergman  informs  us,  that  he  does  not 
know  an  infiance  of  its  ever  being  found  perfectly  free 
of  alloy.  Kirwan  fays  it  is  fcldom  found  fo  ; being 
generally  alloyed  with  filver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  fome* 
times  with  all  the  three.  According  to  WaJlerius,  na- 
tive gold  is  found,  i.  In  foil'd  mattes,  in  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  and  Peru.  2.  In  grains  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies.  3.  In  a vegetable  form,  like  the  branches 
or  twigs  of  plants.  4.  In  a drvjic  fignre,  as  if  compo- 
sed of  groups  or  cluflers  of  frnall  particles  uufted  toge- 
ther, found  in  Hungary.  5.  Compofed  of  thin  plates, 
or  thin  pellicles,  covering  other  bodies,  found  in  Sibe- 
ria. 6.  In  a cryftalline  form  in  Hungary. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  gold,  in  its  regu* 
line  Hate,  is  fotmed  either  into  angular  cryftals  com- 
pofed of  yellow  odaedrons,  or  into  yellow  irregtdar 
mattes,  which  (how  a grain-like  texture.  Brunnich 
fay*,  that  the  native  gold  found  in  leaves  is  always 
cryfialhVcd  on  the  furface  ; and  with  a magnifier  they 
may  be  feen  of  a triangular  pyramidal  form.  He  in- 
forms us  alfo,  that  in  Tranfylvania  he  procured  a fpeci- 
men  of  cubic  native  gold,  but  never  faw  it  any  where 
elfc. 

Gold  is  alfo  found  in  the  form  of  thick  folid  pieces. 

It  is  in  general  more  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz, 
and  mixed  with  it,  than  with  any  other  (lone  ; and 
the  quartz  in  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the  Hun- 
garian 
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gun's  n mines,  Mr  Magellan  tell  as,  U of  a pcco- 
- liar  mild  appearance.  Sometime*,  however,  it  is  found 
in  limeftone,  or  in  hornblende,  &c- 

Europe  is  principally  fuppiicd  with  gold  from  Chili 
and  Peru  in  South  America*  A fnuall  quantity  is 
likewife  imported  from  China  and  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
The  principal  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  thofc  of 
Hungary,  and  next  to  them  the  mines  of  Saltzburg. 
The  mines  of  Adeltors  in  Smoland  arc  likewife  work* 
cd  to  advantage  ; and  the  veins  of  metal  appear  to  be 
difiufed  over  a great  trad  of  land.  Some  gold  from 
four  to  feven  grains  in  the  mark  is  alfo  fan!  to  be  ex- 
traded  from  the  filverof  the  mints  of  Oftcrlilvarbergct 
iu  the  province  of  Dalarae.  Native  gold  has  alfo 
been  found  in  I.aplaiid  above  Tornea,  and  in  Well* 
m inland.  In  Peru  it  U found  mixed  with  a (tony 
matter  not  well  known,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
amalgamation.  Mr  Pallas  mentions  three  gold  mines 
that  are  worked  there,  near  the  river  Pyfchma,  in 
which  500  men  are  employed.  The  mrtal  is  found 
in  a powdery  form,  and  alfo  in  thin  plates  or  leaves. 
Sometimes  kernels  or  lumps  of  a ipongy  texture,  and 
very  light,  are  met  with  which  contain  a good  quan- 
tity of  go!d-duft.  This  gold-dull  or  wafh-gold  is 
ufually  waihed  out  of  fands  wherein  it  lies  in  the  form 
of  loofe  grains  or  lumps.  It  is  didinguilhed  by  the 
varioufly  coloured  fubltanccs  wherewith  it  is  mixed. 
The  metal  is  alfo  found  feparate  from  auy  matrix 
in  lumps  or  vitible  grains  mixed  with  fands.  Thus  it 
is  met  with  in  many  rivers  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
other  quartets  of  the  world.  It  is  alfo  vifibly  difperfed 
through  maifirs  of  (and,  particularly  fuch  as  is  of  a 
ycllowi(h-red  or  violet  colour ; and,  in  this  Hate  it  is 
io  univerfally  difiufed  through  every  kind  of  earth, 
that  Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  the  moft  common  of  all 
the  metals,  iron  alone  excepted.  If  100  pounds 
of  fand  contain  24  grains  of  gold,  the  feparation  is 
faid  to  be  worth  attending  to.  In  Africa  5 pounds 
of  fand  often  yield  63  grains  of  gold,  or  even  more  { 
and  the  heavicll  land,  which  is  often  black  or  red, 
contains  the  moll.  In  Hungary,  however,  only  10 
or  1 2 grains  of  gold  are  contained  in  10, coo  pounds  of 
fand  ; and  even  this  trilling  quantity  has  been  ex- 
tracted, though  with  lofs. 

Gold  is  brought  down  with  moll  of  the  large  ri- 
vers ; even  thofc  which  do  not  take  their  rife  in  moun- 
tains where  gold  is  found.  In  Tranfylvania  the  river 
of  Avanyos  affords  fubli  Hence  to  upwards  of  700  Gip- 
frv  families,  who  colled  the  gold  from  it.  In 
Braftl  it  is  found fuch  abundance,  that  their  tor- 
rents are  often  turned  with  great  labour  and  expence 
into  new  beds,  iu  order  to  gather  the  gold  there  de- 
posited by  the  running  waters. — It  is  alfo  found  there 
mingled  with  the  earth  in  various  Shapes  and  forms.—— 
It  is  likewife  fail  to  be  fometimes  found  in  veins  run- 
ning through  beds  of  coals. 

Gold  is  faid  to  be  mineralized,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  foroc  other  fubllantc  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
be  aded  upon  by  aqua  regia.  In  this  manner  gold 
is  mineralized. 

I.  By  Sulphur.  Many  have  infilled,  that  as  gold 
and  fulphur  are  not  found  to  have  any  chemical  at- 
traction for  one  another,  it  is  impoftiblc  that  marcaiitc 
can  contain  any  of  the  metal,  or  indeed  that  it  can  be 
found  in  any  ore  containing  fulphur : but  iincc  we 
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know  by  experience,  that  gold  can  be  melted  out  of  G«H 
thefe  ores,  even  after  they  have  been  digefted  in  aqua  “V" 
regia,  and  that  gold  likwife  enters  into  their  fulphu- 
rated  rrgulus,  there  is  the  great  t ft  rcafon  to  believe, 
that  fome  third  fubllance,  probably  a metal,  has  by  its 
admixture  enabled  the  fulphur  to  unite  with  a certain 
quantity  of  gold  Marcafitcs,  however,  contain,  at 
any  rate,  only  a fmall  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  ; 
and  none  is  to  be  expected  from  them  in  places  where 
no  gold  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  41  I am  not  per- 
fcdly  clear  (fays  Cronlfedt)  whether  the  gold  is  real- 
ly difTolvcd  and  indurated,  or,  if  I may  fo  exprefs 
ray  fell,  vitrified  in  the  Jehirlsi  provided,  by  thi>  mi- 
neral body,  we  mean  a garnet  fubllance.  But  I have 
fecn  a piece  of  what  is  called Jlirl,  whole  texture  waa 
exactly  like  the  Schemnitx  blende ; and  in  this  cafe  it 
might  perhaps  hold  the  fame  contents.*’ 

2.  With  Sulphur  by  means  of  Iron  : Golden  pyrites, 
or  marcafitical  gold-ore.  This  is  a dole  and  compact 
fubllance  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  Here  the  gold 
is  faid  to  be  mineralized  by  fulphur  by  means  of 
iron,  bccaufc  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  aqua  regia  or 
by  amalgamation.  A kind  of  gold  pyrites  is  found 
at  Adclfors  in  the  province  of  bmoland,  which  con- 
tains an  ounce  or  lets  of  gold  iu  an  hundred  weight  of 
the  ore.  The  Tranfylvania  gold  pyrites,  according 
to  Brunnich,  in  which  no  gold  can  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  contain  from  50  to  100  and  110 
ounces  aod  upwards  in  an  hundred  weight.  Thofc 
where  the  gpld  appears  in  the  pyrites  like  ftrewed 
Spaniih  fnuff,hold  250  ounces,  but  they  are  verj  fcarcc. 

The  mountain  of  Faczebaya,  near  Zalathua,  is  remark- 
able for  its  gold  pyrites ; and  here  they  feem  alfo  to 
contain  femimetalUc  parts. 

The  following  is  M.  Magellan’s  method  of  account- 
ing for  the  union  of  gold  with  this  kind  of  pyrites.  44  It 
is  well  known,  that  gold  may  be  difTolvcd  by  liver  of 
fulphur.  The  procel's  given  for  this  ptqrpofc  by  M. 
Apligny,  p.  156  of  his  Treatife  on  Colours,  is  at*  fid- 
lows.  Reduce  to  powdei  four  pounds  of  vegetable  alkali 
((alt  of  tartar),  and  as  many  of  fulphur,  with  one  of 
leaves  of  gold.  Melt  the  mixture  in  a crucible  with 
its  cover ; pour  the  fufed  matter  out  on  a marble 
ftonc  ; pound  it  again  when  cold,  and  put  the  whole  in 
a nut  refs  with  hoi  water;  which  being  filtrated  is  of  a 
grccnifh*  yellow  colour,  containing  the  gold  difTolvcd. 

Now,  as  wc  know  that  hepar  fulphurit  has  !>cen  found 
in  feveral  pyrites,  and  Malcagtit  t'ays  that  he  found  it  in 
thofc  lagoons  near  Sienna  in  Italy;  is  it  not  very  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  that  this  noble  metal  may  be  really 
mineralized  in  the  auriferous  pyrites?" 

3.  Auriferous  Cinnabar,  in  which  the  metal  is  mine- 
ralized by  means  of  quickiilvcr,  lard  to  be  found  in 
Hungary.  Mr  Sage  fpeaks  of  a lpcciinen  of  gold 
from  Hungary,  now  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet  at 
Paris,  which  is  cryftailizcd  into  quadrangular  prifms 
of  a grey-yellowilh  colour  ami  a brittle  confilicncy, 
which  he  luppofes  to  be  the  rei'ult  of  a mercurial  amal- 
gam of  native  gold 

4.  The  Scbemnii-z  Blttuk,  in  which  the  gold  is  mine- 
ralized by  means  of  zinc  and  iron.  Crontted:  informs 
us,  that  the  ores  of  zinc  at  Schrmnitz  in  Hungary 
contain  a great  deal  of  diver,  and  that  this  filver  is 
very  rich  iu  gold.  Piofcffor  Brunnich  enumerates  the 
following  varieties  of  this  ore.  1.  Where  the  metal 
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is  mineralized  by  means  of  a cubic  lead- ore,  containing 
Giver  found  in  the  mines  of  Michaeli  and  fome  places 
in  Tranfylvania.  2.  By  a copper  pyrites  with  Giver. 
This  kind  of  ore  is  called  gi/f  in  Hungary  : it  has  a 
compad  fur  face  of  a pale  yellow  colour ; but  muft 
not  for  that  rcafon  be  confounded  with  the  auriferous 
pyrites.  3.  The  Crcmnitz  ores  in  which  the  metal 
is  mineralized  by  means  of  red  gilder  ore.  4.  By 
means  of  antimony,  jn  which  it  fometimes  appears. 
This  kind  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  y.  Bj  cubic  lead-ore,  iron,  and  fome  un- 
known volatile  parts.  This  ore,  as  deferibed  by  Sco- 
poli,  is  of  a black  colour ; the  richcft  pieces  are  la- 
mcllated  almoft  like  an  iron-glimmer,  with  a degree  of 
flexibility.  The  vein  is  quartz,  which  is  fometimes 
loofc,  and  the  metal  feattered  very  minutely  in  it.  It 
is  found  in  Tranfylvania.  6.  Native  gold,  with  black- 
lead  (or  molybdaena),  has  been  found  near  Rimezem- 
hat  in  Upper  Hungary;  but  our  author  (Profcflor 
Brunnich)  has  not  had  any  opportunity  of  examining 
whether  it  is  mineralized  by  it  or  not.  In  all  the 
above  fpccits,  the  gold  is  either  entirely  native,  but 
fo  minutely  divided,  and  fo  loofely  feattered,  that  it 
can  only  be  feen  through  mkrofeopes,  and  often  can- 
not be  feen  at  all  before  it  is  feparated  by  various  pro- 
c<  ffes : or  it  may  not  be  in  the  form  of  native  gold, 
but  the  metal  as  it  were  in  embryo  ; in  which  cafe  fire 
is  oeceiTary  to  bring  the  conflituent  parts  together,  and 
to  add  thofc  that  are  wanting  ; in  that  cafe  likewife  it 
is  never  without  Giver. 

M To  thefe  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  may  be  added  the 
following  ores.  r.  Gold,  with  arfenical  pyrites,  is 
found  alfo  at  Saltzberg  in  Tyrol,  in  mountains  of 
quartz  and  fchiftu*.  It  contains  only  25  grains  in  the 
quintal;  nevertheleft  it  affords  a profit  of  L.500  prr 
annum.  2.  With  a white,  red,  or  vitreous  Giver-ore, 
near  Crcmni'z  and  Schcmnitz  in  Hungary.  3.  With 
a fulphnrated  ore  of  Giver,  iron,  lead,  and  manganefe, 
at  Nagaya  in  Tranfylvania.  Its  fpccific  gravity  is 
4.043,  and  it  is  faid  to  afford  10  ounces  per  quintal. 
4.  With  fulphurated  iron,  copper,  and  manganefe,' at 
Nagaya.” 

The  ffrongeft  heat  of  any  furnace  does  not  change 
the  metallic  properties  of  gold.  Kunckel  and  Boyle 
ma'lc  the  experiment  by  expofing  gold  for  fcveral 
months  to  the  fire  of  a glafs- houfe.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun-beams  col- 
lected in  the  focus  of  a burning-glafs,  fome  alteration 
may  be  produced  in  it.  Homberg  obfenred  that  gold, 
when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Tfchimhaufen,  formed, 
was  volatilized,  and  even  vitrified;  and  Macquer  found, 
that  the  metal,  when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Mr  Tru- 
dainc,  exhaled  a fume  which  gilded  Giver,  and  was 
therefore  gold  in  a volatile  ftatc:  the  globule  of  melted 
gold  was  agitated  with  a rapid  circular  motion,  and 
became  covered  with  a dull  and  as  it  were  cal ci form 
pellicle  ; and  laftly,  that  a violet  vitrification  was  form- 
ed on  the  middle  of  the  globule.  This  vitrification 
gradually  extended,  and  produced  a kind  of  button, 
flatter,  or  of  a larger  curvature,  than  that  of  the  glo- 
bule, and  which  (luck  upon  it  as  the  traufparent  cor- 
nea appears  on  the  fclerotica  of  the  eye.  This  glafs 
increafed  in  fize,  while  the  gold  itfelf  continually  di- 
minifhed  : the  fupport  always  appeared  tinged  with  a 
purple  colour,  fcemingly  produced  by  the  abforption 
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of  part  of  the  glafs.  Time  did  not  permit  him  to  vi- 
trify a quantity  of  gold  entirely.  He  obfenra,  that 
it  is  a oeceiTary  condition  that  the  violet  glafs  ihould 
be  reduced  with  comhuffible  matters,  in  order  to  juf- 
tify  the  affertion  that  it  is  the  calx  of  that  perfed  me- 
tal, which  would  evidently  appear  to  be  the  cafe  if 
it  became  revived  into  gold.  But  however  this  may 
be,  Mr  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  this  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a true  vitrified  calx  of  gold;  and  this 
with  the  greater  probability,  as  in  many  operations 
with  this  metal  the  purple  colour  is  conftantly  produ- 
ced, and  many  preparations  of  gold  are  employed  to 
give  that  colour  to  enamel  and  porcelain.  4t  Gold 
(fays  he)  is  therefore  calcinable  like  the  other  metals ; 
and  only  requires,  as  likewife  does  filver,  a ftronger 
heat,  and  a longer  time  to  unite  with  the  bafe  of  air 
than  other  metallic  fubftances.”  Mr  Kirwan,  on  the 
other  hand,  tells  us,  that  “ gold  expofed  to  the  utmott 
heat  of  Mr  Parker’s  lens  for  fome  hours,  loft  no  fen- 
fible  part  of  its  weight  ; yet,  when  in  contad  with 
earthy  matters,  it  communicated  a blue  or  purpliffi 
tinge  to  them;  fo  that  he  believes  an  exceeding  froall 
portion  of  it  might  be  dcphlogitticated.” 

This  experiment  with  the  lens  of  Mr  Parker  does 
not  invalidate  that  of  Macquer  : for  either  Trudaine’s 
lens  may  be  more  powerful  than  Mr  Parker’s ; or  the 
air  in  France  being  more  clear  than  in  England, 
the  adfon  of  the  fun  muft  be  ftronger.  We  arc  at- 
fured,  however,  that  by  means  of  the  electric  fire 
gold  may -be  inftantancoaffy  calcined  and  even  vitri- 
fied : whence  we  muft  conclude,  not  only  that  gold 
is  really  calculable,  but  that  the  eledric  fire  is  al- 
moft  infinitely  more  powerful  than  any  other  j as 
by  its  means  we  may  in  a moment  accomplilh  what 
either  cannot  be  done  otherwife  at  all,  or  very  imper- 
fectly, even  by  the  fierceft  fire  we  can  ratle.  The 
flame  of  a bmp  blown  by  dephlogifticatcd  air  is  alfo 
found  fufficicnt  to  volatilize  gold. 

Gold  being  thus  indcffructiblc  by  the  common  ope- 
rations of  lire,  equally  refills  its  flow  adion  in  the  at- 
mofphere.  It  is  altogether  exempted  from  ruffing; 
and  though  its  furface  becomes  taruilhed  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  it  is  merely  in  confequruce  of  the  depoG- 
tion  of  foreign  bodies  upon  it.  Water  produces  no 
change,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy  ; though,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Lagaraye,  it  fcctcs  capable  of  dividing 
it  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  docs  iron. 

Gold  combines  with  various  metals  ; and  is  com- 
monly alloyed  in  a certain  proportion  with  copper, 
which  gives  it  a red  colour  and  gate  ter  firmnefs  than 
it  poffeffes  when  very  pure,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  thus  rendered  more  fulible.  In  this  ftatc  it  is  ufed 
for  money,  plate,  and  toys  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  alloyed  with  Glvcrr  which  deprives  it 
of  its  colour,  and  renders  it  very  pale  : this  alloy,  how- 
ever, is  rnit  made  without  fome  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  very  different  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  me- 
tals, as  Homberg  obferved,  who  faw  them  feparate  du- 
ring their  fufion.  The  alloy  of  gold  with  filvcr  forms 
die  green  gold  of  the  jewellers  and  gold-beaters. 

As  gold  has  been  rendered,  by  the  universal  con- 
fent  of  o.ankiod,  the  moll  valuable  fubftauce  in  the 
world,  it  is  of  great  confluence  to  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  its  degree  of  purity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adul- 
terations which  would  naturally  be  pradifed,  and  to 
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product  an  equality  of  value  in  the  different  piecea 
difperfed  in  commerce.  The  chemical  method*  by 
which  this  is  accomplifhtd,  are  related  under  the  ar- 
ticle* Chemistry,  and  Essaying  of  Metals.  To 
afeertain  with  prccifion  the  quantity  of  imperfect  me- 
tal it  may  contain,  a given  mala  of  gold  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  14  part*  called  carats ; each  carat  being  fup- 
pofed divided  into  3a  part*  called  thirty  feconds  of  a 
carat.  If  the  gold  after  the  operation  has  loti  one 
grain  in  14,  it  is  gold  of  23  carats ; if  it  has  loti  a 
grain  and  a half,  it  is  gold  of  22  carats  16  thirty-fe- 
coudt.  Mid  fa  on.  The  weight  ufed  in  the  effay  of 
gold  is  called  the  effay  t wight,  and  ufu.wly  con  fill*  of  24 
grains  t it  is  divided  into  24  carats,  which  are  likewise 
fubdivided  into  31  parts.  An  effay  weight  is  likewife 
ufed  which  weighs  12  grains;  and  is  likewife  divided  in- 
to 24  carats,  fubdivided  again  into  thirty-fcconds. 

The  fcarcity  and  great  price  of  gold  prevent  its  be- 
ing made  into  veffels  or  utenfilfl ; but  as  its  brilliancy 
and  colour  are  agreeable,  methods  have  been  found  of 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a great  number  of  bodies, 
which  it  thus  not  only  beautifies,  but  by  its  indellruc- 
tibility  preferves  from  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphcre. 
The  art  of  applying  it  in  this  manner  is  called  gilding ; 
and  the  immente  du&ility  of  gold  already  mentioned, 
renders  it  capable  of  being  applied  in  this  manner  at 
much  lefs  expence  than  could  be  imagined.  It  ia  ufed 
befides  in  gilding,  either  in  a date  of  iolulion  by  acids, 
or  amalgamated  with  mercury,  which  are  called  water- 
gilding.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  great 
virtues  were  aferibed  to  it  ; whence  the  great  number 
of  golden  tinctures,  elixirs,  flee,  of  quacks  ; but  all 
thefe  are  now  defervedly  exploded,  and  the  beft  prac- 
titioners allow  that  gold,  in  whatfoever  manner  it  be 
prepared,  is  either  ioa&ivc  or  dangerous. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  Hate  cannot  be  combined  with 
the  verifiable  earths,  but  its  calces  may  ; for  which 
reafon  they  arc  often  ufed  in  enamel-painting  and  in 
porcelain,  where  they  produce  a beautiful  violet-co- 
lour.  Glafs  is  tinged  by  them  of  a beautiful  red  ; of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  Neri'sart  of  glafs-  making ; 
though  Dr  Lewis  fays  be  never  could  fuccccd  in  ma- 
king the  colour  diffufe  itfelf  equally  throughout  the 
fubliance  of  the  glass  See  Colouring  of 

The  preparation  of  gold  called  avrum fulminant  is 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Cm  t mistr  y,  n 1 103, 
M.  Magellan  takes  notice  ofits extraordinary  fulminating 
property,  and  fays  that  its fragor  is  64  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  gun-powder.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergman,  the  (Length  of  the  explofion  is 
176  times  greater  than  that  of  ^un-powder  (20  graius 
of  aurum  fulminant*  being  equivalent  to  half  a pound 
of  gun  powder).  Bergman  account*  for  the  amazing 
(Length  of  this  explofion,  by  fuppofmg  it  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  air  extricated  at  the  lime ; but  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  cannot  be  at  all  fufficient 
for  fucri  a purpofe  ; and  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that 
•*  this  wonderful  phenomenon  items  not  yet  complete- 
ly accounted  for  by  any  hypotbeiis  yet  known.'*  See 
the  articles  Chemistry,  and  Explosion. 

“ It  is  on  account  of  the  lingular  and  excellent  na- 
tural qualities  of  this  metal  (fays  our  author),  which 
ace  coniiderahly  heightened  by  its  lcarcity,  that  gold 
is  fo  much  valued  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world."  Mr  Baud  on  j in  his  Mrtrologit , p.  94.  fays, 
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that  one  cubic  foot  (French  meafure)  of  gold  is  worth 
2, 1 53,COO  livres  tourn'jifes%  or  #9,7oX  guineas  and  feven 
(hillings,  fuppoting  the  Louis  d’Ur  to  be  equal  to  the 
guinea  ; and  that  the  refpective  value  of  the  fame  cu- 
bic foot  of  gold  is  equal  to  25.6  cubic  feet  of  (liver  { 
each  of  this  lall  metal  being  reckoned  worth  about 
84,000  French  livres,  or  3503  guinea*  and  eight  (hil- 
lings : fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  monied  fpi-cie  in 
France  to  be  but  two  milliards  of  French  livres,  ac- 
cording to  the  e ffim  at  ion  of  Mr  Netkar  in  his  Trca* 
life  upon  the  Commerce  of  Corn,  the  whole  amount 
fhould  make  but  a lolid  cube  of  gold  lefs  than  10  feet 
on  each  fide.  So  Hiding  is  the  phyfical  object  that 
excites  the  activity  of  22  millions  of  the  human  fpe- 
ties,  the  number  that  is  Caul  to  Ik  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  France. 

We  (ball  clofe  this  article  with  fomc  ohfervation*  by 
M.  Magellan  on  the  (late  in  which  gold  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  confequently  of  the  origin  of 
gold  ores.  “ As  to  the  natural  cxillcnce  of  gold  in 
tire  bowels  of  the  earth  (fays  lie),  there  have  been  two 
opinions  among  mincralngitt* ; fomc  pretending  that  it 
is  only  found  in  it*  metallic  or  native  form  ; and  others, 
that  it  is  fometime*  found  mineralized  in  an  intimate 
union  with  other  fubilanccs.  Mr  Kirwan  holds  the 
former,  and  the  celebrated  Bergman  the  latter.  But, 
fays  Mr  Kirwan,  * though  Mr  Bergman  inclines  to 
the  opinion  of  the  mineralization,  yet  be  is  candid 
enough  to  own,  that  the  gold,  when  extracted  from 
this  ore,  is  of  a granular  or  angular  form.  It  is  there- 
fore very  doubtful,  whether  it  was  not  rather  mixed, 
than  truly  combined  with  the  fulphur  and  iron  : and 
its  proportion  being  exceedingly  (mall,  fo  that  100 
pounds  of  the  pyrites  fcaVcely  contain  an  ounce  of  gold, 
it  is  not  a wonder  that  it  fhould  cfcape  the  action  of 
aqua  regia  ; more  especially  as  the  nitrous  acid  becomes 
fo  phlogi located  by  acting  on  the  pyrites,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  dephlogiilicate  the  marine.  Likewife  mercury, 
by  reafon  of  the  gold  particles  being  enveloped  in  the 
fulphureouH  iron,  can  have  no  accefs  to  it." 

“ Thefe  arguments  ((ays  M.  Magellan)  again  ft  the 
true  mineralization  of  gohl,  arc  fully  anfwcrtd  by  the 
fad*  already  mentioned.  Bt  rides,  it  is  well  known, 
that  gold  can  be  combined  and  calcined,  via  fscca, 
by  the  liver  of  fulphur  and  frinimctali.  This  being, 
acknowledged  on  both  fide*  of  the  quefiion,  why 
fhould  we  infill  on  denying  this  mineralization,  when  it 
is  out  of  doubt,  among  mineralogills  of  rank,  that  vol- 
canic fires  have  had  a great  fharc  in  the  convulfionsaod 
revolutions  of  this  globe,  of  which  every  one  has  the 
rood  convincing  proofs  atmoft  every  where.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Kir  Hacquct  of  tbe  gold  mines  at 
Nagy-ag  in  Tranfylvania,  the  ancient  Dacia,  which 
lies  about  4^°  latitude,  offers  the  molt  convincing 
proofs  of  this  affertion.  The  country  all  round  thefe 
mines  bears  an  inconteflable  appearance  of  being  a vol- 
canic one ; and  among  various  other  metals,  there  arc 
at  lcatl  (3  kinds  of  gold  ores,  molt  of  them  mineralized. 
Thefe  arc,  1.  Gold  mineralized  by*  fulphur,  zinc,  and 
arfeoi'c,  in  a grey-yellowifh  volcanic  ore,  which  is  call- 
ed ccttoners%  or  cot  ton- ore,  on  account  of  its  light  nefs 
and  texture,  l.  By  iron  and  arfeuie,  formed  by  f>ra- 
ta  ; one  containing  black  filver  ore,  then  fpatum,  ga- 
lena, quartz,  and  grey  gold  ore  ; it  yields  about  half 
an  ounce  iu  the  too  pounds.  3.  By  fulphur,  autimo- 
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Gold,  ny,  zinc,  Tome  arfcnic,  and  fometimes  Iron : this  it  a 

-x grey  gold  ore  mixed  with  fome  quartz.  4.  In  the 

% form  of  crooked  threads  mixed  with  quartz  and  gyp- 
feoui  fpath  ; a poor  mine.  5.  Dendritiform,  like  the 
mocho  done*  or  the  agate  from  Abcrfteia  in  the  Pa- 
latinate ; but  thefe  black  dendrites  are  in  a rcddifti 
ft  one.  6 Amorphous,  very  compact,  in  fmall  grains, 
with  fpath  and  quartz.  A quintal  of  it  yields  two  oun- 
cet  of  gold,  and  more  of  filver.  7.  By  fulphur,  great 
part  of  zinc,  and  a little  antimony  and  arfenic  ; not 
rich.  8.  Of  a black  or  dark-reddi(h  colour,  contain- 
ing an  auriferous  pyrites ; not  rich.  9.  Of  a bluifli 
colour,  mineralized  by  fulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  a 
little  arfcnic  mixed  with  itlver$  very  rich  in  gold. 
IO.  Partly  laminated  with  needles  of  a blackilb  yellow 
colour  : this  gives  66  ounces  of  gold  per  -Jj-  of  gold, 
according  to  Scopoli.  1 1.  Foliated  with  gypfeous 
fpath  and  yellow  pyrites,  12.  In  irregular  lamina, 
on  a greyilh  argillc.  The  gold  looks  like  fiber,  and  is 
furToundcd  by  (pars  of  a pale  rofy  colour.  13.  Incry- 
ft  alii  zed  laminae  from  two  to  four  lines  diameter,  of  an 
hexangular  form,  and  very  much  refembling  moljhdana. 
The  vein  was  loft,  for  fume  lime,  but  lately  found  again 
on  mining  for  letting  out  water  from  the  main.  This 
ore  is  very  rare,  and  has  given  372  ounces  per  of 
a mixed  metal ; five  of  which  were  gold,  and  one 
fiber. 

Method  of  Recovering  Gold  from  Gill  fVortt,  The 
folubility  of  gold,  and  the  indiffolubility  of  fiber,  in  a- 
qua  regia,  affords  a principle  on  which  gold  may  be  fc- 
parated  from  the  furfacc  of  fiber  ; and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, different  proccflcs  have  been  contrived,  of  which 
the  two  following  appear  to  be  the  bell. — Some  pow- 
dered fal  ammoniac,  moiftened  with  aquafortis  into  the 
confidence  of  a paftc,  is  fpread  upon  the  gilt  filver, 
and  the  piece  heated  till  the  matter  fmokes  and  be- 
comes nearly  dry : being  then  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
nibbed  with  a fcratch  brufti  composed  of  fine  brals  wire 
bound  together,  by  which  the  gold  cafily  comes  off. 
The  other  way  is,  by  putting  the  gilt  filver  into  com- 
mon aqua  regia,  kept  fo  hot  as  nearly  to  boil,  and 
turning  the  metal  frequently  till  it  becomes  all  over 
black  : it  is  then  to  be  wafhed  with  a little  water,  and 
nibbed  with  the  fcratch  brufti,  to  get  off  what  gold  the 
aqua  regia  may  have  left.  This  lad  method  appears  pre- 
ferable to  the  other ; as  the  fame  aqua  regia  may  be 
made  to  ferve  repeatedly  till  it  becomes  faturated  with 
the  gold,  after  which  the  gold  may  be  recovered  pure 
by  precipitation  with  folution  of  vitriol,  as  directed  un- 
der the  article  Metailurcv. 

For  feparating  gold  from  gilt  copper,  fome  dircA  a 
folution  of  borax  to  be  applied  on  the  gilt  parts,  but 
nowhere  elfe,  with  a pencil,  and  a little  powdered  fill* 
phur  to  be  fprinkled  on  the  places  thus  moittened ; the 
principal  ufc  of  the  folution  of  borax  feems  to  be  to 
make  the  fulphur  adhere  ; the  piece  being  then  made 
red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  the  gold  is  faid  to  be 
fo  far  loofened,  as  to  be  wiped  off  with  a brutli.  Ci- 
thers mix  the  fulphur  with  nitre  and  tartar,  and  form 
the  mixture  with  vinegar  iuto  a paile,  which  is  fpread 
upon  the  gilt  parts. 

Schlutter  recommends  mechanical  means,  as  being 
generally  the  lcall  expeufive,  for  feparating  gold  from 
the  furface  both  of  lilver  and  copper.  If  the  gilt  veil'd 
is  round,  the  gold  is  conveniently  got  oft  by  turning 
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it  in  a lathe,  and  applying  a proper  tool,  a flcio  being  n* JJ. 
placed  underneath  for  receiving  the  (havings  : hr  fays  — — y ■ - 
it  is  eafy  to  cotlc&  into  two  ounces  of  (havings  all  the 
gold  of  a gilt  vcflel  weighing  thrice  as  many  pounds. 

Where  the  figure  of  the  piece  does  not  admit  of  this 
method,  it  is  to  be  properly  fixed,  ami  ferapers  ap- 
plied of  different  kinds  according  to  its  (iae  and  fi- 
gure ; foinc  large,  and  furnfthed  with  two  handles, 
one  at  each  end  ; others  fmall  and  narrow,  for  pene- 
trating into  depreffed  parts.  If  the  gold  cannot  be 
got  off  by  either  of  thefe  ways,  the  file  mult  be  had 
recontfe  to,  which  takes  off  more  of  the  metal  un- 
derneath than  the  turning  tool  or  the  feraper,  parti- 
cularly than  the  former.  The  gold  (craping*  or  filings 
may  be  purified  from  the  filver  or  copper  they 
contain,  by  the  methods  deferibed  under  the  article 
Metallurgy. 

The  editors  of  the  EncychfeJie  give  a method  of  re- 
covering the  gold  from  wood  ihat  ha*  been  gilt  on  a 
water  fixe  : this  account  is  extracted  from  a memoir  on 
the  fame  fubjeCt.  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  de  Montamy.  The  gilt  wood  is  fteeped  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a quantity  of  water  futficient  to 
cover  it,  made  very  hot : the  fixe  being  thus  ioftened* 
the  wood  is  taken  out,  and  (crabbed,  piece  by  piece, 
in  a little  warm  water,  with  fhort  ftiff  bridle  brufhes  of 
different  fixes,  fome  fmall  for  penetrating  into  the  car- 
vings, and  others  large  for  the  greater  difpateh  in  Hat 
pieces.  The  whole  mixture  of  water,  fixe,  gold,  See. 
is  to  be  boiled  to  drynefs,  the  dry  matter  made  ted  hot 
in  a crucible  to  burn  off  the  file,  and  the  remainder 
ground  with  mercury,  either  in  a mortar,  or,  where 
the  quantity  is  large,  in  a mill. 

GoiD-CfxiJi.  See  Guinea. 

GoLD-lVire , a cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  fuperficially 
gilt  or  covered  with  gold  at  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
drawn  fuccefiively  through  a great  number  of  little 
round  holes,  of  a wire-drawing  iron,  each  lefs  than  ihe 
other,  till  it  be  fometimes  no  bigger  than  a hair  of  the 
head.  Sec  IVisk-lJrarving. 

It  may  be  obferved  that,  before  the  wire  be  reduced 
to  this  cxccflive  fine  nef>,  it  is  drawn  through  above 
140  different  holes;  and  that  each  time  they  draw  it, 
it  is.  rubbed  afrefh  over  with  neiWwax,  both  to  facili- 
tate its  padage,  aud  to  prevent  the  filver’s  appearing 
through  it. 

Got.D-hVire  flatted , is  the  firmer  wire  flatted  be- 
tween two  rollers  of  polifticd  Heel,  to  fit  it  to  he  (pun 
on  a ftick,  or  to  be  ufvtl  flat,  as  it  is,  without  fpin- 
ning,  in  certain  fluffs,  laces,  embroideries,  &c.  See 
Stuff,  &c.‘ 

GoLD-Tlread,  or  Span  gold % is  flatted  gold,  wrapped 
or  laid  over  a thread  of  fifle,  by  twilling  it  with  wheel 
and  iron  bobbins. 

To  difpofc  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  (ilk,  they  pafs  it 
between  two  rollers  of  a little  mill : thefe  rollers  ai t of 
nicely  polifticd  fled,  and  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  fet  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  turn- 
ed by  means  of  a handle  fattened  to  one  of  them,  which 
gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold  wire  in  palling 
between  the  two  ta  rendered  quite  flat,  but  without  lo- 
fing  any  thing  of  its  gilding  j and  is  rendered  fo  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  flexible,  that  it  is  cafily  fpun  on  filk- 
t bread,  by  means  of  a hand- wheel,  and  fo  wound  on  a 
fpool  or  bobbin.  See  /F itn-rDr awing. 
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O- 14.  Gotti  Leaf,  or  Beaten  Geld,  n gold  brat cn  with  a 
— — hammer  into  exceeding  thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  if  com- 
puted, that  an  ounce  may  be  be  beaten  into  rtfoo 
haves,  each  three  inches  fquare,  in  which  Rate  it  takes 
up  more  than  159,052  times  its  former  furface.  See 
CM  La. if. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  gold  is  beaten 
more  nr  lefs,  according  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
work  it  is  intended  for  ; that  for  the  gold-wire  drawers 
to  gild  their  ingots  withal,  is  left  much  thicker  than  that 
for  gilding  the  frames  of  pi&urrs,  &c.  See  Gilding. 

Goi.O'Broeeulf.  Sec  Dkocaui. 

Fulminating  Cold.  See  Cm r MisrtY,  n*  l IOJ. 

Mofait  Goto,  is  gold  applied  in  panncls  on  a proper 
ground,  dilliibuted  into  fquares,  lozenges,  and  other 
compartments;  part  of  which  is  (hallowed  to  raiic  or 
heighten  the  reft.  See  Mosaic. 

Gold  Plain  for  Enamefcpg  are  generally  (hade  of  du- 
cat  gold,  whofc  finenefs  it  from  2jv  to  2j|  carats;  and 
the  fined  gold  is  the  bed  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs 
where  feme  parts  of  the  gold  arc  left  bare  and  uupo- 
• lifted,  as  in  watch-cafes,  fnuif  boxes,  See.  for  which  pur- 
pofe a mixture  of  alloy  is  neceffary,  and  fdver  is  pre- 
ferred to  copper,  bccaufc  the  latter  difpofes  the  plates 
to  tarnilh  and  turn  green.  See  Esamklung. 

Shell  Gold,  is  that  ufed  by  the  gilders  and  illumincrs, 
and  with  which  gold  letters  are  written.  It  is  made 
by  grinding  gold  leaves,  or  gold  beaters  fragments, 
with  a little  honey,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  ho- 
ney from  the  powdered  gold  by  means  of  water.  When 
the  honey  is  walhed  away,  the  gold  may  be  put  on 
paper  or  kept  in  (hells;  whence  its  name.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  is  diluted  with  gum-water  or  foap-fuds. 
The  German  gold- powder,  prepared  from  ihc  l)utch% 
gold-leaf  in  the  fame  manner,  is  generally  ufed  ; and 
when  it  is  well  fcourtd  with  varnilh,  anfwers  the  end 
in  japanners  gilding  as  well  as  the  genuine. 

Gotp-Shc  for  burnifhed  gilding  is  prepared  of  one 
pound  and  an  half  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  half  an  ounce 
of  red  chalk*,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  lead, 
forty  drops  of  fwcct  oil,  and  three  drams  of  pure  tal- 
low; grind  the  clay,  chalk,  and  black  lead,  fcparately, 
v? ry  fine  in  water ; then  mix  them  together,  add  the 
oil  and  tallow,  and  grind  the  mixture  to  a due  confid- 
ence. 

Gold  fi/e  of  japanners  may  be  made  by  pulverizing 
gum  atiimi  and  afphaltum,  of  each  one  ounce;  red-lead, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  urabre,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a 
batf,  mixing  them  with  a pound  of  linfccd-oit,  and 
boiling  them,  obferving  to  ftir  them  till  the  whole  be 
incorporated,  and  appears  on  growing  cold  of  the  con- 
fidence of  tar : ftrain  the  mixture  through  a flannel, 
and  keep  it  (lopped  up  in  a bottle  for  ufc.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  muft  be  ground  with  as  much  vetmiliun  as 
will  give  it  an  opake  body,  and  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  fo  that  it  may  be  worked  fnfely  with  the 
pencil.  A Ample  preparation  confifts  of  one  pound 
of  linfeed  oil  and  four  ounces  of  gum  animi  ; powder 
the  gum,  and  mix  it  gradually  w ith  the  boiling  oil ; 
let  it  continue  to  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  confidence 
of  tar  ; ftrain  it  through  a coarfe  cloth;  keep  and  ufc 
it  as  the  other. 

Go/n- Find,  in  ornithology.  See  Fkixgilla. 

Thefe  arc  feed-birds  of  very  curious  colours,  and 
which,  were  they  not  fo  common  in  this  country,  would 
probably  be  very  much  efieemed. 
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They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  fooh  Gillen, 
become  tame;  but  they  diffe  r very  much  in  their  fong.  J '~~mm 
—They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum* 
trees,  making  their  nefla  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple  trees,  and  of  wool;  quilting  the  inbde  with  all 
forts  o*f  hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground.  They  fcrer  d 
three  times  a-ycar  ; and  the  young  arc  to  be  taken  with 
the  neft  at  about  ten  days  old,  and  fed  as  follows  : — 

Pound  fome  hemp  feed  very  fine  in  a mortar;  then  fift 
it  through  a fit ve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  wheat-bread 
as  hemp -feed  ; and  likewife  a little  flour  of  canary- 
feeds:  then  with  a fmall  flick  or  quill  take  up  as 
much  as.  the  biguefs  of  a white- pea,  and  give  them 
fevcral  times  a- day.  This  ought  to  be  made  frefh 
every  day : for  if  it  is  fuffered  to  four,  it  will  fpoil 
their  ftomichs,  cauflng  them  to  caft  up  their  meat ; 
which  if  they  do,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
die. — Thefe  young  birds  mull  be  carefully  kept  warm 
till  they  can  feed  themfclves,  for  they  arc  very  tender. 

In  feeding,  be  furc  to  make  your  bird  chan  his  bill 
and  mouth.  If  any  of  the  meat  fallj  upon  his  feathers, 
take  it  off,  or  clfc  he  wtfl  not  thrive.  Such  as  eat 
hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  (hould  have  the  feeds  of 
melons,  fuccory,  and  mercury  ; or  clfe  let  them  have 
lettuce  and  plantanc  for  that  purpofe.  When  there  is 
no  need  of  purging,  give  them  two  or  three  times 
a week  a little  fugar  or  loam  in  tlieir  meat,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  ; for  all  feeds  have  an  oilinefs,  fo 
that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  abforb  it,  in  length 
of  time  it  fouls  their  floraachs,  and  brings  on  them  a 
flux,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

Gold-  Fi/h.  See  Cvrusui. 

GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a relation  to  gold, 
k or  confifts  of  gold. 

Got  day*  Caff,  was  a figure  of  a calf,  which  the 
Ifraeljtes  call  in  that  metal,  and  fet  up  in  the  wildcr- 
nefs  to  worlhip  during  Mofcs’s  abfcncc  into  the  mount  y 
and  which  that  lvgiflator  at  his  return  burnt,  grinded 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  the  people  were 
to  drink  of ; as  related  in  F-xod.  xxxii.  The  com- 
mentators have  been  divided  on  this  article : the  pul- 
verizing of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  a very 
difficult  operation  in  chemiftry.  Many,  therefore, 
fuppofe  it  done  by  a miracle:  and  the  reft,  who  allow 
of  nothing  fupcrnatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  hut 
conjeclures  as  to  the  manner  of  the  procefs.  Mofea 
could  not  have  done  it  by  Ample  calcination,  nor  a- 
malgamation,  nor  antimony,  nor  calcination  ; nor  is 
there  one  of  thofe  operations  that  quadrates  with  the 
text. 

M.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty. 

The  method  Moles  made  ufe  of,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, was  by  dilfolving  the  metal  with  hepar  fulphuris; 
only,  inftcad  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  he  made  ufe  of 
tbc  Egyptian  natron,  which  is  common  enough  through- 
out the  caft.  See  Chemjsty,  n°  1 127. 

Golds*  Fierce , in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the 
fkin  or  lletce  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Hclla  are  fuppofed  to  have  fwsm  over  the  fca  to  Colchis; 
and  which  being  facrificcd  to  Jupiter,  was  hung  upon 
a tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen- 
hoof'd  bulls,  and  a monftrouK  dragon  that  never  flept; 
but  was  taken  and  carried  off  by  Jafon  and  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

Many  authors  have  endeavoured  to  (how  that  this 
fable  is  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  fome  real  hif- 
B tory, 
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CoMct  to ry,  particularly  of  the  philofopher's  flooe.  Other* 
I have  explained  it  by  the  profit  of  the  wool-trade  to 
Colchis,  or  the  gold  which  they  commonly  gathered 
‘ ~ there  with  fleeces  in  the  rivers.  See  Argonauts. 

Order  of  the  Goldf.}*  Fleece,  is  a military  order  infti- 
tuted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1 439* 
It  took  its  denomination  from  a representation  of  the 
golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights  on  their  collars, 
which  co < 1 filled  of  flints  and  llccls.  The  king  of 
Spain  is  now  grand  mailer  of  the  order,  in  quality  of 
duke  of  Burgundy ; the  number  of  knights  is  fixed 
to  thirty- one. 

It  is  ufually  faid  to  have  been  inflituted  on  occafion 
of  an  itnmcnlc  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  wool ; 
though  others  will  have  a chemical  myllcry  couched 
under  it,  as  under  that  famous  one  of  the  ancients, 
which  the  adepts  contend  to  be  no  other  than  the  fc- 
cret  of  the  elixir,  wrote  on  the  fleece  of  a Ihccp. 

Oliver  de  la  Marche  writes,  that  he  had  fuggefled 
to  Philip  I.  archduke  of  Auftria,  that  the  order  was 
inflituted  by  his  grandfather  Philip  the  Good  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  a view  to  that  of  jafon  ; and  that 
John  Germain  bifhop  of  Chalons,  chancellor  of  the 
order,  upon  this  occafion  made  him  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  allured  the  young  prince  that  the  ordcT  had 
been  inflituted  with  a view  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon. 
William  bifhop  of  Tournay,  chancellor  likewife  of  the 
order,  pretends  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  in 
view  both  the  golden  fleece  of  Jafon  and  Jacob’s 
fleece,  i.  e.  the  fpccklcd  fheep  belonging  to  this  patri- 
arch, according  to  agreement  made  with  hi*  fat  her- in 
law  Laban.  Which  feniiment  gave  birth  to  a great 
work  of  this  prelate,  in  two  parts : ia  the  firfl,  under 
the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jafcn,  ia  reprefented  the 
virtue  of  magnanimity,  which  a knight  ought  to  pof- 
fefs  { and  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jacob  he 
leprefents  the  virtue  of  juflice. 

Paradin  is  of  the  fame  mind ; and  tells  us,  that  the 
duke  defigoed  to  insinuate  that  the  fabulous  conqueft 
which  Jafon  m faid  to  have  made  of  the  golden  fleece  in 
Colchis,  was  nothing  clfe  but  the  conquefl  of  virtue, 
which  gains  a viftory  over  thofc  horrible  monfters  vice 
and  our  evil  inclinations. 

Golds#  Nuraler,  in  chronology,  a number  fhowing 
wbat  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle  any  given  year  is.  See 
Chronology,  n®  27—30. 

Golds # Rod,  in  botany.  See  Solidago. 

Golds#  Rofe.  The  pope  annually  confecratcs  a 
golden  soft  on  the  fouith  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  fa  (lent 
to  princtflcs,  or  to  fomc  church,  as  a mark  of  his  pecu- 
liar sfltflios. 

Golds m Rule,  in  arithmetic,  a rule  or  praxis,  of 
great  ufe  and  extent  in  the  art  of  numbers ; where- 
by we  find  a fourth  proportional  to  three  quantities 
given. 

The  golden  tuIc  is  alfo  called  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
Rule  of  Proportion,  See  ila  nature  aad  ufc  under  the 
article  Arithmetic,  n°  13* 

GOLDENGEN,  a town  of  Poland  in  the  duchy 
•f  Cow  land,  with  a hand  Tome  cafllc,  haled  on  the  river 
Weia,  in  E*  Long.  22  31.  N.  Lat.  56.  48. 

GOLDSMITH,  or,  as  fome  choofe  to  exprefe  it, 
JUvtrJmib , an  aitift  who  makca  vcflcls,  utcuiiU,  and 
» ornarucnt9,  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  goldfmuh’a  work  is  cither  performed  in  the 


mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer  or  other  engine.  CoWfmlthi 

All  works  that  have  raifed  figures  are  call  in  a s ■ "s 

mould,  and  afterward)  polilhed  and  tiniihed : plates 

or  difhes,  of  filver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  fiorti  thin 

flat  plate*}  and  tan  lean's,  and  otlwr  vrffcls  of  that 

kind,  are  formed  of  plates  foldcrcd  together,  and 

their  mouldings-are  best,  not  call.  The  bufinefs  of  the 

goldfmiths  formerly  required  much  mote  labour  than 

it  does  at  prefent  j for  they  were  obliged  to  hammer 

the  metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  thinneft  they  wanted; 

but  there  are  now  invented  flatting  mills,  which  reduce 

metals  to  the  thinnefs  that  ia  required,  at  a very  fmall 

cxpt-nce.  The  goldfinith  is  to  make  his  own  moulds; 

and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  be  a good  defigner,  and 

have  a tafle  in  fculpturc : he  alfo  ou^ht  to  know  enough 

of  metallurgy  to  be  able  to  afl'ay  mixed  metals,  and  to 

mix  the  alloy. 

The  gokfmiths  in  London  employ  fevcral  hands 
under  them  for  the  various  articles  of  their  trade:  fuch 
arc  the  jeweller,  the  fnuff  box  and  toy  maker,  the 
filver* turner,  the  gilder,  the  burniflur,  the  chafer, 
the  refiner,  and  the  gold-beater.  m 

Goldfmiths  are  fuperior  tradefmen  : their  wares 

muft  be  allayed  by  the  wardens  of  the  company  of 
this  name  in  London,  and  marked  ; and  gold  is  to  be 
of  x certain  touch.  No  goldfmith  may  take  above  one 
(hilling  the  ounce  of  gold,  befides  what  hr  has  for  the 
fafliiooiag,  more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for 
it  at  the  king’s  exchange  ; and  here  any  falfc  metal 
(hail  be  feized  and  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  cities 
of  York,  Exeter,  Briflol,  3cc.  arc  places  appointed 
for  the  aflaying  wroughl-plate  of  goldfinitlu ; alfo  a 
duty  is  granted  on  ftlvcr-plate  of  fixpencc  an  ounce, 

See.  Plate  made  by  goldfmiths  fhall  be  of  a particular 
finenefs,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  toL  ; and  if  any  parcel 
of  plate  fent  to  the  afiayers  is  difeovered  to  be  of  a 
coarfcr  alloy  than  the  rrfpc&ive  flandards,  it  may  be 
broken  and  defaced  ; and  the  fees  for  a&ying  arc  par- 
ticularly limited. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  a celebrated  Btaglilh  writer,  , 
wax  born  at  Rofcommon  in  Ireland  io  the  year  1 73 1., 

His  father,  who  poflefled  a fmall  eftate  in  that  county, 
had  nine  fons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church  ; and  with  that  y 
view,  alter  being  well  inflru&ed  in  the  claflief,  was, 
with  bis  brothei  the  Rev.  Henry  Gotdfrnich,  placed 
in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  about  the  latter  end  o£ 
the  year  1 749.  In  this  leminary  of  learning  he  con- 
tinued a few  years,  when  he  took  a bachelor’s  degree; 
but  hi*  brother  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  prefer* 
ment  after  he  left  the  college,  Oliver,  by  the  advice 
of  Dean  Goldfmith  of  Cork,  turned  hi*  thought*  to 
the  ftudy  ofphyfic  ; and,  after  attending  fome  courfca 
of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  tlic 
year  1751,  where  he  fludisd  the  fevcral  brauchri  of 
medicine  under  the  different  profdTors  in  that  univec- 
fity.  His  beneficent  difpofition  (oon  involved  him  in  . 
unexpected  difficulties  ; and  be  was  obliged'  precipi- 
tately to  leave  Scot  lund,  in  confeqiueoce  of  engaging 
himfelf  to  pay  a confidcrable  fr:oi  of  money  for  a 
fcllow-lludenU 

A few  days  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1754,  he  arrived  at  Sunderland,  near  NcwcaAlc,_ 
where  he  was  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  a lay  lor  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom,  lit  bad  given  lccurily  lot  hi*  friend. 

• E* 
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'Ocldfmith.  By  the  good  offices  of  Laughlie  Maclane,  Efqi  and 
" » Dr  Sleigh,  who  were  then  in  the  college,  he  was 
foon  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiff  ; and 
took  his  paflage  on  board  a Dutch  (hip  to  Rotterdam, 
where,  after  a fhort  flay,  he  proceeded  to  Bnirtek  i 
he  then  vifited  great  part  of  Flanders  ; and  after  paf- 
fing  fomc  time  at  Strafbourg  and  Louvain,  where  he 
obtained  a degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic,  he  accompanied 
an  Englilh  gentleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva. 

It  is  undoubtedly  faX,  that  this  ingenious  unfortu- 
nate man  travelled  on  foot  moll  part  of  his  tour.  He 
iiad  left  England  with  very  little  money  ; and  being 
or  a philofophical  turn,  and  at  tliat  time  porteffing  a 
body  capable  of  fullaining  ever)'  fatigue,  and  a heart  not 
cafily  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an  enthufiai!  to 
the  defigo  he  had  formed  of  feeing  the  manners  of  dif- 
ferent countries*  He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  of  mufic,  and  he  played  tolerably 
well  on  the  German  flute  ; which,  from  an  amufe- 
ttieat,  became  at  fome  times  the  alcana  of  fubfillencc. 
His  learning  produced  him  a hofpi table  reception  at 
noft  of  tbc  religious  houfes  ; and  nis  mufic  made  him 
welcome  to  the  peafanu  of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  “ Whenever  I approached,”  he  ufed  to 
fay,  **  a peafant’a  houfe  toward-*  night-fall,  I played 
one  of  my  moll  merry  tunes ; and  that  procured  me 
not  only  a lodging,  but  fubfiilence  for  the  next  day  s 
but  in  truth  (his  couflant  expreflion)  I mull  own, 
whenever  I attempted  to  entertain  perlons  of  a higher 
rank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to 
pleafe  them.”  • 

On  Mr  Guidfmith's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  re- 
commended as  a proper  ptrfoii  for  a travelling  tutor 
to  a young  man,  who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a 

confidcrablc  fum  of  money  by  his  uncle  Mr  S , 

formerly  an  eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holborn.  This 
youth,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  re- 
ceipt of  his  fortune  determined  to  fee  the  world  ; 
and,  on  his  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  a 
provifo  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  govern  hitn- 
fv If ; and  Goldfmith  foon  found  his  pupil  underflood 
the  art  of  directing  in  money -concerns  extremely  well, 
as  avarice  was  his  prevailing  paflion.  His  queftions 
were  ufually  how  money  might  be  faved,  and  which 
was  the  lead  expen  five  courfe  of  travel ; whether  any 
thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  difpofed  of  again  in  London  ? Such  curiofities 
on  the  way  as  could  be  feen  for. nothing  he  was  ready 
enough  to  look  at ; but  if  the  Fight  of  them  *\as  to 
be  paid  for,  he  ufually  aliened  that  he  had  been  told 
they  were  not  worth  feeing.  He  never  paid  a bill 
that  he  would  not  obferve  how  amazingly  ex  pen  five 
travelling  was ; and  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  During  Goldfmith'*  continuance  in  Swit- 
zerland, he  afliduoufiy  cultivated  his  poetical  talent, 
of  which  he  had  given  fome  linking  proofs  while  at 
the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  w»b  here  be  fent  the 
firft  (ketch  of  his  delightful  poem  called  the  Traveller 
to  his  brother  the  clergyman  in  Irrland,  who,  giving 
lip  fame  and  fortuuc,  had  retired  with* an  amiable  wife 
to  happinefs  and  obfeurity,  on  an  income  of  only  40  L 
a- year. 

Fiotn  Geneva  Mr  CoUlfniitU  and  his  pupil  vifited 
the  fouth  of  Ftuoce ; where  the  young  man,  upon 
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fome  difagreement  with  hit  preceptor,  paid  him  the  OoldfmM*. 
fmall  part  of  his  falary  which  was  due,  and  embarked 
at  Marfcille*  for  England.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once 
more  upon  the  World  at  Urge,  and  parted  through  a 
variety  of  difficulties  in  traverfing  the  greateft  part  of 
France.  At  length  his  curiofity  being  fatiated,  he 
bent  his  courfe  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  1758.  When  he  came  to 
London,  his  flock  of  ca(h  did  not  amount  to  two  livres. 

An  entire  flranger  in  this  metropolis, -his  mind  sjm 
filled  with  the  mod  gloomy  reflexions  on  his  embar- 
rafled  fituation.  With  fome  difficulty  he  difeovered 
that  part  of  the  town  in  which  his  old  acquaintance 
Dr  Sleigh  refided.  This  gentleman  received  him  with 
the  waruieft  artcXioo,  and  liberally  invited  him  to 
fhare  his  purfe  till  fomc  cftabliihmfnt  could  be  procu- 
red for  him.  Goldfmith,  unwilling  to  be  a burden  to 
hia  friend,  a fhort  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  of- 
fer which  was  made  him  to  alTtll  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Milner  in  inilruXing  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  aca- 
demy at  Pcckham  ; and  acquitted  himfelf  greatly  ro 
the  Doctor's  fatiafaAion  for  a iMbrt  time  : but  haring 
obtained  fome  reputation  by  the  criticifm*  he  had 
written  in  the  Monthly  Review,  Mr  Griffith,  the  pro- 
prietor, engaged  him  iu  the  compilation  of  it ; and, 
rcfolving  to  purfue  the  profeffion  of  writing,  he  return- 
ed to  London,  as  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind 
were  furc  of  meeting  diflinXion  and  reward.  As  his 
finances  were  by  no  means  in  a good  flate,  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a plan  of  the  ftriXefl  economy ; and 
took  lodgings  in  an  obfeure  court  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  ingenious  little  pieces.  The 
late  Mr  Newberry,  who  at  that  time  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  men  of  literary  abilities,  became  a 
kind  of  patron  to  our  young  author  t and  introduced 
him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Public  Ledger,  in 
which  his  Citizen  of  the  World  originally  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  Chinefe  Letters. 

Fortune  now  feemed  to  take  fome  notice  of  a man 
file  had  long  neglected.  The  fimplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  integrity  of  hia  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his 
productions,  made  his  company  very  acceptable  to  a 
number  of  refpeXable  families  ; and  he  emerged  from 
his  fhabby  apartments  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  politer 
air  of  the  Temple,  where  he  took  handfome  clumber*, 
and  lived  in  a genteel  fl)le.  The  publication  of  his 
Traveller,  and  his  Vicar  of  Wakcfi  Jd,  was  followed 
by  the  performance  of  his  comedy  of  the  Good-natured 
Man  at  Covent- Garden  theatre,  and  placed  him  in  the 
firft.  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  prefent  sge. 

Among  many  other  perfons  of  diflinXion  who  were  * 
defirous  to  know  him,  was  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ; and  the  circumftance  that  attended  hia  intro- 
duction to  that  nobleman  is  worthy  of  being  related, 
in  order  to  fhow  a linking  trait  of  his  charaXer.  **  I 
was  invited/’  faid  the  DoXor  (as  lie  was  then  univer- 
fally  called)  **  by  my  friend  Mr  Piercy,  to  wait  upon 
the  duke,  in  confrquence  of  the  fatiafaXion  he  had 
received  from  the  perufal  of  one  of  my  produXions. 

I dreffed  myfclf  in  the  bed  manner  I could  ; and,"* 
after  fludying  fome  compliments  1 thought  ncccrtary 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  proceeded  to  Northumberland- 
hoofe,  and  acquainted  the  ferrants  that  I had  parti- 
cular bufinefs  with  his  Grace.  They  lhowed  me  int« 
an  ant  ich  amber  j where,  after  waiting  fomc  time,  a 
B a gentleman 
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CoWftnith.  gentleman  very  gentcely  <3  re  fir  d made  his  appearance. 

Taking  him  for  the  duke,  I delivered  all  the  fine 
things  I had  compofcd  in  order  to  compliment  him  on 
the  honour  he  had  done  me : when,  to  my  great  aflo* 
oiihmcnt,  he  told  me  I had  jniilaken  him  for  his  mailer, 
who  would  fee  me  immediately.  ■ At  that  inllant  the 
duke  came  into  the  apartment ; and  I was  fo  confufed 
on  the  occafion,  that  1 wanted  words  barely  fufikient 
to  expreft  the  fenfe  1 entertained  of  the  duke’s  polite- 
nefs,  and  went  away  extremely  chagrined  at  the  blunder 
1 had  committed.” 

Another  feature  of  his  chara&cr  wc  cannot  help 
laying  before  the  reader.  Previous  to  the  publication 
of  his  Defertcd  Village,  the  bookfcller  had  given  him 
a note  for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy,  which 
the  Do&or  mentioned  a few  hours  after  to  one  of  his 
friends  : who  obferved,  it  was  a very'  great  fum  for  fo 
ihort  a performance.  44  In  truth,”  replied  Goldfmith, 

44  I think  fo  too  ; I have  not  been  cafy  ft  nee  I recei- 
ved it ; therefore  I will  go  back  and  return  him  his 
note:”  which  he  abfolutcly  dfd  ; and  left  »t  entirely 
to  the  bookfdlcr  to  pay  him  according  to  the  profits 
produced  by  the  Calc  of  the  piece,  which  turned  out 
, very  confidcrable. 

During  the  lail  rehearCU  of  his  comedy  intitlcd 
She  ftoops  to  Conquer,  which  Mr  Coleman  had  no 
opinion  would  fuccccd,  oh  the  Do&or’t  objcdling  to 
the  repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin’s  fpeeches, 
being  apprehenfive  it  might  injure  the  play,  the  ma- 
nager with  great  kcennefs  replied,  44  Pilia,  my  dear 
Do&or,  do  not  be  fearful  of  fquibfl,  when  we  have 
been  fitting  almoft  thefe  two  hours  upon  a barrel  of 
gunpowder.”  The  piece,  however,  contrary  to  Mr 
Coleman’s  expectation,  was  received  with  uncommon 
applaufc  by  the  audience  ; and  Goldfinith’a  pride  was 
fo  huil  by  the  feverity  of  the  above  obfervation,  that 
it  entirely  put  an  end  to  his  fricndfhip  for  the  gentle- 
man that  made  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  pieces,  by 
fome  of  which  it  is  aliened,  upon  good  authority,  he 
cleared  1800I.  in  one  year,  his  circumftances  were  by 
no  means  in  a profperous  Gtuation;  which  was  partly 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  difpofition,  and  partly 
to  an  unfortunate  habit  he  had  contra&cd  of  gaming  ; 
the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little  of,  and  conse- 
quently became  the  prey  of  thole  who  were  unprincipled 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  iiinplicity. 

Juft  before  his  death  lie  had  formed  a defign  for  ex- 
ecuting an  Univcrfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  profpe&us  of  which  he  actually  publilhcd.  In 
this  work  fcveral  of  his  literary  friends  (particularly 
Sir  Jothua  Reynolds,  Dr  Jolmfon,  Mr  Bcsuclcrc,  and 
Mr  Garrick)  had  undertaken  to  furnilh  him  with 
articles  upon  different  fubie&s.  He  hud  entertained 
the  mell  fanguinc  expectations  from  the  fuccefs  of  it. 
The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that 
encouragement  from  the  bookfcllers  which  he  had 
imagined  it  would  undoubtedly  receive ; and  he  ufed 
to  lament  this  circumftancc  altnoil  to  the  left  hour  of 
his  exiftence. 

He  had  been  for  fome  yean  afflicted,  at  different 
times,  with  a violent  ftranyury,  which  contributed 
nut  a little  to  embitter  the  latter  part  of  his  life  s and 
which,  united  with  the  vexations  which  he  fuffered 
upon  other  occafious,  brought  on  a kind  of  habitual 
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dcfponJeney.  In  this  unhappy  condition  he  was  at-  OMJfmith, 
tacked  by  a nervous  fever,  which,  being  improperly  Coif, 
treated,  terminated  in  his  dilTolution  on  the  4th  of  "■“**—■* 
April  1774.  * 

As  to  his  chandler,  it  is  llrongly  illullrated  by  Mr 
Pope’s  line, 

in  wit  a man,  {implicit?  a child. 

The  learned  lcifurc  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  too  often 
interrupted  by  diftrefles  which  arofc  from  the  liberality 
of  his  temper,  and  which  fometimes  threw  him  into 
loud  fits  of  pafiion  : but  this  impetuofity  was  corredt^| 
ed  upjii  a moment’s  reflection  ; and  his  fervants  have 
been  known,  upon  thefe  occafions,  purnofcly  to 
throw  themlclvcs  in  his  way,  that  they  might  profit 
by  it  immediately  after;  for  he  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  reproved,  was  certain  of  being  re- 
warded for  it.  The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  hie 
poems  were  held,  and  the  repeated  pleafure  they  give 
in  the  perufal,  is  a linking  tell  of  their  merit.  He 
was  a Audtous  and  corred  obferver  of  nature  ; happy 
in  the  feledion  of  hia  image*,  in  the  choice  of  his 
fubjccts,  and  in  the  harmony  of  his  vcrfilicatiori ; and, 
though  his  embarruffed  fituation  prevented  him  from 
putting  the  lalt  fund  to  many  of  his  productions,  his 
Hermit,  his  Traveller,  and  his  defertcd  Village,  bid 
fair  to  claim  a place  among  th<f  moll  finilhed  pieces  in 
the  Englifh  language. 

Bclidca  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  t. 

Hiltory  of  the  earth  and  animated  natuie,  6 vols  Bvo. 

2.  Hiltory  of  England,  4 vols  Bvo.  3.  Hillary  of 
Rome,  2 vols.  4.  Abridgements  of  the  two  lalt,  for 
the  ufc  of  fchools.  5.  A view  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy, 3 vols  Bvo. ; a polthumous  work,  not  cltccmcd. 

6.  Milccilanies,  &c. 

GOLF,  the  name  of  a certain  game  among  the 
Scots,  and  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  their  country. 

Among  them  it  has  been  very  ancient ; for  there  are 
It  at  u tea  prohibiting  it  as  early  as  the  year  1457,  left  it 
Ihould  interfere  with  the  fport  of  archery.  It  is 
commonly  played  on  rugged  broken  ground,  cover- 
ed with  Ihort  graft,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fca- 
Ihore.  A held  of  this  fort  is  in  Scotland  called  finJt. 

The  game  is  generally  played  in  parties  of  one  or  two 
on  each  tide.  Each  party  has  an  exceeding  hard  ball, 
tome  what  larger  than  a hen’s  egg.  This  they  llrike 
with  a llcndcr  and  claftic  club,  of  about  four  feet  long, 
crooked  in  the  head,  and  having  lead  run  into  it,  to 
make  it  heavy.  The  ball  being  llruck  with  this  club, 
will  fly  to  the  dillance  of  200  yards,  and  the  game  it 
gaint^l  by  the  party  who  puts  his  ball  into  the  hole 
with  the  feweft  ftrokes.  But  the  game  does  not  de- 
pend fulely  upon  the  linking  of  the  longeft  ball,  but 
alfo  upon  meafuriug  the  llrcngth  of  the  ftroke,  and  ap- 
plying it  in  fucli  direction  as  to  lay  the  ball  in  fmooth 
ground,  whence  it  may  be  ealily  moved  at  the  next 
Itrokc.  To  encourage  this  amuiement,  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, A.  I).  1744,  gave  to  the  company  of  golfers  a 
Giver  club,  to  be  played  for  annually  by  the  company, 
the  viilor  to  append  a gold  or  Giver  piece  to  the  prize. 

It  has  been  played  for  every  year  Gnce,  except  the 
years  >746,  1747.  For  their  better  accommodation, 

22  members  of  the  company  fubferibed  L.  30  each  in 
the  year  1768,  for  building  a houfe,  where  their  meet* 
ings  might  be  held.  The  fpot  chofcn  for  this  pur- 
pole  was  the  fouthweft  corner  of  Leith  links,  where 
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Oc.Hu*,  an  area  was  taken  in  feu  from  the  magiftrates  of  Edin- 
Coluiu*.  burgh,  and  a Commodious  houfe  and  tavern  built  upon  it. 

GOLIUS  (Jamet),  a celebrated  profcflbr  of  Ara- 
bic and  the  mathematics  at  Leyden,  was  descended 
from  a very  honourable  family,  and  born  at  the  Hague 
in  the  year  1596.  He  was  put  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  where  he  dudied  under  Erpiniu9  ; and  ha- 
ving made  himfclf  mailer  of  all  the  learned  languages, 
applied  himfclf  to  the  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  divi- 
nity. He  afterward*  travelled  into  Africa  and  Alia  j 
and  became  greatly  cilecmed  by  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  the  iultao  of  the  Turks.  He  at  length  returned 
to  Leyden,  loaded  with  manuferipts;  and  in  *624,  fuc- 
c ceded  Erpinius  in  the  Arabic  chair.  As  he  had 
been  an  eyc-wilnefs  of  the  wretched  Hate  of  Chridia- 
nity  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  he  was  filled  with 
the  companion  of  a fellow- chritlian  ; and  none  ever  fo- 
iicitcd  for  a place  of  honour  and  profit  with  greater 
cagernefs,  than  he  fur  procuring  a new  edition  of  the 
New  Telhtmcnt,  iu  the  original  language,  with  a 
translation  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archiman- 
drite ; and  as  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Chriftians  who 
ufe  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  fervicc,  he  alfo  took 
care  to  have  difprrfcd  among  them  an  Arabic  traufla- 
tion  of  the  Confdfion  of  the  Frotellants,  together  with 
the  Catechifm  and  Liturgy.  In  1626,  he  was  alfo 
chofcn  profeflbr  of  mathematics  ; and  difeharged  the 
fundions  of  both  profcflbrihipa  with  the  grcateil  ap- 
plaufe  during  40  years.  He  was  likewife  appointed 
interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the  Hates  for  the  Arabic, 
Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  other  caftcrn  languages,  for 
which  he  had  an  annual  petition,  and  a prefent  of  a 
gold  chain,  with  a very  beautiful  medal,  which  he 
wore  as  a badge  of  his  office.  He  publilhcd,  1.  The  life 
of  Tamerlane,  written  in  Arabic.  2.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Saracens,  written  by  Lhnacin.  3*  Alferganus’a 
element^  of  Adronomy,  with  a new  verfion,  and 
learned  commentaries.  4.  An  excellent  Arabic  lexicon. 
5.  A Perfian  Dictionary.  He  died  in  1667. 

GOLTZIUS  (Hetiry),  a famous  engiaver  and 
painter,  born  in  1558,  at  Mulbreck  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers.  He  was  taught  the  art  of  engraving  by  Theo- 
dore Cucrenhert  ; and  fuccreded  very  wonderfully  in 
it,  notwithtlanding  the  difadvantage  of  a lame  hand, 
which  was  occafioned  by  his  falling  into  the  fire  whilft 
young.  He  was  firft  employed  by  his  mallei,  and  af- 
terwards he  woiked  for  Philip  Gallc.  Domdlic  trou- 
bles and  ill  health  occafioned  him  to  travel.  lie  went 
through  Germany  into  Italy  ; and  palled  under  a feign- 
ed name,  that  hi*  Audits  might  not  be  interrupted. 
He  vifited  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice, 
conftamly  applying  himfclf  to  drawing  from  the  antique 
HatucH,  and  the  works  of  the  great  mailers.  At  Rome 
he  refided  the  longed  ; and  there  he  produced  fevcral 
excellent  engravings  from  Pulidoro  Raphael,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  ctlabliflicd  himfclf  at  Hacrlcm,  where  he  engra- 
ved many  of  the  drawings  which  he  had  made  during 
bis  abode  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Hacrlcm  in  1617, 
aged  59.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  forty  ycarB  old  be- 
fore be  began  to  paint : yet  his  pi&ure*  arc  fpoken  of 
with  the  greated  commendation  ; but  as  he  did  not 
produce  any  great  number  of  them,  they  arc  of  courfc 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  an  engraver,  be  de- 
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ferves  the  higheft  commendation.  No  man  ever  fur-  OnftWo*. 
palled,  and  few  have  equalled,  him  in  the  command  of  ^umbaoid. 
the  graver  and  freedom  of  execution.  He  copied  the  ' " ^ 
dyle  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  other  old 
mailers,  with  aftonithing  exa&nefs.  Sometimes  bis  en- 
gravings are  neat  in  the  extreme ; at  other  times  they 
are  performed  in  a bold  open  manner,  without  the 
lead  redraint.  He  alfo  engraved  fevcral  of  his  own 
defigns  on  wood,  in  that  manner  which  is  diftinguiih- 
ed  by  the  appellation  of  ehiaro-feur/).  Of  his  print*, 
which  arc  very  numerous,  if  may  here  fufficc  to  fpecify 
two  or  three  of  the  moll  celebrated:  1.  Six  large 
upright  plates,  known  by  the  name  of  his  majler- 
pictrj.  Thefe,  It  is  faid,  he  engraved  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  imitating 
the  dyles  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
and  other  mailers,  whole  works  were  then  held  in 
higher  edimation  than  his  own  : for  he  had  adopt- 
ed a new  manner,  which  he  purfued  becaufe  he  thought 
it  fuperior,  and  not  becaufe  he  was  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  others.  It  is  reported  that  with  one  of 
them,  the  Circumcitton,  which  he  fmoked  to  give  it  the 
mare  plaufiblc  air  of  antiquity,  he  a&ually  deceived  fome 
of  the  mod  capital  connoidrurs  of  the  day  ; by  one 
of  whom  it  was  bought  for  an  original  engraving  of 
Albert  Durer.  The  fubjctls  of  thefe  plates  arc.  The 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  ; the  Meeting  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  Elizabeth,  called  the  Vifitation;  the  Nativity 
of  Chrid  ; the  Circumcifion  of  Quid;  the  Adoration 
of  the  wife  Men;  the  holy  Family.  2 The  Judge- 
ment of  Midas,  a large  plate  leng*hwifc.  3.  The  Ve- 
netian Ball,  a large  plate  length  wife,  from  Theodore 
Bernard.  4 The  Boy  and  Dog,  a middling  Gzed  up- 
right plate,  from  a deligu  of  his  own  ; an  admirable 
print.  5.  The  Necromancer,  a middling  fixed  upright 
oval  print,  in  chiaro-fcuro.  6.  Night  in  her  Chariot, 
the  fame.  , 

Goltiios  (Hubert),  a learned  German,  born 
at  Venlo  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldrcs  in  1526.  His  fa- 
ther was  a painter,  and  himfclf  was  bred  to  the  art 
under  Lambert  Lombard  : but  he  did  little  at  paint- 
ing, or  at  lead  his  pictures  arc  very  fcarcc  ; for  ha- 
ving a peculiar  turn  to  antiauities,  he  devoted  himfclf 
to  the  ftudy  of  medals.  He  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  to  make  colle&ions,  as  well 
as  to  draw  from  thence  all  the  lights  he  could  to- 
wards clearing  up  ancient  hillory  : he  was  the  author 
of  fever *1  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was  fo  accurate 
and  nice,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  houfe, 
under  his  own  correction,  and  even  engraved  the  plates 
and  medals  with  his  own  hand.  His  veneration  for 
Roman  antiquities  was  fo  great,  that  he  gave  all  hi* 
children  Roman  names  : and  married,  for  his  fccond 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquarian  Martinus  Smc tills ; 
probably  more  for  the  fake  of  Smctius's  medal*  and 
inferiptions,  than  for  his  own  lake  ; and  waa  punilhed 
accordingly  by  Hct  plaguing  him  all  his  life,  if  the  did 
not  Ihoitcn  it.  He  died  in  1583. 

GOMBAULD  (John  Ogicr  dc),  one  of  the  belt 
French  poets  in  the  17th  century,  and  one  of  the  firft. 
members  of  the  French  academy,  was  born.at  St  Juft, 
dc  Luflac.  He  acquired  the  efteetn  of  Mary  Mc- 
dicis,  and  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  a Protef- 
tant,  and  died  in  k very  advanced  age.  He  wrots. 

many 
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Ontwsmon.  many  works  in  vcrfc  and  profc.  HU  epigrams,  and 
” * fome  of  his  foonets,  are  particularly  c deemed. 

GOMBROON,  by  the  natives  called  Bander  A- 
faji*  a city  nf  Pcrfia,.fituated  in  N.  Lat.  27.  40.  E. 
I.ong.  55.  30.  The  name  of  Gombroon*  or  Cflflww, 
Captain  Hamilton  tells  us,  it  had  from  the  Portuguese) 
becaufe  it  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  prawns 
and  (hrimps  caught  on  its  coxfls,  by  them  calk'd  come- 
rang.  This  city  owes  its  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the 
demolition  of  Ormus,  and  #the  duwnfal  of  the  Fortu- 
guefe  empire  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  now  judly  ac- 
counted one  of  the  greateft.  marts  in  the  Eafl,  was 
built  by  the  great  (hah  Abas,  and  from  him,  as  fome 
think,  obtained  the  name  of  Bander  Alajft , which 
fignifics  the  coart  of  Abas.  It  (lands  on  a bay  about 
nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  eaft  end  of  the 
ill  and  of  Ivilhmiih,  and  three  leagues  from  the  famous; 
Ormus.  The  Englifh  began  to  fettle  here  about  the 
year  1631,  when,  in  confiderattqn  of  their  Cervices 
againd  the  Portuguefe,  (hah  Abas  granted  them  half 
the  cuftoms  of  that  port.  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
phirmaund,  and  duly  regarded,  till  the  Englifh  began 
to  neglect  the  Cervices  they  had  dipulated.  Whether 
the  company  has  any  emolument  from  the  cudoms  at 
prefent,  is  what  we  cannot  pretend  to  afeertain.  The 
r town  is  large,  but  its  fituation  bad ; wanting  almod 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  happine  (9  and  even 
fupport  of  life.  Towards  the  land  it  is  cncompafTed 
by  a fort  of  wall;  and  towards  the  fca  are  feveral  finall 
forts,  with  a platform,  and  a cattle  or  citadel,  mounted 
^with  cannon  to  fecure  it  and  the  road  from  the  at- 
tempts of  an  enemy  by  fea.  The  houfes  in  mod  of 
the  dreets  arc  fo  out' of  repair,  fome  half  down,  others 
in  a heap  of  rubbidt,  that  a (banger  would  imagine 
the  town  had  been  lacked  and  ravaged  by  a barbarous 
people  ; not  a vettige  of  the  wealth  really  contained 
. 'in  the  place  appearing  in  view.  The  bazars  and  (hops 
round  them  are  kept,  for  the  mod  part,  by  Banians, 
whole  houfes  are  generally  in  good  order.  Mod  of 
the  houfes  are  built  with  earth  and  lime,  but  fome  of 
the  bed  with  done.  Many  of  them  have  a fort  of 
ventilators  at  top,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  feafons  of  the 
year.  The  mod  fickly  months  here  are  April,  May, 
September,  and  October.  With  fidi  and  mutton  the 
inhabitants  are  well  fupplied.  Rice  is  imported  from 
India  ; and  wheat  is  fo  plenty,  that  the  poor  fubiid 
chiefly  on  bread  and  djitca.  The  country  hereabouts 
abounds  in  the  mod  delicious  fruits, as  apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  pears,  mangoes,  grapes,  quarts,  plums, 
fweet  quinces,  aud  water-melons.  The  apricots,  how- 
ever, are  (mall,  and  extremely  dangerous  if  eaten  to 
ncefn.  , 

Thofe  conveniences  are  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frefti  water,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
are  fupplied  from  AfTeen,  a place  feven  miles  dittant, 
there  not  being  a fpring  or  well  in  the  town.  Perfons 
of  condition  keep  a camel  conftantly  employed  in 
bringing  frefh  and  wholcfome  water.  Captain  Hamil- 
ton gives  it  8b  his  opinion,  that  one  caoic  of  the  un- 
‘wholefomcncfs  of  this  city  is  the  reflexion  of  the  rays 
of  light  from  a high  mountain  to  the  north  of  it. 
.He  fays,  that  when  the  beams  arc  reflected  from  this 
tBountain,  they  almod  fire  the  air,  and,  for  two  or 


three  months  in  the  year,  render  the  fituation  into-  Corabroem 

lcrable.  For  this  rcafon  the  people  of  condition  retire  II 

into  the  country,  to  pafa  the  heats  of  June,  July,  and  Gorru.n  A*s« 

Auguft,  The  very  fca,  during  this  fcaton,  is  attested,  ' - 

info  much  that  the  dcnch  is  no  lefs  difagrceablc  than 

that  of  putrid  carcafes  } and  this  is  increafcd  by  the 

quantities  of  fhell-fiOi  left  on  the  fhore,  from  which  an 

exhalation  arile>  that  tamilhes  gold  and  fiber,  and  is 

lefs  tolerable  than  the  bilge-water  of  a tight  (hip.  At 

Affcen  the  Englifh  fa&ory  hive  a country  houfc  and 

gardens,  to  which  they  retire  occafionally.  Here  they 

have  whole  groves  of  Seville  orange- trtCB,-  which 

though  not  natural  to  the  country,  thrive  very  well, 

and  are  always  vetdant,  bearing  ripe  and  green- fruit, 

with  .bloflbms,  all  at  the  fame  time.  They  have  like- 

wife  tanks  and  ponds  of  tine  frcfh-watcr,  with  every 

thing  clfc  that  can  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate, 

and  render  life  agreeable  and  elegant.  About  tea 

miles  ftom  A (Teen  is  a place  called  Mixoa*  where  are 

cold  and  hot  natural  baths,  reckoned  infallible  in  the 

cure  of  all  ferophuious  difordera,  rheumatifms,  and 

other  difcaies  by  bathing. 

Gombroon  is  extremely  populous,  on  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Englidi 
factories,  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  Englifh  factory 
is  dofc  by  the  fca,  at  fome  didance  from  the  Dutch, 
which  is  a commodious  ana  fine  new  building.  A 
great  part  of  the  company’s  profits  an fes  from  freights. 

As  the  natives  have  not  one  good  (hip  of  their  own, 
and  are  extremely  ignorant  of  navigation,  they  freight 
their  goods  for  Surat,  and  other  Indian  marts,  in 
Englifh  and  Dutch  bottoms,  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 

The  commodities  of  the  Gombtoou  market  are,  fine 
wines  of  different  kinds,  ratlins,  almonds,  kifh-milhes, 
prunellas,  dates,  piflachio-nuts,  ginger,  filks,  car- 
pets,  leather,  tutty,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  ala-far- 
tida,  tragacanth,  with  other  £ums,  and  a variety  of 
(hop  medicines.  Thcfc  are  in  a great  meafure  the 
produce  of  Carmania,  which  they  bring  to  Gombroon 
in  caravans.  The  Englifh  company  had  once  a finall 
factory  in  the  province  of  Carmania,  chiefly  for  the 
fake  of  a fine  wool  produced  there,  and  uf«l  by  the 
hatters.  The  faid  company  had  once  a projedt  of  car- 
rying a breed  of  the  Pcifian  goats  to  St  Helena  ; but 
whether  it  was  executed,  or  what  fuccefii  it  met  with, 
wc  cannot  fay.  Although  the  company  pay  no  cuf- 
toms,  yet  they  ufually  make  a prefent  to  the  fh.tbari- 
der,  to  avoid  the  trouble  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give 
them.  All  private  traders  with  the  company's  palfn*, 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  on  paying  two  per  cent,  to 
the  company,  one  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  the  bro- 
ker. All  private  trade,  either  by  European  or  coun- 
try drips,  has  long  been  engtofTed  by  the  company** 
fervants. 

GOMERA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflaods  lying  between 
Ferro  and  Tciteriffc.  It  has  one  good  town  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the  Spa- 
nidi  fleet  often  take  in  refrefhmcnts.  They  have  corn 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  with  one  i'ugar- 
work,  and  great  plenty  of  wine  and  fruits.  It  is  lub- 
je&  to  the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  it  in  1445.  W. 

Long.  17. 10.  N.  Lat.  sfl.  o. 

GOMORRAH  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  cities  of 
the. plain  or  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  Judsca,  dcAroved 
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Q«rr.«zia  togcthcY  with  Sodom  by  fire  from  heaven,  an  account 
I)  of  the  wickcdnefs  of  the  people.  To  determine  iu 
Owidar.  particular  fit  nation  at  prefent,  in  impoflible. 

GOMOZIA*  in  hotaa)  : A genus  of  the  digjynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  it  campanulatcd,  quadrifid  above  ; there  i$  no 
calyx;  the  berry  is  bilocular. 

GOMPHOSIS,  in  anatomy,  that  kind  of  articular 
tion  by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  the  jaw-bone. 
See  Anatomy,  nft  3. 

GOMPHRiENA,  cross  amaranth,  in  botany: 
A genu*  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tamlria  dafs  of  plant* ; and  iu  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  MifctUants*  The  ca- 
lyx is  coloured ; the  exterior  one  triphyllous,  or  di- 
phyllmn,  with  two  carinated  connivent  leaflets  ; the 
nelUriurn  cylindrical,  with  tea  teeth  ; the  capfule  mo* 
nofperuums.  There  are  feven  fpecics;  but  only  one 
•f  them  is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  vnc.  the 
giobofa.  It  hath  an  upright  flalk  branching  all  round, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  lanceolate, 
and  oppotite  leaves ; and  every  branch  and  iide-Jhoot 
termmatt  d by  a dole  globular  head  of  flowcrB,  com- 
poi’ed  of  numerous,  very  frnall  ftarry  florets  dofcljr 
covered  with  dry  fcaly  raliccs  placed  onbricatim , per- 
fiflent,  and  beautifully  coloured  purple,  white,  icd, 
or  ftriped  and  variegated.  The  flowers  themfelves 
arc  fo  (mail,  and  tlofcly  covered  with  the  fcaly  caliccs, 
that  they  fearedy  appear.  The  numerous  elofely 
placed  fcaly  coverings  being  of  a dry,  firm,  con  tilt - 
eacc,  coloured  and  glittering,  collected  into  a com- 
pact round  head,  about  the  Uzc  of  an  ordiuary  cherry, 
make  a fine  appearance.  They  are  annual  plants, 
natives  of  India  ; and  require  artificial  heat  to  raife  and 
forward  them  to  a proper  growth,  fo  that  they  may 
flower  >0  perfection,  and  produce  ripe  feed.  They 
• »wer  from  June  to  November  ; and  if  the  flowers  are 
gathered  when  at  full  growth,  and  placed  out  of  the 
fun,  they  will  retain  ther  beauty  feveral  months. 

. GONACJUA,  the  name  of  a nation  inhabiting 
about  the  Cape,  and  foppofed  by  Dr  Sparman  to 
be  a mixture  of  Hottentots  and  Caffret.  See  Hot- 
tintots. 

GONDAR,  the  capital  of  Abyffinia ; fituated, 
according  to  Mr  Bruce's  obfer rations,  in  Lat.  13. 
34.  30.  and  Long.  37.  33.  O.  £.  from  GrrenwiclK 
It  lies  upon  the  top  of  a hill  of  confidrrable  height, 
and  confifit  of  about  10,000  families  in  times  of  peace. 
The  houfes  are  chiefly  of  day,  with  roofs  thatched  in 
the  form  of  cones.  At  the  well  end  of  the  tow»  is  the 
king's  palace  ; formerly,  as  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  a 
ItruCture  of  contiderable  confequence,  being  a large 
fquare  building  four  (lories  high,  flanked  with  fquaic 
towers,  and  affording  from  the  top  of  it  a magnificent 
view  of  all  the  country  fouth  ward  to  the  lake  Tzaruu 
It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Facilkhto,  by  mtfbnt  from 
India,  and  by  fuch  Abyflinians  as  had  been  infri  tided 
in  architecture  by  the  Jefuits  be  hire  their  expulfion. 
Great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins,  havjng  been  burnt 
at  diflfircnt  times ; but  there  it  Rill  ample  lodging  in 
the  two  lowdl  floats,  the  audience  chamber  being  above 
1 30  feet  long.  By  the  fide  of  this  ftruchrre,  there  have 
been  built  by  different  kings  apartments  of  clay  only 
in  the  fidhioaof  their  own  country.  The  palace,  with 
all  iu  contiguous  buildings,  is  furrounded  by  » double 
a . 
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ftonc  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  a mile  and  a half  in  Condi, 
circumference,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall, 
and  a parapet  roof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  by  T 
which  you  can  go  along  the  whole  and  look  into  the 
ftreet.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  rtfes 
in  the  middle  of  a deep  valley,  through  which  run  two 
rivers : one  of  which,  the  Kakha,  coming  from  the 
Mountain  of  the  Sun,  flanks  all  the  fotith  of  the  * 
town;  while  the  other,  called  the  Angrabt  falling  from 
the  Mountain  Woggora,  encotiipafics  it  on  the  north 
and  north-call ; and  both  rivers  unite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  about  a quarter  of  a mite  fouth  of  the  town. 

Upon  the  bank  oppofttc  to  Gondar,  ou  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  is  a large  town  of  Mahometans ; a great 
part  of  whom  arc  employed  **>  taking  care  of  the 
king's  and  nobility's  equipage  both  when  they  take 
flic  field  and  when  they  return  from  it.  They  arc 
formed  into  a body  under  proper  officers  ; but  never 
fight  on  either  fide,  being  entirely  confined  to  the 
occupation  jull  mentioned,  in  which  by  their  care  and 
dexterity  in  pitching  and  finking  the  tents,  and  m 
leading  and  conducting  the  baggage- waggons,  they 
are  of  great  fcrvice.-— The  valley  of  Gondar  is  de- 
feribed  as  having  three  outlets ; one  fouth,  to  Dem- 
bca,  Matfha,  and  the  Agows;  another  on  the  north- 
well,  towards  Scnnaar,  over  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun; 
and  the  third  north,  leading  to  Waggora  over  the 
high  mountain  Lamakpan,  and  fo  ou  through  i igre 
to  the  Red  Sea.  • 

GONDI  (John  Francis  Paul),  Cardinal  de  Rete, 
was  the  foa  of  Philip  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  de 
Joigny,  lieutenant-general,  Sec.  and  was  born  in  1613. 

From  a doClor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  firR  became  co- 
adjutor to  his  uncle  John  Francis  de  Gondi,  whom  he 
fuccccdcd  in  1654  as  archbiibop  of  Parts  ; and  was 
finally  made  a cardinal.  Tbia  extraordinary  perfon 
has  drawn  his  own  charadcr  in  his  memoirs  with  Im- 
partiality. He  was  a man  who,  from  the  great?  It 
degree  of  dcbsuchcry,  and  Hill  languifhing  under  its 
coafequenccs,  made  himfclf  adored  by  the  people  as  a 
preacher.  At  the  age  of  33,  he  was  at  the  bead  of 
a coiifpiracy  agaiaft  the  life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ; he 
precipitated  the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people 
into  (edition  : he  was  (Cays  M.  Voltaire)  the  brft  bi- 
fivop  who  carried  on  a civil  war  without  the  malk  of 
religion.  However,  his  intrigues  and  fehemet  turned 
out  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Fiance  ; and  he 
lived  the  life  of  a vagrant  exile  lor  five  or  fix  years* 
till  the  death  of  his  great  enemy  Cardinal  Maxariu 
when  he  returned  chi  certain  llipuiatcd  conditions. 

After  -nilting  in  the  conclave  at  Home,  which  chofe 
Clement  IX.  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended 
bis  life  like  a pbilofopher  its  1679  ; which  made  Vol- 
taire Cay,  that  in  his  youth  be  lived  like  Catiline,  and 
like  Atticus  in  kis  old  age.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs 
in  his  retirement ; the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  4 vds.  umo.  1719- 

GONDOLA,  a flat  boat,  very  long  And  narrow, 
chiefly  ufed  at  Venice  to  row  on  the  canals.  The 
word  is  Italian,  gomkJa.  Da  Cange  derives  it  from 
the  vulgar  Greek  **  a baik,”  or  **  little  Ihip  \n 

Lancelot  deduces  it  from  a term  in  Atheuarus  for 
a fort  of  vafc. 

The  middle-fized  gondolas  are  upwards  of  thirty  r 
feet  long  and  four  broad  : they  always  terminate  at 

each-* 
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Con  la!*  each  end  in  a very  (harp  point,  which  is  railed  perpen- 
* ||  dicularly  to  the  full  height  »*f  a man. 

Ow>d.  The  addrtfs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  in  palling 
'"—’V"—  along  their  narrow  canals,  is  very  remarkable  : there 
are  ufuaiiy  two  to  each  gondola,  and  they  row  by  pulh- 
itig  before  them.  The  fore  man  reds  his  oar  on  the 
left  Tide  of  the  gondola  : the  hind  man  i«  placed  on  the 

* (Urn,  that  he  may  fee  the  head  over  the  tilt  or  co- 
vering of  the  gondola,  and  rtfts  his  oar,  which  ia  very 
Jong,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  gondola. 

Gondola  is  alfo  the  name  of  a paflage-boat  of  fix 
•or  eight  oars,  tiled  in  other  parts  of  the  coail  of  Italy. 

GONORRHOEA,  an  efflux  of  white,  grccnilh,  or 
differently-coloured,  matter  from  the  urethra  ; moll 
cofttmonly  owing  to  venereal  iufcftion.  Sec  Medicine, 
and  Surge xv. 

GONZAGA  (Lucrctia),  was  one  of  the  moll  il- 
lultrious  ladies  of  the  1 6th  century  ; and  much  cele- 
brated for  her  w it,  her  learning,  and  her  delicate  ityle. 
HortenHo  Lando  wrote  a beautiful  panegyric  upon 
her,  and  dedicated  to  her  his  dialogue  of  moderating 
the  paflions.  Her  beautiful  It t ten  have  been  collected 
with  the  greatcll  care.  We  learn  from  thefe,  that  her 
marriage  with  John  Paul  Manfione  was  unhappy.— 
She  was  married  to  him  when  fhe  was  not  1 4 years  of 
age,  and  his  conduft  afterwards  gave  her  infinite  un- 
cafinefs.  He  engaged  in  a confpiracy  againlt  the 
duke  of  Ferrara ; was  detefted  and  imprifoned  by 
him ; but,  though  condemned  by  the  judges,  not  put 
to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  en- 
largement, hut  in  vain  ; for  be  died  in  prifon,  having 
fhown  fuch  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  as  made 
it  imagined  he  had  loll  his  fenfes.  She  never  would 
liilen  afterwards  to  any  propofals  of  marriage,  though 
feveral  were  made  to  her.  All  that  came  from  her 
pen  was  fo  much  cftccmed,  that  a collection  was  made 
even  of  the  notes  fhe  writ  to  her  fervants  ; feveral 
of  which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of  her 
letters. 

GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to  increafe 
plesfurc,  to  dimiuiih  pain  in  us;  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preferve  to  us 
the  poffeHion  of  agreeable  feofatious,  and  remove  tbofe 
of  an  oppofitc  nature. 

Mora 1 Good  denotes  the  right  conduft  of  the  fe- 
veral fenfes  and#p»fliona,  or  their  juft  proportion  and 
accommodation  to  their  icfpcftivc  objefts  and  rela- 
tions. See  Morals. 

Good  Abearing,  (bonus  gejlus ,)  fignifies  an  exaft  car- 
riage or  behaviour  of  a fubjeft  towards  the  king  and 
the  people,  whereunto  fomc  perfons  upon  their  mifbe- 
haviour  art  bound : and  he  that  is  bound  to  this,  is 
faid  to  be  more  ftriftly  bound  than  to  the  peace  ; be- 
cause where  the  peace  is  not  broken,  the  furcty  fie  bono 
gtfiu  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a man's  com- 
pany, or  by  their  weapons. 

N Good  Behaviour , in  law,  an  ex  aft  carriage  and  bcha- 

* viour  to  the  king  and  his  people. 

A jufticc  of  the  peace  may,  at  the  requeft  of  ano- 
ther, or  where  he  himfclf  feet  caufe,  demand  furetjr 
for  the  good  behaviour  ; and  to  that  end  the  juftice 
may  iflue  out  his  warrant  againft  any  perfons  whatfo- 
ever,  under  the  decree  of  nobility  ; but  when  it  is  a 
nobleman,  complaint  ia  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  king’s  bench,  where  fuch  nobleman  may 
141. 
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be  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  Infants  and  fcme  coverti,  Oood. 
who  ou^ht  to  find  furcty  by  their  friends,  may  be  bound  — v— — « 
over  to  their  ({ood  behaviour ; as  alfo  lunatics,  that  Jnmb9* 
have  fometimes  lucid  intervals,  and  all  others  who  break 
the  peace,  or  being  fuipefted  to  do  it  by  affrays,  af- 
faults,  battery',  wounding,  fighting,  quarrelling,  threat- 
ening, 4c.  A pci  fan  may  be  like  wife  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  for  a fcandaluus  way  of  living,  keeping  * 
bawdy- houfes,  gaming  huufes,  See.  and  fo  may  com- 
mon drunkards,  whoremongers,  common  whores, 
cheats,  libellers,  See.  He  w ho  demands  furety  for  the 
peace,  on  any  violence  offered,  mull  take  an  oath  be- 
fore the  juftice,  that  he  gw»  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  fome 
bodily  harm,  S:c.  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  malice,  but 
frotn  a regard  to  his  own  fafety. 

Good ■ Breeding.  Sec  Gad-  AI Assists. 

Good  Friday , a fall  of  the  Chriltian  church,  in  me- 
mory of  the  fufteringi  and  death  of  JefusCbrift.  It  is 
obferved  on  the  Friday  in  holy  or  pssffitm  nveek  ; and  it 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  good,  be  caufe  of  the 
blcffed  effects  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings,  which  were  a 
propitiator)'  or  expiating  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the 
w'orld.  The  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  firll  ages  of  Chriliianity, 
and  w'as  always  obferved  as  a day  of  the  drifted  falling 
and  humiliation.  Among  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Long- Friday ; hut  for  what  reafon,  except  on  account 
of  tht  long  fadings  and  offices  thu»  ufed,  is  uncertain. 

On  Good  Friday  the  pope  fits  on  a plain  form ; and, 
after  fervice  is  ended,  when  the  cardinals  wait  on  him 
back,  to  his  chamber,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a deep 
filence,  as  a teilimony  of  their  forrow.  In  the  night  of 
Good-Friday,  the  Greeks  perform  the  ohfequies  of  our 
Saviour  rouud  a great  crucifix,  laid  on  a bed  of  date, 
adorned  with  flowers ; thefe  the  biffiops  diilributc  a- 
mong  the  aififtants  when  the  ofticc  is  ended.  The 
Armenians,  on  this  day,  fet  open  a holy  fcpulcbrc,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  mount  Calvary. 

Good*  Hope,  or  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  a promontory  of 
Africa,  where  the  Dutch  have  built  a good  town  and  fort.  . 

It  is  fituated  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots;  for  an 
account  of  whom,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  with  itfl 
firll  difeovery,  fee  the  article  Hottentots. 

The  Cape  of  Good-  f lope  has  been  generally  eft  tent- 
ed the  moll  foutherly  point  of  Africa,  though  it  is  not 
truly  fo.  In  Phillip* s Voyage  to  Botany  Bay  *,  we  are  • p ^|. 
told,  that  the  land  which  projefts  fartheft  to  the  fouth 
is  a point  to  the  eaft  of  it,  called  by  the  English  Cape 
Lagullus  i a name  corrupted  from  the  original  Portu- 
guefe  das  Agulhas,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  ap- 
pellation des  Aiguilles,  is  dcfcriptive  of  its  form,  and 
would  rightly  be  tranllated  Needle  Cape. 

On  approaching  the  Cape,  a very  remarkable  emi- 
nence may  in  clear  weather  be  difeovered  at  a confider- 
able  diftance  ; and  is  called  the  Table-mountain  from  its 
appearance,  as  it  terminates  in  a Aat  horizontal  fur  face, 
from  which  the  face  of  the  rock  defeends  almoft  per- 
pendicularly. In  the  mild  or  fummer  fcafon,  which 
commences  in  September,  and  continues  till  March, 
the  Table  Laud  or  Mountain,  is  fometimes  fuddenly 
capped  with  a white  cloud,  by  fome  called  the  fprtading 
of  she  Table-cloth.  When  this  cloud  feems  to  roll 
down  the  fteep  face  of  the  mountain,  it  is  a fure  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  gale  of  wind  from  the  fouth- 
eaft ; which  generally  blows  with  great  violence,  and 
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(bnettnct  continues  a day  or  mo*-;,  but  in  common  is 
of  fhort  duraticn.  On  the  firfl  appearance  of  this 
cloud,  the  ihips  in  Table  Bay  begin  to  prepare  for  it, 
by  linking  yards  and  top- marts,  and  making  every 
thing  a9  fnug  as  poflible. — A little  to  the  xvellward  of 
the  Table  hand,  divided  by  a fmall  valley,  Hands  on 
the  right  hand  fide  of  Table  Bay  a round  hill,  call- 
ed the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  by  many  the  Lion's  Head*  as 
there  if  a continuance  from  it  contiguous  to  the  fea, 
called  the  Lion's  Rump  ; and  when  you  take  a general 
view  of  the  whole,  it  very  much  refemblei  that  animal 
with  his  head  creel.  The  Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion’s  Head, 
and  the  Lion’s  Rump,  have  each  a flag-fluff  on  them, 
by  which  the  approach  of  (hips  is  made  known  to  the 
governor,  particularifing  their  number,  nation,  and  the 
quarter  from  which  they  come.  To  the  eaftward,  fe- 
parated  by  a fmall  chafm  from  the  Thble  Land,  Hands 
Charles’s  Mount,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
DeviTs  Tiwcvr,  or  Devil's  Head;  and  fo  called  from 
the  violent  gulls  of  wind  fuppnfcd  to  iffue  from  it 
when  it  partakes  of  the  cap  that  covers  the  Tabic 
Land,  though  thefe  gulls  are  nothing  More  than  a de- 
gree of  force  the  wind  acquires  in  coming  through  the 
chtfm.  When  this  phenomenon  appears  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  by  no  mean*  fo  frequent  as  in  the  even- 
ing, the  fallors  have  a faying,  as  the  Devil’s  Tower  is 
almoH  contiguous  to  the  Table  Land,  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  going  to  breakfaft  ; if  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  that  he  is  going  to  dinner;  and  if  in  the  even- 
ing, that  the  cloth  is  fpread  for  fupper.  Table-moun- 
tain rifes  about  3*567  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
the  Devil’s  Tower,  about  3368  ; and  the  Lion's  Head, 
2764.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  lies  Conjlan - 
tia,  a diflndl  confiiting  of  two  farms,  wherein  the  fa- 
mous wines  of  that  name  arc  produced. 

The  above  deferibed  high  land*  form  a kind  of  am- 
phitheatre about  the  Table-valley,  where  the  Cape- 
town Hatidu.  This  is  litualed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  height,  or  Table-mountain ; and  almoH  in  the 
centre  of  the  Table  Bay,  fo  called  from  that  moun- 
tain.— This  bay,  it  is  observed  in  Phillip's  Voyage, 
44  cannot  properly  be  called  a port,  being  by  no  means 
a HatiVn  of  fecurity  ; it  is  expofed  to  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  which  fet  into  it  from  the  fea  ; 
and  is  far  from  fufficiently  fecured  from  thofe  which 
blow  from  the  land.  The  guHs  Winch  detrend  from 
the  fumniit  of  Table- mountain  ate  fufficient  to  force 
.{tups  from  their  anchors,  and  even  violently  to  annoy 
perfons  on  the  fhore,  by  deflroying  any  tents  or  other 
temporary  edifices  which  may  be  erected,  and  railing 
clouds  of  fine  dull,  which  produce  very  troublefome 
effe&c.  A gale  of  this  kind,  from  the  fouth-eart,  blew 
for  three  days  fucecflivcly  when  Captain  Cook  lay  here 
in  his  firfl  voyage;  at  which  time,  he  informs  us,  the 
Kefulution  was  the  only  (hip  in  the  harbour  that  had 
not  dragged  her  anchors.  The  Horns  from  the  fea 
*rc  Hill  more  formidable ; fo  much  fo,  that  Hups 
have  frequently  been  driven  by  them  from  their  ancho- 
rage, and  wrecked  at  the  head  of  the  Bay.  But  thefe 
accident*  happen  chiefly  in  the  quoad*  movJfant  or  win- 
ter months,  from  May  14  to  the  fame  day  of  Augufl; 
during  which  time  few  (hips  venture  to  anchor  here. 
Our  fleet  arriving  later,  lay  perfectly  unmolefled  as 
Lmg  a*  Jt  was  ncccflary  fer  it  to  remain  tu  this  Ration. 
VoL.  VIII.  Parti. 
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— Falfc  Bay,  on  the  foutb-eaft  fide  of  the  Cape,  is  CocJ. 
more  fccure  than  Table  Bay  during  the  'prevalence  of 
the  north-  weff  winds,  but  HiHlcfs  fo  in  flrong  gales  from 
the  Tout  heart.  It  is,  however,  lefs  frequented,  being 
24  miles  of  very  heavy  road  diilaui  from  Cape  Town, 
whence  almoH  all  neceffarics  mull  be  procured.  The 
mo!l  flickered  part  of  Falfc  Bay  is  a reccfs  on  the  weft 
fide, called  Simon's  liny." 

The  latcft  and  moll  particular  as  well  as  apparently  the 
moll  juft  account  of  the  Cape  Town,  concerning  which 
voyagers  have  differed  very  much  from  one  another  in 
their  re  prefin  tat  ions,  is  that  given  by  Mr  White  in  his 
Journal  of  a Voyage  to  Neats  South  I Vales.  From  the  Hup- 
ping, he  obfcrvi sf,  the  town  appears  pleafantly  fituated,  t P*  ®7- 
but  at  the  fame  time  fmall;  a deception  thatarifes  from 
its  being  built  in  a valley  with  fuch  llupendous  mountains 
dircdUy  behind  it.  On  landing,  however,  you  are  furpri- 
fed,  and  agreeably  difappointed,  to  find  it  not  only  ex- 
tenfive,  but  well  built,  and  in  a good  ftyle ; the  Hrcets 
fpacious,  and  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles  with 
great  precilion.  This  exa&ucfs  in  the  formation  of  the 
ltreeia,  when  viewed  from  the  Table  Laud,  is  obferved 
to  be  very  great.  The  houfes  in  general  are  built  of 
ftonc,  cemented  together  with  a glutinous  kind  of  earth 
which  femes  as  mortar,  and  afterwards  neatly  plaflered 
and  wbitewalhed  with  lime.  As  to  their  height  they  do 
not  in  common  exceed  two  Aurics,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  which  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year  blows 
with  great  (Length  and  fury.  For  the  fame  reafon  thatch 
has  been  ufually  preferred  to  tiles  or  fliingles ; but  the  bad 
effects  that  have  proceeded  from  this  made  when  fms 
happen,  has  induced  the  inhabitants  in  all  their  new 
buildings  to  give  the  preference  to  Hates  and  tiles.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  houfes,  according  to  the  cuHora  of 
the  Dutch  nation,  arc  not  only  uncommonly  neat  and 
clean  in  appearance,  but  they  are  really  fo  ; and  the 
furniture  1*  rather  rich  than  elegant.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  with  the  bed  rooms  or  upper  apart- 
ments; which  arc  very  barely  and  ill  furoithed.  i‘he 
Hreets  arc  rough,  uneven,  and  unpaved.  But  many  of 
the  houfes  have  a fpacc  flagged  before  the  door;  and  o- 
thers  have  trees  planted  before  them,  which  form  a 
pleafant  {hade,  and  give  an  agreeable  aicto  the  rtrects. 

The  only  landing-place  is  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  a wooden  quay  running  fume  paces  into 
the  fea,  with  fcvcral  cranes  on  it  for  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  fcoota  that  come  along  fide. 

To  this  place  excellent  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes,  w hich 
makes  the  watering  of  (hips  bo*h  eafy  and  expeditious. 

Clofc  to  the  quay,  on  the  left  hand.  Hands  the  caJtle 
and  principal  iomefs;  a flrong  exteniive  work,  having 
excellent  accommodations  for  the  troops,  and  for  many 
of  the  civil  officers  belonging  to  the  company.  Within 
the  gates,  the  company  have  their  principal  Horei; 
which  arc  fpacious  as  well  as  convenient.  This  fort 
covers  and  defends  the  call  part  of  the  town  and  har-  / 
hour,  as  Amilerdam  fort  docs  the  weft  part.  The  lat- 
ter, which  has  been  built  fince  commodore  John  ft  on’* 
expedition,  and  whereon  both  French  and  Dutch 
judgment  have  been  united  to  render  it  cffeclual  and 
flrong,  is  admirably  planned  and  calculated  to  annoy 
and  harafs  (hips  coming  into  the  bay.  Some  fmallcr 
detached  fortifications  extend  along  the  coaft,  both  to 
the  earl  and  weft,  and  make  landing,  which  was  not 
C thp 
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Ocoi.  the  ca/c  before  the  late  war,  tkinrdoM  and  difficult, 
in  a word.  Cape  Town  it  at  this  time  fortified  with 
Arcngth,  regularity,  and  judgment. 

The  governor’*  houfe  is  delightfully  fituated,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  garden,  the  property  of 
the  Dutch  Cad  Indfa  company,  ufe fully  planted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  elegantly  laid  out.  The  governor’* 
family  mike  what  ufc  they  pleafe  of  the  prodace  of 
the  garden,  which  i*  various  and  abuadant ; but  the 
original  intention  of  the  company  in  appropriating  fo 
extenfive  a piece  of  ground  to  this  purpofe  was,  that 
their  hofpital,  which  ii  generally  pretty  full  when  their 
(hip*  arrive  after  long  voyage*,  may  be  well  fupplied 
with  fruit*  and  vegetable*,  and  likewife  that  their  (hip* 
may  receive  a fimtlar  fupply.  Tin's  garden  is  as  public 
as  St  James'*  park  ; ar.d  for  its  handfome,  pie  a fan  t, 
and  well-lhadcd  walks,  is  much  frequented  by  perfons 
of  every  defer  iption,  but  particularly  by  the  faihtouable 
and  gay.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  principal  walk  is  a 
fmall  fpace  walled  in  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  fome 
large  otliiche*  and  a few  deer;  and  a little  to  the  right 
of  this  is  a fmall  menagery,  in  which  the  company  have 
half  a dozen  wild  animals  and  about  the  fame  number 
of  curious  birds. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  town ; one  large, 
plain,  and  unadorned,  for  the  Calvinifts,  the  prevail* 
ing  fe6t  j and  a fmallcr  one  for  the  Lutherans.  The 
hufpital,  which  is  large  and  extenfive,  is  fituaTeJ  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  clofe  to  the  company’s  garden; 
where  the  convalefoents  reap  the  benefit  of  a wholefome 
pure  air,  perfumed  with  the  exhalations  of  a great  va- 
riety of  rich  fruit  trees,  aromatic  (hrubs,  and  odorous 
plants  and  flowers ; and  likewife  have  the  ufc  of  every 
produAion  of  it. 

Bcfides  their  hofpital,  the  Dutch  Eall  India  com- 
pany have  feveral  other  public  buildings,  which  tend 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The  two 
principal  of  thefe  arc,  the  ftahles  and  a houfe  for  their 
Haves.  The  former  is  a handfome  range  of  buddings, 
capable  of  containing  an  incredible  number  of  horfes. 
Thofe  they  have  at  the  Cape  are  fmall,  fpirited,  and 
full  of  life.  The  latter  is  a building  of  confulerable 
extent,  where  *he  flaves,  both  male  and  female,  have 
foparate  apaitmcnts,  in  a very  comfortable  ftyle,  to  rc- 
fide  in  after  the  fatigue*  and  toil  of  the  day  ; and  there 
are  feveral  officers  placed  over  them,  who  have  commo- 
dious apartments,  and  treat  them  humanely. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  though  in  their  per- 
fons  large,  flout,  and  athletic,  have  not  all  that  phlegm 
about  them  which  is  the  charaeteriftic  of  Dutchmen  in 
general.  The  phyfical  influence  of  climate  may  in  fome 
degree  account  for  this ; for  it  >a  well  known  that  in 
all  fouihtrn  latitude*  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  are  move  gay,  and  that  they  are  more  inclined 
to  luxury  and  amufements  of  every  kind,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  hemifphere.  The  ladies  arc 
hvely,  good  natu red,  and  familiar  ; and  from  a pecu- 
liar gay  turn,  they  admit  of  liberties  that  would  be 
thought  reprehen  fiblc  in  England,  though  perhaps 
they  as  fcldom  overleap  the  bounds  of  virtue  as  the 
women  of  other  countries. 

The  heavy  draft  work  about  the  Cape  is  moftly  per- 
formed by  oxen  ; which  are  here  brought  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  ufefulntfs  and  docility.  It  is  not 
facocunon  to  fee  14,  1 6,  and  fometimes  i8t  in  one  of 
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their  teams ; when  the  roads  are  heavy,  they  fome-  Good 
times,  though  rarely,  yoke  ao ; all  which  the  Hotten-  f 
tots,  Malays,  and  Cape  Caves,  lave  in  tlie  moll  per-  J 

fed  fubjection  and  obedience.  One  of  thefe  fellows 
places  himfclf  on  the  fore  part  of  the  waggon,  or,  when 
loaded,  on  the  top  of  the  load,  and  with  a tremendous 
long  whip,  which  from  its  tizc  he  is  obliged  to  held  in 
both  his  hands,  manages  thefe  creatures  with  inexpref- 
fiblc  addrefv  When  he  finds  expedition  needful,  he  can 
make  them  keep  whatever  pace  hcchoofcs,  either  trot 
or  gallop  (a  gait  performed  or  kept  up  with  difficulty 
by  European  oxen),  and  that  with  as  much  cafe  as 
if  he  was  driving  horfes.  They  likewife  manage 
horfes  with  the  lame  dexterity  ; and  to  fee  one  of 
them  driving  three,  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
pair,  in  hand,  with  one  of  thefe  long  whips,  would 
make  the  moll  complete  mailer  of  the  whip  in  England 
ent  a defpicablc  figure.  Carriages  are  not  very  nume- 
rous at  the  Cape,  as  the  inhabitauts  in  general  travel 
in  covered  waggons,  which  better  foil  the  roughnefs 
of  the  count rv.  The  governor  and  fome  few  of  the 
principal  people  keep  couches,  which  arc  a good  deal 
in  the  Englifh  ftyle,  and  always  drawn  by  fix  horfes. 

Good  Manntrt.  Sec  Manners. 

GOOGINGS,  in  fea  language,  are  clamps  of  iron 
bolted  on  the  flein-pofl  of  a Ihip,  whereon  to  hang 
the  rudder  and  keep  it  Heady ; for  which  purpofe  there 
is  a hole  in  each  of  them,  to  receive  a correfpondent 
fpindle  bolted  on  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns 
thereby  as  upon  hinges. 

GOOSE,  in  ornithology.  See  Am  as.  The  goofe 
was  held  in  great  efteem  amongtl  the  Romans,  for  ha- 
ving faved  the  Capitol  from  the  invafion  of  the  Gauls  . 
by  cackling  and  clapping  its  wings.  Geefc  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Juno;  and  the  ci-ufors,  when  they  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  provided  meat  for  them.  There 
was  alio  an  annual  feail  at  Rome,  at  which  they  car- 
ried a filver  image  of  a goofe  in  Hate  ; and  hanged  a 
dog,  to  puniih  that  animal  becaufe  he  did  not  bark  at 
4hc  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

Goo%s-jinderf  in  ornithology.  See  Me  nous. 

GootR-Berry , in  botany.  See  Rises. 

Gooj<-AVrf,  in  a (hip,  a piece  of  iron  fixed  on  the 
one  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the  laniard  of  the 
whip-ftaff  or  the  wheel- rope  comes,  for  fleering  the 
(hip. 

CooiR-Wing,  in  the  fea- language.  When  a (hip 
(ails  before,  or  with  a quarter-wind  on  a frelh  gale, 
to  make  the  more  halle,  they  lanch  out  a boom  and 
fail  on  the  Ice- fide ; and  a fail  fo  fitted,  is  called  » 
goofe- wing, 

GORCUM,  a town  of  the  United  Province*,  in 
South  Holland,  which  carries  on  a con  fid  era  blc  trade 
in  cheefe  and  butter.  It  is  fitnated  on  the  riven 
Ligne  and  Macfe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  55.  N.  Lat, 

5l-  49- 

GORDIANUS  I.  (a  Roman  general),  was  for  hi* 
valour  and  virtues  chofen  emperor  by  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  Muximinus,  A.  D.  237  ; but  his  ion,  whom 
he  had  aflociated  with  himfelf  in  the  throne,  being 
(lain  by  Capcllian,  the  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maxinunus,  Gordianus  killed  himfelf  the  fame  year. 

See  Rome. 

GoaoiANUS  III.  (grandfon  of  the  former),  a re- 
nowned warrior,  and  fly  led  The  guardian  of  the  Roman 

tommour 
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tcmrxnKveaUh.  He  was  treaclieroufly  afTaffinated  by 
Oordiai  philippus,  an  Arabian,  one  of  his  generals  ; who,  to 
’ the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  Romans  of  that  era,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  empire,  A.  D.  244.  See  Roms. 

GORDIAN-khot,  in  antiquity,  a knot  made  in 
the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the  chariot  of  Gordius  king 
of  Phrygia,  fo  very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  find- 
ing where  it  began  or  ended.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who 
untied  tilts  knot  (hould  be  mailer  of  Afia.  Alexander 
having  undertaken  it,  was  unable  to  accomplifli  it } 
when  fearing  left  his  not  untying  it  {hould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a check  in  kthe  way  of  his 
conquefts,  he  cut  it  afunder  with  his  fword,  and  thus 
either  accomplifhed  or  eluded  the  oracle. 

GORDIUS,  the  hair  worm,  a genus  of  infc&i 
belonging  to  the  dais  of  Vtrmet  intcjtina.  There  are 
Several  fpecies,  1.  The  aquaticus,  or  water  hair-worm, 
is  10  or  is  inches  in  length,  and  of  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a horfe  hair:  its  (kin  is  frriooth  and  fomewhat  glofly, 
without  furrows ; its  c dour  pale  ycllowifh  white  all  over, 
except  the  head  and  tail,  which  arc  black  and  glofly.  The 
body  is  rounded,  and  very  (lender  in  proportion  to  its 
length:  the  mouth  is  fmall,and  placed  horizontally  j the 
jaws  are  both  of  the  fame  length,  and  obtuie  at  their 
extremities.  This  fpccies  is  common  in  our  frefh  waters, 
more  cfpecially  in  clay,  through  which  H pa  (Fes  as  a 
fjfh  docs  through  the  water,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
fprings.  This  is  the  worm  that  in  Guinea  and  in  fome 
other  of  the  hot  countries  gets  into  the  flc(h  of  the  na- 
tives, and  occafions great  mifehief;  with  us,  though  fre- 
quent enough  in  water  where  people  bathe,  it  never  at- 
tempts this. — 3.  The  argillaccus,  or  clay  hair-worm, 
is  only  a variation  of  the  preceding  one  in  colour,  be- 
ing ycllowifh  at  the  extremities  It  chiefly  inhabits 
the  clay ; and  Linnseus  calls  that  its  proper  element, 
from  its  being  generally  dug  out  of  it. — 3.  Th*  me- 
dinenfis,  or  mufcular  hair-worm,  is  a(I  over  of  a pale 
ycllowifh  colour.  It  is  a native  of  both  Indies ; fre- 
quent in  the  morning  dew,  from  whence  it  enters  the 
naked  feet  of  the  (laves,  and  occafions  a difeafe  much 
knowu  in  tliofe  countries,  and  to  which  children  are 
very  liable : it  creates  the  moft  troublcfomc  itching*, 
and  too  often  excites  a fever  and  inflammation.  It 
particularly  infcfls  the  mufdes  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
from  whence  it  may  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  filk  or  thread  tied  round  the  head  : but  the 
created  caution  is  need! ary  in  this  Ample  operation, 
left  the  animal,  by  being  drained  too  much,  (hould 
break}  for  if  any  part  remains  under  the  (kin,  it  quick- 
ly grown  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  becomes  a cruel, 
and  fometimes  fatal  enemy,  to  the  poor  (laves  in  par- 
ticular. Baths  with  infufions  of  bitter  plants,  and  all 
vermifuges,  deftroy  it. — 4.  The  marinuv,  or  fea  hair- 
worm, is  filiform,  twifted  fpirally,  and  lying  flat,  a- 
bout  half  an  inch  in  length;  of  a whitifh  colour, 
fmooth,  and  fcarcely  dimini(hing  at  the  head.  It  it 
as  great  a tormentor  of  herrings,  bleaks,  and  various 
other  fi(b,  as  the  gordim  mtdhunju  is  of  man.  The 
filh  when  infefled  with  thefe  animals  rife  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  tumble  about  a>  if  in  great  agony. 

Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas, 
was  a poor  hufbandmau,  with  two  yokes  of  oxen, 
wherewith  he  ploughed  his  land  and  drew  his  wain. 
An  eagle  fitting  a long  while  upon  one  of  his  oxen. 


he  confulted  the  foothfayers  5 a virgin  bid  him  facri-  Oovrt**. 
fice  to  Jupiter  to  the  capacity  of  king.  He  married  ' "-v— v* 
the  virgin,  who  brought  forth  Midas.  The  Perfians 
inftru&ed  by  the  oracle  to  fet  the  firft  perfon  they  met 
in  a wain  upon  the  throne,  met  Gordius,  and  made  him 
king.  Midas  for  this  good  fortune  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter his  father’s  cart.  The  knot  of  the  yoke,  they  fay, 
was  fo  well  twilled,  that  he  who  could  unloofe  it  was 
pro  mi  fed  the  empire  of  Afia  { hence  the  proverb  of 
the  Gerdau  knot  had  its  original.  See  Count  as  Knot. 

GORDON  (Alexander),  an  excellent  draughtf- 
man  and  a good  Grecian,  who  redded  many  years  is 
Italy,  vifited  moft  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  ficc.  was  fecrc- 
trary  to  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Egyptian  Club,  compofed  of 
gentlemen  wife  had  vifited  Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich, 

Dr  Shaw,  Dr  Pococke,  ficc.)  He  fucceedcd  Dr 
Stukely  as  fccretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
office  he  refigued  in  1741  to  Mr  Jofcph  Ames.  He 
went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  befides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  fcvcral  offices,  fuch  as  regifter  of 
the  province,  ficc.;  and  died  a jufticc  of  the  peace, 
leaving  a handfotne  eftate  to  his  family.  He  publifhed, 

1.  Itinetarium  SefUentrivnalc,  or  a Journey  through  moft 
parts  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  in  two  parts,  with  66 
copperplates,  1726,  folio.  2.  Supplement  to  the  Itine - 
rarium , 1 732,  folio.  3.  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  fon  Csefar  Borgia.  4.  A complete  Hiftory  of 
the  ancient  Ampitheatrrt,  1730,  8vo.  afterwards  en- 
larged in  a fecond  edition.  5.  An  EiTay  towards  ex- 
plaining the  hieroglyphical  figures  on  the  Coffin  of  the 
ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  Capt.  WilliamLethieuIler. 

1 737,  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  Twenty-five  Plates  of  all  the 
Egyptian  Mummies  and  other  Egyptian  Antiquities  in 
England,  1759,  folio. 

Gordon  (Thomas),  noted  for  his  tranflations  and 
political  writings,  was  born  at  Kirkudbright  in  North 
Britain.  He  came  young  to  London  j where  he  fop- 
ported  himfelf  by  teaching  languages,  until  he  procu- 
red employment  under  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen 
Anne’s  time,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  now  known. 

He  firft  diftinguithed  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Dr 
Hoadley  in  the  Bangoriao  cont rover fy  * which  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr  Trent  hard,  in  coniundioa  with 
whom  he  wrote  the  well-known  Cato’s  Letters,  upon 
a variety  of  important  public  fubje&s.  Thefe  were 
followed  by  another  periodical  paper,  under  the  title 
of  the  Independent  Whig  \ which  was  continued  fome 
years  after  Mr  Trenchard’s  death,  by  Gordon  alone, 
againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ; but  with  more 
acrimony  than  was  fhown  in  Cato’s  Letters.  At  length 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  retained  him  to  defend  his  adtni- 
niftration,  to  which  end  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28th  1 750,  he  was  firft 
commifltoncr  of  the  wine  licences,  an  office  which  he 
had  enjoyed  many  years.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
fecond  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  great  friend  Trcne 
chard,  by  whom  he  had  children. — He  publifhed  En- 
glifh  tranflations  of  S&lluft  and  Tacitus,  with  additional 
difeourfes  to  each  author,  which  contain  much  good 
matter.  Alfo,  two  collections  of  his  tra&s  have  been 
preferred  : the  firft  intilled,  A Cordial  for  Low- 
fpirits,  in  three  volumes  ; and  the  fecond,  The  Pil- 
lars of  Pricftcraft  and  Orthodoxy  fhak/n,  in  two  to 
C 2 lame*/ 
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Got  foul*  Iuraea.  But  thefe,  like  many  other  poflhumout  things, 
•II  had  better  have  been  fupprefTed.  In  his  tranflutions  as 

i or£t'“  we|j  -j  hia  other  works  he  places  the  verbs  at  the  ends 
of  fcntcnces,  according  to  the  Latin  idiom,  in  a very  ftiff 
andaflcfled  manner. 

GORDON1A,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  polyan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadclphia  dafa  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  Ample  ; the  ttylc  five-cornered,  with  the 
fiigm.i  quinqjefid ; the  capfulc  quinquclocular ; the  feeds 
two-foltl  with  a leafy  wing.  This  is  a tall  and  very 
ftraight  tree,  with  a regular  pyramidal  head.  Its  leaves 
are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  bay,  but  ferrated. 
It  begins  to  bloflom  in  May,  and  continues  bringing 
forth  its  flowers  the  grcatell  part  of  the  fummer.  The 
flowers  are  fixed  to  foot-ilalks,  four  or  five  inches  long; 
are  monopctalous,  divided  into  five  fegment6,  cncom- 
pafling  a tuft  of  damina  headed  with  fellow  apices ; 
which  flowers,  in  November,  are  fuccecded  by  a co- 
nic capfula  having  a divided  calyx.  The  capftda, 
when  ripe,  opens,  and  divides  into  five  fections,  dif- 
doling  many  I mall  half-winged  feeds.  This  tree  re- 
tains its  leaves  all  the  year,  and  grows  only  in  wet 
places,  and  ufually  in  water.  The  wood  is  fomiwhat 
{oft ; yet  Mr  Catcfby  mentions  his  having  feen  fomc 
beautiful  tables  made  of  it.  It  grows  in  Carolina,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  more  northern  colonics. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements,  which, 
according  to  Gullim,  denotes  a coward.  It  is  a figure 
confifiing  of  two  arch  lines  drawn  one  from  the  limiter 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  finifler  bale,  both  meet- 
ing in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fefs  point. 
Sec  Hualory. 

GO  REE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  near  Cape  dc 
Vcrd,  lubjedt  to  the  Freuch.  It  is  a fmall  fpot  not 
exceeding  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  import- 
ance arifes  from  its  fituation  for  trade  fo  near  Cape 
Vcrd,  and  it  has  been  therefore  a bone  of  contention 
between  European  nations.  It  was  firft  poflefled  by 
the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh ; but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe  polfcf- 
fion  it  remained  till  the  year  1759,  when  the  Britilh 
arms  were  every  where  triumphant ; and  it  was  redu- 
ced by  commodore  Kcppel,  but  reftored  to  the  French 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Englilh  in  the  lad  war,  but  again  reftored  at  the 
peace  of  1783.  E.  Long.  17.  20.  N Lat.  14*43* 

Gores,  the  capital  town  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  in  Holland,  eight  miles  South  of  Erich  E. 
Long.  3.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GORLY,  a borough,  fair,  and  pod  town  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  province  of  Lcinder,  otherwife 
called  Newborcfogb.  It  Hands  about  18  miles  north  of 
Wexford  town,  and  45  from  Dublin.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 
W.  Long.  6.  30.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ; patronage  in  the  family  of  Ram. 

GORGE,  in  archite&urc,  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying  between  the  aftra- 
gal,  above  the  {haft  of  the  pillar,  and  the  annulets. 

Gorgs,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of  the  plat- 
form of  any  work.  See  Fortification. 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  the  heating  of  a crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck  of  a lion,  a fwan. 
See.  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is 
gorged  with  a ducal  coronet,  &c. 


Gorged  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  gorge  or  reck  of  a Gorged 
peacock,  fwan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a different  colour  A 
or  metal  from  the  reft.  » >rgon*. 

GORGET,  a kind  of  hrcsft-platc  like  a half  moon,  * 
with  the  3nns  of  the  prince  thereon;  worn  by  the  of- 
ficers of  foot.  They  are  to  be  cither  gilt  or  filver, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  burtons  on  the  uni- 
forms. 

Gorget,  or  Gorgerrt,  in  furgery,  is  the  name 
which  the  French  give  to  the  concave  or  cannulated 
conductor,  ufed  in  lithotomy.  See  Surgery. 

GOKGONA,  a fmall  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  fca  of 
Tufcany,  and  near  that  of  Corfica,  about  right  miles 
in  circumference  ; remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of 
anchovies  taken  near  it.  E.  Long.  10  o.  N.  Lat. 
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Gorgon  a,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  12  miles 
weft  of  the  coatt  of  Peru,  in  America.  It  is  indif- 
ferent high  land,  very  woody,  and  tome  of  the  trees 
.are  very  tall  and  large,  and  proper  for  mafts.  It  is 
about  to  miles  in  circumference,  and  hasfcveral  fprings 
and  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  but  is  fubjeit  to  con- 
ftant  rains.  W.  Long.  79.  3.  is.  Lat.  3.  30. 

GORGON  I A,  in  natural  hiltory,  a genus  of  zoo- 
phytes, which  formerly  were  called  ceraiophy!ont%  and  are 
known  in  Englilh  by  the  names  of fta-Jant , ftamfeatbcrtt 
and  fca-tukip*.  Linnrcus  and  Dr  Pallas  confidcr  them  as 
of  a mixed  nature  in  their  growth,  between  animals 
and  vegetables  ; but  Mr  Ellis  ftiows  them  to  be  true 
animals  of  the  polype  kind,  growing  pp  in  a branched 
form  refembliug  a fhrub,  and  in  no  part  vegetable. 

They  difler  from  the  frefh  water  polype  in  many  of 
their  qualities,  and  particularly  in  producing  from  their 
own  iubdance  a hard  and  folid  ftipport,  ferving  many 
of  the  putpofes  of  the  bone  in  other  animals.  This  is 
formed  by  a concreting  juice  thrown  out  from  a pecu- 
liar fet  of  longitudinal  parallel  tubes,  running  along  the 
internal  furface  of  the  fleftty  part;  in  the  coats  of  thefe 
tubes  arc  a number  of  fmall  orifices,  through  which <hc 
ofleoua  liquor  exiudes,  and  concreting,  fottns  the  layers 
of  that  hard  part  of  the  annular  circles,  which  force, 
judging  from  the  confidence  rather  than  the  texture, 
have  erroueoufly  denominated  t moj.  The  furface  of 
tlie  gorgonia  is  eompofed  of  a kind  of  feales,  fo  well 
adapted  to  each  other  as  to  ferve  for  defence  from  ex- 
ternal injuries : .and  the  flefli,  or,  as  fume  have  called 
it,  the  lari  or  cortex , con  lift  a of  proper  mufeles  and 
tendons  for  extending  the  openings  of  their  cells;  for 
fending  forth  from  thence  their  polype  fuckers  in  feareh 
of  food  ; and  for  drawing  them  in  fuddeuly,  and  con- 
trafling the  fpbinftcr  mufeles  of  thefe  Harry  cell*,  in 
order  to  fecurc  thefe  tender  parts  from  danger;  and 
alfo  of  proper  fecretory  du&s,  to  furotfh  and  dcpofic 
the  ofleous  matter  that  forms  the  ftem  and  branches  as 
well  as  the  bafe  of  the  bone.  Mr  Ellis  affirms,  that  there 
are  ovaries  in  thefe  animals,  and  thinks  it  very  probable 
that  many  of  them  are  viviparous.  Sec  Corallines. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity  and  mythology.  Au- 
thors arc  not  agreed  in  the  account  they  give  of  the 
Gcrgons.  The  poets  reprefent  them  as  three  fillers, 
whofe  names  were  Slit  no,  Eurya!ct  and  Mcdufa  4 the 
latter  of  whom  war  mortal,  and,  having  been  deflower- 
ed by  Neptune,  was  killed  by  Pcrfeus ; the  two  for- 
mer were  fubjedfc  neither  to  age  nor  death.  They  are 
defetibed  with  wings  ou  their  ibuuUlcra,  with  l'cipeota 
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Cariiij  round  their  heaiis.  their  hand.  »crf  of  braf*,  and  ihcvr 
'i  teeth  of  a prudigioos  lizr,  k>  that  they  were  object* 
(ioihen.  of  urror  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Me  ufa, 
' her  finer*,  according  to  Virgil,  were  appointed  to  keep 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  Pluto. 

.Mvftffynr  fr/ttr'  : roriarwm  mtmjha ftrart-m— 
GolUiuMil, 

Diodorus  Siculus  will  have  the  Gorgon*  and  Amazon* 
to  have  been  two  warlike  nations  ot  women,  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  Libya  which  lav  on  the  lake  Tri- 
tonidi*.  The  extermination  of  thefc  female  nations  was 
not  efic&ed  till  Hercules  undertook  and  performed  it. 

Paufania*  fays,  the  Gorgon*  were  the  daughters  of 
Phorbus ; after  whufc  death  Mcduia,  his  daughter, 
reigned  over  the  people  dwelling  near  the  lake  Tri- 
ton  id  is.  The  queen  was  pafiionately  fond  of  hunting 
and  war,  fo  that  Ihc  laid  the  neighbouring  countries 
quite  wallc.  At  hfi,  Perfeu*  having  made  war  on 
them,  and  killed  the  queen  herfilf,  when  he  came  to 
take  a view  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  the  queen’s 
corpfc  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  he  ordered  her 
head  to  be  cut  off,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  fhow 
hi*  countrymen  the  Greek*,  who  could  not  behold  it 
without  being  itruck  with  aftoniftunent. 

Others  represent  them  a*  a kind  of  monfirous  wo- 
men, covered  with  hair,  who  lived  in  woods  and  fo- 
rclts.  Others  again,  make  them  animals,  rcfembling 
wild  fheep,  whole  eye*  had  a poifonous  and  fatal  in- 
fluence. 

GOR1TIA,  orGoiUTZ,  a ftrong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Aullria,  and  duchy  of  Camiola, 
with  a calUc  ; feated  on  the  river  Litanzo,  20  mile* 
north- eaU  of  Aqutlcia,  and  70  north-tail  of  Venice. 
E-  Long.  13.  43.  N.  Lit. 46.  12. 

GORLjEUS  (Abkahim),  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  pained  a reputation  by  col- 
lecting medals  and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly 
fond  of  the  rings  and  fcals  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
he  publifhed  a prodigious  number  in  1601,  under  this 
title,  Daffjfollstea  ; five  Annular um  SigiUarum,  quorum 
afud  fri/ecs  lam  Grant  quam  Romanos  uj'us  ex  fern ^ arty 
argent Oy  <t  auro , Prompunium.  Hus  was  the  Writ  part 
of  the  woik  : the  fecund  was  intituled,  Variorum  Gem- 
mammy  quikus  anliquitax  in  Jignnndo  uti  folila  fcu'pura. 
Tfiia  woik  has  undergone  teveral  editions,  the  bell  of 
which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1695  : for  it  not  only  con- 
tains a vail  number  of  cut*,  but  alfo  a ihort  explica- 
tion of  them  by  Gronovius.  In  16^8,  he  published  a 
collection  of  medals : which,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Sealigrrtwa.  it  is  not  fafe  always  to  trim.  Gorlxus 
pitched  upon  Delft  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
died  there  in  1609.  His  collections  of  antiques  were 
fold  by  his  heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GORLITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Lufa- 
tia,  fubjeft  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  a hand- 
Come  ft  rung  place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Ncifle,  in 
E.  Long.  15. 15.  N.  Lat.  51.  10. 

GOKTERlA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fruflanra  order,  belonging  to  ihe  fyngenelia  dais 
ef  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  rankiog  under 
the  49th  order,  Confojita.  The  receptacle  is  naked  { 
the  pappus  woolly;  the  florets  of  the  radius  ligulated 
•r  plane;  the  calyx  imbricated  with  fpinous lcale*. 

GOSHAWK.  See  Falco. 

GOSHEN  (anc.  gcog.),  a canton  of  Egypt,  which 


Jofeph  procured  f«>r  his  father  and  his  brethren  when  Collar 
they  came  to  dwell  in  Egypt.  It  was  the  mod  fruit* 
ful  part  of  the  country:  and  its  name  feems  to  be  de-  * ‘ * 

rived  from  the  Hebrew,  Ge/lem,  which  iigiirfics  ‘'rain;'* 
bccaufc  this  province  lying  very  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  expofed  to  rains,  which  were  very  rare  in 
other  cantons,  and  more  efpcaally  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Calmct  docs  not  qudlion  but  that  Golhen,  which  jo- 
fhua  (x.  41.x*.  16.  xv.  51.)  makes  part  of  the  tribe 
of  judah,  is  the  fame  as  the  land  of  Golhen,  which 
was  given  to  Jacob  and  his  Tons  by  Pharaoh  king  of  E- 
gypt  ; (Gcn.xlvi  28).  It  is  certain  that  this  coun- 
try lay  between  Palclline  and  the  city  of  Tanais,  and 
that  the  allotment  of  the  Hebrews  reached  fouthward 
as  far  as  the  Nile,  ( Jofli.  xiii.  3 ) 

GOSLAR,  a large  and  ancient  town  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brunfwick;  it  is  a free 
imperial  city,  and  it  was  here  that  gunpowder  was  firfl 
invented,  by  a monk  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  a 
large  place,  but  the  buildings  are  in  the  ancient  tafte. 

In  1728,  280  houics,  and  St  Stephen's  fine  church, 
were  reduced  to  aihc9.  It  rs  feated  on  a mountain, 
near  the  river  Gofc,  and  near  it  arc  rich  mines  of  iron. 

The  inhabitants  arc  famous  for  brewing  excellent  beer. 

E.  Lon?;.  3.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GOSPEL,  the  hiftory  of  the  life,  aitions,  death, 
refurrcC-tion,  afeenfion,  and  doctrine  of  jefu 9 Chrill. — 

The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  fame  import  with  the* 

Latin  term  evangelist m,  which  fig n tries  glad  tidings,  or 
good  news. 

This  hi  dory  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  St  Mat- 
thew, St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John  ; who  from 
thcuce  arc  called  evangeHjls.  . The  Chrillian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefc  fuurgofpcls  as 
canonical;  not withftanding  which,  fevcral  apocryphal 
go  1 pel*  arc  handed  down  to  us,  and  others  arc  entirely 
doll.  * 

GOSPORT,  a town  of  Hamplhirc,  79  miles  from 
London,  in  the  panth  of  Alverllcck.  It  has  a ferry 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  Portfmouth,  and  is 
a large  town  and  of  great  lradc>  cfpccialiy  in  time  of 
war.  Travellers  eboofe  to  lodge  here,  wlierc  every 
thing  is  cheaper  and  more  commodious  for  them  than 
at  Portfmouth.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
not  1.1  broad  here  as  the  Thames  at  Weftimniler,  is  fe- 
curcd  on  this  fide  hy  four  forts,  and  a platform  of  above 
20  cannon  level  with  the  water.  Here  is  a noble  ho- 
fpita!  built  for  the  cure  of  the  lick  and  wounded  fail- 
ure in  the  fervice  of  the  navy  ; befidcs  a free  fchool. 

GOSSAMER  is  the  name  of  a fine  filmy  fubllance, 
like  cobwcbfi,  which  is  fren  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear 
days  in  autumn,  and  is  more  obfcrvable  in  ftubble- 
fields,  and  upon  furze  and  other  low  bufhes.  This  is 
probably  formed  by  the  flying  fpider,  which,  in  tra-. 
verting  the  air  for  food,  (hoot*  out  thefe  threads  from 
its  anus,  which  arc  borne  down  by  the  dew*,  &c. 

GOSSYPIUM,  or  Cotton  : A genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodclphia  clals  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the. 

37th  order,  Cdumnijira.  The  calyx  is  double,  the. 
exterior  one  trifid;  the  -capfulc  quadrilucular;  the  1 

feeds  wrapt  in  cotton-wool.  There  are  four  fpeciatr, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  1.  The  heiba- 
ceum,  or  common  herbaceous  cotton,  hath  an  herba- 
ceous fmoolli  iLlk  two  feet  high,  branching  upward* ; 

five. 
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0<4Typhua  fi  ?e-1<»bcd  fmooth  leaves ; and  yellow  flowers  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  fucceeded  by  round  ifh  capfules 
full  of  feed  and  cotton.  2.  The  hirfutum,  or  hairy 
American  cotton,  luth  hairy  ftalks  branching  laterally 
two  or  three  feet  high  : pal  mated,  three  and  tire  lobed 
_J»airy  leave* ; and  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large 
oval  pods  furnifhed  with  feeds  and  cotton.  3.  The  bar- 
badenfe,  or  Barbadocs  fhrubby  cotton,  hath  a Ihrubby 
llalk  branching  four  or  five  feet  high,  thrcc-lobcd 
fmooth  leaves,  ghndulous  underneath;  and  yellow  flow* 
ers  fucceeded  by  oval  pods,  containing  feeds  and  cot- 
ton. 4.  The  arborcum,  or  tree  cotton,  hath  an  up- 
right woody  perennial  ftalk,  branching  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ; palmated,  four  or  five  lobed  fmooth  leaves;  and 
yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  pods  filled  with  feeds 
and  cotton 

The  firft  three  fpectesare  annual,  but  the  fourth  is 
perennial  both  in  root  and  ftalk.  In  warm  countries 
ihefe  plants  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the 
fields  for  the  fake  of  the  cotton  they  produce;  but  the 
firft  fpccies  is  mod  generally  cultivated.  The  pods  are 
fomctiitfrs  as  large  as  middling-fized  apples,  clofely 
filled  with  the  cotton  furtounding  the  feed.  Whco 
thefe  plants  are  raifed  in  this  country,  they  mud  be 
continually  kept  in  a warm  ftove,  where  they  will  pro- 
duce feeds  and  cotton.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds. 
See  Cottow. 

* The  American  1 Hands  produce  cotton  ihrubs  of  va- 
rious fixes,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any  cul- 
ture; efpecially  in  low  and  marfhy  grounds.  Their 
produce  is  of  a pale  red  } fame  palcT  than  others ; but 
fo  (hort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None  of  this  is  brought 
to  Europe,  though  it  might  be  ufefully  employed  in 
making  of  hats.  The  little  that  is  picked  up,  fervet 
to  make  matrafles  and  pillows. 

The  cotton-flmibs  that  fupplics  our  manufactures,  re- 
quires a dry  aud  ftony  foil,  and  thrives  beft  in  grounds 
that  have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant 
appears  more  flourifhiog  in  frclh  lands  than  in  thofc 
which  are  exhaufted ; but  while  it  produces  more 
wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit* 

A weftern  expofure  is  fitted  for  it.  The  culture  of 
* it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues  during  the 
firft  fpring-rains.  Holes  are  made  at  fevtn  or  eight 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a few  feeds  thrown 
in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches,  all  the  items  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three 
of  the  ftroogeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Augud*  This  precaution  is  the  more  neccflary, 
as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecund  prun- 
ing; and,  if  the  ftirub  was  filtered  to  grow  more  than 
four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the  greater,  nor 
the  fruit  fo  cafdy  gathered.  The  fame  method  is  pur- 
fued  for  three  years  1 for  fo  long  the  fhrub  may  conti- 
nue, if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  ofterier  with 
the  profped  of  an  advantage  that  will  compenfate  the 
trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  attention  is 
not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it.  Fre- 
quent rains  will  promote  its  growth  ; but  they  mud 
not  be  inccflfant.  Dry  weather  is  particularly  nccdTary 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time 
of  gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dif- 
culourcd  and  fpotted. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  qauft  be  picked 


out  from  the  wool  with  which  they  are  nlturafly  mix-  God*’ 
ed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a cotton-mill ; which  is  il 
an  engine  compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  ^ottnl*0<h 
18  feet  long,  18  lines  in*  circumference,  and  fluted  * ^ 

two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  more  diftance  between  them  than  is  oeceL 
fary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a 
kind  of  little  millftone,  which,  being  put  in  motion 
with  the  foot,  tums  the  roads  in  contrary  directions. 

They  feparatc  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feed  con- 
tained in  it.  * 

GOTH  A,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saae-Gotha,  in  E. 

Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  51.  Some  fancy  this  town  had 
its  name  from  the  Goths,  aud  that  they  fortified  it  in 
their  march  to  Italy  ; but  it  was  only  a village  till  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  by  the  bilhop  of  Mcntx  in  964.  It 
is  fituated  in  a fine  plain  on  the  river  JLcina,  well  built 
and  ftroogly  fortified.  Here  are  two  handfome  churches 
aud  a very  good  hofpital.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  dycra 
wood,  of  which  they  have  three  crops,  but  the  third 
grows  wild.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  a 
vaft  deal  of  corn.  The  caftle  or  ducal  palace  of  Gotha 
was  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century  by  duke  Erncft,  fur- 
named  the  Pitta,  who  caufed  both  that  and  the  town 
to  be  encompaffed  with  ditches  and  ramparts  ; and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Friedenfien,  or  the  Ca/lle  of  Peace,  in  op- 
position to  its  ancient  name  of  Crimmerfiein,  or  the  Cajllt 
of  the  Furies.  It  is  fituated  on  a neighbouring  emi- 
nence, from  whence  there  is  a vaft  protpedk  of  a fruit- 
ful plain.  In  one  of  the  apartments  there  is  a collec- 
tion of  valuable  rarities,  and  a noble  library. 

The  dukedom  of  Saxe  Gotha  is  about  30  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  The  reigning  duke  is  Lewis 
Erncft,  born  in  1 7459  and  married  to  the  ptincefs 
Maria  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Meningen,  by  whom  lie  has  . 

iffue.  He  it  the  head  of  the  Emcftine  line  of  Saxony, 
defccoded  from  the  ck&or  John  Frederick  the  Magna- 
rfimout,  who  was  deprived  of  the  electorate  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  1574;  fmee  which  the  youngcil 
branch  called  the  jftbertinc  has  enjoyed  it.  He  has  Icvcral 
other  principalities  betides  that  of  Saxe  Gotha;  and  his 
revenues  are  computed  at  L.  200,000  a year,  with 
which  be  maintains  about  3000  regular  troops.  As 
he  is  the  moft  powerful  of  aU  the  Saxon  princes  of  the 
Emcftine  branch  ; fo  of  all  the  courts  of  Saxony,  next 
to  that  of  Drefdeu,  he  has  the  moft  numerous  and  the 
moft  magnificent.  His  guards  are  well  clothed,  his  li- 
veries rich,  and  his  tables  ferved  with  more  elegance 
than  profufion.  And  yet  by  the  prudent  management 
of  his  public  finances,  his  iubjc&s  arc  tbe  leatt  bur- 
dened with  taxes  of  any  ftate  in  Germany.  The  reii* 
gion  is  Lutheran. 

GOTHA  RD,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  of 
Switzerland  ; and.frora  the  top,  where  there  ia  an  hofpi- 
tal for  monks,  iv  one  of  the  fioeft  profpetts  in  the 
world.  It  is  eight  miles  from  Aldorf. 

GOTHEBORG,  or  Gothinbuxc,  or  GoUenburg. 

See  GoTTtMDuac. 

GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has  any  relation  to 
the  Goths  : thus  we  fay.  Gothic  cuftoms,  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, &c.  See  Architect!;*!. 

GOTHLAND,  the  moft  foothera  province  of 
Sweden,  being  a pcninfula,  cncoropaflcd  on  three  fide* 
by  the  Baltic  Sea.  or  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of  it. 
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It  it  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  arc,  Eift  Goth-  At  what  time  Woden  reigned  In  tln’i  country*  is  G<*h«. 
land*  Wet!  Gothland*  Smalind*  Halland,  Bleakiog*  quite  uncertain  ; but  all  Juftorians  agree,  that  he  went  — v— " 

and  Schonen.  It  was  a long  time  in  the  poiTcflioa  of  out  in  quell  of  new  fctilcments  with  incredihlc  num- 

the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  ben  of  people  following  him.  He  firft  entered  Koxo- 

1654.  The  principal  towns  of  Gothland  arc  Calmar*  iania,  comprehending  the  countries  of  Pruflia*  Livu- 

Landfcroon,  Chrifliauople,  Daleburg,  Gothenburg,  nia,  and  great  part  of  Mufcovy.  From  thence  he  went 

HelmAar,  Lunden,  Malmone,  and  Vexio.  by  fca  into  the  north  parts  of  Germany  ; and  having 


GOTHS,  a warlike  nation,  and  above  all  others  reduced  Saxony  and  Jutland,  heat  laft  fettled  in  Swe- 
faraous  in  the  Roman  hiilory,  came  originally  out  of  den,  where  he  reigned  till  his  death,  and  became  fo  fa- 
Scandinavia  (the  name  by  which  the  ancients  diilin-  mous  that  his  name  reached  all  countries*  and  he  was 
guifhed  the  prefent  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap-  by  the  northern  nations  worshipped  as  a god.  He  is 
land, .and  Finmark).  According  to  the  mod  probable  fuppofed  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Runic  charac- 
accounts,  they  were  (he  lirA  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun-  tert  out  of  Alia,  and  to  have  taught  the  northern  na- 
trics  ; and  from  thence  fent  colonies  into  the  iflands  of  tioos  the  art  of  poetry  ; whence  he  is  ttylcd  the  father 
the  Baltic,  the  Cimbrian  Cherioncfus,  and  the  adja-  of  the  Scaldi  or  Scaldri,  their  poets,  who  deferibed  in 
cent  places  yet  deilitute  of  inhabitants.  The  time  of  verfe  the  exploits  of  the  great  inen  of  their  nation,  as 
their  f’trd  fettling  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  time  when  the  bards  did  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 


they  find  peopled  with  their  colonies  the  abovemention- 
ed  (Hands  and  Cherfonefus,  are  equally  uncertain;  tho* 


The  Romans  diilinguifhed  the  Goths  into  two  claf- 
fes  ; the  Ollrogoths  and  Vifi^oths.  Theft  names  they* 


the  Gothic  annals  fuppofc  the  Utter  to  have  happened  received  before  they  left  Scandinavia,  the  Frjtgotht  be- 
in  the  time  of  Serug  the  great  grandfather  of  Abra-  iog  foftened  by  the  Latins  from  IVcfltro^xbi,  or  thofe 
ham.  This  lull  migration  of  the  Goths  is  faiu  to  have  wbo  inhabited  the  weftem  part  of  Scandinavia,  as  the 
been  condu&ed  by  their  king  Eric  ; in  which  all  the  Oftrogoths  were  thofe  who  inhabited  the  eaftern  part 
ancient  Gothic  chronicles,  as  well  as  tbe  Danilh  and  of  that  country.  Their  hilt ory  thirds  nothing  of  mo* 
Swedish  ones,  agree.  Their  fecund  migration  is  fup-  ment  till  the  time  of  their  quairelling  with  the  Ro- 
pofed  to  have  happened  many  age*  after;  when,  the  mans;  which  happened  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
abovementioned  countries  being  ovcrilocked  with  Caracalla,  fon  to  Scvtrus.  After  that  time  their  hiilory 
people,  Berig,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Goths,  went  becomes  fo  dofcly  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Ro* 
out  with  a fleet  in  quell  of  new  fettlements.  He  landed  mans,  that  for  the  mod  remarkable  particulars  of  it 
in  the  country  of  tbe  Ulmerugiaos,  now  Pomerania,  we  mufl  refer  to  the  article  Rome.  After  thedcitrue* 
drove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divided  tbeir  lands  ton  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Oil  ro- 
am ong  hit  followers.  He  fell  next  upon  the  Vandals,  goths,  under  tbeir  king  Thcodori'-,  became  mailers  of 
whofc  country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Ulmerugians,  the  grcatcil  part  of  Italy,  having  overcome  and  put  to 
and  overcame  them  ; but  inllead  of  forcing  them  to  a-  death  Odoaccr  king  of  tbe  Heruli  in  494.  They  re- 
bandon  their  country,  he  only  made  them  fhare  their  tained  their  dominion  in  tjsis  country  till  the  year  553; 
pofleffions  with  the  Goths.  when  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Narfes,  the  em- 

The  Gotha  who  had  fettled  in  Pomerania  and  the  peror  juitinian’s  general : See  (Hiftorjr  of)  Italy, 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany  being  greatly  tncreafed,  in-  The  Vifigotbs  fettled  in  Spam  in  the  time  of  the  cm* 
fomuch  that  the  country  could  no  longer  contain  them,  peror  Honoring  where  they  founded  a kingdom  which 
they  undertook  a third  migration  in  great  numbers,  continued  till  the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Saracens; 
under  Filimer  fur  named  the  Great , their  fifth  prince  fee  the  article  Sr  AIM. 

after  leaving  Scandinavia  ; and  taking  their  route  eail-  The  Goths  were  famous  for  their  hofpitaUty  and 
ward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  the  Cimmerian  kindneft  to  lirangers,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Rofphorus,  and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  fettled  Chriflian  religion.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  from  their 
-io  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus  Mzotis.  Thence  being  eminently  good,  they  were  called  Getbi,  by  the 
in  proccfs  of  time,  being  greatly  increafed  in  Scy-  neighbouring  nations  ; that  name,  according  to  Gro- 
thia,  they  rcfolved  to  fetk  new  fettlements -,  and,  ac-  tins  and  moll  other  writers,  being  derived  from  the, 
cord ingty  taking  thefr  route  eaftward,  they  traverfed  German  word  gotrn,  which  lignifies  **  good/’  They 
feveral  countries,  and  at  length  returned  into  Ger-  encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the  itudy  of  philofophy  above 
many.  # • *11  other  barbarous  or  foreign  nations,  and  often  chofe 

Their  leader  in  this  expedition  was  the  celebrated  kings  from  among  their  philofuphers.  Polygamy  was. 
Woden,  called  alfo  VoJen%  Otbent  OJenf  GcuLin,  and  not  only  allowed  but  countenanced  among  them;  every 
Guiulan.  Of  this  Woden  many  wonderful  things  arc  one  being  valded  or  refpeded  according  to  the  number 
related  in  the  Sueo-gothic  chronicles.  He  was  king  of  of  his  wives.  By  fo  many  wives  they  had  an  iucrc- 
thc  Afgardiaos,  w}iom  the  northern  writers  will  have  diblc  number  of  children,  of  whom  they  kept  but  one 
to  be  the  fame  with  a people  called  Afpurg'uwt  men-  at  home,  lending  out  the  reft  in  quell  of  new  fettle  - 
tioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  By  Strabo  they  are  ment*  ; and  hence  thofe  fwarms  ot  people  which  over- 
placed  near  the  Cimmerian  Dofphorus.  Afpurgia  was  ran  fo  many  countries.  With  them  adultery  was  a ca- 
thc  metropolis  of  a province  which  Strabo  calls  AJias  pital  crime,  and  irremiffibly  punilhed  with  death.  This, 
and  Woden  and  his  followers  arc  ily led  by  the  ancient  levcrity,  and  likc  aife  polygamy,  prevailed  among  them 
Gothic  writers  Afa,  Ajizr.e,  and  A fata.  The  kings  when  they  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  the 
of  Afpurgia  were  mailers  of  all  that  part  of  Scythia  name  of  Get.u  (their  mod  ancient  name) ; as  appeal  a 
which  lay  to  the  weftward  of  Imaus,  and  was  by  the  from  the  poet  Menander,  who  was  himfclf  one  of  that 
Latins  called  Sejtbia  intra  fmaumt  or  “ Scythia  within  nation  ; and  from  Horice,  who  greatly  commends  the 
Imaus."  chaility  of  tbeir  women.  Their  laws  fell  little  Ihort  ot' 
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Gothofifd,  thofe  of  the  ancient  Rinoans.  Tlirr  government  was  mouth  of  the 
Gotten-  monarchical ; their  religion  was  much  the  fame  with 
_'^K'  that  of  the  aocieut  Germans  or  Ccltes  ; and  their  drefa 
is  dtferibed  by  Apollinarit  Sidonius  in  the  following 
words:  “ They  are  (hod  (fays  he)  with  high  (hoes 
made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to  their  ankles  ; their 
knew,  thighs,  and  le^a,  are  without  any  covering  ; 
their  garments  of  various  colours  fcarcc  reaching  to  the 
knee  ; their  ficeves  only  cover  the  top  of  their  arms  ; 
they  wear  green  caflocka  with  a red  border;  their  belts 
hang  on  their  (boulder ; their  cars  are  covered  with 
twilled  locks  ; 'they  ufc  hooked  lances  and  iniflile  wea- 
pons.’* 

GOTHOFRED,  cr  Godfrey,  (Denis  or  Diony- 
fius),  an  emiuent  civil  lawyer,  born  of  an  illuftrious 
houfc  at  Paris,  in  1549.  Finding  his  country  invoi* 
ved  in  the  confufion  of  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
profcffor’i  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronised 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV. ; but  being  afterwards 
itripped  of  his  employments  as  a huguenot,  lie  at 
length  retired  to  Hcidclburg,  from  whence  no  offers 
were  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  dilap- 
pointed  of  his  intention  to  end  his  days  there  ; for  the 
diffurbancci  that  broke  out  in  the  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1621,  to  take  refuge  in  Strafhurg,  where  he 
died  the  following  year.  He  wrote  a great  number  of 
books ; but  his  principal  work  is  the  Corfu  Juris  Ci * 
vi/it  cum  notis . 

Gotmofrfd  (Theodore),  fon  of  the  former,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1580.  As  foon  as  he  had  finilhcd 
his  ftudiea,  he  went  to  Paris  ; where  he  conformed  to 
the  Romiflt  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  to  the  ftudy  of  hiilory,  that  of  France  particu- 
larly, v«  herein  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
his  works.  In  1632,  the  k ng  made  him  one  of  his 
hiftoriograpbers,  with  a ftipend  of  3000  livres  ; and,  in 
j6 36,  he  was  fent  to  Cologn,  to  affill  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  negotiating  there,  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lyons.  This  treaty  being  removed  to 
Munfter,  Gothofred  was  fent  thither,  where  he  drew 
up  Memoirs  on  the  fubjeS ; and  continued  in  that  city, 
in  the  king’s  femes,  to  his  death  in  1649.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  his  “ Account  oT  the  Ceremouial  of  the  kings 
of  France.” 

Gothofred  (James),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  horn  at  Geneva  in  1587.  Applying  himftlf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  obtained  the  profeffor’s  chair 
there,  was  made  counfcllor  of  the  city,  and  was  feve- 
ral  times  employed  in  France,  Germany,  Piedmont, 
and  Switzerland,  to  negociate  their  affairs  in  the  name 
of  the  republic.  He  died  in  1562;  and  his  chief 
work  is  his  Codex  Tbeotirfanus,  cum  ferfxtuis  commenfa- 
rib , life. 

Gothofred  (Denis),  fon  of  Theodore  above  men- 
tioned, was  born  at  Pam  in  1615.  Heftudied  hiilory 
after  his  father’s  example ; became  as  eminent  in  that 
department  of  knowledge  ; and  obtained  the  revcrffoti 
of  his  father’s  place  of  hiftoriographer  royal,  from 
Louis  XI 11.  when  lie  was  but  25  years  of  age.  He 
publiihed  his  father’s  Ceremonial  of  /•'ranees  lim/hed  his 
Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commincs  ; and  was  preparing  a 
Htfiory  of  Charles  V III.  when  he  died  in  1 68 1.  It  was 
publiihed  by  his  cldc  ft  fon,  Dennis,  in  1684. 

GOTTENBURG,  a rich  and  tlrong  town  of  Weft 
Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  3 good  harbour,  at  the 
141. 


GOT 

cr  Gothelba  ; which  is  the  beft  Ctuated 
for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  as  it  lies  without 


Gottea- 

burjr. 


the  Sound.  It  occupies  the  fite  of  an  ancient  town,  u{*'”^cn‘ 
named  I.cjfc.  which  was  built  by  Guilavus  Vafa;  and 
bcin t endowed  with  conlidcrablo  privileges,  foon  be- 
came the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  western 
provinces.  Charles  IX.  when  duke  of  Gothland,  having 
in  1604  laid  the  foundations  of  a new  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Hitingen  at  no  great  diilar.ee  from  Lodefe,  called  it 
Gotheborg  (fitice  corrupted  into  GoftcnlurgJ,  in  honour 
of  his  duchy.  Upon  hisacceflion  to  the  throue.heercftcd 
in  his  new  town  a trading  company;  drew  thither  many 
foreigners,  particularly  the  Dutch,  to  whom  he  allowed 
an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  export  and  import  during 
20  ycafj;  a corps  of  Englilh  and  Scotch  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  William  Stewart;  and  granted  to 
the  Calvinifts  eftablilhed  therein  the  free  txertife  of 
their  religion,  the  firft  place  in  Sweden  where  this  tote- 
ration  was  permitted.  The  town,  being  in  1611  re- 
duced to  allies  by  the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus  in  its  ptefent  filiation,  nnd  ob- 
tained a confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights,  with  the 
grant  of  feveral  additional  privileges. — It  is  built  in  a 
very  fingular  fituation.  At  a Pm  all  diftance  from  the 
fca  is  a marffiy  plain,  fcarcely  more  than  half  a mile 
in  breadth,  watered  by  the  riverb  Gotha  and  Moldal, 
and  almoft  entirely  indofcd  with  high  ridges  of  nocks, 
fo  bare  and  rugged,  that  they  fcarcely  produce  a finglc 
blade  of  grafs,  and  exhibit  as  barren  an  appearance  as 
the  fummita  of  the  loftiell  Alps.  Gottenburg  Hands 
partly  upon  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the  plain  ; and 
is  divided  from  thefe  different  fituations  into  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Town.  The  latter  is  entirely  level,  in- 
terfered by  fcvcral  canals  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
towns;  and  its  houfc  s are  all  conllruttcd  upon  piles  : 
the  upper  part  hang*  on  the  declivities;  and  rows  of 
buildings  rife  one  above  the  other  like  the  fcatsof  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  whole  is  regularly  fortified ; and  its  cir- 
cumference is  near  three  miles,  cxclulivc  of  the  fubuibs, 
called  Hagat  which  lie  towards  the  harbour.  The 
fticets  arc  all  uniformly  flraight : a few  of  the  houfes 
arc  of  brick;  but  the  generality  arc  conftrti&cd  with 
wood  painted  red.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two 
chains  of  rocks,  and  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
breadth.  1 \%  entrance  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  NcwElf- 
(borg,  which  (lands  upon  a final!  rocky  ifiand,  and  con- 
tains a garrifon  of  250  men.  There  has  been  lately 
eftablilhed  at  Gottenburg  a Royal  Society  of  Sctcnci.1 
and  Literature,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Upfala. — Mr 
Coxe  was  informcdiby  a merchant  who  had  refided  2 s 
years  at  Gottenburg,  that,  during  that  period,  its  po- 
pulation had  increased  confidently . and  that  it  now 
contained  about  30,000  inhabitants.  This  fi  mriftiing 
(late  is  attributed  to  the  extrnfion  of  its  commerce, 
particularly  its  Eail  India  Company,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  herring  fiflicry.  An  Engiifii  conful  and  fcvc- 
ral merchants  of  our  nation  re  fide  at  Gottenburg : and 
a chepcl,  writh  a regular  chaplain,  is  appropriated  to 
their  ufc.  E Long.  1 1.  50.  N.  Lat.  57.  44. 

GOTTINGEN,  a confiderablc  town  of  Lower 
Saxony  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick  * 
formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  now  fubje6t  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover.  Here  his  late  Majefty  George  1 f. 
founded  an  uitiverfity.  It  is  fcated  ou  the  river  Lcinc* 
in  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  32. 
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GOTTORP,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Hefwic,  if 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holitein  Got* 
torp,  where  the  duke  ha*  a very  fine  palace. 

GOUANIA,  in  botany:  A genua  of  the  monce- 
cia  orJer,  belonging  to  the  pnly^amU  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  isquinqucfid;  there  ia 
no  corolla  ; there  are  five  anther*  covered  with  an  rla- 
flic  Calrptra  or  hood  ; the  ftyle  trifid  5 the  fruit,  infe- 
rior to  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  diviGble  into  three 
feeds.  The  male  is  like  the  hermaphrodite,  but  wanting 
ftigma  and  germcn. 

GOUDA,  or  Tun  cow,  a confiderable  town  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  remarkable 
for  its  (lately  church.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  lflcl,  in 
E.  Long  4.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

GOUDT  (Henry),  ufually  called  Count  Condi,  was 
born  of  a noble  family  at  Utrecht,  to  1570;  and  was 
a knight  of  the  Palatinate.  Being  paflionatcly  fond  of 
the  arts,  particularly  painting  and  engraving,  and  dc- 
firous  of  engaging  in  them,  lie  applied  bimlclf  diligent- 
ly to  drawing,  and  made  a great  proficiency  therein. 
He  went  to  Rome,  to  examine  the  works  of  the  great 
mailers  in  that  city.  Here  he  contradecf  an  intimacy 
with  that  excellent  artift  Adam  Elftieimrr;  lludied 
his  manner  of  penciling,  defigning,  and  colouring; 
and  made  his  works  models  for  his  own  imitation. 
He  pre-engaged  all  the  pidurcs  that  his  friend  and 
favourite  could  finifh,  and  even  paid  liberally  for 
them  before  hand ; by  which  means  he  found  himfclf 
in  pofTcfikin  of  a moll  defirable  treafure.  Thofe  pic- 
tures which  Goudt  himfclf  painted  were  neatly  and  de- 
licately touched.  in  colour  and  pencil  refcmbling  El- 
fheimer,  though  they  were  in  no  degree  equal  to  the 
paintings  of  that  admirable  mailer.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  a young  woman  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  defirous  of  fixing  his  afTcdions  upon 
her,  gave  him  in  his  drink  a love  philtre  : which,  how- 
ever, terminated  in  a very  melancholy  manner,  by  de- 
priving him  totally  of  his  fenfes ; and  in  the  dreadful 
Hate  of  idiotifm  he  dragged  on  a mifcrablc  life  to  the 
age  of  69,  his  death  happening  in  1639.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  though  loft  to  every  other  fubjed,  when 
painting  was  fpoken  of  he  would  difeourfe  upon  it  in  a 
very  rational  manner. 

Goudt  rra&ifcd  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  and 
made  feven  beautiful  prints  after  the  pictures  of  EHhei- 
mer,  which  are  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  in  moil  choice  colledions.  He  worked 
with  the  graver  only,  in  a very  neat  ftyle;  and  produced 
a moft  powerful  effect,  not  by  ftrengthening  the  ftrokes, 
according  to  the  ufual  method,  but  by  crofting  them 
with  additional  ftrokes,  equally  neat,  and  that  five  or 
fix  times,  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  fhadows.  Con- 
iidcring  the  precision  with  which  he  executed  his  en- 
gravings, the  freedom  of  handling  the  graver  which 
■may  be  difeovered  in  them,  is  very  alloniftiing.  The 
weeds  and  other  parts  of  the  fore  ground  in  that  ad- 
mirable print  of  the  Ceres,  arc  very  finely  expreffed.  The 
heads  of  the  figures  are  correctly  drawn,  and  the  other 
extremities  arc  managed  in  a judicious  manner.  The 
feven  prints  done  by  him,  from  Elfheimer,  mentioned 
above,  are,  1.  Ceres  drinking  from  a pitcher.  An  old 
woman  appears  holding  a candle  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  a boy  naked  (landing  by  her  is  laughing 
and  pointing  at  the  goddefa;  for  which  contempt,  he 
Vox..  VIII.  Part  I. 
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i was  metamorphofed  by  her  into  a frog.  The  powerful  Govern- 
. and  ilrikirig  effect  of  this  engraving  cannot  be  properly  * 
drferibed.  This  print  is  diftinguimed  alfo  by  the  name 
of  the  forcery.  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt : A night-  „ 
feene,  in  which  the  muon  and  ftars  are  introduced  with 
great  fucccfs.  3.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  who  is  draw- 
ing a fifh  by  his  fide.  The  back-ground  is  a landfcape; 
the  weeds  in  the  foreground,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  front,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  weeds  hanging 
from  them,  are  beautifully  expreffed.  4.  The  angel 
with  Tobit,  crofting  a ftream  of  water:  The  back- 
ground, a landfcape.  5.  Baucis  and  Philemon  enter- 
taining Jupiter  and  Mercury.  6.  A landscape,  called 
the  slut  ora,  reprefenting  the  dawn  of  day.  The  tfleft 
is  very  beautiful.  7.  The  beheading  of  St  John  in 
prifon,  a very  fmall  upright  oval  print,  which  is  by  far 
the  fcarccft. 

GOVERNMENT,  ill  general,  is  the  polity  of  a 
Rate,  or  an  orderly  power  couiliiutcd  for  the  public 
good. 

Civil  government  was  inftituted  for  the  prefervation 
and  advancement  of  mens  civil  intcrefts,  and  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 

The  ufe  and  neccffity  of  government  is  fuch,  that  there 
never  was  an  age  or  country  without  fome  fort  of  civil 
authority : but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous  in  the 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo  their  differences  in  o- 
pinion  in  relation  to  government  has  produced  a variety 
of  forms  uf  it.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to  re- 
capitulate the  hi (lory  of  the  whole  earth.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Monte fquieu,  and  moft  other  writers,  they  may 
in  general  be  reduced  to  one  of  thefe  three  kinds. 

I.  The  republican.  2.  The  monarchical.  3.  The 
dcfpotic.— -The  firft  is  that,  where  the  people  in  a bo- 
dy, or  only  9 part  of  the  people,  have  the  fovereign 
power  ; the  lecond,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by 
fixed  and  dlablifhed  laws ; but  in  the  dcfpotic  govern- 
ment, one  perfon  alone,  without  law  and  without  rule, 
directs  every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.  Seethe 
article  Law,  n°  1.  3— 10.— On  the  fubjcCt  of  go- 
vernment at  large,  fee  Montefquieu’*  L'Efyrit  det 
Loix,  1.  a.  c.  i.(  Locke,  ii.  129,  &c.  quarto  edition, 

1768  ; Sidney  on  Government ; Sir  Thomas  Smith  dt 
Repub.  Angl.  and  Achcrly’*  Britannic  Conflitutioo.— - 
As  to  the  Gothic  government,  its  original  and  faults, 

5cc.  fee  Montefquieu’*  L'Eftrit  dti  Lotx , I.  n.  c.  8. 

— With  rcfpcCl  to  the  feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  go- 
vernment j fee  Ftoo.iL  Sy/lem. 

Government  is  alfo  a poll  or  office,  which  give* 
a perfon  the  power  or  right  to  rule  over  a'placc,  a city, 
or  a province,  either  fupremely  or  by  deputation. 

Government  is  likewife  ufed  for. the  city,  coun- 
try, or  place  to  which  the  power  uf  governing  is  ex- 
tended. 

GOUGE,  an  inftrument  uftd  by  divers  artificers, 
bciug  a fort  of  round  hollow  chiflcl ; Trrving  to  cut 
holes,  channels,  grooves,  flee,  in  wood,  ftone,  &c. 

GOULART  (Simon),  a famous  miniftcr  of  Gene 
va,  was  born  at  Senlis  in  1543;  and  was  one  of  the 
moft  indefatigable  writers  of  his  time.  He  made  con- 
fiderablc  additions  to  lire  Catalogue  of  witnefle*  of  the 
truth,  compofed  by  Illyricits;  and  acquired  a great 
reputation  by  his  works ; the  principal  of  which  are, 

1.  A trauflation  of  Seneca.  2.  A collection  of  me- 
morable hiUorie*.  3.  A tranflation  of  St  Cyprian  Dt 
D h -ijtfij. 
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lap/t.  4.  Several  devotional  and  moral  treatifei.  He 
died  at  Geneva  in  1628. 

GOURD,  in  botany.  See  Cvcurbita. 

GOURGUES  (Dominique  dc),  an  illuftrioua 
French  patriot,  a private  gentleman  of  Gafeony.  The 
Spaniards  having  inhumanly  mafljered  a colony  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  fettled  in  Florida,  Gourguet  took 
a fevere  revenge  on  them,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Florida.  On  Ilia  return,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  his  countrymen,  but  was 
forbid  to  appear  at  court.  Queen  Elizabeth  invited 
him  to  command  an  Engliih  fleet  againil  the  Spa- 
niards in  15931  but  he  died  at  Tours  in  his  way  to 
England. 

GOURNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  and  territory  of  Bray,  oelebrated  for  it* 
butter  market.  It  is  fltuated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  33.  N.  Ltt.40  25. 

Gournay  (Mary  de  Jars  dc),  a lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  waBtbe  daughter  of  William  dc  Jars,  lord 
of  Neufvt  and  Gournay.  After  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, fhe  was  protected  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  To  the  daughter  of  the  former  flic  dedi- 
cated her  Nofegay  of  Pindus;  and  compofcd  fevend 
other  works,  the  moll  confldcrablc  of  which  is  Let  A • 
w/.  Slie  died  at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  80.  The  cri- 
tics are  divided  concerning  the  reputation  of  this  lady  : 
by  tome  Ihe  is  fly  led  the  Syren  tf  France;  others  fay  her 
works  Ihould  have  been  buried  with  her. 

GOUT.  Sec  ( Index  fubjofned  to)  Mfdicime. 

GOWER  (John),  one  of  our  mod  ancient  Englilh 
poets,  was  cotemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his  inti- 
mate friend.  Of  what  family,  or  in  what  county  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  He  itudied  the  law,  and  was 
feme  time  a member  of  the  focicty  of  Uncohi’s-inn, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some 
have  aliened  that  he  was  a judge  ; but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  In  the  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  be- 
came blind  ; a misfortune  which  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poems.  He  diedin  the  year  1402  ; and  was 
buried  in  St  Mary  Overie,  which  church  he  had  re- 
built chiefly  at  his  own  expcncc,  fo  that  he  mud  have 
lived  in  affluent  circumstances.  His  tomb  was  magni- 
ficent, and  curioufly  ornamented.  It  dill  remains, 
but  hath  been  repaired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar 
•f  SS  round  the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon 
the  tomb,  it  is  conjc&urcd  that  he  had  been  knighted. 
As  to  his  character  as  a roan,  it  is  impoffible,  at  this 
diftancc  of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty. 
With  regard  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a 
modern  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  difeover  much 
harmony  or  genius  in  any  of  his  cotnpoftrions.  He 
wrote,  1.  Sepeculum  me  & taut  it  % in  French,  in  ten  books. 
There  are  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
%,  Fox  cLxtiutniii,  in  Latin  verfe,  in  frven  books.  Prc- 
ferved  alfo  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in, that  of  All- 
Souit.  It  is  a chronicle  of  the  iofurreftion  of  the 
commons  in  the  reign  cf  Richard  II.  3*  Ctmfefio 
amaniit;  printed  at  Wcftminftcr  by  C&xton  in  1493. 
Lond.  1532,  1554-  It  i»  a fort  of  poetical  fytlera 
of  morality,  inttrfpcrfcd  with  a variety  of  moral  tales. 
4.  De  rtge  Henrico  IV.  Printed  in  Chaucer's  works. 
There  arc  likewife  fcvcral  historical  t rafts,  in  mar.u- 
fciipt,  written  by  our  author,  which  are  to  be  fouai 


in  different  libraries;  alfo  fomc  fhort  poems  printed  in 
Chaucer’*  works. 

GOWN,  rob*,  a long  upper  garment,  worn  by 
lawyers,  divines,  and  other  graduates;  who  are  hence 
called  men  of  tig  gown,  or  g wnmm. 

The  gown  i»  an  atopic  tort  of  garment,  worn  over 
the  ordinary  doaths,  hanging  down  to  the  feet. — It  is 
falhioned  differently  for  tcclcfia  flics  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome  they  gave  the  niQie  **  virile  gown,”  toga 
wrifis,  to  a plaiu  kind  of  gown  whic  h thrir  youth  af- 
fumed  when  arrived  at  puberty.  This  they  particu- 
larly denominated  frntexta.  See  Too*,  Pr^taxta, 
£tc. 

“ The  remarkable  drefa  of  our  Britifh  ancellors 
(Mr  Whitaker  obferve#),  which  continued  very  nearly 
the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  lail  century 
among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  has  aftually  <L  feended 
to  the  prefeut  among  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  very  familiar  to  our  ideas, 
carried  in  it  an  aftuniihing  appearance  to  the  Romani. 
And  it  feema  to  have  been  equally  the  drefsof  the  men 
and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain.  But  in  a 
few  years  after  the  erection  of  the  Roman- Britifh  towns 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  progref*  of  refinement  among 
them,  this  ancient  habit  began  to  be  difcftccmcd  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  cities,  and  looked  upon  as  the  badge 
of  ancient  barbarifm.  And  the  growing  prejudice* 
were  foon  fo  greatly  improved,  that  within  20  year* 
only  after  the  conflruftion  of  the  towns,  the  Britifh 
fagum  was  aftually  rcligncd,  and  the  Roman  toga  or 
gown  alfumcd  by  many  of  them. 

“ The  gown,  however,  never  became  univrri*]  in 
Britain  : and  it  feems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  furens  of  the  cities  and  the  officers  of  the  crown ; 
and  has  therefore  been  trar.fmitlcd  to  ut  as  the  robe  of 
reverence,  the  enlign  of  literature,  and  the  mantle  of 
magiilracy.  The  woollen  and  plajded  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  fiipcrfcded  the  leathern  vdlurcs 
of  their  clients,  the  former  were  fliU  wore  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Britons;  and  they  were  retained  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  commonalty 
both  in  country  and  city.  That  this  was  tire  cafe, 
appears  evident  from  the  corrcfpondcnt  conduit  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons;  who  kept  their  Virgata  Sagula. 
to  the  lull,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxon*.  Tine  plaidtd  drapery  of  the  Britons  ilil!  ap- 
peared general  in  the  ilrccis  of  Manchcdcr  ; and  n\uit 
have  formed  a linking  contrail  to  the  gown  of  the. 
chief,  the  dark  mantle  of  Italy  : and  it  and  the  or- 
namented buttons  ou  the  ihouldcr  arc  preferred  among 
us  even  to  the  prefent  moment,  in  the  parti  coloured 
cloatliing  and  the  la  Helled  Ihotkljcr- knots  of  our  foot- 
men." 

In  feme  uni  verities  phyficians  wear  a fcailct  gown. 
In  the  Sorbonne,  the  doftorsarc  always  iu  gowns  and 
caps.  Beadles,  occ.  wear  gowns  of  two  or  more 
colours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  they  diflinguifb  thofe 
of  the fieri  gown  or  roU;  which  are  fuch  a*  have  not 
been  regularly  examined.  They  hare  alfo  barbers  of 
the  fort  goirnt  who  arc  fuch  as  arc  obliged  to  praftife 
in  an  inferior  way  to  thofc  of  the  long  robe. 

Gown  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  for  civil  magiiln- 
ture,  or  the  profeflior.  oppolitc  to  that  of  arms.  In  this 
ftnlc  it  was  mat  Cicero  laid  cedant  arena  tog*. 

. GOWRAN. 
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GOWRAN,  a borough,  fair,  and  pod  town,  in  the  Swammerdam, 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of  Ldnfter,  Ireland. 

N.  Lit.  52.  34.  W.  Long.  7 o.  It  is  governed  by  a 
port!  ieve,  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  alfoth  e bandfomc  feat  of  the  late 
lord  Clifdcn  i and  three  miles  beyond  Gowran  the 
ruins  of  Ballinabola  cattle. 

GOYEN  (John  Van),  painter  of  landfcapes,  cattle, 
and  fca-piecci,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1596;  and  was 
for  fame  time  inflruded  by  Kaac  Nicholai,  who  was 
reputed  a good  painter  ; but  afterwards  he  hecame  the 
diiciple  of  Kfaias  Vandervelde,  the  moll  celebrated 
landfcapc  painter  of  his  time.  Van  Goycn  very  foon 
rofe  into  general  eftccra  ; and  his  works  arc  more  uni- 
vcrfally  fpread  through  all  Europe  titan  the  works  of 
any  other  mailer,  for  he  poffcficd  an  uncommon  readi- 
ncui  of  hand  and  freedom  of  pencil.  It  was  his  con- 
llant  plcafure  and  practice  to  Iketch  the  views  of  vil- 
lage* and  towns  filuatcd  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
canals;  of  the  fea- ports  in  the  Low  Countries;  and 
fometimes  of  inland  villages,  where  the  fcencs  around 
them  appeared  to  him  pleating  or  pi&urefque.  Thofe 
he  afterwards  ufed  as  fubjc<fts  for  his  future  land (capes; 
enriching  them  with  cattle,  boats,  and  Inures  in  cha- 
racter, juft  as  the  livrlintfs  of  his  imagination  dirc&cd. 
lie  underftood  petfpedtive  extremely  well,  and  alfo 
the  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  ; which  branches  of 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  give  his  pictuie»  a ftrong 
and  agreeable  cffedl.  He  died  in  1656,  aged  60. — 

Elis  ufual  fubjetlv  were  fci-pieccs,  or  laudfeapes  with 
views  of  rivers,  enlivened  wfth  figures  of  ptafant*  cither 
ferrying  over  cattle,  drawing  their  nets  in  Hill  water,  or 
going  to  or  returning  from  market.  Sometimes  he  re- 
prefented  huts  of  bw>rs  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a beautiful  reflexion  of  their 
branches  from  the  tranfparcut  furfacc  of  the  waters. 

Thcfe  were  the  fubjc&a  of  his  beft  time,  which  he 
generally  marked  with  his  name  and  the  year  ; and  the 
high  finilhed  pictures  of  Van  Goycn  will  be  for  ever 
eflimable.  But  as  he  painted  abundance  of  pic- 
tures, fomc  arc  flight,  fome  too  yellow,  and  forae  ne- 
gligently finilhed ; though  all  of  them  liavc  merit,  be- 
ing marked  with  a free,  expeditious,  and  cafy  pencil, 
and  a light  touch.  His  pi£lurc*  frequently  have  a 
greyilh  call;  which  did  not  aiifc  from  any  miftnanage- 
ment  of  the  tints,  or  any  want  of  (kill  in  laying  on 
the  cotours ; hut  w as  occafioned  by  his  ufing  a colour 
called  Ilaa-lem  much  approved  of  at  tint  time, 
though  now  entirely  difufed,  becaufc  the  artills  found 
ft  apt  to  fade  into  that  greyilh  tint ; and  it  hath  alfo 
rendered  the  pictures  of  this  matter  exceedingly  dittt- 
cnlt  to  be  cleaned  without  injuring  the  finer  touches  of 
the  finifhing.  His  hdl  works  are  valued  fo  highly  in 
moil  parts  of  Europe,  and  cf|>ecially  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  they  dcfcrvcdly  afford  large  prices,  be- 
ing ranked  in  Holland  with  the  pitturca  of  Teniers ; 
and  at  this  time  arc  not  cafily  procuicd,  particularly 
if  they  are  undamaged,  though  his  (lighter  perform- 
ances are  fufficuntlr  common. 

GRAAF  (Rrgnier  dc),  a celebrated  pliyfician, 
bom  at  Schoonhaven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He  flii- 
died  phyfre  at  Pruffia.  He  was  educated  in  Leyden, 
where  he  acquired  great  honour  by  publiihrng  a trea- 
tile  Dt  Sorco  Par.creatuo . EIc  alfo  publi filed  three 

pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation,  both  male  and 
female;  upon  which  fubjeCt  he  had  a controvcrfy  with 
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He  died  young,  in  16731  and  hit 
works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were  publilhcd  at  Leyden 
in  1677,  in  8vo. 

GRABE  (John  Emeft),  a very  learned  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a native  of  Kontngf- 
berg  in  Prulfia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion  ; but  the  reading  of  the  fathers  led  him  into 
doubts.  Hr  prefented  to  the  electoral  confiilory  at  Sam- 
bia  in  Pruflia  a memorial  containing  his  doubts.  The 
elector  gave  orders  to  three  eminent  divines  to  anfwer 
them.  Their  anfwers  ihook  him  a little  in  his  refolution 
of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  one  of 
them,  Spener,  advifed  him  to  go  to  England.  He  went ; 
and  kingWiltiam  gave  him  a pention,  which  was  conti- 
nued by  queen  Anne.  He  was  ordained  a pricil  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; upon 
which  occalionTJr  George  Smalridge  pronounced  two 
Latin  oratious,  which  were  afterwards  printed.  _ He 
wrote,  1 . Spicekghtm  S.  S.  Pat  rum,  ut  et  Hcrtncorum  ftcuR 
fut/i  Cbrijium  not um,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  the  Scptua- 
gint,  from  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  in  St  James's 
library.  3.  Notes  on  Juttm,  &c.  j and  other  works, 
which  are  efteemed  by  the  leanied. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius),  defied  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  demanded  in  the  fenate,  in  their  name, 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  ; by  which  all  per- 
fons  poffc fling  above  200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  furplus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi- 
zens, among  ft  whom  an  equal  diftribution  of  them 
was  to  be  made.  Having  carried  his  plan  into  execution 
by  violent  meafures,  he  fell  a ?i<ftira  to  his  zeal,  being 
aflaffmated  by  his  own  party,  133  B.  C.  Caius  his  bro- 
ther, purluing  the  fame  fteps,  was  killed  by  the  conful 
Opimrus,  12  ( B.  C.  Sec  (hiftory  of)  Rome,. 

GRACE,  among  divines,  i*  taken,  t.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fpring  and 
fource  of  all  the  benefits  we  receive  from  him.  2.  For 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  foul  after  the 
image  of  God;  and  continually  guiding  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  believer  to  obey  his  will,  to  refiti  and  mortify 
fin,  and  overcome  it. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a peculiar  fenfc,  for  a /hurt 
prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  the  moral  obligation  of  this  ceremony, 
drawn  from  different  paffuges  of  the  New  Tettamcnt, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  need  left  to  infill  on  them 
here.  Some  other?,  diawn  from  the  prtttice  of  differ- 
ent nations,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity,  may  not  be 
difagreeablc  to  our  readers. 

1.  Athenecus  tells  ns,  in  liti  'Deijmofaph,  lib.  ii.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphklyon  king 
of  Athens  with  refpedt  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  both  in  fa- 
crifices  and  at  home,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
Jupiter  the  Sujianur  Ihoultl  be  decently  and  reverently 
pronounced.  The  fame  writer,  in  lib.  iv.  p.  145. 
quotes  Hcrmeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who 
informs  us  of  a people  in  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  tire 
city  of  Naucratis,  whole  outturn  it  was  on  certain  oc- 
calions,  after  they  had  placed  themfelvcs  in  the  ufual 
potlure  of  eating  at  the  table,  to  rife  again  and  kneel ; 
when  the  pricil  or  precentor  of  the  folcmnity  began 
to  chant  a grace,  according  to  a Hated  form  amongft 
them  ; and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal  in  a folemn  facrificial  manner.  Hcliodorus  has  a 
p ullage  in  his  jElbiapiu  to  the  fame  purpofc,  that  it 
D 2 v as 
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was  the  cudom  of  the  Egyptian  philofophers  to  pour 
’ out  libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  before  they  fat 
down  to  mcak  Porphyry,  in  his  treatife  lie  obflin. 
lib.  iv.  p.  400.  gives  a great  character  of  the  Samnean 
gymnofophift*  in  Egypt  for  the  ftridnefs  of  their  life: 
as  one  article  in  their  favour,  he  obferves,  that  at  the 
founding  of  a bell  before  their  meals,  which  confided 
only  of  rice,  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to 
prayers  ; which  being  ended,  and  not  before,  the  bell 
founded  again,  and  they  fat  down  to  eating.  In  ge- 
neral  this  was  a religious  ufage  or  rite  amongll  the  an- 
cient Greeks;  and  derived  from  yet  older  ages,  if 
Clement  of  Alexandria  rightly  informs  us.  He  men- 
tions, that  thefe  people,  when  they  met  together  to 
rrfrcfh  themfelvca  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fung  a 
piece  of  muOc,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  pOtlms, 
which  they  called  a fchoTiou.  Livy,  lib.  xxxix.  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a fettled  cuitom  among  the  oM  Romans,  that 
they  ofTcrcd  facrifice  and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  their 
meals  and  computations.  But  one  of  the  fulled  tefti- 
monics  to  our  puipofc  is  given  by  Quintilian,  Dcdam. 
30 1.  jM'tjh  menfam , fays  lie,  ad  quam  ium  ivnire  cmfrmm, 
2) (os  in vc ramus  1 44  We  approached  the  tabic  (at  topper 
together),  and  then  invoked  the  god*." 

The  Jcfuit  Trigautius  in  his  very  elegant  and  in- 
flruftive  narrative  of  the  Chndian  expedition  of  their 
miflionarics  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  people  there  in  the  particular  now  under 
confiJcration.  44  Before  they  place  themfelvca  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  the  perfon  who  makes 
It  fets  a vcfTcl,  either  of  £old,  or  filver,  or  marble,  or 
feme  fuch  valuable  material,  in  a charger  full  of  wine, 

• which  he  holds  with  both  hi*  hands,  and  then  makes  a 
low  bow  to  the  perfon  of  chief  quality  or  charaftcr  at 
the  table.  Then,  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  he 
goes  into  the  porch  or  entry,  where  lie  again  makes 
a very  low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  fouth, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  as  a thankful 
oblation  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  After  this,  rcpcat- 
*-ing  his  reverential  ubcifancc,  he  returns  into  the 
luM,  * &c. 

The  Turks  pray  for  a blcfling  on  their  meat  ; and 
many  more  indanccs  might  be  produced  of  infidel  j who 
have  con  dandy  obftrved  the  like  cuftom  in  ferae  way 
or  other. 

a.  The  fail,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the  heathen 
wot  Id,  being  thus  evident,  we  proceed  to  the  fenti* 
ments  and  behaviour  of  the  Jews  in  this  particular. 
Their  celebrated  hiflorian  Jofcphut,  giving  a detail  of 
the  rites  and  cuiloms  of  the  Edcaei,  who  were  con- 
fcfTedly  the  drifted  and  moil  pious  profeffurs  of  the 
Jewi/h  religion,  has  this  remarkable  paflTage  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose:  44  The  pried,*'  fays  he, 44  begs  a bleffinjf 
before  they  prefume  to  take  any  nouriflunent ; and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a great  fin  to  take  or  taltc  before." 
Then  follows  the  thankfgiving  before  meat : and 
••  when  the  meal,"  proceeds  he,  44  is  over,  the  pried 
prays  again;  and  the  company  with  him  blcft  and 
praife  God  as  their  preferver,  and  the  donor  of  their 
life  and  nourishment." 

Philo,  in  his  book  Dt  vita  contempLt'iva^  gives  an 
account  of  a body  of  men  and  women  drifter  than 
even  the  EfTeucs  themfelvcs-  He  didinguifhes  ihent  by 
so  particular  name,  though  his  relation  i;  very  accu- 
jatc  and  circuoUlantial ; namely,  that  on  certain  fpc- 
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cial  occafions,  before  44  they  took  their  meals,  they  Grace- 
placed  themfelvcs  in  a proper  decent  order;  when,  lift-  » ” |J 
ing  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  he  propitious  to  them 
in  the  ufe  of  thofc  his  good  creatures." 

From  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jews 
had  their  hymns  and  pfalras  of  thankfgiving,  not  only 
after  eating  their  pafluvcr,  but  on  a variety  of  other 
occafions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  between  their  fe- 
vcral  courfesand  dilhea;  as  when  the  bed  of  their  wine, 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic  confec- 
tions, or  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  &c.  On  the  day  of 
the  paflover  was  fong  Pfalm  cxiv.  “ When  Ifracl  came 
out  of  Egypt,"  See. 

Arifla*us  has  a paffjge  full  on  the  prefent  fubjeft. 

44  Mofcs/*  fay*  he,  44  commands,  that  when  the  Jews 
arc  going  to  eat  or  drink,  the  company  Ihould  immedi- 
ately join  in  facrilice  or  prayer."  Where  Rabbi  Elea- 
zar  (upon  that  author)  met  with  this  fentence,  has 
been  controverted.  But  fuppofing  it  not  to  be  found 
in  feriptis , it  is  fuffii  ient  for  us  to  know  that  the  Jews 
did  cundantly  praftife  this  cudom,  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  ufage.  That 
the  prophet  Daniel  gave  thanh  before  meat,  is-evidcut 
from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  where,  vcr.  38,  39  we  find,  that 44  Danift  faid. 

Thou  had  remembered  me,  O God!  neither  hall  thou 
forfaken  them  who  fetk  thee  and  love  thee.  So  Daniel 
arofe,  and  did  cat."  Of  this  text  Prudcntius  takef 
notice  in  Cathcmirin,  hymn  iv. 

Hu  'umfilit  DttxitU i ixirfifirf 

In  actum  f utrm , ab cjwt  J*rtic% 

4I-U*  tmHiU,  alltifj  .i>  Jixit. 


The  ir.  tut*,  beloved  «ook  the  rrpxff. 

And  tu  heav'n  hit  eye*  he  call; 

By  whuh  ref'efti’d,  fe  fury  alond. 

Amen,  and  allciujsh  to  hi*  God. 

Where,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obftrved,  that  the  poet 
is  a little  midaken  in  making  the  prophet  give  thauks 
after  meat ; whereas,  accoiding  to  the  text,  he  did  it 
before. 

Grace,  or  Gractfulntfs , in  the  human  charaftcr  ; an 
agreeable  attribute,  infeparablc  from  motion  asoppofed 
to  red,  anJ  as  comprehending  (peed),  looks,  gedure, 
and  loco- motion. 

As  (omc  motions  arc  homily,  the  oppofite  to  grace- 
ful ; it  is  to  be  inquired.  With  what  motions  is  this 
attribute  conrirftcd  l No  man  appears  graceful  in  a 
malk ; and  therefore,  laying  afide  the  cxprdlions  of  the 
countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel,  m3y 
be  elegant,  hut  of  themfclves  never  are  graceful.  A 
motion  adjuded  in  the  moil  perfeft  manner  to  anfwcr 
its  end,  is  elegant ; but  dill  famewhat  more  is  requited 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  mors  may  be,  is  the  nice  point. 
One  thing  is  dear  from  what  is  laid,  that  this  more  mud 
arife  from  the  exprcflions  of  the  countenance : and 
from  what  exprefHons  fo  naturally  as  from  thofe  which 
indicate  mental  qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnefs,  benevolence, 
elevation,  dignity?  This  promifes  to  be  a fair  anatyfis; 
bccaufc  of  all  objefts  mental  qualities  affeft  us  the  mod ; 
and  the  imprdhon  made  by  graceful  appearance  upon 
every  fpeftator  of  tade,  is  too  deep  for  any  caufe  purely 
corporeal. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental 

qualities, 
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Grace*,  qualities,  that,  in  conjunction  with  elegance  of  motion, 
— produce  a graceful  appearance.  Sweet nefs,  cheer  ful- 
nefs,  affability,  are  not  Separately  fufficicnt,  nor  even 
in  conjunction.  Dignity  alone,  with  elegant  motion, 
produce  a graceful  appearance  ; but  (till  more  graceful 
with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  thofe  cfpccially  that  are 
the  moft  exalted.  Sec  Dignity. 

But  this  >9  not  all.  The  molt  exalted  virtues  may 
be  the  lot  of  a perfon.whofe  countenance  has  Utile  ex- 
predion  : fuch  a perfon  cannot  be  grateful.  Therefore 
to  produce  this  appearance,  wc  mull  add  another  cir- 
cumtUnce,  m.  an  expreffive  countenance,  difplaying 
to  every  fpedator  of  taite,  with  life  and  energy,  every 
thing  thut  pafl'cs  b the  mind. 

Collecting  thefe  circumftances  together,  grace  may 
be  defined,  “ that  agreeable  appearance  which  arifes 
from  elegance  of  motion  and  from  a countenance  ex* 
prefGve  of  dignity.”  Exprellions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  eflential  to  that  appearance,  but  they 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external- objcCls,  a graceful  perfon  is  the  mod 
agreeable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplaying 
grace,  and  haranguing  Rill  more.  See  Dancing, 
Declamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful  who 
is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  deftitute  of ; and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  expreis  thefe 
qualities  by  looks  and  geuurrt : but  fuch  ftudied  ex* 
prtlBun  will  be  too  faint  and  obfeure  to  be  graceful. 

Ad  of  Gn.ici,  the  appellation  given  to  the  aCi  of 
parliament  1696,  C.  32.  which  allows  prifoners  for 
civil  debts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  lupport  thcmfclves  in 
prifon,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  crcditois  on 
whofc  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  ten  days 
after  intimation  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Days  of  Grace,  three  days  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a bill,  within  which  the  ere* 
ditor  mull  protelt  it  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  or* 
dcr  to  inline  him  to  recourfe  again ll  the  drawer. 

Grac.k  is  alfo  a title  of  dignity  given  to  duk.es, 
arclibifhups,  and  in  Germany  to  barons  and  other  in* 
. ftrior  princes. 

GRACES,  Grati.t,  Charites,  in  the  heathen  theo- 
logy, were  fabulous  deities,  .three  in  number,  who  at- 
tended on  Venus.  Their  names  arc,  A glia,  Thalia,  and 
Euphrofync;  i.  e.  fhtniog,  flouriihing,  and  gay;  or,  ac- 
cording to  fomc  authors,  Pafithea,  Euphrofync,  and  ^* 
gtalr.  They  were  fuppofed  by  fomc  to  be  the  daughters 
of  Jupittrand  Eurynome  the  daughter  of  Occanus;and 
by  others,  to  be  the  daughters  or  Bacchus  and  Venus. 

Some  will  have  the  Graces  to  have  been  four  ; and 
make  them  the  fame  with  the  Hot*  “ hours”,  or  rather 
with  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  A marble  in  the 
king  of  PrufGa's  cabinet  reprefcnts  the  three  Graces 
in  the  ufual  manner,  with  a ^fourth  feated  and  covered 
with  a large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath,  Ad  So- 
rores  I III.  But  this  gToupc  wc  may  underlland  to  be 
the  three  Graces,  and  Venus,  who  was  their  filler,  as 
being  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dionc. 

The  Graces  are  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of 
each  other’s  hands,  and  never  parted.  They  were 
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painted  naked,  to  flvuw  that  the  Grace  k Lor  row  nothing  Gracilis, 
from  art,  and  that  they  have  no  other  beauties  than  Cracul**< 
what  are  natural.  ^ ^ “ 

Yet  in  the  firll  ages  they  were  not  represented  na- 
ked, as  appears  from  Paufanias,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ix.  who 
deferibts  their  temple,  and  flatue*.  They  were  of 
wood,  all  but  their  head,  ftet,  and  hands,  which  were 
white  marble.  Their  robe  or  gown  was  gilt ; one  of 
them  held  in  her  hand  a rofe,  another  a dye,  and  the 
third  a fprig  of  myrtle. 

GRACILIS,  a raufcle  of  the  leg,  thus  called  from 
its  (lender  lhape.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcla . 

GRACULA,  the  Grakle,  ill  ornithology,  a genua 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pics.  The  bill  is  convex,  CCXXllA 
cultrated,  and  bare  at  the  point;  the  tongue  is  not  clo- 
ven, but  is  Scfhy  and  fliarpilh  ; it  has  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind.  1.  The  religiofa,  hflet  grakle,  or 
Indian  flare,  is  about  the  fize  ot  a blackbird,  the  bill  a a 
inch  and  a half  long,  and  of  an  orange  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  glofled  with, 
violet,  purple,  and  green,  in  different  reflections  of 
light : ou  the  quillsis  a bar  of  white:  the  feathers  and 
kgs  arc  orange  yellow,  and  the  claws  of  a pale  brown.  . 

This  fpccics,  which  is  found  in  fcvcral  pasts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  llle  of  Hainan,  and  almofl  every  ilk*  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  is  remarkable  for  whiffling,  finging, 
and  talking  well,  much  better  than  any  of  the  parrot 
genus,  and  in  particular  very  diffinCt.  Its  food  is  of 
the  vegetable  kind.  Thofe  kept  in  this  climate  ate 
obferved  to  be  vtry  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes  : if 
cherries  are  offered  to  one,  and  it  docs  not  im* 
mediately  get  them,  it  cries  and  whines  like  a 
young  child,  till  it  has  obtaiued  its  defire.  It  is  a 
very  tame  and  familiar  bird.  2.  The  barita,  or 
boat-tailed  grakle,  is  about  the  fize  of  a cuckow. 

The  hill  is  (harp,  black,  and  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length  ; the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
with  a glofs  ot  purple,  efpectally  on  the  upper  parts; 
the  legs  and  cla  ws  are  black,  the  latter  hooked.  There 
is  a Angularity  in  the  folding  up  of  the  tail  feathers, 
which,  inflead  of  forming  a plain  furface  at  top,  link 
into  a hollow  like  a deep  gutter.  It  always  carries  its 
tail  expanded  when  on  the  ground,  folding  it  up  in  the 
above  lingular  manner  only  when  perched  or  flying. 

It  inhabits  Jamaica  ; and  it  feeds  qn  maize,  beetles, 
and  other  infeeb,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana. 

It  is  likewife  common  in  North  America,  keeping 
company  with  the  flocks  of  the  maize-thieves,  and  ted- 
winged  oriole.  Thefe  breed  in  the  fwamps,  and  mi- 
grate in  September,  after  which  none  are  feen.  3.  The 
quifcula,  purple-jackdaw*,  or  Ba'badocs  blackbird,  is  a- 
bout  the  use  of  a blackbird  : the  whole  bird  is  black, 
but  moll  beautifully  and  richly  glofled  with  purple, 
especially  on  the  head  and  neck.  The  female  is  wholly 
of  a brown  colour,  deepeft  on  the  wings  and  tail.  This 
fpccics  inhabits  Carolina,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America,  alfo  Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  for  the 
mult  part  feed  on  maize,  whence  the  name  of  maize • 
thieve*  has  been  given  them  ; but  this  is  not  their  only 
ford,  for  they  arc  known  alfo  to  feed  on  many  other 
things.  In  fpring,  foon  after  the  maize  feed  is  put  into 
the  ground,  they  fcratch  it  up  again  ; and  as  foon  as 
the  leaf  comes  out,  they  take  it  up  with  their  bills,  root 
and  all ; but  when  it  is  ripe  they  do  AiU  more  damage, 
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for  at  that  time  tl.ey  come  in  troops  of  thoufands,  and 
arc  fo  bold,  that  if  dtfturbed  in  one  part  of  a field  they 
only  go  to  another.  In  New  Jerfey  and  Penfylvania 
three  pence  per  dozen  was  once  given  for  the  dead 
birds,  and  by  means  of  this  premium  they  were  nearly 
extirpated  in  1750;  when  the  pcrfccutkw  of  them  waa 
abated  on  account  of  the  great  increnfc  of  worms  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  meadows,  and  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  left  fo  little  hajr  in  New  England  as 
to  occafion  an  importation  from  other  parts.  The 
groktet  were  therefore  again  tolerated,  as  it  was  obfer- 
vrd  that  they  fed  on  thefe  worms  till  the  maizewaa  ripe. 

Thefe  biVds  build  in  trees.  They  are  faid  to  pafs  the 
winter  in  fwamps,  which  are  quite  overgrown  with 
wood,  from  thence  only  appearing  in  mild  weather; 
and  after  the  maize  is  got  in,  arc  content  to  feed  on 
other  things,  as  the  aquatic  tarc-grafs,  and  if  prefled 
by  hunger,  buck-wheat  and  oats,  &c.  they  arc  faid 
alfo  to  deftroy  that  pernicious  infect  the  bnichui 
pits.  Their  note  is  pretty  and  agreeable  ; but  their 
fltfh  is  not  good  to  eat.  4.  The  crtllalella,  or  Chinefe 
ftarling,  is  a little  bigger  than  a blackbird.  The  bill  is 
yellow  or  orange ; and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
blackifh,  with  a tinge  of  blue : the  legs  arc  of  a dull  yel- 
low. Thcfc  birds,  which  arc  faid  to  talk  and  whiille  very' 
well,  are  common  in  China,  where  they  arc  very  much 
adeemed,  ar.d  the  figure#  of  them  arc  feen  frequently 
in  Chinefe  paintings.  Their  food  is  rice,  infecta, 
worms,  and  nidi  like.  They  are  fcldom  brought  to 
England  alive,  requiring  the  greateft  care  in  the  pfef- 
fage. — There  are  eight  other  fpecies  of  Gracula. 

GRACULUS,  in  ornithology.  Sec  CoRVtis. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  afeending  (Up  by 
flop,  or  in  a regular  and  uniform  manner. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  a form  of  reafoning,  other- 
wife  called  Sorites. 

Gradation,  in  painting,  a gradual  and  infenfible 
change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  teints  and 
ihadcs. 

Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Climax. 

GRADISK.A,  a ftmng  town  of  Hungary  in  Sda- 
^onia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1691.  ft  is  fcaied  on  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long. 

17.  *5.  N.  Lat.  45.  38. 

Gradiska,  a ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a fmall  ifland 
of  the’  fame  name  on  the  frontiers  of  Friuli,  in  E. 

Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  6.  It  is  fubjcA  to  the 
houlc  of  Auftiia. 

GRADO,  a ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a fmall  ifland 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Friuli,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  ij.  35.  N.  Lat. 

45.  52. 

GRADUATE,  a perfon  who  has  taken  a degree 
in  the  univerfity.  See  Decree. 

GRjEVIUS  (John  George),  one  of  the  mod 
learned  writers  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  24th  v.a  tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take  root  in 


after  by  divers  princes,  and  to  fie  feveral  of  them  come  Oradincr. 
from  Germany  to  lludy  under  him.  He  diet!  in  1703,  -~v  ■* * * 
aged  71.  His  T btfiturut  anliputitum  rt  h\jl yriarurn 
8<c.  and  other  works,  arc  well  known. 

GRAFTING,  or  Engrattino,  in  garJenin^,  is 
the  taking  a (hoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferting  it  into 
another,  in  fueh  a maimer  that  both  may  unite  elofely 
and  become  one  tree.  Bv  the  ancient  writers  on 
hulLindry  and  gardening,  this  operation  is  called  is* 
ci/hft,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  inoculation  or  budding, 
which  they  call  itsftrae  ocuht. 

^Grafting  hath  been  pradifed  from  the  mod  remote 
antiquity  ; but  its  origin  and  invention  is  differently 
related  by  naturalifts.  Theophraflus  tells  us,  that  a bird 
having  l* wallowed  a fruit  whole,  eaft  it  forth  into  a cleft 
or  cavity  of  a rotten  tree;  where  mixing  with  fome  of 
the  putrified  parts  of  the  wood,  and  bring  wafhtd 
with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and  produced  within  this 
tree  another  tree  of  a different  kind.  This  led  the 
hufbandman  to  certain  refledion*,  from  which  foon 
afterwards  arofc  the  art  of  engrafting. 

Pliny  feu  the  fame  thing  in  a different  light : a 
countryman  having  a mind  to  make  a pall  i fade  in  his 
grounds,  that  it  might  endure  the  longer,  lie  bethought 
him  felt  to  fill  up  and  ftrengthen  the  bottom  of  the 
pallifadc,  by  running  or  wattling  it  with  the  ti  ur.ki  of 
ivy.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  flakes  of  the 
pallifadcs  taking  root,  became  engrafted  into  the 
trunks,  and  produced  large  trees  ; which  fuggellcd  to 
the  hufbandman  the  art  of  engrafting. 

The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
forts  of  fruits  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds  ; which 
cannot  he  done  by  any  other  method  : for  as  all  the 
good  fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds, 
lo  the  feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of  them 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not  worth  the 
cultivating  : but  when  fhoots  are  taken  from  fuch 
trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  wilt  never  alter  from 
their  kind,  whatever  be  their  flock  or  tree  on  which 
they  arc  grafted. 

The  reafon  or  philofnphy  of  engrafting  i#  fome- 
what  obfeure  ; and  had  not  accident  given  the  firft 
hint,  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  never  have 
led  us  to  it.  The  effett  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  pores  or  du&s  of  the  graft  from  • 
thofc  of  the  flock,  which  change  the  figure  of  the 
particles  of  the  juices  in  pa  fling  through  them  to 
the  reft  of  the  tree. 

Mr  Bradley,  on  occafion  of  fome  obfervations  of  A- 
gricula,  fuggefts  fortiething  new  on  this  head.  The  ftock 
grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fund  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 
through  the  cyon,  and  digefted,  and  brought  to  ma- 
turity, a#  the  time  of  growth  in  the  vrffels  of  the  cyon 
directs.  A cyon,  therefore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  on 


year  of  his  age,  the  debtor  of  Brandenburg  made  him 

Sofefibr  at  Doifbourg.  In  1658,  he  was  invited  to 
cventerto  fuccccd  his  former  mailer  Gronoviut.  In 
1661,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  eloquence  at 
"Utrecht  ; and  12  years  after  he  had  the  profefTorihip 
of  politic?  and  hiftory  conferred  oti  him.  He  fixed 
Bis  thoughts  here,  and  refufed  feveral  advantageous 


the  tree  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itfeif  w ith  it : for 
it  is  vifible  that  the  cyon  preferves  its  natural  purity  and 
intent,  though  it  he  fed  and  nouriihed  with  a mere  crab; 
which  is,  without  doubt,  occafioncd  by  the  difference 
of  the  veffvls  in  the  cyon  from  thofc  of  the  ilock  : fo 
that  grafting  may  be  juftly  compared  to  planting. 

In  prufecution  of  this  view  of  that  ingenious  author. 


muugiuj  ncrc,  auu  rciuicu  lcvcrai  auvaniagcous  in  pruiccuuou  ui  tun  view  01  mac  ingenious  auinor, 

offen.  He  had,  however,  the  fatisfa&ion  to  be  fought  ' we  add,  that  the  lututal  juices  of  the  earth,  by  their 
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Gr-'fl*ng  ferret  ion  and  comminution  in  paffing  through  the  every  ooe  of  them  unfueccfsful ; ami  the  natural  ccn*  Grafting* 

v roots,  ice.  before  they  arrive  at  the  cyon,  muft  doubt*  elution  from  thin  was,  that  there  muft  be  fome  natural  “ — 

lef*  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and  concotled  ; and  alliance  between  the  docks  and  their  grafts,  olherwife 
fo  difpofed  for  a more  eafy,  plentiful,  and  perfeA  af-  the  latter  will  either  never  grow  at  all  or  very  foon 
fimilation  and  nutrition  ; whence  the  cyon  muft  neccf-  perifh. 

farily  grow  and  thrive  better  and  fafter  than  if  it  were  Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  grafts  gc- 
put  immediately  in  the  ground,  there  to*  live  on  coarfe  nerally  take  011  good  Hocks,  there  are  many  accident* 
diet  and  harder  of  digeftioa  : and  the  fruit  produced  aod  uncertainties  attending  them  in  their  different 
by  t hi6  further  preparation  in  the  cyon,  mull  be  finer  periods.  Some  perilh  immediately  ; fotne,  after  ap- 
and  further  exalted  than  if  fed  immediately  from  the  pearing  healthy  for  many  months,  and  fome  even  for 
more  imperfectly  prepared  and  altered  juices  of  the  yeani.  Of  thefe  lail  fome  die  without  the  flock  fuf- 
flock.  fering  any  thing ; others  perilh  together  with  the 

Many  have  talked  of  changing  of  fpecies,  or  pro-  flocks.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  greater  pait  of 
docing  mixed  fruits,  by  engrafting  one  tree  on  ano-  grafted  trees  do  not  live  fo  long  as  they  would  have 
thcr  of  tiic  fiamt  clafs ; but  as  the  graft  carries  the  done  in  their  natural  flatc;  yet  this  is  no  uncxccption- 
juic«  K from  the  flock  to  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  there  able  rule : for  there  are  fome  which  evidently  live  the 
is  little  hope  of  fucceeding  in  fifth  an  expectation  by  longer  for  this  practice  ; ney,  there  are  inftanccs  of 
ever  fo  many  repealed  grafts  i but  if,  after  changing  grafts  which,  being  placed  on  ftockt  naturally  of  fhort 
the  graft  and  ftock  feverai  fucctflivc  times,  you  ftt  the  duration,  live  longer  than  when  placed  on  thofe  which 
letd  of  lire  fruit  produced  on  the  graft  in  a good  are  more  robuil  and  lading.  Thefe  irregularities  have 
mould,  it  is  pofnble  that  a change  may  happen,  and  been  but  little  confidcred  hitherto,  though  they  might 
a new  mixed  plant  may  be  produced.  Thus  the  al-  be  male  produ&ive  of  comiderable  advantages. — One 
mond  and  peach  may,  by  many  changes  in  the  graft-  great  rccjuiGtc  for  the  fucceeding  of  any  graft  is,  that 
jugs,  and  hy  interrations  of  the  ftones  of  the  peaches,  »t  be  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  fo  clofeand  intimate 
and  of  the  fhclls  of  the  almonds,  and  by  teribrations  an  union  with  the  fobftance  of  the  ftock,  that  it  bt- 
of  the  ftem  of  the  root  here  and  there,  alter  their  na-  comes  as  it  were  a natural  brauch  of  it.  If  ah  trees 
tore  fo  much,  that  the  coat  or  pulp  of  the  alrnoud  may  rcferabled  one  another  iu  their  ftrudkurc  and  juices,  the 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  peach,  and  the  peach  fu c and  cljllicity  of  their  vtfT-ls,  &c.  probably  the 
may  have  its  kernel  enlarged  into  a kind  of  almond ; grafts  of  all  trees  would  faceted  upon  one  an-Jthcr; 
and  on  the  fame  principle,  the  curious  gardener  may  but  this  is  hy  no  means  the  cafe, 
produce  many  fuch  mixed  kinds  of  things.  Trees  arc  well  known  to  Ik  compofcd  of  numerous 

Mr  Du  Hamel  has  ohferved,  that,  in  grafting  of  arrangements  of  hollow  fibres,  and  thefe  are  different 
treer,  there  is  always  found  at  the  infcrtion  of  the  and  unequal  in  every  fpecies  of  tree.  In  order  to  the 
graft,  a change  in  the  directions  of  fibres,  and  a fott  fucceeding  of  a graft,  it  is  plain  that  there  mull  be  a 
of  twilling  or  turning  about  of  the  velTcli,  which  great-  conformity  in  its  veflVU  and  juices  with  thofe  of  the 
ly  imitates  that  in  the  formation  of  certain  glands  iu  ftock;  and  the  more  nearly  they  agree  in  this,  pro- 
animal bodies:  and  from  thence  he  infers,  that  a new  bably  the  better  tliey  fuccecd  ; and  the  faithcr  thty 
fort  of  vifeus  bring  formed  by  this  means,  the  fruit  differ,  the  worfe. — If  there  be,  however,  fome  differ- 
may  very  naturally  be  fo  far  influenced  by  it,  as  to  be  cnee  in  the  folid  parts  of  trees,  there  are  evidently 
roelioiated  on  the  new  branch  ; but  that  no  fuch  fud-  many  more  in  the  juices.  The  fap  in  fome  trees  is 
den  aiul  eflential  changes  can  be  effetted  by  thofe  white  as  milk,  in  others  it  is  reddifh,  and  in  fome  as 
means,  as  too  many  of  the  writers  on  agriculture  pre-  clear  and  limpid  as  water.  In  feme,  it  is  thin  and  very 
tend.  He  ohferw »,  however,  that  this  anatomical  fluid ; in  others,  thick  and  vjfcous.  In  the  tuftc  and 
obiVrvation  would. not  hare  been  fufhrient  to  convince  fmell  of  thefe  juices  there  are  alfo  not  lefs  differences  : 
him  of  the  falfity  of  too  many  of  thefe  relations,  had  fome  are  fweet,  fome  infipid,  fome  bitter,  fome  acrid, 
not  experiment  joined  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion,  and  fome  fetid  : the  quality  of  the  Cap  thus  makes  a 
He  tried  many  grafts  on  different  trees;  and,  for  fear  very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  trees  ; but  its 
of  error,  repeated  ever?  experiment  of  confequencc  fe-  quantity,  and  derivation  to  the  parts,  is/carce  lefs  ob- 
veral  tunes  : but  all  fcrvtd  only  to  convince  him  of  the  fervablc.  Of  this  wc  have  familiar  iuilanccs  in  the 
truth  of  what  he  at  fiift  lufpeiled.  lie  grafted  in  the  willow  and  the  box  t one  of  which  will  produce  longer 
common  way  the  peach  upon  the  almond,  the  plum  (boots  in  oae  year  than  the  other  in  twenty, 
upon  the  apricot,  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  the  quince,  Another  difference  yet  more  (hiking,  and  indeed 
and  the  white  thorn  ; one  fpecies  of  plum  on  other  more  effential  in  regard  to  tlie  growth  of  grafts  than 
very  different  fpecies,  and  upon  the  peach  the  apricot  all  thefe,  is  the  different  fcafou  of  the  year  al  which 
and  the  almond.  All  thefe  fuccccdcd  alike  : the  fpe-  trees  (hoot  out  their  leaves,  or  ripen  thefr  flowers, 
ties  of  the  f«uit  was  never  altered  ; and  in  thofe  which  The  ahnond-trrc  ia  in  flower  befotc  other  tiers  in 
would  not  come  to  fruit,  the  leaves,  the  wood,  and  the  general  have  opened  their  tarlieft  buds;  and  when 
flowers,  wetc  all  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  tree  from  other  trees  are  in  flower,  this  is  full  of  leaves,  and  has 
whence  the  graft  was  taken.  its  fruit  fet  before  the  mulberry  begins  to  puflt  out  iu 

Author  on  agricnliure  have  alfo  mentioned  a very  earlietl  buttons.  When  we  cunfidcr  all  thefe  diftcr- 
diflerent  fort  of  giafting;  namely,  the  fetting,  grafts  cnees  in  trees,  we  canuot  but  wonder  how  it  is  pof- 
af  one  tree  upon  flocks  of  a different  genus  ; fuch  al  Able  for  a branch  of  one  to  live  upon  another  ; and  it 
the  grafting  the  pear  upon  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  becomes  a much  more  peipltxing  queflion  how  any 
maple,  or  the  plum,  &c.  Mr  Du  Hamel  tried  a great  graft  can  fuccecd,  than  Low  fuch  numbers  come  to 
Dumber  of  thofe  experiment*  eve  fully,  aud  found  nufearry.  A graft  of  one  pear  upon  another  fliall  ^ 
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Oraft'rg.  ft.en  i0  fuccced  prefently  as  if  upon  its  own  tree  j and  their  Urge  branches  periih,  and  fumetimea  their  whole 
— in  a fortnight  will  gain  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fo  of  trunk.  On  this  occafion  the  plum,  being  a flow  (hoot- 
fomc  others. — This  mull  be  owing  to  the  great  fimi-  ing  tree,  communicates  its  virtue  to  the  graft  ; and  the 
larity  between  the  (lock  and  the  graft  in  all  refpedts  ; peach  confequently  fends  out  (boots  which  are  more 
and  a grtat  contrariety  or  difference  in  ftru&urc  of  robuft  and  llrong,  and  are  no  more  in  number  than  the 
parts  will  make  as  remarkable  a difference  on  the  root  is  able  to  Tupply  with  noutiihmcnl,  and  confc- 
other  hand.  An  inllancc  of  this  may  be  obferved  in  quently  the  tree  is  the  more  lading, 
the  plum  and  the  elm  ; which  no  art  can  ever  make  to  The  grafts,  or  cyons,  with  which  the  grafting  is  ef- 
fuccced  upon  one  another,  whether  the  plum  be  fe&cd,  are  young  (hoots  of  U(l  fu  miner's  growth,  for 
grafted  on  the  elm,  or  the  elm  upon  the  plum  flock.  they  mull  not  be  more  than  one  year,  and  fuch  as 
Thcfc  arc  examples  of  the  extremes  of  eafy  growth,  grow  on  the  outfide  branches,  and  robuft  but  moderate 
and  of  abfolutc  decay  ; but  there  are  many  conjunc-  mooters;  fuch  alfo  as  arc  firm  and  well  ripened,  (hould 
jtions  of  trees  which  feem  of  a middle  nature  between  always  be  chofcn  from  healthful  trees;  obferving,  that 
the  two,  and  neither  immediately  perifh,  nor  totally  the  middle  part  of  each  fhoot  is  always  the  bell  graft, 

fucceed.  Of  thcfc,  fuch  as  were  grafted  in  autumn  cut  at  the  lime  of  grafting  to  five  or  fix  inches  in 

ufually  remain  green  the  whole  winter  without  pu(h-  length,  or  fo  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  eyes  or  buds; 
ing  ; and  thofc  which  arc  grafted  in  fpritig  remain  but  (hould  be  preferred  at  full  length  till  grafting 
green  a month  or  longer,  but  (lill  without  (hooting,  time,  and  then  prepared  as  hereafter  directed. 

Some  particular  ones  have  alfo  been  known  to  make  a They  (hould  be  collected  or  cut  from  the  trees  in 
few  (hoots  the  firft,  or  even  the  fecond  fap  feafon  February,  in  mild  weather,  before  their  buds  begin  to 
after  the  operation  ; but  all  periih  at  the  end  of  thefe  fwcll,  or  advance  much  for  (hooting:  in  collecting  them, 
times.  Of  this  kind  arc  the  grafts  of  ihe  pear-tree  choofe  fuch  as  have  not  made  lateral  or  fide  (hoots;  cat 
upon  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  hornbeam,  and  the  them  off  at  full  length;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  ufed 

mullxrrry  upon  the  elm  and  fig,  with  many  others.  as  foon  as  they  arc  collcdtcd,  lay  their  lower  ends  in 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  caufc  of  this,  fome  dry  earth  in  a warm  border  till  grafting  time, 
we  find  that  thefe  grafts,  though  unnatural,  have  yet  and,  if  fevere  weather  (hould  happen,  cover  them  with 
h«*d  a communication  with  the  flock  by  means  of  dry  litter. 

a few  fmtdl  vcffcls,  which  has  been  fuflicient  to  keep  The  proper  tools  and  other  materials  ufed  in  graft  - 
them  green,  or  even  to  make  them  (hoot  a little,  ing,  are,  1.  A ftrong  knife  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
during  the  groat  afetnt  of  the  fap:  But  the  far  greater  the  (locks,  previous  to  the  infertion  of  the  graft ; alfo 
number  of  lire  fibres  have  had  all  the  while  no  com*  a (mail  hand-faw  for  occafiunal  ufc  in  cutting  off  the 


munication,  and  arc  found  putrified,  dried  up,  or 
covered  with  a putrid  juice.  This  has  evidently  hap- 
pened by  means  of  the  difproportion  in  fize  between 
the  vefTcls  of  the  flock  and  of  the  graft,  and  the  great 
difference  between  their  natural  juices,  which  are 
obftacks  abundantly  fuflicient  to  prevent  cither  an 
union  of  the  fibres  or  the  introduffion  of  new  fap. 

The  grafts  of  the  almond  on  the  plum,  and  of  the 
plum  on  the  almond,  always  grow  very  vigoroufly  for 
the  fuft  year,  and  give  all  the  appearances  imaginable 
of  fucceeding  entirely  ; yet  they  always  perifh  in  the 
fecond  or  third  year.  The  almonJ  graft  upon  the 
plum- dock  always  pufhes  out  very  vigoroufly  at  firft  ; 
but  the  part  of  the  (lock  immediately  under  tic  graft 
grows  fmallcr  and  perilhes,  the  graft  abforbing  too 
much  of  the  juices,  and  the  graft  neceffarily  perifties 
with  it.  The  decay  of  the  whole  generally  happens 
early  in  the  fpring;  and  that  plainly  from  the  different 
feafon  of  the  natural  (hooting  of  the  two  trees,  the  al- 
mond pufhing  very  vigoroufly,  and  confequently  drain- 
ing the  (lock  of  its  juices,  at  a time  when,  according 
to  its  nature,  the  juices  are  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  it, 
and  the  fap  does  not  begin  to  afeend.  The  grafts  of 
the  plum  on  the  almond  arc,  from  the  fame  caufc,  fur- 
nilhcd  with  an  abundance  of  fap  which  they  have  at 
that  time  no  occafion  for  ; and  confequently  they  as 
certainly  periih  of  repletion,  as  the  other  of  inani- 
tion. 

The  peach  grafted  on  the  plum  fucceeds  excellently, 
and  lives  longer  than  it  would  have 'done  in  a natural 
(late  ; the  rcafon  fetms  to  be,  that  the  peach  is  a ten- 
der tree,  (hoots  with  great  vivacity,  and  produces  more 
branches  than  the  root  is  able  to  maintain.  Thus  the 
peach  trees  are  ufually  full  of  dead  wood  ; and  often 
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heads  of  large  (locks.  2.  A common  grafting -knife, 
or  ftrong  (harp  pen  knife,  for  cutting  and  duping  the 
grafts  ready  for  infertion  ; alfo  to  (lope  and  form  the 
docks  for  the  reception  of  the  grafts.  3.  A flat  graft- 
ing-chif el  and  fmall  mallet  for  cleft  ing  large  Hocks,  in 
deft -graft ing,  for  the  reception  of  the  graft.  4,  A 
quantity  of  new  bafs  ft  rings  for  bandages,  for  tying 
the  grafted  parts  clofe,  to  fecuie  the  grafts,  and  pro- 
mote their  fpeedy  union  with  the  (lock.  And,  5.  A 
quantity  of  grafting  clay,  for  claying  dofely  round 
the  grafts  after  their  infertion  and  binding,  to  defend 
the  parts  from  being  dried  by  the  fun  and  winds,  or 
too  much  liquified  by  wet,  or  pinched  by  cold  ; for 
thefe  parts  ought  to  be  clofely  furrounded  with  a 
coat  of  clay  in  fuch  a manner  as  effc&ually  to  guard 
them  from  all  weathers,  which  would  prove  injuri- 
ous to  young  grafts,  and  dellroy  their  cementing  pro- 
perty, fo  as  to  prevent  the  jun&ion : therefore,  a 
kind  of  (liff  loamy  mortar  mud  be  prepared  of  ftrong 
fat  loam,  or,  in  default  thereof,  any  fort  of  tough  bind- 
ing clay,  either  of  which  (hould  be  laid  in  an  heap, 
adding  thereto  about  a fourth  of  frcfh  horfe-dung  free 
from  litter,  and  a portion  of  cut  hay,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together,  and  adding  a little  water:  then  let  the 
whole  he  well  beaten  with  a (lick  upon  a floor,  nr  other 
hard  fubftance;  and  as  it  becomes  too  dry,  apply  more 
water,  at  every  beating  turning  it  over,  always  conti- 
nuing to  beat  it  well  at  top  till  it  becomes  flat ; which 
mull  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  (hould  be  fevcral  times  done  the  firft 
day  : next  morning  repeat  the  beating,  dill  moitl* 
ening  it  with  water  ; and  by  thus  repeating  the  beat- 
ing fix  or  eight  times  every  day  for  two  or  three  flays, 
or  every  other  day  at  lead,  for  a week,  it  will  be  in  pro- 
per 
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per  order  for  ufe  ; obferving,  It  ibould  be  prepared  a the  rcfpe£live  article*,  whether  defigned  for  dwarf*  or  Grafting, 
week  at  lcaft  before  it  is  ufed,  but  if  a month  the  bet-  ftandards,  8cc.  * ^ 

ter.  Chjigrafting. — This  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  (lock 

The  fcafon  for  performing  the  operation  of  grafting  being  too  large  for  whip-grafting  is  cleft  or  flit  down 
is  February  and  March:  though,  when  the  work  is  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  graft;  and  is  perform- 
performed  in  February,  it  for  the  general  part  proves  ed  upon  (locks  from  about  one  to  two  inches  diameter, 
the  moll  fucccfsful,  more  efpccially  for  cherries,  Firil,  with  a ftrong  knife  cut  off  the  head  of  the  (lock ; 


plums,  and  pears  ; and  March  gtafling  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  apples. 


or  if  the  (lock  is  very  large,  it  may  be  headed  with  a 
faw  ; and  cut  one  fide  (loping  upwards  about  an  inch 


There  arc  different  methods  of  grafting  in  praclice,  and  half  to  the  top  ; then  proceed  with  a ftrong  knife 
termed  Whip-grafting — Cleft-grafting — Crown-graft-  or  chifel,  to  cleave  the  (lock  at  top,  crofs-way  the  (lope, 
ing — Chctk-grafling—  Side-grafting — Root-grafting  fixing  the  knife  or  chifel  towards  the  back  of  the  Hope, 
— and  Grafting  by  approach  or  Inarching  : but  Whip-  and  with  your  mallet  ftrike  it,  fo  as  to  cleave  the  flock 
grafting  and  Cleft-grafting  are  mod  commonly  ufed  ; about  twoinches,  or  long  enough  to  admit  the  griK, 
and  Whip-grafting  mod  of  all,  as  bciug  the  moil  ex-  keeping  it  open  with  the  chifel ; this  done,  prepare 
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peditioua  and  fucccfsful  of  any. 

Wh\p- "rafting. — This  being  the  mod  fuccefsful  me* 


the -cyon,  cutting  it  to  fuch  length  as  to  leave  four  or 
five  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  Hoped  on  each 


thod  of  grafting  is  the  mofl  commonly  pra&ifcd  in  all  fide,  wedge  fafliion,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches 
the  nurferies ; it  is  always  performed  upon  fmall  docks,  long,  making  one  fide  to  a thin  edge,  the  other  much 
from  about  the  fixe  of  a goofc  quill  to  half  an  inch  or  thicker,  leaving  the  rind  thereon,  which  fide  moil  be 
a little  more  or  Ids  in  diameter,  but  the  nearer  the  placed  outwaul  in  the  dock;  the  cyon  being  thus  fortn- 
Uock  and  graft  approach  in  fize  the  better ; and  is  call-  ed,  and  the  cleft  in  the  dock  being  made  and  kept 
ed  tahip- grafting,  becaufe  the  grafts  and  docks  being  open  with  the  chifel,  place  the  graft  therein  at  the 
nearly  of  a fire,  are  (loped  on  one  fide,  fo  a*  to  fit  each  bick  of  the  dock  the  thicked  fide  outward,  placing 
other,  and  tied  together  in  the  manner  of  whips,  or  the  whole  cut  part  down  into  the  cleft  of  the  dock, 
joints  of  angling-rods,  &c.  and  the  method  is  as  fol-  making  the  rind  of  the  flock  and  graft  join  exaflly  ; 
low’s.  Having  the  cyons  or  grafts,  knife,  bandages,  and  then  removing  the  grafting  chifel,  each  fide  of  the 
clay  ready,  then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  off  the  head  cleft  will  clolcly  fqueeze  the  graft,  foas  to  hold  it  faft  ; 
of  the  (lock  at  fome  clear  fmooth  part  thereof ; this  it  is  then  to  be  bound  with  a ligature  of  bafs,  and 
done,  cut  one  fide  (loping  upward,  about  an  inch  and  clayed  over,  as obferved  in  whip-grafting,  leaving  three 
half  or  near  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a notch  or  four  eyes  of  the  cyons  uncovered.  If  intended  to 
or  fmall  flit  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Hope  downward  graft  any  pretty  large  flocks  or  branches  by  this  me- 
about  half  an  inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  thod,  two  or  more  grafts  may  be  infertrd  in  each  ; in 
cyon  ; then  prepare  the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  five  or  fix  this  cafe  the  head  mull  be  cut  off  horizontally,  making 
inches  iu  length,  forming  the  lower  end  alfo  in  a (loping  no  Hope  on  the  fide,  but  fmooth  the  top,  then  cleave 
manner,  fo  as  exactly  to  fit  the  (loped  part  of  the  flock,  it  quite  a-crofs,  and  place  a graft  on  each  fide,  as  the 
as  if  cut  from  the  fame  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both  dock  may  be  cleft  in  two  places,  and  infert  two  grafts 
may  join  evenly  in  every  part ; and  make  a flit  fo  as  to  iu  each  cleft  ; they  are  thus  to  be  tied  and  clayed  as  in 
form  a fort  of  longue  to  fit  the  flit  made  in  the  Hope  the  other  methods.  This  method  of  grafting  may  be 
of  the  flock;  then  place  the  graft,  inferting  the  tongue  performed  upon  the  branches  of  bearing  trees,  when 
of  it  into  the  flit  of  the  (lock,  applying  the  parts  as  intended  either  to  renew’  the  wood  or  change  the  fort 
evenly  and  clofc  as  pofliblc  ; and  immediately  tie  the  of  fruit.  Towards  the  litter  end  of  May,  or  the  begiu- 
parts  dole  together  with  a tiring  of  bafs,  bunging  uing  of  June,  the  junction  of  the  graft  and  dock  in  ei- 
it  in  a neat  manner  fevcral  time*  round  the  flock  and  thcr  method  will  be  effectually  formed,  and  the  graft 
graft ; then  clay  the  whole  over  near  an  inch  thick  on  begin  to  (hoot,  when  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  and 
every  fide,  from  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  take  off  alfo  the 
bottom  of  the  graft,  to  an  inch  over  the  lop  of  the  bandages* 

flock,  fui  ilhing  the  whole  coat  of  clay  in  a kind  of  oval  £rafv»- grafting. — This  kind  of  grafting  is  common- 

plobtfiir  form,  rather  longwife,  up  and  down,  eluting  ly  pradiled  upon  fuch  flocks  as  arc  too  large  to  cle'ave, 
it  effectually  about  the  cyon,  and  every  part,  fo  as  no  and  is  often  performed  upon  the  large  branches  of 
fun,  wind,  nor  wet  may  penetrate,  to  prevent  which  apple  and  pear  trees,  &c.  that  already  bear  fruit, 
is  the  whole  intention  of  claying;  oblctving  to  exa-  when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  forts,  or  renew  the 
mine  it  now  and  then,  to  fee  if  it  any  where  cracks  or  tree  with  frcfti-beariug  wood.  It  is  termed  croiun - 
fall?,  off,  and  if  it  docs  it  mull  be  inftatiily  repaired  grafting , becaufe  the  flock  or  branch  being  headed 
with  fielh  clay.  This  fort  of  grafting  may  alfo  be  down,  levcral  grafts  are  inferted  at  top  all  around  bc- 
perfoimtd,  if  ueceffary,  upon  the  young  (hoots  of  any  twixt  the  wood  and  bark,  fo  as  to  give  it  a crown-like 
bearing  trte.  if  intended  to  alter  the  forts  of  fruits,  or  appearance:  obferving,  that  this  kind  ofgrafting  (hould 
have  more  than  one  fort  on  the  fame  tree.  By  the  not  be  perfoimed  until  March  or  early  in  April;  for 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  grafts  will  be  well  then  the  lap  being  in  motion,  renders  the  bark  and 
united  with  the  flock,  as  will  be  evideut  by  the  (hoot-  wood  of  the  flock  much  cafier  to  be  feparated  for  the 
ing  of  the  graft  ; then  the  clay  (hould  be  wholly  taken  admifflun  of  the  graft. — The  manner  of  performing 
away  ; but  fuffer  the  bafs  bandage  to  remain  Come  time  this  fort  of  grafting  is  as  follows:  Firft,  cut  off  the 
longer  until  the  united  parts  feem  to  fwcll  and  be  too  head  of  the  (lock  or  branch  with  a faw  horizontally,  and 
much  confined  by  the  ligature,  then  take  the  tying  pare  the  top  fmooth  ; then  having  the  grafts,  cut  one 
wholly  off.  Their  farther  culture  is  duelled  under  fide  of  each  flat,  and  fomc what  doping,  an  inch  and 
Voc.  VIII.  Part  L E a 
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Crnfvjrg.  • half,  forming  a fort  of  fhouldcr  at  top  of  the  Hope  to 
■ reft  upon  the  crown  of  the  flock;  and  then  railing  the 
rind  of  the  flock  with  a wedge,  fo  aa  to  admit  the  cyon 
between  that  and  the  wood  two  inches  down,  place  the 
grafts  with  the  flat  fide  next  the  wood,  thrufting  it  down 
far  enough  for  the  fhouldcr  to  reft  upon  the  top  of  the 
flock;  and  iu  this  manner  may  be  put  three,  four,  five, 
or  more  grafts  in  one  large  flock  or  branch.  Wbrn 
the  grafts  are  all  thus  inlerted,  let  the  whole  be  tied 
tight  and  well  clayed : obferving  to  leave  two  or  three 
eyes  of  each  graft  uncovered,  but  raifiug  the  clay  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  flock,  fo  as  to  throw  the  wet 
quickly  oft,  without  lodging  about  the  grafted  parts, 
which  would  ruin  the  whole  work.  Crown-grafting 
may  alio  be  performed,  by  making  fcveral  clefts  in  the 
crown  of  the  flock,  and  inferting  the  grafts  round  the 
top  of  the  clefts.  The  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  uni- 
ted  with  the  flock,  and  exhibit  a Hate  of  growth,  by 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  the  clay  may 
then  he  takrn  away.  The  trees  grafted  by  tins  method 
• will  fuccccd  extremely  well ; but,  for  the  firft  two  or 
three  years,  have  this  inconvenience  attending  them, 
of  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  ftock  by  violent 
winds;  which  mull  be  remedied  by  tying  long  flicks 
to  the  body  of  the  ftock  or  branch,  and  each  graft  tied 
up  to  one  of  the  dicks. 

Chert- grafting. — Cut  the  head  of  the  ftock  off,  hori- 
Eontally,ani  pare  the  top  fmooth  ; then  cut  one  fide 
doping  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cut 
the  lower  part  of  the  graft  Coping  the  fame  length, 
making  a fort  of  Ihoulder  at  top  of  the  Coped  part : it 
is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  (loped  part  of  the  flock, 
idling  the  fhouldcr  upon  the  crown  of  it : bind  it  with 
bafs,  and  fiuifh  with  a covering  of  clay  as  in  the  other 
methods. 

Side  grafting. — This  is  done  by  inferting  grafts  in- 
to the  Tides  of  the  branches  without  heading  them 
down  ; and  may  be  pra&ifcd  upon  trees  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy,  or  for  the  purpofc  of  variety,  to  have  feveral 
forts  of  apples,  pears,  plums.  Sec*  upon  the  fame 
tree.  It  is  performed  thus.  Fix  upon  fucli  parts  of 
the  branches  where  wood  is  wanted  to  furnifh  the 
head  or  any  part  of  the  tree ; there  Cope  off  the  bark 
and  a little  of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of 
the  grafts  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  poffiblc  ; then 
join  them  to  the  branch,  and  lie  them  with  bafs,  and 
clay  them  over. 

Root  graflittt.~ This  is  done  by  Whip-grafting  cyons 
upon  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  tree  of  the  fame  genus, 
arid  planting  the  root  where  it  is  to  remain  ; it  will 
take  root,  draw  nourifliment,  and  feed  the  graft. 

Crafting  by  Approach  y or  Inarching. — This  fort  of 
grafting  is,  when  the  flocks  defigned  to  be  grafted, 
and  the  tree  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  graft, 
either  grow  fo  near,  or  can  be  placed  fo  near  together, 
that  the  branch  or  graft  may  be  made  to  approach  the 
ltock,  without  feparating  it  from  the  tree,  till  after 
its  union  or  junilion  with  the  flock  ; fo  that  the 
branch  or  graft  being  bent  to  the  ftock,  they  together 
form  a fort  of  arch  ; whence  it  is  called  Crafting  by 
Approach,  or  Inarching.  Being  a fure  method,  it  is 
commonly  piadifed  upon  fnch  trees  as  arc  with  diffi- 
culty made  to  faceted  by  any  of  the  former  ways  of 
grafting.  When  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of 
Uct  or  fhiub  by  this  method  of  grafting,  if  the  tree,  6c  e. 


is  of  the  hardy  kind,  and  growing  in  the  full  ground,  O-aftin* 
a proper  quantity  of  young  plants  for  flocks  muft  be  " «*'  'a 
fet  round  it ; and  when  grown  of  a proper  height, 
the  work  of  inarching  muft  be  performed  ; or,  if  the 
branches  of  the  tree  you  defign  to  graft  from  is  too 
high  for  the  flocks,  in  that  cafe  flocks  muft  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  a flight  ftage  muft  be  eretted  around  the 
tree,  of  due  height  to  reach  the  branches,  and  the 
pots  containing  the  flocks  muft  be  placed  upon  the 
ftage.  As  to  the  method  of  performing  the  work  : 

Obferve,  that  in  this  method  of  grafting,  it  is  fometimea 
performed  with  the  head  of  the  ftock  cut  off,  and 
lometimes  with  the  head  left  on  till  the  graft  is  united 
with  the  ftock  ; though,  by  prrvioufly  heading  the 
ftock,  the  work  is  much  eafier  performed  ; and  having 
no  top.  its  whole  effort  will  be  dire&ed  to  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  graft  ; having,  however,  the  flocks  pro- 
perly placed,  either  planted  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots 
around  the  tree  to  be  propagated  ; then  make  the 
moft  convenient  branches  approach  the  ftock,  and 
mark  on  the  body  of  the  branches  the  parts  where 
they  will  moft  eafily  join  to  the  ftock,  and  in  thofe 
parts  of  each  branch  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the 
fame  msnncr  pare  the  ftock  in  tlur  proper  place  for  the 
junction  of  the  graft  ; then  make  a flit  upwards  in  the 
branch,  fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  tongue,  and  make  a 
flit  downwards  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it ; let  the  parts 
be  then  joined,  flipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into 
the  flit  of  the  ftock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an 
exadl  mauner,  and  tic  them  elofely  together  with  bafs, 
and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with  a due  quantity 
of  clay,  as  before  directed  in  the  other  merbods.  Af- 
ter this,  let  a flout  flake  be  fixed,  if  poffible,  for  the 
fupport  of  each  graft ; to  which  let  that  part  of  the 
ftock  and  giaft  be  fail  died,  which  is  ncccffary  to  pre- 
vent their  being  disjoined  by  the  wind.  The  opera- 
tion being  performed  in  fpring,  let  them  remain  in 
that  pofition  about  four  months,  when  they  will  be 
united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  feparated  from  the 
mother-trte.  In  doing  this,  be  careful  to  perform  it 
with  a Heady  hand,  fo  as  not  to  loofen  or  break  out 
the  graft,  floping  it  off  downwards  dofe  to  the  ftock  ; 
and  if  the  head  of  the  ftock  was  not  cut  down  at  the 
time  of  grafting,  it  muft  now  be  done  clofe  to  the 
graft,  and  all  the  old  clay  and  bandage  muft  alfo  be 
cleared  away,  and  replaced  with  new,  to  remain  a few 
weeks  longer.  Obferve,  however,  that  if  you  (hall 
think  the  grafts  are  not  firmly  united  with  the  ftock 
in  the  period  of  time  above  mentioned,  let  them  re- 
main another  year  till  autumn,  before  you  feporate  the 
grafts  from  the  parent-tree.  By  this  kind  of  grafting, 
you  may  raife  a 1 mo  It  any  kind  of  tree  or  fhrub,  which 
is  often  done  by  way  of  curiofity,  to  ingraft  a fruit  -bear- 
ing branch  of  a fruit-tree  upon  any  common  ftock  of  the 
fame  fraternity  or  genus,  whereby  a new  tree  bearing 
fruit  is  raifed  in  a few  months.  This  is  fometimes  prac- 
ticed upon  orange  and  lemon  trees,  tec.  by  grafting 
bearing  branches  upon  flocks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of 
any  of  the  fame  kind  of  fruit,  or  into  branches  of  each 
other,  fo  as  to  have  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  all 
on  the  fame  tree. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  us  in  a treatife, 
publifhed  at  Hamburgh,  under  the  title  Anurnitatej 
llorimftt  AVtw,  a new  method  of  grafting  trees,  fo 
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Grafting,  as  to  lave  very  beautiful  pyramids  of  fruit  upon  them, 
Graham.  which  will  exceed  in  beauty,  flavour,  and  quantity, 
all  that  can  be  otherwife  produced.  This,  he  fays, 
he  had  lonp  experienced,  and  gives  the  following  me- 
thod of  doing  it.  The  trees  are  to  be  traufplauted  in 
autumn,  and  all  their  branches  cut  off.  Early  in  the 
following  fummer  the  young  (hoots  are  to  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  buds  arc  then  to  be  ingrafted  into  them 
in  an  inverted  dire&ioo.  This,  he  fays,  adds  not  on- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  pyramids,  but  alfo  makes  the 
branches  more  fruitful.  Thefe  are  to  be  dofely  con- 
nected to  the  trunk,  and  to  be  faftened  in  with  the 
common  ligature:  they  arc  to  be  placed  circularly 
round  the  tree,  three  buds  in  each  circle,  and  thefe 
circles  at  Gx  inches  diflance  from  one  another.  The 
old  trees  may  be  grafted  in  this  manner,  the  fucccfs 
having  been  found  very  good  in  tkofc  of  twenty  years 
flanding  ; but  the  mofl  eligible  trees  arc  thofe  which 
are  young,  vigorous,  and  full  of  juice,  and  are  not 
above  a huger  or  two  thick.  When  thefe  young  trees 
arc  tranfplantcd,  they  mull  be  fenced  round  with  pales 
to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of  the  wind ; and 
there  muft  be  no  dung  put  to  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  rooted,  for  fear  of  rotting  them  before  the 
fibres  flrike.  The  buds  ingrafted  muft  be  fxnail,  that 
the  wounds  made  in  the  bark  to  receive  them,  not  be- 
ing very  large,  may  heal  the  fooner;  and  if  the  buds 
do  not  fuccecd,  which  will  be  perceived  in  a fortnight, 
there  mull  be  others  put  in  their  place.  The  wound 
made  to  receive  thefe  buds  mull  be  a ftraight  cut,  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon  ; aud  the  piece  of  bark  taken  out 
muft  be  downward,  that  the  rain  may  not  get  in  at 
the  wound.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  this  will 
be  a green  and  flourifhing  pyramid  ; and  the  next  fum- 
mcr  it  will  flower,  and  ripen  its  fruit  in  autumn.  1 

GRAHAM  (James),  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  waa 
comparable  to  the  gTeateft  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  againfl  almoft  every  obftacle  that  could  ter- 
rify a lefs  enterprifing  genius,  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  the  obedience  of  the  king ; and  his 
fuccefs  was  anfwerablc  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  under 
taking.  By  valour,  he  in  a few  months  almofl  effec- 
tuated his  defigti ; but,  for  want  of  fupplies,  was  for- 
ced to  abandon  his  conquefts.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  he,  with  a few  men,  made  a fccood  attempt, 
but  was  immediately  defeated  by  a ncmerous  army. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  he  waa 
betrayed  into  die  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  th«  Lord 
AAon,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex- 
ecution with  every  circuraftancc  of  indignity  that  wan- 
ton cruelty  could  invent ; and  hanged  upon  a gibbet 
30  feet  high,  with  the  book  of  his  exploits  appended 
to  his  neck.  He  bore  this  reverfe  of  fortune  with  his 
ufual  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  expreffed  a juft  fcorn  at 
the  rage  and  the  infult  of  his  enemies-  We  meet  with 
many  inflances  of  valour  in  this  active  reign ; but 
Montrofe  is  the  only  inftancc  of  heroifm.  He  was 
executed  May  21ft,  1650.  See  Britain,  n9  137, 
138,  143,  i6y. 

Graham  (Sir  Richard),  lord  vifeount  Prefton, 
eldeU  fon  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Nctherby,  in 
. Cumberland,  Bart,  was  born  in  1 648.  He  was  fent  am- 
baifador  by  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was  mailer 
of  the  wardrobe  and  fecretary  of  Hate  under  James  II. 
But  when  the  Revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried 


aod  condemned,  on  an  accufatioo  of  attempting  the  Graham 
reftoratiun  of  that  prince  ; though  he  obtained  a par-  A. 
don  by  the  queen’s  intcrccflion.  He  fpent  the  remain-  0ra,”iaa  [ 
dcr  of  his  days  in  retirement,  and  published  an  ele- 
gant transition  of  **  Boethius  on  the  coofolition  of 
phiplofophy.”  He  died  in  1695. 

Graham  (George),  dock  and  watch  maker,  the 
moll  ingenious  and  accurate  artiil  in  his  time,  was 
born  in  1675.  After  his  apprcnticcihip,  Mr  Tom- 
pion  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  on  account 
of  his  merit ; and  treated  him  with  a kind  of  paren- 
tal affection  as  long  as  he  lived.  Bcfide  his  univerfikh- 
Jy  acknowledged  (kill  in  bis  profeffion,  he  was  a com- 
plete rocchaaic  and  aftronomer;  the  great  mural  arch 
in  the  obCrrvatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr 
Halley,  under  his  immediate  infp>e&ion,  and  divided 
by  his  own  hand : and  from  this  incomparable  origi- 
nal, the  bed  foreign  inilruments  of  the  kind  are  co- 
pies made  by  Engliih  artifts.  The  fe&or  by  which 
Dr  Bradley  firft  difeovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fix- 
ed dart,  waa  of  his  invention  and  fabric : aud  whea 
the  French  academicians  were  fent  to  the  north  to 
aferrtain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  was 
thought  the  fittcil  per  fon  in  Europe  to  fupply  them 
with  iuftruments  ; thofe  who  went  to  the  fouth  were 
not  fo  well  furniftied.  He  *a*  for  many  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communicated 
feveral  ingenious  and  important  difcovcrics ; and  re- 
garded the  advancement  of  fcicnce  more  than  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  He  died  in  1 75  ■ • 

Chau  ah’s  Dyke.  Sec  Ahtoninox’s  kVaU. 

GRAIN,  corn  of  all  forts,  as  barley,  orts,  rye,  &c. 

See  Coax,  Wheat,  See. 

Grain  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fmall  weight,  the 
twentieth  part  of  a fcruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  a pxnny- weight  troy. 

A grain- weight  of  gold- bullion  is  worth  two- pence, 
and  that  of  filver  but  haR  a farthing. 

Grain  alfo  deootes  the  component  particles  of  Hones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  8c c.  Hence  crofs- 
grained,  or  againft  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the 
fibres,  of  wood,  See, 

GaaiN  (Baptill  le),  mailer  of  the  rcqneils  in  ordi- 
nary to  Mary  de  Medicis  queen  of  France’s  houfehuld, 
wrote  The  Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Great  t and  of  Louis  XI H. 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  death  of  the 
marfhal  d’Aocrc  in  1617.  This  hiftory  is  reckoned 
to  be  wrote  with  impartiality,  and  tlie  fpirit  of  a true 
patriot ; and  contaiua  many  things  not  to  be  found  any 
where  die.  He  vigorouily  after  U the  cditl  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  reformed. 

GRALLjE,  in  ornithology,  is  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  brtsla  in  the  clafs  of  mammalia , in  the 
Linnaean  fyfttrm.  See  Zoology  and  Ornithology. 

GRAMINA,  grasses  ; one  of  the  feven  tribes  or 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftri- 
buted  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Pbilofopbia  Botanica,  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  firaple  leaves, 
a jointed  ftero,  a huilcy  calyx  termed  g!uma%  and  a 
Angle  feed*  This  defciiption  includes  the  feveral  forts 
of  corn  as  well  as  graffes.  Tn  Tourocfort  they  con- 
ftitute  a part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apetali;  and 
in  Linnxus’s  fexual  method,  they  are  inoftly  contained 
in  the  fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs,  called  tr'uwdrux 
Jtgyma, 

F.  3 Tlii# 
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Grim  in*  This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grades  has 

* engaged  the  attention  and  refearchcs  of  l'cvcral  emi- 
nent botanifU.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  Ray, 
Monti,  Micheli,  and  Linnsci. 

M.  Monti,  iu  his  Catalogue  JTirpium  agri  Bononhrju 
gramira  ac  hujui  modi  affma  compltflens,  printed  at  Bo- 
nonia  in  l yiy,  divide*  the  grades  from  the  difpofirion 
of  their  flowers,  as,  Theophraftus  and  Ray  hr**  divided 
them  before  him  into  three  fections  or  order*— Thefe 
are,  i.  Grade*  having  flowers  colle&ed  in  a fpike. 
a.  GralTcs  hiving  their  flower*  collt&cd  in  a panicle  or 
loofc  fpike.  3.  Plants  th*V  their  habit  and  exter- 
na! appearance  are  allied  to  the  grades. 

This  clafs  would  have  been  natural  if  the  author  had 
not  impropeily  introduced  fweet-rufn,  juucus,  and  ar- 
row-headed grafs,  into  the  third  fection.  Monti  enu- 
merates about  306  f pecks  of  the  grades,  which  he  re- 
duces under  Tournefort’s  genera ; to  tbefe  he  has 
added  three  new  genera. 

Scheuchzrr,  in  his  Arijlographia , publifhed  likewife 
in  1719,  divides  the  grades,  as  Monti,  from  the  dif- 
pofition  of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  following  fec- 
tions: I.  Grades  with  flowers  in  a fpike,  as  phalaris, 
anthoxanthum,  and  frumentum.  2 Irregular  grades, 
as  fchcenanthut  and  cornucopiae.  3.  Grades  with 
flowers  growing  in  a fimjflc  panicle  cr  loofe  fpike,  as 
rted  and  millet.  4.  Grades  with  flowers  growing  in 
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a compound  panicle,  or  diffufed  fpike,  as  oats  and  Graminw, 

poa.  5.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the  v -mmJ 

grades,  as  cyprefs-grafs,  feirpus,  linagroftis,  rufh,  and 
fceuchzeria. 

Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  fpc- 
cies,  which  he  deferibes  with  amazing  cxa&ncft. 

Micheli  has  divided  the  grade*  into  fix  fed  ions, 
which  contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  arc  arranged  fiom 
the  fituation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gramina,  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  confiding  of  the  nu- 
merous and  natural  family  of  the  grades,  Vf%»  agroft i«, 
aira,  alopecurus  or  fox  tail  grafs,  authoxanthum  or  ver- 
nal grafs,  ariflida  arundo  or  reed,  avena  or  oats,  bo- 
bartia,  bri/a,  bromus,  cinna,  cornucopia  or  horn  of 
plenty  grafs,  cynufurus,  daCtyiis,  elymus,  fcfluca  or 
fefeue- grafs,  hordeum  or  barley,  lagurus  or  harc’s-tail 
grafs,  lolium  or  danu.1,  lygeum  or  hooded  mat  weed, 
mclica,  m ileum  or  millet,  naidus,  oryza  or  rice,  pauicum 
or  panic-grafs,  pafpalum,  phalaris  or  canary-grafs, 
plileum,  poa,  faccharuia  or  fugar  cane,  fccale  or  rye, 
itipa  or  winged  fpike-grafs,  triticum  or  wheat,  unioli 
or  fta  fide  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job’s  tears,  olyra, 
pharus,  iripfacum,  zta,  Indian  Turkey  wheat  ot  Indian 
corn,  zizania,  srgilops  or  wild  fcfcuc-grafs,  andropo- 
gon,  a pi  u da,  cencbrus,  holcus  or  Indian  millet,  ifetiz*  \ 

mum.  See  Botany,  p.  45b,  col.  2.  and  Grasses. 
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GRAMMAR. 


x 1.  O RAMMAR  is  tie  art  of  /pealing  or  of  writing 
Definition  vJ  aity  language  with  propriety  / and  the  purpofc  of 
language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts. 

l.  Grammar,  considered  as  an  art , necedarily  fup- 
pofes  the  previous  existence  of  language  ; and  as  its 
defign  is  to  teach  any  language  to  thofe  who  are  igno- 
rant of  it,  it  mud  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that  par- 
ticular language  of  which  it  treat*.  A juft  method  of 
grammar,  therefore,  without  attempting  any  altera- 
tions in  a language  already  introduced,  Turnifhes  cer- 
tain obfervations  called  rules,  to  which  the  methods  of 
fpeaking  ufed  in  that  language  may  be  reduced  ; and 
t this  collcAion  of  rule*  is  called  the  grammar  of  that 
Grammar  particular  language.  For  the  greater  diftindnefa  with 
particular,  re^ard  to  thde  rules,  grammarians  have  ufuaHy  divided 
this  fubjcA  into  four  ditliuft  heads,  vix.  Orthogra- 
• thy,  or  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  fy  Habits , and  fyl- 

lablet  into  words  ; Etymology,  or  the  art  of  deducing 


one  word  from  another , and  the  various  modifications  by 
which  the  fenfe  of  any  one  word  can  be  diver/tfed  confid- 
ently with  its  original  meaning  or  its  relation  to  the  theme 
whence  it  is  derived ; Syntax,  or  what  relate*  to  the 
ccnfruSion  or  due  chfpcftion  of  the  words  of  a language 
into  /ententes  or  phrafes f and  Prosody,  or  that  which 
treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  f y liable s,  and  the  art 
of  making  verfes.  ^ 

3.  But  grammar,  confidcred  a*  a /dense,  views  lan-  Or  unisrer- 
guage  only  as  it  is  fignificant  of  thought.  Ncglefting^ 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  lake  of  beauty  or  elegance,  it  examines  the  analogy 
and  relation  between  words  and  ideas  ; djftinguiihc* 
between  thofe  particulars  which  are  c/Jen/iaho  language 
and  thefe  which  ate  only  accidental ; and  thus  furnifhes 
a certain  ftandard,  by  which  different  languages  may 
be  compared,  and  their  feveral  excellencies  or  defe&s 
pointed  out.  This  is  what  is  called  Philosophic  or 
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4.  npHE  origin  of  language  is  a fubjefi  which  has 
A employed  much  learned  inveftigation,  and  about 
4 which  there  i*  ftill  a diverlity  of  opinion.  The  defign  of 

The<le-  fpeech  it  to  communicate  to  others  the  thought*  and 

of  perceptions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker : but  it  is  ob- 
**ecJ*‘  vious,  that  between  an  internal  idea  and  any  external 
found  there  is  no  natural  relation ; that  the  word 
for  inftancc,  might  have  denominated  the  fubftance 
which  we  call  ice,  and  that  the  word  ice  might  have 
fignified  frt.  Some  of  the  moil  acute  feelings  of  man, 
5 


as  well  as  of  every  other  animal,  are  indeed  rxprefled 
by  fimpic  inarticulate  founds,  which  as  they  tend  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the  continuance 
of  the  fpccies,  and  invariably  indicate  cither  pain  or 
pleafure,  are  univcrfally  underftood  : but  thefe  inarti- 
culate and  fignificant  founds  are  very  few  in  number; 
and  if  they  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  confti- 
tute  a natural  and  univcifal  language,  it  is  a language 
of  which  man  as  a mere  fenfitive  being  partakes  in 
common  with  the  other  animal*. 

5.  Man 
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Lanpuijjc 
con  fill*  of 
word*  fig 
oifiuim  of 
idea*. 
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Origin  of 
hki't 


5.  Man  is  endowed  not  only  with  fenfati on,  but  alfo 
with  the  faculty  of  reafoning  ; and  fimple  inarticulate 
founds  are  itifufficicnt  for  exprefling  all  the  various 
modifications  of  thought,  for  communicating  to  others 
a chain  of  argumentation,  or  even  for  diftinguiihing  be- 
tween the  different  fenfations  either  of  pain  or  of  plea- 
fure:  a man  fcorched  with  fire  or  unexpectedly  plunged 
among  ice,  might  utter  the  cry  naturally  indicative  of 
fudden  and  violent  pain  ; the  cry  would  be  the  fame, 
or  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  fenfations  of  cold  and  heat 
are  widely  different.  Articulation*  by  which  thofe  Am- 
ple founds  are  modified,  and  a particular  meaning  fixed 
to  each  modification,  is  therefore  abfolotely  ncccffary 


origin,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  art  of  reafoning : but  it 
is  necelfary  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  our  carlicft  ideal 
are  all  ideas  of  fenfation,  excited  by  the  impreffiona 
that  arc  made  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe  by  the  various 
objedi  with  which  we  arc  furrounded.  Let  us  there- 
fore fuppofe  a reafonable  being,  devoid  of  every  poflible 
prepoffeffion,  placed  upon  this  globe  ; and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  his  attention  would  in  the  firft  place  be 
dire&cd  to  the  various  objects  which  he  law  cxiiting 
around  him.  Thefe  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
diftinguiih  from  one  another;  and  if  he  were  either 
learning  or  inventing  a language,  his  fuff  effort  would 
be  to  give  them  names,  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  of 
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to  fuch  a being  as  man,  and  forms  the  language  which  them  might  be  recalled  when  the  objects  thernfelvea  7 
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diftinguilhe*  him  from  all  other  animals,  and  enables 
him  to  communicate  with  facility  all  that  diverfity  of 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  ffored,  to  make  known 
his  particular  wants,  and  to  diffinguiih  with  accuracy 
all  his  various  fenfations.  Thofe  founds  thus  modified 
are  called  words;  and  as  words  have  confeffedly  no 
natural  relation  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which 
they  are  fignificant,  the  ufc  of  them  muff  cither  have 
been  the  refult  of  human  fagacity,  or  have  been  fug- 
gefted  to  the  firft  man  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

6.  Whether  language  be  of  divine  or  human  origin, 
is  a queffion  upon  which,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
foon  refolvcd,  it  is  not  ncccffary  here  to  enter.  Upon 
cither  fuppofition,  the  firit  language,  compared  with 
thofe  which  fucceedcd  it,  or  even  with  ittclf  as  after- 
wards enlarged,  muff  have  been  extremely  rude  and 
narrow.  If  it  was  of  human  contrivance,  this  will  be 
readily  granted  ; for  what  art  was  ever  invented  and 
brought  to  a ftate  of  perfeftion  by  illiterate  favages  ? 
If  it  was  taught  by  God,  which  is  at  kail  the  more 
probable  fuppofition,  wc  cannot  imagine  that  it  would 
be  more  comprehenfive  than  the  ideas  of  thofe  for 
whofe  immediate  ufe  it  was  intended  ; that  the  firft 
men  ihould  have  been  taught  to  exprefs  pains  or  pica- 
furcs  which  they  never  felt,  or  to  utter  founds  that 
ihould  be  afterwards  fignificant  of  ideas  which  at  the 
time  of  utterance  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
fpcakrr:  man,  taught  the  elements  of  language,  would 
be  able  himfclf  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  as  his  future 
occafions  ihould  require. 

7.  As  all  language  is  compofed  of  fignificant  words 
varioufly  combined,  a knowledge  of  them  is  necefTsty 
previous  to  our  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  language 
as  conlliu&ed  into  fcntences  and  phrafes.  but  as  it 
is  by  words  that  we  exprefs  the  various  ideas  which 
occnr  to  the  mind,  it  is  neccffaiy  to  examine  how  ideas 
thcmfelves  are  fuggcAcd,  before  wc  can  afeertain  the 
various  claffrs  into  which  words  may  be  diftributrd. 
It  is  the  province  of  logic  to  trace  our  ideas  fiom  their 


ihould  be  abfent.  This  is  one  copious  fource  of  words;  Of  nouns, 
and  forms  a natural  dais  which  ruuft  be  common  to 
every  Language,  and  which  is  diffinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  nouns:  and  as  thefe  nouns  arc  the  names  of  the  fe- 
vcral  fubllances  which  exift,  they  have  likewife  been 
called  SUBSTANTIVES. 

8.  It  would  likewife  be  early  difeovered,  that  every 

one  of  thefe  fubllances  was  endowed  with  certain  qua-  g 
lilies  or  attributes  ; to  exprefs  which  another  clafs  of  Of  attrb 
words  would  be  requifite,  fince  it  is  only  by  their  qua-  hutives. 
lilies  that  fubllances  themfdves  can  attia<ft  our  atten- 
tion. Thus,  to  be  weighty , is  a quality  of  matter  ; to 
think , is  an  attribute  of  man.  Therefore  in  every 
language  words  have  been  invented  to  exprefs  the 
known  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  feveral  objects 
which  exiit.  Thefe  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  attributives. 

9.  Nouns  and  attributives  muft  comprehend  all 
that  is  ejfential  to  language  (a)  : for  every  thing  which 
exiftH,  or  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea,  muft  be  either 
a ftbjlame  or  the  attribute  of  fome  fubffance;  and  there- 
fore thofe  two  claifcs  which  denominate  fubltancea 
and  attributes,  muft  comprehend  all  the  words  that 
are  nectjfary  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  the  ideas 
which  arc  ptefent  to  the  mind  of  the  fpcakcr.  If  any 
other  words  occur,  they  can  only  have  baen  invented 
for  the  fake  of  dilpatch,  or  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  eafe  and  ornament,  to  avoid  tedious  circum- 
locutions or  difagrecablc  tautologies.  There  arc  in- 
deed grammarians  of  great  name,  who  have  conlidercii 
as  effemial  to  language  an  order  of  words,  of  which 
the  ufc  is  to  connect  the  nouns  and  attributives,  and 
which  arc  faid  to  have  no  Jtgnificat.cn  of  ibemferi'es,  but 
to  become  fgnijuant  by  relation.  Hence  all  words  which 
can  poilibiy  be  invented  arc  by  thefe  men  divided  into 
two  general  daffes  : thofe  which  are  signiejcant  of 
TMiMsiLv&s  and  thofe  which  are  not.  Winds  fig- 
uificant  of  thcmfclvcs  are  either  expreffivc  of  the  names 
of  fubllances,  and  therefore  culled  substantives;  or 

of 


(a)  This  is  the  doftrine  of  many  writers  on  the  theory  of  language,  for  whofe  judgment  we  have  the  higheft 
refpeft  1 yet  it  is  not  rafy  to  contrive  mankind  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  abllraCtion  as  to  view  attributes 
by  thcmfelves  independent  of  pirticular/i^mcei,  and  to  give  one  general  name  to  tosh  attribute  wherefoever  it 
may  be  found,  without  having  at  the  fame  lime  words  exjprcfiive  of  affirmation.  Wc  never  talk  of  any  attribute, 
a colour  for  inftance,  without  affirming  fomething  concerning  it;  as,  cither  that  it  is  briglst  or  faint,  or  that  it  is 
the  coloui  of  fome  fuMance.  It  will  be  feen  afterwards,  that  to  denote  affirmation  is  the  proper  office  of  what 
is  called  the  Jubilant  ive-s*r£;  as,  “Milk  is  white.”  That  verb  therefore  appears  to  be  as  ncccffary  to  the 
communication  of  thought  as  any  fpccics  of  words  whatever  ; and  if  we  muft  range  words  under  a few  general 
claffcs,  wc  Ihould  be  inclined  to  fay,  that  nouns,  attributives,  and  affirmatives,  comprehend  all  that  is  effential  to 
language.  . 
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of  attributes,  and  therefore  called  attributives. 
9 Words  which  arc  not  fignificant  of  thcmfelves,  mult 
Of  (btini-  acquire  a meaning  either  as  defining  or  conneding 
ti«»  and  others ; and  are  therefore  arranged  under  the  two 
ti*e»CC  cJaffea  of  definitives  and  connective s. 

IO-  That  in  any  language  there  can  be  words  which 
of  themfclves  have  no  Jtgnificaiion,  is  a fuppofition 
which  a man  free  from  prejudice  will  not  readily  ad- 
* mit ; for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  have  been  in- 
vented ? as  they,  are  fignificant  of  no  ideas,  they  can- 
not facilitate  the  communication  of  thought,  and  muff 
therefore  be  only  an  iocumbrancc  to  the  language  in 
which  they  are  found.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has 
been  laid,  that  theft  words,  though  devoid  of  fignifica- 
lion  themfclves,  acquire  a fort  of  meaning  when  joined 
with  others,  and  that  they  arc  as  neccITary  to  the  llruc- 
ture  of  a fcnter.cc  as  cement  is  to  the  ftrudure  of  an 
edifice  : for  as fiones  cannot  be  arranged  into  a regular 
building  without  a cement  to  hind  and  conned  them,  fo 
the  original  words  fignificant  of  fubftancee  and  attri- 
Ivies,  cannot  be  made  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of  our 
ideas  without  being  tlefined  and  connedcd  by  thofe  words 
which  of  thcmfelvcs  fignify  nothing, — It  is  wonderful, 
that  he  who  fir  It  fuggeited  this  fimile  did  not  perceive 
that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  which  it  is 
meant  to  illuflrate  : for  furely  the  cement  is  as  much 
the  matur  of  the  building  as  the  femes  thcmfelvcs  ; it 
is  equally  folidand  equally  extended.  By  being  united 
with  the  flonct,  it  neither  acquires  nor  fries  any  one  of 
the  qualities  ejfcntial  to  matter;  it  neither  communicates 
its  own  loft  nets,  nor  acquires  their  hardnefs.  By  this 
mode  of  rrafoning  therefore  it  would  appear,  that  the 
words  called  definitives  and  connedivcs,  fo  far  from  ha- 
ving of  themfclves  no  figoiiication,  are  equally  eflen- 
tial  to  language  and  equally  fignificant  with  thofe 
which  are  denominated  Jubflantives  and  attributives ; and 
upon  inveftigation  it  wilt  be  found  that  this  is  the 
truth.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  the  definition  or  con • 
nrclion  of  the  words  which  ad  men  confets  to  be  figni- 
ficatit,  that  meaning  mull  be  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of 
which  the  purpofe  is  to  define  and  connect ; and  as 
there  can  be  no  meaning  where  there  are  no  ideas , every 
one  of  thefe  definitives  and  cotmcffhts  mud  be  fignifi- 
cant of  fame  idea,  although  it  may  not  be  always  cafy 
or  even  poflibk  to  exprefs  that  idea  by  another  word. 

I (.  Thefe  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of 
fpeech  we  have  juft  mentioned,  becaufe  they  have  been 
largely  treated  of  by  grammarians  of  liigh  fame.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  ut,  that  any  man  can  fed  him- 
frlf  much  the  wifer  for  having  learned  that  all  words 
arc  either  substantives  fir  attributives,  defini- 
tives or  connbctivks.  The  divifion  of  words  into 
thofe  which  are  significant  of  themselvis,  and 
thofe  which  arc  significant  by  a elation,  is  abfo- 
lute  nonfenfc,  and  lias  been  productive  of  much  error 
and  much  niyllery  in  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  trea- 
ties on  grammar.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  eftablifh  a different  clafiillcation  of  the  parts 
of  fpccch  from  that  which  is  coiftmonly  received,  will 
he  found  of  little  utility  cither  in  pratlice  or  in  /pecula- 
tion. As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  vulgar 
divilioa  fccras  fufficicntly  commodious ; for  every  man 
who  knows  any  thing,  knows  when  he  ufes  a noun 
and  when  a verb.  With  refped  to  the  /otter,  not  to 
mention  that  all  the  grammarians  from  Aristotle  to 


Hornb  Tooxx,  have  differed  on  the  fubjed,  it  fhould 
ft  cm  to  be  of  more  importance,  after  having  ascertain- 
ed with  prccifion  the  nature  of  each  fpecict  of  words, 
to  determine  in  what  circumllances  they  dijer  than  in 
what  they  agree.  fo 

12.  In  moft  languages,  probably  in  all  cultivated  The  c >m- 
languages,  grammarians  diftjnguilh  the  following  parts  man  (Url- 
of  fpeech  : Noun,  pronoun,  verb , participle,  adverb,  pre - 
pofition,  conjunction.  The  Latin  and  Engdjb  gramma* 

nans  admit  the  interjedion  among  the  pans  of  fpeech,  moft  pro- 
ah hough  it  is  confciTcdly  not  ncceffary  to  the  conftnic-  per* 
tion  of  the  fentence,  being  only  thrown  in  to  exprefs 
the  affection  of  the  fpeaker ; and  in  the  Greek  and 
Englijb  tongues  there  is  the  article  prefixed  to  nouns, 
when  they  fignify  the  common  names  of  things,  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  fhow  how  far  their  fignificatioa 
extends.  In  the  method  of  arrangement  commonly 
followed  in  grammars,  adjedtvts  are  cbJTed  with  fub- 
Jtantives , and  both  are  denominated  nouns  ; but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  when  examined  philosophically,  an  effential 
difference  is  difeovered  between  the  fidfantive  and  the 
adjective;  and  therefore  fome  writers  of  eminence,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjed,  have  lately  given  the  following 
claifification  of  words,  which  we  fhall  adopt : The 

ARTICLE,  NOUN,  PRONOUN,  VERB,  PARTICIPLE,  ADJECTIVE, 

ADVERB,  PREPOSITION,  CONJUNCTION,  INTERJECTION.  All 

thefe  words  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Enghjb  language  j 
and  therefore  we  fhall  examine  each  clafs,  endeavour 
to  afeertain  its  prccife  import,  and  fhow  in  what  re- 
fpeds  it  differs  from  every  other  clafs.  It  is  impofiible 
to  inveftigatc  the  principles  of  grammar  without  con- 
fining the  inveftigation  in  a great  mcafure  to  fome 
particular  language  from  which  the  illuftrations  mull 
be  produced  ; and  that  we  fhould  prefer  the  Engtijh 
language  for  this  purpofe  can  excite  no  wonder,  as  it 
is  a preference  which  to  every  tongue  is  due  from  thofe 
by  whom  it  is  fpokea.  Wc  trull,  however,  that  the 
principles  which  we  (hall  eftablifh  will  be  found  to ‘ap- 
ply unsvcrfdly;  and  that  our  inquiry,  though  principally 
illuftrated  from  the  Englj/b  language,  will  be  an  en- 
quiry into  phihfvphieal  or  unroerfal  grammar. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  tht  Noon  or  Substantive. 

13.  Nouns  are  all  thofe  •words  by  •which  oljefli  or 
fubfanccs  are  denominate if,  and  which  difiinguj/h  them  from  ft 
one  another,  without  marking  either  quantity,  quality,  ac-  The  notm 
tion , or  relation.  The  fut fiantive  or  noun  is  the  defined, 
of  the  thing  fpokea  or,  and  iu  Greek  and  I*atin  is 

called  name ; for  it  is  in  the  one,  and  nomen  in 
in  the  other ; and  if  in  Engliih  wc  had  called  it  the 
name  rather  than  the  noun,  tlie  appellation  would  per- 
haps have  been  mure  proper,  as  this  laft  word,  being 
ufrd  only  in  grammar,  is  more  liable  to  be  mifunder- 
ftood  than  the  other,  which  is  in  eonfiant  and  familiar 
ufc.  That  nouns  or  the  names  of  things  rauft  make  a 
part  .of  every  language,  and  that  they  inuft  have  been 
the  words  tirll  fuggeiled  to  the  human  mind,  will  not 
be  difputcd.  Men  could  not  fpcak  of  themfclves  or 
of  any  thing  clfc,  without  having  names  for  themfclves  > 

and  the  various  objects  with  which  they  are  furrounded. 

Now,  as  all  the  objeds  which  exift  muft  be  either  in 
the  fame  Hate  in  which  they  were  produced  by  nature% 
or  changed  from  their  original  date  by  art,  or  abjlsrad - 
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j ed  from  fubftanees  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  unity  and  plurality  ; and  this  variation  is  called  number. 

Different  conceived  by  the  mind  as  having  at  icaft  the  capacity  Thus  in  the  Englifb  language,  when  we  fpcak  of  a 

kirn!*  of  of  being  characterized  by  qualities;  this  naturally  fug-  fmglc  place  of  habitation,  we  call  it  a houfe;  but  if  of 

nemos.  geRs  a divifion  of  nouns  into  natural,  as  wait,  vege-  more,  we  call  them  houfes.  In  the  firR  of  thefe  cafes 

tablet  tree,  &c.  artificial,  as  honfe,Jhip,  watch,  6tc.  the  noun  is  faid  to  be  iu  the  lingular,  in  the  lad  cafe  it 
and  ajstract,  as  whitenefs,  motion,  temperance , &c.  is  in  the  plural,  number.  Greek  nouns  have  alfo  a 

14.  But  the  diverfity  of  objc&s  is  fo  great,  that  had  dual  number  to  exprefsru'9  individuals,  as  have  like  wife 


tarb  individual  a dijhnci  and  proper  name,  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  the  molt  tenacious  memory,  during  the 
13  courfc  of  the  longclk  life,  to  retain  even  the  nouns  of 
Noersge-  the  narrowed  language.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
oer*1  expedient,  when  a number  of  things  refcmblc  'each 
other  in  fomc  important  particulars,  to  arrange  them 
alt  under  one  fpecies ; to  which  is  given  a name  that 
belongs  equally  to  the  whole  fpecies,  and  to  each  in- 
dividual comprehended  under  it.  Thim  the  word  man 
denotes  a fp«ies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  human  being:  The  word  horfe  denotes  another 
fperies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  in- 
dividual of  fliat  fpecics  of  quadrupeds ; but  it  cannot 
be  applied  t6  the  fpecies  of  men,  or  to  any  individual 
comprehended  under  that  fpccics.  We  find,  however, 
that  there  are  fomc  qualities  in  which  feveral  fpe- 
cics refemble  each  other  j and  therefore  we  rtfer 
them  to  a higher  order  called  a genus , to  which  we  give 
a name  that  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecies  and 
every  individual  comprehended  under  it.  Thus,  men 
and  horfts  and  all  living  things  on  earth  refemble  each 
other  in  this  refpect,  that  they  have  life.  We  refer 
them  therefore  to  the  genus  called  animali  and  this 
word  belongs  to  every  fpecies  of  animals,  and  to  each 
individual  animal.  T he  lame  clallilicuion  is  made  both 
of  arti/uial  and  abjlrat!  full  ll  a nee  a ; of  each  of  which 
there  ate  genera,  Jpecus,  and  individuals.  Thus  in  na- 
tural fubitaners,  animal , vegetable , and  fcfjilc,  denote 
CKNera;  man , horfe,  tree,  metal,  are  species  ; and  Alex- 
ander, Bucephalus,  oak,  gold,  are  individuals.  In  arti- 
ficial fubllances,  edifue  is  a cents  ; bcvft,  church,  tower, 
are  species;  and  the  Vatican,  St  Paul's,  ami  the  Tonver 
of  London,  are  individual.  In  uljlrad  fubitaners,  mo- 
tion and  virtue  are  genera;  flight  and  temperance  arc 
species;  the  flight  of  Mahomet  ond  temperance  in  wine  are 
individuals.  By  arranging  fubftanees  in  this  man- 
ner, and  giving  a name  to  each  genus  and  fptciet,  the 
nouns  neeeflary  to  any  language  are  comparatively  few 
anJ  eafily  acquired  : and  when  we  meet  with  an  object 
unknown  to  us,  we  have  only  to  examine  it  with  attep- 
turn;  and  comparing  it  with  other  objects,  to  refer  it 
to  the  genus  or  fpecies  which  it  moft  nearly  rcfcmbles. 
By  this  contrivance  we  fupply  the  want  of  a proper 
name  for  the  individual ; and  lo  far  as  the  refctnblance 
is  complete  between  it  and  the fpedus  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, and  of  which  wc  have  given  it  the  name,  we 
may  converfe  and  reafon  about  it  withont  danger  nf 
error  ; Whereas  had  each  individual  in  nature  ndjhntt 
and  proper  name,  words  would  be  innumt-able  and  in- 
comprthenliblc ; and  to  employ  our  labours  in  lan- 
guage, would  be  as  idle  as  that  Rudy  of  numberlcfs 
14  written  fvmbols  which  ha*  been  attributed  to  the  CLinefe. 
cVtheT n,D  *5*  Although  nouns  are  thus  adapted  to  expreft  not 

j*u!sr  md  t^,c  individuals  but  the  genera  or  fpecies  into  which  fub- 
pJurtluun  dances  arc  etaffed;  yet,  in  fpeaking  of  (hefc  fubilances, 
bcr»«  whether  natural,  artificial,  or  abftraB,  all  men  until  have 
occafion  to  mention  fjmetirr.es  one  of  a kind,  and  fomc- 
times  more  than  one.  In  every  language,  therefore,  nouns 
muR  admit  of  fomc  variation  in  their  form,  to  denote 


fomc  Hebrew  nouns:  but  this  variation  is  evidently 
not  client ial  to  language;  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  it  ought  to  be  coo  fide  red  as  an  elegance  or  a 
deformity. 

16.  But  although  number  be  a natural  accident  of 
of  nouns,  it  can  only  be  confidered  ?s  effm'ial  to  thofe 
which  denote  genera  or  fpecit  s.  Thus  we  may  have 
occafion  to  fpcak  of  one  animal  or  of  mans  ‘tniw.iL,  of 
one  man  or  of  many  mem  / and  therefore  tl*e  nouns  ani- 
mal and  man  muR  be  capable  of  cxpreflnitr plurality  as 
well  as  unity.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpect  lo 
the  proper  names  of  indivie/n.ils  : for  wc  can  only  fay 
Xenophon,  Ariflotle,  Plato , See.  in  the Jtngolar  \ as,  were 
any  one  of  thefe  names  to  aflame  a plural  form,  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an  individual,  and 
become  the  eotnmon  name  of  a fpecies.  Of  this,  indeed, 
we  have  fomc  examples  in  every  language.  When  a 
proper  name  is  confidered  as  a general  appellative  un- 
der which  many  others  are  arranged,  it  is  then  no 
longer  the  name  of  an  individual  but  of  a fpecies , and  as 
fuch  admits  of  a plural ; as  the  Crfars,  the  Howards  ^ 
the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues , See.  : but  Socrates  can  ne- 
ver become  plural,  fo  long  as  we  know  of  no  more  than 
one  man  of  that  name.  The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  confidcr,  that  every  genus  may  be  found 
whole  and  entire  in  each  of  its  fpecies  ,•  for  man,  horfe, 
and  dog,  are  each  of  them  an  entire  and  complete  ani- 
mal: and  every  fpecies  may  be  found  whole  and  entire 
in  each  of  its  individuals  : for  Socrates , Plato , and  Xe- 
nepbon,  are  each  of  them  completely  and  entirely  a 
man.  Hence  it  is  that  every  genus,  though  one,  is 
multiplied  into  many  ; and  entry  fpecies,  though  on*, 
is  alfo  multiplied  into  many,  by  reference  to  thofe  beings 
which  are  the  r ful  ordinates  s But  a*  no  individual  Las 
any  ftubfubordm.strj,  it  Can  never  in  Rrictnet*  be  coo* 

fide  red  as  MANY;  and  fo,  as  well  in  nature  as  in  name,  ijr 
is  truly  an  individual  which  cannot  admit  of  number.  Of  gender. 

17.  Betides  number,  another  charafleriftie,  viliblc  in 

fubllances  i»  that  of  $r*.  F.very  fubRance  is  either 
malt  or  female  ; or  h-sth  nude  and  Jenuite  ; or  neither  one 
nor  lie  other.  So  that  with  refped  to  fixes  and  their 
negation,  all  fu  fiances  conctivable  arc  comprehended  un- 
der this  fourfold  con  fulcra!  ion,  which  language  would 
be  very  imperfeft  if  it  could  not  exprtfs.  Now  the 
cxiftence  of  hermaphrodites  bring  rare,  if  not  doubtful,  * 

and  language  being  framed  to  anfwcr  the  ordinary  oc- 
caJions  of  life,  no  provifion  is  msde,  in  any  of  the 
tongues  with  which  wc  arc  acquaioted,for  expreffing,  o- 
thcrwilc  than  by  a name  made  on  purpofe,  or  by  a peri- 
phrafis,  duplicity  off  ex.  With  regard  to  this  great  natural 
chara&criltic,  grammarians  have  made  only  a threefold 
diftin&ion  of  nouns  : thofe  which  denote  males  are 

faid  to  be  of  the  mafcn&te  gender ; thofe  which  denote 
females,  of  the  feminine ; and  thofe  which  denote  fub- 
ftances  that  admit  not  of  fix,  are  faid  to  be  renter  or  of 
r.  either  gender.  All  animals  have  fex;  and  therefore  the 
names  of  all  animals  fhould  have  gender.  But  the  fex 
of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  equally  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  thofe  fpecies  that  are  mull  common,  or 
k o£ 
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of  which  the  male  and  the  female  arc,  by  their  fize,  firm, 

< ofeur , or  other  outward  circum  (lances,  eminently  difbin- 
guifhed,  the  rnalt  is  fornettme*  called  by  one  name,  which 
is  mafeuline s and  the  female  by  a different  name,  which  is 
feminine.  Thus  in  Lngltih  we  fay,  hufband,  wife;  ling, 
queen  ; father,  mother  ; fon,  daughter,  &c.  In  others 
of  fimilar  di  linftion,  the  name  of  the  male  is  applied  to 
the  female  only  by  prefixing  a fyllable  or  by  altering 
the  termination  ; as  man , woman  ; lion,  liontfi  ; emperor, 
emprefs,  anciently  tmperefs ; wafer,  mijlrefs,  anciently 
wafer  eft,  &c.  When  the  fix  of  any  animal  is  not  ob- 
vious, or  not  material  to  be  known,  the  fame  name, 
in  fome  languages,  is  applied,  without  variation,  to  all 
the faeries,  and  that  name  is  faid  to  be  of  the  common 
gender . Thus  in  Latin  hot  albas  is  a white  ox,  and  has 
alha  a whitq  cow.  Diminutive  infers  though  they 
are  doubtlefs  male  and  female,  feem  to  be  confidered 
in  the  Englifh  language  as  if  they  were  really  creeping 
thing/.  No  man,  fpeaking  of  a worm,  would  fay  be 
creeps,  but  it  creeps,  upon  the  ground.  But  although 
the  origin  of  genders  is  thus  clear  and  obvious  ; yet  the 
Englilh  is  the  only  language,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  deviates  not,  except  in  this  Angle  in- 
fiance  of  infers,  from  the  order  of  nature.  Creel  and 
Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues,  have  nouns, 
fome  mafeuline,  fome  feminine,  which  denote  fub- 
tl antes  where  fex  never  had  cxiftcnce.  Nay,  fome 
languages  are  fo  particularly  defective  in  this  refpeft, 
as  to  claf*  every  objeft,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 
under  either  the  mafuUne  or  the  feminine  gender,  as  they 
have  no  neuter  gender  for  thole  which  are  of  neither  fex. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  If. brew,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanijh.  But  the  Engli/l,  ftriftly  following  the  order 
of  nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a male  ani- 
mal, and  no  other,  in  the  mafeuline  gender  \ every 
name  of  a female  animal,  in  the  feminine  ; and  every 
animal  whofe  fex  is  not  obvious  or  known,  as  well  as 
every  inanimate  objeft  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender. 
Ana  this  gives  our  language  ao  advantage  above  mod 
others  in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  llylc  : for  when 
nouns  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  mafeuline 
and  feminine,  the  perfonifeation  is  more  diftinftly  and 
more  forcibly  marked.  (See  Personification.)  Some 
very  learned  and  ingenious  men  have  endeavoured,  hr 
what  they  call  a more  fubtle  kind  of  rcafoning,  to  dil- 
cent  even  in  things  without  fix  a diftant  analogy  to  that 
natural  dist i nctium,  and  to  account  for  the  names 
of  inanimate  fubftances  being,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
nuifcuRne  and  feminine.  But  fuch  fpeculations  arc  wholly 
fanciful  ; and  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed 
are  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  facia.  Many  of  the 
fub fiances  that,  in  one  language,  have  mafeuline  names, 
have  in  others  names  that  are  feminine  ; which  could 
not  be  the  cafe  were  this  matter  regulated  by  reafon  or 
nature.  Indeed  for  this,  as  well  as  many  other  ano- 
malies in  language,  no  other  reafon  can  be  afligued 
than  that  ettfiom 

Quern  penci  arbitriam  eft.  et  ju,  et  norms,  WjutnJi. 

1 8.  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  moll  nouns 
w arc  the  names,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  clafTes  of 
objefts  termed  genera  and  faeries  (a).  In  dafling  a num- 
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her  of  individuals  under  one  faeries,  we  contemplate  only 
tliofe  qualities  which  appear  to  be  important,  and  in 
which  the  fcvcral  individuals  are  found  to  agree,  ah- 
drafting  the  mind  from  the  conlideration  of  all  thole 
which  appear  to  be  left  cflential,  and  which  in  one  in- 
dividual may  be  fuch  as  have  nothing  exaftly  fimilar 
in  any  other  individual  upon  earth.  Thus,  in  clalHug 
the  individuals  which  are  comprehended  under  the/J*- 
ries  denominated  horfe,  we  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour or  their fir*',  bccaufe  experience  teaches  us,  that  no 
puxrticuLir  colour  or  lize  is  eflcntial  to  that  individual 
living  creature,  and  that  there  are  not  perhaps  upon 
earth  two  horfes  whofe  colour  and  fize  are  exactly  alike. 
But  the  qualities  which  in  this  procefs  we  take  into 
view,  arc  I he  general  fhetpe,  the  fymrnetry , and  proportion 
of  the  parts',  and  in  (hurt  every  thing  which  appears 
evidently  effeistial  to  the  Ife  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  rare.  All  thefe  qualities  are  llrikingly 
limilar  in  all  the  individuals  which  we  call  horfes,  and  as 
llrikingly  diffimilar  from  the  correfpjndio&qualttie.f'of  e- 
very  other  individual  animal.  The  colour  of  a horfe  is  of- 
ten the  fame  with  that  of  an  ox ; but  the  Ihape  of  the  one 
animal,  the  fymrnetry  and  proportion  of  his  parts,  are  to- 
tally different  from  thofe  of  the  other;  nor  could  any  man 
be  led  to  clafs  the  two  individuals  under  the  fame  faeries.  It 
is  by  a fimilar  procefs  that  we  afeend  from  one  farcies  to 
another,  and  through  all  the  fpcciesto  the  high*  \\  genus. 

In  each  fpecict  or  genus  in  the  afeending  fciics/ritvr/ur- 
iicular  qualities  are  attended  to  than  were  coniidered 
as  ejfeniial  to  the  genus  or  faeries  immediately  below  it ; 
and  our  eonceptivnt  become  mote  and  more  genual  as 
.the  particular  qualities,  which  are  the  objefts  of  them, 
become  fewer  in  number . The  ufc  of  a general  term , 
therefore,  can  rccal  to  the  mind  only  the  common  qua- 
lities of  the  daft,  the  genus  or  fpecics  which  it  repre- 
fents.  But  we  have  frequent  occalion  to  fpeak  of  in- 
dividual objefts.  In  doiug  this,  we  annex  to  the  gene- 
ral  term  certain  words  lignifieant  of  particular  qualities, 
which  diferiminate  the  objeft  of  which  vve  fpeak,  from 
every  other  individual  of  the  clafs  to  Which  it  belongs,  . 
and  of  which  the  general  term  is  the  common  name.  For 
infiance,  in  advertiiing  a thief,  we  are  obliged  to  men- 
tion his  height,  complexion,  gait,  and  whatever  may  ferve 
to  diflinguilh  him  from  all  other  men. 

The  procefs  of  the  mind  in  rendering  her  concep- 
tions particular , is  indeed  exaftly  the  reverfe  of  that 
by  which  flic  generalizes  them.  For  as  in  the  pro- 
cefs of  generalization*  (he  ahfruds  from  her  ideas  of  any 
number  of farcies  certain  qualities  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  of  the  remaining  qualities  in 
which  they  agree,  conlUtutes  the  firlt^grMas  in  the  a- 
f ending  icric* ; fo  when  Ihc  withes  to  make  her  con- 
ceptions more particular,  (he  annexes  to  her  idea  of  any 
genus  thofe  qualities  or  circum dances  which  were  be- 
fore abllrafted  from  it ; and  the  genus,  with  this  annexif 
lion,  conititutes  the  lirll  fpecics  in  the  ilefiending  ferieS. 

In  like  manner,  when  Ihc  withes  to  dclcend  from  any 
faeries  to  an  individual,  (lie  has  only  to  annex  to  the 
idea  of  the  faeries  ihole  particular  qualities  which  dif- 
eriminate the  individual  intended  from  the  other  indivi- 
duals of  the  fame  kind. 

ThU 


(b)  It  is  almoft  needlcfs  to  obferve,  that  the  words  genus  and  faeries,  and  the  phrafes  higher  genus  and  lower 
faeries , arc  taken  here  in  the  logical  fenfej  and  not  as  the  words  genus,  faeries,  order,  clafs,  are  often  employed 
by  naturalifts.  For  a farther  account  of  the  mental  procefs  of  generalization,  fee  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
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Thil  particularizing  operation  of  the  mind  points  out 
the  manner  of  applying  the  general  terms  of  language 
for  the  purpofc  of  expre fling  particular  ideas.  For  as 
the  mind,  t o limit  a general  ulea,  conned*  that  idea  with 
the  idea  of  fon\e  particular  circumfhsnce  { fo  language , a* 
we  have  already  obferved,  in  order  to  limit  a general 
term,  conned*  that  term  vrith  the  word  denoting  the 
particular  circtiraftancc.  Thus,  in  order  to  particula- 
rize the  itiea  of  horfc,  the  mind  conned#  t\iH  general i Jed 
with  the  circumflanee,  fuppofe,  of  whitenefs ; and  in 
order  to  particularize  the  n oord horfc,  language  conned* 
that  word  with  the  term  white  ; and  fo  in  other  inflan- 
ces. — Annexation,  therefore,  or  the  conncding  of  ge- 
neral word*  or  term*  in  language,  fit*  it  for  exprefling 
particular  conceptions ; and  thtB  mull  hold  alike  good 
in  all  language!.  But  the  method*  of  denoting  this  an- 
nexation arc  various  in  vaiiou*  tongues.  In  Enghfb  and 
mod  modern  languages  we  commonly  ufe  for  this  pur- 
pofe  little  words,  which  we  have  chofcn  to  ftyle  par- 
ticles ; and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language*,  the  cafes 
of  nouns  anfwcr  the  fame  end. 

19.  Cafes , therefore,  though  they  arc  accidents  of 
nouns  not  abfolutely  ntctffary , have  been  often  confidcrcd 
a*  iuth  ; ami  they  are  cc.tainly  worthy  of  our  exami- 
nation, fince  there  i*  perhaps  no  language  in  which 
fume  cafe*  are  not  to  be  found,  as  indeed  without  them 
or  their  various  powers  no  language  could  readily  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe*  of  life. 

All  the  oltiqu<  Cafe*  of  noun*  (if  we  except  the  vo- 
cative) are  merely  mark*  of  annexation ; but  a*  the 
conneS'tons  or  relations  fubfi fling  among  objefts  are  very 
various,  fome  cafes  denote  one  kind  of  relation,  and 
feme  another.  We  Hull  endeavour  to  invefli^atc  the 
cormtdion  which  each  cafe  denotes,  beginning  with 
the  genitive.  — Thi*  is  the  mafl  general  of  all  the  cafes, 
and  gives  notice  that  fome  conntdion  indeed  fubfifl*  be- 
tween two  objc&s,  but  does  not  point  out  the  particular 
hind  of  connection.  That  we  muft  infer,  not  from  the 
nature  or  termination  of  the  genitive  itfelf,  but  from  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  objects  connected.  That  the 
genitive  denotes  merely  relation  in  general,  might  be  pro- 
ved by  adducing  innumerable  examples,  in  which  the 
relations  exprtfled  by  this  cafe  are  different ; but  wc 
ft1.1l]  content  ourfelvcs  with  one  obfervation,  from  which 
the  truth  of  our  opinion  will  appear  beyond  difpule. 
If  an  expreflion  be  ufed  in  which  are,  connected  by 
the  genitive  cafe,  two  word*  fignificant  of  ohjc&s  be- 
tween which  a twofold  relation  may  fubfifl,  it  will  be 
found  impofliblc,  frtm  the  ex pr eft  on,  to  determine  which 
of  thefe  two  relations  is  the  true  one,  which  muil  be 
gathered  wholly  from  the  context.  Thus,  for  example, 
fiom  the  phrafe  injuria  regie,  no  man  can  know  whe- 
ther the  injury  mentioned  be  an  injury  fujftrcd  or  an  in- 
jury inflicted  hy  the  king  : Jiut  if  the  genitive  cafe  no- 
tified any  particular  relation,  no  fuch  ambiguity  could 
e xift.  This  cafe  therefore  gives  notice,  that  two  ob- 
jects arc,  fomehow  or  other  ( c),  connected,  but  it  marks 
not  the  particular  fort  of  connexion.  Hence  it  may 
be  tranflated  by  our  particle  of,  which  will  be  fees 
afterwards  to  be  of  a fignitication  equally  general. 
VouVIII.  Piart  I. 


The  dative  and  accufative  cafes  appear  to  hare  nearly  *9 
the  fame  meaning;  each  of  them  denoting  apportion,  or ^ ^ 
the  junction  of  one  ohjeCt  with  another.  Thus  when  any  cu^ativc 
one  fays,  Compiro  Pugilism  Homero,  Homer  and  Virgil  cafes, 
are  conceived  to  be  placed  bejide  one  another,  ia  order 
to  their  being  compared  ; and  this  fart  of  connection 
is  denoted  by  the  dative  cafe.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  faid  lotus  humerot , breadth  is  conceived  as  joined  to 
or  connected  in  apportion  with  fhouldcrs ; and  the  ex- 
predion  may  be  tranflated  “ broad  at  the  ftioulders.” 

This  apportion  of  two  objects  may  happen  either 
without  previous  motion , or  in  confequence  of  it.  In  the 
foregoing  inflances  no  motion  is  prefuppoftd;  but  if 
one  fay,  Mifit  aliquot  fubfiiho  corum,  the  apportion  it 
there  in  confequence  of  motion.  In  like  manner,  when 
it  is  faid,  Profedus  ejl  Romam,  his  appfttion  with  Rome 
is  conceived  as  the  efieQ  of  his  motion  thither. 

From  this  idea  of  the  accufative,  the  rcafon  is  obvious 
why  the  objeft  afler  the  aCtrve  verb  is  often  put  in  that 
cafe ; it  is  becaufe  the  aCtion  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  agent  to  the  patient.  But  the  fame  thing 
happens  with  refpcCf  to  the  dative  cafe,  and  for  the 
fame  reafan.  Thus,  Antoni  us  la  fit  C ice  rone  m,  and  Anto- 
nin: noeuit  Ciceroni,  are  expreflUons  of  the  fame  import, 
and  in  each  the  aCtion  of  hurting  is  conceived  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Antony  to  Cicero  ; which  is  finely  illu- 
flrated  by  the  paflivc  form  of  fuch  expreffions,  where 
the  procedure  above  mentioned  is  cxprcfsly  marked  by 
the  prepofition  ah  : Cicero  nocetur,  Ckero  Utldur  .is  An- 
tonio. It  is  therefore  not  true,  that  “ the  accufative  is 
that  cafe , at  leaft  the  only  cafe,  which  to  an  efficient 
nominative  and  a verb  of  aCtion  fubjoins  cither  the  ef- 
fect or  the  paffive  fubjeCf  ; nor  is  the  dative  the  only 
cafe  which  is  formed  to  exprefs  relations  tending  to 
itfclf.”  The  only  thing  efential  to  thefe  two  cafes  ia 
to  denote  the  appo/ition  or  junction  of  one  ohjed  with  ano- 
ther; and  this  they  do  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the 
fame  manner,  although  from  the  eujlom  of  language  they 
may  not  be  indifferently  fubjoinrd  to  the  fame  verb.  ,3 
The  Greek  language  has  no  ablatizv  cafe ; but  in  Of  the  ab- 
the  Latin,  whctc  it  is  ufed,  it  deqotcs  concomstanry,  or hiiw  ofc. 
that  one  thing  accompanies  another.  From  this  concomi- 
tancy  we  fometimes  draw  an  inference,  and  fometimes 
not.  For  example,  when  it  is  faid,  Templum  elamore 
pet  elan  t,  clamour  is  represented  as  concomitant  with  their 
going  to  the  temple ; and  here  no  inference  is  drawn ; but 
From  the  phrafe  palleo  metu,  although  nothing  more  is 
expreffed  than  that  palencfs  is  a concomitant  of  the  fear, 
yet  we  inflantly  infer  that  it  is  alfo  the  effell  of  it.  In 
mod  inflances  wnere  the  ablative  is  nfed,  an  inference 
is  drawn,  of  which  the  foundation  is  fome  natural  con- 
nection obferved  to  fubflft  between  the  objeftt  thus  con- 
nected in  language.  When  this  inference  is  not  meant 
to  be  drawn,  the  prepofition  is  commonly  added  : as, 
interfcCJut  ejl  com  gladio,  “he  was  fiain  with  a fword 
about  him  interfedus  c/1  gladio,  “ he  was  flain  with  a 
fword  as  the  inflrument  of  his  death."  21 

The  remaining  cafes,  which  have  not  been  noticed,  Of  the  na- 
art  the  nominative  and  the  vocative.  Thefe  arc  in  moil 
inllancca  alike  in  termination,  which  makes  it  probable  tjTC  cafcti 
F that 


(c)  The  Greek  grammarians  fetra  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  cafe  when  they  called  it 

or  the  general  cafe:  of  which  name  the  Latin  grammarians  evidently  miftook  the  meaning  when  they  tr inf- 
lated it  cafus  grmtivus,  or  the  generative  cafe  ; a name  totally  foreign  from  its  nature. 
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that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  fame  cafe.  The 
foundation  of  this  conje&ure  will  appear  from  conli- 
dcring  the  u fe  to  which  each  of  thefe  cafes  is  applied. 
The  nc mnuitrve  is  employed  to  call  up  the  idea  of  cny 
objefi  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  when  a man 
hears  his  own  name  mentioned,  his  attention  is  inflant- 
ly  rou  fed,  and  he  is  naturally  led  to  lifien  to  what  it  to 
is  feud.  Hence,  when  a man  meant  particularly  to 
Joacit  one’s  attention,  he  would  naturally  pronounce 
that  perfon’s  name;  and  thus  the  ncminatnv  cafe  would 
pafs  into  a vocative , of  which  the  ufe  is  always  to  foTicit 
at  unties  (d). 

ij  20.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the  ancient , and  the 
The  import  German  among  the  mo<lem  languages,  exprefs  different 
•fthcGrcek  conn<a;on8  0r  relations  of  one  thing  with  another  by 
caie*,  com-  cafes • this  is  done  for  the  moll  patt  by 

mon/y  ex-  prepofilions  ; but  the  Englifh,  being  derived  from  the 
prtfled  in  fame  origin  as  the  German,  that  is,  from  the  Teutonic, 
£ngU£h  by  ||M  at  ^ variation  of  the  fubllantive  to  anfwer 
Sons.  the  fame  purpofe.  For  inflancc,  the  relation  of  pef- 
fefian,  or  belonging,  is  often  expreffed  by  a different  end- 
ing of  the  fuhtlanlivc.  which  may.be  well  called  a cafe. 
This  cafe  anfwcrs  nearly  to  the  genitive  cafe  in  Latin  ; 
but  as  that  is  not  a denomination  li^tiificant  of  the  im- 
•ne  csfe  ture  of  the  cafe  in  any  language,  it  may  pt-ihaps  in 
to  denote*  more  P™P^ly  called  the pojfeftvt  cafe.  Thus, 

paflclLon.  God's  grace,  anciently  Gods  grace , is  the  grace  belong- 
ing to  or  in  the  pojfeifion  of  God  : and  may  be  likewife 
expreffed  by  meaus  of  the  prepofition ; thus, — the  grace 
of  God. 

Although  the  word  Godit  is  as  evidently  an  inflexion 
of  the  noun  God  as  the  word  Dei  is  an  inflexion  of 
Dens,  there  arc  gramroaiians  who  have  denied  that  in 
Ettghfh  there  is  any  true  inflexion  of  the  original  noun, 
and  who  have  faid  that  the  noun  with  the  addition  of 
that  fyllablc,  which  we  oonfider  as  the  fign  of  a cafe , 
tcofit  to  be  a noun,  and  becomes  a definitive t a word 
which  with  them  is  devoid  of  fignification.  Thus  in 
the  expreflion  Alexander* t houfe,  the  word  Alexander *s 
Sands  not  as  a noun , but  as  an  article  or  definitive,  fer- 
ving  to  afeertain  and  point  out  the  individuality  of  the 
houfe.  But  this  is  a palpable  miffake : the  word 
Alexander's  ferves  not  to  paint  out  the  individuality  of 
the  houfe,  but  to  ihow  to  whom  the  houfe  belongs  t and 
is  therefore,  beyond  difputc,  not  an  article , but  a noun 
in  the  pofjejfive  cafe . Again,  when  we  fay  St  Peter's  at 
Rome  aud  St  P aid's  at  London,  the  words  St  Peter's 
and  St  Paul's  arc  neither  articles,  nor,  as  has  been  ab- 
furdly  imagined,  the  proper  names  of  edifices,  like  the 
Rotunda  or  the  Circus i but  they  are,  in  the  poffejjive 
cafe,  the  names  of  the  two  apoftlcs  to  whom  the  churches 
were  dedicated , and  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  belong . 

But  that  this,  which  we  have  called  the  pqfejftve  cafe, 
is  really  not  fa,  mull  be  evident,  it  is  faid,  bccaufe  there 
are  certain  circumftances  in  which  it  cannot  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  noun  with  the  prepofition  prefixed.  Thus, 
though  a man  may  fay,  1 fpeak  or  Alexander , l write 
or  Csfar,  1 think  or  Pontpey  j he  cannot  fay,  I fpeak 
Alexander's , I write  Cafar's,  or  I think  Pompey's.  This 
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is  indeed  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  : for 
though  I may  fay,  Loquor  or  Alexandre,  Scribo  on 
Cefare,  Cogito  os  Pampers  { I cannot  fay,  Loqj/om  A- 
lexandri,  Scribo  Gsfaris,  or  Cogito  Pompeii:  and  there- 
fore all  that  can  be  inferred  fioen  tnis  argument  is, 
that  as  the  Justin  genitive  is  not  always  of  the  lame  im- 
port with  the  prepofition  de,  fo  the  Englifh  pojfifi tv  is 
not  always  of  the  fume  import  with' the  prrpohtion  of. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  Engliih 
nouns  admit  of  one  inflexion  ; and  that  though  cafes 
arc  not  fo  cfllntial  to  nouns  as  gender  and  number,  no 
language  cau  be  wholly  without  them  or  their  various 
powers. 

CHAPTER  IL 
Of  Articles  or  Definitives. 

21.  The  intention  of  language  is  to  communicate 
thought,  or  to  exprefs  thofe  ideas  which  are  fug  gcfled 
to  us  by  our  fenfes  external  and  internal.  The  ideas 
M fuggeflcd  to  us  ire  thofe  of  pain  and  plcafurc,  and 
of  the  objc&t  with  which  we  arc  furrounded  { and 
therefore  the  words  JtrJl  learned  mull  be  ncuns,  or  the 
names  of  obje&s  natural,  artificial,  and  abffract,  Every 
object  about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  convcifaot 
is  llridly  and  properly  fpeaki ng  particular  g for  all 
things  in  nature  differ  from  one  another  in  numbcrlefa 
rcfpc&s,  which,  not  to  mention  the  idea  of  feparate 
exigence,  fo  circumflance  and  individuate  them,  that 
no  one  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  another.  Now  the  ufe 
of  language  being  to  exprefs  our  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  thefe  objects,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that 
every  objcCt  Ihould  be  diilinguifhcd  by  a proper  name . 

This  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things, 
but  we  have  already  feen  that  it  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. Objects  have  therefore  been  duffed  into  genera 
and  fpeciess  and  names  given,  not  to  each  individual,  but 
tocach^rniu  and Jfecies.  By  this  contrivance  of  language, 
wc  arc  enabled  to  afeertain  in  fomc  meifurc  any 
dttal  that  may  occur,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the 
proper  name,  only  by  referring  it  to  the  genus  or  fpecits 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  calling  it  by  the  general  or 
Jbecific  name  ; but  as  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  di- 
itinguifh  individuals  of  the  fame  fpccies  from  one  ano- 
ther, it  became  neccflary  to  fall  upon  fume  expedient 
to  mark  this  diitinCtion.  In  many  languages  general 
and  Jfeeific  terms  are  modified  and  reftriCied  by  three 
orders  of  words  ; the  article,  the  adjective,  and 
the  oblique  cases  of  nouns.  Th e cafes  of  nouns  we  Thc^rctf 
have  already  confidercd  : the  adjeUlve  wiil  employ  ourfity  ufe 
attention  afterwards : at  prefent  our  obfervations  ateuf  'be  ar- 
con fined  to  the  article;  a word  fo  very  ncccflary, rule* 
that  without  it  or  fome  equivalent  invention  men  could 
not  employ  nouns  to  an j of  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  in- 
deed communicate  their  thoughts  at  all.  As  the  bu- 
finefs  of  articles  is  to  enable  us,  upon  occafion,  to  em- 
ploy general  terms  to  denote  particular  objrfls,  they  muft 
be  confidercd,  in  combination  with  the  general  terms,  as 
merely  fmljlitutcs  for  proper  names.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  commonly  called  definitives ; bccaufe  they 

ferve 


(d)  The  chief  obje&ion  to  this  conjecture,  that  the  nominative  and  vocative  were  originally  the  fame  cafe,  is 
uken  from  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  the  nouns  of  the  fccond  deck n lion  ending  in  us  terminate  their  voca- 
tive in  e.  But  this  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  / in  fuch  words  was  often  dropt,  as  appears  frem  the  fcan- 
ning  of  old  Latin  poetry  ; and  when  this  was  done,  the  u being  (hurt,  would  naturally  in  pronunciation  pats 
into  e , a Lkc  Ikon  vowel ; and  thus,  iu  the  vocative  cafe,  e would  io  time  be  written  inffcad  of  u. 
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reive  to  define  and  afcertain  any  particular  oljeS,  fo  at  to  differently.  What  then,  it  may  be  a iked,  is  the  itn- 
difiingvi/h  it  front  the  other  obfclt  of  the  general  daft  to  port  of  each  article,  and  in  what  ref  pedis  do  they 
which  it  belongs,  amt.  of  courfe,  to  denote  Ut  individuality,  differ  ? 

Of  words  framed  for  this  purpofe,  whether  they  hare  23.  We  anfwer,  that  the  articles  a and  the  are 
by  grammarians  been  termed  articles  or  not,  we  know  both  of  them  definitive!,  as  by  being  prefixed  to  the 
of  no  language  that  is  whollv  dcftitutc.  The  nature  names  of  genera  and  fpeciet  they  fo  circumfcribc  the  la- 
of  them  may  be  explained  as  follows.  titude  of  ihofe  names  as  to  nuke  them  for  the  moll 

22.  An  object  occurs  with  which,  as  an  individual,  part  denote  individual i.  A noun  or  fubfiemtive,  without 
we  arc  totally  unacquainted  ; it  has  a head  and  limb?,  any  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  wideit  feu  tie.  Thus, 
and  appears  to  poffefs  the  powers  of  fclf-motion  and  the  word  man  meaasall  mankind; 
fenfation:  we  therefore  refer  it  to  its  proper  fpeciet , and  “ The  proper  ftudjr  of  mankind  is  mm  *M 

call  it  a Jog,  a horfe , a tnn,  or  the  like.  If  it  belongs  where  nutnkiml  and  man  may  change  places  without 
to  none  of  the  fpecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe.  But  let  either  of 
it  cannot  be  called  by  any  of  their  names  ; we  then  re*  the  articles  of  which  we  are  treating  be  prefixed  to  the 
fer  it  to  the  and  call  it  an  animal.  word  man , and  that  word  is  immediately  reduced  from 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  obje&  at  which  we  the  name  of  a whole  genus  to  denote  only  a Jingle  indi • 

Twifar-  *rc  l°°king,  and  which  wc  want  to  diftinguifh,  is  not  vidual;  and  inftcad  of  the  noble  truth  which  this  line 
tide*.  11  fpeciet  or  a genut,  but  an  individual.  Of  what  kind  ? afferts,  the  poet  will  be  made  to  fay,  that  the  proper 
Known  or  uninown  ? Seen  now  far  the  f.rjl  time,  or  fm  ftudy  of  mankind  is  not  the  common  nature  which  is 
before  and  now  remembered  1 This  is  one  of  the  in-  diffufed  through  the  whole  human  race,  but  the  man- 
fiances  in  which  wc  (hall  difeover  the  ufc  of  the  two  ners  and  caprice  of  one  individual.  Thus  far  therefore 
articles  a and  the  : for,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  ar-  the  two  articles  a^ree  : but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
ticle  a refpeds  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  an  though  they  both  limit  the  fpecific  name  to  fome  indi- 
individual as  unknowns  whereas  the  refpeds  our  ftcon-  vidual,  the  article  a leaves  the  isuli vidual  ttfef  unafeer- 
dary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To  tamed ; whereas  the  article  the  afeertaint  the  individual 
explain  this  by  an  example : I fee  an  objed  paf*  by  alfo,  and  can  be  prefixed  to  the  fpecific  name  only 
which  I never  faw  till  now  : What  do  I fay  ? Tlnre  when  an  individual  is  intended, of  which  fomething  may  The  inis* 
goes  a beggar  with  a long  beard.  The  man  departs,  and  be  predicated  that  dillingnifhes  it  from  the  other  indi-  fin*'*  «n<i 
returns  a neck  after  : What  do  I then  fay?  There  goet  vidual*  of  the  fpecies.  Thus,  if  I fay— a miin  it  ft  y^-thede finite. 
the  beggar  with  r ns  long  beard.  Here  the  artide  only  trrafont , my  afltrtion  may  appear  ftrange  and  vague  ; 
is  changed,  the  reft  remains  unaltered.  Yet  mark  the  but  the  fentence  is  complete,  and  wants  nothing  to 
force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The  indivi-  make  it  intelligible  : but  if  IfAj—THFmanitftfor 
dual  once  vague  is  now  rccoguifcd  as  fomething  known  ; treafoni,  1 fpeak  non  fenfe ; for  as  the  article  the  (hows 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  that  I mean  fome  particular  man,  it  will  be  impoflible 
which  tacitly  infinuatesa  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  to  difeover  my  meaning  till  I complete  the  fentence, 
by  referring  a prefent  perception  to  a like  perception  and  predicate  fomething  of  the  individual  intended  to 
already  pail.  diitinguilh  him  from  other  individuals. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  articles  a and  thf,  as  “The  nun  bath  *«t  mmfie  in  bimfdf,  Ac 

given  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  and  thus  far  what  he  **  *-  fit  ,or  treafma.*’-  ■■■  — 

lays  on  the  fubjed  is  certainly  juft  ; but  it  is  not  true  A man , therefore,  means  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Ku- 
that  the  article  the  always  infinuatesa  previous  ac-  man  race  indefinitely ; the  man  means,  definitely,  that 
quaintance,  or  refers  a prefect  perception  to  a like  particular  man  who  is  fpoken  of : the  former  is  called 
perception  already  pall. — I am  in  a room  crowded  with  the  indefinite,  the  latter  the  definite,  artide.  26 

company,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  to  me  totally  The  two  articles  differ  likewife  in  this  refped,  thatTtied^' 
unknown.  I feel  it  difficult  to  breathe  from  the  groff-  as  the  article  A ferves  only  to  feparate  one  individual  ob-  [weeiTthcfe 
nefs  of  the  inclofrd  atmofphere  ; ar.d  looking  towards  jed  from  the  general  dafs  to  which  it  belongs,  it  cannot  ..wo. 
the  window,  I fee  in  it  a perfon  whom  I never  faw  be-  be  applied  to  plurals.  It  has  indeed  the  fame  fignifi- 
forc.  I indantly  fend  my  compliments  to-  r ns  gentle-  cation  nearly  with  the  numerical  word  me;  and  in 
man  in  the  window,  and  requeft,  that,  if  it  be  not  incon-  French  and  Italian,  the  fame  word  that  denotes  unity 
venient,  he  will  have  thegoodnefs  to  let  into  the  room  is  alfo  the  artide  of  which  we  now  treat.  But  the  cf- 
a little  frefh  air.  Of  this  gcrtlemao  I have  no  previous  fence  of  the  artide  the  being  to  define  objeds,  by 
acquaintance  i my  prefent  perception  of  him  is  my  fir's-  pointing  them  out  as  thofc  of  which  fomething  is  af- 
m ary  perception,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  extremely  firmed  or  denied  which  is  not  affirmed  01  denied  of  the 
improper  to  fend  rn.y  compliments,  &c.  to  a gentleman  other  objeds  of  the  fame  clafs,  it  Is  equally  applicable 
m the  window. — Again,  there  would  be  no  impropriety  to  both  numbers  ; for  things  may  be  predicated  of  one 
in  fayiug— a man  whom  I faw  yefterday  exhibiting  set  of  men,  as  well  as  of  a Jingle  man,  which  cannot  be 
a (how  to  the  rabble,  was  this  morning  committed  to  predicated  of  other  men.  The  ufe  and  import  of  cadi 
jail  charged  with  the  crime  of  houfebrctktpg.”  Not-  article  will  appear  from  the  following  example:  11  Man 
wiihllaudtr.g  the  authority,  therefore,  of  Mr  Ilarrit  was  made  for  fociely,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good* 
and  his  mailer  Apollonius,  wc  may  venture  to  affirm,  will  to  all  men;  but  a man  will  naturally  entertain  a 
that  it  is  not  ejfiniial  to  the  article  a to  refpett  a firi-  more  particular  regard  for  the  men  with  whom  he  has 
mary  perception,  or  to  the  article  th*  to  indicate  a fire-  the  moft  frequent  intcrcourfc,  and  enter  into  a dill 
efialifbed  acquaintance.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  manner  clofer  union  with  the  man  whofc  temper  and  difpofitioa 
in  which  t belie  words  are  mod  frequently  ufed;  but  wc  fuit  beft  with  his  own.'* 

kt  that  there  arc  inltances  in  which  they  rca)  be  ufed  Wc  have  kid,  .that  the  article  a cannot  be  applied 

Fa  to 
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to  plurals,  becaufe  it  denote*  unity : but  to  this  rule 
there  is  apparently  a remarkable  exception  in  the  ufc 
of  the  adjectives  few  and  many  (the  latter  chiefly  with 
the  word  tnuf  before  it),  which,  though  joined  with 
plural fubjfaatives,  yet  admit  of  the  fingtilar  article  a ; 
as,  a few  men , a great  many  mm.  The  reafon  of  this  it 
manifeft  from  the  effed  which  the  article  has  in  thefe 
phrafes : it  means  a fsnall  or  a great  number  collec- 
tively taken,  to  which  it  gives  the  idea  of  a whole, 
that  is,  of  unity,  Thus  likewife  a hundred,  a thou  fend , 
is  one  whole  number , an  aggregate  of  many  collectively 
taken,  and  therefore  Rill  retains  the  article  a though 
joined  as  an  adje&ive  to  a plural  fubltantive ; as,  n 
hundred  years.  The  exception  therefore  is  only  appa- 
rent ; and  we  may  affiim,  that  the  article  a univerfally 
denotes  unity. 

24.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  left  ufeful  than  the 

Other ; and  therefore  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a definite  article. 
In  languages  of  which  the  nouns , adyeHivet,  and  verbs, 
have  inflexion,  no  miflake  can  arife  from  the  want  of  the 
indefinite  article ; becaufe  it  can  always  be  known  by 
the  terminations  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  by  the 
circumflanccn  predicated  of  the  noun,  whether  a whole 
fpeeies  or  one  individual  be  intended.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  in  Englilh.  In  that  language,  the  adje&ivcs 
having  no  variation  with  refpelt  to  gender  or  number, 
and  the  tenfes  of  the  verbs  being  for  the  moll  part  the 
fame  in  both  numbers,  it  might  be  often  doubtful,  had 
we  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether  the  fjxcific  name 
was  intended  to  exprrftthe  whole  fpeeies  or  only  one  in- 
dividual. Thus,  if  we  fay  in  Englilh,  “ Man  was  bom 
fent  from  God,"  wc  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  that 
the  birth  of  every  man  is  from  God,  becaufe  to  the 
fpecific  term  the  indefinite  article  is  not  prefixed.  Yet 
the  words  aiffanc  «'»iciX)iiitf  vi/«  Guv  convey 

no  fuch  meaning  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  ; as  the  word  without  any 

article,  is  rcftrilted  to  an  individual  by  its  concord 
with  the  verb  and  the  participle  } and  the  fenfe  of  the 
paffage  is,  a man  was  born  (or  exified)  fent  from  God. 
But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  coircfpondent 
to  the  article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  rela- 
ted than  their  o’  to  our  ths.  o’  fan*"* — the  king  ; 

— the  gift.  In  one  refpelt,  indeed,  the  Greek 
and  Englilh  articles  differ.  The  former  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  with  which  it 
is  affociatcd,  being  •>—  mafcuRne,  *— feminine, « — neuter ; 
and  •»»  «•»  r*,  in  the  plural  number  : whereas  the  Eng- 
lilh article  fuffers  no  change,  being  invariably  the  be- 
fore nouns  of  every  gender  and  in  both  numbers.  There 
a^e,  however,  fome  modem  languages  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek,  admit  of  a variation  of  their  article 
which  relates  to  gender;  but  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  ejfential  to  this  fpeeies  of  words  and  it  may  be  que- 
flioncd  whether  it  be  any  improvement  to  the  language. 
In  tongues  of  which  the  nouns  have  no  inflexion,  it 
can  only  ferve  to  perplex  and  confufe,  as  it  always  pre- 
fen ts  a particular  idea  of  feu  where  in  many  cafes  it  is 
not  neceffary. 

25.  The  articles  already  mentioned  are  allowed  to 
be  ftriltly  and  properly  fuch  by  every  grammarian  ; 
but  there  arc  fome  words,  fuch  as  this,  that,  any,  fome , 
all,  other,  See.  which  arc  generally  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  articles  and  fomctiract  pronouns,  according  to  the 
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different  modes  of  tiling  them.  That  words  fhould 
change  their  nature  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  belong 
fometimes  to  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fometimes  to  ano- 
ther, muft  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon  appear  very 
extraordinary  ; and  if  it  were  a fad,  language  would 
be  a thing  fo  equivocal,  that  all  inquiries  into  its  na- 
ture upon  principlea  of  fcience  and  reafon  would  be 
vain.  But  we  cannot  perceive  any  fuch  fluctuation  in 
any  word  whatever  ; though  we  know  it  to  be  a gene- 
ral charge  brought  agaioft  words  of  almoli  every  de- 
nomination, of  which  wc  have  already  feen  one  inftance 
in  the  pfftffive  tafe  of  nousu,  and  lhall  now  fee  another 
in  thofc  words  which  arc  commonly  called  pronominal 
articles . 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  acknowledge  h to  be,  that  the 
genuine  pronoun  always fiands  by  itfelf,  affumiog  the 
power  of  a noun,  and  fuppiying  its  place,  then  is  it  cer- 
tain that  the  words  this,  that,  any,  fome,  & c.  can  never 
be  pronouns.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  when  we  fay 
this  is  virtue , give  me  that,  the  words  this  and  that 
are  pronouns;  but  that  when  wc  fay,  this  habit  is  xvr- 
tue,  that  man  defrauded  me,  then  are  they  articles  or 
definitives.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a miltakc  oc- 
cafioncd  by  overlooking  thofe  abbreviations  in  con- 
ftrudion  which  are  freoutnt  in  every  language,  and 
which,  on  account  of  that  very  frequency,  have  per- 
haps c leaped  the  attention  of  grammarians  whofc  fa- 
gacity  has  been  fucccfsfuily  employed  on  matters 
Ufa  obvious. — When  we  fay  this  is  virtue,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  communicate  no  intelligence  till  we  add 
a fulfiantive  to  the  word  this,  and  declare  what  is  vir- 
tue. The  word  this  can  therefore  in  no  inftance  af- 
fume  the  power  of  a noun,  fince  the  noun  to  which  it 
relates,  though  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  it  may  be  omit- 
ted in  writing  or  conversion,  muft  always  be  fupplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  to  make  the  fen- 
tence  intelligible,  or  this  itfelf  of  any  importance.— 
u When  we  have  viewed  fpeech  anal)- fed,  wc  may  then 
confider  it  aa  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  full  place, 
we  may  contemplate  that  fynthefis,  which  by  combin- 
ing fimple  terms  produces  a truth  ; then  by  combining 
two  truths  produces  a third  ; and  thus  others  ami 
others  in  continued  demon ftrat ion,  till  we  are  led,  as 
by  a road,  into  the  regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  is 
that  fuperior  and  mod  excellent  fyotlicfis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intellect  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conduit  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic . 
After  this  wc  may  turn  to  thofe  inferior  compolitiona 
which  are  productive  of  the  pathetic, ’*  Sec.—  Here,  if 
any  where,  the  word  this  may  be  thought  to fiand  by 
itfelf,  and  to  affume  the  power  of  a noun  ; but  let  any 
nun  complete  the  conftru&ion  of  each  fentence,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  more  than  a definite 
article.  Thus, — **  we  may  contemplate  that  fynthefts 
which  by  combining  fimple  terms  produces  a truth  } 
then  by  combining  two  truths  produces  a third  truth; 
and  thus  other  truths  and  other  truths  in  continued 
demonftration,  till  we  arc  Jfd,  as  by  a road,  into  the 
regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  combination  of  truths  is 
that  fuperjor  and  moft  excellent  fynthelis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intellect  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conduit  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic . 
After  we  have  contemplated t hi b art , wc  may  turn,”  ike. 

The  word  that  is  generally  confidercd  as  ftill  more 
equivocal  than  thu ; for  it  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  an 

art'ule , 
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or  tie  le,  foroetimes  a prenoun,  and  fomelimes  a cenjuuBion. 
In  the  following  extract  it  appears  in  alt  thefe  capa- 
cities 5 and  yet,  upon  rrfolving  the  paflage  into  parts 
and  completing  the  condrudion,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  invariably  a definite  article. — 44  It  is  neccflary  to  flat 
perfection,  of  which  our  prefent  date  is  capable,  that 
the  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  action  } 
that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other 
be  fufFered  to  grow  tax  or  torpid  for  want  of  life : but 
neither  fliould  health  be  pur  chafed  by  voluntary  fub- 
million  to  ignorance,  nor  (hould  knowledge  be  culti- 
vated at  the  expencc  of  health  ; for  that  mud  enable  it 
either  to  give  pleafure  to  its  pofleflor,  or  aflidance  to 
others  **  If  this  long  fentcnce  be  refolved  into  its 
condituent  parts,  and  the  words  be  fupplied  which 
complete  the  conftruftion,  we  (hall  fee  the  import  of 
the  word  that  to  be  precifely  the  fame  in  eachclaufe. 
“ The  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  adion  ; 
that  action  is  neccflary  to  that  perfection  of  which 
our  prefeut  date  is  capable  : neither  the  faculties  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow 
. lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe  ; the  degree  of  anion  propter 
to  prevent  that  laxnefs  is  neccflary  : but  neither  fhould 
health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary  fubmiflion  to  igno- 
rance, nor  fhould  knowledge  be  cultivated  at  the  cx* 
pence  of  health;  for  that  Iv/th  mud  enable  it  either 
to  give  pleafure  to  its  pofleflor,  or  aflidance  to  others.” 
Again : 

u He  (hat4*  mtflolful  will  not  tod  a ball  i** 
u A man  unlkilful  (he  is  that ) will  not  tofs  a ball*)* 
Here  the  word  that,  though  fubdituted  for  what  *• 
called  the  relative  pronoun  (i),  dill  prefervea  unchan- 
ged its  definitive  import ; and  in  every  indance  except 
where  it  may  be  ufed  very  improperly,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  neither  more  nor  left  than  a definite  article. 

26.  It  appears  then,  that  if  the  ejfenct  of  ao  article  be 
to  defne  and  afeertain,  the  words  tbu  and  that,  as  well 
as  any,  fame,  all,  &c.  which  are  commonly  called  pro- 
nominal  article* , are  much  more  properly  anklet  than 
any  thing  elfe,  and  as  fuch  fliould  be  conftdcred  in  uni- 
verfal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  fay,  this piQure  I 
approve,  but  that  I dijlike  j what  do  we  perform  by 
the  help  of  the  words  this  and  that,  but  bring  down 
the  common  appellative  to  denote  two  individuals;  the 
one  as  the  more  near , the  other  as  the  more  diflani  ? So 
when  we  fay,  some  men  ore  virtuous , hut  all  men  are 
mortal  1 what  is  the  natural  effc&  of  this  all  and  sons, 
but  to  define  that  tmiverfality  and  particularity  which 
would  remain  indefinite  were  we  to  take  them  away  ? 
The  fame  is  evident  in  fucli  fenteuces  as,  some  fuh- 
Jlancet  have  fenfation,  others  want  it ; Chooft  AKY  way 
of  atiing,  and  some  mat  will  find  fault.  See . : for  here 
some,  OTHia,  and  ant,  ferve  all  of  them  t<*  defne  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a given  whole;  some,  to  denote  any 
indeterminate  part;  any,  to  denote  an  indefinite  mode  of 
ad  tag,  no  matter  what  ; and  other,  to  denote  the  re- 
maining part,  when  a pait  has  been  aflumed  already. 

2 7 . We  have  faid  that  the  article  is  a part  of  fpeech 
fo  very  ncceflary,  that  without  it,  or  fome  equivalent 
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invention  (r),  mankind  could  not  communicate  their 
thoughts;  and  that  of  words  falling  under  this  deferip- 
tion,  wc  know  of  no  language  which  is  wholly  deftitote.  18 
We  art  aware  that  thefe  pofitions  may  be  controvert-  Ankles  in 
ed;  and  that  the  Latin  may  be  indanced  as  a language 
which,  without  article t,  is  not  only  capable  of  comma* 1 * 6 * 
nicating  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  fpeaker  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer;  but  which,  iu  the  hands  of  Cicero , 

Virgil,  and  Lucretius,  was  made  to  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  mod  profound  philofophcr,  the  mod  im- 
paffioned  orator,  and  the  fublimed  poet.  That  the 
Latin  has  been  made  to  fcTveall  thefe  purpofes  cannot 
be  denied,  although  Lucretius  and  Cicero  both  com- 
plain, that  on  the  fubje£k  of  philofsphy,  where  the  ufc 
of  articles  is  moil  confpicuous,  it  is  a deficient  lan- 
guage. But  fliould  we  grant  what  cannot  be  demand- 
ed, that  thofc  two  great  men  were  unacquainted  with 
the  powers  of  their  native  tongue,  our  pofitions  would 
Aill  remain  unihaken  ; for  we  deny  that  the  Latin  is 
wholly  without  articles.  It  has  indeed  no  word  of  pre- 
cifely the  fame  import  with  our  the  or  the  Greek  » ; 
but  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  a might  be  al- 
ways fupplied,  if  neceflary,  with  the  numerical  word 
unus.  It  may  be  fo  even  in  Englifh  ; for  we  believe 
there  is  not  a Angle  in  fiance  where  the  words  one  man, 
one  horfe , one  virtue,  might  not  be  fubdituted  for  the 
words  a man,  a horfe,  a virtue,  &c.  without  in  the 
flighted  degree  altering  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  where 
fuch  words  occur.  This  fubditution,  however,  can  be 
but  very  feidom  if  ever  neccflary  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
of  which  the  precifion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Englifh  would  be  without  articJrs  ; bee  a ufc  the  o- 
blique  cafes  of  the  Litin  nouns,  and  the  inflexion  of 
its  verbs,  will  almofl  always  enable  the  reader  to  de- 
termine whether  an  appellative  represents  a whole  fpe- 
cies  or  a Angle  individual. — The  want  of  the  definite 
article  the  Teems  to  be  a greater  defect;  yet  there  arc 
few  indauces  in  which  its  place  might  not  he  fupplied 
by  this  or  by  that  without  obfeuring  the  fenfe ; and 
the  Latin  tongue  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  articles 
corrcfponding  to  thefe  two.  Let  us  fubditute  the 
words  one  and  that  for  a and  the  in  fome  of  the 
foregoing  examples,  and  we  (hall  And,  though  the 
found  may  be  uncouth,  the  fenfe  will  remain.  Thus, 

41  That  min  who  huh  not  mufic  in  himfclf,  &c. 

44  1*  fit  tor  trcifo.it,"'  " 

conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very  fame  fenti- 
ment  which  the  poet  exprefles  by  the  words  44  Thi 
man  that  hath  not  muAc,”  dec.  Again,  44  Man  waa 
made  for  fociety,and  ought  to  extend  hi*  good-  will  to  all 
men  ; but  one  man  will  naturally  entertain  a more  par- 
ticular regard  for  thofc  men  with  whom  he  has  the  mod 
frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a dill  dofir  union, 
with  that  man  whole  temper  and  difpoAtion  fuit  bed 
with  his  own."  Now  the  words  die  and  ille  being 
cxa&ly  of  the  fame  import  with  the  words  this  and 
that  ; it  follows,  that  wherever  the  place  of  the  article 
the  may  in  Englifh  be  fupplied  by  this  or  by  that, 
it  may  in  Latin  be  fupplied  by  hic  or  by  ille.  This 


(*}  See  more  of  this  afterward*. 

(r)  As  in  the  Pcrfian  and  other  eadern  languages,  in  which  the  place  of  our  indefinite  article  is  fupplied 
ky  » termination  to  thofc  nouns  which  arc  meant  to  be  particularized. 
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is  the  cafe  with  reflect  to  Nathan’s  reproof  of  Da- 
vid, where  the  definite  article  is  indeed  moil  emplm- 
tical.  The  original  words  might  have  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  “ thou  art  that  man,”  as  well  as  “ thou 
ait  the  man  5”  and  in  Latin  they  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  be  rendered,  M Tu  es  ille  homo/'  Indeed  the 
words  hic  and  ille,  and  we  might  indancc  many 
more,  though  they  are  commonly  called  pronouns,  arc 
in  truth  nothing  but  definite  articles  : me  is  evidently 
em  | *nd  ille  is  mod  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
brew word  a I,  in  the  plural  ale  ; which  may  be  tranf- 
lated  indifferently,  either  tiis  or  that.  But  what 
proves  beyond  difpute  that  thefe  two  words  arc  not 
prenouns  but  articles , is,  that  in  no  fingle  inftauce  will 
they  be  found  to  (land  by  thcmfclvcs  and  affuroc  the 
power  of  mount.  For  the  fake  c f difpatch,  or  to  avoid 
difagrccable  repetitions,  the  noun  may  indeed  be  often 
omitted  ; but  it  is  always  fupplted  by  the  reader  or 
hearer , when  hic  and  ille  appear  in  thiir  proper 
place,  and  are  feen  to  be  invariably  definite  article/. 
We  (hall  give  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  each  word,  and 
difmifs  the  fubje&. 

In  the  firll  oration  againft  Catiline,  Cicero  begina 
with  addreffing  himfelf  in  a very  impalfioncd  ft  vie  to 
the  traitor,  who  was  prrfent  in  the  fenatc-houfe.  He 
then  exclaims  pathetically  againft  the  manners  of  the 
age,  and  proceeds  in  thefe  words  : Sen.Uus  b*c  intelhgit, 
eemful  vuief  : hic  l {men  vivit.  Vivit  f immo  t \ere  eihm  in 
fenatum  vend  t fit  public's  conJUii  par  turpi . In  this  paffjge 
hic  cannot  be  a pronoun  ; for  from  the  beginning  of 
the  oration  there  occurs  not  a fmglc  noun  of  which  it 
HU  and  can  pf’flibly  fupply  the  place.  When  the  orator  tit- 
JUt  articles,  tcred  it,  he  was  probably  pointing  with  his  finger  at  Ca- 
tiline, and  every  one  of  his  audience  would  iupply  the 
noun  in  his  own  mind,  as  we  do  when  we  tranflatc  it, 
" Yet  this  traitor  lives.”  When  Virgil  fays, 

'tut  <|t,  f»i  tjuou.faM  gratis  mtJuLiat 
• Car  turn, 

it  is  obvious  that  he  means,  / an  that  man,  or  that 
tost,  who  fung,  &c. ; and  though  we  may  tranflatc 
the  words  “I  zmht  who  tutted  his  fong,”  &c.  yet  when 
we  conftrue  the  paffage,  we  are  under  the  necclCty  of 
fupplying  either  votes  or  vir,  which  (hows  that  ille  is 
nothing  more  than  a definite  article  fignifying  that 
or  the.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  articles,  as  few  cafes  can  occur 
where  the  Greek  * and  our  the  may  not  be  fupplicd 
by  the  words  hic  and  ille;  which  have  in  our  opinion 
been  very  improperly  termed  pronouns.  If  there  be 
any  fuch  cafes,  we  can  only  confcfs  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  defe&ive  ; whereas,  had  it  no  articles,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  how*  it  could  an  Twer,  to  a cultivated 
people,  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  fpeecli. 

28.  The  articles  this  ami  that,  unlike  a and  the, 
are  varied  according  as  the  noun,  with  which  they  arc 
affociated,  is  in  the  lingular  or  in  the  plural  number. 
Thus  we  fay — this  and  that  man  in  the  lingular,  and 
theft  and  thofe  men  in  the  plural.  The  Latin  articles  hic 
and  il/t,  for  fuch  we  will  call  them,  arc  varied  like  the 
Greek  z,  not  only  with  the  number,  but  alfo  with  the 
gtndtr  of  their  nouns.  In  languages,  where  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a fcntcnce  may  b«  fo  changed  from  the  order  of 
nature,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
where  the  reader  i*  guided,  not  by  the  Jufition,  but  by 
the  terminations  of  the  words,  to  thofe  w hich  are  in  con- 
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cord  ami  thofe  which  are  not,  thefe  variations  of  the 
article  have  their  ufe  ; but  in  Englifti  they  are  of  no 
importance.  Were  it  not  that  the  cuftom  of  the  lan- 
guage—the  forma  loqticndi,  as  Horace  calls  it — has  de- 
termined otherwise,  there  would  be  no  more  impro- 
priety in  faying  this  or  that  men , than  in  faying/om*  men , 
or  the  men. 

29.  As  articles  arc  by  their  nature  definitives,  »t  wh^hat 

follows  of  courfc,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  fuch  wtwd«  *r- 
wordsas  arc  in  their  own  nature  as  definite  as  tlvy  j^iyiiclcs  c»n- 
be  ; nor  with  fuch  words  as,  being  unde  finable,  cannot  pro-  **  un** 

ptr!y  be  made  otherwife ; but  only  with  thofe  words 

which,  though  ind finite,  are  yet  capable  through  the  article 
of  becoming  definite.  Hence  the  reafon  why  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay,  the  I,  or  the  Thou;  bccaufc  nothing,  as  will 
be  fetn  afterwards,  can  make  thefe  pronouns  more  de- 
finite than  they  are  of  themfelvet;  and  the  fame  may  he 
faid  of  proper  names.  Neither  can  wc  fay,  the  Both, 
bccaufc  the  word  both  is  in  its  own  nature  perfectly 
defined.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid — “ I have  read  both 
poetE,” — this  plainly  indicates  a definite  p,tir,  of  wham 
feme  mention  has  been  made  already.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  faid,  “ I have  read  two  poets,”  this  may 
mean  any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  cxifted.  And  hence 
this  numeral  being  in  this  fenfe  indefinite  (as  indeed 
are  all  others  as  well  as  ’Jilf ),  is  forced  to  affunte  the 
article  whenever  it  would  become  definite.  Hence  alfo 
it  is,  tint  as  two,  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
fome primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article 
the  has  reference  to  fome  perception  fecondary  and 
definite,  it  is  bad  language  to  fay,  two  the  men,  as  this 
would  be  blrmling  of  incompatible* , that  is,  it  would  be 
representing  two  men  as  defined  and  wulefined  at  the 
fame  time.  On  the  contrary,  to  fay  both  tub  men,  is 
gond  language  ; bccaufc  the  fubllantive  cannot  poflibiy 
be  lefs  apt  by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  a nume- 
ral adjective  which  is  defined  as  well  as  itfclf.  So  like- 
wife  it  is  correct  to  fay,  the  two  mln,  these  two 
men,  or  those  two  men  ; becaufe  here  the  article,  be- 
ing placed  at  the  beginning,  extends  its  power,  as  well 
through  the  numeral  adjective  as  the  fubllantive,  and 
tends  equally  to  define  them  both. 

30.  As  fome  of  the  above  words  admit  of  no  ar- 
ticle, becaufe  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  tu  may  be  ; fo 
there  arc  others  which  admit  it  not,  beeaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  fort  arc  all  interrogative*. 

If  wc  queftion  about  fit, fiances,  we  cannot  fay,  the  who 
is  this,  but  who  is  this  l And  the  fame  as  to 
qualities  and  both  quantities  : for  we  fay,  without  an 
article,  WHAT  SORT  OF,  HOW  MANY,  HOW  GREAT? 

The  reafon  is,  the  article  the  refpeCis  beings  of  which 
we  can  predicate  fur. c thing;  but  interrogatives  rcfpcCl 
beings  abc.it  which  we  arc  ignorant,  and  of  which  wc 
can  therefore  predicate  nothing  ; for  as  to  what  wc  know, 
interrogation  is  fuperfluous.  In  a word,  the  natural  of-  With'what 
f octal  or s with  articles  are  all  those  common  appel-  Wor  j*rhey 
LATIVIS  WHICH  DENOTE  THE  SEVERAL  GENERA  AND  U-f  urally 

species  or  beings:  and  it  may  be  queftioned  whe- a^oc*atc* 
thcr,  in  ftri&nefs  of  fpccch,  they  are  ever  affociated 
with  any  other  words. 

31.  Wc  have  faid  that  proper  names  admit  not  of 
the  article,  being,  in  their  own  nature,  definite.  This 
is  true,  whilft  each  name  is  confined  to  one  individual f 
but  as  different  perfons  < ften  go  by  the  fame  name,  it 
is  ncccffary  to  dillinguilh  thefe  from  one  another,  to 

prevent 
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prevent  the  ambiguity  which  this  identity  of  name 
would  otherwife  occasion.  For  this  purpofe  we  arc 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  adjectives  or  epithets.  For 
example,  there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the 
name  of  Ajux ; and  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 
Mntjiheus  ufed  epithet*  when  his  intention  was  to  di- 
ll inguilh  the  cue  from  the  other:  **  If  both  Ajaxes 
cannot  be  fpared  (laid  he),  at  Icail  let  mighty  Ttlamo- 
niun  Ajax  come.'*  But  as  epithets  are  diifufcd  through 
various  fubjects,  in  au  much  as  the  fame  adjective  may 
be  referred  to  many  fuLdantivcs,  it  has  been  laid  to  be 
nectifary,  in  order  to  render  both  parts  of  fpccch  e- 
qually  definite,  that  the  adjctlivc  itfclf  affume  an  ar- 
ticle before  it,  which  m^y  indicate  a reference  to  fame 
Jingle  per  fen  only.  It  is  thus  wc  fay—  Trypho  tun 
Grammarian  ; A poll 'oiler us  run  Cyrenian , &c  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  Air  Harris  > from  which,  though  we 
have  the  highed  refpcCt  for  the  learning  of  the  author, 
wc  feci  out  (elves  obliged  to  diffeot.  In  the  examples 
given,  the  article  the  isccrtiiily  not  affociated  with 
the  words  GrammarLin  and  Cyreniant  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  aflociated  with  the  word  man  in  the 
fcnteoce — “The  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  himfclf,” 
&c.  When  we  fay  Apdlodorus  the  Cy reman,  wc  may, 
without  folly  or  impertinence,  be  aiked — the  Cyreniait, 
n u. it  (g)  ? And  the  moment  this  qucllion  is  anfwcr- 
ed,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  artide  defines,  not  an  adjec- 
tine,  but  a fulfasusve.  If  the  anfwtr  be,  the  Cyrtnian 
phdojlphcr , tbi  article  THE  is  alfociated  with  the  word 
pkiljofhtr , an  J the  phrafe  Apdbalorus  thf  Cyrmian,  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Afotlodcrus  run phihf>,pher  of  Gyrene. 
In  like  manner,  Trypho  rut  grammarian,  is  Trypho  run 
grammarian  writer,  tr  Try  [bo  ran  writer  tf  grammar. 
Such  abbreviations  arc  very  common.  Wc  familiarly 
fay  the  speaker,  and  arc  underfioed  to  mean  a High 
officer  in  the  Britilh  parliament ; yet  a*  Jjxakrr  is  a 
name  common  to  many  men,  we  may,  without  impro- 
priety,  be  alkcd,  what  fptaktr  wc  mean  ? and  if  fo,  wc 
rouft  reply,  tie  fpeaker  of  tlx  houfe  of  commons.  But  that 
which  is  eminent  is  fuppofed  to  be  generally  known; 
and  therefore,  in  common  language,  the  speaker  is 
deemed  a fufficient  defignation  of  him  who  prt  Tides  over 
the  lower  houfe  of  parliament-  Hence , by  an  eafy  trail fr- 
tion,  the  definite  article,  from  denoting  reference,  comes 
to  denote  eminence  alfo  ; that  it  to  fay,  from  implying 
an  or  Jinary  pie -acquaintance,  to  prefume  a kind  of  ge- 
neral and  univerfai  notoriety.  Thus  a king  is  any  king  ; 
but  the  king  is  that  perfon  whom  we  acknowledge 
for  our  fovercign,  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  Greek 
too,  as  in  EngfiOi,  the  article  is  often  a mark  of  emi- 
nence ; for  the  poet  meant  Homer,  and  the  stagy- 
, kits  meant  Arifotle  ; not  but  that  there  were  many 
poets  b* Tides  Homer,  and  many Jlagyriiet  be  Tides  Anjlotle, 
but  none  equally  illuftrious. 

3«  32.  Before  we  difmifs  the  article,  we  dull  pro- 

Ttdityvf*  ^uce  onc  cxaiT,pk  to  ^ow  *be  utility  of  this  fpecies  of 
ef.i*  f j-tcici  wonts  ; which,  although  they  may  ftem  to  be  of  fmall 
«f  wurd-.  importance,  yet,  when  properly  applied,  ferveto  make 
a few  general  terms  fufficient  for  exprefling,  with  ac- 
curacy, all  the  various  objt  As  about  which  mankind  can 
have  occalion  to  converfe.  Let  mas  be  the  general 
term,  which  I have  occalion  to  employ  for  the  purpofe 


of  denoting  fume  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to 
exprefs  this  particular  as  unknown  ; 1 fay  a man  t— 

Known  i 1 fay  run  man  : — Definite  ; A c sutain  man 
Indefinite  f any  man  : — Prefent,  an, l near  ; mts  man 
Prefent,  and  at  feme  Jtjlance  ; that  man  : — Jake  to  Jome 
other;  li'cu  a man  : — Different  from  feme  others  a no- 
TNI  man  : — An  indefinite  multitude  ,•  m any  men  : — et  de- 
finite mult  it  hike  ; a thousand  men  : — The  one/  of  a multi- 
tude, taken  throughout  j rrstr  man  : — The  fame  ones  taken 
with  dijlindion ; MACH  man  : — Taken  in  order  ; nsitr  man , 
t sco no  man , See  : The  while  mul/itmle  of  p*:r iicuLtrs  ta- 
ken eollettivefy  ; all  men: — The  negation  of  that  multi- 
tude ; no  man  : — A number  of  particulars  prefent  and  near ; 
ruksr.  men  : — At  fome  diflance,  or  c-ppofed  to  others  ; tnosr 
men  A number  of  in.lsvidua/s  f parroted  from  another 
number  f or  urn  nun  : — A fmall  indefinite  numher\  rmr 
men  : — A proportionally  greater  number  ; Mont  men  : — A 
fmaller  number  ; rrtrnk  men  : — And  fo  on  wc  might  go 
olmoft  to  infinitude.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon 
this  fubjcCt,  wc  (hall  only  remark,  “ that  minute  chan- 
ges in  principles  lead  to  mighty  changes  in  effects; 
to  that  FRiNCif  Lis  are  well  in  titled  to  regard,  however 
trivial  they  may  appear." 

CHAPTER  III. 

^Pronouns,  or  Substantives  ff  the  fecund 
order. 

3J.  To  men  who  are  neither  intoxicated  with  their 
own  abilities,  nor  ambitious  of  the  houour  of  building 
new  fydemr,  little  plrafure  can  accrue  from  differing 
upon  points  of  fcieuce  from  writers  of  great  End  de- 
ferved  reputation.  .Xu  fuch  circumdances  a man  of 
modt  fty,  although  he  will  not  upon  the  authority  of  a 
celebrated  name  adopt  an  opinion  of  which  he  per- 
ceives not  the  truth,  muft  always  advance  his  own  no* 
lions  with  fome  degree  of  diffidence,  as  being  confci- 
ous  that  the  truth,  which  he  cannot  perceive,  may  he 
vilible  to  a keener  and  more  pcrfpicacioui  eye.  In 
thcle  circumllanccs  we  feel  ourfelvca  with  regard  to- 
fome  of  tiic  moll  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  from 
whom,  concerning  one  or  two  points,  comparatively  in- 
deed of  but  little  importance,  wc  have  already  been 
compelled  rclutiantly  to  differ,  in  treating  of  pro- 
nouns we  are  likely  to  deviate  dill  farther  from  the 
beaten  track;  but  that  we  may  not  be  accufcd  of  acting 
the  pan  of  dogtnatifts  in  literature,  and  of  claiming 
from  others  that  implicit  confidence  which  wc  refute 
to  give,  wc  fhaQ  date  with  fairnefs  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinions,  point  out  in  what  rcfpe&s  we  think 
them  erroneous,  alCgn  our  rcafons  for  calling  them  in 
quedion,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  thcmfelves. 

The  mod  celebrated  writer  in  Englifh  who  has  treated 
ofprunouns,  and  whom,  finer  the  publication  ofhi$//rr- 
mts,  rood  other  wi  iters  have  implicitly  followed,  is  Mr 
Harris,  who,  after  a fhort  introduction,  proceeds  thus: 

34,  “ All  converfatiou  pafTes  between  individuals 
who  will  often  happen  to  be  till  that  indant  unacquainted  nun  Ay  (up- 
with  each  other.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? How  fhaIlP0,c‘*  *rn’ 
the  fpeaker  addrefs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  hit 
name?  or  how  explain  himfclf  by  his  own  name,  ofSououuir 
which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant  l Nouisu,  as  they 


(0)  Man  or  child,  philofophcr,  orator,  poet,  or  fuldier,  &c.  ? 
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have  been  deferibed,  cannot  anfwcr  this  purpofe.  The  jcQ  of  the  difeourfe  : nor  is  the  party  addreffed,  but  the 

firft  expedient  upon  this  occafion  fee  ms  to  have  been  * — ,L  L"  *L-  r,:-a‘  l-r  r u' 

pointing,  or  hitficatkn  by  the finger  or  ha  rut ; fome  traces  of 
which  are  dill  to  be  obferved,  as  a part  of  that  aftion 
which  naturally  attends  our  fpcaking.  But  the  au- 
thors of  language  were  not  content  witji  this : they 
invented  a race  of  words  to  f apply  this  pointing ; which 
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wordp,  as  they  always fiood fir  fubjlanlivrt  or  nouns , were 
characterized  by  the  name  of  pronouns.  Thcfe  alfo 
they  d.'ftinguifhed  into  three  fevcral  forts,  calling  them 


truth  oj  his  ajfertion,  the  fuhjed  of  difeourfe  Tn  the  follow- 
ing fcutcncc;— 44  You  fay,  that  Home  Toole’s  Hivetfions 
of  Parley  is  the  moil  raaiterly  treatife  on  grammar,  fo 
far  as  it  goes,  that  you  have  ever  feen.”  Mr  Harris 
ufes  the  phrafe,  becoming  the  fulfill  of  converfation,  in  no 
other  fenfe  than  that  when  the  fpealer  has  occafion  to 
mention  himself,  he  ufes  / ; when  the  party  addreffed, 
thou  j and  when  fume  other  per/on  or  things  he,  she,  or 
it:  but  we  know  that  he  may  ufc  other  words,  by  no 


pronouns  of  the  firjl,  the  fecond , and  the  third perfin , with  means  equivalent  to  the  two  firjl  of  thcfe  pronouns , which 

1 L l c- i ■ i „.:n  l l-c/c I * . _ jj^  st  i . 


will  fufficiently  mark  himfilf,  and  the  party  addreffed  \ 
and  that  he  may  ufc  indifferently,  and  without  the 
fmallell  injury  to  the  fenfe,  either  the  third  pronoun,  or 
the  word  for  which  it  is  merely  a fubjlitutc.  A man 
who  bears  various  characters,  may  dciign  himself  by 
any  one  of  them.  Thus  Ms  Pitt  may  fpcalc  of  bim- 
frlf  as firjl  lord  of  the  treafary , chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, or  member  fir  the  unsverfity  of  Cambridge ; and  in 
each  cafe  he  would  be  what  Mr  Hsrrii  calls  the fuhjed  of 
tenverfation  : yet  every  one  feels  that  none  of  thefc  de- 
signations is  equivalent  to  /.  What  then  is  the  force 
of  the  pcrfonal  pronouns  ? 

37.  It  appears  to  be  limply  this  : The  firjl 
the  fpealer , as  characterized  iy  the  present  aft  of  import  at 
speaking,  in  cemtradifiinHion  to  every  other  charade r which  them, 
he  may  bear.  The  fecond  denotes  the  party  addreffed , as 
CHARACTERIZED  BY  THE  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCE  OF  BEING 
addressed,  in  contradifimdion  to  every  other  character,  8c c.  : 

And  what  i:«callcdthe/c^&n  of  therein/ pronoun  i«  mere- 
ly a negation  or  THE  other  Two,  as  the  neuter  gender  is  a 
Here  they  provided  another  negation  of  the  mafeuhns  and  feminine.  Ift  his  account  of 
hich,  in  ditlinftion  to  the  the  pcrfonal  pronouns  be  true,  and  we  flatter  ourfclvea 


a view  to  certain  diftinftions,  which  may  be  explained 
as  follows. 

44  Suppofc  the  parties  convcrfing  to  be  wholly  un- 
acquainted, neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either 
fide  known,  and  the  fubjeft  of  the  convcrfation  to  be 
the  fpealer  himfilf.  Here  to  fupply  the  place  of  point- 
ing, by  a word  of  equal  power,  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage furoifhed  the  fpcaker  with  the  pronoun  I ; l 
write,  I fay,  I defire , &C.:  and  as  the  fpeaker  is  always 
principal  with  refpeft  to  his  own  difeourfe,  this  they 
called,  for  that  rrafon,  the  pronoun  of  the  firjl  perfon. 

44  Again,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  the  convcrfation  to 
be  the  party  addreffed.  Here,  for  fimilar  reafons,  they  in- 
vented the  pronoun  thou;  thou  «tiI tfi,  thou  wallefi, 

&c. : and  as  the  party  addreffed  is  next  in  dignity 
to  the  fpcaker,  or  at  lead  comes  next  with  reference  to 
the  difeourfe,  this  pronoun  they  therefore  called  the 
pronoun  of  the  fecond perfin. 

44  Lallly,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  neither 
the  fpcaker  nor  the  party  addreffed,  but  fome  third  ob- 
jr3  different  from  both 
pronoun,  us,  she,  or  i 

two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfin  : that  its  truth  will  be  obvious  to  eveiy  body,  there  it 

And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  diftinguithcd  but  one  way  of  expreffing  by  other  words  the  force  of 
by  their  refpeftive  persons.”  the  pronouns  of  the  firjl  and  fecond  perfon.  Thus, 

»6.  The  defeription  of  the  different  persons  here  **  The  perfon  who  now  (peaks  to  you  did  fo  and  fo/* 
given  is  taken,  wc  are  told,  from  Priscian,  who  took  i»  equivalent  to  44  1 did  fo  and  fo  ;’*  and  “The  perfon 


it  from  Apollonius.  But  whatever  be  the  deference 
due  to  thcfe  ancient  majlers , their  learned  pupil,  though 
guided  by  them,  feeins  not  to  have  hit  upon  the  true 
and  dsffingvUhmg  chturafteriftic  of  the  perfinal pronouns, 


to  whom  I now  addrefs  myftlf  did  fo  and  fo,’*  is  equi- 
valent to  44  You  did  fo  and  fo.” 

Hence  we  fee  why  it  is  improper  to  fay  the  I or  tlse 

ay  o ijrt  thou  } for  each  of  thefc  pronouns  has  of  dfelf  the  force 

lie  luppofes,  that  when  the  names  of  two  perfons  of  a noun  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  and  denotes  a 
convcrfing  together  are  known  to  each  other,  they  perfin  of  whom  f something  is  predicated,  which  diJUngm/les 
may,  by  the  life  of  thefc  names,  exprefs  all  that  the  him  from  all  other  perfons.  I is  the  perfon  who  now 
perfonal  pronouns  exprefs  ; but  this  is  certainly  not  ffials,  thou  is  the  peifon  who  is  now  addreffed  by  the 
true.  To  us,  at  leaft,  there  appears  to  be  a very  ma*  fpealer . Hence  too  we  fee -the  rrafon  why  the  pronoun 
terial  difference  between  faying,  44  George  did  this,**  1 is  f*id  to  be  of  the  firjl,  and  the  pronoun  thou  of  the 
and  44  I did  this  j”  nor  do  wc  think  that  the  power  of  feeoml  perfon.  Thefc  pronouns  can  bare  place  only 
ihtpratovn  would  be  completely  ftipplicd  by  the  name , in  convcrfation,  or  when  a man,  in  the  charafter  of  i 


even  with  the  additional  aid  of  indication  by  the  hand. 
So  when  one  man  -fays  to  another,  with  whom  he  is 
convcrfing,  41  fames  did  fo  and  fo it  is  furcly  not 
equivalent  to  his  faying,  44  you  did  fo  and  fo.**  If 
fuch  were  the  cafe,  one  might  peitinently  aftc,  when 
both  perfons  are  known  to  each  other,  Why  do  they 
ufc  the  perfonal  pronouns  ? Mr  Harris  tells  us,  that 
when  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  is  the  fpealer  him • 


public  fpeaker,  addicffc&  himfclf  to  an  audience  ; but  it 
is  obvious,  that  there  mufi  be  a fpealer  before  there  cm 
be  a hearer ; and  theicforc,  that  the  pronouns  may  fol- 
low the  order  of  nature,  /,  which  denotes  the  perfon 
of  the  fpeaker,  mull  take  place  of  thou,  which  denotes 
the  perfon  of  the  hearer.  Now  the  fpealer  and  the 
hearer  being  the  only  perfons  engaged  in  converfation 
or  declamation,  I is  with  great  propriety  called  the 


frlf,  he  ufes  1 ; and  when  it  is  the  party  addreffed , he  pronoun  of  the  firjl , and  thou  the  pronoun  of  the  fr- 
uit* thou.'*  But  in  faft  the  nature  of  the  firjonal  pro-  tom l perfon.  We  have  faid,  that,  with  refpeft  to  pro- 
nouns  has  no  fort  of  cooneftion  writh  the  JubfiS  of  con-  nouns,  the  third  perfon,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  a nega- 
— .c_. r_. : it  - f — r.l.  — mi.:.  : e 


verfatkn,  whether  that  converfation  relate  to  the  Jptalcr, 
the  party  culdreffed,  or  a Greek  bool.  In  this  fcntcnce, 
44  1 fay  tf  at  the  three  angles  of  ever)'  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,”  \hc  ffraicr  is  fuiely  not  the J'ub- 

*r  142. 


tson  of  the  other  two.  This  is  evident  from  the  flighted 
attention  to  the  import  of  thofe  words  which  arc  call- 
ed pronouns  of  the  third  perfon.  He,  she,  or  it,  denotes 
not  the  pcrlon  cither  of  tb c fpealer  or  of  the  hearer  i 

and. 
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and,  ai  we  have  juft  obfcnxd,  no  other  perfon  can  have  all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except 
a lhare  in  conversation  or  declamation.  An  abfent  per-  thofe  mentioned  above  as  deferiptive  of  the  nature  of 
fon  or  an  abfent  thing  may  be  the  fubjeS  of  converfation,  thefe  pronouns,  are  foicign  from  the  intention  of  the 
but  cannot  be  the  fpeaier  or  the  perfon  addrefjed.  Hr,  fpeaker,  who,  when  he  uftslhe  pronoun  /,  means  thk 
sue,  and  it,  however,  as  they  ftand  by  themfehes,  and  raasoa  who  now  speaks,  — no  matter  whether  mun 
affumc  the  arc  very  properly  denominated  or  woman:  and  when  the  pronoun  thou — the  pea- 

pronouns;  but  they  arc  not perfonal pronouns  in  any  other  son — no  matter  whether  man  or  woman— to  whom 


fenfe  than  as  the  negation  of  fex  is  the  neuter  gender. 

38.  We  have  already  feen  that  nouns  admit  of  num- 


HE  now  addeessls  himself — and  nothing  more.  In  tlm  re- 
But  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  denoting  neither  fpeA  the 


ber  ; pronouns,  which  ate  their  fubfiitutes,  like  wife  ad-  the  fpeaker  nor  the  bearer,  but  the  fubjett  of  the  dif-  pronaun l of 
mit  of  number.  There  may  be  many  fpeakera  at  once  couiife,  and  being  merely  the  fubftilue  of  a noun  which 
of  the  fame  fentiment,  as  well  aa  one,  who,  including  may  be  cither  mafculine, feminine,  or  neuter,  mud  of  nc-  differ*  fr*m 
hirafclf,  fpcaks  the  fentiment  of  many:  fpecch  may  ccflity  agree  with  the  noun  which  it  reprefen  ts,  and  the  firft  and 
like  wile  be  addreffed  to  many  at  a time,  as  well  as  to  admit  oi  a triple  diftin&ion  figni  Scant  of  gender.  Inlccond. 

1 a.  r..c:.  n .1 j.t r i:l 1 1 : A.  ...1  • i.  _n „ .i:a: .l  - 


one  ; and  the  fubjcA  of  the  difeourfe  may  likewife  Ik 
many.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  the 
perfont  mutt  admit  of  number  to  expiefs  this  ftngida - 
rity  or  plurality.  Hcncc  the  pronoun  of  the  firil  per- 
fon /,  has  the  plural  we  ; that  of  the  fecond  perfon 


Engliih,  which  allows  its  adjective*  no  genders,  this 
pronoun  is  hi  in  the  mafcuSne,  she  in  the  feminine,  and 
it  in  the  neuter;  the  utility  of  which  diftinetion  may 
he  better  found  in  fuppofing  it  away.  Suppofe,  for 
txample,  that  we  fhould  in  hittory  read  thefe  words: 


thou  has  the  plural  ye  or  you  ; and  that  of  the  third  He  cauftd him  to  deftroy  him — and  were  informed  that 
perfon  he,  she,  or  it,  has  the  plural  they,  which  is  the  pronoun,  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  flood  each 


equally  applied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  addrefling  one  per* 


time  for  fomething  different  \ that  is  to  fay,  for  a 
man,  for  a woman,  and  for  a city,  whofe  names  were 


fon,  ufed  the  pronoun  in  the  Angular  number  thou  j Alexander , Thais , and  Perftpolis . Taking  the  pro* 
whereas,  in  the  polite  and  even  in  the  familiar  ftyle,  noun  in  this  manner—  diverted  of  its  gender — how 
we,  and  many  other  modern  nations,  ufc  the  plural  would  it  appear  which  was  destroyed,  which  the  dc- 
34  you.  Although  in  this  cafe  we  apply  you  to  a fugle  ttroyer,  and  which  the  caufe  that  moved  to  the  dellrue- 
The  fecond  perfon,  yet  the  verb  mutt  agree  with  it  in  the  plural  tion  ? But  there  is  no  ambiguity  when  wc  hear  the 
uroiTun  number;  it  mutt  ncceffarily  be,  you  have , not  you  baft,  genders  dittinguifhed : when  we  are  told,  with  the 
ufed  in  the  You  WAS — the  fecond  perfon  plural  of  the  pronoun  placed  proper  diilin&ions,  that  shs  cauftd  him  to  deftroy  it, 

Eluralnum-in  agreement  with  th efttft  or  third  perfon  ftngu/ar  of  wc  know  with  certainty,  that  the  promoter  was  ihc  wo- 
er  when  the  verb,  is  an  enormous,  though  common,  fulecifm,  man ; that  her  mftrument  was  die  hero;  and  that  the 
-ftS  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  very  folemn  fubJeS  of  their  cruelty  was  the  unfortunate  tity. — From 
Addiettcd.  Ryle*  a»  when  we  addrefs  the  fupreme  Being,  we  ufe  this  example  we  would  be  furprifed  how  the  /talianj , 
thou — perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  is  God  alone,  and  that  French , and  Spaniard,  could  exprefs  them  Hives  with 
there  it  none  Hie  unto  him;  and  we  fometimes  ufe  the  precifion  or  elegance  with  no  morr  than  two  variations 
fame  form  of  the  pronoun  in  contemptuous  or  very  of  this  pronoun. 

familiar  language,  to  intimate  that  the  perfon  to  whom  40.  Although,  in  every  language  with  which  we  are.^  JJ. 
we  fpcak  is  the  mean  ft  of  human  beings,  or  the  dear - acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoun  for  each  of  the  0f 
eft  and  moft  familiar  of  our  friends.  A king,  exerting  firil  and  fecond  perfone ; and  although  it  is  obvious  nouns, 
his  authority  on  a folemn  occafion,  adopts  the  plural  from  the  nature  and  import  of  thofe  wotds,  that  no 
of  the  firil  perfon,  “ we  ttridly  command  and  more  can  be  neceflary ; yet  the  mere  EngBfb  reader 
charge;**  meaning,  that  he  ads  by  the  advice  of  coun-  may  perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  three  diilind 
fellors,  or  ratheras  the  reprefentative  ofa  whole  people,  words  applied  to  each  ; I,  mine,  and  me,  for  the  /Sift 
But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  tf  the  pronoun  deviates  perfon  ; thou,  thine,  and  thee,  for  the  fecond.  The 
from  the  nature  of  things,  the  verb  in  concord  deviates  learned  reader  will  fee  at  once  that  the  words  mine 


with  it;  for,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  thefe  two  and  me,  thine  and  thee,  are  equivalent  to  the  petiiiixe 
words  univerfally  agree  in  number  and  perfon.  and  accufative  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronouns  of  the  firft 

39.  But  though  all  thefe  pronouns  have  number,  and  fecond  perfons.  That  mine  is  a pronoun  in 
neither  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  modern  language,  do  the  pofleflive  cafe,  is  obvious;  for  if  I wctc  alkcd 


nounftgf  thole  of  the firft  and  fecond  perfon  carry  thedittiuclions 
the  u ft  and  Qf  fcx<  The  reafon  is  obvious  ( h),  namely,  that  fex  and 
Vot-VIJi.  P»rt  I. 


1 whofe  book  is  that  before  me?"  I fhould  reply— 
1 It  is  mine  (1)  meaning  that  it  belongs  to  me. 

G That 


(h)  The  reafon  afligned  by  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  is,  that  11  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  being  generally 
prelent  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  fuperfluou*  to  have  marked  a dittin&ion  by  art,  which  from  na- 
ture and  even  drefs  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  fide*.”  This  is  perhaps  the  bell  reafon  which  their  de- 
feription  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  admits,  but  it  is  not  fatisfa&ory  ; for  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  may  meet  in  the 
dark,  when  different  dreUcs  cannot  be  diflingulihcd. 

(1)  If  we  mittake  not.  Dr  John  fon  has  fomewhere  affected  to  ridicule  Bifhop  Lowttt  for  considering  the 
word  mins  as  the  pojfejfve  cafe  of  the  pronoun  of  the  firil  perion.  According  to  the  Doctor,  mink  is  the  fame 
word  with  the  pronominal  adjective  my  ; and  was  anciently  ufed  before  a vowel,  as  my  was  before  a con  fon  ant* 
This  is  not  laid  with  the  great  Lexicographer’s  ufual  precilion.  That  mine  was  anciently  ufed  before  a vowel  is 
certain  ; but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  the  fame  word  with  Mr.  If  it  were,  we  might  on  every 
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That  the  word  mi  is  th t fame  pronoun  in  the  cafe 
which  the  Latin  grammarians  call  the  aecufatroe, 
is  evident  from  the  import  of  that  word  in  the  fen- 
tence  hr  admi.xe?  mi,  where  the  admiration  i»  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  ( k ) the  perfon  fpoken  of  to  the 
perfon  who  /peaks.  It  appears  therefore,  that  though 
Etsglifh  nouns  have  only  two  cafes,  the  nominative  and 
fofijhti  the  pronoun*  of  that  language  have  three,  as 

/,  MfHR.  MS  } THOU,  THINE,  THEE  J HE,  HIS,  HIM,  U C. 

That  thrfe  are  cafes,  can  be  queftioned  by  no  man  who 
admits  that  «-.*»,  mibi,  me,  are  cafes  of  the  Larin  pronoun 
ego.  Both  pronouns,  the  Latin  and  the  Engbjb,  are  irre- 
gularly indexed  : and  perhaps  thofe  words  which  are 
called  the  oblique  cafes  of  each  may  hive  originally 
been  derived  from  nominatives  different  from  ego  and 
I ; but  thefe  nominatives  are  now  loft,  and  mti  aid 
tnhu  have,  beyond  all  difjpuie,  the  elicit  of  the  geni- 
tive* of  the  Latin  and  EngTsjb  pronouns  of  the  fir  ft  per- 
fon.  Thefe  variations,  however,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  a t an  eflential  part  of  language,  but  only  as  a par- 
ticular refinement  invented  to  prevent  the  difagreeable 
repetition  of  the  pronoun,  which  null  frequently 


M M A R.  Chap.  III. 

coilefccnee  of  the  pronoun*  of  the  frft  and  feeond 
per  fun*  is  like  wife  impoffihlc. 

42.  1,  THOU,  HE,  she,  and  rv,  are  all  that  are  ufnally  39  . 
called  ptrfmtat  pronouns.  There  is  another  clafe 
words,  which  are  called  fometimea  pronominal  afeediver,^^ 
fometimei  adjcSsve  pronouns,  fomecimes  pofftjfeve  pro . 
asunj  ; and  by  one  writer  of  grammar  they  hive  bcei* 
mod  abfurdly  termed  pronominal  articles.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  difpule  about  a name  j hut  the  words 
in  queftion  arc  wr,  thv,  his,  our,  yoor,  rsm.  Thefe 
words  arc  evidently  in  the  fern  of  adjeSroes  : f»ir,  like 
other  ICngUfh  adjectives.  they  have  no  variation  to  in- 
dicate either  gender,  number,  or  cafe  ; and  yet  they  are 
put  in  concord  with  nouns  of  every  gender  and  both  num- 
bers, as  >rr  wife,  sir  som,  my  book— her  husband,  her 
s*wi.  nm  >A;*nirtAJ,  Ac-  But,  though  in  the  form  of 
a-l/edhrs,  they  have  the  power  of  the ptrfensl pronouns 
in  the  ptfej/tve  cafe : my  book  is  th:  book  of  wr,  or  the 
look  of  IBM  who  now  speaks  ; oja  Houii:  is  the  houfe  of 
Os,  or  the  houfe  ocr.tpxdby  the  persons  urno  now  speak  j 
hra  husband,  it  tie  bujband  of  a woman  who  can  be 
known  only  from  fematbing  preceding  m tbs  Jifcourfc  ; and 


have  happened  without  fueh  a contrivance.  This  ferns  mim  erofeatt  is  the  property  of  them-— 0/  any  perfans , 


to  have  been  the  only  reafon  why  pronouns  have  been 
endowed  with  a greater  variety  of  cafes  than  nouns. 
Nouns  aie  in  themfelvcs  greatly  diveriified.  Every 
genus  and  every  fpee ies  of  objrdi  has  a diltinft  name, 
and  therefore  the  famcnefv  of  found  does  not  fo  often 
occur  among  them  as  it  would  among  the  promune, 
without  cafes,  where  the  fame  I,  thou,  mb,  she,  or 
rr,  aofwern  for  every  obje&  which  occurs  in  nature  j 
but  by  this  diverfity  in  the  form  of  the  words,  the  tacapbo- 
nia,  which  would  be  otherwife  difgnfting,  is  in  a great 
mcafure  avoided.  It  is,  probably,  fuf  the  fame  reafon, 


whether  mm  or  'women,  01  both,  who  have  been  previ- 
ous y inenti  >ncd.  Words  which  luivr  the  form  of  ad- 
ji tiroes,  with  the  power  of  pronoems,  (Bay,  without  im- 
proptiety,  be  called  pronominal  adp  dries ; and  fuels  is 
the  name  by  which  we  ihall  hcuccfort'i  diffinguiOt 
them.  To  thefe  pronomind  adjectives,  as  well  as  to 
the  personal  pronouns,  are  fubjoined  the  words  own 
nndfejf—  in  the  plural  fetves  ; in  which  cajfe  they  are 
cm  piratical,  and  imply  a lilent  cootrai  iety  or  oppot’w 
tioa.  Thus,  / live  at  ore  own  houfe  ; that  is.  not  in  m 
hired  houfe.  This  / did  with  my  own  band ; that  is,  twi 


The  firft 
an  l feeond 
perfotul 
pronouns 
eoelefee 
wnh  the 

third. 


nicauiic  dvmucu.  u is,  pruoawy,  lur  me  lame  rnioir.  wreu  r. 

that  the  plural  of  each  of  thefe  pronoun*  is  fo  very  dif-  by  frosty.  This  wcu  dent  by  trsyftlf  ; that  »,  not  by  an- 

ferent  from  the  ftngtdar.  Thus  from  I,  mine,  me,  other.  The  word  felf  fubjoined  to  a personal  pronoun  40 

in  the  fmgular,  is  formed,  in  the  plural,  we,  ours,  tsj  forms  aKo  the  reciprocal  pronoun  t as,  t ve  burtourfehm  PecJ* 

from  thou,  Tiiine,  tod  titer,  tb  of  too,  tours,  you  ; by  vain  rage;  be  blamed  bssnfdf for  bis  m isfortm*.  Hue*  1*°“ 
and  from  iib,  she,  rr,  his,  hers,  hi,  him,  her,  it,  in  fef,  itftlf,  tbemfehts,  are  fuppofed  by  d/allis  to  be  put,  <Hm" 
tiie  fmgular,  the?,  theirs,  them,  in  the  plural.  In  all  by  corruption,  for  bit  fed/,  its  felf,  their  fe Net ; fo  that 
of  which  there  is  not  the  lead  rcfcmblancc  between  /r//i«  always  a ftdf}**rnv  or  norm,  end  not  a pronoun, 
the  fingdar  and  plural  of  any  one  word  : and  except  1 h«s  fcems  to  be  a-  jult  obfervation  : for  we  fay,  the 

in  III,  ms,  Him  ; IT,  ITS  j they,  their*,  them;  there  is  man  came  himfetf;  they  wtset  thtnfrhoes  ; where  the 

not  any  fimilarity  between  the  different  cafes  of  the  words  kimfelf  and  ibessfehee  cannot  be  nceufatives  but 

lame  word  in  the  fame  number.  nominatives,  and  were  anciently  written  bu  felf,  sheer 

41.  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  perfonal  fehej, 
pronoun*,  it  appears  that  the  frrtk  or  feeond  will,  either  There  are  other  words  which  are  afunlly  ranked 
of  them,  cotkfee  with  the  third,  bnt  not  with  each  under  the  daft  of  fnmtme ; as  who,  esrbub,  what. 
other.  For  example,  it  it  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  good  Thefe,  when  employed  in  affeing  quertions,  are  called 
grammar,  to  f.y  in  any  language,  I am  he— thou  AaT  inter  rogotive  pronouns;  though  a name  more  character  id  mj 
he— we  were  they— TOv  Were  Thet  ; but  wc  c*ooot  anight  fnrely  be  found  lot  them.  Their  import, 
fay — I an  thou— nor  thou  aat’I — nor  we  are  too,  however,  will  be  more  tafily  atecstained  after  w«  have 
Ac.  The  reafon  is,  there  is  no  abfurdity  for  the  confidctcd  another  fpecies  of  proaouaa,  winch  have 
fe  taker  to  be  the  fubjett  a’.fo  of  the  difeourfe,  as  when  been  denominated  relatives , and  with  which  they  are 
it  is  faid — / am  be;  or  for  the  perfon  addrejftd , as  whea  intimately  couneclcd. 

we  fay,  thou  art  be.  But  for  the  fame  perfon,  in  the  43.  'tt»e  pronouns  already  mentioned  may  he  called 

iiame  circumftanccs,  to  be  at  once  the  fpcaker  and  the  prepofeiroe,  as  may  indeed  all  fublUntives,  beuaufc  tive  pro- 

party  addreffed,  is  impofliblc  ; for  which  reafon  the  they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a feme  nee  : nouol 

but 


occafion  fubffhutc  either  of  thefe  for  the  other,  wrthoit  offending  againft  grammar,  however  we  might  injure  the 
found  | but  we  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  “That  book  is  nihe,''  is  good  Englilh}  but  •‘that 
book  is  my”  would  be  a grofs  folecifm  : the  reafon  is,  that  mine  is  * genua*  pronoun,  and  ftands  by  itfef  with 
the  poypcr  of  a noun  ; but  my,  being  an  adjedive,  can  Dot  (land  by  itfclf. 

(a)  See  Chap.  I.  j8,  uj.  on  the  Cafci  of  Noqqs. 
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but  there  is  another  pronoun  which  has  a character 
peculiar  to  itfdf ; and  which,  as  it  is  never  employed 
but  to  cotmrB  fen  t cnees,  and  mufl  t lie rc fore  have  al- 
ways a reference  to  fomething  preceding,  is  called  the 
fuijunflh ie  or  relative  pronoun.  This  pronoun  is  in 
Gicek,  *(i  •.  ii  iu  Latin,  opt,  <yr«,  quod  ; and  in  £«g- 

lijh,  WHO,  WHICH,  THAT. 

44.  In  order  to  determine  with  precifion  the  nature 
and  import  of  the  relative  prenova,  it  will  be  neccflarjr 
to  afeertain  the  powers  which  it  contains,  or  the  parts 

41  of  fpccch  into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  refolded. 
HeprcJVntt  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  theta  is  not  a bogle  nous,  or 
any  noun,  preptfrtive  pronoun,  which  the  relative  is  not  capable  of 
rrpre fenting  : for  we  fay,  I,  who  fatv  him  yefterday, 
cannot  be  mijlalr a ; YOU,  who  Aid  not  fee  him,  may  have 
been  mijtr formed ; they,  who  neither  fame  nor  heard,  can 
know  nothing  of  the  matter ; THE  things,  w hich  he  exhi- 
bited, •were  cvumirftd.  From  thefe  examples  it  is  ap- 
paient,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  the  relative  contains  in 
it  ft  If  the  force  of  any  other  pronoun  ; bat  it  contains 
fomething  more. 

45.  If  from  any  fcntcnce  in  which  there  is  a nr* 
lative,  that  relative  be  taken  away,  and  the  prepofitive 
pronoun,  which  it  leprefents,  be  fubilituted  in  its 
bead,  the  fcntcnce  will  lofe  its  bond  of  union,  and  Hand 
quite  loofe  and  unconne&td.  Thus,  if  ioilcad  of  fay- 
ing the  man  is  wife  who  /peaks  little , we  fhould  fay 
the  mart  is  wife  iie  '/peaks  little,  die  fcntcnce  would  be 
refolvcd  into  two  ; and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  man's 
avifdom.  would  have  no  connection  with  the  circum* 
fiance  of  his  Jpeal  ing  httle.  Hence  it  is  evident,  in  the 
fecond  place,  that  the  relative  contains  the  force  of  a 
connective  as  well  as  of  the  prepoiitive  pronoun.  What 
kind  of  connection  it  denotes,  is  next  to  be  afccr. 
tained. 

46.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  principle, 
44  that,  by  means  of  the  relative  pronoun,  a claufe  of  a 
fentence,  in  which  there  is  a verb,  is  converted  into  the 
nature  of  an  adjeftive,  and  made  to  denote  fume  ottrilute 
of  a Jutjlanee , or  Tome  property  or  circumjlance  belonging 
to  the  antecedent  note*,**  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  homo 


43 

And  con- 
tains he* 

fide*  the 
force  of  a 
CLOutCiive. 


(jiii  prudent) a preAttus  eft,  the  relative  claufe — qut  pru- 
dent Li  pracTUiu  eft,  exprefles  nothing  more  than  the  qua- 
lity of  prudence  in  concrete  with  th rfuljecl  homo,  which 
might  have  been  equally  well  rxpreffed  by  the  adje&ive 
prudent.  In  like  manner,  when  we  fay,  vir  fapit  jui 
jxtuL  j loquitur,  the  relative  claufe  exprefTes  the  property 
o fjpeaksng  fittkr  as  belonging  to  the  man,  and  as  being 
that  quality  which  conUitutca,  or  from  which  wc  in* 
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fer,  his  vnfdom  f but  if  there  were  fuch  a woid  as  pan- 
eiloqucus,  that  quality  might  very  properly  be  ex- 
preffed  by  it,  and  the  phrafe  vir  fapit  paudloqueas 
would  exprefs  the  fame  affection  with  vir  fapit  yui  pauca 
loquitur . 

Now  if  a relative  claufe  exprefTes  that  which  might 
be  exp u- fled  by  an  adjeftive,  the  prefumptioo  m,  that 
it  may  be  refolvcd  into  the  fame  conffituent  parts.  But 
every  adjc&ivc  contains  the  powers  of  an  abJb-aS  fub- 
fhuxtive,  together  with  an  expreihoo  of  conception  ; 
and  may  be  refolvcd  into  the  genitive  cafe  of  that  fub-  ^ 
ftantive,  or  into  the  nominative  with  the  panicle  of  pre-  Of  the 
fixed,  which,  in  Englifh,  correfponds  to  the  termina-  ( *nie 
tioo  of  the  genitive  in  the  ancient  languages.  That 
the  member  of  a fentence,  in  which  there  is  a relative,  p«S£»n 
may,  in  every  inJlaoce,  be  analyfed  in  the  fame  man*  »/. 
ner,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  examples. 

Vir  epd  fa  pit,  vir  fapiens,  and  vir  fipientue  ; 44  a roan 
who  is  wile,  a wife  man,  and  a man  of  wifdom;"  are 
certainly  phrafes  of  the  fame  import.  Again,  hom% 
cm  ingraiuj  ejl  animus,  mains  Jit  amicus,  may  he  traallutcd 
into  Greek,  Jtmf «**•;  >>«.il m a*x*cj  aud  into 

Englifh,  “ the  man  of  ingratitude  is  a bad  friend  " 

47.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  relative  pronoun 
contains  in  itfclf  the  force  of  the  prepqfttive  pronoun, 
together  with  that  connection  implied  in  Englifh  by  the 
prepofition  of,  and  ia  the  ancient  languages  by  the 
genitive  cafe.  When  one  lay*,  vir fapk  qui pauca  loquitur, 
the  relative  claufe  qui  pauca  loquitur  exprefTes  that  attri- 
bute of  the  man  from  which  his  wifdom  is  inferred  : it 
is  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  ftript  of  its  propofitional 
form,  and  (landing  iu  the  place  of  n fubftaotive  noun 
governed  iu  the  genitive  cafe  by  vir.  The  whole  fe*»- 
tence  might  be  thus  traoflatcd,  *'  the  man  of  little 
/peaking  is  wife;"  or,  did  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage admit  of  it,  “ the  man  of  he  /peaks  little  is  wife.** 

In  like  manner,  when  it  is  faid,  M Man  who  is  born  of 
a woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  — the  re- 

lative claufe  is  equivalent  to  au  abjlrud  noun  in  the  ge- 
nitive cafe,  and  the  whole  might  be  expreffed  in  the 
following  manner,  44  man  of  he  it  bem  of  a woman  is  of 
few  days  and  full  of  trouble." 

We  are  fenfible,  that  tlicfe  rxpreffions  into  which, 
in  the  inflances  adduced,  we  have  rcfolved  the  relative 
cUufcs,  will  appear  extremely  uncouth  aud  ofienfive  j 
but  we  mean  not  to  recommend  them  as  common  modes 
of  phrafeology.  Again  & their  being  employed  as  fuch, 
prefent  ufe  loudly  remou  ft  rates  (l).  They  are  intro- 
duced only  with  a view  to  Jhow  the  true  import  of  the 
O a relative 


( l)  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  however,  that,  repugnant  as  fuch  exprefKons  are  to  the  prefent  idiom  of  the 
F.nglifh  language,  then*  is  nothing  iu  the  nature  of  rise  thing  that  could  render  the  ufe  of  them  improper.  AH 
prepfitions,  as  will  be  Teen  afterwards,  are  exprelfive  of  relations  fubHAing  between  tliofe  objc&s  of  which  they 
connect  live  Ggns  in  difc.uife.  Thofc  objects  may  he  denoted,  either  by  Jingle  words,  and  then  the  prepofition 
will  govern  a ncun ; or  by  ajfertions , and  then  it  will  govern  a nominative  and  a verb.  Thus,  wiien  it  is  faid, 
44  l came  after  his  departure  the  prepofition  after  exprefles  the  relation  between  two  events—  my  coming  and 
hit  departure , and  governs  a fub  ftantive  noun  : but  if  it  be  (aid,  44  I came  after  he  departed,"  the  prepofition 
in  this  cafe  (for,  as  (hall  be  ftown  afterwards,  it  is  abfurd  to  call  it,  in  the  one  inftaoce,  a prepofition,  and 
in  the  other  a conjunction)  exprefTes  the  fame  relation  .19  before,  but  governs  a nominative  and  a verb. 

This  laft  expreflion  is  exudly  Gmilar  to  thofe  employed  above.  When  one  Cays,  for  example,  “ the  man  of 
If  /peaks  htt/e  is  wife  — however  uncouth  the  expreffion  may  appear  from  its  not  being  fupported  by  the  au- 
thority of  cuftnro,  the  prepofition  of  is  ufed  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ferves  the  very  Came  purpofe, 
a*  when  it  ia  faid,  44  the  roan  of  Hule /peaking  is  wife."  In  both  cafes  it  denotes  the  relation  between  tbe  two 

objedU 
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relative  pronoun ; and  for  that  purpofc  they  are  well 
ad  ipted.  That  pronoun  feems  to  be  of  ufe  only  when 
there  ii  a deficiency  of  adjectives  or  Jubflmtmes  to  denote 
fome  complex  attribute  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a gene- 
ral term  or  exprefjhn.  Where  fuch  adjectives  or  fubllan- 
tivei  tsiH  in  language,  we  may  indeed  nfc  the  relative 
or  not  at  plcafure.  Thus  we  may  fay,  homo  qui  gran- 
dia  lonvitnr  or  homo  gramhloeptut ; bccaufc  the  adjefirve 
and  the  relative  elaufe  arc  prccifely  of  the  fame  meaning, 
llut  if  the  Latins  wctc  called  upon  to  tranfiatc  «»*»>»▼•* 
c,  we  believe  they  mud  have  made  ufe  of  the 
relative prtmtmn,  as  we  know  not  any  corrcfpondent  ad- 
je&ive  in  their  language. 

48.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Harris  has,  in 
hi*  TncatiQpon  Univerfal  grammar,  given  an  analyfisof 
the  relative  pronoun  very  different  from  that  which  has 
Mr  H*r-  been  given  by  us.  Tbs  refult  of  his  inquiry  is,  that 
ri§'»  tnsf-  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  another  pronoun,  together 
take  on  th>«wt'ih  an  expreflion  of  connection  of  that  kind  which  is 
*ca’  denoted  by  the  particle  amL  This  analylts  he’ exem- 
plifies, and  endeavours  to  confirm  by  the  following  fen- 
tence:  44  Light  is  a body  which  moves  with  gtvat  ce- 
lerity.** Now,  fays  he,  inltead  of  which  fubltitute 
the  words  and  it,  and  in  their  united  powers  you  fee 
the  force  and  character  of  the  pronoun  here  treated. 
But  let  any  one  attentively  coofider  thefe  two  expref- 
fions, — " Light  is  a body  which  moves  with  great  ce- 
lerity,’*— and  ‘4  Light  is  a body  and  it  moves  with 
great  celerity  ;**  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent.  For  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  lo- 
gic, there  is  in  the  Jirfi  but  one  propofirion,  of  which 
the  fubjrS  is  light,  and  the  predicate  a complex  term  cx- 
prrfled  by  ’he  words — hotly  which  moves  with  great  cele- 
rity. In  the  fecond  there  are  two  propofilions,  or  two 
predications  concerning  light; — firil,  that  it  is  a body  j and 
fecondly,  that  it  moves  with  great  celerity.  The  relative 
elaufe,  in  the  firtl  cafe,  expreffes  a property  of  the  ante- 
cedent body,  which  with  that  property  is  predicated  of 
the  fubjed  light;  in  the  fecond  cafe,  this  property  is 
removed  from  the  predicate  of  which  it  was  an  effemial 
part,  and  is  improperly  converted  into  a ne  w predication 


of  the  fuhjeB.  The  fentence  may  be  refolved  upon  our 
princip!cs,and  its  precife  import  preferved;  at — ♦*  Light 
is  a body  of  it  moves  with  great  celerity  i**  the  elaufe — “ it 
moves  with  great  celerity,”  is  conceived  by  the  mind 
as  having  the  force  of  an  abJlraB  fubflantive , and  is  con- 
nected with  the  antecedent  body  by  the  prepofition  of 
anfwering  to  the  termination  of  the  genitive  cafe.  This 
abftrad  fubftintive  thus  conneflcd  expreffes  a quality  of 
the  body  light.  But  by  this  example  Mr  Harris’s 
dn&rinc  is  not  exhibited  in  all  its  abfurdity  : let  us  try 
it  by  another. 

Suppofe  the  following  affertion  to  be  true  ; 

*4  Chavl.es  XII.  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquer- 
ed kingdoms  to  beftow  them  on  his  friends.”  Here  it 
is  evident  there  is  but  one  propofition,  of  which  the 
predicate  is  exprefled  by  the  words — 14  only  monarch 
who  conquered  kingdoms  to  beffow  them  on  his 
friends  ;”  fo  that  the  relative  elaufe  is  a necejfary  part  oF 
the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  abjlrad  noun  in  the  ge- 
nitive cafe,  the  effect  of  modifying  the  general  term 
monarch.  Refolve  this  fentence  on  Mr  Harris’s  prin- 
ciples, and  you  have  two  propofitlons,  of  which  the 
firtl  is  a notorious  falfehood  44  Charles  XII.  was 
the  o/i ly  moniircb;  and  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  be- 
llow them  on  his  friends.”  But  inilead  of  and  fubtli- 
tute  of — faying,  44  Charles  XII.  was  the  only  mo- 
narch of  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  be/low  them  on  hit 
friends ,”  and  you  preserve  the  true  import  of>  the  ex« 
preffion  (in). 

49.  Are  there  no  cafes,  then,  in  which  the  relative 
may  be  refolved  into  the  connective  and  with  a prepo- 
fitivc  pronoun  2 Undoubtedly  there  are,  and  we  /hail 
now  endeavour  to  afeertain  them. 

Adjedives  in  language  have  two  different  effeCls  up-  Jn 
on  the  fubflantives  to  which  they  belong,  according  Mr 
to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  exprefs.  If  Harris's 
the  attribute  exprefled  by  the  adjje&ive  be  competent  t°*I,a*>^4 
all  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fublt  votive  is  the  fpecific  h* 

name,  it  is  plain  that  the  adje&ive  does  not  modify  or  admitted. 
limit  the  fubllantive,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  no- 
thing can  modify  which  is  not  diferiminative.  Thus, 

when 


objc&S—  man  and  little  freaking  ; only  in  the  one  it  is  prefixed  to  a noun,  in  the  other  to  an  affertory  elaufe  of  a 
feme  nee.  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a noun.  Cuilom  hath  indeed  determined  that  prepofitiona  (hall 
more  frequently  govern  a noun  than  a nominative  and  a verb  ; but  they  are,  in  their  own  nature,  equally  well 
adapted  to  anfwer  both  purpofes. 

But,  a»  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  is  merely  the  fubftitute  of  fome  noun,  an  objeclor  may  alk,  What  noun 
is  here  represented  by  he?  u The  man  of  he  [peaks  little  is  wife  !”  Who  is  meant  by  the  pronoun  /v  ? We  an- 
fwer,  the  man  who  is  declared  to  be  wife.  1 he  objeClion  proceeds  from  inattention  to  the  radical  fignification 
of  the  word  of,  which  a late  ingenious  writer  has  ftiown  to  be  the  fragment  of  a Gothic  or  Anglo  Saxon  word, 
fjgnifying  confequence  or  offspring.  If  this  be  admitted,  and,  after  the  proofs  which  he  has  given, vwe  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  uncouth  phrafe,  44  The  man  of  he  fpeaks  little  is  wife,”  may  be  thus  refolved,  44  The 
man,  a confqumce  (of  his  mind  is)  he  fpeaks  hide,  is  wife;”  or,  in  other  words,  44  The  man,  in  confequence  of 
h»s  fpeaking  little,  is  wife.”  The  fame  acute  writer,  Mr  Home  Tooke,  has  fhown,  that  of  an d/Jr,  though  of 
different  radical  meanings,  may  often  be  fubtlituted  the  one  for  the  other  without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  Let  this 
fublbtution  be  made  in  the  prefent  inllance,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrafe  will  be  apparent  : 44  The  man  is 
wife,  for  he  fpeaks  l-ttle.”  It  mull  be  remembered,  however,  that  fuch  a iubflitution  cannot  be  made  iu  every 
i nil  a rice,  bccaufc  for  fignifies  caufe,  and  o/’fignifies  confequence. 

(m)  Mr  Harris  was  probably  led  into  his  opinion,  from  confidcring  the  Latin  qui  or  quit  a*  compounded  of 
que  and  is  (fee  Hermes , pag.  8l,  8a.  edit.  3J.)  But  the  notion  of  Perhumiut  is  perhaps  better  founded,  who 
in  his  notes  ad  Santi.  Afhurrv.  conlidcrs  it  as  immediately  taken  from  the  Greek  rat  which  in  the  Doric  made  *if, 
and  in  the  Latin  quit.  For  it  feems  highly  probable,  as  fo£he  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  Ihovr,  that 
the  Latin  is  a dialed  of  the  Greek.  Of  this  at  lealt  «c  are  certain,  that  many  words  in  the  former  are  iroire* 
diatcly  adopted  from  the  latter. 
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when  Horace  fays,  41  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,”  refolded  into  another  pronoun  and  the  particle  cf ; hut 
the  adje&ivc  can'u  denotes  a quality  common  to  all  it  will  not  perhaps  be  quite  fo  evident  how  it  fhould  in 
botirfnjl } and  therefore  cannot  modify  the  fuljlantive , any  infiance  be  refolved  by  and.  This ’aft  analyst  has 
becaufe  it  adds  nothing  to  the  conception  of  which  that  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  and  and j 
fubflantivc  is  the  name.  But  when  the  attribute  ex-  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  in  the  natutc  of  the  attri* 
prefled  by  the  adjeftive  is  competent  to  fomc  individuals  bute  which  the  relative  claufe  expreffes.  Both  the  par- 
only  of  the  fpecics  of  which  the  fubftantivc  is  the  tides  of  and  anJ  arc  uftd  to  link  or  join  conceptions 
name,  the  adjediee  has  then  the  effid  of  nullifying  or  together  ; but  with  this  difference,  that  of  has  the  cf- 
limitiag  the  fubflantive.  Thus,  when  one  fays  vir  bo-  fcCt  of  making  the  conceptions  it  conned*  figure  in 
• mu,  he  makes  ufe  of  art  adje&ve  which  modifies  the  the  mind  as  whereas  the  conceptions  connec- 

fubSinlilt  «ir,  becaufc  it  expreffes  a quality  or  attri-  ted  by  and  are  Hill  conceived  fcparately  tu  before.  To 
bute  which  does  not  bdong  to  all  men.  explain  ourfclves  by  an  example  : fuppofe  we  take  two 

The  claufe  of  a fentence,  in  which  there  is  a re/a-  words,  nr  an  and  virtue,  which  denote  two  dill  in  A ideas 
live,  as  it  is  in  every  other  refpc*t,  fo  is  it  in  this,  or  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the  particle 
equivalent  to  an  adjective ; it  either  mchlfier,  or  docs  not  of,  faying  man  of  virtue  ; the  mind  no  longer  views 
modify,  the  antecedent , according  as  the  attribute  which  them  fcparately  as  fignilicaut  of  two  conceptions,  but 
it  expreffes  is  or  is  not  charaderittic  of  the  fpttiet  to  of  one.  Take  the  fame  words,  and  join  them  toge- 
which  the  antecedent  belongs.  Thus,  when  it  is  (aid,  thcr  by  the  particle  ami,  faying  man  and  virtue:  the  con- 
44  Man,  who  is  bom  of  a woman,  is  of  few  days  and  ceptions  denoted  by  man  and  virtue* lliil  viewed  fe- 
full  of  trouble,”  the  relative  claufe—  who  u born  of  a paratcly  as  two  ; notice  is  only  given  that  they  arc  col- 
woman,  expreffes  an  attribute  common  to  all  men , and  laterally  connedcd. 

therefore  cannot  modify.  In  like  manner,  when  see  fay  This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  when  the  rcla- 
— 44  Socxai  es,  who  taught  moral  philofophy,  was  live  modifies  the  antecedent,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
virtuous,” — the  claufe,  who  taught  moral  phidofophy,  docs  the  relative  claufe  and  the  antecedent  denote  but  one 
not  modify.  In  both  thefe  intUncc*  the  relative  claufe  conception,  the  relative  mull  then  be  refolved  by  of, 
might  be  omitted  ; and  it  might  be  faid  with  equal  in  order  to  preferve  this  unity  of  conception.  But  when 
truth,  41  Man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,” — the  relative  does  not  modify  the  antecedent  ; that  i% 
and  44  Socrates  was  virtuous.”  when  its  claufe  does  not  exprefs  any  necejfary  part  of  a 

But  if  it  be  faid,  vir  fapit  qui pauca  loquitur , the  re-  complex  conception  { then  the  conceptions  or  ideas  de- 
lative  claufe — qui pauca  loquitur,  modifier  the  antecedent  noted  hy  the  relative  claufe  and  the  antecedent  may  be 
vir  ; for  it  is  not  affurned  of  every  man,  that  he  is  wife,  viewed  fcparately  as  two  ; and  therefore  the  relative  may 
but  only  of  fuch  men  at  fpeak  little.  So— 44  Charles  XII.  be  refolved  into  the  correfpooding  prepofitivc  pronoun 
was  the  only  monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  be-  and  the  particle  and. 

(low  them  on  his  friends  j”  and,  44  the  man  thit  endu-  To  Hate  this  rcafoning  in  a light  fomewhat  different, 
reth  to  the  end  (hall  be  faved  j”  with  many  more  ex-  As  every  illative  claufe,  which  expreffes  an  attribute 
ample*  that  will  occur  to  every  reader.  that  is  not  applicable  tft  a whole  genus  or  fpreies,  mull 

What  chefe  Now  found,  that  it  is  only  when  the  Tela-  neceffarily  modify  fomc  general  term,  that  i*,  rrfiriO  its 

caic*  are.  claufe  expreffes  fuch  a property  or  circumtlance  of  fignification  ; and  as  that  general  term  mull  belong  ci- 
the  antecedent  as  dries  not  limit  its  fignification,  that  thcr  to  the  fubjrft  or  to  the  predicate  of  a propofition  ; it 
the  relative  pronoun  can  be  refolved  into  a prepofitivc  pro • is  evident,  that  every  fuch  relative  claufe  is  a nectjfiiry 
noun  with  the  conjua&ion  and,  and  that  in  thefe  cafe*  part  of  that  fdjcS  or  predicate  in  which  its  antecedent 
the  rtlative  claufe  itftlf  is  of  very  little  importance.  Hands.  If  therefore  a relative  claufe,  which  modifies. 
Thus  in  the  affertion, — “ Charles  XII.  was  the  only  be  taken  away  cither  from  (he  fitly r cl  or  the  predicate  of 
monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  bellow  them  on  a propofition;  or  if  that  connrbtion,  in  confrjucnce  of  which 
his  friends,”—  where  the  iclativc  claufe  is  rtjlridtve,  the  it  modifies,  be  diffolvcd  (which  is  always  dbne  when 
who  cannot  be  refolved  into  and  he  confillcotly  with  the  rtlative  is  refolved  by  ami)  ; the  propofition  itfelf 
truth  or  common  fenfe.  But  in  the  expreflion, 44  Man,  will  not  hold  true.  The  rcafon  is,  that  the  fubjcJ  or 
who  is  born  of  a woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  the  predicate  becomes  then  too  general:  for,  in  the  one 
trouble,”  the  relative  who  may  be  fo  refolved,  at  lead  cafe,  foiiiethiug  is  predicated  of  a whole  genus  or  fpeciet, 
without  violating  truth  ;— 44  Man  is  of  few  days  and  which  can  be  predicated  only  of  fome  individual!  of  that 
full  of  trouble,  and  he  is  born  of  a woman.”  The  only  genus  or  fpccies ; and  iu  the  other,  a general  predication 
difference  between  the  fentence  with  the  relative  who,  is  made  where  only  a particular  one  can  be  applied, 
and  the  fame  fentence  thus  refolved, — is — that,  in  the  Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  44  All  men  who  tranfgrcf#  the 
former  cafe,  it  contains  but  one  predication  ; in  the  lat-  laws  are  deferring  of  punuhment  the  fubjed  of  the 
ter  two,  and  thefe  but  loofely  connected.  propofition  is  exprefled  by  the  words,  44  all  men  who 

yo.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  analylia  tranfgrcf*  the  laws.”  Take  the  claufe  of  the  relative 
of  the  relative fronoun  is  into  the  particle  of,  and  a pie-  44  who  tranfgreftt  the  laws’’ — away,  and  fay,  44  all 
pofirive  prououn  ; but  that  there  are  alfo  occafions  on  men  are  dtfirving  of  putiilhmrnt  and  you  have  a pro- 
which  it  may  be  refolved  into  a prepofitive  pronoun  petition  which  ia  not  true,  becaufe  that  is  affirmed  of 
and  the  particle  and,  without  materially  altering  the  the  whole  jpecut  which  can  be  affirmed  only  of  fame 
fenfe.  Now  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  dill  indium  l individual Retaining  now  the  daufc  of  the  relative, 
If  the  relative  claufe  be  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  or  but  rcfolving  it  by  and,  you  hare  the  fame  propofition 
to  an  abjlrad  fuffiantivc  in  the  genitive  cafe,  it  is  eafy  aj  before;  and  together  with  it,  in  this  inftance,  aeto- 
to  fee  that  the  relative  itfelf  niay^  in  every  iniUuce,  Lc  thcr  which  is  equally  falfe  :*—**  AU  men,  and  they  tranf- 

gftfii. 
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grcfs  the  laws,  are  deferring  of  punilhment  jM  that  it, 
•*  all  men  are  deferring  of  punilhment,  and  ad  men 
tranfgrcfs  the  laws." 

But  when  the  attribute  exprefled  by  the  claufe  of 
the  relative  is  characieriftic  of  the  few  or  furies  of  the 
antecedent,  and  confcqucntly  applicable  \o  every  indivi- 
dual  which  that  genus  or  fpecies  comprehends,  the  rela- 
tive etaufe  may  be  entirely  omitted  without  affc&ing 
the  truth  of  the  propofition,  which  is  already  as  gene- 
ral as  it  can  be.  As  in  this  cafe  the  import  of  the  re- 
lative claufe  is  not  reflridive  of  the  fignificatioa  of  the 
antecedent,  it  is  of  little  confeqoence  whether  the  at- 
tribute be  rcprcfcntcd  by  the  comieftivc  part  tif  the  re- 
lative, as  of  the  antece  dent,  or  be  affirmed  to  belong  to 
the  antecedent  in  a feparate  affertlon.  Thus  it  matters 
not  much,  whether  wc  fay,  “ Man,  who  is  fuhjcft  to 
death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  ;M  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  malyfis,-— *'  Man  of  he  is  fuljeH  to  death, 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  or,  forming  the 
relative  claufe  into  a (irponrtc  affertion,  and  connecting 
the  two  by  the  particle  and,  we  fay,  Man,  and  he 
is  fubjedl  to  death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  '* 
In  the  one  fentencc,  indeed,  the  reafon  is  implied  why 
man  fhould  not  be  too  much  dated,  viz.  his  being  fuljeft 
in  death  : in  the  other,  m reafm  is  affigned  for  this ; we 
only  affirm  that  man  is  fubjefl  to  death,  and  fikewife 
chat  he  fhould  not  be  loo  much  elated : but  as  both  af- 
firmations are  equally  true  and  evident,  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, in  foch  a cafe  as  this,  wliether  the  reafon  upon 
48  which  either  is  founded  be  implied  or  not. 

Cnodofion  51.  From  the  whole  of  this  tedious  inveftigation,  we 
flatter  ourfelves  that  the  following  condufions  arc  dedu- 
* ^^‘''ced  and  fufficiently  ellahlifhcd  r ill,  That  the  relative 
pronoun  contains  in  itfdf  the  united  powers  of  a connec- 
tive and  another  pronoun,  rdly,  That  of  is  the  connec- 
tive of  which,  together  with  another  pronoun,  h contains 
the  powers,  as  in  every  poffible  in  Ranee  it  may  be  rc- 
fotved  into  thefe  conilituent  parts,  and  the  import  of  the 
fenlenee  in  which  it  lias  place  remain  unaltered.  jdly. 
That  the  relative  claufe  of  a frntenee  has  the  import  of 
an  tdjlraii  fvbfijr.:rve,  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the 
genithx  cafe  ; in  Englilh,  with  the  particle  of  prefixed, 
4thly,  That  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  necefjary  ufe  only 
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guage  is  to  rrprefent  the  antecedent  in  a different  cafe. 

Whenever  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  a fubfianhve  or  maun 
in  a claufe  of  a fern r nee,  and  afterwards  to  exprefs  by 
another  claufe,  iti  which  there  is  a verb,  an  attribute  of 
the  sbjeti  denoted  by  tliat  fulfanthe,  we  then  employ 
the  relative  pronoun.  Now  »t  teldom  happens  that  the 
two  claufet  admit  of  the  fame  ergimm  ; and  hence  the 
cafe  of  the  relative  is  often  nceffardy  different  from  that 
of  the  antecedent,  as  the  cafe  of  each  muft  be  accom- 
modated to  the  claufe  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus  we 
cannot  fay,  **  Den*  qui colimus  bonus  eft;**  but,  4‘  Deua 
quern  colimus  bonus  eft  bccaufe  the  regimen  of  the  verb 
colo  is  always  the  eueuKiti**, 

This  fhowa  the  neccflity  of  introducing  a relative  in-  why*$,e 
to  thofc  language*  which  give  inflexion*  to  their  nouns.  relative  i« 
Were  all  the  nouns  of  a language  indeclinable,  there  ?“ore 
would  be  little  occafion  for  a relative  ; and  accordingly  ^ 

in  Englifh  it  is  often  omitted.  Examples  arc  frequent  in  graves  thaa 
our  beft  authors.  Suffice  it  to  quote  the  following,  in  th«  fcu- 

“ ft*  1 hate  btfitoft  KitmU  rm/hy  an  gldh. 

y*»f  ftmn. 

**  1 2ud  fevers l m*m  Jt.d  tn  my  (hip  of  calenture*." 

fnrifl. 

“ They  who  affoft  to  guefc  at  the  ttjtfl  they  carrot  fee." 

Mifirtla 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  ruofl  eminent  gramma- 
rians confrder  fucb  expreflioas  aa  chargeable  with  im- 
propriety t and  we  are  far  from  recommending  them 
in  any  dignified  or  folemn  cornpofiiion.  But  in  the 
inftancc*  adduced  there  is  nut  the  fraallcft  degree  of 
otfeurity  ; at  lead  there  is  none  occasioned  by  the  ornif- 
fion  of  the  relative.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 
mind  can  ealily,  by  an  effort  of  itu  own,  make  the  an* 
tecedent  unite,  firft  with  the  one  claufe*  and  then  with  the 
other.  Thus  when  it  is  faid — “ 1 have  bffttuf  would 
employ  an  age  ;**  the  mind  can,  without  art)  difficulty, 
as  the  word  nufinefs  has  no  inflexions,  con  fid  er  it  firft 
as  the  objective  cafe  after  have,  and  then  as  the  nomi- 
native to  would  en.phy  : but  this  cannot  he  fo  ealily 
done  in  the  ancient  languages,  where  the  termination 
of  the  noun  is  changed  by  the  variation  of  its  cafes. 

53.  Both  in  die  learned  and  in  the  living  languages 
the  relative  has  different  farms , correfpondiog  to  tbe 


where  there  is  a deficiency  of  atljefiivet  or  fubjl a turves  to  different  genders  of  nouns  ; aid  by  thefe  it  gives  nctico 
denote  fome  complex  attribute,  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a whether  it  is  applied  to perfout , or  to  things  without  life . 
general  term  or  espreffivn  ; but  that  where  fuch  adjectives  Thus  in  the  Englilh  language  wc  fay,  she  man  or  the 
or  fubfUutives  exiit  in  language,  wc  may  ufe  the  re/a-  woman  riro  went  to  Rotne\  Tlx  r*M  1 which  (lands  on 
the  or  not  at  plemfure.  And,  5thly,  That  though,  in  yonder  plain . It  admits  likewife,  when  applied  to  males 
cafes  where  the  relative  claufe  docs  not  fimit  a general  or  females,  a variation  of  cafes  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
term , the  relative  pronoun  may,  without  violating  truth,  perfmat pnmuns.  Thus  wc  fay,  The  mem  n noth  loot  is 
be  aoaly&rd  by  and;  yet  fuch  analyfis  ia  never  pro-  now  before  me j The  man  or  woman  n hom  I faw  yejiir - 

days  but  the  neuter  admits  of  no  fuch  dill ind ion  (n)* 
as  we  fay  the  tree  rnttett  I faw,  as  well  a*  the  tree  trmcH 
foods  on  yonder  plain.  In  modern  languages  the  rela- 
tive admits  not  of  any  diftinCtion  to  denote  number  : 

4 . . fur  we  fav,  The  mas  or  the  mfs  who  came yejlcr day  i The 

naturally  occur,  that,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the  mas  or  the  ms  of  whom  ] fptah. 

relative  ftiould  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  sum-  54.  In  Englilh,  the  wora  that,  which  by  fume  has  So 
h.r,  and  cafe.  They  do  agree  for  the  moll  part  in  been  called  a dtmeuf  rathe  pronoun,  by  others  nprononu-  7 
gender  and  number;  in  cafe  they  cannot  often,  bccaufc  na! article,  and  by  us  a definite  article,  is  often  ufed  in  f,,ppU„ 
the  very  intention  of  introducing  a relative  into  Ian-  Head  of  the  relative,  as  in  the  following  examples:  the  jlxce  of 

«•  pcthii  pro- 
noun. 


per,  as  it  gives  two  predieisiet  to  the  fame  fubjett, 
which,  in  the  original  propofition,  had  but  one  predi- 
cate. 

5 j.  If  the  claufe  of  the  relative  be  equivalent  to  an 
adje&ive,  as  in  every  inftancc  it  feems  to  be,  it  will 


/«)  “ Wbtft  i,  by  fome  author,  made  the  poffeflire  cafe  of  nbitb,  aad  applied  to  tiling,  a,  will  as  peifon,, 
1 thick,  improperly."  Ltwli. 
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*'  He  »»  the  fame  man  that  I law  yefterday: — He  was 
the  ableit  prince  that  ever  filled  a throne. **  With 
regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  acceptation  of 
the  word  that  depends,  vre  offer  the  following  con- 
jecture. 

51  In  Earfilh,  from  the  cool  and  phlegmatic  arrange- 
And  why  meat  of  the  language,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  in* 
itdoesfo.  and  conjugation*,  the  plice  of  every  part  of  a 

fentcnce  ia  almoft  uniformly  determined,  and  very  little 
variety  is  allowed  in  the  collocation  of  the  words.  The 
adjective  ia  almoft  always  placed  in  appofition  with  it* 
fulfantnx,  and  the  nomnatree  with  itH  verb.  In  ctmfe 
qt  ier.cn:  of  this  nniformity  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  the  mind  acquires  a habit  of  concerting  in  idea 
any  hind  of  word  with  the  place  in  which  it  ia  uftd  to 
fund ; and  is  naturally  led  to  coafidcr  every  -word  that 
Hands  in  /nth  a plate  as  belonging  to  futh  a daft.  Hence 
k is,  we  imagine,  that  the  definitive  that  palfcs  into 
the  nature  of  the  relative  pronoun  j as  in  thofe  in  fiances 
in  which  it  occupies  the  plate  of  the  relative,  it  was 
natural  to  con  fide  r it  as  having  the  fame  import.  Yet 
the  word  that  has  undoubtedly  in  itfclf  no  more  the 
force  of  the  relative  pronoun  than  the  or  thuf  or  any 
•ther  definitive  whatever.  In  fuch  expreifions  as  the 
foregoing,  it  is  not  improbable  tbit  originally  the 
chute  of  the  definitive  that,  which  vrr  now  call  the 
relative  claufe,  was  thrown  in  as  a kind  of  modifying 
circumtlance  in  the  following  manner:  “The  book 
(I  read  that)  is  elegant;’*  where  the  fpeaker,  finding 
the  word  book  too  general  for  his  porpofe,  throws  in  a 
claufe  to  qualify  and  reltridt  it,  or  to  confine  his  affir- 
mation to  (list  particular  book  which  lie  is  then  icad- 
mg.  We  can  calily  fuppofe,  that  through  time  the 
definitive  that  in  foch  an  expreffion  might  be  tranfpo- 
fed  or  removed  from  iu  own  place  to  that  of  the  rrLu 
Uv;  : lb  chat  the  exprefikm  would  run  thus,  '*  The 
hook  that  I read  is  elegant;”  which  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  precifcly  equivalent  to  44  The  book  which  I 
trad  is  elegant.**  This  opinion  is  not  a little  confirm- 
ed by  a funikir  ufe  of  the  article  in  Greek,  which, 
though  undoubtedly  a definitive  hke  the  EnglHh  the , 
is  often  ufed  irdtead  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Num- 
ber!? fs  examples  may  be  found  in  Horner  and  Herodotue% 
efpeeialty  in  the  latter,  «ho  ftldom  ufes  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  relative.  We  /hall  produce  one  in- 
ttance  from  each. 

ArfliJwr  tOS  Wifi  WMflut 

Z‘u<  mm  w«m*t  litLpiwifif.  tiled r.  88. 

6pimn  ymp  ntyrntmi* i ( Atm, met  ijeit.) 

t KpvnrStrt  emftmwi  TOTS  me  rftwt  Ti/Kv*  S»7»i. 

Here!,  Lira. 

Internes-  55*  *'*Te  interrogative  pronouns,  as 

«»ve  pr£  they  ***  called,  who,  whkb,  what,  arc  intimately  con- 
ouuo«  ne&ed  with  relative! ; we  now  affirm,  that  the  two fcfl 
of  thefe  words  ate  nothing  but  relatives,  and  that  the 
^contains  in  itfelf  the  imited  powers  of  a relative  and 
definitive.  With  refpeft  to  cafes,  number,  and  gender, 
the  words  who  and  which,  when  employed  as  Merroga- 
6 vet,  differ  not  from  the  fame  words  when  employed 
as  relatives ; and  we  bold  it  as  a maxim,  without  which 
(crcnce  could  not  be  applied  to  the  fubje^t  of  language, 
that  the  fame  word  has  always  the  fame  radical  import 
in  whatever  different  filiations  it  may  be  placed.  To 
understand  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  all  men 
have  a natural  p rope  u fit  y to  communicate  their  thoughts 

5 


in  tlw  fe  weft  words  poffible : hence  it  follows,  that  words 
ate  often  omitted  which  arc  neccffary  to  complete  the 
conitrudion  of  the  fentcnce  t and  this  no  where  hap- 
pens more  frequently  than  in  the  ufe  of  who  and  which. 

In  fcntcnces  where  thefe  words  are  confeffedly  relatives , 
we  often  find  them  without  an  antecedent ; as, 

**  Who  fteal«  my  yu-lc,  AeaJ*  traflu" 

" Which  w 4.  nooLl  learn,  as  fwu  may  tell  the  fan  U " 

Drwden. 

u Q***  ft  avian  man  adit,  anti  turn  canmima,  Alavi.  vug 

That  ia,  “ He  who  Urals  my  purfe,  &c. 11  Which 
be  who  would  learn  as  foou,  &c.;”  and  “ Ille  qui  B avium 
non  odk Jet*.  Such  abbreviation*  occafion  noobfearity, 
been  ufe  from  previous  circumllances  the  hearer  knows 
the  mind  of  the  Ipcaker  and  the  perfona  to  whotn  he 
refers.  But  it  is  not  with  rcfpedl  to  the  relative  and 
antecedent  only  that  fuch  abbreviations  have  place  : in 
fcoieoces  of  a different  form,  whole  claufe*  are  fotne- 
times  omitted,  while  the  meaning  of  the  fpeaker  ij 
mide  fufficicntly  plain.  Thus  when  king  Richard  III. 
having  loft  hia  horfe  in  battle,  exclaims, 

“ A horfe  1 a hovfc  ! mj  kin^d  .<m  far  a horfc  !** 
there  is  no  complete  thought  e*prtj[td\  but  the  cir- 
cumftanccs  in  which  the  king  then  was,  enabled  thofe 
about  him  to  underftand  that  be  wanted  a horfe.  Ac- 
cordingly Catefby  anfwers  him, 

“ Withdraw,  my  loid,  I’ll  help  you  to  a horfe.'* 

In  like  manner  when  a perfon  a?ks  a queilion,  his 
expreffion  is  frequently  incomplete  ; but  tbc  tone  of 
his  voice,  or  fomc  other  circum fiance,  enables  us  to 
afeertain  his  meaning,  and  to  fupply,  if  we  pleafe,  the 
words  that  arc  omitted.  Thus  when  it  is  laid,  An  ft- 
air  nothing  mote  is  exprtjfed  than.  If  you  did  it  (the 
Latin  an  being  nothing  ellcbut  the  Greek  ■»,  f) ; but 
fome  circumllance  enables  the  perfon  feho  hears  it  to 
know  that  the  meaning  is,  *'  Say  if  you  did  it.**  Let 
us  apply  thefe  observations  to  the  words  who  and 
which.  If  thefe  words  be  relatives,  and  if  our  analyfis 
of  the  relative  be  juft,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  complete 
meaning  can  be  contained  in  the  claufe,  44  Was  i» 
your  puucipal  f.iend?”  for  that  claufe  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  crrcnnftancc  of  Wtng  your  principal  friend 
predicated  of  fomc  unknown  perfon  ; *4  of  he  is  your 
principal  friend.*’  That  this  is  indeed  the  cafe,  every  53 
man  may  be  convinced,  by  afking  himfeif  what  heAT*?oere^ 
means  by  tbc  interrogative  who  in  fuch  a Sentence ; JJJj1***  * 
for  he  will  find  it  impoffibfe  to  affix  to  it  any  meaning 
without  fupplying  an  antecedent  claufe.  by  which  that 
which  is  called  an  interrogative  will  be  immediately 
convirted  into  the  relative  pronoun.  The  cuilon;,  how- 
ever, of  language,  and  tlie  tone  of  voice  with  which 
the  relative  claufe  if  uttered,  intimates,  without  tlie 
help  of  the  antecedent , the  with  of  the  fpeaker  to  be  in- 
formed by  the  perfon  addreffed  of  the  name  and  de- 
fig nation  of  his  principal  friend  ; and  we  know  that 
the  fentcnce  when  completed  is,  44  Tell  me  the  name  and 
def  . nation  of  the  perfon  who  is  your  principal  friend.” 

Again,  when  the  prophet  fays,  44  Who  is  this  that 
cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boa- 
rah?**  he  utters  but  part  of  a fentcnce,  which  when 
completed  will  run  tbits:  **  Defcrile  the  perfon  who 
cometh  from  Edom  (this  is  that  perfon ),  with  dyed 
garments  from  Boxrih.”  He  fees  a perfon  coming  K 
from  Edom,  of  whofe  name  and  defignation  he  is  ig- 
norant ; he  calls  upon  fome  one  for  information  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  thefc  particulars;  and  that  there  may  be  oo 
mi  (lake,  he  defciibe*  the  unknown  perfon  as  having 
dyed  garment/  from  Bcrzrahx  but  left  even  that  defeription 
fhould  not  be  fufficiently  accuiate,  he  throws  in  the 
definitive  claufc,  this  is  that  perfon , pointing  at  him,  \vc 
may  fuppofc,  with  his  finger.— Which,  uied  as  an  in* 
terrogativc,  indicates  a wifti  of  knowing  a particular 
perfon  or  thing  out  of  more  than  one  mentioned;  as, 
**  Which  of  the  two  did  it?M  that  is,  *'  Tell  me  the 
one  of  the  two  which  did  it  ?”  for  in  old  Engiifti 
which  as  a relative  is  often  ufed,  where  in  modem 
Englifh  we  fhould  fay  who ; and  that  mode  of  fpcech 
is  ftill  retained  when  the  antecedent  is  omitted,  and 
the  relative  claufc  employed  to  indicate  fuch  a wifh  as 
that  before  us.  IV hat  includes  in  itfclf  the  figniiica- 
tion  of  a definitive  and  a relative  pronoun ; as,  4‘  from 
what  has  gone  before,  what  follows  may  cafily  be 
guefled;”  where  the  word  what  is  equivalent  to  that 
which.  When  theiefote  we  fay,  “ What  rude  fellow 
is  that  ?”  our  meaning  is,  “ Dtftrile  that  perfon  who  is 

54  that  rude  fellow.”  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evi- 

Irvaropa-  dent,  that  the  words  called  mttrrogatives  are  merely  rela- 
rive  fen-  tn,(  pron9Unj  ; and  that  interrogative  ftntenee s arc  relative 
lativc  eJau-  c^tufrJ  uttered  in  fuch  circumftances  as  to  enable  the 
fc.  heart- r to  fupply  the  antecedents  neceflary  to  complete 

the  meaning. 

56.  Tto  conclude;  Wc  have  feen  that  substantive* 
are  cither  primary  or  fecomfary  ; or,  in  other  words, 
nouns  or  pronouns.  Nouns  denote  Jubflames,  andthofe 
cither  natural , artificial,  or  abflraB  They  moreover 
denute  things  either  general,  or  f pedal,  or  particular ; 
and  a general or  fhriific  name  is  made  to  denote  an  indi- 
vidual by  means  of  words  called  article j or  definitives. 
Pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns,  and  are  either 
prepojStive  or  tubpmtiive.  The  prepositive  is  diftio- 
guifhrd  into  three  orders,  called  the  jirj f,  the  fccond , and 
the  third  pci  fun.  The  subjunctive,  otherwile  called 
the  relative,  includes  the  powers  of  all  thofe  three, 
having  fuperaJJed  as  of  its  own  the  peculiar  furce  of  a 
cottneBivc. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Verbs. 

57.  Thf.  words  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered 
are  commonly  called  fidflantives  primary  or  fecondary, 
and  definitive/ ) becaufe  nouns  are  fignificant  of  fulflan- 
tes  ; pronoun / are  the  fubftitutes  of  noun/  ; and  the  arti- 
cle ferves  to  aTccrtain  the  extent  of  the  noun,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  on  any  occafion  it  be  figni6cant  of  a 
whole  daft  of  fubftances,  or  only  of  one  individual . But 

55  fubitancce  are  of  importance  to  mankind  only  on  ac- 
Subltance*  C0Unt  of  their  various  qualities  or  attribute s ; for  their 
ancTonfy"  internal  texture  is  a thing  of  which  we  arc  profoundly 
fur  their  ignorant,  and  with  which  we  have  no  manner  of  con- 
quaJitie*  or  cern.  Thus,  experience  teaches  us,  that  certain  vege- 
attnLutcs.  tablet  are  plcafant  to  the  taftc,  and  wholcfome  food  ; 

whilfl  others  are  unpleafant  and  poifonous.  The  for- 
mer kinds  are  valuable  only  for  their  qualities  or  attri- 
butes ; and  they  are  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  lat- 
ter that  make  them  wot  thief's  or  hurtful.  A horfe  is 
ftrung,  and  fwift,  and  docile  ; and  may  be  trained  to 
carry  a man  on  a journey,  or  to  drag  a plough.  It  is 
for  bis  Jlrength,  fwtfinefs,  and  docility , that  he  is  the 
moft  valuable  of  au  quadrupeds.  One  man  is  brave, 
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another  learned,  and  another  eloquent  { and  by  poffeffing 
thefc  different  qualities  or  attributes , each  is  fitted  for  a 
different  ftation  in  focicty.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  .6 
in  contemplating  fubltanees,  our  attention  mud  be  There  i»  s 
principally  bellowed  upon  their  qualuiet,  and  that  the  cLfi  of 
word*  which  ferve  to  denote  thefc  qualities  mull  be  an  words ealU 
cficntial  part  of  language.  Such  words  are  in  general  £ut?ve** 
called  attributives',  and  are  of  three  forts,  Verbs,  Partiei - Thefc  »re, 
pies,  and  AdjeBives.  w/6 s,f*r- 

58.  Of  all  the  conftituent  parts  of  fpecch  none  and 

has  given  the  grammarian*  greater  trouble  than  the 
verb.  The  vaft  variety  of  circumftances  which  it 
blends  together  in  one  word,  throws  very  confidcrable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  attempts  to  analyfe  J* 
it  and  ascertain  its  nature  ; at  the  fame  time,  that  by 
its  eminent  ufe  in  language,  it  is  intitled  to  all  the  at-  ccrtaininj? 
tentioa  which  can  be  bellowed  upon  it.  To  the  dif-  the  nature 
cuffion  of  the  verb,  Mr  Harris,  wnofc  notions  of  this  ^fthc  verb, 
as  of  the  other  parts  of  fpecch  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  fufcfequrni  writers  on  grammar,  baa 
dedicated  a large  proportion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
has  thrown  out  many  excellent  observations,  mixed,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  fevcral  errors.  \Vrc  have  already 
obferved,  that  no  man  is  ignorant  when  he  tifes  what 
is  called  a verb  and  when  a noun  Every  fchoolboy 
knows,  that  the  words  is,  loveth,  walketm,  standetm, 
in  Englfb',  and  est,  am  at,  amatur,  ambulat,  stat, 
in  Latin,  arc  verbs  : he  knows  likewife  that  they  are 
of  different  kinds ; that  fomc  of  them  arc  faid  to  be 
aQsvr,  fomc  pa  five,  and  fome  neuter.  But  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  firft  object  of  our  iuveftigation  ought  to 
be  the  cbaraBeriftic  of  the  verb,  or  that  which  all  thefe 
words  have  in  common,  and  which  conllitutes  them 
verbs,  diftinguifhing  them  from  every  other  fpeeies  of  ^ 
words.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  the  flighted  attention,  The  cha- 
that  every  verb,  whether  aBixv,-  paffive,  or  neuter , may  ra*aeriAic 
be  rcfulvcd  into  the  fubflantive-  verb  is,  and  another  l*ie 
attributive  : for  loveth  is  of  the  fame  impoit  with  is 
loving  ; walretm,  with  is  walking ; and  amat,  with 
amans  1ST.  But  loving,  walking,  and  amiss,  are  not 
verbs  : whence  it  follows,  that  the  cbaraBenJlic  of  the 
verb,  that  which  coufUiutes  it  what  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
expreffed  by  other  words,  mutt  be  that  which  is  fig- 
nihed  by  the  word  is ; and  to  us  that  appears  to  be 
neither  more  nor  lets  chan  affection. 

Assertion  therefore,  or  predication,  is  certainly  the 
very  essence  of  the  verb,  as  being  that  part  of  its  office, 
and  that  part  only,  which  cannot  be  difeharged  by  other 
kinds  of  words.  Every  other  circumftancc  which  the 
verb  includes,  fuch  as  attribute,  mode , time , &c.  it  may 
be  poffible  to  exprefs  by  adjeBsves , participles , and  ad- 
verbs ; but  without  a verb  it  is  impoflible  to  predicate , 
to  affirm  or  deny,  any  one  tliing  of  ar\y  other  thing. 

The  office  of  the  verb,  then,  when  ilript  of  all  acciden- 
tal circumftances,  frems  to  be  merely  this,  •*  To  join 
together  the  fubjc&  and  predicate  of  a propofition 
its  powers  arc  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fign  -f-  in 
Algebra,  which  does  not  affeA  the  feparaic  value  of 
the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  but  only  in- 
dicates their  union  or  eoalefetnce.  To  explain  by  an  ex- 
ample’ When  we  fay,  Cicero  eloquent,  Cicero  wife;  thefe 
are  imprrfedl  fentences,  though  they  denote  a fubftance 
and  an  attiibute*  The  reafop  is,  that  they  want  an 
offer  don,  to  ftiow  that  fuch  an  attribute  appertains  to 
luch  a fubftance.  But  when  we  infeit  the  word  was , 

we 
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we  join  the  fubftance  and  attribute  together  ; we  jive  aocmt*  we  apply-  to  B the  mod  general  that  we  can  $ 
notice  that  the  wifilom  and  eloquence  arc  applied  to  and  what  other  fpecies  is  fo  general  as 
Cicero , and  we  do  nothing  more  ; we  neither  inercafe  That  the  idea  of  exigence,  confidered  as  mutable  or 
the  wifdom  nor  diminifli  it,  we  neither  make  it  immutable,  it  not  contained  in  the  verb  is  itfclf,  but  ia 
real  nor  imaginary  ; for  it  was  fuppofed  In  all  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  objc&s  concerning 
its  extent  when  the  words  Cicero  and  wifi  iluod  inde-  which  the  predication  is  made,  appears  raanifeftly  from 
pendent  of  each  other.  We  may  indeed  ufc  the  verb  this  : That  if  a perfon  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  the 
in  a form  which  implies  not  an  ajftrt'um  only , but  like*  meaning  of  the  words  God  and  man,  whilft  he  knows 
wife  an  attribute  ; as  when  we  fay,  George  writetb,  or  that  of  is;  the  uttering  of  the  two  propofitions,  Goel  ie 
George  walleth:  But  as  whitenefs  or  any  other  particu-  happy,  and  this  man  is  happy,  will  give  him  no  notice  of 
lar  colour  is  not  of  the  ejftnce  of  a bor/e,  ao  animal  exigence  confidered  as  mutable  or  immutable , temporary 
which  is  found  of  all  colours;  fo  in  the  phrafes  quoted,  or  eternal  (o).  His  conclufion  with  refped  to  thefe 
the  attribute,  though  implied,  is  not  of  the  effence  of  tbe  modes  of  exiftcnce,  if  any  fuch  eonclufion  be  drawn  at 
verb  | for  it  may  be  equally  well  exprdTed  by  other  all,  mull  be  derived  entirely  from  his  previous  know- 
words:  George  is  writing,  and  George  is  t vailing,  are  led^e  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 
phrafes  of  the  very  fame  import  with  George  writetb  borne  of  our  readers  may  poffibly  think  this  notion 
and  George  walieth.  of  verb  too  abftrad  and  metaphy  fical  ; yet  what  other 

59.  In  rcfolving  every  verb,  whether  adive,  paflive,  circumftance  than  mere  predication  is  effeutial  to  that 
or  neuter,  into  the  fubftan  trie -verb  is  and  another  at-  fpecics  of  words  ! We  fay  effentied;  for  we  arc  here  in- 
tributivc,  wc  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  the  quiring,  not  what  is  exprefled  by  each  individual  verb} 
grammarians;  but  to  the  word  is  itfof  the  learned  an-  but  what  it  is  which  is  equally  exprefled  by  all  verity 
thor  of  Hermes  has  given  a meaning  which,  as  a verb,  and  which  diilinguifhes  them  from  the  other  parti  of 
it  does  not  admit.  Heobfervcs,  that  before  any  thing  fpeecb.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  every  thing  which  the 
can  be  the  fubjed  of  a propofition,  it  mull  exifl:  that  verb  implies,  predication  alone  excepted,  may  be  exprefled 
all  exiftcnce  is  either  abfolute  or  qualified,  mutable  or  ;m-  by  other  parts  of  fpeech,  and  that  no  other  part  of  fpeecb 
mutable:  that  the  verb  is  can  by  itfclf  exprefs  abfolute  can  predie  ate ; then  we  think  ourfclve*  warranted  to 
exifleaee,  but  never  the  qualified,  without  fubjoining  the  affirm,  that  fimple  predication  is  the  effential  cbaraQerjfisc 
particular  form  ; and  that  it  iignifles  both  mutable  and  of  verb,  that  every  word  which  predicates  is  a vers, 
immutable  exiftcnce,  having  in  thtfe  cafes  different  and  that  nothing  is  fo  which  docs  not  predicate.  J9 

meanings;  altho’  thefcntenccs  which  he  gives  as  exam  pies  It  mull  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  a dodrine 

are  evidently  conftrudcd  in  the  fame  manner  and  con-  very  different  from  this  lias  been  lately  maintained  by  ti^ot y. ° 
fill  of  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech.  His  examples  are  : a writer  of  diftinguiflied  abilities.  “ Wc  have  energy 

of  abfolute  exiftcnce,  B is;  of  quaffed,  B is  an  animal ; exprefled,”  fays  Dr  Gregory  (r),  “ and  of  courfe  a 
of  mutable.  This  orange  is  ripe\  of  immutable,  The  dia-  verb  conflituted,  without  affirmation,  when  we  vrifh  or 
meter  of  the  fquare  is  incommeu fur  able  with  its  fide.  But  command;  without  command,  when  wc  affirm  or  wiftij 
if  predication  be  the  effence  of  verb,  all  this  is  nothing  without  wijb,  when  we  command  or  affirm  1 yet  in  aft 
to  the  purpofe,  and  part  of  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  thefe  cafes  we  have  equally  and  iodifputably  a verb.” 
true  that  the  verb  is  ever  varies  its  fignification  ; for  That  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  a verb,  is  indeed  ia* 
it  hath  as  verb  no  connedion  with  exiftcnce  of  any  difputahle  ; but  wc  hold  it  to  be  equally  indifputable^ 
kind.  All  fuch  circumftances  are  fuperadded  to  its  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  affirmation.  The  ingc- 
verbal  nature  ; or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  we  infer  nious  author  has  given  no  dired  example  of  a wifh  or 
fuch  circumftancea  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  command  uttered  without  affirmation ; and  a feeling  or 
the  objeds  concerning  which  the  predication  is  made,  fentiment  which  is  not  uttered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
When  we  fay,  “ this  orange  is  ripe,”  we  do  in-  language  : but  he  has  given  a fentcnce  in  which  there 
deed  mean,  as  Mr  Harris  obferves,  that  it  is  fo  now  at  are  three  verbs,  that  in  his  opinion  denote  no  affirms*- 
this  prefent  in  oppofition  to  pafi  and  future  time  : but  it  tion,  but  a very  plain  fuppofition . If  a fuppofition  caa 
is  not  the  verb  is,  but  the  definitive  this,  which  fixea  be  exprefled  without  affirmation,  we  (hail  very  readily 
the  time  of  maturity , as  well  as  the  place  of  the  orange  ; allow  that  a wijh  or  command  may  be  fo  exprefled  like- 
for  had  we  faid,  oranges  axe  ripe,  we  might  have  been  wife.  The  Dodor*s  fuppofition  is  thus  exprefled : 
properly  afleed,  When  aHd  where  are  they  ripe?  although  "Had  any  pun  iftiment  ever  overtaken  you  for  your 
the  fame  verb  ia  ufed  in  both  fentences.  Even  in  the  broken  vows  ; were  but  on<t  of  your  teeth  growing 
fentcnce  “ B is,”  abfolute  exiftcnce  (the  mod  fimple  of  black,  or  even  were  but  one  of  your  nails  growing  left 
all)  ia  inferred , and  not  exprejfcd , by  the  verb;  and  the  beauGful,  I fhould  beliere  you.”  It  ia  almoft  fuper- 
inference  is  made  from  this  obvious  principle,  " That  fluous  to  obferve,  that  to  every  verb  not  in  the  infini- 
when  one  utters  a mark  of  predication , wc  naturally  tivc  mode  there  mult  be  a nominative , and  to  every 
conclude  that  he  means  to  predicate  fomething  of  the  adive  verb  an  objed,  whatever  be  the  arrangement  of 
fubjed.”  If  he  adds  no  Specific  predication,  as  B is  the  fcntencc  in  which  fuch  verba  are  fouud.  Thefe 
V01..VIII.  Part  L H ate 


(o)  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  by  uttering  to  a man  of  good  common 
fenfc  thefe  two  propofitions,  taking  care  to  exprefs  the  words  God  and  man  in  a language  which  he  doc9  not 
underftand.  Thus,  Deus  is  happy,  and  hie  homo  is  happy,  uttered  to  a man  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  will  convey  no  notice  of  exiftcnce  confidered  a&  mutable  or  immutable , Sic. 

(r)  Tumomt  of  the  Moods  of  Verbs,  publifhed  in  VoL  II.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  <f 
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are  truths  known  to  every  fchoolboy  ; the  seaforik  of 
them  lhall  be  given  afterwards,  ft  is  likewife  unde* 
iiiable,  that  iu  the  fcutcnce  befote  us,  the  nominative 
to  ha d is  any  pumjhment  ; to  the  tirft  were,  one  of  your 
teeth;  and  tb  the  fecoqd,  one  of  your  nails.  But  the 
fcutcnce  arranged  in  grammatical  order,  with  the  fe- 
deral nominatives  before  their  refpedive  vetbs,  is  evi- 
dently el H ft  teal ; and  the  conjunction  if  muft  be  fup- 
60  plie  J.  as  well  to  complete  the  conduction  as  to  make 
JUfwsred.  ienfc  of  the  pafiage.  If  any  puniftimedt  had  ever 
overtaken  you;  if  but  one  of  jour  teeth  were  grow- 
ing black,  or  even  //“but  one  of  your  nails  were  glow* 
ing  lefs  beautiful,  I ffiould  believe  you.*'  Now  it  has 
lately  been  proved,  by  fuch  evidence  as  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  if  though  called  a ctmjun8ion,  is  in  fa& 
a verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  of  the  fame  import  with 
give;  fo  that  we  may  fubfiitute  the  one  for  the  ot^cr 
without  in  the  fmallcil  degTec  altering  the  fenfe.  The 
Sentence  will  then  run  thus : “ Give  any  punilhment 
had  ever  overtaken  you  ; jn*-but  one  of  your  teeth 
were  growing  black,  &c.  1 ffiould  believe  you  ” It 
ij  therefore  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  had  and  were, 
when  the  fentrnce  is  completed,  exprefs  no  affirma- 
tion ; that  it  is  only  upon  granting  the  truth  of  the 
affirmation  which  they  denote,  that  the  fpcaker  fays  “ I 
Would  believe  you.*'  ♦*  Any  puniffiment  had  ever  over- 
taken you,"  is  plainly  an  affirmation  ; if,  give  that 
affirmation,  admit  its  truth , “ I ffiould  believe  you*” 
But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  had  and  were  change 
their  fignification*  by  a mere  change  of  place,  or  that 
by  being  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  a 
claufe,  they  Lfe  their  original  import , and  come  to  de- 
note foir.ething  entirely  different.  Were  this  the  cafe, 
every  attempt  to  afeertain  and  fix  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt 
4o  arreft  the  courfc  of  time.  For  what  purpofc  then, 
it  may  be  aiktd,  if  the  verb  always  denotes  affirmation, 
in  it  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
claufe,  when  fuppoftion  is  implied  as  in  the  prefent  in* 
-fiance?  Wc  ar.twcr,  that  fuppofition  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  conditional  affirmation ; that  when  ft  eh  af- 
firmation is  completely  exprtffed,  the  verb  is  not  removed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  claufe  ; and  that  fuch  remo- 
val takes  place  only  when  the  claufe  is  elliptical,  being 
merely  an  artificial  contrivance  in  language,  to  fhow 
the  reader  or  hearer  that  fome  fuch  word  as  f de* 
inanding  the  truth  of  the  affirmation,  is  omittnl  for  the 
lake  of  difpaich.  This  is  evident ; for  when,  the 
word  requiring  the  affirmation  to  be  granted  is fupplied, 
the  verb  muft  be  rriioTcd  to  its  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  claufe.  Such  abbreviations,  and  fuch  contrivances 
to  mark  them,  arc  frequent  in  all  languages,  as  will  be 
*«  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  modes. 
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Upon  the  whole,  notwithftandfng  the  deference  which 
wc  willingly  pay  to  this  very  maitcriy  writer,  wc  ans 
compelled  reluctantly  to-  differ  from  him,  and  (till  to 
th  i a k t hat  Jtmplc  predication  is  the  very  efftnee  of  the  rms.  5 c 

Sould  wc  be  required  to  exemphty  our  theory  by  The  theory 
language,  and  to  produce  iniUncc*  of  this  ftwplihcd  deit  c&aa» 
verb  in  practice,  we  might  anfwcr,  that  the  not  being 
able  to  produce  l'uch  initanct*  would  be  no  good  argu* 
ment  again  ft  the  truth  of  our  principles.  It  is  the 
nature  of  language  to  exprefs  many  circumftauces  by 
the  fame  word,  all  of  which  however  are  not  ejfemial  to 
dillinguiffi  the  fpeciet  to  winch  that  word  belongs  from 
the  other f pedes  of  wonts  ; and  it  it  the  nature  of  man 
to  infer  from  dil'courfe  many  thing*  which  arc  not 
actually  exprtffed.  Perhaps,  however,  fomclhing  near- 
ly approaching  to  an  exemplification  of  our  idea  of  a 
Jnnfle  verb  will  be  found  iu  the  following  proportion  ; 

" The  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles.”  What  other  office  thtf  verb  are  here 
perform*  than  (imply  to  join  the  fvbjcH  and  predicate , 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  It  does  not  give  notice  of 
time;  or  fuch  notice,  if  given,  is  an  imperfection  ; for 
the  truth  of  the  proportion  is  independent  on  time. 

Neither  ought  it  to  imply  exigence;  for  the  proportion 
would  be  true,  were  there  neither  a triangle  nor  a 
right  angle  in  nature. 

This  idea  of  r eri>,  when  it  is  well  coulidercd,  wc 
hope  will  be  found  jull ; but  ffiould  any  of  our  readers 
futpcCt  it  of  novelty,  and  on  that  account  be  difpofed 
to  condemn  it,  we  have  only  to  requeft  that  he  will  rc- 
ftraiu  his  ccnfure  till  he  has  examined  the  writings  of 
others,  and  nicely  obferved  the  fevcral  poilures  of  his 
own  mind  in  dticourfc  ; for  meditation  may  pci  hups 
(how  him  that  our  theory  is  not  falfc,  and  inquiry, 
will  fatisfy  him  that  it  is  not  novel  (qJ. 

60.  Bui  although  it  is  certain  that  ajftrtion , and  af-The  grw*» 
fertion  oidy , is  rjjauial  to  the  verb,  yet" the  gt eater  part"*  iarr  of 
of  that  fpecies  of  words  which  grammarians  call  vcr"“  de" 
arc  ufed  to  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  ajferUon ; *** 
or,  in  the  language  of  logic,  they  exprefs  both  the  eo-c  mhined 
pula  and  the  predicate  of  a proportion  : thus,  he  liveth , lx  with 
wri/eth,  he  walleth,  air  phraies  equivalent  in  all  refpcdUleru<m* 
to—  he  is  living,  he  is  writing,  he  is  waiting.  Now,  of 
attributes,  fame  have  their  eflcncc  in  motion,  as  waiting; 
fame  in  the  privation  of  motion,  as  rtjling  \ and  others 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  Hi  prnsition,  as 
white  and  black.  But  all  motion  and  all  privation  of  mo- 
tion imply  time  as  their  concomitant ; and  a fubflance  may 
have  an  attribute  to -day  which  it  had  nut  yejlerday,  and 
will  not  have  to  morrow.  This  is  klf-evident ; for  a 
man  may  be  at  reft  t o-day  who  yefierday  was  walking, 
and  to  morrow  will  be  on  horfebadt ; and  a ffieet  of  pa- 
per may  have  been  white  yelkrday,  which  to-day  is 

black. 


(<0  ••  Betides  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a great  many  others  that  axe  made 
wfe  of,  to  fignify  the  eonneSion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propofuiona  one  with  another.  The  mind  in 
communicating  it*  thoughts  to  others,  docs  not  only  need  fgnt  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others 
•lfo,  to  (hot  or  intimate  fume  particular  aSioa  of  its  own  at  that  time  relating  to  thofc  ideas.  This  it  does 
fevcral  ways;  as  is  and  is  not  arc  the  general  marts  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying Lotte  on  Human  Un- 

derjlar.dtng. 

**  Verbum  eft  pars  orationis  variabilis,  alfquid  de  re  aliqua  dici  fen  affirmari  ugni  titans.  Vulgaris  vcibi  dctU 
iwtio  eft,  quod  fit  pars  orationis,  quae  agere,  pati,  aut  effc  tigni  licet.  Sed  noftra  accuratior,  inagifqtio  ex  ipfa 
velbi  cujufvis  natura  petita  videtur.  Csetcrum  **  njfrmari  laxiore  hie  fenfu  accipimu*,  pro  co  quod  prcdicar* 
2)iale&ict  appellant,  quo  non  modo  affirmationes  ftriclius  fic  ditftsc,'  fed  negations  etiam  interrogatioucfque  iiv* 
•luduutur.”  Jiuddmuiotii  Grammatics  Jufluutiocct  > fee  alfo  Dr  Leuttic't  Theory  of  Language. 
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black,  itkl  st  feme  future  time  will  be  of  a different  co- 
lour.  As,  therefore,  all  motion:  and  their  privation  imply 
time;  and  as  a propofititn  may  be  true  at  one  time,  which 
is  ndt  true  at  anoibet  ,*  all  vtaas,  as  well  thofe  which 
denote  both  an  attribute  and  an  qfftrl'um , as  thofe  which 
63  denote  an  oflertion  only,  come  to  denote  TIME  alfo  ; 
AH  verb*  *Hcnce  the  origin  and  ufe  of  tenfe*,  which  arc  fo  many 
t m**1i  different  forms  affigned  to  each  verb,  to  fhow,  without 
tbg  altering  its  principal  fignification,  the  various  TlWiS  in 

■ >fnfct.  which  the  qjfertion  exprefled  by  it  may  be  true.  Whe- 
ther thefe  various  forms  of  the  verb  be  effential  to  Ian- 
Jf uage,  it  is  vain  to  difpute.  They  have  place  in  every 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  | and  as  the 
ufe  "f  the  verb  is  to  affirm  one  thing  of  another,  it  is 
abfolutcly  neccffary  that  the  time , when  fuch  or  fuch 
an  affirmation  is  true,  be  marked  by  tenfes,  or  fome  other 
‘ contrivance.  Concerning  tenfes,  therefore,  we  fhall 
throw  together  fome  obfervations  equally  applicable  to 
every  language,  after  prrmifing  a general  remark  or  two 
which  fetm  neccffary  in  order  to  proceed  with  prccifion. 

61.  Time,  although  its  cffence  confifts  in  fucccffion 
continued  and  unbicdccn,  may  yet  be  confidcrcd  by  the 
mind  as  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 
There  is,  however,  one  grand  divifion  which  ncccITa- 
rily  occurs,  and  to  which  the  different  tenfee  of  verle 

XU  time  are  in  all  languages  adapted. — Computing  from  fome 
part,  p»e-  portion  conceived  to  be  prefent , till  time  is  either  pajl  or 
ture’  Xen'  to  ccmt'  Hence  the  tenfet  of  verbs  are  threefold ; fome  de- 
the  rentes  00t'°g ttvu  Prefent,  fome  time  pqft,  and  others  time  future . 
of  verb*  Again,  from  the  very  nature  of  time,  it  mull  be  ob- 
- t*lrc<>  *,OUB»  that  all  its  part * arc  relative  / i.  e.  that  no  por- 
tion of  it  can  be  afeertained  by  any  thing  inherent  in 
itfelf,  but  only  by  referring  it  to  fome  other  portion, 
with  refpc£l  to  which  it  is pafl,  prefent,  or  to  tome.  In 
* this  ref  pc  61  time  is  perfectly  analogous  to  fpace  : for  as 
the  fpace  in  which  any  objefk  exiffs,  cannot  be  de- 
fen  bed  but  by  Hating  its  relation  to  fome  other  /pace  \ 
fa  neither  esn  the  time  of  any  attribute  or  action  be 
determined,  but  by  Hating  its  relation  to  fome  other 
time.  When,  therefore,  we  would  mark  the  time  of 
any  aflioo  or  event,  we  muH  previoufly  fix  upon  fome 
point  to  which  we  may  refer  it.  If  this  point  be 
known*  the  time  referred  to  it  will  be  known  alfo ; but 
if  the  former  be  not  known,  neither  will  the  latter . 

Lailly,  in  contemplating  an  action , we  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  confidcr  it  as  going  on,  or  as  Jmifhed.  This 
diflin&ion  is  likcwife  denoted  by  the  different  tenfet  of 
veibB.  In  treating  therefore  of  the  tenfes,  there  are 
two  things  to  which  attention  ought  principally  to  be 
turned  the  relation  which  the  fcvcral  tenfes  have  to 
one  another  in  refped  of  time ; and  the  notice  which  they 
give  of  ao  action’s  being  completed  or  not  completed. 

62.  Having  premifed  thofe  remarks,  we  proceed 
- now  to  the  tenfet  themfelves  ; of  which  Mr  Haaais  has 

Different  enumerated  no  fewer  than  twelve.  Of  this  enumera- 
gnmmi-  tion  we  can  by  no  means  approve ; for,  without  enter- 
r*MM  have  jng  into  a minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be 
Afferent^  morc  obvious,  than  that  his  inceftiv*  present — J am 
number*  o\S°*r-K  write  — is  a future  tense)  and  his  comple- 

tenfes.  tive  present  — I have  written — a past  tenfe.  But,  as 
was  before  obferved  of  the  clarification  of  words , we 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that*  to  take  the  tenfet 
as  they  are  commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  af- 
ccrtain  their  nature  and  their  deference:,  is  a much  more 
ufeful  excrcife,  as  well  su  more  proper  for  a work  of 
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this  kind,  than  to  raife,  as  might  eafily  be  done,  new 
and  hypothetical  theories  on  the  fubjtfi. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  all  the  tenfee  mull 
neccffarily  mark  relative  time.  In  one  fenfe,  this  is  ex- 
tremely obvious.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  ufed  in  contra* 
diftin6tion  to  both  the  psfi  and  future , and  marks  an 
attribute  or  adion  as  cxiiting  in  neither.  The/^?and 
t\\c  future  on  in  like  manner  ufed  in  contradifiintiion  to 
the  prefent;  and  mark  an  attribute  or  atlioo  which  ex* 
ills  /iot  now,  but  which  in  the  one  cafe  hat  exifled  for - 
merly,  in  the  other  will  exifi  at  fome  time  coming.  But 
bclidcs  this  relation  of  cemireuffiinction  fubfifling  among 
the  trnfes,  there  is  another  of  co-exi/lrnee,  as  we  may  call 
it,  to  which  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  attend — efpe- 
cially  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  prefent,  66 

63.  The  present  tense  refers  not  only  to  fomething  Of  the  pr^ 
which  is  p<tfi  or  future,  but  alfo  to  fomething  witA  texiifew 
which  the  attribute  or  a&ion  of  the  verb  is  contempt*, 
retry.  This  reference  is  neccffarily  implied  in  its  very 
name  ; for  we  cannot  fay  of  any  thing  that  it  is  prefent » 
without  implying  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  fome- 
thing clfe  v t*ith  which  it  is  prefent.  Hence  it  appears 
with  how  little  reafon  Mr  fiarrit  and  others  have  given 
us  an  aorifl  of  the  prefent,  as  marking  prefent  tinie  inde- 
finitely in  contradiltin&ion  to  other  prefentt,  which 
have  been  called  inceptive , extended,  and  completive  pre- 
fentt. For  from  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  the 
prefent  tenfe  is  neccffarily  and  from  its  very  nature  per- 
fectly indefinite,  and  can  of  itfelf  give  notice  of  no  pre- 
cise or  determinate  portion  or  point  of  time  whatever.  A 
thing  may  have  been  prefent  fifty  yeart  ago,  may  be  pre- 
fent now,  or  at  any  future  period.  This  tenfe  implies  , 
the  relation  of  ro  extflence  between  two  or  more  things  ( 
but,  without  fome  auxiliary  circumllance,  it  cannot  in 
any  language  mark  \\\c  particular  portion  of  time  in  which 
thofe  things  extfl.  The  indefinite  nature  of  this  tenfe  ia 
indeed  moll  clearly  feen  in  that  ufe  of  it  in  which  Mr 
Harm  has  flyled  it  the  aorifl  of  the  prefent ; that  is,  in 
cafes  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  repetition  of  am 
action  which  the  agent  is  aeevfiomed  frequently  to  perform , 
or  to  exprefs  propo/iiiont  of  which  the  truth  it  evinced  by 
general  experience  ; aa  in  the  following  examples  : 

“ Hypocrify— — the  only  evil  thst  -a w/A# 

*’  Itmfible,  except  to  God  alone." 

“ Ad  pemi tritium  propel  at  fw j lift  jmtkat*’  &C. 

In  thrfe  indances  it  is  plain  there  is  no  partieulir  time 
pointed  out : the  propofitions  are  true,  or  apprehended 
as  true,  at  all  times.  Although  the  a&ions,  therefore, 
of  walking  and  beflcning  arc  expreffed  as  prefent,  it  ia  • 
impofliblc  from  the  cxprcjfions  to  determine  any  precife 
point  of  time  when  they  are  prefent. 

But  if  the  prefent  tenfe  be  thus  indefinite,  how,  it 
may  be  aiked,  are  we  to  afeertain  the  particular  time 
which  is  inteoded?  We  anfvrcr,  it  is  to  be  afeertained, 
either  by  fiating  the  attic*  of  the  verb  at  exiting  in  fome 
time  already  known,  or  by  inference.  If,  for  example,  we 
fay, — 14  Milhous  of  fpi ritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
unfeen,” — the  propofition  is  general,  and  the  time  of 
walking  undetermined.  But  if  we  add — f*  both  when 
we  wake  and  when  wc  fleet,” — the  time  is  by  this  addi- 
tion afeertained  and  fpecincd  ; for  if  the  time  when  men 
wake  and  fleep  be  known,  the  time  when  thefe  fpirits 
walk  the  earth  is  known  alfo,— When  no  fpccityiog 
claufe  is  given  by  which  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
prefent  tenfe*  it  U very  commonly  determined  by  in- 
• H l ferenco. 
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f tenet.  Thu*,  if  one  ufc  foch  an  cxprrfiion  as— 44  He 
feeps  while  I am  fpeaking  to  him”— the  time  of  hii feep- 
ing is  afeertained  by  the  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  fen-* 
tence  ; but  if  it  be  faid  (imply — 44  he  deeps” — with- 
out affixing  any  data  from  which  it  maybe  concluded 
when  his  deeping  is  prefent,  we  eery  naturally  infer 
that  it  is  at  the  infant  we  receive  the  information  of  his 
deeping.  Such  inferences  as  this  are  common  in  lan- 
guage. The  mind  is  delirous  to  obtain  complete  in- 
formation on  every  fubjedl  ; and  therefore  frequently 
Jnfpliet  to  itftlf  what  is  not  exprtffed  is  the  fpcech  of 
other  a. 

Both  thefe  ways  of  afeertnining  the  precife  time  of 
the  prefent  tenfe,  are  excellently  illuftrated  by  the  ufe  of 
the  word  prtfent  as  applied  to  /pace.  Take  a familiar  ex- 
ample 44  His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  when  1 
read  the  letter.”  It  is  at  firft  fight  evident  that  this 
expreffion  is  perfectly  indefmie.  But  if  it  be  laid— ■ 

M His  brother  and  he  were  prefent  at  your  boufe  when  I 
read  the  letter,” — the  place  of  adtion  is  then  determined, 
by  being  referred  to  a portion  of  /pace  which  is  known. 
If  no  foch  reference  be  made,  the  perfon  who  hears 
the  fpeech  uttered  mud  either  remain  ignorant  of  the 
place  iiftendtd,  or  he  mud  afeertain  it  to  himfelf  by  in- 
fern see;  and  he  will  probably  infer  it  to  be  that  in  which 
the  fpcaker  it  at  the  time  of  his  uttering  the  indefinite 
fen  tence.  This  leads  us  to  obfenre,  that  fuch  infer- 
ences are  not  often  made  without  fufficient  foundation. 
Various  circumdances  may  affill  the  reader  or  hearer 
in  making  them,  and  prevent  all  danger  of  miftake. 
He  may  have  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of  fomething 
preceding  in  the  difeourfe,  and  a number  of  other  par- 
ticulars, to  jullify  and  warrant  his  conclufion.  Thus, 
if  when  fitting  by  a large  fire,  one  pronounce  the  words 
— **  I am  too  warm thofe  to  whom  he  addrefte*  his 
j^ccch  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  is  too  warm 
at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  unlcfs  he  exprcfily  prevent  the 
drawing  of  that  conclufion  by  adding  fomc  fucb  clause 
as — “ when  I wear  a great  coat.” 

It  is  ftridlly  demon  ft  rablc,  and  hath  by  Mr  Harris 
been  in  fad  demondrated,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  prefent  time.  Yet  do  we  not  only  coocerive  time  as 
Preftnt  and  exfing,  but  frequently  as  extended  to  a rery 
gieat  degree.  We  fpcak  not  only  of  the  prefent  infant, 
or  the  prefent  day , but  alfo  of  the  prefent  year,  and  even 
of  the  prefent  century.  This  manner  of  conceiving  time 
is  indeed  loofe  and  utiphilofophical  j but  it  is  fumrient 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  language.  To  exprefs 
time  as  it  irally  is,  we  ought  to  fav,  the faffing  day,  the 
pa f mg  year,  and  the  pfffing  century ; hut  in  common  dif- 
courfe  wc  denominate  any  portion  of  time  prefent,  in 
which  the  prefent  r.cxv  or  irfant  is  included,  although 
it  is  obvious  that  part  of  that  portion  is  pafi,  apd  the 
renuiinder  of  it  future.  From  the  very  nature  of  time 
thus  conceived  to  be  prefent,  the  tenfe  now  under  con- 
fidevation  mud  reprefent  the  adtion  of  the  verb  as  com- 
mcncej,  and  not  fnijhed : for  as  time  i%  in  continued 
fucceffion,  and  accompanies  every  adtion  ; when  any 
stltion  is  not  commenced,  it  Clifts  not  in  any  time , though 
it  may  exitl  hereafter  in  time  which  is  now  future  j and 
when  it  is  fnifhed,  it  exifts  no  longer  in  time  prtfent,  but 
in  time  paft.  Hence  the  abfurdity  of  introducing  into  a 
theory'  of  the  tenfet  an  inceptive  prefent  and  a completive 
freftnt  j fcr  thtfc  term*  imply  each  a direct  contra- 
didtiozv 
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64.  After  luring  faid  fo  much  of  the  prefent  tenfe , 

we  (hall  have  but  little  to  fay  of  the  PXjCTEa-tMf  Ea- 
sier. It  dates  an  action  in  refpedt  of  time,  as  paf  ; 67 

and  in  rtfpeA  of  progrefs,  as  unfnifxd.  Legebam — 1 Tke  p rae- 
was  reading  at  feme  pa/I  time,  but  my  reading  was  then  t*r*»m|*cr« 
incomplete  ; I had  not  finifhed  the  book  or  live  Utter.  We  C 

mud  here  obfenre,  however,  as  we  did  with  refpedt  to’ 
the  prefent  tenfe,  that  although  the  prater  imprrfed  re- 
prtfents  the  adtion  as  paf,  it  does  not  inform  us  in  what 
precife  portion  of  pfi  time  the  unfinifhed  adtion  was  go- 
ing cm  : this  rircumftance  mnft  either  be  given  in  fep>i- 
rate  word*,  or  be  inferred  by  the  hearer.  If  one  fay 
(imply — Legebam,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  addrtffes  his 
fpeech  will  conclude,  that  the  feme  of  his  reading  ii paf 
with  refpedt  to  the  prefent  time  of  his  fpeaking.  But  if 
he  fay, — Legebam  anttquam  venifii,  he  exprcfsly  ltites 
the  adtion  of  reading  as  pafi  with  refpedt  to  the  time  in 
which  his  hearer  came  to  the  place  where  they  both  are  at 
the  time  off  peaking.  The  time  of  the  prater  imperfeS  it 
always  paf  with  refpedt  to  the  prefent  infant  when  the 
imperfeS  is  ufed,  and  of  this  the  tenfe  itfdf  gives  notice  t 
but  it  may  alfo  be  patt,  with  refpedt  to  fome  other  time, 
and  of  this  it  conveys  no  information. 

If  we  join  two  prater  'tmperfeds  together,  the  expref- 
fion  will  date  the  co  exiftence  of  two  progreflivc  ac- 
tions, both  of  which  were  goiog  on  at  a time  paf  in 
refpedt  of  fome  tUterminate  time  given  or  fuppofed.  “ Cum 
tu  feribebasego  legebam  44  when  you  were  writing  I 
was  reading.”  Hence  the  prseter-imperfedt  has  by 
fome  grammarians  been  called  the  relative  prefent ; a 
name  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  exelufxeiy  appli- 
cable to  this  tenfe.  When  the  prater- imperfeS  is  hy  the 
conjundion  and  joined  in  the  fame  fentence  with  a 
pJufquam  perfed , the  two  tenfes  exprefs  two  actions, 
both  prior  to  the  time  of  freaking ; but  the  one  as  haring 
continued  after  the  other  was fm/Lcd  Thus,  Eneae  (peak- 
ing of  the  deftrudtion  of  Troy,  fays,  that  after  having 
efcapcd  with  his  father  and  followers,  he  returned  to 
the  city  in  queft  of  bis  wife,  and  went  diredtly  to  hit 
own  houfc;  but  there,  continues  he,  44  irrwerant  D.mai, 
ct  tedium  omne/eae&zn/.*” — <4the  Greeks  had  rujbedin” 
that  adtion  t vat  over  and  completed  before  bis  arrival ; 
but  the  a Q.  of  44  pofTcfling  the  whole  houfe,”  t enchant, 
was  not  over,  but  fill  continuing. 

65.  But  it  is  neccflary  that  the  verb  denote  adtions  acrid 
which  were  complete  or  forfeit  in  paf  time , as  well  as  and  pn*- 
thofe  which  were  incomplete  or  imperfett.  For  this  pur-  tcr-pertcdl. 
pofe,  Greek  and  Englffb  verbs  have  an  aorif,  a prater- 

perfed,  and  a plufqmam-pcrftd.  Of  thefe  the  Latin  has 
only  the  two  bait.  The  prater  perfed  in  that  hmguage 
fullains  a twofold  character:  it  pci  forms  the  office  of 
the  Greek  and  Enghjh  aorif,  as  well  as  of  the  prater  per- 
fed  properly  fo  called  ; that  is,  it  denotes  a finifhed  ac- 
tion at  fume  indefnite  paf  time,  as  well  as  at  fomc  time 
which  is  both  pif  and  definite. 

In  attempting  to  analyfe  the  fignification  of  complex 
terms,  by  which  we  here  mean  words  that  include  in 
their  fignification  a variety  of  particulars , it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  have  thefe  particulars  feparattly  expreffcd 
by  different  words  in  another  language.  Now  the  En- 

Ci  has  rdblved  the  tenfes,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
in  languages  arc  denominated  the  aorif  and  the 
prater -perfe 9,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called 
auxiliary  verbs,  expreffing  the  former  by  the  verb  did, 
and  the  latter  by  the  verb  have.  In  examining  there- 
fore 
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fore  the  aori/f  and  preter-perfiG,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
inquire  into  the  import  of  theft  verb. 

Did  is  evident!?  the  aorifi  of  the  verb  to  do;  a verb  of 
the  mod  general  fignificaiion,  at  it  denotes  aGion  of 
every  kind.  It  exprcfTcs  the  finfibed  performance  of fome 
adion,  the  completion  of  which  mud  ol  courfe  have  ta- 
ken place  in  fome  portion  of  pajl  time,  44  In  id  write 
or  I wrote  f thefe  expreflioni  being  equivalent)  yeftcr- 
day,  a month,  a year  ago/*  See.  But  the  import  of 
did  being  fo  very  general,  it  can  convey  no  determinate 
meaning  without  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  fume 
particular  aGion  ; and  this  adCtion,  however  exprefled, 
is  to  be  confidcTcd  in  the  fame  light  as  an  accufative 
cafe,  governed  by  the  ad  ire  verb  did ; for  it  produces 
exadly  the  fame  ejfiG.  ‘e firipfi,  I did  write; 
that  is,  “ at  fome  f\fi  lime  I performed  the  aGion  of 
writing,  and  jutifhed  it.'* 

The  verb  haw,  which  is  included  in  the  prater  per- 
fid,  is  plainly  a verb  of  the  prefetd  icnfe  denoting pffef 
jfion.  But  a man  may  poffefs  one  thing  as  well  as 
another ; and  therefore  have  requires  fumtation,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon  that  did  requires  it,  namely,  bccaufe 
its  fignification  is  perfectly  general.  Now  this  limita- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  mull  be  conceived  as  the  thing 
pcjftjfcd ; and  in  indanccs  where  have  is  limited  by  a 
noun,  this  is  obvious,  and  universally  acknowledged  : 
••  I have  a gold  watch/'  is,  44  1 peffifs  a gold  watch. p 
But  to  annex  the  fame  meaning  to  the  word  have, 
when  ufed  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  an  idea  we  brlieve 
not  common,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
whimfical  ; yet  what  other  meaning  can  be  affixed  to 
it  ? To  fuppofc  that  words  have  not  each  a radical  and 
determinate  fign  ideal  ion,  is  to  fuppofe  language  a fub- 
jeft  incapable  of  philofophical  invefligation  ; and  to 
fuppofe,  with  Mr  Harris , that  there  are  words  entirely 
devoid  of  fignification,  is  at  once  to  render  all  inquiries 
after  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatory  and  ridicu  • 
lous.  We  conceive,  then,  that  each  of  the  ph rafts, 
firipfi  epifiolam,  I hays  written  a Utter, 
is  rquivalrnt  to  the  phraic,  44  I pojfifi  at  prefent  thc/f- 
nifbed  cQion  of  writing  a letter."  Such  an  expreflion 
may  found harjb  to  the  ear,  bccaufe  it  is  not  in  ufe:  but 
wc  often  employ  exprefikms,  to  the  precifi  and  proper 
meaning  of  which  we  do  not  attend  ; and  if  the  above 
be  attentively  confidered,  however  aukward  it  may  at 
firft  appear,  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  either  impro- 
per or  abfurd. 

The  aorijt,  then,  we  conceive  to  ftate  an  adion  as 
Performed  and  finijhed  in  fome  pajl  portion  of  time  ; whiltl 
the  prater- petfed  reprefents  the  pajl  performance  and 
completion  of  that  adion  as  now  penciled.  And  here 
we  may  hazard  a conjecture  why  have,  when  ufed  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  it,  always  joined  with  a pajl  parti- 
ciple ; whereas  did  is  joiued  to  a word  expreffing  the 
fimpfe  adion  of  the  verb,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  prefent 
infinitive.  Of  the  exprtffion,  44  1 have  mniTTXtr  a h i- 
rer,** as  one  part,  viz.  the  verb  lave,  denotes  prefent 
time  ; the  other  part,  viz.  written,  muft  denote  pafi 
time,  to  give  notice  that  tire  action  is  performed  and 
finijhed.  Did,  on  the  other  hand,  implying  paf  time, 
has  nooccafion  forth tpaf part  of  another  verb  to  give 
notice  of  this  circumftancc  ; for  44  1 did  irnttM  a let- 
ter,*' is  equivalent  to,  41  at  fome  pafl  time  I performed 
and  fini/hrd  the  f tuple  aGion  of  writing  a letter.** 
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The  principal  diflindion  in  pradice  between  the 
aorifl  and  prater-perfiG  (for  the  difference  feems  little  ,hc ?*’.*'*" 
in  their  real  import)  coo  lifts  in  the  time  by  which  the^'j^qiu^ 
performance  of  the  action  admits  of  being  particularly  between 
specified.  The  prater  -perfed  ib  always  joined  with  a thefe  ten- 
portion  of  time  which  includes  the  prefent  now  or 
font ; for  otherwife  it  could  not  figniiy,  as  it  always 
docs,  the  prefent  pojfijjfion  of  the  fnifhing  of  an  adion. 

But  the  aorifi,  which  fignifies  no  f neb pffffion,  is  as  con- 
ftantly  joined  with  a portion  of  pdf  time  which  ex-  * 
dudes  the  prefent  now  or  infant.  Thus  wc  fay,  “ I 
have  written  a letter  this  day,  this  week,**  fltc.  but, 

44  I wrote  a letter  yefierday,  lail  week,**  &c. ; and  to  in- 
terchange thefe  expreflion*  of  time  in  Greek  and  Engfijh , 
where  the  aorifi  and  prater-perfect  have  different  forms, 
would  be  improper.  In  Latin,  indeed,  where  they  have 
but  one  form,  the  impropriety  does  not  appear.  ^ Q 

66-  Bcfiifes  the  tenfes  already  examined,  which  arc  The  p!uf- 
expreffive  of paf  time,  in  moll  languages  the  verb  has«lua,n  per* 
another  tenlc  called  the  pfufquam  perfed,  in  which* 
however,  no  difficulty  occurs  to  detain  our  attention. 

What  the  prater-mperfed  is  to  the  prefent  tenfe , that  the 
plufijuam  perfid  is  to  the  prater  fierfiQ.  The  verb  bad, 
by  which  it  is  rcfolved  in  Enghfh,  being  evidently  the 
pafl  time  of  have,  fufficiently  explains  its  meaning  and 
relation  to  the  other  tenfes  : 14 1 had  written  a letter," 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  44 1 poffejfed  at  fome  paf  time 
the  tinifhed  adion  of  writing  a letter.** 

It  is  jullly  obferved  by  Dr  Beattie , that  the  imper* 
fed  and  plufquam- perfed  are  very  ufeful,  and  may  be 
(he  fourccs  of  much  elegant  expreffion  ; and  that  if  one 
were  not  taught  to  diftinguifh,  in  refped  of  meaning 
as  well  as  of  form,  thefe  tenfes  from  each  other,  and 
the  prsetcrite  from  both,  one  could  not  pretend  to  un- 
derhand, far  lefs  to  tranflate,  any  good  claffic  author.  jj 

67.  Having  confidered  the  tenfes  which  imply  pre - Future  t«o- 
fint  and  paf  time,  it  now  remains  that  wc  cxamincfe** 
the  import  of  thofe  which  arc  expreffive  of  time  future. 

In  Latin  and  KnglElh  there  are  two  tenfes  for  this  pur- 
pofc;  of  which  the  frf  reprefents  an  adion  in  point  of 
time  as  not  yet  exifiing , but  at  about  to  exifl  at  fome  pe- 
riod to  come  i but  it  does  not  bring  the  completion  of  the 
adion  into  view.  The  other  afTerts  the  futurity  of  an  ac- 
tion together  with  its  completion.  Scrtbam , 41 1 fhall  be 
writing,**  denotes  future  time  and  in  omplete  aGion;  for  it 
does  not  fay  whether  I am  to  write  for  a long  or  for  a 
fhurt  time,  or  whether  I fiull  finifb  what  I promife  to 
begin.  This  part  of  the  verb,  therefore,  to  which  the 
Greek  correfponds,  is  an  imperfiG future , and  like- 

wife  an  aorifi.  The  futurity  of  any  adion,  it  fhoold 
feem,  may  always  be  computed  from  the  time  of  fpeak- 
ing  ; for  every  adion  muft  be  future  with,  refped  to  the 
time  at  which  its  futurity  is  declared-,  but  the  time  of 
its  futurity  mav  be  more  pre^ifely  fpecified  by  fixing 
on  fome  other  future  time  to  which  tq  refer  it : *•  I 
fhall  be  writing  after  he  fhall  have  departed.**  Shall 
or  will  refers  to  future  time  indefinitely  ; and  write  or 
writing  refers  to  an  adion  which  is  indeed  to  begin  and 
fo  far  to  proceed,  but  of  which  nothing  is  faid  concern- 
ing the  completion. 

On  the  other  hand ,feripfero,  41 1 Ihatt  have  written,**’ 
is  a prrfeG  future  denoting  complete  adion:  for  flail  fa- 
note* future  time;  written,  finijhed aGion;  and  bave,prefin( 
pojfejfiim.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  afiertien 
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is,  that  “at  feme  future-period  of  time  I (hall  poffefs 
thefinilheda&ionof  writing.  Therww/i/r/wnof  the  a&ion, 
together  with  the  pojfejfon  of  it,  is  alwap  future  with 

* rcipect  to  the  time  or  Jfertion ; but*  -with  refpeft  to 
fomc  other  lime  expreffed  or  underftood,  the  completion  of 
the  adioo  is  to  be  pajl:  Promittis  teferipturum J%  rogtsvero- 

' you  promife  to  write  if  I (hall  have  aflted  you.**  In 
this  fentence  the  ad  ion  of  ajktng  is  future  with  relation 
to  the  time  of  promifing,  but  it  is  pafi  with  relation 

• to  that  of  writing.  This  tenfe  the  Latin  grammarians 
call  the  future  of  the  fubjundive  mode  ; but  very  impro- 
perly. The  notice  which  it  communicates,  refpeds  not 
thc^atwr  or  liberty  of  a&ing,  which,  as  will  be  fecn  by 
and  bye,  is  the  charadcritiic  of  that  mode;  but  the  adion 
itfclf.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the 
tenfes  of  the  indicative  mode  ; for  feripftro  is,  in  every 
fenfe,  as  really  indicative  as  feribam  or  feripturus  ero. 

68.  Thefcare  all  the  tenfes,  effentially  different  from 
each  other,  which  have  place  in  the  indicative  mode  of 
«cy  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (a);  but 
as  there  are  tenfes  in  the  mode  catted  Svbjundive,  which 
bear  the  fame  names  with  thofc  already  examined,  and 
which  have  yet  a different  import , it  will  be  necetTary  to 
confidcrtbcm  before  wc  difmifs  the  fubjed  of  tenfes. 

Of  modes  in  general  fomething  mull  be  faid  hereaf- 
ter ; at  prefent  wc  (hall  only  obfenre,  that  the  mode 
with  which  wc  are  now  concerned,  is  not  very  properly 
diilinguifhed  by  the  name  affigned  to  it  by  the  l*atin 
grammarians.  They  call  it  the  fubjundive , becaufe  it 
is  often  fubjoined  to  another  verb,  and  forms  the  fe- 
condary  claufe  of  a fentence ; but  the  mode  called  in- 
dicative frequently  appears  in  the  fame  circumftsncea. 
The  difference  between  thefe  two  modes  appears  to  us 
to  confiff  in  this,  that  the  indicative  afferts  fomething 
dtredly  concerning  the  adion ; the  fubjundive , fomething 
concerning  the  power  or  liberty  of  the  agent  to  perform 
it : for  that  the  latter  afferts  as  well  as  the  femur , ad- 
mits not  of  difpute. 

69.  The  prefer, tt  tenfe  of  the  fubjundive  mode , in  the 
learned  languages,  anfwers  to  the  Englifh  auxiliaries 
may  and  can.  Let  us  confider  thefe  a little. — May  is 
evidently  a verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denoting  liberty. 
When  L affert  that  I may  write , I give  notice  that  M I 
am  under  no  compulfion  to  abjlain  from  writing  that 
there  is  no  impediment  from  without  by  which  1 am 
refrained  from  writing.  Can  is  aifo  a verb  of  the  prefent 
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tenfe,  expreffivc  of  internal  power  or  fill.  u I can  write*' 
is  equivalent  to — “ There  is  nothing  in  myfeJf  which 
incapacitates  me  for  performing  the  operation  of  wri- 
ting.*' This  verb  ftems  originally  to  have  denoted 
knowledge  or Jk'eB,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  extended 
to  fignity  power  or  ability  of  any  kind.  There  is  little  * 
doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  with  the  old  Engtifh  verb 
to  con,  w'hich  figniftes  to  know. — The  difference  between 
the  import  of  thefe  two  verbs  may  and  can  will  be  bell 
’perceived  in  a familiar  example,  Suppofe  wc  fay  to 
one  of  our  tnmfcribers,  “ You  may  write  a treatife  on 
grammar,”  to  which  he  returns  for  anfwcr  **  f cannot  d* 
our  affert  ion  evidently  fuppofes  him  at  liberty  to  write 
the  treatife;  his  anfwer  implies,  that  he  is  unable  or  un- 
filled  to  do  it.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  pre • 
fent  tenfe  of  this  mode  contains  a declaration  of  prefent 
liberty , ability , or  fkiU\  and  its  other  tenfes  will  be  found 
to  have  reference  to  the  fame  capacities. 

The  obfervation  is  here  to  be  repeated  which  was 
enlarged  upon  under  the  prefent  of  the  indicative.  The 
liberty  or  ability  fignified  by  this  tenfe  is  always  repre- 
fented  as  prefent ; but  the  time  of  this  prcfencc  is  inde* 
finite.  If  no  particular  time  be  Jpecified,  we  generally  re- 
fer it  to  the  time  of  /peaking  ; but  another  point  may  be 
given  from  which  wc  arc  to  compute.  11  When  he 
mall  have  finifhed,  you  may  then  proceed  as  you  pro- 
pofe.”  Here  the  liberty  of  proceeding  is  dated  as  pre- 
fent, not  at  the  time  of  J peaking , but  at  the  time  of  his 
Jinifhivg,  which  is  future  to  the  time  of  fpeakin^.  But 
though  the  [dertjy  ability,  or JkUl,  denoted  by  this  tenfe, 
be  reprefenied  as  prefent,  the  atiion  itfelf  is  Hated  as 
contingent ; for  it  is  not  necejfary  that  a man  (hould  per- 
form an  action  becaufe  he  has  the  cap,ieity  to  perform  it. 

From  this  idea  of  the  prefent  of  the  fubjundive  fome 
of  its  mod  peculiar  ufes  (cem  capable  of  being  explain- 
ed.— And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  appears  to  have  a near 
affinity' with  the  future  of  the  indicative  ; infomuch  that 
in  many  inftances  they  may  be  ufed  proraifeuoufly. 

Without  materially  altering  the  effect  of  the  expreffion, 
we  may  Cay,  “ Dico  me  fa&urum  effe  quae  mperet ,”  or 
44  qux  imperabit .**  The  reafon  of  this,  perhaps,  may 
be,  that  with  refpeft  to  us,  futurity  and  contingency  arc 
in  moft  cafes  nearly  the  fame,  both  being  involved  in 
equal  obfeurity;  and  therefore  it  is  often  of  little  con- 
feqticncc  which  mode  of  expreffion  we  employ. 

Secondly,  The  prefent  of  tire  fubjundive  is  ufed  to  de- 
note 


(a)  On  this  point  we  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  of  the  elegaat  and  ingenious  Dr  Beattie. — **  It  will  perhaps 
occur  (fays  he),  that  there  arc  two  Greek  tenfes , of  which  I have  given  no  account ; namely,  the  fecond  aorijl,  and 
the  fecond future.  The  truth  i»,  that  I confider  them  as  unneceffary.  Their  place,  for  any  thing  I know  to 
the  contrary,  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied  by  the JirJl  aorijl  and  the  jirjl  future.  Some  grammarians  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  jirjl  aorifi  fig  n ides  time  pajl  in  general,  and  the  fecond , indefinite  time  pnft  ; and  that  the  jirjl  future 
denotes  a nearer,  and  the  fecond  a more  remote  futurity.  But  this,  I apprehend,  is  mere  conje&ure,  unfupported  by 
proof:  and  therefore  I incline  rather  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  the  fecond  future  and  the  fecond 
aorijl  have  no  meaning  different  from  the  frfi  future  and  the  jirjl  aorift  ; and  that  they  are  the  prefent  and  imper - 
fed  of  fome  obfoUte  theme  of  the  verb,  and,  when  the  other  theme  came  into  ufc,  happened  to  be  retained  for 
the  fake  of  variety  perhaps,  or  by  accident,  with  a preterite  and  future  figoificstiun.  Be  this  as  it  will,  as 
thefe  tenfes  are  peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  have  nothing  correfponding  to  them  in  other  tongues,  we  need  not 
fern  pie  to  overlook  them  as  fuperfluous.” — The  Theory  of  Language,  Part  II.  Chap.  ii. 

To  thefe  judicious  observations  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  they  acquire  no  fmall  degree  of  confirma- 
tion from  this  circumftance,  that  there  arc  many  Greek  verbs  which  have  no  fecond  future,  and  which  are  yet 
employed  to  denote  every  poffiblc  modification  of  future  time.  Of  the  paulo-pjlfutumm  of  the  Greeks  wc  have 
A t take* 
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note  the  right  of  which  a perfon  it  poOciTcd.  ‘4  I may,  fuljunSive  of  the  veib  do  ; for  it  it  nonfenfe  to  talk  of 
or  I can.  fell  this  book.”  This  application)  which  liberty , with  rcfpc&  to  the  performance  of  an  adion. 
Dr  PricjVcj  confide n as  the  primary  lignilicatton  of  the  which,  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  is  fuppofed  to  be  pajl 
tenfe,  ia  calily  deduced,  or  rather  follows  immediately,  anj  completed.  What  then  is  the  import  of  the  phrafef 
frotr.  the  foregoing  account  of  its  import.  For  if  one  We  arc  pci  (haded  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  that  thp 
be  under  no  re/lr*lt:t,  either  external  or  internal,  to  pre-  woid  fay  or  affirm  is  undcrllood  : ” I may  (fay  that  I) 
vent  him  from  performing  au  action,  he  has  furely  a have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a.  thing  in  my  time  for  li- 


right  to  perform  it, 


berty  or  contingency  can  relate  to  adions  only  a 


Thi idly,  1 he  prefent  of  the juLJutBiw  is  often  ufed  arc  conceived  to  be prefent or future.  jg 

to  ligmiy  command  «.»r  requsfii  as  when  one  fays,  “ You  7a.  Of  all  the  tenles,  the  moll  complex  it  the  pluf  Thepta£» 
ma r give  my  compliments  to  fuch  a perfon.”  This  ufe  quam-ferfett  of  this  mode.  It  combines  a pajl  and  a yi4.Mu*ni*pcr^- 
©t  the  tenfe  under  conUdcration  fee  ms  to  have  arifen  ture  time  with  nfnifbed  a ft  ion.  It  may  be  confideredfc<** 
from  a deftre  to  ffien  the  hatjhnefs  of  a command,  by  as  the  pajl  time  both  of  the  perfed  future  and  of  the  pr.e - 
avoiding  the  apptatancc  of  claiming  fuperiority.  When  ter  perfed  of  the JubjuuSive:  for  it  loprcfcuts  an  attioh, 
a man  utters  the  above  fentcnce,  he  certainly  utters  no  future  and  contingent  at  fome  pajl  time , as  fnjfbed before 
command,  but  only  ajftrU  that  the  perfon  to  whom  he  another  period Jpecified  / which  period  therefore,  though 
{peaks  has  liberty  or  power  to  do  him  a favour.  This  pajl  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  was  itfelf future  with  refpett 
aflcrtiOn,  however,  may  contain  no  ntw  information i to  the  time  when  the  tuturity  or  contingency  of  the 
and  therefore  ibe  perfon  addrffai,  rcflrding  upon  the  aftion  exjjled.  “ Promififli  tc  fcnpttmun  fuifle  ft  rogaf- 
infentiun  of  the  fpeakcr  in  making  it,  infers  that  it  indi-  fern;"  “ You  proroifed  that  you  would  write,  if  I 
cates  a wijh  or  defire  that  14  his  compliments  fhould  fhould  have  alked  you.*'  Here  the  futurity  of  the  ac- 
l. ^ ... _r — »*  -A: u:ni.  : 1 j .-  •/! 


be  made  to  fuch  a perfon.”  tion  of  'fling,  which  is  reprefetued  as  complete  and  fnijb- 

70.  Of  the  fubjuntiive  as  well  as  of  the  indicative,  the  til,  is  dated  as  eo  exijling  with  the  pajl protnije  ; but  the 
ter*im|*r-  preurimperfed  is  evidently  the  pajl  time  of  the  prefent.  C&ion  itfelf  be  pofierior- to  that  prumife:  it  is  how- 
fact.  As  the  lauer  aliens  hinny,  or  ability , to  perform  tome  ever  fuppofed  to  be  pajl  with  refpcA  to  the  action  of 
action,  as  c aiding  at  prefent,  the  former  afTerts  the  fame  writing,  which  is  alfo  pffcrar»to  the  prom  Hie. 

* liberty  or  ability  to  lave  exijled  in  time  p:Jl ; but  the  73.  Before  we  ditmiss  the  fubjc&t  of  tenfes,  it  m®7  of  num?**"* 
prutfc  portion.  o(  fltnt  patt,  in  which  thde  capacities  not  be  improper  jufl  to  mention  number  and  perfon  / for  and  pafoo*-1 
cxitlcd,  mud  be  fpccihcd  by  other  words,  or  it  will  thefc  have  place  in  every  tenfe  of  the  verb  in  the  learn - 
remain  unknown.  Thus  in  the  following  fentcnce,  ed  languages,  and  in  many  tenfes  even  of  the  EngHJh 
“ Dixi  me  fadurum  efle  qu*  imperaret the  time  of  verb.  They  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  ejfcntial  to  the 
imperaret  is  referred  to  that  of  dixi : the  perfon  having  verb;  for  affirmation  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  made 
the  right  to  command,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  it  at  by  you,  by  me,  or  by  a third  perfon,  or  wlrether  it  be 
the  time  when  the  other  faid  that  he  would  obey.  This  made  by  one  man  or  by  a tboufand.  The  moft  that 
tenfe,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  dates  the  action  as  going  can  be  faid  is.  that  verbs  tn  the  more  elegant  languages 
on  and  incomplete  ; and  alfo  as  future  with  refpefl  to  the  are  provided  with  a variety  of  terminations  which  rc- 
liberty  or  ability  to  perfoim  it.  It  is  rendered  into  fpett  the  number  and  perfon  of  every  fuljiantiw,  that 
* Esiglj/h  by  the  verbs  could  or  might ; of  which  the  frjl  wc  may  know  with  more  precifion,  in  a complex  fen-  * 
is  the  pad  time  of  can , the  fecund  of  may.  fence,  each  particular  fubilance  with  its  attendant  verbal 

From  the  near  affinity  which  the  prefent  of  the  fub-  attributes.  I'he  fame  may  be  faid  of  fee  with  refpeft 
jundive  has  to  the  future  of  the  indicative,  the  tenfe  to  adycOtves.  They  have  terminations  which  vary  as  •* 
now  under  confidvration  appears,  in  many  inllances,  as  they  refped  beings  male  or  female,  though  it  -is  pad 
the  pad  lime  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former . Thus  difpute  that  fubjlancts  alone  are  fuiceptible  of fex.  We  ~ 

Dixi  me  fidurum  qua  imperaret,  may  be  rendered  **  I (aid  therefore  pafs  over  theft  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as  - 
that  1 would  do  whatever  he  might,  or  whatever  he  being  rather  among  the  elegancies  of  particular  language/,  • 
fhould,  command.**  and  therefore  to  be  learned  from  the  particular  gram - - 

The^ri-  7**  Of  th e prater. ptrfeS,  it  is  fufiurieat  to  obferve,  war  of  each  tongue,  than  among  the  tjfcntialt  of  ian- 
toe-perlctf.  that  as  the  prefnit  dates  the  agent  as  at  liberty  to  be  guage  ) which  ejfentiale  alone  arc  the  fuhje£t  of  inquiry  ' 
performing  an  unfnijbcd  action;  fo  this  tenfe  dates  him  in  a treatife  on  univerfal  grammar. v 

as  at  liberty  to  perform  an  a&ion  canfidercd  as  jinifhed . 74.  Betides  tenju , number,  and  perfon,  in  every  tongue  nr  **,11 

“ I may  be  writing  a letter  when  you  come,  i.  c.  1 am  with  which  wc  arc  acquainted,  verbs  are  fubjeci  to  anew 
at  filerty  to  be  writing  a letter  when  you  come.”  1 may  , ther  variation,  which  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 
have  written  a letter  when  you  come,*'  ».  e.  1 ®b  at  It * Modes-  Of  modes,  as  of  tetfes,  it  has  been  waunly  dif- 
ier/y  to  be  in  poffeflum  of  the  fnijhed  uciion  of  writing  a puted  whether  op  not  they  be  eflential  to  language, 
letter  when  you  come.  * The  truth  feems  to  be,  th$t*the  only  part  of  the  verb 

It  is  a common  mode  of  expreflion  to  fay,  “ I may  ebfolutely  nsitffary  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
have  done  fuch  or. fuch  a thing  in  my  time,”  when  he  thought  is  the  indicative  node  i for  all  the  others,  as 
who  f peaks. can  have  little  doubt  whether  he  has  done  has  been  well  obferved  by  Dr  Gregory,  are  refolvabtr, 
the  thing  or  not.  In  that  cafe,  the  words  may  have  by  means  of  additional  verbs  and  a word  denoting  the 
done,  cannot  be  conlidered  as  the  praUr  perfcH  of  the  aitiun  of  the  primary  verb,  into  circuitous  exprrlTiono 

whick  - 


taken  no  notice,  becaufe  it  is  found  only  in  the paffi ve  voice;  to  which  if  it  were  necedary,  it  is  obvious  that  it  - 
would  be  occdlajy  in  ad  voices,  at  a mau  may  be  about  to  a3  as  well  as  to  fuffer  immediately. 
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which  fully  convey  their  meaning  fi).  But  fuch  ex* 
preffioos  continual! y repeated  would  make  language 
very  prolix  and  wholly  inanimated  { for  which  reafon, 
the  import  of  each  of  the  commonly  received  modes  is 
a.fubjcA  worthy  of  the  philologift’t  iovelligation.  A- 
bout  the  number  of  inodes,  whether  neceflary  or  only 
expedient,  as  well  as  about  the  import  of  each,  the  wri* 
Different  ters  on  grammar  have  differed  in  opinion.  Mr  Harris, 
opinion*  Mr  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thofe  writers,  has  enu* 
^ the  merited  four  modes  of  the  verb,  bcfides  the  infinitive  ; 
2JJ2J*r*  viz.  The  indicative  or  declarati vs,  to  ajfirt  what 
we  think  certain;  the  potential  or  susjumctivi ,for 
the  purpofet  of  whatever  we  think  contingent ; the  inter* 
•locative,  when  we  are  doubt f id,  to  procure  us  informs 
tiun ; and  the  requisitive,  to  ajftjlus  in  the  gratification 
of  our  volitions.  The  rcquifitivc  too,  according  to  him, 
appears  under  two  diftin&  fpecies;  either  as  it  is  imps- 
native  to  inferiors,  or  paecative  to  fuperiors. 

For  eftabliihing  fuch  a variety  of  modes  as  this,  no 
fort  of  foundation  whatever  appears.  The  fame  ret- 
foning  which  induced  the  author  to  give  us  an  interro - 
gative  and  requifitive  mode,  might  have  made  him  give 
us  a hortative , a dijfuafive , a volitive , and  innumerable 
other  modes,  with  which  no  language  is  acquainted. 
But  betides  perplexing  hia  reader  with  ufclefs  diftinc- 
tions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Harria  hat 
fallen  into  fome  midakes  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
thofe  modes  which  are  univerfally  acknowledged.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  affertion  is  the  chara&eriAic  of  the  inSt- 
c.jtive,  and  that  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  fuhjunc - 
tive  or  potential •*  but  this  is  certainly  not  true,  for  with- 
out an  ajfertion , the  verb  cannot  be  ufed  in  any  mode. 
Of  this  the  learned  author,  indeed.  Teems  to  have  been 
. aware,  when  he  obferved  of  the  fubjunQive  mode,  that  it 

is  employed  “ when  we  do  not firiBty  affert,”  and  that 
*<  it  implies  but  a dubious  and  emjeQural  afTcrtion.”  The 
N°  142. 
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truth  is,  that  the  affertion  implied  in  this  mode, 
it  is  not  concerning  the  fame  thing , is  equally  pofitive  and 
ahfolute  with  that  conveyed  by  tbe  indicative.  An  ex- 
ample quoted  by  himfdf  ihould  have  fet  hint  right  as 
to  this  matter : 

Srtt  tMitmi  pnfii fi  fefitt  iCr+m,  a ASEftST 
I In  hpii,  i fc. 

Who  does  not  feel  that  the  afTcrtion  contained  in  ha • 
beret,  is  as  ahfolute  and  pofitive  as  any  affertion  what- 
ever ? 

75.  Perhaps  we  may  be  afleed  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  a mode.  We  know  not  that  we  can  define 
it  to  uumifal  fatUfa&iun.  Thus  much,  however, 

Teems  to  be  obvious,  that  thofe  variations  which  are 
called  modes  do  not  imply  diffeaent  modifications 
of  the  action  of  tbe  verb.  Amo,  Amass , Am  a , do 
not  lignify  modes  of  lovino  ; for  modes  of  loving  are, 
loving  much,  loving  little,  loving  long,  &c. — Shall 
we  then  get  over  the  difficulty  by  faying,  with  Mr 
Harris,  that  44  modes  exhibit  fome  way  or  other  the 
foul  and  its  affe Qians  ?**  This  is  certainly  true  : but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ; for  it  does  not  diftinguiftt 
the  meaning  of  mode  from  the  objedt  of  language  m ge- 
neral, all  languages  being  iutended-to  exhibit  the  foul 
and  its  affeBums. 

Grammatical  modes  of  verbs  have  been  defined  by  Mode  <*$.* 
Dr  Gregory  to  be  44  concife  modes  of  expreffing  fome  of  fined, 
thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  mod  fre- 
quently, and  are  moll  important  and  linking.”  This 
is  a jull  obfervation  ; but  perhaps  he  would  have  given 
a more  complete  definition  bad  he  faid,  that  grammati- 
cal modes  of  verbs  are  concife  modes  of  expreffing  fome  of 
thofe  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  mojl  frequently , 
and  of  winch  ASSERTION  is  an  effentia!  part  (t).  This 
indeed  feems  to  be  the  real  account  of  the  matter, 
efpcdally  if  our  riotion  of  the  nature  of  verb  be  well 

founded. 


Chap.  IV. 
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(s)  The  imperative , for  inftance,  may  be  refolved  into  a verb  of  commanding  in  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent 
of  tbe  indicative,  and  a word  denoting  the  aQion  of  the  primary  verb , commonly  catlcd  the  infinitive  mode  of 
that  verb.  Thus,  / nunc  et  verfiu  tecum  meditare  canoros,  and  44  Jubto  te  nunc  ire  et  tecum  meditari,”  flee, 
are  fentences  of  the  very  fame  import.  The  fubjunQive  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner  by  means  of  a verb 
denoting  power  or  capacity ; for  credam,  and  foffum  credere,  may  be  often  ufed  indifferently.  The  indicative  mode , 
however,  is  not  thus  convertible  with  another  verb  of  affirming  in  the  firfi  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative 
and  a word  denoting  the  a&ion  of  the  primary  verb ; for  Titius  feribit, 44  Titius  writes,”  is  not  of  the  fame  import 
with  dico  Tttium  feribert , quod  Titius  feribat,  44  1 fay  that  Titius  writes  ” The  firft  of  theile  fentences,  as  has  been 
already  fhown,  contains  out  one  affertion  ; the  fccond  obvioufly  contains  two.  Titius  writes , is  equivalent  to 
Titius  is  writing  ; / fay  that  Titius  writes , is  equivalent  to  / am  faying  that  Titius  is  writing.  The  reafon  why 
the  imperative  and  fuhjtmQive  are  rrfolvable  into  expreffinna  into  which  the  indicative  cannot  be  refolved,  will  be 
feen  when  the  import  of  each  of  thofe  modes  is  afeertained. 

(t)  Every  verb,  except  the  fimple  verb  am,  art , is,  ficc.  expreffet  without  modes  a combination  of  thoughts, 
viz.,  affirmation  and  id  attribute.  The  affirmation,  however,  alone  is  cfTrntial  to  the  verb,  for  the  attrioutc 
may  be  expreffed  by  other  words.  It  is  indeed  extremely  probable,  that,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  the 
affirmation  and  attribute  were  always  expreffed  by  different  words ; and  that  afterwards,  for  the  fake  of  con- 
cifenefs,  one  word,  compounded  perhaps  of  tlicfe  two,  was  made  to  exprefs  both  the  affirmation  and  the  at- 
tribute : hence  arofc  the  various  claffes  of  verbs,  aQive,  paffivc,  and  neuter.  Of  a procefs  of  this  kind  there 
are  evident  figns  in  the  Greek  and  fome  other  tongues.  But  the  improvers  of  language  Hopped  not  here.  The 
fame  love  of  concifenefs  induced  them  to  modify  the  compound  verb  itfelf,  that  .it  might  exprefs  various  com- 
binations of  thought  Hill  more  complex:  but  in  all  thefe  combinations  affertion  was  of  neccflity  included;  for  if 
the  word  had  ceaied  to  afiert,  it  would  have  ccafed  to  be  a verb  of  any  kind. 

Soon  after  this  (hort  note  was  written,  and  the  whole  article  fioithed  for  the  prefs,  we  accidentally  met  with 
Pickboum’t  Dfftrtalion  on  the  Engli/h  Verb.  Of  that  work  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  give  a character.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  ihall  perufe  it,  will  lee  that  on  many  points  wc  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  the  author  ; but  we 
have  no  painful  apprehenfion  of  any  companion  which  may  be  made.  It  gives  us  pleafare,  however,  to  find, 

3 ^ 
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founded, — that  Its  efface  con  lifts  in  affirmation.  And  in 
this  opinion  we  arc  the  more  confirmed,  from  a con- 
viction that  no  man  ever  employs  language  on  any  occa - 
fan  but  for  the  purpofc  of  {farming  fomething.  The 
fprakcr  may  affirm  fomething  directly  of  the  allion  it- 
/elf ; fomething  of  the  agent's  power  or  capacity  to  per- 
form it  1 or  fomething  of  his  own  defre  that  it  fhould 
be  performed,  &c. — but  flill  he  mult  (farm. 
j If  this  be  fo,  then  arc  all  the  modes  equally  indica - 
cquaUyhT  ttVf‘  Some  may  indicative  of perceptions,  and  others 
diet ti vc.  of  volitions ; but  flill  they  all  contain  indications.  On 
this  idea  the  three  foregoing  modes  of  amo  will  be  thus 
diflinguifhed.  When  a man  indicates  his prefent feeling 
of  the  pafiion  of  love,  he  ufea  the  firft  ; when  he  in- 
dicates his  prefent  capacity  of  feeling  it,  he  ufes  the 
fee  end  \ and  when  he  indicates  his  prefent  tlrjire  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fpcaking  would  entertain  that 
palfion,  he  ufes  the  third. 

7 fS.  As  to  what  Mr  Harris  callj  the  interrogative 
mode,  he  htmfdf  ohferres  that  it  has  a near  affinity  to 
the  indicative.  It  has  in  fa&  not  only  a near  affinity 
to  it,  but.  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
between  the  one  and  the  other  the  flighted  difference. 
For,  in  written  language,  take  away  the  mark  of  in- 
herregaften,  and,  in language,  the  previtar  icon  cf 
voice , and  the  interrogative  and  indicative  modes  appear 
precifrly  th e fame.  That  fuch  fhould  be  the  cafe  is  ex- 
tremely natural. 

To  illullrate  this,  let  us  for  once  fpeak  in  the  fin- 
VouVIII.  Part  I. 
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gular  number,  and  conceive  one  of  our  reader,  to  be 
prefent.  I fart  a thin.*,  taking  the  truth  of  it  for 
granted  j but  if  you  know  me  to  be  wraw,  1 prtfume 
that  you  will  fet  me  right : in  this  cafe,  after  t ion  pro- 
duces the  fame  effect  as  interrogation.  Inftanccs  perpe- 
tually occur  in  common  convocation.  An  acquaint- 
ance fays  to  me — u You  took  a ride  this  morning;'* 

I anfwerjr/  or  no  according  to  the  cafe  ; and  the  fame 
effeA  is  produced  as  if  he  had  laid — “ Did  you  lake 
a ride  this  morning  ?"  In  this  way,  at  firft,  would 
fimplc  ajji ertions  be  employed  to  procure  information 
wanted.  Fee  fa — you  did  fuch  a t h i tig ; fecift  i nc — you 
did  it  not: — either  would  produce  the  proper  reply, 
and  the  information  wanted  would  be  gained  (uj. 

This  being  obfetved  as  language  improved,  men  would 
accompany  fuch  a fentencc  with  a peculiar  tone  of  voice, 
or  other  marks,  to  fignify  more  unequivocally  that 
they  wanted  information , or  that  fuch  information  was 
the  orly  objcS  of  their  fpcech.  Farther  prog  refs  in  re- 
finement would  lead  them  to  alter  the  pfaicn  of  the 
words  of  a fcntcnce  when  they  meant  to  ajk  a quefliou, 
as  wc  do  in  EngTiJh , faying  (when  we  affert ),  " Tea 
Live  read  Euripides (when  wc  intcrroguie),  “ Ha\c 
you  read  Euripides  ?" 

In  Greek  and  Latin , quell  ions  are  alked  commonly 
enough  by  the  particles  r<  and  <«».  Thefe  particles  we 
know  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Englith  particle 
if,  at  leafl  to  the  fenfc  in  which  that  particle  is  com- 
monly taken.  An  fecifli  is  “ If  you  did  it  ;**  and  the  fen- 
I tcnce 


that  his  notions  refpeeting  the  origin  of  fuch  verbs  as  exprefs  at  once  affection  and  an  attribute , are  the  fame  with 
thole  which  had  occurred  to  ourfelves. 

**  The  copula  is  appears  (fays  Mr  Puhboum)  to  have  been  coeval  with  language  it  fell.  But  we  have  not 
the  fame  evidence  to  convince  us,  that  that  mull  ncceflarily  have  been  the  cafe  of  any  other  finite  verb  ; for 
the  copula  is,  containing  only  an  affirmation , is  much  more  fun  pie  than  a verb  which  unites  in  one  woid  both 
an  attribute  and  an  affirmation.  Since  therefore  people,  in  their  firft  attempts  to  exprefs  their  ideas  by  words, 
would  fcarcely  think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was  abfulutcly  ncceffary,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  fame 
time  before  they  invented  any  other  word  containing  in  irfdf  an  affertion  or  affirmation ; for  they  would  not  very 
early  think  of  contriving  words  fo  complex  in  their  nature  as  to  include  in  them  both  the  name  of  an  action  and  an 
cfaeriion, 

“ I conje&ure,  that  the  firft  mode  of  expreffing  actions  or  pfatons  would  be  by  participles  or  verbal  nouns , /.  e. 
word*  fignify  ing  the  names  of  the  aSions  or  pafflons  they  wanted  to  deferibe  ; and  thefe  words,  connected  with 
their  fubjedt  by  the  copula  is,  might  in  thofe  rude  beginnings  of  language  tolerably  well  lupply  the  place  of 
verbs:  eg.  from  obferving  the  operations  of  nature,  fach  words  a a rain  or  raining,  thunder  or  thundering,  would  foon 
be  invented ; and  by  adding  the  cop. da  is,  they  would  fay,  thundering  or  thunder  is  or  is  not,  raining  or  rain  is  ; which, 
by  the  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  might  in  time  form  the  verbs  rains , thunders , &c.  The  obfervatiott  of  their  own 
aSions.  or  thca<7io«/  of  the  animal*  around  them,  would  foon  incrcafe  their  ilock  of  idea^,  and  put  them  upon 
contriving  fuiuble  exprefiions  for  them,  lienee  might  arife  fuch  words  as  thefe  j farp  fieping,  fhnd  o r 
funding,  run  or  running,  bite  or  biting,  hurt  or  hurting  : and  by  joining  thefe  to  fubftanttvc*  by  means  of  the  co- 
pula is,  they  might  form  fuch  feritences  at  thefe, — Lion  is  feeping,  or  perhaps  fion  f.rp  is,  tland  u,  dec.  which 
would  foon  be  con  traded  Into  fion  feeps,  funds,  runs , bites,  hurts , &C.  Thus  our  little  miniated  family'  might 
become  poflefted  of  verbs  including  an  attribute  and  an  affirmation  in  one  word." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  ttSnse,  paffar,  and  neuter  verbs,  is  certainly  ingenious ; and,  in  our  opinion, 
it  is  not  more  ingenious  than  jull  when  applied  to  the  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  though  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Etiililh  ; but  it  feems  to  lx-  quite  irrcconcilcablc  with  the  definition  of  verb,  which  the  author 
hw  a loptcd  from  Bffhop  Lvwth ; and  indeed  with  every  other  definition  except  that  which  at|kcs  the  etTcnce 
of  verb  to  confitl  in  fmplc  affirmation. 

(u)  Of  a quell  ion  put  in  the  form  of  an  aflertton  wc  have  a remarkable  in  fiance  in  the  Gofptl  of  St  Mat- 
thew. When  Chrift  flood  before  Pilate,  the  governor  afkcd  him,  faying,  0 fimriKiue  t«*  IwIiiw,  That 
hi*  fcntcnce  was  pronounced  with  a vi:w  to  obtain  fame  infwcr,  is  evident  from  the  context  ; yet  it  is  as  plain- 
ly an  affmuUr.n , though  uttered  probably  in  a fcoffing  tune,  as  the  ferrous  confefiion  of  Nathaniel,  2v  «*  » 
Had  not  the  quefliou  been  put  in  this  form,  which  fans  Chrifl  to  be  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  the  reply  could  not  have  been  ; for  without  an  affertion  the  governor  would  have  faid  nothing. 

Sec  Dr  Cam  fall  s Tranflotien  of  the  G of  pels,  where  the  form  ufed  ui  the  original  is  with  great  propriety  retained 
in  the  vcrtion. 
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fence  may  cither  be  an  abbreviation  for  die  an  fttiJH , is  not  formally  expreffed  by  the  fpeakcr,  but  inferred  by 
11  tell  rac  if  you  did  it  or  an  may  perhaps  be,  as  the  hearer.  They  are  therefore  indances  of  that  ten* 


if  certainly  is,  the  imperative  mode  of  fame  obfolcte 
verb  equivalent  t ogive;  and  in  that  cafe,  an  foe  ft  will 
be  a complete  interrogative  fentcncc,  fignifying,  “ you 
did  it,  give  tlnst.** — But  of  the  interrogatiw  mode  of  Mr 
Harris  wc  have  faid  enough ; perhaps,  our  readers  will 
think,  too  much,  fince  it  is  a u (clefs  dillinttion  not  found 
in  any  language.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  his  prccative  mode,  as  far  as  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  optative  mode  of  the  Greek  grammarians.  And, 

Of  the  <>p*  77.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer,  than  that 

tative  the  Greek  optative  conditutes  no  dif  ind  mode  of  the 
ru<xlc*  verb,  whatever  meaning  be  annexed  to  the  word  mode. 
The  different  tenfei  of  the  optative  are  evidently  no- 
thing but  the  paf  times  of  the  corrrfponding  tenfei  of  the 
fubjundive.  Prxf.  fub.  I may  dnkc.  Prsef.  opt. 

X might  drike,  Sc c.  This  is  proved  to  be  in- 
dubitably the  cafe  by  the  uniform  pradicc  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Examples  might  be  found  without 
number  were  one  to  read  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fol- 
lowing fcntencc  will  illudrate  our  meaning : ' £/■*«*!« 
’Aiw*t si  .'•«  fa*$*r*  r«r  a f ?•••'(,  44  the  Athenians  come 
that  they  may  ajfif  the  Argives.”  Here  the  leading 
verb  tfxsri*1  being  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  the  dependent 
verb  is  the  prefent  foijundive.  But  change  the 

former  to  the  pcf  time , and  the  latter  mud  alio  be 
changed.  *a «'*«  jjtiuro  t*ic  'a^ihk,  **  the 

Athenians  came  that  they  might  afff  the  Argives.’1 
Here  it  is  plain  that  fa****”,  the  prefent  of  the  optative, 
is  the  paf  time  of  the  prefent  of  the  fubjundive  i 

and  the  fame  in  oilier  indanccs. 

It  is  almod  unneceffary  to  add,  that  when  this  mode 
is  employed  to  denote  a vAfb,  the  wifh  is  not  cxprtjfed 
by  the  verb,  but  is  underflood.  Such  abbreviated  expref- 
fions  to  denote  a wifh  are  common  in  all  languages. 
Thus,  in  Greek, 

*T^i «/*«*  li«  fim>,eXv^ria  itfeur'  1 X,,T,< 

*-Vc. 

fignifies,  44  The  gods  might  give  you  (or,  as  we  fay  in 
Englifh,  changing  the  pofition  of  the  verb,  might  the 
gods  give  you ) to  deftroy,”  Sc c.  So  in  Latin,  Ut  te  omnes 
dii  tleaque perdant,  “ That  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes  may 
curfe  you  1**  Again,  in  Englifh,  44  O that  my  head 
were  waters  !**  dtc.  In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  fenten- 
ces,  the  words  equivalent  to  / nvifh , I pray,  are  under- 
flood.  In  Greek  a wdh  is  fometimes  introduced  by 
the  particle  ••  or  if;  as  in  Homer, 

rVy*Mf  r’i^iwri,  r'auaXirfai. 

44  If  It  had  been  your  fate  not  to  be  boro,  or  to  die 
unmarried!”  The  Cupplcmcnt  is,  44  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  your  country,”  or  fome  fuch  thing.  In 
like  manner,  a poor  perfon  not  uncommonly  intreats 
a favour  by  faying,  44  Sir,  if  you  would  be  fo  good  !” 
Here  he  fops  ; but  the  completion  of  his  fentence  is, 
44  It  would  make  me  happy.”  In  ail  thefe  cafes  a vnjh 


dency  which  mankind  univerfally  difeover  to  abbrevi- 
ate their  language,  cfpccially  in  cafes  where  the  paifions 
or  feelings  are  intercued. 

78.  The  interrogative  and  optative  modes  being  fet 
afidc  as  fuperfluous,  it  would  appear  flora  our  invcfli- 
gation,  that  the  real  dfind  modes  of  the  verb , which  0nJ  ®^rec 
are  found  in  the  moll  copious  and  varied  language,  are  moan  ne- 
only  three;  the  indicative,  the  fubjundive,  and  the  JAt*ccltary,the 
perative ; and  that  thefe  are  all  that  can  be  cunlidcrcdiml!cat,ve- 
as  necejfary  ; the  frf  to  indicate  the  fpeakcr’s  feeling  or 
ading,  the  fecund  to  indicate  his  capacity  of  feeling  or  ac-  rativeT** 
ting,  and  the  third  to  indicate  Wmdejire  that  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  f peaks  jhould feel  or  ad. 

Here  again  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourfclves 
differ  in  opinion  with  Dr  Gregory  ; who  feems  to 
think,  that  a greater  number  of  modes,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  neccffary,  would,  however,  be  highly  ufrful. 

His  words  are  : 44  All  languages,  1 believe,  arc  defec- 
tive in  refpedt  of  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  combi- 
nation and  of  diflindion,  which  wc  know  with  infal- 
lible certainty  take  place  in  thought.  Nor  do  \ know 
of  any  particular  in  which  language  is  more  deficient 
than  in  the  expreffing  of  thofe  energies  or  modifications 
of  thought ; fome  of  which  always  are,  and  all  of  which 
might  be,  expreffed  by  the  grammatical  moods  of  verbs. 

Of  this  there  cannot  be  a dearer  proof  than  the  well- 
known  fad,  that  wc  are  obliged  to  exprefs  by  the 
fame  mood  very  different  modifications  or  energies  of 
thought.  As,  for  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  gram- 
matical mood  called  the  imperative,  by  which  wc  cx- 
prefs  occasionally  prayer  to  God,  command  to  a Have, 
rcqucfl  to  a fuperior,  advice  to  an  equal  or  to  any  one, 
order  as  from  an  officer  to  his  fubaltcrn,  fupplication 
to  one  whom  wc  cannot  refill.”— If  thefe  be,  as  the 
author  calls  them,  fpecific  differences  of  thought,  he 
will  not  furcly  object  to  their  being  all  ranked  under 
one  genus,  which  may  be  called  defre  (x).  That  the 
internal  feelings,  which  prompt  u»  to  pray  to  God,  to 
command  a Have,  to  rcqucfl  a fuperior,  to  advife  an 
equal,  to  giVe  an  order  to  an  inferior,  and  to  fuppli- 
cate  one  whom  we  cannot  refill,  arc  all  different  iri  de- 
gree, cannot  be  denied.  Each  of  them,  however,  ia 
drfre  ; and  the  predication , by  which  the  defire  is  made 
known  to  the  perfon  whom  wc  addref*,  is  the  fame  in 
all,  when  wc  utter  a prayer  as  when  wc  utter  a com- 
mand, when  we  requell  as  when  we  fupplicatc.  But 
predication  alone  is  that  which  conflitutcs  the  verb:  for 
defre  by  itfelf,  however  modified,  can  he  expreffed  only 
by  an  aljlrad  nouni  and  the  mere  energy  of  defire,  when 
not  applied  to  a particular  energifer , can  be  expreffed 
only  by  a participle,  or  by  what  is  commonly,  though 
improperly,  callcd-the  infnitive  mode.  Now  it  is  ccr* 
tainly  conceivable,  that  a few  fo odes  of  meaning,  or  a 
few  (y)  degrees  of  one  general  energy,  might  be  marked 

by 


(x)  *'  Desire  ; — wifh  \ with  eagernefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy.”  ffohnfon. 

“ The  uneafratfs  a man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe  prefect  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire.  Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  abfent,  work  upon  the  mind  ; but 
that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  adion,  is  the  uncafmcfs  of 
desire,  fixed  upon  fome  abfent  good.’*  Lesche. 

This,  whether  it  be  found  philofophy  or  not,  is  furcly  fufficicnt  authority  for  ufing  tbe  word  defre  to  denote 
the  genus  ; of  which  prayer,  command,  advice,  fupplication,  &c.  may  be  confidcrcd  as  fo  many  diflintt  foecies. 

* (y)  Dr  Gregory  feems  to  think;  that  not  barely  a few,  but  a vaf  number,  of  thefe  tnergiet  might  be  fo  marked. 

• ’ 44  affirming 
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by  eorrejpcnding  variations  of  fuch  verb*  as  combine 
energy  with  predication  ; and  there  could  be  no  great 
impropriety  in  calling  thofe  variation*  modes,  or  rather 
mules  of  modes:  but  that  fuch  a multiplication  of  modes 
would  be  an  improvement  in  language,  is  by  no  means 
evident.  The  verb,  with  the  modes  and  tenfes  which 
it  has  in  all  languages,  is  already  a very  complex  part 
of  fpcech;  which  few  are  able,  and  llill  fewer  inclined, 
to  analyze:  and  it  would  furely  be  of  no  advantage  to 
make  it  more  complex  by  the  introduction  of  neta 
modes,  efpecially  when  thofe  degrees  of  energy  which 
could  be  marked  by  them  are  with  equal  and  perhaps 
greater  prccifion  marked,  in  the  living  fpcech,  by  the 
different  tones  of  voice  adapted  to  them  by  nature  ; 
and,  in  written  language,  by  the  reader’s  general  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjeCt,  and  of  the  perfons  who  may  he 
occasionally  introduced.  If  there  be  any  paiticular 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  or  energy,  which  cannot  thus 
be  made  known,  it  is  better  to  exprefs  it  by  a name 
appropriated  to  itfelf,  together  with  the fimple  and  ori- 
ginal verb  of  affirmation,  than  to  clog  the  compound 
verb  with  fuch  a multiplicity  of  variations  as  would 
render  the  acquifition  of  every  language  as  difficult  as 
is  bid  to  be  that  of  the  Chincfc  written  characters. 
The  indicative,  fuljunBive , and  imperative,  arc  there- 


fore all  the  modes  of  the  verb  which  to  us  appear  to 
be  in  any  degree  mceffary  or  expedient ; and  they  are  in 
faCt  all  the  modes  that  arc  really  found  in  any  language 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 

For  the  iNrifrmvE,  as  has  been  already  obferved,—.  . 
Teems  on  every  account  to  be  improperly  ftyled  a tive  no  ***" 
mode.  To  that  name  it  has  no  title  which  we  can  mode  of 
perceive,  except  that  its  terminathn  fometimes  (for  even ‘-he  verb, 
this  is  not  true  univcrfally)  differs  in  the  learned  lan- a!>“ 
guages  from  the  terminations  of  the  o/Aer /arAr  of  the 
verb.  Nay,  if  affirmation  be,  as  it  has  been  proved  to 
be,  the  very  ejfence  of  verb,  it  will  follow,  that  the  in- 
finitive is  no  part  of  the  verb  at  all ; for  it  expreffes  no 
affirmation.  It  forms  no  complete  fcntcnce  by  itfelf, 
nor  even  when  joined  to  a noun,  unlcfs  it  be  aided  by 
fome  real  part  of  a verb  either  expre. fled  orunderftood. 

Scribo,  feribebam,  fcrigfi,  feripferam , feribam,  fripfero  ; 

**  I am  writing,  I was  writing,  1 have  written,  I had 
written,  I Ihall  write,  I (hall  have  written,”  do  each 
of  them  contain  an  affirmation,  and  conHitute  a com- 
plete fcntcnce : but  Jcribere  **  to  write,”  fcripfjfe  **  to 
have  written,”  affirm  nothing,  and  arc  not  more  appli- 
cable to  any  one  perfon  than  to  another.  In  a word,  the 
infinitive  is  nothing  more  than  an  ahjlraS  noun(r),  de- 
noting the  Jim  pie  EhEtar  of  the  verb , in  conjunction 
1 2 with 


i * . . * . . . , l 

4*  jfffirming  (fays  he),  denying , teflifying,  foretelling,  aiking,  ar.fwcring,  wt/ling , hoping , expelling,  believing, 

t I 

knowing,  doubting,  fuppofing,  ftipulating,  being  able,  commanding,  praying,  requeuing,  fvpplicating,  loving, 

. , . , 4 *' 

hating,  fearing,  dcfpairing,  being  accuftomcd,  wondering,  admiring,  wavering,  fwearing,  advjfisig,  refvfng, 

exhorting,  tliffuading,  encouraging , promifing,  threatening,  dec.  all  admit  very  readily  of  being  combined  with 
the  general  import  of  a verb.”  He  adds,  that 44  if  ever)'  one  of  them  had  been  expreffed  in  all  languages 
by  variations  as  Hi  iking  as  thofe  of  vv*?*,  rvnU/ii,  and  vwh,  they  mufl  have  been  acknowledged  as  diHin&mcwdk 
of  the  verb.” 

If  all  thefe  words  denote  different  energies  of  thought,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted,  and  if  all  thofe 
different  energies,  with  many  others  for  which,  as  the  author  jutlly  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  names, 
could,  like  capacity  and  defire,  be  combined  with  the  general  at!  ion  or  energy  of  one  verb  ; and  if  thofe  combinations 
could  be  marked  by  corresponding  variations  of  that  verb  ; we  fliould  indeed  acknowledge  fuch  variations  to  be 
diftinft  modes,  or  modes  of  mules,  of  the  verb.  Ilut  wc  doubt  much  if  all  this  be  poffiblc.  We  are  certain  that 
it  would  be  no  improvement : for  it  Teems  to  be  evident,  cither  that,  in  feme  of  the  modes,  the  radical  letters 
of  the  original  verb  muH  be  changed,  and  then  it  would  ccafe  to  be  the  fame  verb*  or  that  many  of  the  modes 
mufl  be  expreffed  by  words  of  very  unmanageable  length  j not  to  mention  that  the  additional  complication  in- 
troduced by  fo  many  minute  diflindions  into  a part  of  fpcech  already  exceedingly  complex,  would  render  the 
import  of  the  verb  abfolutely  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  even  of  thofe  who  are  juflly  ftyled //v  learned . 

(z)  In  our  idea  of  the  infinitive,  wc  have  the  honour  to  agTce  with  the  learned  and  excellent  RudSman  ; 
whofc  words  are,  44  Non  inepte  hie  modus  a veteribus  quibuldam  vzubi  nomen  eft  appellatum.  Eft  cnim  (fi 
non  vetc  ac  Temper,  quod  nonnuili  volunt,  nomcn  fubftantivum)  fignificatione  certe  ei  maxime  affinis cjufque 
vices  fuftinct  per  omnes  cafus.  Et  quidem  masufrfit  fubilantivuro  vidrtur,  cum  adjtBivum  ei  additur  neutri 
generis  : Ut,  Cic.  sitt.  xiii.  28.  Ctm  vivere ipfum  turpe Jit  nobis.  — Pctf.  v.  53.  V tile  fuum  cuiqueejl. — Cic.  Fin.  i.  j. 
^ "(turn  hoc  difphcct  phikJZphari. — Petr  on.  c.  52.  Mtum  intef/igere  null  J pec  uni  a vendo.  Item,  abfque  adjedivo  : ut, 
Ovid#  Met.  ii.  483  P<jje  loqui  eripitur,  i.  e.  potejlai  loquendi. — Plaut.  Batch,  i.  7rgO.  H'tc  Vereri  perdidit , i.  c. 
Verrtundiqm.  — C ic.  Tufc.  v.  38.  Loqmr  dt  dodo  nomine  et  erudiJo , cm  vivere  efi  cog  it  are,  i.  e.  cujus  vita  rfl  cogi/atic . 
[Ghammaiicm  ItATtNM  ftfSTiTVTiosM t Pars  fecunda , lib.  i cap.  2.  where  the  reader  will  find  examples  of  the 
infinitive  ufed  by  the  beft  Roman  writers  as  a fubHantivc  noun  in  every  cafe- J 

This  opinion  of  Ruddiman  and  his  ancient  grammarians  has  been  lately  controverted  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Dr  Gregcry  ; who  feems  to  think,  that  in  the  infnilive  alone  we  fhould  look  for  the  effenct  of  the  verb  di- 
vrfted  of  every  accidental  circumftance,  time  only  excepted.  If  this  be  indeed  the  cafe,  almoft  every  thing 
which  wc  have  faid  of  the  verb,  its  tenfes,  and  its  modes,  is  erroneous;  and  he  who  lakes  his  principles  of  gram- 
mar from  the  Encyckpadia,  will  fill  his  head  with  a farrago  of  abfurdities.  The  writer  of  the  article,  however, 
has  been  at  much  paiBS  to  acquire  correct  notions  of  the  fubjeft : he  has  ftudied  the  writings  of  others ; he 
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with  litre  ; and  it  not  a mode,  as  far  as  we  can  con- 
ceive, of  ary  thing.  Thus,  Scire  tuum  nihil  efl,  is  the 
fame  with  Scicnlia  tun  nihil  ejl ; and,  u Death  is  cer- 
tain/* with  “ To  die  is  certain. ’* 

79.  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjc&  of  mwlet,  it  may 
not  he  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  connection  which 
Mr  Harriet  after  jfpoUosmu,  has  found  between  com- 
manding and  futurity.  “ Intreating  and  commanding 
(he  fays)  have  a nccefTary  refpeft  to  the  future  only. 
For  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  prefer.!  and  the  pnj f, 
the  nature*  of  which  are  immutable  and  ncceirary.** 
This  is  finely  confounding  commands  with  the  execution 
of  commands.  But  the  learned  writer  proceeds  to  in- 
form us,  that  “ it  is  from  the  conncQ'um  of  futurity  with 
commands,  that  the  future  of  the  indicative  it»  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  imperative  mode.**  The  count  lit  on,  of  which 
he  (peaks,  appears  to  us  entirely  imaginary  ; for  futu- 
rity has  nothing  to  do  with  commands , though  it  may 


with  the  execution  of  them.  Th t prefent  time  is  the  time 
of  commanding,  the  future  of  cCrying,  But  fuppoflog 
the  connection  real,  it  would  not  account  for  the  fu- 
ture tetftj  being  ufed  imperatively.  For  although  it 
were  true,  as  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that  commands  are 
future,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  relation  is  con- 
xertilde,  or  that  employing  the  future  fhould  imply  a 
command.  The  principle  upon  which  fuch  expreffions 
as,  Thou  shait  kot  kill,  come  to  have  the  force 
of  a command,  feems  to  be  this.  When  a perfon,  efpe- 
cially  one  polTrflcd  of  authority,  aflerts  that  an  aBion, 
depending  on  the  zvill  of  a fret  agent,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  contingent,  Jball  or  (hall  not  actually  take 
place  ; what  are  we  to  conclwlc  from  fuch  an  aflertion  l 
Why  furcly  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  his  will, 
his  command,  that  his  after!  ion  be  verified.  The  Eng- 
lifh  word  Jball , if  wc  he  well  informed,  denoted  origi- 
nally obligation  ; a feofe  in  which  its  pall  teufe  fhould  is 


ft  ill 


lias  confultcd  fcveral  perfons  of  undoubted  learning,  who  have  devoted  a great  part  of  their  time  to  gramma- 
tical inveftigations  ; and  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  fuppofe,  that  all  his  inquiries  refpedting  the  moft  im- 
portant part  of  fpecch  have  ended  in  error.  He  trufts,  therefore,  that  he  (hall  not  be  deemed  a petulant  ca- 
viller, though  he  examine  with  feme  ft  verity  the  principal  obfervatious  and  arguments  upon  which  the  Doctor 
has  built  his  theory.  Upon  that  examination  he  enters  with  diffidence  : for  the  learned  Profeffor**  knowledge 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  appears,  even  in  this  dTay,  to  be  fuch  as  eminently  qualifies  him  for 
afeertaining  the  prccife  import  of  every  fpccies  of  words  employed  for  the  purpofc  of  communicating 
thought ; and  with  fuch  a man  the  prefent  witter  would  be  much  happier  to  agree  than  to  differ  in 
opinion. 

'Hie  Dodor  acknowledges  (Tranfad.  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  VoL  II.  lit.  clafs,  p.  195),  that 
the  infinitive  is  moft  improperly  called  a mode  : arid  on  that  account  he  thinks  we  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts 
exchjtv.’ly  to  it , •*  when  we  endeavour  to  invtftigatc  the  general  import  of  the  verb,  with  a view  to  afeertaiu 
the  accident  which  it  denotes  { and  be  led,  fttpby  ftep,  to  form  a diitincl  notion  of  what  is  common  in  the  acci- 
dents of  all  verbs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  accident t of  the  feveral  claflc*  of  them,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  good  definitions,  fpccifying  the  efience  of  the  verb/*  See.  It  may  be  true,  that  to  the  infinitive  exclmfively 
wc  fliould  turn  our  attention,  when  wc  wifh  to  afeertain  the  accident  denoted  by  a particular  verb  or  clafs  of 
vcibs  ; i.  e.  the  bind  of  aBion,  paffion , or  fiate  of  being,  of  which,  fuprradded  to  affirmation,  that  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  is  expreflive  : but  in  accidents  of  this  kind  it  may  be  doubled  if  there  be  any  thing  that  with  propriety 
can  be  faid  to  be  common  to  all  verbs.  There  feems  indeed  to  be  nothing  common  to  all  verbs  but  that  which 
i*  ejfcntuti  to  them,  and  by  which  they  arc  dillinguilhed  from  every  other  part  of  fpecch ; but  every  kind  of 
afiion,  pajjion,  and  fiate  of  being,  may  be  completely  exprefled  by  participles  and  obflraB  nouns;  and  therefore  in  fuch 
accidents  we  cannot  find  the  ejfcnce  of  the  verb,  bccaufe  fuch  accidents  diftinguifh  it  not  from  other  part*  of 
fpecch.  Were  a man  called  upon  to  fpecify  the  ejfente  of  verfe  or  metre,  he  would  not  fay,  tlat  it  oon lifts  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the  ufing  of  thefe  words  according  to  the  rules  of  fyntax.  In  every  kind  of  verfe 
where  words  arc  ufed  they  have  indeed  a meaning,  and  in  all  good  verfe*  they  are  grammatically  conftruchd;  but 
this  is  likewife  the  cafe  in  profe , and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  ejfcnce  of  verfe.  The  ejfencr  of  x'crfe  mull  con- 
fill  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  profe,  viz.  a certain  harmonic  fucccfiion  of  founds  and  num- 
ber of  fyllablcs  : and  the  ejfcnce  of  the  verb  mull  likewife  confift  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
ether  part  of  fpecch;  and  that,  wc  are  perfuaded,  is  nothing  but  /formation.  But  if  affirmation  be  the  very  ejfcnce  of 
the  verlj,  it  would  furely  be  improper,  when  wc  endeavour  to  afeertain  the  general  import  of  that  part  of 
fpecch,  to  turn  our  thoughts  exclusively  to  a word  which  implies  no  affirmation  ; for  what  dues  not  affirm, 
cannot  in  ftrittnefs  of  truth  be  cither  a verb  or  the  mode  of  a verb. 

In  the  fame  page  it  is  faid,  that  **  the  infinitive  denotes  that  kind  of  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts 
which  is  common  to  all  the  other  modes.**  In  what  fenfe  this  is  tiue,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  : it  denotes 
indeed  the  fame  accident , but  certainly  not  the  fame  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts.  In  the  examples 
quoted.  Non  tjl  rirEMtt  Jed  mukm  vita.  See.  the  infinitives  have  evidently  the  effect  of  alylra* 7 nouns,  and  not 
of  verbs ; for  though  vivere  and  valere  exp  refs  the  fame  fates  of  being  with  vivo  and  va/eo,  they  by  110  means 
exprefs  the  fame  combination  of  thoughts.  Vivo  and  valko  affirm  that  I am  living , and  that  / am  well ; and  he 
who  utters  thefe  words  mull  think  not  of  life  and  health  in  the  ab/lrjS,  but  of  fife  and  health  as  l e longing  to  himfef 
Vivere  and  valeu,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  nothing  f and  he  who  utters  them  thiuks  only  of  the  flutes  of 
Anting  and  of  being  in  health,  without  applying  them  to  any  particular  perfon. 

The  exquifitcly  learned  author  of  T/se  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  having  faid  that  the  infinitive  is  ufed 
either  as  a noun,  or  that  it  ferves  to  conned!  the  vcib  with  another  verb  or  a noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  fyntax, 
the  Do&or  combats  this  opinion,  and  infers  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a verb;  becaulc  •*  the  thought  expreffed 
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(\i  l commonly  employed.  To  Englilh,  therefore,  the 
fore  ruling  procefs  of  inferring  a command  from  an  ajftr- 
U’.f.  of  Jut urity , feems  to  have  been  reverfitd g and  the 
word  Jbail,  from  denoting  a command  or  oHigation,  ha* 
come  to  denote  futurity  (imply. 

80.  Having  ronildered  the  verb  in  it*  efface,  it*  ten • 
fes,  and  it*  modes , we  night  feem  to  have  exhauiled  the 
Of  verbs  f°bjeet  ; but  thete  i»  ft  ill  fomeihing  more  to  be  done, 
they  arc  *c- Grammarians  have  difiinguhhed  verbs  into  federal  fix- 
tive,  da  ; and  it  remain*  with  us  to  inquire  upon  what  prin- 

fivr,  or  ciplc  in  nature  ibis  dift.’r.  *tion  is  made,  and  how  far  it 

proceeds.  Now  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  predication 
be  the  eflence  of  verb,  all  verbs,  as  fucb,  muft  be  of 
the  fame  fpecics  ; fur  predication  is  the  fame  in  every  pro- 
pojuion,  under  every  pojfftUe  eircumfianee,  and  by  whomfo- 
ever  it  is  made.  But  the  greater  part  of  verbs  con* 
tain  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  predication  of  a pro- 
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politico;  or,  to  (peak  in  common  language,  they  denote 
an  attribute  a*  well  as  an  affirmation.  Thu*,  Ago  is 
•*  I am  reading  f*  ansbulo,  44  1 am  waiting  fin,  “ i am 
funding?'  verbs  ro,  “ 1 am f riling  ;**  verberor,  11  I am 
fritters ."  But  the  attributes  exptefled  by  thefe  verba 
arc  evidently  of  different  kinds ; fomc  confiding  in  ac- 
tion, fomc  in  /offerings  and  fomc  in  a ftatc  of  being 
which  is  neither  active  nor  pqffivc.  Hence  the  distinc- 
tion of  verbs,  according  to  the  attributes  which  they  de- 
note, into  active,  pajfivc,  and  neuter.  Lego,  which  it 
an  after  t ion  that  I am  employed  in  the  a Cl  t f reading , it 
an  aCiivt  verb ; VYrberor,  which  is  an  afTertion  that  I 
am  fujfcrutg  under  the  rod,  is  a pesjfve  verb,  becaufe  it 
denotes  a pafiion  ; and  fo,  which  is  an  afTertion  that  I 
am  funding  fill,  is  faid  to  be  a neuter  verb,  becaufe  it 
denotes  neither  aftion  nor  paffion . But  it  it  fclf-evident 
that  there  cannot  be  aBton  without  an  agent,  nor paffion 

without 


by  means  of  it,  may  be  exon  fled  in  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes,  in  different  languages,  by  mean*  of 
other  parts  or  moods  of  the  verb."  Of  thefe  fynonymous  and  convertible  phrafes  he  gives  fevcral  examples, 
of  which  the  firft  is  taken  from  Hamlet’s  foliloquy.  44  To  be  or  net  to  be,  that  is  the  queftion,"  he  thinks 
equivalent  in  meaning  to,  “ The  queftion  is,  whether  we  Jbail  be  or  Jbail  not  be?”  But  we  arc  perfuaded  he  is 
mi  (taken.  M Whether  we  fhali  be  or  (hall  not  be,"  is  a queftion  a iking,  whether  wc  (hall  cxift  at  Tome  future 
and  indefinite  time  * but  the  fubjcA  of  Hamlet’s  debate  with  himfclf  was  not.  Whether,  if  his  confcious  exigence 
(huuld  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  afterwards  at  tome  future  and  indefinite  time  rtfored  ? but  whether  it  was  to 
continue  uninterrupted  by  hi,  exit  from  this  world?  This,  we  think,  muft  be  fclf-evident  to  every  reader  of  the 
Soliloquy.  It  in  likewife  very  obvious,  that  the  word  quefiion  in  this  fcntcncc  docs  not  fignify  interrogatory,  but 
fubjeB  of  debate  ot  affair  to  be  examine*/ ; *r.d  that  the  woid  that  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  tlian  to  complete 
the  verfr,  and  give  additional  empbqfis , perhaps,  to  an  inquiry  fu  important.  44  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  iB  the 
queftion,"  is  therefore  equivalent  in  all  refpeet*  to  **  The  continuance  or  non 'Continuance  of  my  cxiltencc,  is. 
the  matter  to  1*  examined and  the  infinitive  is  here  indifputahly  ufed  as  an  abftracl  noun  in  the  nominative 
cafe.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  Doctor  may  have  taken  the  feu  t cnee  by  iff  unconnected  W'ith  the  fubjed 
of  Hamlet's  fiddoquy  ; wc  beg  leave  to  reply  that  the  fuppolition  is  impoftiblc } for,  independent  of  the  cir- 
ctunllances  with  which  they  arc  count  6kcd,  the  worth  “ To  be  or  not  to  be " have  no  pcrftft  meaning.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fubjeit  of  the  foliloquy,  ftom  which  every  trader  fiipplic*  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
fenfe,  it  might  be  alked,  " To  bt  or  not  tv  be—  What?  A coward,  a murderer,  a king,  ora  dead  man  ! Queftion* 
all  equally  rcafonable,  and  which  in  that  cafe  could  not  be  anfwcrcd. 

With  the  fame  view,  to  prove  the  infinitive  to  he  truly  a verb,  the  Do&or  proceed*  to  remark  upon  the 
following  phiT.les,  Dico , credo,  puto,  Titium  exifiert,  vedere,  j/tcere,  eecidfft \ procubuijfc,  projecijfe  Msxnum,  pro- 
jeCIum  fuifie  a Msvro ; which,  he  fays,  hive  the  very  fame  meaning  with  dico,  &c.  quod  Titius  cxifiat,  quod jaceat, 
quod  eeciderit , &c.  He  adds,  that  “ the  infiuuives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire  not  any  further  meaning,  in  addition 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb  with  tenfe,  like  the  proper  moods  ; but  the  fubjunCI'mes  after  quod  lofc  their 
peculiar  meaning  as  moods,  and  fignify  no  more  than  haic  infinitives."  In  the  fenfe  in  which  this  obfervation 
is  made  by  the  author,  the  very  reverfe  of  it  Items  to  he  th*;  truth.  The  infinitives , as  thus  ufed,  acquire,  at 
leaft  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  fomeihing  like  the  power  of  affirmation,  which  they  certainly  have  not  when 
(landing  by  thcmfclvcs;  whereas,  the  fubjunStvts  neither  lofc  nor  acquire  any  meaning  by  being  placed  after 
quod.  Duo,  credo,  puto,  Titium  exifiert , va!cre,jaccre , &c.  when  translated  literally,  fignify,  J fay,  believe , think, 
Titius  to  exifi,  to  le  well,  to  he  along;  a mode  of  f pea  king  which,  though  now  not  elegant,  was  common  with 
the  bed  writers  in  the  day*  of  Shatefpeare,  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  IVarburton  at  the 
prefent  day.  Duo,  credo,  puto , quod  Titius  exfiat,  quod  jaceat,  &c.  figoilic*  literally  i I fay,  txtstve,  think , that 
Titius  may  exifi,  may  lie  along,  ii. c.  Remove  the  verb*  in  the  indicative  mode  from  the  former  fet  of  phrafes, 
and  it  will  Ik-  found  that  the  infinitives  h,sd  acquired  a meaning,  when  conjoined  with  them,  which  they  have  not 
when  left  by  thcmfclvcs  ; for  Titium  exifiere,jacere ; 41  Titius  to  exift,  to  lie  along,"  have  no  complete  meaning, 
becaufe  they  affirm  not  king-  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  indicative  verbs  arc  removed,  together  with  the 
wonder-working  quod,  from  the  latter  fit  of  phrafes,  the  meaning  of  \Uc  filjtsnffivfj  remains  in  all  rcfpc&s  as 
it  was  before  the  removal  ; for  Titius  cxifiat,  jaceat,  &c.  fignify,  Titius  may  exifi,  may  he  along,  a*  well  when 
they  (land  by  thcmfclvcs  a*  when  they  make  the  final  cDufcs  of  a compound  fen  it  nee.  Every  one  knows, 
that  quod,  though  often  called  a conjunction,  is  always  in  fait  the  relative  pronoun.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quod 
Titius  cxifiat,  muft  therefore  be  conilrued  thus:  Titius  cxifiat  (efi  id)  quod  dico,  credo,  &c.  ,4  Titius  may  cxift  is 
that  thing,  that  propofition,  which  I fay,  believe,  think."  In  the  former  fet  of  phrafes,  the  infinitives  arc  ufcd^is 
abftralt  nouns  in  the  accufative  cafe,  denoting,  in  conjunction  with  Titium,  one  complex  conception,  the  ex* 
ifience.  See.  of  Titius ; Dico,  credo,  puto;  44  I fav,  believe,  think;"  and  the  ubyed  of  my  fpccch,  belief,  thought,  is, 
Titium  exfiert,  44  the  extftcncc  of  Titius." 
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without  a pajfive  being  ; neither  can  we  make  a predica- 
tion «f  any  kind,  though  it  denote  neither  adion  nor  paf 
A11  verbs  fen,  without  predicating  of femething . All  verbt,  thcrc- 
h»ve  » re  for<>  whether  adive,  pajfive,  or  neuter,  have  a necef- 
fercnce to  * farT  reference  to  fomc  expreffive  of  the  fub- 

newn  in  of  which  the  attribute,  denoted  by  the  verb, 

nominative is  predicted.  This  noun,  which  in  all  languages  mull 
be  in  the  nominative  cafe , is  faid  to  be  the  nominative 
to  the  verb  ; and  in  thofc  languages  in  which  the  verb 
has perfon  and  number , it  muft  in  theft  rejpedt  agree  with 
its  nominative. 

Of  adion,  and  confequently  of  verbs  denoting  adion, 
there  arc  obvioufly  two  kinds.  There  is  an  adion  which 
**  pafTes  from  the  agent  to  fom t Jitbjeff,  upon  which  he  is 
vcrbtirsr-  employed  * an<*  there  is  an  adion  which  refpedt  bo  ob- 
fitivc  or  in -j*&  beyond  the  agent  himfetf  Thus  lego  and  ambulo  are 
vanfitivc.  verbs  which  equally  denote  adion ; but  the  adion  of 
lego  refers  to  fome  external  oljeii  as  well  as  to  the  agent  ; 
for  when  a man  is  reading , he  muft  he  reading  fume- 
thing,  a book,  a newfpaper,  or  a letter,  &c.  whereas, 
the.  adion  of  ambulo  is  confined  wholly  to  the  agent i for 
' when  a man  is  walking,  he  is  employed  upon  nothing 
beyond  bimfeff,  —his  adion  produces  no  effled  upon  any 
thing  external.  Thefe  two  fpccies  of  verbs  have  been 
denominated  tranftive  and  intranftive ; a designation  ex- 
tremely proper,  as  the  diftindion  which  gave  rife  to  it 
is  philofophically  juft.  Verbs  of  both  fpccies  are  aSivef 
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but  the  adion  of  thofe  only  which  are  called  tranftn *,  8y 

refpedi  an  external  ohjed:  and  therefore,  in  thofc  lan- The  *,,r' 
guides  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  it  is  only  after  mcr  °°l* 
verbs  which  are  tranftive  as  well  as  adive,  that  the ncuiuta 
norm  denoting  the  fubjed  of  the  adion  is  put  in  the  at-  '-he  accuft- 
cvfaiive  or  objective  cafe . Verbs  which  are  intranftive,  l*Te  c4^c* 
though  they  he  really  adive,  are  in  the  Arudure  of 
fcnteoces  confidered  as  neuter , and  govern  no  cafe . 

Andfo  much  for  that  mod  important  of  all  words 
the  verb.  Wc  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of 
participles , adjectives,  and  adverbs  ; which,  as  they  have 
a near  relation  to  one  another,  we  (hall  treat  of  in  the 
fame  chapter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Participles,  Adjectives,  and  Ad- 
verbs. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Participles. 

8i.  The  nature  of  verbs  being  underftood,  that  ofp  9 * . 
participles  is  not  of  difficult  comprehenfion.  Every  denote  in 
verb,  except  that  which  is  called  the  fubjlantive  verb,  is  attribute 
expreffive  of  an  attribute , of  tine,  and  of  an  ajfcrtion.  Now  »«b»ocd 
if  wc  takeaway  the  ajfertion,  and  thusdeilroy  the  verb,  Wllh  cimc- 
there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time ; and  thefe 
combined  make  the  efleuee  of  that  fpccies  of  wotds  call- 
ed 


In  confirmation  of  the  fame  idea,  that  the  infinitive  is  truly  a verb,  the  author  quotes  from  Horace  a 
paflage,  which,  had  wc  thought  quotations  ncceflary , we  fttould  have  urged  in  fupport  of  our  own  opinion  : 

— ■ . Nec  quicquam  tibt prodejt  , 

Aerial  TMtfTJtSF.  domos,  enimoque  rotumlum 
PiiKCUttnit polum , morituro. 

To  our  apprehenfion,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  ten  tasse  and  percurrisve  are  here  ufed  as  nouns ; for  if 
they  be  not,  where  (hall  wc  find  a nominative  to  the  verb  frodefl?  It  was  certainly  what  is  iignified  by  rust-ttu I 
a e riot  eLmos,  animoque  rotumlum  pkucurkisse  pdum,  that  is  faid  to  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  Arcbytas  at  his 
death.  This  indeed,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it,  would  be  made  evident  by  the  two  prole  verfions, 
which  the  profeflor  fubjoins  to  thefe  beautiful  lines.  The  firft  of  which  is  as  follow* : Nec  quicquam  tili  prodejt 
quod  aeriai  domos  tfxtjmris,  et  animo  pemcurrekis  polum;  which  muft  be  thus  conftrued  : Test  Arsons  acrust 
domos,  et  rsncvsustKis  ammo  polum  (efi  iel)  quod  nec  quicquam  tilt  prodcjl.  This  verfion,  however,  is  not  perfedly 
accurate;  for  it  contains  two proportions,  while  Horace’s  lines  contain  but  one.  The  fecond,  which  though  it 
may  be  a crabbed  inelegant  fentcncc,  exprefles  the  poet’s  fenfe  with  more  precifion,  is  in  thefe  words : Nec 
quit  quatn  ttki prodefi  morituro  tua  tkststio  domuum  ae riorum , et  cantos  turn  circa  polum.  Having  obferved,  with 
truth,  that  this  fentcncc  has  the  very  fame  meaning  with  the  lines  of  Horace,  J)r  Gregory  a(ks,  44  Why  arc 
not  tentatio  and  curfus  reckoned  verbs  as  well  as  tentaje  and  pereurrijfe  V*  Let  thofc  anfwcr  this  queftion  who 
believe  that  any  of  thefe  words  are  truly  verbs ; for  they  are  furely,  as  he  adds,  all  very  near  akin  ; indeed  fo 
near,  that  the  mind,  when  contemplating  the  import  of  each,  cannot  perceive  the  difference-  Mean  while, 
we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  a(k,  Why  are  not  tentajfe  and  pereurrijfe  reckoned  ahjlrad  nount  at  well  as  tentatio 
and  curfus  f To  this  queftion  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  anfwcr  can  be  returned  upon  the  Dodor’s 
principles.  In  his  theory  there  is  nothing  fatisfadoiy  ; and  what  has  not  been  done  by  himfrlf,  we  exped 
not  from  his  followers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  principles  furnifti  a very  obvious  rcafon  for  excluding 
tentatio  and  curfus  from  the  clafs  of  verbs ; it  is,  becaufe  thefe  words  exprefs  no  predication.  Tcnta/fe  and 
pereurrijfe  indeed  denote  predication  no  more  than  tentatio  and  curfus  ; and  therefore  upon  the  fame  principle  we 
exclude  them  hkewife  from  a daft  to  which,  if  words  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  import,  they 
certainly  do  not  belong. 

Should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  think  that  wc  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  wc  beg  him  to  refled, 
that  if  our  ideas  of  the  efiencc  of  the  verb  and  of  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  be  erroneous,  esery  thing  which 
we  have  faid  of  modes  and  tenfes  is  erroneous  likewife.  We  were  therefore  willing  to  try  the  folidity  of 
thofe  principles  which  hold  the  eflcnce  of  the  verb  to  confift  in  energy  : and  we  fclefted  Dr  Gregory’s  th;ory 
for  the  fubjed  of  examination,  not  from  any  difrefped  to  the  author,  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  never 
faw ; but  becaufe  wc  believe  his  abilities  to  be  fuch,  that 

- ■ - ■ - — — Si  Pergama  dextrJ 

Defend!  poffent , etiam  hoc  dej'enfa  fuijfent , 
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cd  particitles.  Thus,  take  away  the  affertion  from  the  means  of  the  verb  ; and  the  time  at  which  it  belonged  to 
verb  >?«#*•  writeth , and  there  remains  the  participle  me  is  pointed  out  by  the  tenfec  of  that  verb,  am,  was. 


)*•**•  witing;  which,  without  the  affertion , denotes 
the  fame  attribute  and  the  fame  time . After  the  fame 
manner,  by  withdrawing  the  affertion,  we  difeover 
written  in  *>•*«+'  wrote  ; yp*4-*’  about  to  write  in  Xf* 4*« 
Jbdll  be  writing . This  is  Mr  Harris* 8 do&rine  refpcA- 
ing  participles ; which,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  ele- 
gant, perfpicuous,  and  juft.  It  has,  however,  been 
controverted  by  an  author,  whofe  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters  is  fuch,  that  we  (ho»H  be  wanting  in  refpect 
to  him,  and  in  duty  to  our  readers,  were  wc  to  pafs  his 
obje&ioos  wholly  unnoticed. 

82.  It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr  Beattie , that  this, 
which  we  have  taken,  is  the  moft  convenient  light  in 
which  the  partieiple  can  be  confidcred  in  univcrfalgram- 
mar  : and  yet  he  affirms  that  prefent  participles  do  not 
always  exprefs  prefent  time , nor  preterite  participles  pajl 
time  ; nay,  that  participles  have  often  no  conoe&ion  with 
time  at  all.  He  thus  exemplifies  his  aflertion,  in  Creek , 
in  Latin,  and  in  Engttfh. 

" When  Cebes  fays,  E Tvy%ar>t*it  *tpiW*T»in%c  <>  f« 
tw  *p8»w  * IVt  WERE  WALKING  in  the  temple  of  Sa- 

turn,0 the  particle  of  the  prefent  walking,  is,  by  means 
of  the  verb  were,  applied  to  time  pafl ; and  therefore 
of  itfrlf  cannot  be  underftood  to  iignify  any  fort  of 
time.*'  Again,  after  obferving,  that  in  Englifh  we 
have  but  two  fimple  participles,  fuch  as  writing  and 
written , of  which  the  former  is  generally  confidercd  as 
the  prefent  and  the  latter  as  the  pafl,  the  Dodlor  adds. 
But  “ the  participle  writing,  joined  to  a verb  of  dif- 
ferent tenfes,  may  denote  either  pajl  or  future  action  ; 
for  we  may  fay  not  only,  / am  writing , but  alfo,  / 
was  writing  yefterday,  and  / shall  be  writing  to- 
morrow whence  he  infers  that  no  time  whatever  u de- 
noted by  the  prefent  participle.  But  furely  this  is  a 
hafty  inference,  drawn  frofn  the  do&rinc  of  abfolutetime 
and  a definite  prefent , which  we  have  already  fhown  to  be 
groundlcfs  and  contradictory.  When  we  fpeak  (imply 
of  an  action  as  prefent,  wc  mufl  mean  that  it  is  prefent 
with  refpeCt  to  fomeihing  befdet  itfelf,  or  wc  fpeak  a jar- 
gon which  is  unintelligible,  but  we  do  not  afeertain 
the  time  of  its  prefence . From  the  very  nature  of  time , 
an  aCtion  may  be  prefent  now,  it  may  have  been  prefent 
formerly , or  it  may  be  prefent  at  fome  future  period  / but 
the  precife  time  of  its  prcfcncc  cannot  be  afeertained 
even  by  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  itfelf ; 
yet  who  ever  fuppofed  that  the  prefent  of  the  indicative 
denotes  no  time  ? The  participle  of  the  prefent  reprefents 
the  aBion  of  the  verb  as  going  on  ; but  an  aCtion  can- 
not be  going  on  without  being  prefent  in  time  with 
fomeihing.  When,  therefore,  Cebes  fays,  “ Wc  were 
walking  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,"  lie  reprefents  the 
aCIion  of  the  verb  walk  as  prefent  with  fomeihing ; but 
by  ufing  the  verb  expreffive  of  his  affertion  in  a pafl  tenfe , 
be  gives  us  to  underftand  that  the  aBion  was  not  prefent 
with  any  thing  at  the  period  of  his  fpeaking , but  at  fome 
portion  of  time  prior  to  that  period  : what  that  portion  of 
time  was,  mufl  be  collected  from  the  fubfequent  parts  of 
bis  difeourfe.  The  lame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  phrafes  / was 
writing yefler day,  and  / fhall  be  writing  to  morrow.  They 
indicate,  that  the  aBitm  of  the  verb  train  t vat  prefent 
with  meyefierday , and  will  again  be  prefent  with  me  lo-mor- 
raw.  The  aBion,  and  the  time  of  aCtion,  are  denoted  by 
the  participle  ; that  aCtion  is  affirmed  to  belong  to  me  by 


and  fhall  be.  AH  this  is  fo  plain,  that  it  could  not 

have  efcaped  Dr  Beattie's  penetration,  had  he  not 
hailily  adopted  the  abfurd  and  contradictory  notion  of 
a definite  prefent. 

Of  the  tTuth  of  his  aflertion  refpe&ing  pafl  participles,  * 
he  gives  a Greek  and  a Latin  example.  The  former 
is  taken  from  St  Mark  : * vir »w»c  extuttlni • and  the 
latter  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the perfeQ future 
of  the  paffive  verb  amor,  amatus  fuero.  In  the  firlt  in- 
(lance,  he  fays  that  the  participle , though  belonging  to 
the  aorift  of  the  pafl  time , mufl  be  rendered  cither  by 
the  indefinite  prefent,  “ he  who  belie  vet  h or  by  the 

future,  “ he  who  will  believe and  the  rcafon  which 
he  gives  for  this  rendering  of  the  word  is,  that  11  the 
believing  here  fpoken  of  is  confidcred  as  fioflerior  in 
time  to  the  enunciation  of  th e promift.**  This  is  iudecd 
true,  but  it  is  not  to  the  purpofe  ; for  with  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  promife,  the  time  of  the  participle  has  no 
manner  of  concern.  The  time  of  umlturmf  depends  en-  » 
tirely  upon  the  time  of  #ntow»v««#  with  refpeCl  to  which 
it  mud  undeniably  be  pafl.  Our  Lord  is  not  here  afletting, 
that  he  who fhall  believe  At  t he  day  of final  retribution,  fhi\\ 
be  faved ; but  that  he  who  (hall  on  that  day  be  found 
to  have  believed  in  time  pajl,  (hall  be  faved  : and  if  the 
participle  had  not  been  expreffive  of  a fnijhed  aBum  and 
a pafl  time,  the  whole  fentence  would  have  conveyed 
a meaning  not  friendly  to  the  interella  of  the  gofpel. 

In  like  manner,  the  time  of  amatus  is  referred,  not  to  the 
time  of  /peaking,  but  to  the  time  of fue/v,  with  rcfpcCi 
to  which,  who  fees  not  that  it  is  pafl  ? The  two  words, 
taken  together,  contain  a declaration,  that  he  who 
utters  them  fhall,  at  fome  time  poflersor  to  that  of 
{peaking,  have  been  loved ; fhall  have  been  loved  denotes 
two  timet , both  future  with  rcfpcCi  to  the  time  of  fpeak - 
ing;  but  when  the  time,  denoted  by  fhall  have,  comes 
to  be  prefent,  that  of  the  participle  loved  mult  he  p.ifl,  ■ 
for  it  is  declared  that  the  aBion  of  it  fhall  then  be  com-  • 
plete  and  fin  jheJ. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  ejfentia l to  a participle 
to  exprefs  both  an» attribute  and  time;  and  that  fuch 
words  as  denote  no  time,  though  they  may  be  in  the 
form  of  participles,  as  doBm  * learned,"  eloquent  11  elo- 
quent," 8c c.  belong  to  anothrr  part  of  ffieech,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  confidcr. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Adjectives. 

83.  The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  un-  Adje«ft»ve* 
derftood,  that  of  adjectives  becomes  cafy.  A svr^Jcnoteai- 
impfiei  (as  we  have  faid)  an  attribute,  time , and  an  affir • J^re*  »x. 
lion  ; a participle  implies  only  an  attribute  and  time  ; and  t* 
an  adjective  implies  only  an  attribute  as  belonging  toCes. 
fome  fubjlance.  In  other  words,  an  adjective  has 
no  affertion , and  it  denotes  only  fuch  an  attribute  as  has 
not  its  rffence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation . Thus, 
in  general,  the  attributes  of  quantity,  quality , and  relation, 
fuch  as  many,  few,  great,  little , black,  white,  good,  bad, 
double,  treble,  See.  are  all  denoted  by  adjectives. 

84..  To  underftand  the  import  and  the  ufc  of  this  They  havo 
fpecics  of  words,  it  mull  be  obferved  that  every  adjeBtve  T^e  .Tl*0'* 
is  rcfolvablc  into  a fubflantive  and  an  cx/reflion  of  J*  ^ 

tion  equivalent  to  of.  Thus,  a good  man  is  a man  ?/\hcr  v-Yh 
goodnefs  ; where  we  fee  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  ad-  thr  f-owcp 
jedive  fully  exprefled  by  an  abflraB  noun.  But  it  il°^  * cou* 

evident  De*“TC‘ 
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evident  that  the  noungvxUefs  does  not  exprcfi  the  whale 
weaning  of  the  adjetiive go*}  ; for  every  adjective  expref- 
fes  not  only  an  attribute,  but  alio  the  connection  between 
the  attribute  and  its \fn Manes  \ whereas  in  the  ahflrad  noun, 
the  attribute  is  confidered  as  a fubjhncc  unconnected  with 
any  other  fubftance. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  con- 
red  ion  cxprcUcd  by  aJjedives,  like  that  ex  prefled  by  of, 
is  of  a nature  fo  general  and  indefinite,  that  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  connection  mud,  in  fome  languages,  be  infer- 
red  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  obje&s  be- 
tween which  it  fubfifts,  or  it  will  for  ever  icmain  un- 
known. This  might  be  proved  by  a variety  of  ex- 
amples, but  will  perhaps  be  fufficicntly  evident  from 
the  following.  Color  falubris  figoifics  colour  that  in- 
dicates health  ; exercitatio  falubris,  exercifc  that prferves 
health  ; vidas  falubris,  food  that  improves  health  ; medi- 
ums falubrit , medicine  that  re/hres  health.  In  all  tlicfc 
examples  the  connrflion  exploded  by  the  adje&ive  form 
of falulnis  is  different  ; and  though  it  may  be  known 
from  previous  experience,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
expreffions  themfelves  by  which  it  can  be  nlccrtain- 
ed.  Thus,  adjeftivrs  are  each  figuificant  of  an  attri- 
bute and  eonnedicti  ; but  the  particular  kind  of  connec- 
tion is  afeertained  by  experience. — The  ufual  effed  of 
adjcBires  in  language,  is  to  modifyo r particularife  a ge- 
neral term,  by  adding  fome  qualify  or  tircvmjlance  which 
9t  may  diftinguifh  the  objeft  meant  by  that  term,  from 
The  ufual  the  other  objcCls  of  the  fame  fpreies.  I have  occalion, 
for  example,  to  fpcak  of  a particular  roan,  of  whofe 
to  modify  name  I am  ignorant.  llie  word  man  is  too  general 
a general  for  my  pnrpofc,  it  being  applicable  to  every  indrvuhutl 
tcrm*  of  the  human  fpccits.  In  what  way  then  do  I pro- 
ceed, in  order  to  particularize  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  de- 
note that  very  man  whom  I mean  to ffieefy?  I annex  or 
conjoin  to  it  fuch  words  as  are  figuificant  of  objects  and 
qualities  with  which  he  is  consulted,  and  which  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  others  from  whom  l mean  to 
dsjfmguijh  him.  Thus  I can  fay,  a man  rf  prudence  or  a 
prudent  man,  a wife  man,  a good  man,  a brave  man,  See. 
By  thefe  additions  the  general  tegn  man  is  limited,  or 
modified,  and  can  be  applied  oaly  to  certain  men  to 
whom  belong  the  attributes  exprcllcd  by  the  adjedicc s 
prudent,  wife,  good,  and  brave.  If  it  Ik  ftill  too  gene- 
ral for  my  purpnfe,  I can  add  to  it  other  qualities  and 
circumllam.cs,  till  I make  it  fo  particular  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  but  one  imfivulued  man  in  the  uuiverfe. 

85.  This  is  the  way  in  which  aojectivm  ate  erm- 
94  monly  ufed,  but  it  is  not  the  onfy  way.  Infttad  of  be- 
The  re-  Jug  employed  to  modify  a fubflantive,  they  fomclimcs 
*****  rf  appear  a*  the  principal  words  in  the  fentcncc,  when  the 
fomedmes  Me  ufe  of  the  fubfantive  fee  mi  to  be  to  modify  the  ah- 
the  cafe.  JbresB  noun,  contained  under  the  aJjedive  to  which  that 
fubftantive  is  joined.  In  order  to  underftand  this,  it 
will  be  neccflary  to  a.tcnd  to  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  proportion,  that 
when  any  term  or  phrafe  is  employed  to  denote  a em- 
plex  concept un,  the  mind  lias  a power  of  confidering,  in 
w hat  order  it  pltafct,  th efimple  ideas  of  which  the  rciw- 
p!ex  conception  is  compofed.  To  illuftratc  this  obferva- 
tion  by  mi  example:  The  word  rques  in  Latin,  denotes  a 
complex  conception,  of  which  the  nnjlihsentji.nple  ideas  arc 
thofe  of  a man  and  a horfe  \ with  this  connexion  fubfiJt- 
between  them,  that  the  man  is  conceived  as  op 
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the  hack  of  the  horfe.  In  the  ufe  of  this  word,  it  it 
well  known  that  the  idea  fiafi  in  order , as  being  the 
principal  fulfil  of  the  proportion,  is  commonly  th  mas 
on  tie  back  of  th  lsorfe  ; but  it  is  not  fo  always,  for  the 
mmd  may  o-nuder  the  horse  as  the  principal  object, 

Thus  when  Virgil  fays, 

Fr*-J  Pt.'i-t? ri»u  J.mfithet  gin  JtLtt, 

J+pjiri  A r/»  ; atque  1 qp 1 T 1 M Jtmene/i  t .1  remit 
kji'lTAH  iOL'.ri  ORKMOS  OI  OMUAU  f*ptrtnt  — 

the  energies  attributed  to  the  e.bjeci  ftgnified  by  equi- 
tkm,  make  it  evident  that  the  horfe  and  not  the  man 
is  meant ; for  it  is  not  the  property  of  a man,  infidtare 
ftdo,  et  grejfnt  glmterare  fuperbts. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  true  where  the  complex 
objcS  is  denoted  by  two  or  more  words  ; an  adjective,  for 
inliance,  and  a fubjlanlive.  Thus  in  the  phrafe fimmus 
mom  fe  inter  nulila  condit,  the  wordn  fummus  mont  repre- 
fent  a complex  conception,  of  which  the  conit ituent  ideas 
are  thofe  of  height  and  mountain , connected  together  by 
the  adjeBive  form  of  fummus.  Either  of  thefe  ideas 
may  be  the  fubjcdl  of  the  proportion  ; and  the  expref- 
fion  will  accordingly  admit  of  two  different  figuifica- 
tions.  If  mons  be  made  the  fuhje6k  of  the  propofition, 
the  meaning  will  be,  *'  the  higheft  mountain  hidbs  it- 
fclf  among  the  clouds.”  If  the  fubjlasttive  included  in 
the  radical  part  of  fummus  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  the 
propofition,  the  exprefiion  will  fignify,  “ the  furnmit, 
or  higheft  part  of  the  mountain,  hides  itfelf  among 
the  clouds.”  The  latter  is  the  true  import  of  tire  feu- 
tencc. 

86.  From  thefe  obfervations  and  examples,  we  {hall  Tw<?ufe*» 
be  enabled  to  underftand  the  two  ufes  of  the  advdivc.  ti,e  *4, 
It  is  either  employed,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  jeSivc. 
to  reflrid  or  modify  a general  term  ; or  the  ah 
jlract  fubflantrve  contained  in  the  adjective  is  modified 
by  the  noun,  with  which,  in  the  concrete  or  adjetiive 
form,  that  abfirad  fubflaiJive  is  joined.  The  full  may 
be  called  the  dirtd,  the  fccond  the  inverfe , acceptation 
of  adjeftives. 

The  inverfe  acceptation  of  adjectives  and  participles 
(for  both  arc  ufed  in  the  fame  manner)  has  not,  ex- 
cept in  a very  few  inftanccs,  been  noticed  by  any 
gretmmasdan;  yet  the  principle  is  of  great  extent  in  lan- 
guage. In  otdrr  to  explain  it,  we  (hall  produce  a few 
examples  j which  on  any  other  principle  it  is  impofiiMe 
to  underftand. 

Idray,  fpcaking  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity at  Rome,  fays,  Rignatum  efl  Roms  abvetttt  coxravA 
ad  Liu  ska  x am  annas  dtuenlui  quadraginta  qua/ nor,  “ Mo- 
narchy fubfifted  at  Rome,  not  from  the  city  built  (which 
would  convey  no  meaning),  Lilt  fiom  the  budding  of  th 
city,  to  its  deiroerasve,* * &c.  Both  the  participles  eondita 
and  fiber  Main  arc  here  ufed  invcrfely;  that  is,  the  abjlraH 
fubjlansives  contained  in  eondita  and  Herat  am  are  modi- 
fied or  reftricted  by  the  fuhftantivcs  urle  and  urban, 
va  ith  which  they  unite.  Again,  Ovid,  fpcaking  of  the 
cont.-ft  between  Ajax  and  Ulyjfes  for  the  arms  of  Achil- 
les. has  thefe  lines : 

li-ft  r/vjicfft^m  qm  jut  \eflaa  via.- at, 

//W  feme*  ffiuitt,  uriunu  »t  Ncsioka  chimin 
hfllan  ife  rear.-  ■ — — 

Here  alfo  the  adjedive  or  participle  deslrtvm  is  taken 
inverfely,  and  tne  general  notion  of  de/erf  ton  contained 
in  it  is  modified  or  rendered  particuf.tr  by  being  joined 
with  the  1 u Libia  live  Nmtoul.  The  meaning  of  the 

paflige 
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pnffUgc  is,  u I will  never  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
defertu/m  of  Nfior  was  not  a crime.*’  Were  defrrtum  to 
be  taken  dsretily  as  an  adjeRive  modifying  \i%  fulfiantive, 
the  frntenee  muft  be  tranfiated,  " I cannot  believe 
that  Nejior  defertrd  was  not  a crime.”  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  nonfenfe  ; as  Nestor,  whether  defined 
or  not  ( lefertrd , could  not  be  a crime. 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  many  more  examples  of  ad- 
jectives taken  inverfily ; but  thefe  may  fufSce  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  general  principle,  and  to  (how,  that  without 
attending  to  it,  it  is  impoflihle  to  undcrfland  the  an- 
cient authors.  Wc  (hall  adduce  one  indancc  of  it  from 
6hakefpearc,  to  evince  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  an- 
cient languages,  though  in  thefe  it  is  certainly  more 
frequent  than  in  the  modem  : 

" Preear,  freerc.  thou  bitter  Iky ; t 
" Thou  canft  not  btte  fo  nigh  « 

“ A*  kxtjrti  format  f 
" Though  (h-iQ  the  water*  wirp, 

**  1 hy  fttng  ii  nut  fo  (harp 
**  A*  fritmJt  rtmrmitr'J  »rf." 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  adjeOive  foroot  is  taken 
inverfely  ; for  it  is  not  a benefit  but  the  forgetting  of  a 
benefit,  which  bites  more  than  the  bitter  (hy  : and 
therefore,  in  this  paflage,  the  odjtftlve  ferves  not  to  mo- 
dify the  noun  f but  the  noun  benefits  is  employed  to  mo- 
dify the  alfirait  fubfianhvs  contained  in  the  adjc&ive 
forgot,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  propofition,  and  the 
principal  word  in  the  fcntence. 

Had  Mr  Harris  attended  to  this  principle,  and  re- 
flected upon  what  he  could  not  but  know,  that  all  ad - 
jedives  denote fubfiances  ; not  indeed  fub fifing  by  them - 
fives,  as  thofc  exprefiedby  nouns,  but  concretely,  as  the 
attributes  of  other  fubilanoes;  he  would  not  have  clafftd 
adjeflhxs  with  verbs,  or  have  palled  fo  Arvcre  a ernfure 
Upon  the  grammarians  for  clafling  them  with  nouns.  It 
matters  very  little  how  adjtflhrrs  arc  clajfed ,*  provided 
their  nature  and  cfftB  be  understood  ; but  they  have  at 
lcalt  as  good  a title  to  be  ranked  with  nouns  as  with 
verbs,  ar.d  in  our  opinion  a better.  To  adopt  Mr 
Harris *s  language,  they  are  homogeneous  with  rrfpe£t  to 
nouns,  as  both  denote  fubfiances  ; they  are  heterogeneous 
with  refpett  to  verbs , as  thry  never  do  denote  afiertion. 

87.  lie ii lies  original  adjectives  there  is  another  clafs, 
which  is  formed  from  (ublUntivcs.  Thus,  when  we 
fay,  the  party  of  Pnmpty,  the  fiyle  of  Cicero,  the  philofophy 
cf  Socrates  ; in  thefe  cafes,  the  party , the  Jlylr,  and  the 
philofophy  fpoken  of,  receive  a (tamp  and  character  from 
the  perfons  whom  they  refpedt  i Thofc  perfons,  there- 
fore, perform  the  part  of  attributes.  Hence  they  aOu- 
ally  pa/s  into  attrihutn-n , and  afltime  as  fuch  the  form  of 
tsdje dives . It  is  thus  wc  fay,  the  Posnpsiau  psrte,  the  Ci- 
ceronian fiyle,  and  the  Socratic  philofophy.  In  like  man- 
ner, for  a trumpet  of  brafs , we  fay  a brazen  trumpet, 
and  for  a crown  of  qold,  a golden  crown,  Arc.  Even 
pronominal  fubllantivcs  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
iniiead  of  faying,  the  book  tf  me,  and  of  thee , we  fay 
my  book,  and  thy  book  ; and  iniiead  of  faying,  the 
country  of  us,  and  of  you,  wc  lay  cur  country,  and  your 
country.  Thefe  words  my,  thy , our , your.  dec.  have 
therefore  been  propci Iy  called  pronominal  mf/eRives. 

Vnu  VIII.  Parti. 


88.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  and  mud  be  obvi- 
ous to  all,  that  fubfiances  alone  are  fufceptiblc  of  fex ; 
and  that  therefore  fulfiantive  nouns  alone  fhould  have  . 
didin&ions  refpefting  gender.  The  fame  is  true  with  Adjectives 
refpcct  to  number  and  perfin.  An  attribute  admits  Coro  thesr 
of  no  change  in  its  nature,  whether  it  belong  to  you  naturc 


or  to  me,  to  a man  or  a woman,  to  one  man  or  to 


(bould  lure 


many;  and  therefore  the  words  expreflire  of  attributes , tioiTtoie- 
onght  on  all  occafions,  and  in  every  lituation,  tobeoorefcv, 
fixed  and  invariable.  For  a9  the  qualities  gxul  and  bad,  number, or 
black  and  white,  arc  the  fame,  whether  they  be  applied  ‘ ufon’ 
to  a man  ot  a woman,  to  many  or  to  few  ; fo  the  word 
which  exprefles  any  one  of  thefe  attributes  ought  in 
flrittnefs  to  admit  of  no  alteration  with  *t whatever  fub - 
fiantive  it  may  be  joined.  Such  i*  the  order  of  nature  i 
and  that  ordir,  on  this  as  on  other  occafions,  the  Eng- 
li(h  language  molt  ilrictly  obferves : for  we  fay  equal- 
ly, a good  man  or  a good  woman  ; good  men  or  good 
women  ; a good houft  or  good houfis.  In  fomc  languages, 
indeed,  fuch  as  Greek  and  Latin,  of  which  the  nouns 
admit  of  cafes,  and  the  fentences  of  an  inverted fir uSurc, 
it  has  been  found  nt  cedar  y to  endow  adjett'sves  with 
the  threefold  dii'li  net  ion  of  gender , number,  aud  per- 
fon  i but  as  this  is  only  an  accidental  variation,  occ.i- 
caiioncd  by  particular  circumstances,  and  not  in  the 
lead  eflential  to  language,  it  belongs  not  to  our  fub- 
jefi,  but  to  the  particular  grammars  of  thtfe  tongues.  99 

There  is,  however,  one  variation  of  the  tidyeitivc , havf« 

which  has  place  in  all  language*,  it  founded  in  the  na- Jjjj* 
lure  of  things,  and  properly  belongs  to  universal  gram-  rion  faunl- 
mar.  It  is  occafioncd  by  comparing  the  attribute  of  c*!  in  the 
one  fubllance  with  a fimilar  attribute  of  another,  and  r**ure  °* 
fall*  naturally  to  be  explained  under  the  nextfe&ion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Adverus,  and  the  Comparsfon  of  Ad- 
jectives. 

89.  As  adjcRivrs  denote  the  attributes  of  fubfiances,  fo 
there  is  an  interior  clafs  of  words  whieh  denote  thewo- 
difications  of  thtfe  attributes.  Thus,  when  wc  fay  11  Ci - Yhet° 
etro  and  Pi  my  were  both  of  them  eloquent ; Statius  and  0f  adverb*? 
Virgil  both  of  them  wrote  f the  attributes  exprefled 
by  the  words  ebsquent  and  w rote  arc  immediately  refer- 
red to  Cicero,  Urg'd,  &c. ; and  as  denoting  the  attri- 
butts  ai fubfiances,  thefe  words,  the  one  an  adjedivc  and 
the  other  a verb,  have  been  both  called  attributives 
or  THE  FIRST  order.  But  when  we  fay,  “ Phny  was 
moileraltly  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent ; 

Statius  wrote  irulijferently , hue  Virgd  wrote  admirably ; 
the  words  moderately,  exceedingly , indifferently,  and  admi- 
rably, are  not  referable  to  fubfiansivei,  but  to  other 
attributes ; that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote, 
the  fignification  of  which  they  motif j.  Such  words, 
thereiorc,  having  the  lame  elfedt  upon  adj,clir\-s  that 
adjectives  have  upon  Jubfiantsvct,  have  been  called 
ATTRIBUTIVES  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER.  By  gram*  ,0f 
marians  they  have  been  called  adverbs  and, 
wc  take  the  word  verb  in  its  mod  eamprehenfive  fig-  nunc/ 
nification  (a),  as  including  not  only  verbs  property  fo 
called,  but  alfo  every  /pedes  of  words,  which,  whe- 
ther effirn tially  or  accidentally,  arc  (ignificant  of  the 
attributes  of  lublluncts,  wc  (ball  find  the  name  adverb 
K to 


(a)  Ar'fioile  aud  his  followers  called  every  word  a verb,  which  denotes  the  predicate  of  a propofition.  This 
clalfification  was  certainly  abfurd;  for  it  confounds  not  only  adjeRives  and  participles,  but  even  fubfiani'nts, 
with  verbs  : but  the  authority  of  Ariftotlc  was  great ; and  htnee  the  name  of  adverb,  though  that  word  attaches 
itfclf  only  to  an  aJjctlivc  or  participle , or  a verb  fignificant  of  an  attribute  : it  docs  not  attach  itfclf  to  the  pure  verb. 
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to  hr  a very  joft  appellation,  it  denoting  a fart  of  tliia  fentence  Socrates  it  evidently  compared  with  the 
sffjtch,  TMiK  natural  appendage  op  scch  veabs.  So  Athenians,  and  Homer  with  all  other  poeu.  Again,  if 
great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical  fyntax,  that  an  it  be  (aid  that  Socrates  was  momk  inss  than  any  other 
adverb  can  no  more  fubfill  without  its  wr£,  i.  e.  with-  Athenian,  but  that  Solomon  was  the  mo  it  ns*  of  men  t if 
out  fome  word  figni&canl  of  an  attribute , than  a verb  or  not  a comparifon  of  Solomon  with  manlind  ii*  general,  as 
asjjeflive  can  fubtift  without  its  fubfantive.  U ia  the  plainly  implied  in  the  laft  daufe  of  the  fentence,  at  a 
fame  here  as  in  certain  natural  fubjc&s.  Every  colour,  companion  of  Socrates  withthe  other  Athenians  in  thefirft} 
for  iti  exigence,  aa  much  requires  a fuperfeies,  at  the  But  if  both  imply  comparifon,  it  may  be  aiked,  In 
fet  fuperfeies  for  its  exiftence  requires  a Jotid  body.  what  confifts  the  difference  between  the  comparative  and 

Adveib*  90.  Among  the  attributes  of  fubttanccs  arc  reckon-  fuperlative?  Does  the  fuperlative  always  exptefsa  greater 
ctnotii  u cd  quantity  and  quality  : thus  we  fay  1 white  garment,  a excefs  than  the  compartaive  f No:  for  though  Sacralea 
»ut.  nG«'i»  mountaift'  5jC.  Now  fome  of  thefc  quantities  and  was  the  mojl  wife  of  the  Athenians,  yet  is  Solomon  affirm- 

»nd  tern  • arc  capable  of  intenfon  or  remiffion  ; or,  in  other  ed  to  have  been  more  wife  than  he  ; fo  that  here  a higher 

words  one  fubfianee  may  have  them  in  a greater  or  left  fufieriority  is  denoted  by  the  compaiative  mere  than  by 
degree  than  another.  Thus  we  fay,  a garment  zxc&kiuNC,-  the  fuperlative  mojl.  Is  this  then  the  difference  between 
lx  white,  a mountain  v oik* exit  or  modi  mat  sir  high . thefe  two  degrees,  that  the  fuperlative  implies  a cotn- 
Hencc,  then,  one  copious  fourcc  of fecondary  attributives  parifon  of  one  with  many,  while  the  comparative  iinpliea 
Or  ADSKsat  to  denote  thefe  two,  that  is,  batenfsm  and  onlf  a comparifon  of  one  with  one ? No  : this  is  not  al- 
remiftont  fuch  aa  greatly,  tolerably,  vajlly,  extremely,  »*  way  s the  cafe  neither.  The  Ptidmiil  fays,  that  41  he 
differently,  fee.  is  wifer  (or  more  wife)  than  all  his  teachers  ;**  where, 

*.c3  But  where  there  are  different  intentions  of  the  fame  though  the  comparative  is  ufed,  there  is  a compa- 
oOhefsme attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together:  Thus,  if  tifon  of  one  with  many.  The  real  difference  be- 
kind  com  the  garment  A be  axcMKoisratr  white,  and  the  garment  tween  thefe  two  degrees  of  comparifon  may  be  cxplain- 
B be  MontiAtur  white,  we  may  fay,  the  garment  A is  ed  thus: 

moss  white  than  the  garment  B.  This  paper  is  white.  When  we  ufe  the  fuperlative , it  is  in  confequcnce  of 
and  f now  is  white;  but  fnow  is  mohh  white  than  this  pa-  having  compared  individuals  with  the  fpeciet  to  which 
per.  In  thefe  inilanccs,  the  adverb  more  not  only  dc-  they  belong,  or  one  or  more  fpeciet  with  the  genus  un- 
note* intenfon,  but  relative  intenfon : nay,  we  Hop  not  here,  dvr  which  they  arc  comprehended.  Thus,  Socrates  was 
as  wc  not  only  denote  intenfon  merely  relative,  but  relative  the  most  mitt  of  the  Athenians , and  tlx  Athenians  were 
intenfon  than  which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus  wc(ey,Sophj-  the  most  ksughtsuko  of  ancient  nations.  In  the  fir  ft 
si-i  was  wife,  Socrates  was  mo  * s wife  than  he,  but  Solomon  claufe  of  this  fentence,  Socrates , although  compared 
was  the  most  wife  of  men.  Even  verbs,  properly  fo  called,  with  the  Athenians,  is  at  the  fame  time  con  tidered  as 
which  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  affection,  mull  ad-  one  of  them  ; and  in  the  lafi,  the  Athenians , although 
mit  both  of fmple  aod  alfo  of  comparative  mtenfumt ; but  compared  with  ancient  nations,  are  yet  confidered  a ions 
the  fmple  verb  to  bk  admits  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  of  thofc  nations.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Englifh  the  f*per - 
other.  Thus,  in  the  following  example.  Fame  he  to*  lative  is  followed  by  the  prepofition  of,  and  in  Gfetk 
ri  m uoxstban  riches  ; but  tirtue  of  all  things  he  lomut  am.'  Latin  by  the  genitive  cafe  of  the  plural  number  } to 
most  ; the  words  more  and  most  denote  the  different  fhow,  that  thr  object  which  has  the  pre  eminence  is 
somparatii'c  inter /ions  of  the  attribute  included  under  the  contidercd  as  bdonfmg  to  that  daft  of  things  with  which 
verb  loveth  ; but  the  affertion  itfclf,  which  is  the  effcntial  it  is  compared. 

part  of  the  verb,  admits  neither  of  isstenfon  nor  remiffion,  But  when  we  ufc  the  comparative  degree,  the  objrDs 
but  is  the  fame  in  all  poflible  propositions.  compared  arc  fvt  in  direct  opprfticn;  and  the  one  is  con- 

104  91.  From  this  circura (lance  of  quantities  and  quali-  tidered  not  as  a part  of  the  other,  or  at  comprehended 

MiLTtTof  *its  being  capable  of  intenfon  and  remiffion,  arife  the  under  it,  but  as  fometbing  altogether  djffinO  and  be- 
adjective*,  com  par  ison  of  adjeSive*,  audits  different  decrees,  which  longing  to  a efferent  daft . Thus,  were  one  to  fay, 
e ther  by  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  fpeciet  above  men-  **  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans,”  he  would 
tioned;  one  to  denot e fmple  excefs,  and  one  to  denote  fpeak  abfurdly  1 beeaufe  every  body  knoa-s,  that  of 
fuperlsjti  e.  Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees  the  clafs  of  men  expreffed  by  the  word  Romans  Cicero 
than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce  infsdts , was  one,  and  fuch  a fentence  would  affirm  tint  orator 
which  ia  abfurd.  For  why  flop  at  a limited  number,  to  have  been  more  eloquent  than  himfrlf.  But  when 
when,  in  all  fubje&s  fufccptible  of  intenfion,  the  inter-  it  is  laid  that  “ Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
mediate  exceffcs  arc  in  a manner  infinite  ? Between  other  Romans,  or  than  any  other  Roman,”  the  language 
the  firfi fmple  white  and  the  fuperlative  whitef,  there  is  proper,  and  the  affirmation  true  : for  though  the 
Ere  infinite  degrees  of  more  white ; aud  the  fame  may  perfons  fpokeo  of  were  all  of  the  fame  clafs  or  city, 
he  faid  of  more  great,  more  flrong,  more  minute,  &c.  yet  Cicero  is  here  fet  in  contraditlin&ion  to  the  reft 
The  doctrine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees  of  hi*  countrymen,  and  is  not  contidercd  as  one  of  the 
of  comparifon,  which  they  call  the  pofftxe,  the  compa-  perfon*  with  whom  he  is  compared.  It  is  for  this 
rati  c,  and  the  fuperlative,  muR  be  abfurd;  both  beeaufe  rcafon  that  in  Englifti  the  comparative  degree  is  folio  w- 
in  their  pftive  there  is  no  comparifon  at  all,  and  beeaufe  ed  by  a noun  governed  by  the  word  of  contradiftinc- 
their fuperlative  is  a comparative  as  much  as  their  compel-  lion  than,  aod  in  Latin  hy  a noun  in  the  ablative  cafe 
rathe  itfclf.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  met  with  governed  by  the  prepofition  pro  (a)  cither  exprefi'ed 
every  where  : Socrates  was  the  most  stub  of  all  the  Athe-  or  utvderftood.  We  have  already  ubfetvcd,  that  the 
cinns  / Homer  was  the  most  svauxtr.  of  ail  poets,  &C.  In  ablative  cafe  denotes  concou.itaucy : and  therefore  when 


adverb*, 


(b)  See  RudJimanni  Grammulica  Jnfitutiones , Pars f cun  da,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

Although  it  i»  certainly  true,  that  when  we  ufe  the  fuptrlalnt,  we  ought  in  propriety  to  confider  the  thing. 


chap.  v.  grammar. 

■a  adje&Sve  in  the  comparative  degree  is  prefixed  to  the  fuperlative  of  eminence  fomething  of  comparifon  mu! 
a ftouti,  that  noun  is  put  in  the  eddative  cafe,  to  denote  be  remotely  or  indireBty  intimated,  ao  we  cannot  rcafon- 
that  two  things  are  compared  together  in  company ; but  ably  call  a man  very  eloquent  without  comparing  hit  e« 
by  means  of  the  prepofition,  exprefled  or  underwood,  loquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men . This  is 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  afjeBsve  is  indeed  true  j but  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  com- 
feen  to  be  preferred  before  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  parifon  is  more  clearly  intimated  in  this  fuperlatit  than 
105  noun,  in  the  fimtdc  ad/eBtve  eloquent  : for  when  wc  fay  that  a 

Or  bjr  in-  9^,  We  have  hitherto  confidcred  comparatives  as  ex-  man  ia  eloquent,  we  mark  between  his  eloquence  and 
ncakui.  profled  by  the  words  more  and  mojl  ; but  the  authors,  that  of  other  men  a diftinction  of  the  fame  kmd,  though 
or  improvers  of  language,  have  contrived  a method  to  not  in  the  fame  degree,  as  when  we  fay  that  be  is  verp 
retrench  the  ufe  of  thefe  adverbs , by  exprelfing  their  eloquent. 


force  by  an  inficBion  of  the  adjeBnr.  Thus,  in  Head  of 
more  fair,  they  fay  fairs  a ; intlead  of  mofi  fair , fair- 
feST  : and  the  fame  method  of  comparifon  takes  place 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ; with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  genius  of  thefe  langua- 
ges and  ours,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  the  com- 
panion either  in  the  one  method  or  in  the  other  ; 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  comparifon  is  fcl-Jom  if 
ever  formed  by  the  afliftance  of  the  adverb,  but  always 
by  the  inflexion  of  the  adjedive.  Hence  this  inflec- 
tion is  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  conlidercd 
as  a neceffary  accident  of  the  adjtBive  ; but  it  has  reached 
no  farther  thsn  to  atRcBrves , and  participles  Jharing  the 
nature  of  adjeOives.  The  attributes  cx  prided  by  verbs 
a<e  a*  lufceptiblc  of  comparifon  as  thofe  exprefled  by 
adjedives  ; but  they  arc  always  compared  by  means  of 
adverbs , the  verb  being  too  much  diverfified  already  to 
10$  admit  of  more  variations  without  perplexity. 

Compara*  93.  It  mud  be  confcflcd  that  confaratives , as  well 
tive*  h>»:e  the  ftmple  as  the  fuperlative,  feem  iometimes  to  part 
thrift  kjv  with  their  relative  nature,  and  to  retain  only  their 
I,.T  ™f*tintt*f* r.  Thus  in  the  degree  dcootiog  fimpie  excels  : 

TkISTIOK,  ti  Ucrymii  tcmlti  f*ff*f*  V»rg- 

7 Ytftior  means  nothing  more  than  that  Fenus  was  very 
fad.  In  the  degree  called  the  fuperlative  this  is  more 
ufiisil.  Phrafes  extremely  common  are,  Fir doGifiimus, 
vir  fortijjimus , 44  a moll  learned  man.  a mod  brave 
man  i.  e.  not  the  bravefi  and  mafl  learned  man  that 
ever  cxifled,  but  a man  poflefling  thofe  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  Englifh,  when  wc  intimate  that  a 
certain  quality  is  poflefled  in  an  eminent  degree,  with- 
out making  any  direB  comparifon  between  it  and  a fimi- 
lar  quality,  we  do  it  by  tlie  intenfivc  word  very,  more 
commonly  than  by  mofi:  as,  Cicero  was  rut  eloquent;  the 
mind  ofjolmfon  sum  tfry  vigorous.  This  mode  of  ex- 
prtflion  has  been  called  the  fuper/ative  of  eminence , to  di- 
tiinguifh  it  from  the  other  fipaMte , which  'vs  faperla- 
tive  upon  comparifon.  Yet  it  may  be  faid,  that  even  in 


In  Englilh  wc  diftinguilh  the  two  fupcrlativet,  by 
prefixing  to  the  one  the  definite  article  the , to  Ihow  that 
fomething  is  predicated  of  the  objc&  exprefled  by  it, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other  objc&  ; and  by 
fubjoining  the  prcpofilion  of,  to  Ihow  that  the  objects 
with  which  it  is  compared  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
itfclf : as,  “ Solomon  was  the  wifell  of  men  ; Heftor 
was  t/v  mod  valiant  of  the  Trojans.*'  To  the  other 
(c)  fuperlative  we  only  prefix  the  indefinite  articles: 
as,  “ he  was  a very  good  man  : he  was  a mod  valiant 
foldier.”  ,0* 

94.  As  there  are  feme  qualities  which  admit  of  cor t-  Adjedives 
parifon , fo  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none  : ftich, 
lor  example, are  thofe  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies^ 
arifwg  from  their  figure ; as  when  wc  fay,  a circnlar^^^i. 
table,  a quadrangular  court,  a conical  piece  of  metal,  fun. 

Ac.  The  reafon  is,  that  a million  of  things  partici- 
pating the  fame  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if  they 
do  it  at  all  To  fay,  therefore,  that  while  A and  B 
are  both  quailrangular,  A is  more  or  left  quadrangular 
than  B,  is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all  attri- 
butives denoting  defnite  quantities  of  whatever  nature  : 
for  as  there  can  be  no  comparifon  without  bitenfun  or 
rrmifjion . and  as  there  can  be  no  intrnfion  or  rc  million  in 
things  always  definite,  therefore  thefe  attributives  can 
admit  of  no  comparifon.  By  the  fame  method  of 
rtafontng,  we  difeover  the  caufc  why  no  fubfianttve  is 
fufcptible  of  thefe  degrees  of  comparifon.  A mountain 
cannot  be  faid  mokk  to  a*  or  to  ixurthan  a mol e-hifl; 
but  the  more  or  left  mud  be  fought  for  in  their  quan- 
tities. In  like  manner,  when  we  refer  many  indivi- 
duals to  one  fpccics,  the  lion  A cannot  be  called  more  et 
Ron  than  the  lion  B (u)  ; but  if  more  any  thing,  he  it 
more fierce,  more  fesnft,  or  exceeding  in  fomc  fuch  attri- 
bute. Bo  again,  in  referring  many  fp&cics  to  one  ge- 
nus, a crocodile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a lizard  ; 
nor  a tiger  more  than  a cat  : but,  if  any  thing,  the 
crocodile  and  tygerare  more  bulky,  more firong.  See.  than 
K 2 the 


compared  as  of  the  fame  clafs  ; and  when  we  ufe  the  comparative , as  of  different  dalles  5 yet  is  not  this  di/Hnc* 
/ion  always  attended  to  by  the  bed  writers  in  any  language.  In  Latin  and  Greek  the  comparative  is  fome- 
times  ufed,  where  in  Englilh  we  Ihould  ufe  the  fuperlative  ; as  dextera  efi  fortior  manuum  ; and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is 
faid,  that  “ a grain  of  muftard-feed  is  the  fmaller  ( of  all  feeds,  but  when  grown  up  it  is  the  greater 
( *•«£“»)  of  herbs.**  Even  in  Englifli,  the  cudom  of  the  language  permits  us  not  to  fay  44  he  is  the  talhfl  of  the 
two,**  it  mud  be  the  taller  of  the  two  ; but  we  cannot  fay  44  he  is  the  taller  of  the  three/*  it  mud  be  the  t stiff. 
For  thefe  and  other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  no  reafon  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things  ; they  an; 
errors  made  proper  by  ufe.  # , 

(c)  In  Englilh,  the  termination  efl  is  peculiar  to  the  fuperlative  of  comparifon,  to  which  the  definite  article  i* 
prefixed.  Thus  wc  may  fay,  14  rfomer  was  the  fubtsmefl  of  poets;**  but  wc  cannot  fay,  44  Homer  was  a fub* 
limed  poet.**  Again,  wc  may  fay,  14  Homer  was  a xety  fublimc  poet;**  bu&  not,  44  Homer  was  the  verst 
fublime  poet.” 

(o)  When  Pope  fays  of  a certain  peribn,  that  he  is  44  a tradefman,  meek,  and  much  a liar/*  the  lad  phrafe 
it  the  fame  with  much  given  to  lying,  the  word  Rar  having  the  cffoA  of  an  attributive. 
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Adverb* 
divided  in 
to  claiu*. 


109 

The  mean, 
ing  of  ad- 
verbs to  be 
aftemined 
by  crymo- 
lo ST- 

1 10 

of 

them  mare 
abbrevia- 
tions. 


GRAMMAR.  Chap. 

the  animals  with  which  they  arc  compared ; the  cxeefs,  now  j at  an bet  time,  by  w hen  ; at  that  time,  by  thin  j 
aa  before,  being  derived  from  their  attributes.  many  timet,  by  often  ; not  many  times , by  seldom,  &c. 

95.  Of  the  adverbs  or  freandary  attributivet  already  97.  Mr  Horne  Toole  has,  with  great  industry  and 
mentioned,  thofe  denoting  intrnfion  and  remffion  may  accuracy,  traced  many  of  the  Engliffi  adverbs  from 
be  called  adverbs  of  <loantitt  continuous,  a * greatly,  their  origin  in  the  ancient  Saxon  and  other  northern 
xafily,  to/e rally,  Stc.  5 cure,  twice,  thrice , See.  (r)  are  tongues,  and  fhown  them  to  be  e.thcr  corruptions  of 
Anvrxns  of  quantity  discrete;  more  and  smfl,  left  and  other  words  or  abbreviations  of  phrafes  auj  i'cntcnccs. 
left,  to  which  may  be  added  equally,  proportional-  He  obfervo,  that  44  all  adverb*  ending  in  ly,  the  moft 
ly.  See.  are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are  others  of  prolitic  branch  of  the  family,  are  iufficienily  under* 

00*1  in:  as  when  we  fay,  uoukitlt  indufirious , r*a-  Hood:  the  termination  being  only  the  word  like  cor- 
rupted ; and  the  corruption  fo  much  the  more  calily 
and  certainly  difeovered,  at  the  tciininaiion  remains 
more  pure  and  dillingutihable  in  the  other  litter  lan- 
guages, in  which  it  is  written  tick,  lyk , Ug,  ligen.”  He 

....  might  have  added,  that  in  Scotland  the  word  file  is, 

differ  honfl.  bonjlly , and  honejly?  The  anfwer  is,  They  at  this  day,  frtquently  ufed  mile  ad  of  the  Eitglilh  ter- 
arc  \n  tffence  the  fame  : but  they  differ  in  aa  much  as  ruination  ly;  as  for  it  goodly  figure,  the  common  people 
hotvfi  is  the  attributive  of  a noun;  hontjity,  of  r erb  or  >ul-  fay  it  good  like  figure.  Upon  this  principle  the  greater 
jeiri  e;  and  honejly  being  diverted  of  ihifc  its  Sttribil-  part  of  atherbs  arc  relolvcd  into  thofe  pints  of  fpcech 
live  relations,  affumcB  the  power  of  a noun  01  fuiflvuUe,  which  wre  have  already  coniidcred,  as  honejVy  into 
fo  as  to^ftand  by  itfclf  honejl  like,  vnfUy  into  vajldike,  & c.  fo  that  when  wc 

96.  The  adverbs  hitherto  mentioned  are  common  to  fay  of  a man  he  is  bunejlly  induflrious,  we  affirm  that  he 
verbs  oj  every  fpec'us  ; but  there  are  fome  which  arc  con-  is  bon :j}- it  ice  tmiujlruMs,  or  that  his  indujiry  has  the  ap- 
fined  to  verbs  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  to  fuch  verbs  as  pearaiue  of  being  honejl.  Adverbs  of  a different  tcr- 
denote  motions  or  energies  with  their  privations.  All  minatiou  the  fame  acute  writer  rcfolves  thus  : Aghast 


QOAI.1TY 

JiSSTt.}  brave;  they  fought  Bltnrfir.  he  painted  risKLT. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  how 
the  fame  tiring,  participating  the  fame  cffence,  affuines 
different  grammatical  forms  from  its  different  rela- 
tions For  example,  fuppofe  it  ihould  be  afleed,  How 


motion  and  ref  imp))  time  ami  place  as  a kind  of  neccf 
fury  coincidence.  Hence,  when  we  would  exprefi  the 
place  or  time  of  cither,  we  have  recourfe  to  adverbs  form- 
ed for  this  purpofe  ; of  place,  as  when  wc  fay,/*  flood 
t«£*a,  be  went  ues/CK,  he  came  hums*  ; of  time,  as 


into  tire  pad  participle  aoazld  j 

“ The  French  etcbin-.cd, — 'be  devil  wa*  m ?rmi 

44  All  the  whole  army  Ituod  «/«seiui  him  " Slaitfparr. 

Ago,  into  the  pad  paiticiplc  aconf  or  cone.  Asun- 


fay,  hr  Jlood  tuck.  he  ■went  he  »' *.  In-  dcr.vc*  from  AausDnro,  fe/vrated  t the  paft 

travelled  nttut.tr.  To  theft  may  be  added  the  adverb,  »>  An8>°  ’'rb  ‘‘/‘utdrui. .-  a word 

which  denote  the  htnfum  and  remit™,  peculiar  la  ua-  "“,ch>  aU  varR  t>'  »,  to  be  found,  he  fuva,  in  all 

non,  fuch  a«  fpeeddy.  Ac.  j a,  aim  “tc  nuit  hero  tongue,  ; and  ta  originally  from  fond,  i.  e. 

adverb*  of  place  made  out  of  prepfitions , luch  as  upward  p o wit, from  wittan  to  know;  as  videlicet  and 

and  downward  from  up  and  down.  It  may,  however,  f uuttp  in  ***t,l,»  arc  Abbreviations  of  videre-licet  and 
be  doubted  whether  fome  of  thefc  words,  as  well  as  Jare [uft;  |fNERD*»  refolves  into  need  is.  ufed  pa- 
many  others,  which  do  not  lo  pioperly  modify  at/ri-  fCn!r!tlCa?X  ; ^as,  “ I mult  needs  do fuch  a thing,’*— 1 »•  I 
lutes,  as  mark  fume  remote  circumflance  attending  an  at-  ( ncc^  *0  do  Jj,c^  a l*llnS  » f e*  “ * muJ  do  «» 

* • • there  is  need  ot  it.  Anon,  which  our  old  authors 

rife  for  immediately,  inflantly,  means,  he  fays,  in  one ; i.  e. 
tn  one  vtflant,  moment , minute.  As, 

“ And  right  jit4m  withouten  mure  abode.’1 
u jinn*  in  all  the  hatle  I can.” 

Alone  and  only  are  rcfolved  iuto  all  one,  and  one- 
like.  In  the  Dutch,  f.kn  is  one ; and  all-een  alone; 
and  all-ben-like,  only,  anciently  aloru/y.  Alul  is 
Thus, 

^••***  CLt.tr. 


tribute  or  our  way  of  conceiving  it,  are  truly  adverbs , 
though  fo  galled  by  the  gramnuiians  The  fiinplc 
affirmative  and  negative  Yts  and  no  are  called  ad  erls , 
though  they  funly  do  not  lignify  that  which  we  hold 
to  be  the  very  efltnce  of  the  adverb,  a modification  of 
attributes.  *•  Is  he  learned  ? No.**  44  Is  he  brave  ? Vet.** 

Here  the  two  adverbs,  as  they  arc  called,  fignify  not 
any  modification  of  the  attributes  brave  and  learned,  but 
a total  negation  of  the  attribute  in  the  one  cafe,  and  bive,  or  in  life. 
in  the  other  a declaration  that  the  attribute  belongs  11  QriAcunie 

to  the  perfon  fpoken  of.  ^ Aucht  or  oucht  j a whit  or  o whit  ; o being  foiw 

Adverbs  arc  indeed  applied  to  many  purpofes  *,  ami  mcrly  written  for  the  article  a,  or  for  the  numeral* 
their  general  nature  maybe  better  underftood  by  reading  one;  and  whit  or  bwit,  in  Saxon,  fignifying  a Imatl 
a lift  of  them,  ar.d  attending  to  their  etymology,  than  thing,  a point  ox  jot.  Awhile,  which  is  ufually  olaf- 
by  any  general  defeription  or  definition.  Many  of  fed  with  adverbs,  is  evidently  a noun  with  the  indefinite 
them  feern  10  have  been  introduced  into  language  in  article  prefixed*;  awhile , i.  e.  a time.  Whilst,  an- 
order  to  exprefs  by  one  word  the  meaning  of  two  or  cicntly  and  more  properly  whiles,  is  plainly  the  Saxon 
three  ; and  are  mere  abbreviation*  of  nouns,  verbii,  and  hwile-es,  time  that.  Aloft  was  formerly  written 
adjectives.  Thus,  the  import  of  the  phrafe,  in  what  on-loft  ; As,  7 

placer*  cupreflcJ  by  the  Gnglc  word  w»m ; "via,  - And  )c> 

place,  by  whither  ; from  thu  place,  by  hence  ; in  a 41  Over  si  thug.wr  uk<  Chr.ft  on  loft*  ” Cbametr. 

direction  af: ending,  by  upwards  ; at  the  prefent  time , by  Now,  fays  Mr  Horne  Tooke,  lyftt  in  the  Anglo  Saxon,. 


(e)  Thcfe  words  were  anciently  written  one*/,  twit*/,  thrids ; and  arc  merely  the  genitives  of  one,  two,  three , 
the  lubftan  ti  ve  time  or  turn  being  omitted.  Thus,  How  often  did  you  write  ? Anfwer,  Once , i.  c.  wrcV  time.  See 
Horne  Tooke  t Diverfons  of  Purity.  $ 
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Chap.  V. 


G R 


u the  air  or  the  clouds,  in  lyftf  cummemde,  WWW 
in  the  clouds,  (Hi  Luke.)  In  thcDanilh,  luft  is  air;  and 

at  fpronge  i luften toblywup  into  the  air,  or  aloft. 
So  i.»  the  Dutch,  de  lot/  Ixlben,  to  fail  before  the  winJ  ; 
fat  it  it , to  ply  to  windward  ; leaf,  the  weather  gage, 
ice.  From  the  lame  root  are  our  other  words : Loft , 
lefty , to  luff,  Ue,  leeward,  lift,  8c c.  It  would  be  need- 
lcli,  aa  the  ingenious  author  obferves  to  notice  fuch 
adveibn  a>,  afoot,  a days,  a/bore,  of  ray,  ajlope,  aright, 
abed,  abaci,  abreajl,  of  oca,  aloud,  ajide , ijieid,  aground, 
alatul,  8cc.  Thcfe  are  at  firil  view  feen  for  what  they 
arc.  Nor  (hall  we  follow  him  through  the  anal)  (is 
which  he  has  given  of  many  other  adverbs,  of  which 
the  origin  is  Dot  fo  obvious  as  of  thcfc.  Of  the  truth 
of  his  principles  we  are  faiUficd;  and  have  not  a 
doubt,  but  that  upon  thofe  principles  a man  conver- 
(ant  with  our  earlieft  witters,  and  thoroughly  (killed 
in  the  present  languages,  may  trace  every  Engliih  (s) 
adverb  to  its  fource,  and  (how  that  it  is  no  part  of 
fpecch  feparate  from  thofe  which  we  have  already 
coufidered.  The  adverbs,  however,  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  are  of  too  much  importance  to  he  thus  pa  fled 
over ; and  as  we  have  never  feen  an  account  of  them 
at  all  fatisfoctory,  except  that  which  has  been  given 
by  Nome  Tooke,  wc  (hall  tranferibe  the  fubtlance  of 
what  be  fays  concern  ays,  yi  a,  yes,  aud  no.  To  us 
tbefe  words  have  always  appeared  improperly  claflcd 
with  adverbs  upon  every  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  that  part  of  fpcech.  Accordingly,  our  au- 
thor  fays,  that  aye  or  yea  is  the  imperative  of  a verb 
of  northern  extraction  ; and  means,  have,  ptffifs,  enjoy. 
And  vis  is  a contraction  of  ay>es.  have,  poflefs,  en- 
joy, that.  Thus,  when  it  is  alkcd  whether  a man  be 
learned,  if  the  anfwcr  be  by  the  word  yes,  it  is  equi- 
valent  to  have  that,  enjoy  that,  belief  or  that  propo- 
fition.  (See  wliat  was  (aid  of  the  nature  of  interroga- 
tion, Chap.  IV.  n°  76. 

The  northern  verb  of  which  yea  is  the  imperative, 
is  in  Danifh  fjlr,  to  pqffrfs,  have,  enjoy.  Eja,  aye  or 
yea;  ejs,  pjfejfion  ; z J t R , poffejfor  In  Swcdilh  it  is 
EGA,  to ppffeft  ; of  which  the  imperative  is  ja,  aye,  yea: 
Egare,  pjfjfor.  In  German,  ja  frgnitics  aye  or  yea  ; 
iigenlr,  pojftjjor,  owner , eigen,  own.  In  Dutch, 
Eigen  lh  u to  pojfffs  ; j a,  aye,  yea. 

Greenwood  derives  not  and  its  abbreviate  no  from 
the  Latin ; Minlhow,  from  the  Hebrew ; and  Junius, 
from  the  Creek.  Our  author  very  properly  obferves, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  could  not  wait  for  a 
word  expreflive  of  diflent  till  the  eftablifbment  of  thofe 
nations  and  languages:  and  adds,  that  we  need  not  be 
inquilitive  nor  doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  fig- 
nificaliun  of  not  and  no;  fiuce  we  find  that,  in  the 
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Danifh,  nodig,  in  the  Swedtfh,  nodig,  and  in  the 
Dutch,  nooi>E,  node,  and  NO,  mean  averfe,  unwilling . 
So  that  when  it  is  afked  whether  a man  be  brave,  if 
the  anfwer  be  no,  it  is  a declaration  that  he  who 
makes  it  is  averfe  from  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  pro- 
pofitiun. 

98.  Mod  writers  on  grammar  have  mentioned  a 
fpecica  of  adverbs,  which  they  call  ad  erbt  of  interroga- 
tion; fuch  as  where,  whence,  whit  far,  how,  dtc.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  fpcech,  which,  of 
itfclf,  denotes  interrogation.  A qiu-llion  is  never  a(k- 
td  otherwite  than  by  abbreviation,  by  a Jingle  word , 
whether  that  word  be  a noun,  a pronoun,  a verb,  or  an 
adverb.  The  word  where  is  equivalent  to — -in  what 
place ; whence  to — from  what  place;  and  now  to — in 
what  manner , See.  In  thcfc  phrafes,  IN  what  place,  from 
what  place,  and  ts  what  manner,  the  only  word  that 
can  be  fuppolcd  to  have  the  force  of  an  interrogative, 
i t what,  which  is  refutable  into  that  which:  But  we 
have  already  explained,  in  the  chapter  of  Pronouns , the 
principles  upon  which  the  relative  is  made  to  denote 
interrogation,  and  the  fame  rcafoning  will  account 
for  the  adverbs  where,  whence , whither,  how . See.  being 
employed  as  interrogatrues.  When  we  fay,  where  were 
you  yejlerday  f whence  have  you  come ? whither  are  you 
going  ? how  do  you  perform  your  journey?  Wc  merely  life 
fo  many  abbreviations  for  the  following  fentcnccs;  tell 
us,  or  deferihe  to  us,  the  FLACK  where  (or  in  which ) 
you  were  yejlerday ; the  place  whence  (or  from  which) 
you  have  come ; the  place  to  which  you  are  going ; tub 
manner  in  which  you  perform  your  journey.  And  fo  much 
for  adverbs.  We  now  proceed  to  thofe  parts  of  fpcech 
which  arc  ufually  called  prefiofitions  and  conjunctions,  and 
of  which  the  ufc  is  to  connctt  the  other  words  of  a 
fenter.ee,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  Jimple  fentcnccs 
into  one  compound  fcntcncc. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Off  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  In- 
terjections. 

99.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  a man  while  awake  tit 
is  confeious  of  a continued  train  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  paffing  in  his  mind,  which  depends  little  upon 
his  own  will ; that  he  cannot  to  the  train  add  a new  linked  to-  * 
idea;  and  that  he  can  but  very  feldom  break  its  con-gethcr, 
nc&ion.  To  the  flighted  reflection  thcfc  tiulhs  mud 
be  apparent.  Our  firlt  ideas  arc  thofe  which  we  de- 
rive irom  external  objects  making  imprclfions  on  the 
fenfes;  but  all  the  external  objects  which  fall  under  our 
obfetvaliou  are  linked  together  in  fuch  a manner  as 
indicates  them  to  be  parts  of  one  great  and  regular 

fytiem. 


(s)  The  fame  refolution  might  probably  be  made  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  adverbs , were  wc  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fources  of  thofe  tongues  as  Mr  Horne  Tooke  is  with  the  fources  of  the  Englilh  language. 

Many  of  the  Latin  adverbs  (fays  the  learned  Ruddiman)  arc  nothing  cite  but  adjeSive  nouns  or  pronouns. 
Having  the  prcpcjition  and  fubjlanti.e  understood  ; as,  quo,  eo,  eodem,  for  ad  qua,  ea,  eadem  (lota),  or  cut,  ft,  eidem 
(loco);  for  of  old  thefe  datives  ended  in  0.  Thru,  qua,  hoc,  iliac,  8c c.  arc  plainly  adjectives  in  the  abl.  fftng .. 
ffemin.  the  word  tia  •*  a way,"  and  the  prepofition  in,  being  understood.  Many  of  them  are  compounds ; as, 
quomodo,  1.  c.  quo  modo  ; quemadmos/um,  1.  e.  ad  quem  modum  ; quamobrem , i.  e.  ob  quam  rem  ; quart , i.  e.  (pro ) 
.qua  re;  quorffum,  i. e.  verfus  quem  ( locum);  fcilicet,  i.  C.ffcire  fact;  videlicet,  i.  e.  vidcre  licet ; duet,  i.  e.  ire  fart; 
illico , i.  e.  m loco;  magnopere,  i.  c-  magno  opere  ; ntmtrum , i.  e.  ni  (ejl)  mirum  ; hodie,  i.  e.  hoc  die  ; po/frahe , i.  t.  po- 
ffero  die  ; pridie,  i.  e.  prt  die.  ProfeSo,  eerie,  fane,  male,  bene,  plane , are  obvioufly  adjectives,  forte  is  the  abla- 
tive of  Jors  ; and  if  we  had  leifure  to  purfue  the  fubjcCt,  and  were  m alters  of  all  the  languages  from  which  the 
Latin  is  derived,  wc  doubt  not  but  wc  (hould  be  able  to  rcfolvc  every  adverb  into  a fdjlanthc  ox  adjective. 
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fyftcra.  When  we  take  a view  of  the  things  by  which 
wc  are  furroutnh d,  and  which  are  the  archetypes  of 
our  ideas,  their  inherent  qualities  are  not  more  re- 
in markable  than  the  various  relations  by  which  they  are 
By  various  connedt-d  Cauft  and  ejfed,  contiguity  in  time  or  in 
relatiomi  placC>  high  and  low,  prior  and  pojlcrior , refnnbiatut  and 
controjl,  with  a thoufand  other  relations,  conned  things 
together  without  end.  There  is  not  a (ingle  thing 
which  appears  folitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  con- 
nection. The  only  difference  is,  that  forac  are  inti- 
mately and  fnmc  (lightly  conncded,  fome  nearly  and 
fome  at  a diflance.  That  the  relations  by  which  ex- 
ternal objeds  are  thus  linked  together  muff  have  great 
influence  in  directing  the  train  of  human  thought,  fo 
that  not  one  perception  or  idea  cart  appear  to  the  mind 
wholly  unconnected  with  all  other  perceptions  or  ideas, 
will  be  admitted  by  every  man  who  believes  that'  his 
fcnfis  and  intellect  reprefent  things  as  they  are. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  ncceffary,  if  the  purpofe 
of  language  be  to  communicate  thought,  that  the 
fpeaker  be  furnifhed  with' word*,  not  only  to  exprefs 
the  ideas  of  fubllances  and  attributes  which  he  may 
have  in  his  mind,  but  alfo  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  he  views  them,  and  to  point  out  the  various  re- 
lations by  which  they  are  conneded.  In  many  inflan- 
ccs  all  this  may  be  done  by  the  parts  of  fpeech  which 
we  have  already  coufidertd.  The  ctofeff  connection 
which  we  can  conceive  is  that  which  fubfiffs  between 
a fub dance  and  its  qualities;  and  in  every  language 
with  which  wc  ore  acquainted,  that  connt&ion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  immediate  coalefcence  of  the  adjed'tve 
with  the  fuh/lantive  j as  wc  fay,  a good  man,  a /earned 
man;  vir  bonus,  vir  dofl*t.  Again,  there  is  a connec- 
tion equally  intimate,  though  not  fo  permanent,  be- 
tween an  agent  and  his  adion  .*  for  the  action  is  really 
an  attribute  of  the  agent  ; and  therefore  we  fay,  the 
bof  reads,  the  nun  •writes  ; the  noun  coalescing  with 
the  verb  fo  naturally,  that  no  other  word  is  requilite  to 
unite  them.  Moreover,  an  adion  and  that  which  is 
a S(J  upon  being  contiguous  in  nature,  and  mutually 
affecting  each  other,  the  words  which  denote  them 
fhould  in  language  be  mutually  attradive,  and  capable 
of  coalefcing  without  external  aid  ; as,  he  reads  a hook, 
he  builds  a lou/e,  he  breaks  a J/one.  Further:  becaufe 
an  attribute  and  its  modifications  are  infeparably  united, 
an  tuijtdive  or  a verb  is  naturally  connected  with  the 
adverb  which  illuflrates  or  modifies  itsfignification;  and 
therefore,  when  we  fay,  he  walks  Jlowly,  he  is  prudently 
brave , it  is  plain  that  no  other  word  is  ncccffary  to 
promote  the  coalefcence  of  the  attributes  walking  and 
bravery  with  their  modifications  of flownefs  and  prudence. 
The  agreement  between  the  terms  of  any  proportion 
which  conftitutcs  truth  is  abfolutely  perfed ; but  as 
either  of  the  terms  may  agree  with  many  other  things  be- 
tides its  correlate , fome  word  is  requifite  in  every  pro- 
portion to  conned  the  particular  predicate  with  the 
particular  fubjcS  : and  that  is  the  office  of  the  fimplc 
verb  to  Bt;  as,  the  three  angles  of  every  re  it i lineal  triangle 
A**  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  many  of  the  relations  fubfiffing 
between  our  ideas  may  be  clearly  expreffed  by  means 
of  nouns,  adjedtves,  verbs,  and  adverbs ; and  in  thofe 
languages  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  these  is  per- 
haps no  relation  of  much  importance  which  might  not 
be  thus  pointed  out,  without  being  under  the  neueffuy 
of  employing  the  aid  of  any  additional  part  of  fpccch. 


In  Englifh,  Ifiiwever,  the  cafe  is  otherwise  ; for  were 
we  to  (ay,  “ He  rode  Edinburgh,  went  the  parliamcnt- 
houfe,  walked  hi*,  conn  I’d  the  court  met,”  we  thouM 
fpeak  unintelligibly  ; as  in  thefe  cxprdfi  ns  there  i* 
cither  a total  want  of  connection,  or  fuch  a connec- 
tion as  produces  faifehood  and  nonfeafe.  In  order  to 
give  meaning  to  the  paffage,  the  fevrral  gaps  muff  be 
filled  up  by  words  (ignificant  of  the  various  relations 
by  which  the  different  ideas  arc  connected  in  the  mindf  Jf  1 

as,  44  He  rode  to  Edinburgh,  went  to  the  parliament-  Erprrflei 
houfc,  and  walked  with  his  counfcl  till  the  court  met.”  by  irepci- 
Of  thefe  connedmg  words,  to  and  with  are  called  pre-*'™*? 
portions , and  and  till  are  ufually  called  conjunctions.  ^n1“DC‘ 
Although  thefe  prepofiiicnt  and  conjunctions  arc  not  fo 
abfolutely  necejfary  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  they  are  in 
Engliili ; yet  aa  there  is  no  language  wholly  without 
them,  nor  any  language  in  which  it  is  not  of  import- 
ance to  undcrllaud  their  force,  they  well  deferve  a place 
in  universal  grammar.  * (Tf 

100.  The  foie  ufe  of  conjtmdivns  snd  Jrrpf lions  in  lin-  Thefe  cna- 
guage  is  to  conned  either  feniemes  or  other  words  ; butned  cr.her 
the  theory  of  thefe  connectives  iheml'elve»  has  certainly  fcnl«»c«*ttr 
never  been  underffood,  unlcf*  Horne  Tooke  have  atwgr 
Lff  hit  upon  the  truth.  Mr  Harris  writes  about  them 
and  about  them,  quoting  paflages  from  Greek  snd  Latin 
authors,  and  produces  at  tafl  no  information.  His  de- 
finitions of  both,  as  parts  of  fpeeeh  void  of fgnification, 
are  highly  abfurd  ; and  eveu  the  principal  dijliaSion 
which  he  makes  between  them  fcvtns  not  to  be  well 
founded.  Prrpqfitlons  and  conjunctions  denote  the  rela- 
tions fubfiffing  between  the  ideas  expreffed  by  thole 
words  or  fentenccs  which  they  ferve  to  conned ; and 
as  relations  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  well  as pt- 
fdvc  ideas  themfclves,  the  words  which  denote  thofe  re- 
lations cannot  be  iitfgnifieant.  The  effcutial  difference 
between  the  conjunction  and  prepofition , according  to  the 
fame  author,'  confiffs  in  this,  that  the  former  connects 
fentenets , and  the  bitter  words  : but  the  fad  is  often 
otherwife.  An  obvious  example  occurs  where  the  con- 
jundion  and  conneds  not  fenten-es  but  words.  “ A man 
of  trtSDou  and  s tarve  is  a perfed  cliarader.”  Here 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  affrrted,  44  that  the  man  of  wis- 
dom is  a perfed  character,  and  that  the  man  of  viaTUE 
is  a perfed  charader:”  both  thefe  afferttnns  would  be 
falfe.  This  fentence  therefore  (and  many  fuch  will 
occur)  is  not  refolvablc  into  two : whence  it  follows, 
that  the  conjundion  and  does  not  always  conned  fen- 
teneet;  and  the  fame  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  other 
conjunctions. 

Home  Tooke’*  idea  of  prcpqfitions  and  conjunctions  is, 
that  they  do  not  form  diflinti  claffiet  of  words,  but  are 
merely  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  verbs  : and  with  re- 
fped  to  tlic  Engltfh  language,  he  has  been  remarkably 
fuccefsful  in  proving  his  pofrtion.  But  though  fuch 
be  undeniably  the  cafe  in  Euglifh,  it  would  be  rafh  to 
conclude  a priori  that  it  is  fo  in  all  other  tongues.  To 
rftablifh  this  general  contlufiou  would  require  a long 
and  tedious  dedudron  in  each  particular  language  : 
and  how  much  learning,  leifure,  induffry,  and  acute- 
nefa,  fuch  an  undertaking  would  require,  even  in  one 
tongue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  In  the  languages 
with  which  we  are  bell  acquainted,  many  conjunctions,  - 
and  moll  prepofet'ums,  have  the  appearance  at  lead  of  ori- 
ginal words  : and  though  this  molt  acute  grammarian, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  tongues,  has  been 
able  to  trace  the  moil  important  of  thole  in  Englifh  to 

very 
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very  plaufihlc  fources,  the  bine  thing  would  he  diffi- 
cult in  other  languages  of  which  the  fourcci  are  ob- 
feure,  and  abfolutely  iropoffible  in  thofe  of  which  they 
ire  wholly  uoknowo.  It  is,  however,  i ftrong  pre- 
fumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  grammarians 
have  never  been  able  to  aflign  any  general  charaderi/ic 
of  thofe  fpecies  of  words ; which,  did  they  conftitutc 
fxjimtt  parts  of  fpcuh , one  would  think  could  not  have 
fo  long  remained  undifeovered.  It  is  a farther  pre- 
lumption  in  his  favour,  that  many  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  aa  in  Englilh,  which  have  been  called 
conjundioru,  are  obvioufly  refolvahle  upon  his  principles, 
and  indeed  difeover  their  meaning  and  origin  upon 
mere  infpc&ion.  We  Ihall  therefore  content  ourfclves 
with  retailing  the  common  dodrine  refpeding  thefc 
parts  of  fpeech  fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ; fuhjoining  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  the  analyfis  given  by  Horne 
Tooke  of  the  moft  important  Englifh  conjustdions  and 
prcf*/iicns;  and  rrqueftingour  readers,  who  would  un- 
derhand the  fubjed,  to  attend  more  to  the  relations 
between  their  various  ideas,  than  to  the  frivolous  di- 
ftin&tons  which,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  wc  are 
compelled  to  lay  before  them.  We  Ihall  treat  fir  ft  of 
the  conjwtdiou. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Conjunctions. 

_ lot.  A coniunCion  is  a part  of f Perch  of  which,  as  its 

of  conjunc-  name  indicates,  tbe  ufe  is  to  conned  either  two  or  more 
ti'.nt.  words  in  a fentence,  cr  to  male  oj  two  Jimpie  /ententes  one 
compound  /entente.  It  is  ufually  laid,  that  conjunctions 

never  conned  words,  but  fentencea  only;  and  that  this 
isthe  circumftance  which  ditlinguilhes  them  from  fre- 
p/itions.  We  have  already  given  one  example  which 
proves  this  diftindion  to  be  ill  founded  ; we  fhall  now 
give  from  Horne  Tooke  one  or  two  more,  which  will 
place  itsabfurdity  in  a Hill  clearer  light : Two  and 
two  at  e /our  ; John  and  Jane  are  a handfome  couple  ; 
AB  and  BC  and  CA  form  a triangle.  Are  two  four?  U 
John  a couple  and  Jane  a couple  1 Does  one  Jlraight  line 
form  a triangle?  From  the  fubjoined  note  it  appears, 
that  and  (c)  may  conned  any  two  things  which  can 
be  conned*  d,  as  it  fignilies  addition. 

Conjunctions  connecting  /ententes,  fometimes  conned 
their  ns  easting,  and  fometimes  not.  For  example,  let  us 
Vh6ar  take  thtfc  two  fentencea,  Rome  woj  en/Javed , Css- 

” far  was  ambitious,  and  conned  their,  together  by  the 
surer  con- y _.  D n „ 

juni5li»e  r>r  conjunction  because  ; Rome  was  mf laved  because  Ca- 
ui  l aith, v. jar  was  ambitious.  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the 
/ententes , appear  to  be  connected  by  that  natural  rela- 
tion which  lubliHs  between  an  t/ftd  and  its  cau/t ; for 
the  cnOaviug  of  Rome  was  the  /ft St  of  Czfar's  ambi- 
tion. That  particular  relation  therefore  is  that  which  is 
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denoted  by  the  eonjundion  because  (h),  which  would 
be  improperly  ufed  to  conned  two  fentencea  between 
which  the  relation  of  an  e/fed  to  its  cau/t  cxifts  not.  But 
if  it  be  laid,  manners  mujl  be  reformed,  on  liberty  will  be 
lefii  here  the  eonjundion  or,  though  it  join  the  /en- 
tentes, yet  as  to  their  meaning  is  a perfect  disjund'tve. 

Between  tbe  reformation  of  manners  aud  the  loft  of  liber- 
ty there  is  certainly  a natural  relation  ; but  it  is  uot  the 
relation  of  contiguity  or fimilitude , or  of  caufe  and  i/Jel 7, 
but  of  contrariety.  The  relation  of  contrariety  therefore 
is  the  hgnificatum  of  the  word  or  (■).  And  thus  it 
appears,  that  though  all  conjunctions  may  combine 
/ententes,  yet,  with  refped  to  the  fenfe , fomc  are  con- 
junctive and  others  are  disjunctive.  ti? 

IOJ.  Thofe  conjuntia/u  which  conjoin  loth  /catenas  Conjune* 
and  their  meanings  are  either  copulatives  or  conTi-r,00'|t”hetr 
HP  at  i TVS.  The  principal  copulative  iu  Engli/h  is  nrconuno- 

and,  which  we  have  already  confidcred.  The  conti-  stive, 
nuatives  are  much  more  numerous  i if,  am,  because, 

THEREFORE,  WHFRSFORE,  HENCE,  &C.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  it  this : Tbe  copulatiie  does  no 
more  than  barely  couple  words  or  fentencea,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  all  fubjeds  of  which  the  natures 
are  not  incompatible {*.).  The  relation  which  it  denotes 
is  that  of  juxiapoftion,  or  of  one  thisig  added  to  another . 
Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a more  intimate  con- 
ned ion,  confolidatc  fcntcnces  into  one  continuous  whole; 
and  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  fubjeds  which 
have  an  effential  relation  to  each  other,  fuch  as  that  of 
an  /fed  to  its  cau/e  or  of  a caufe  to  Us  e/fed.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  no  way  improper  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was  a 
/estuary,  and  Prtjcian  a grammarian  j the  fun  jhmeth, 
and  the  Jky  is  clear ; becaufc  thefe  are  things  that  may 
cuexill,  and  yet  imply  no  abfurdity.  But  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  lay,  Lyjffut  was  a /attsary  bbcabs  s Prif- 
ciun  was  a grammarian  ; though  not  to  fay,  the  fun 
Jhisteth  bscavss  the  Jky  is  clear . With  refped  to  the 
firtl,  the  rcafoo  is,  that  the  word  r»  cause  denotes  the 
relation  which  an  e/fed  bears  to  its  caufe:  but  the  IkiU 
of  Prifcian  in  grammar  could  not  polnbly  be  the  caufe 
of  Ljlppus’i  drill  iu /tUuary  ; the  coincidence  between 
tbe  (kill  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  in  arts  fo  very 
different,  was  merely  accidental.  With  refped  to  the 
/lining  of  the  fun  and  the  elearne/s  of  the  Jky,  the  cafe  is 
Widely  different]  for  th c Jearns/s  tf  the Jky  is  the  cause 
of  the  fun's /bitting,  at  leati  foas  to  be  feen  by  ns.  ti8 

As  toihcttMrifts4tf«iv’s,thcyaree>thersurro$mvx,  fuck  9ontl'nt,>* 
» if,  a„  i or  K*.T.v,  fuch' M bca./e,  therefor*, 

I#kc  examples  of  each:  lent  wdl  live  happdy  //  you  or pohuvs. 
live  hone/ly  j you  live  happily  bkcausa  you  hone/ly  t 
you  Irve  hone/ly,  Tt/SOB/on*  you  live  happily.  The  diffe- 
rence between  thefe  continuatives  is  tiiis  : The  fuppofi- 
tives  denote  contusion,  but  do  not  affert  actual  cx- 

i Hence  $ 


(g)  And  is  a Saxon  word,  being  (according  to  Mr  //.  Tooke)  an  abbreviation  of  anad,  the  imperative  of 
the  verb  an  anad,  to  add  to,  or  heap  up.  So  that  when  we  fay  two  and  two  art  four,  we  only  declare  that  two 
ADDSn  to  two  are  ftmr. 

(m)  Because  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  be — by.  and  caufe;  and  by  forae  of  our  moft  ancient  authors  it 
was  written  iv  cause.  Rome  was  em/aved  because  Ctfar  was  ambitious,  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  Rome  war 
enjiavtd  ly  th  cau/t  Cms.\k  was  ambitious]  taking  the  phrak,  C*jar  was  ambitious  as  an  abllrad  noun  iu  con- 
cord with  the  other  noun  caufe. 

(i)  Or  feems  tube  a mere  contradion  of  the  Saxon  ODER,  which  fignifics  oihr , i.  e.  fomething  different  o nd 
ofirn  contrary.  So  that  the  conjunction  or  mull  always  denote  diver fity,  and  very  often  contrariety. 

( k)  As  day  and  night , heat  and  cold : for  wc  cannot  fay  of  the  fame  portion  of  time,  it  is  day  and-  it  is  nsgjftg 
or* of  the  fame  body,  it  is  both  hot  and  cchU 
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ifl'cncc  ; the  pefstives  imply  both  the  one  and  the  0-  at,  therefore,  wherefore,  8cc . The  difference  between 
ther  ( l ).  thefe  i»  this  : The  eaufals  fuhjoin  eavftx  to  effect  ; as. 

The  poftivet  above  mentioned  are  either  causal;  /he  fun  u in  eettpfe , pfcausf  the  moon  intervenes  i The 
fuch  a«,  hecaujc,ftncc , os(m ),<xc. : Or  collective;  fuch  colledivet  fubjoin  ejfefit  to  eaufes  / as,  the  moon  intervene/, 

N-3  I42  . Wife jt- 


(l)  The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be  apparent  from  the  analyfis  given  by  Home  Toole  of  thofe  words  which 
we  have  called  fuppofiiiv*  conjunctions.  I rand  aw  may  be  ufed  mutually  and  indifferently  to  fupply  each  other** 
place  ; for  they  are  both  verbs , and  of  the  fame  import.  Ir  is  mcrrly  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo. 
Saxon  verb  gifam,  to  give  ; and  in  thofe  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  English  formerly,  this  fuppofd  conjunH'vm 
was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common  imperative  orr.  Thus* 

44  My  largeflr 

“ Hath  lotted  her  to  be  yonr  brother's  millreffe, 

“ Gir  Ihee  can  be  reclaimed  ; err  not,  lui  prey.”  Sad  Shepherd,  A 61  II.  Scene  iff. 
Gavrin  Douglaf  almoff  always  ufes  g:f  for  ir,  as  the  common  peopte  in  feme  counties  cf  Scotland  do  even  at 
this  day  ; and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  if  has  always  the  fignification  of  the  Englifh  imperative  give,  and  no  other. 
So  that  the  refutation  of  the  conftru&ion  in  the  fentence,  Ir  you  /isv  louejlly  you  will  live  happily,  is  Amply 
this.  Girt  you  live  horujVy  (taking  you  five  hrmefly  as  an  abffract  noun)  you  will  live  happily.  Your  living 
happily  is  declared  to  depend  upon  your  living  honefify  as  the  eomli-ion;  but  give  th.it,  and  your  happinefs  is  po- 
sitively afferted.  In  like  manner  may  fuch  fcntcnccB  he  rcfolvcd  as, 

44  1 wonder  he  can  move!  that  he's  not  fixed! 

44  If  That  his  feeling*  be  the  fame  with  mine.” 

Thus,  44  His  feeling*  be  the  fame  with  mine,  give  that , I wonder  he  can  move,”  icc.  And  here  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  our  affent  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Tooke's  obfervation,  that  when  the  d*uum  upon  which  any  con- 
eluiion  depends  is  a fentence,  the  article  that,  if  not  expreffed,  may  always  be  inferted.  Wc  do  not,  however, 
think  the  infrtion  at  all  limes  abfolutely  neetjjary  to  complete  the  fyntax;  for  a&ivc  verbs  govern  whole fenter.ces 
and  claufs  of  fentcnces  as  well  as  fubffantive  nouns.  Initances  of  this  occur  fo  frequently  in  the  Latin  ctaflic*, 
that  they  can  have  efcaped  no  man's  notice  wrho  has  ever  Tcad  Horace  or  Virgil  with  attention.  We  agree 
likewife  with  our  mod  ingenious  author,  that  where  the  datum  is  not  a fentence,  but  fomc  noun  governed  by 
the  verb  if  or  give,  the  article  that  can  never  he  inferted.  For  example,  if  we  be  afked,  how  the  weather 
will  difpofe  of  us  to-morrow?  we  cannot  fay  1 41  If  that  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  ; if  that  foul,  it  will 
keep  us  at  home but  44  if  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad,”  &c.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : the  verb  in  this  cafe 
dirv&ly  governs  the  notm  ; and  the  refolved  conftru&ion  it,  44  give  fair  weather,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  j civg 
foul  weather,  it  will  keep  us  at  home.” 

Aw,  the  other  fuppofitive  conjunction  mentioned,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  imperati  e of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  ana*,  which  likewife  means  to  give  or  to  caant.  As,  41  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee 
more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you that  it,  ’*  Grant  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  fee,”  Me.  Thia  account  of  the  two  comlitional  fotijunffions  in  Knglilh  is  fo  rational  and  fatisfaCtory, 
that  we  are  (Irongly  inclined  to  believe  that  all  thofe  words  which  are  fo  called,  are  in  all  languages  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fame  manner.  Not  indeed  that  they  muff  alt  mean  precifely  to  give  or  grant , but  fume 
word  equivalent ; fuch  as,  be  it,fuppofe , allow,  permit , &c. ; which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  rcfpe&ive  language. 

(m)  Of  the  caufal  eonjunffionj  mentioned  in  the  text,  because  has  been  already  confidered;  and  fome  account 
muff  be  now  given  of  the  two  words  since  and  as.  The  former  of  thefr,  according  to  Mr  H.  Tookc,  is  a 
very  corrupt  abbreviation,  confounding  together  different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words.  To 
11s  it  appears  to  be  compounded  of  seand,  fang ; and  rs,  that  or  it ; or  of  siv,  fen,  and  n.  Seand  and  sin  are 
the prefent  ajid  pajl  participles  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  seon,  to  fee . In  modern  Englifh  since  is  ufed  four 
ways ; two  as  a preposition  affe&ing  words,  and  two  as  a conjunction  affecting  f ententes . When  ufed  as  a 
prepofition,  it  has  always  the  fignification  of  the  paff  participle  seen  joined  to  thence  (i.  t.  Jeers  and  thencefor- 
ward), or  elfc  the  fignification  of  the  paft  participle  sunn  only.  When  ufed  a*  a conjuntiicn,  it  has  form  times 
the  bonification  of  the  prefent  participle  seeing,  or  seeing  that  ; and  fometimes  the  fignification  of  the  pstt 
participle  seen,  or  seen  that.  We  (hail  give  examples  of  all  thefe  fignificatiuns.  iff.  As  a pr.pwftion  figni- 
fring  jRirjv  arul thenceforward:  44  A more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Knglifh  ferptre 
siftCF  the  conquefL1*  That  i*,  44  The  eonquef  fern  (oral  the  completion  of  the  fight  of  the  conqncfl),  and  thence- 
fotward,  a more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  tht  Englifh  feeptre.”  Since,  taken  in 
this  fenfc,  feems  rather  to  be  a corruption  of  siththan  or  sithence,  than  a compound  of  seano  and  us.  adly. 
As  a prepofition  figoifyiug  seen  fimply  : 44  Did  George  III.  reign  before  or  since  that  example  ?”  jdly,  As  a 
conjunction,  since  means  feting  that : as,  44  If  I fhould  labour  for  any  other  fatisfa&ion  but  that  of  my  own 
mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope  ; since  (or  feeing  that)  it  is  not  truth  but  opinion 
that  can  travel  through  the  world  without  a paffport.”  4thly,  It  mcati6  skln  that,  or  that  seen;  as,  44  Since 
death  in  the  end  takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  fmee  takes  from  any  one,  it  were  a foolilh  tnadneft  in 
the  fhipwreck  of  worldly  things,  when  all  finks  but  the  forrow,  to  lave  that  i c.— 44  Death  in  the  end 
takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one  ; that  seen,  it  were  a foglifli  madnci%”  &c. 

As,  the  other  cauftl  conjunction  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an  article  meaning  always  ir,  or  that,  or  which. 
Take  the  following  example : 

44  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  leas 

**  As  iwift  as  darts  or  feather'd  arrows  fly.”  That 
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rH***^fo**(K)  the  fun  u in  etTtpfe . Wc  therefore  ufe  emt- 
fals  in  tliofe  inftance*  where,  the  cfftB  being  confpicu- 
ous,  we  feek  for  its  eaufe;  and  collectives,  in  drmontl ra- 
tion and  fcicnce,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  caufs 
being  firft  known,  by  it*  help  we  difeem  effects. 

119  As  to  taufal  conjunctions,  we  may  further  obferve, 
con*  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  four  fpecica  of  caufcs 
four  w^'c^  arc  not  caPable  of  denoting.  For  ex- 
kind*  of  ample,  the  uaiebial  eaufe ; The  trumpet  founds  because 
caule*.  it  it  made  of  metal  The  tokual  ; The  trumpet  founds  be- 
cause it  is  long  and  hollow.  The  efficsent;  The  trumpet 
founds  because  an  artifi  blows  it.  The  Blit  At ; Tlse 
trumpet  fount  Is  that  it  may  raife  our  courage.  It  is 
worth  obfereing,  that  the  three  firft  caul'es  are  cx- 
prrfled  by  the  ftrongeft  affirmation  | be  eaufe  if  the 
effB  adnally  be,  thefc  mult  be  alfo.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  la  it,  which  is  only  af- 
firmed as  a thing  that  may  happen.  The  reafon  it 
obvious : for  whatever  msy  be  the  end  which  £et  the 
artilt  firft.  to  work,  that  end  it  may  ftilkbe  beyond  bis 
power  to  obtain  ; as,  like  all  other  contingents,  it 
may  either  happen  or  not.  Hence  alfo  it  is  conncded 
by  a particular  conjunction,  that(o),  abfolutely  con- 
fined  to  this  eaufe. 

Dbjundive  103.  Wc  come  now  to  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 
cwjunc-  Vot.VIII.  Parti. 

IMfc  


tioni  : a fpecies  of  words  which  bear  this  contradic- 
tory name,  becaufe  while  they  conjoin  the  fentences , 
they  disjoin  the  ftnfe;  or,  to  fpeak  a language  more 
intelligible,  they  denote  relations  of  diversity  or  of- 
fosttion. 

That  there  (hould  be  fuch  words,  whether  called 
conjunctions  or  not,  is  extremely  natural.  For  as  there 
is  a principle  of  union  diffufed  through  all  things,  by 
which  this  whole  is  kept  together  and  preferred  from 
diffipation  ; fo  is  theTC  in  like  manner  a principle  of 
divers  it  r diffufed  through  all,  the  fourcc  of  dsflinCtion, 
of  number,  and  of  order.  Now  it  is  to  expicfs  in  fomc 
degree  the  modjuations  of  this  dsverfuy,  that  thofe  words 
called  disjunctive  conjunctions  arc  employed.  (ai 

Of  thefe  disjunctives,  fomc  are  simple,  and  foroe  ad-  Either  fim— 
versativl  : Simple;  as  when  we  fay,  either  it  is  day  T**  or  od- 
ou  it  is  right : Advcrfiitsvc ; as  when  we  fay,  it  is  not  vcr^*^ve* 
day  but  it  is  night.  The  difference  between  thefe  is, 
that  the  f tuple  exprefi  nothing  more  than  a relation  of 
diversity;  the  adverfaiive  exprefs  a relation  not  barely 
of  diversity,  but  alfo  of  opposition.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  advsrfatives  are  definite,  the  Jimple  indefinite. 

*1  bus  when  wc  fay,  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  num- 
ber nur(e)an  odd;  we  not  only  disjoin  two  oppofite 
attributes,  but  wc  definitely  affirm  the  one  to  belong  to 
L the 


That  is,  44  She  glides  away  (with)  that  fwifinefs  (with)  which  darts  or  feathered  arrows  fly.”  In  German, 
where  as  (fill  retains  its  original  fignifeation  and  ufe,  it  is  written  rs.  So  is  another  conjunction  of  the  fame 
import  with  as,  being  evidently  the  Gothic  article  sa  or  so,  which  fignifics  it  or  that . 

(m)  As  Mr  Harris  has  called  therefore,  wherefore,  Slc.  collective  conjunctions,  wc  have  retained  the  deno- 
mination, though  perhaps  a more  proper  might  be  found.  It  is  indeed  of  little  confcquence  bjr  what  name, 
any  clafs  of  words  be  called,  provided  the  import  of  the  words  themfelves  be  under  ft  ood.  Wherefore  and 
therefore  evidently  denote  the  relation  of  a eaufe  to  its  cffBs.  They  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  words* 
hwa.r  and  TH.YR  with  for  or  voor  ; and  fignify , for  which,  for  thofe  or  that.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
fomc  parts  of  Scotland  the  common  people  even  at  this  day  ufe  thir  for  thefe. 

(o)  We  have  already  confidered  the  word  that,  and  feen  that  it  is  never  a conjun&ion,  but  uniformly  a- 
detinite  article.  " The  trumpet  founds  (for)  that  it  may  raife  our  courage  5”  taking  the  claufc  it  may  raife  our 
courage  as  an  abftra&  noun  in  concord  with and  governed  by  for.  Or  the  fentencc  may  be  rcfolvcd  thus:  - 
44  The  trumpet  may  raife  our  courage  (for)  that  (purpofe^  it  founds.” 

(p)  Mr  Horne  Tooke  has  favoured  us  with  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  different  derivations  of  the 
word  but,  when  ufed  in  the  two  acceptations  that  are  ufually  annexed  to  it,  via.  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
beginnir.g  of  a fentencc,  and  that  which  it  has  in  the  middle.  He  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  word, 
when  employed  in  the  former  way,  ib  corruptly  put  for  box,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  botan,  to  boot,  to* 
fuperodd , lofupply,  &c.  and  that  when  ufed  in  the  latter  it  is  a contraction  of  be-utan,  the  imperative  of  beon- 
utan,  to  be  out.  Our  ancient  writers  made  the  proper  diftinCtion  between  the  orthography  of  the  one  word 
and  that  of  the  other.  Gawin  Douglafs  in  particular,  although  he  frequently  confounds  the  two  words,  and 
ufes  them  improperly,  does  yet  abound  with  many  inftanccs  of  their  proper  ufe  ; and  fo  contrafted,  as  to  - 
awaken,  fays  our  author,  the  moft  inattentive  reader.  Of  the  many  examples  quoted  by  him,  we  fhall  content- 
•Urfches  with  the  two  following  : 

44  Bo  r thy  worke  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie. 

But  fpot  or  fault  condigne  cterae  memoric.”  Preface . 

— — **  Bot  gif  the  fates,  but  pick], 

44  At. my  plcafure  fuffer  it  me  Ufe  to  leid.”  Booh. 4. 

If  this  derivation  of  the  word  but  from  botan,  to  fuperadd,  be  juft,  the  fentencc  in  the  text,  44  the  nnmbcr 
three  is  not  an  even  number  bct  an  odd,”  will  be  equivalent  to,  44  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  number, 
fuperadd  (it  is)  an  odd  number  ;”  and  if  fo,  the  opposition  is  not  marked  (at  leait  dire&ly)  by  the  word  but, 
but  by  the  adje&ives  evin  and  odd,  which  denote  attribute*  in  their  own  nature  oppofite.  It  is  only  when 
But  has  this  fenfe  that  it  anfweT*  to  fed  in  Latin,  or  to  mass  in  French.  In  the  fecond  line  of  the  quotation. 
Bom  Gawin  Dougla£s*s  Preface,  the  word  but  is  evidently  acontra&ion  of  be-dtan,  and  has  a ftnfc  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  bot  in  the  preccdiog  line.  The  meaning  of  the  couplet  is,  44  Superaod  (to  fomething  faid 
or  fuppofed  to  be  faid  before)  thy  work  (hall  endure  in. laude  and  glorie,  be  out  (i.  c.  without)  fpot  or  fault, 
lec.  In  the  following  paflage  from  Donne,  the  word  but,  although  written  in  the  fame  manner,  is  ufed  in  • 
both  its  meanings : 44  You  mull  anfwer,  that  ihc  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown  in  t 
or  elfe,  that  ihc  was  provoked  to  it  by  a divine  infpiration.  But  that  another  divine  infpiration  moved’ 
the  beholders  to  belie yc  that  (he  did  therein  a noble  aCt,  this  a&  of  hcr’i  might  have  been  calumniated.”  That 
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the fubjeS,  and  deny  the  other.  But  when  we  fay,  tit 
number  of  the  flars  is  A/fiNF*( Q^)  cien  on  odd ; though 
we  aflVrt  one  attribute  to  he,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative  ia  notwithstanding  left  iruLfwite. 

At  to  (ulverf alive  disjunctives,  it  has  been  already  fat'd, 
after  Mr  Harris,  that  they  imply  opposition:  but  the 
truth  feemsto  he,  that  theyonlyuai/e  in  the  fame  fenteocc 
words  or  phrafet  of  opposite  meanings.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  oppnfiu  at  tributes  cannot  belong  to  the  fame 
fhbj.'ti  : as  when  we  fay,  bit  reus  rets  beautiful,  we  can- 
not surtRADn  to  this  fentence,  that  he  w.is  ugh  ; we 
cannot  fay,  Ik-  was  beautiful  but  ugly.  When  there  is 
opposition,  it  muft  be  either  of  the  fame  attribute  in 
different  fubjett* ; as  when  wc  fay,  “ Brutus  was  a pa- 
triot, hut  Cetfar  was  not  :"  Or  of  different  attributes 
in  the  fame  fubjeck ; as  when  we  fay  Gorgius  was  a fo~ 
phi  ft,  but  not  a pbilafipber:"  Or  of  different  attributes  in 
different fubjtBs  ; as  when  wc  fay,  “ Plato  was  a philofo- 
pher,  but  Hippitu  was  a fopheft."  The  conjunctions 
ufed  for  all  thefe  purpofes  have  been  called  abfoluit  ad- 
verfatives,  we  think  improperly,  as  the  oppojition  is  not 
marked  by  the  conjundions,  but  by  the  words  or fmtencet 
which  they  Serve  to  conned.  Mr  l*otht,  fpcalung  of  the 
word  but,  fays,  that  44  it  fometimes  intimates  a Jhp 
of  the  mind,  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came 
to  the  end  of  it  to  which  Mr  Toole  replies  with 
truth,  that  but  itfelf  is  the  fnrthefl  of  any  word  in 
the  language  from  intimating  a flop.  On  the  contrary,  it 
always  imitates  Something  to  follow ; infomuch,  that 
when  any  man  in  diScourfc  tinilhea  his  words  with  but, 
in  Head  of  fuppofing  him  to  have  flopped , wc  always  afic, 
but  what  T * 

Bcfides  the  adverfatives  already  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  fpccics,  of  which  the  moil  important  are  un- 
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UIS  iod  althouoh.  For  example,  u Troy  will  be 
taken,  umlkss  the  palladium  be  preferred;  Troy  will 
be  taken,  although  Heitor  defend  it."  The  na- 
ture of  thefe  adverfatives  may  be  thus  explained.  As 
every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  caufe,  fo  by  parity 
of  reafon  it  is  oppofed  to  its  preventive  ; and  as  every 
caufe  is  eithei  adequate  or  inadequate  (inadequate  when 
it  endeavours  without  being  effectual),  fo  in  like  man- 
ner is  every  preventixt . Now  adequate  preventives  arc 
expreifed  by  Such  adverfatives  as  in  Less:  44  Troy  will 
betaken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preferred  that 
is,  this  alone  is  fufiicient  to  prr  ent  it.  The  inadequate 
are  expre fled  by  Such  adverfatives  as  although  : u Troy 
will  be  taken  although  Ht&or  defend  it;"  that  is, 

HeSor' s defence  will  prove  ineffe&uel.  Thefe  may  bo 
called  adverfatives  adequate  and  inadequate. 

buch  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Herrit  ; which  although 
we  can  difeover  in  it  no  determinate  meaning,  we  have 
ventured  with  others  to  retail,  in  refpeCt  to  our  readers, 
who  may  be  more  prrfpicaciout  than  ourfclvcs.  The  au- 
thor was  a man  of  great  learning  * and  the  fubjeti,  as 
he  has  treated  it,  appears  to  be  intricate.  But  what- 
ever fenfe  or  oonkitfe  there  may  be  in  what  he  fays  of 
caufes  and  preventives  adequate  and  inadequate,  wc  liave 
nj  hcfitation  to  affirm  that  he  has  totally  miftaken  the 
import  o;  the  words  unless  and  although.  From  thefe 
being  called  both  preventives,  thecae  adequate  and  the  other 
inadequate,  an  uuwary  reader  might  be  led  to  infer,  that 
they  denote  the  fame  id  a or  the  fame  relation;  and  that 
the  whole  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  expref- 
Aon  of  the  one  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  other. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  than  this  from  the 
truth.  The  meaning  of  unless  is  dircttly  oppofite 
to  that  of  although.  Unless  ( r)  and  though 

are 


is,  44  You  mull  anfwer,  that  (he  was  brought  very  nearc  the  fire.  See.  41  Superadd  (to  that  anfwer)  be  got 
(or  unless  or  without  ; for,  as  will  be  feen  by  and  bye,  all  thofc  words  are  of  the  fume  import)  that  another 
divine  infpiration  moved,"  See.  To  thefe  remarks  and  examples  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  even 
row  but  is  often  ufed  by  the  illiterate  Scotch  for  without;  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a down 
fay,  44  He  came  from  home  but  his  breakfafl." 

Having  mentioned  wrrHOUT  as  a word  of  the  fame  import  with  iut  when  diflinguilhed  from  bot,  it  may 
pot  be  improper  to  confider  that  word  here  ; for  though  in  modem  Kngliih  it  is  entirely  confined  to  tho 
officr  of  a prcpofition,  it  was  formerly  ufed  indifferently  either  as  a prtpofiuen  or  a conjunction.  Without  then 
is  nothing  but  the  imperative  wyrthan-utan,  from  the  Anglo  tiaxon  and  Gothic  verb  weorthan,  wituan  j 
which  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  note,  efft.  According  to  this  derivation, 
which  is  Horne  Toole's,  the  word  without,  whether  called  conjunction  or  prcpofition,  is  the  fame  as  BE  out  j 
and  fuch  will  he  its  import,  (hould  it  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  a compound  of  wvth,  which  fignifics  Bo 
join  and  fometimes  to  be,  and  ute,  out. 

(qJ  Either  is  nothing  more  than  the  diftributive  ptxuiun,  which  every  body  uoderftands  ; and  or  we  have 
already  explained. 

(r)  So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  (fays  Home  Toole)  this  conjunction  was  fometimes 
written  outlet  or  ondeffe  / but  more  anciently  it  was  written  onus  and  fometimes  onlesse.  Thus,  in  the  trial 
of  Sir  John  Oldcsftlr  io  14.13,  “ it  was  .not  poffiblc  for  them  to  make  whole  Chriftes  cote  without  feme,  on- 
less  f certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way."  So,  in  44  The  image  of  governance"  by  Sir  T.  El- 
hot,  1541,  44  Men  do  fere  to  npproche  unto  their  foveregae  Lord,  ovules  they  be  called."  So  again,  in 
M A neccflary  doHrine  and  erudition  for  any  Chriftian  man,  fet  furthe  by  the  kinge’s  majcHie  of  England,** 
ljAt,  44  On  LIB  ve  believe,  ye  (hall  not  underftande."  44  No  man  (hall  he  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully  fight.** 
**  The  foul  waxeth  feeble,  onlesse  the  fame  be  cherifticd."  44  It  cannot  brgynne,  OnELXSSE  by  the  gnu* 
of  God."  Now,  onles  is  the  imperative  of  the  Arglo  Saxon  verb  0*LI<san,  to  difmift,  or  remoie. 

Les,  the  imperative  of  lisan  (which  has  the  fame  meaning  as  omlesan),  islikewde  ufed  fometimes  by  old 
writers  inftcad  of  unless.  Inflatices  might  he  given  (n  abundance  from  O Douglas  and  Ben.  Jolnfon ; but 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  is  this  fame  imperative  lfi,  which,  placed  at  the 
of  nouns  and  coalefcing  with  them,  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjectives  a a hopelefs,  reJILfs , deathlefs , 
motionleft,  3c c.  i.  e.  difntifs  hope,  reft,  death,  motion,  &c. 

Mr  Tookc  obfcrvcB,  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a conjunction  correfpoeding  to  lei  or  vklesj,  at 
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are  both  r trh  In  the  imperative  mode;  the  former  fig- 
nifying  take  away  or  difmfx  ; the  latter,  allow,  permit, 
grant%  yield , ajjent.  This  being  the  cafe,  " Troy  will  be 
taken  unless  the  palladium  be  preferred,”  isnfen- 
tence  equivalent  to  “ Remove  the  palladium  be  prefer:  ed 
(taking  the  palladium  beprefenrd  as  an  abftrait  noun,  tlx 
prefervat'um  of  the  palladium ) Troy  will  be  taken.”  A* 
gain,  “Way  will  be  taken,  although  Hedor  defend  it,” 
is  the  fame  aa  H Troy  will  be  taken  *Lt,ow  Heitor  (to) 
defend  it.”  The  idea,  therefore*  expreffird  by  unless 
is  that  of  the  removal  of  one  thing  to  make  way  for  ano- 
ther ; the  idea  exprefled  by  although  (a)  is  that  of 
allowing  cue  thing  to  coexist  with  another,  with 
which  it  it  A IT  At  Fntly  incompatible. 

104.  Before  wc  take  leave  of  thia  fubjedi  we  might 
treat,  aa  other*  have  treated,  of  Wtrr&ri/ conjunctions, 
and  conjunctions  (t)  of  various  other  denomination*. 
But  of  multiplying  fnbdiviftomt  there  is  no  end  ; and 
fyftems,  in  which  they  abound,  convey  for  the  mod 
part  no  information.  The  nature  of  conjunctions  can 
be  thoroughly  undtrfiood  only  by  tracing  each  to  its 
original  in  fome  parent  or  cognate  tongue  ; and  when 
that  fhall  be  done  in  other  languages  with  39  much  fuc- 
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cefa  as  it  has  lately  been  done  by  Mr  /dome  Toole  in 
Englifh,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  fee  a 
rational,  comprehenfive,  and  conBftent  theory  of  thia 
part  of  fpeech.  Then  too  fhall  we  get  n’d  of  all  that 
farrago  of  ufelefs  diflindions  into  conjunSive,  adjunc- 
tive, dttjtmQive,  fahSsjunSirt,  copulative,  conttnvairve,fub- 
coat  1 n until  r,  po/ttire,  fuppcfitivr,  can  fat , code  dive,  pre- 
ventive adequate  and  inadequate,  adverfatrve , conditional, 
illative,  3tc.  3tc.  ; which  explain  nothing,  and  which  v7hi:h3 
ferveonly  to  veil  ignorance  and  perplex  fagacitv.  frrvesonly 

That  Mr  Toole's  principles  will  apply  exa&ly  to  them  veil  ig- 
conjundion*  of  every  language  both  dead  and  living,  is°or*«cc. 
what  our  limited  knowledge  of  thefe  languages  doea 
not  authorife  us  pofuively  to  affirm.  It  is  however  a 
ftroug  prefumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  illi- 
terate favages,  thefirfl  cultivators  of  language,  are  little 
likely  to  have  lent  out  their  faculties  in  quell  of  words 
to  denote  the  abflraB  relation:  fbbfifting  among  their 
ideas,  when  wc  Jiavc  fuch  evidence  as  his  book  afford?, 
that  the  names  of  the  moll  common fufflancer  and  qualities 
could  anfwcr  that  and  every  other  putpofe,  which  in  the 
ordinary  intercourfc  of  life  can  be  anfwered  by  the 
faculty  of  fpecch.  It  is  a farther  prefumption  in  his 
L 1 favour, 


Well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  thefe  words  fa  flipplied  in  the  languages  which  have  not  a conjunction 
correfpondcnt  to  them,  ftrongly  jullify  his  derivation  which  wc  have  adopted.  The  Greek  the  Latin 

the  Italian  fe  non,  the  Spanilh  fwo,  the  French  ft  non,  all  mean  lc  it  not.  And  in  the  fame  manner  do  wc 
fotnetimes  fupply  its  place  in  Englifh  by  but,  without,  be  it  not,  but  if.  See.  It  may  be  proper  jufl  to  add,  that, 
sccctding  to  the  fame  author,  the  conjunction  Lin  is  a contraction  of  leseo,  the  pail  participle  of  lesen;  and 
that  LEST,  with  the  article  that,  either  exprefled  or  underlhxjd,  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimiff  1 or  quo  dimiffo. 

(r)  Although  is  compounded  of  al  ox  ad,  an<l  rao*  thcccii,  thah,  or,  as  the  vulgar  more  purely  prouounce 
It,  thaf,  THAOr,  and  Thof.  Now,  THAT  or  thaup  is  evidently  the  imperative  thaf  or  thafig  of  the  verb  tha- 
Fian  or  thafig an,  to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  ajfcni ; and  thafig  becomes  thah , though,  thong  ( and  thoch,  as 
G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a tranfition  of  the  fame  fort,  and  at  leafl  as  eafy  as  that 
by  which  iiafuc  becomes  hawk.  It  is  no  fmall  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anciently  they  often  ufed 
dll  be,  elicit,  all  lad,  att  were,  all  give,  in  (lead  of  alYhough ; and  that  as  the  Latin  si  (if)  means  le  it,  and 
Mist  and  stN e {ante ft  and  without)  mean  lc  not,  fo  e rsi  (although)  means  and  le  U. 

(t)  In  a work  of  this  kind,  which  profefles  to  treat  of  stm  rrfal  grammar,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  wafle 
our  own  and  our  readers  time  on  a minute  analyfi*  of  each  conjunction  which  may  occur  in  any  one  particular 
language.  We  fhall  therefore  purfut  the  fubjed  no  farther;  but  (hall  fubjoin  Mr  Horne  Tooke’s  table  of 
the  Englifh  conjunctions,  referring  thofe  who  arc  dcfirous  of  fuller  fatisfadion  to  liii  ingenious  work  ifit  tiled 
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To  give. 

To  grant. 

To  difmifs. 
To  add. 

To  get. 

To  put. 

To  diminifh. 

To  allow. 
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Botan 

Beon-ctan 


To  boot,  to  fuperadd. 
To  be  out. 

| Wtrthan-utanTo  be  out. 

I^Anan*ad  Dare  congeriem. 

Lest  is  the  participle  leseo  of  lssan,  to  difmifs. 

'SlTHTUAN'j 

Syne  | 

Seano-es  * 

SlTHTHE  j 
or  I 

* bSlN<ES  J 

That  is  the  article  or  pronoun  that. 

As  is  es,  a German  article,  meaning  it,  that,  or  which.  And 
Sofa  sagt  so,  a Gothic  article  of  the  fame  import  with  as* 


Since 


is  the  participle  of  Seon,  to  fee. 
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favour,  that  in  the  rudcft  languages  there  are  few  if 
any  conjunctions  { and  that  even  in  others  which  are 
the  mod  highly  polifhed,  fuch  as  Greek  and  lasiin  as 
well  a & Engl  fib,  many  of  thofe  words  which  have  been 
called  conjunctions  are  obvioufly  refutable  into  other 
part  i of  fpeech.  Thus  translated  but,  i*  evidently  the 

neuter  gender  of  cither  the  nominative  or  actufative  plu- 
ral of  *****  another;  and  when  ufed  as  a conjunBicn,  it 
intimates  that  you  are  going  to  add  fomrthmg  to  what 
, you  have  already  faid.  Caterum  has  the  fame  mean- 

ing, and  is  nothing  but  ***  «Tv«*  Man  {hit  in  French) 
is  the  Latin  majus ; u/,  uti,  *h,  quod,  is  the  relative  pro* 
noun.  Of  quocirta,  quia , prater ea , antequam , qumqua>*, 
quemvis,  q minium  vis,  quamlihet,  fee.  the  rt Solution  is  too 
obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.  Where  fuch  re* 
folutions  as  thefe  can  be  made,  or  when  the  conjunBionj 
of  any  particular  tongue  can  be  traced  to  their  origin  in 
any  other , there  needs  be  no  difputf  about  their  true 
import  : but  when  the  cafe  is  otherwiic,  and  the  con- 
junBion  either  appears  to  be  an  original  word,  or  is  de- 
rived from  a fource  to  which  it  caunot  be  traced,  we 
would  advife  fuch  of  our  readers  as  wilh  to  fpeak  or 
i*4  write  corrc&ly,  to  difmifs  from  their  minds  all  con- 
ofc*  ftE?  ^deration  of  copulatives,  continuativer,  caufals  and  dis- 
t ion  sin'  *rroj*n&*ve/*  w,lh  the  reft  of  that  jargon  which  we  have 
Unguage  *o already  mentioned  j and  to  inquire  diligently  in  what 
be  H»med  manner  and  for  what  purpofe  the  conjunction  in  quefiion  is 
befttutto* ®fcd  by  the  hefi  writers,  both  ancient  and  mottem , of  the 
ancient  and  particular  language  which  they  arc  ftudying.  This 
.modern.  w ill  indeed  be  found  a work  of  labour  : but  it  appears 

to  us  to  be  the  only  means  left  of  difeovering  the  pre- 
cife  relation/  which  fuch  conjun£tions  were  intended  to 
exprefs;  and,  by  confequence,  of  knowing  what  words 
nr  fcntences  they  arc  fitted  to  conned,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce a ftyle  at  once  accurate  and  pcrfpicuous. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Prepositions. 

105.  By  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  a preposi- 
tion is  defined  to  be  a part  of  fpeeth  devoid  itfelf  offign's- 
* j*L'  ******  feat  ion,  hut  fo  formed  a/  to  unite  two  word/  that  are  fg • 
to  coffee  nlf,cant*  an(t  "KB  refufe  ,0  coaltfce  or  unite  of  themfelve/. 
of  them-  We  have  already  exprefled  our  opinion  of  that  theory 
which  holds  certain  word/  to  be  devoid  of  fignification  ; 
but  its  abfurdity,  in  the  pnefeut  inftance,  ri  more  than 
ever  glaring.  Concerning  the  number  of  prepofition/ , 
it  is  well  known  that  hitherto  authors  have  never 
agreed.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  admitted 
only  18  ; the  ancient  Latin  grammarians,  above  50  ; 
though  the  moderns,  SanQius,  Seiopius , Penzonius,  Vof- 
fun,  and  Ruddimasi , have  endeavoured  to  leflen  the 
number  without  fixiug  it.  Birtiop  IPilkins  thinks  that 
36  arc  fufficient ; and  Girard  fays,  that  the  French 
language  has  done  the  bufinefs  effectually  with  32. 
But  if  breptfuions  be  words  devoid  of  fiignificat ion,  why 
fhould  there’ be  difputcs  rcfpeAing  their  number?  or 
why  in  any  language  ftiould  there  be  more  than  one 
prepofition,  fince  a fugle  unmeaning  mark  of  connexion 
would  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  asa  thoufand? 
The  cypher,  which  lias  no  value  of  itfelf,  and  only 
fcfTCft  (if  we  may  ufe  the  language  of  grammarians) 
to  connrte  and  confgnfy , and  to  chauge  the  value  of  f - 
guru,  is  not  feveral  and  various , but  uniformly  one  and 
the  fame.  That  44  the  prepofition  is  fo  formed,  as  to 
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not  by  having  no  fignification  of  its  own,  hat  by  figrifying  1 :6 
the  relation  by  which  the  thing/  expreflrd  by  the  united  By  H/niff* 
words  arc  connected  in  nature.  Prepfitions  arc  to  be  *1  be** 
accounted  for  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  cafes  of  tween 
nouns.  The  neerffity  of  this  fpeeies  of  words,  or  of  fome  them, 
equivalent  indention,  follows  from  the  impoffibifity  of 
having  in  language  a diftintt  complex  term  for  each  di- 
AinCl  collection  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occafion  to 
put  together  in  difeourfe.  The  addition  or  fubtrac- 
tion  ot  any  one  idea,  to  or  from  a ceUsRion  of  id  ear, 
makes  it  a different  collection  ; and  if,  after  either  of 
thefe  operations,  it  were  to  be  exprefled  by  the  fame 
word  as  before , toothing  could  enfue  but  mifreprefenta- 
tion  and  falfehood.  Now,  to  ufe  in  language  a dfftr - 
en t and  difiinB  complex  term  for  each  different  and  di- 
ftinCt  colleRion  of  ideas,  is  equally  impofliblc,  as  to  ufe 
a dill  in  ft  particular  term  for  each  particular  and  indivi- 
dual idea.  To  fupply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  com- 
plex terms  which  are  wanting  in  a language,  are  the 
cafes  of  nouns  and  prep'fitions  employed  ; by  the  aid  of 
which,  complex  and  gtneral  terms  are  prevented  from  be- 
ing infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  ufed  only  for 
thofe  collections  of  ideas  which  we  have  moll  frequent  % 

occafion  to  mention  in  difeourfe.  By  means  of  pre - 
pxftions  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  molt  Ample  man- 
ner. For,  having  occafion  to  mention  a collection  of 
ideas  for  which  there  is  no  fingle  complex  term  in  the 
language,  we  either  take  that  complex  term  which 
includes  the  great efi  number , though  not  all  of  the  ideas 
we  would  communicate  ; or  elfc  we  take  that  complex 
term  which  includes  all,  and  the  feweft  ideas  more  than 
thofe  we  would  communicate  ; and  then,  by  the  help 
of  the  prepofition,  wc  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  one  cafe,  or  retrench  the  fsperfmty  in  the  other. 

For  itiftance,  having  occafion  to  mention  a houfe  of  a 
Particular  definition,  and  knowing  that  the  term  houfe 
is  too  general  for  our  purpofe,  and  that  the  building 
we  have  in  view  has  no  appropriate  name,  we  fay,  per- 
haps, a houfe  itith  a party  wad,  or  a houfe  irituovr  a 
roof. — In  the  firft  inftance,  the  complex  term  houfe  it 
deficient,  and  the  prepofition  directs  to  add  what  is 
«WW/iny.-—In  the  fecund  inftance,  the  complex  term  is 
redundant,  as  it  denotes  a complete  houfe  ; the  prepofi- 
tion, therefore,  directs  to  take  away  what  xsfuperfiuous. 

Now,  coufidering  prepofition/  in  this  the  rnofl  fimple 
fight,  a»  ferving  only  to  limit  or  modify  general  terms, 
it  is  absolutely  neceiTary  that  they  fhould  have  mean- 
ings of  their  own  ; for  otherwife,  how  could  we,  in  the 
iuftances  before  us,  make  known  by  them  our  inten- 
tion, whether  of  addiug  to  or  retrenching  from,  the 
fame  general  term  houfe.  If,  to  a difciple  of  Mr  Har- 
ris, we  fhould  fay,  a houfe  join  ; he  would  reply,  join 
what  ? But  he  would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  in- 
fit  h nolle  word  which  has  no  meaning  of  its  own,  becaufc 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  imperative  of  a vtrb,  of  which 
the  other  parts  are  dill  in  ufe  ; and  its  own  meaning  ts 
clear,  though  the  lenience  is  not  completed.  If,  in- 
flead  of  join,  we  Ihould  fay  to  him,  a houfe  with  ; he 
would  ftill  a/1<  the  fame  quell  ion,  with  what  > But  if 
we  were  to  difeourfe  with  him  concerning  the  woid 
with,  he  would  probably  tell  us,  that  with  it  a pre- 
pofition, an  indeclinable  word,  which  is  itfelf  devoid  of 
fignification,  but  fo  firmed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are 


einite  two  words  which  refute  to  co&lcfce  or  unite  of  fignificant.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident  by  his  qtie- 
thcmfclvc»,M  is  indeed  true  ; and  this  union  it  cffie&s,  llion,  that  he  fill  il  had  a meaning  of  its  own  j which 
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ic  in  reality  the  fame  as  join  (u).  Indeed,  fo  far  hat 
always  been  plainly  perceived,  that  with  and  with- 
out are  diic&ly  oppefite  and  contradictory  ; and  it 
would  puzzle  the  molt  acute  philosopher  to  difeover 
opposition  and  contradiction  in  two  words  where  nei- 
ther of  them  had  any  Signification.  Wilkins,  there- 
fore, has  well  expreffed  their  meaning,  where  he  fays, 
that  with  is  a preposition  44  relating  to  the  notion  of 
foetal,  or  circum (lance  of  foeiety  affirmed  { and  that 
without  is  a pre poll t ion  relating  to  the  lame  notion 
Tl,  of foetal,  or  ctrcnmllancc  of foeiety  denied.” 

They  all  106.  But  to  denote  the  relations  of  aduhng  and  taking 
Tenre  t?  away,  are  not  the  only  purpofes  for  which  prepofitions 
different1'  ***  emP^°ye*h  They  all  indeed  ferve  to  modify  fomc 
w*y«fom e general  term  or  general  affirmation,  but  not  precifcty  «M 
general  the  fame  way  as  with  and  without.  It  has  been 

term  or  already  ohferved,  that  words  fignificant  of  thofe  things 

general  sf  whJch  coincide  in  nature,  coalefce  with  one  another  in 
Qiation.  fy ntSkXv  «-[thout  being  beholden  to  any  auxiliary  tie. 
For  inllancc,  an  adjective  coaltfces  with  its  fulfianlive, 
a verb  with  its  nominative  ; a r.oun  exprelfing  an  objtfl 
■tied  upon,  with  a r erb  denoting  action;  and  an  adterb 
with  its  verb.  Take  the  following  example  : Tiie 
SPLENDID  SON  GENIALLY  W ARMETH  THE  FERTILE  EARTH. 

But  fuppofe  we  were  defirous  to  modify  this  affirmation 
by  the  addition  of  ntlier  fubilaniivts,  air.  for  inllancc, 
• and  beams  ; how  would  thefe  coincide  with  the  other 
words  of  the  fcntcncc,  or  under  what  character  could 


they  be  introduced  ? Not  as  nmmnntiret  or  decvfatires  to 
the  verb,  for  both  thefe  places  are  already  filled ; 
the  nominative  by  the  fubflanc*  sun,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  agent  in  this  operation  ; the  aecufatr tv  by  the 
fubOsncc  earth,  which  is  as  certainly  the  object 
ailed  upon.  Not  as  guahties  of  the  sun  and  earth  t 
for  qualities  inhering  in  their  fubftances  can  only  be 
exp  relied  by  adjectives,  and  the  words  air  and  beams 
are  both  fub/lantives.  Here  then  we  mud  have  rccourfc 
to  prepofitions ; but  we  can  employ  only  fuch  prepo- 
fitions  as  point  out  the  relations  which  the  air  and  the 
beams  have  to  the  fun  warming  the  earth.  In  Englifh 
we  Ihould  fay,  the  fplendid  fun  with  his  beams  genially 
warmetb  thmough  the  air  the  fertile  earth.  The  fen- 
tenoe,  as  before,  remains  entire  and  one  ; the  fubjlantsves 
required  are  both  introduced ; and  not  a word  which 
was  there  before  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 
The  import  of  with  we  have  already  difeovered;  it  di- 
rects to  unite  the  beams  to  th«  fun,  as  jointly  with 
him  performing  the  operation.  But  the  air  has  no 
other  connexion  with  this  operation,  than  as  the  me- 
dium or  pass  Ac  a between  the  sun  and  the  earth  : and 
therefore  the  prepofition  through  (x)  mull  denote 
that  relation  which  fuhfills  between  an  objeS  iu  motion, 
and  the  medium  in  which  it  moves  ; nor  could  a prepo- 
fition of  a different  import  have  been  employed,  with- 
out altering  the  meaning  of  the  whole  fentence  (y). 

107.  Mr  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  mod,  if  not  all. 


pre. 


(u)  This  account  of  prepofitions  is  taken  from  Horne  Toole;  who  adds,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  words  with  and  join,  is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo  Saxon  verb  with  an,  to  Join  (of 
which  with  is  the  imperative),  have  ceafed  to  be  employed  in  the  language.  As  with  means  join,  fo  the  cor- 
refpondent  French  prepofition  a vac  means,  and  have  that,  or,  have  that  tdfo.  But  though  with,  as  the  impe- 
rative of  withan,  means  join,  it  has  fometimes  a very  different  fignification.  Mr  Tyrwhit  in  his  Gloffary  has 
truly  obferved,  that  with  and  by  are  often  fynonymous.  They  certainly  are  fo:  but  then  with  feems  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  imperative  of  wyrthan,  to  be,  as  without  is  of  wyrthan  utan,  to  be  out.  This  being 
the  cafe,  our  two  inttanccs  in  the  text  will  dand  thus  : a bgufe  joim  a party  wall ; a houfe  BE  OUTum/.  Nor 
let  any  one  be  furprifed  that  we  make  no  difference  between  the  conjunction  without  and  the  prepofition  with- 
out. The  word  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  employed  to  unite  words  or  fentences.  Prepofitions  were  originally, 
and  for  a long  time,  clafied  with  conjunctions  ; and  when  firlt  feparated  from  them,  they  were  only  diitinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  prepofitive  conjunctions.  They  arc  generally  ufed  to  unite  words,  but  not  always  ; for  we  may  fay 
indifferently,  I came  after  his  departure,  or,  J came  after  he  departed.  By  the  greater  part  of  grammarians 
indeed,  a ft  bn,  when  employed  as  in  the  full  fentence,  is  claitcd  with  the  prepofitions  ; when  employed  as  in 
the  fecund,  it  i»  claffcd  with  the  conjunctions.  The  word,  however,  is  the  fame  in  bJth  fentences  ; its  meaning 
is  the  fame,  and  its  rJfeB  prtcifely  the  fame.  The  only  circumffance  of  diferimination  is,  that  in  the  firll  ex- 
ample it  is  prefixed  to  a noun,  his  departure ; in  the  fecond,  it  is  prefixed  to  a nominative  and  a verb,  be  departed. 
But  even  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  thus  applied,  exprefs  no  more  than  a fpecifying  circuinilance  annexed 
to  the  other  propolition,  I came  \ and  whenever  they  arc  rightly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  they  arc  ttript  of 
their  prepolitionary  form,  and  confidcred  alJlraCJly  under  a new  pbafis,  his  departure.  Thus  then,  the  tqro  fen- 
tences are  fynonymous  in  every  refpcA,  excepting  the  apparent  grammatical  nature  of  the  words  his  departure, 
and  he  departed ; and  even  thefe  are  reduced  to  one  grammatic  form  in  the  mind,  whenever  the  import  of  the 
propofitions  is  rightly  apprehended.  Without,  and  many  other  prepofitions,  efpecially  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, arc  ufed  exactly  as  after  is  ufed  in  the  two  inftances  which  we  have  given.  Home  Tooke  quotes  Lord 
Mansfield  for  faying,  44  It  cannot  be  read  without  the  Attorney  General  confirms  to  it.”  Thu,  in  modem 
Englilh,  is  not  the  common  phrafeolo^y  ; but  it  offends  not  againll  any  principle  of  grammar.  The  nominative 
and  the  verb  are  here,  as  in  the  former  lullaucc,  coulidcred  as  an  abjlrad  noun  ; 14  It  cannot  be  read  without  the 
confent  of  the  Attorney  General.” 

(x)  Thorough,  thourouoh,  tuorow,  through,  or  thro’,  is  no  other,  fays  Horne  Toole , than  the  Gothic  fub- 
ftantivc  DAURO,  or  the  Teutonic  fubllantivc  thuruh,  and,  like  them,  means  door , gate,  pajfage.  So  that  the  fen- 
tence in  the  text,  rcfolvcd  upon  his  principles,  Hands  thus:  44  The  fplcndid  fun — join  his  beams — genially  warra- 
eth— PASSAGE  the  air , (or,  the  air  being  the  pajfage  ox  medium)  — the  fertile  earth.”  And  in  the  fame  manner  may 
we  translate  the  prepoGtion  through  in  every  alliance  where  through  is  ufed  in  Englilh,  or  its  equivalent  prepo- 
fition in  any  language  ; as  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  porta , (in  Spanifh  puerta  and  in  French porte J,  have 
come  the  Latin  and  Italian  prepofition  per,  the  French  par,  and  the  Spanilh  per. 

(r)  U,  for  iu  dance,  wc  were  to  fub£iuu«  w itm  or  or  inllead  of  through,  wc  Ihould  in  the  onocafc  alter  the 

meaning! 
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pTtpofitiotw  wt re  originally  formed  to  denote  the  tela-  donception,  of  which  certain  fnirtieular  reiAtioki  made  a 
tioiu  of  tlacs.  For  this  opinion  we  fee  not  fuffleient  part,  might  be  retained  for  the  purpofe  of  deno* 
evidence.  If  inderd  wc  could  fuppofethc  inventors  or  ear-  ting  thofe  and  all  Jmtfar  relations  ; and  thus  t erit 
lied  improvers  of  language  to  have  at  all  concerned  them-  and  nouns  would  degenerate  into  particles  bearing 
felve*  with  relations  as  ab/lraBed  from  the  objeSs  related,  the  names  of  prrpo/iiions  and  conjuntt-ons.  For  in- 
wc  mull  believe  that  thofe  which  Srft  attracted  their  at*  (lance,  one  Anglo  Saxon  being  dcfirnus  to  communi* 
tention  were  the  relations  fubfifting  among  themfelves,  cate  to  another  his  own  conception  of  a houfe  with  a 
and  the  various  bodies  with  which  they  were  furround*  part y- to ill , and  having  (we  (lull  fuppofe)  no  fuch  word 
ed.  We  mutt  likewife  agree  with  onr  author,  that  place  in  his  tongue  as  a prepofition,  would  naturally  utter  th* 
is  the  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural  fubfan-  word  houfe,  drfiring  his  friend,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
tes  maintain  at  all  times  to  one  another;  but  we  do  not  aid  to  that  well  known  found  an>rtber  found  (uttering 
therefore  think  that  it  wuuld  attract  th t earftejl  notice  it)  figntTicant  of  the  particular  circumftancc  wanting 
of  untaught  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of  to  complete  his  complex  conception A houfe  with 
opinion  that  mankind  mufl  have  made  very  conGderable  (i.  e.  join)  a party  wall.  The  word  with,  as  the 
progTcfs  in  fcience  before  they  attempted  to  abhracl  imperative  of  a terb,  denotes  of  courfc  three  ideas  com- 
place  from  body ; an  attempt  which,  according  to  fome  bined  together,  viz.  a command  or  wi/h,  an  affirmation, 
of  the  mod  profound  philofopher*  (z),  is  not  only  dif-  and  the  idea  of  jundivn.  But  when  the  verb  with  ah 
ficult,  but  abfulutely  impracticable.  But  whatever  be  was  ditraiffed  from  the  Englilh  language,  the  irupe ra- 
in this,  the  relations  of  caufe  and  eJfeO,  of  duration  and  tive  with  was  dill  retained  ; but  lo(ing  its  verbal  and 
motion,  arc  in  themfelves  as  obvious,  and  as  likely  to  arrrfi  modal  nature,  it  was  thenceforth  employed  to  denote 
the  attention  and  obtain  names,  as  thole  of  place.  Among  only  one  of  the  three  ideas  for  which  it  originally  ftooj, 
men  totally  illiterate  they  are  evidently  more  fo;  for  pain  viz.  the  idea  of  jonliioa.  And  thus  it  is,  that  verts, 
and p/rafure  would  fuggifl  fome  idea  of caufe  and  rffcCt  as  and  alfo  nouns  ami  adjtSi  es,  in  palling  from  one  lan- 
matters  of  importance.  There  is,  however,  no  probability  guage  to  another,  may  become  pjrepftions  (a)  and  con- 
that  the  inventors  of  any  language  had  the  lead  idea  of  junctions.  Thus  too  it  is,  that  dune  of  thofe  prrpf- 
abjir.ul  relations.  They  doubllefs  exprefled  complex  con - riww'come  to  denote  the  contiguous,  and  fome  the  de- 
ceptions by  nouns  and  verbs,  fignifieant  at  once  of  the  tache*l,  relation  of  body.  The  nmtiguouj,  as  when  we 
particular  ideas  and  of  the  various  relations  by  which  fay.  Ca  ns  wailed  WITH  a faff;  i.  c.  Caius,  join  a 
they  viewed  thofe  ideas  as  combined  together  in  a complex  faff \ availed ; tb 4 Jfctut flood  upon  (n)  a pedeflalt  i.  e. 
conception.  Afterwards,  when  mens  minds  became  cn-  the  flat  ue  flood  (th  e place  of  its  Handing)  the  higher 
larged,  and  when,  from  the  (lu&uation  irreparable  taut  of  a pedjJaJ;  the  river  ran  over  a fond,  i.  c. 
from  r living  language,  objc&s  or  ideas  received  new  the  river  ran  (the  place  of  its  running)  the  higher 
names,  the  old  words,  whether  nouns  or  verba,  which  part  of  a fund  The  deiatehed  relation,  as  when  we 
were  originally  employed  to  exprefs  a particular  complex  fay,  He  is  going  to  (c)  Italy , i.  e.  He  it  going,  THE 

ENb 


meaning,  and  in  the  other  fpeak  nonfenfe.  “ The  fun  warmeth  with  the  air  the  fertile  earth,”  is  an  affirmation 
that  the  fun  warmeth  both  the  a»R  ano  the  earth  ; whereas  the  original  fentttiee  affirmed  nothing  more  than 
that  he  warmeth  the  earth.  “ The  fun  warmeth  or  the  air  the  fertile  earth,’*  is  nonfenfe,  as  it  makes  the  earth 
r part,  or  a confcquence,  of  the  air.  So  ncccflary  is  it  that  prepofitions  have  a meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  of 
each  be  attended  to. 

(z)  The  Bifhops  Berkeley  and  Law,  with  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen. 
8ce  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Law’s  Notts  on  Kind’s  Origin  <f  Evil , and  The  Pldofotby  of  Rhetoric. 

(a)  As  the  Italian  fubdantire  casA,  a houfe,  race , family,  tuuion,  &c.  in  pa  (Ting  to  the  French,  becomes 
the  prepofition  chkz,  t?>  which  there  is  not,  fo  far  as  wc  know,  a prepofition  of  precifely  the  fame  import  in 
any  language.  Senia  or  senzf  in  Italian  become*  s a ms  in  French,  and  means  abfence.  Nor  is  it  neccffary 
that  verbs  and  nouns  fhculd  always  pafs  from  one  language  to  another,  in  order  to  be  converted  into prtpfitions : 
The  Greek  prepofition  **f*f  is  evidently  the  corrupted  imperative  of  Xu!^i,y»  to  /tier,  to  disjoin,  to  f pa- 
rate.  The  Latin  sine  is  sit  me,  be  not.  The  German  iondkr  is  the  imperative  of  somderm,  which  ha*  the 
fame  meaning  as  ,w« 

(*)  Up,  upon,  over,  hove,  above,  have  all,  fays  Homs  Toole,  one  common  origin  and  fignificai ion.  In 
the  Anglo  Saxon,  upa,  vffra,  OZEHAst,  are  the odje.Ttvet  altus,  Altior,  altissimus.  Ufa  or  11  fan, 
up  i comparative  iter  a,  oTf.re  or  ofer,  over  or  upper ; fupcilativc  bpimait,  upmtf  or  upptrmf.  Bl- 
v fan,  BurAN,  on  buean,  be above.  If  this  be  a juft  account  of  the  origin  of  thefc  words,  the  fentenccB 
in  the  text,  where  upon,  ever,  and  above,  occur,  will  run  dun:  “ The  'iatiic  flood  oh  high  a pedcllal;”  “the 
river  run  higher  a fund  j”  “ the  fun  is  rifen  oh  high  the  hiQa.”  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  mere 
relation  between  funding,  roaring,  & c.  and  place,  is  rather  inferred  from  the  verb  itfelf,  tlian  exprffed  by  a frpa - 
rate  word ; and  the  rcafon  is  obvious.  For  if  a ftatue fland,  every  one  knows  that  it  mud  Hand  on  fome  thing 
its  well  as  at  fome  time.  There  is  therefore  no  neccMty.  whatever  elegance  there  may  be  in  it,  for  employing  any 
word  to  denote  that  relation,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  be  fignided  by  on  ; but  it  is  neceffary  to  infert,  be- 
tween the  verb  and  pcdtflal,  a word  (ignilicant  of  place,  that  fedjlal  may  not  be  miftaken,  by  an  ignorant  per- 
fon,  for  a ponton  of  time,  or  any  thing  elfe  connected  with  the  funding  of  the  fatue. 

(c)  That  to  is  lignificant  of  detached  relation,  is  the  language  of  Mr  Harris,  which,  though  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  a loofc  an  ”•  vulgar  fenfc,  is  certainly  not  philofophically  juft.  The  prepofition  to  (in  Dutch  written 
toi  and  tot)  is  the  Gothic  fubftantive  ; taui  or  taunts  fignifytng  all,  effeQ,  rrfult,  or  confummation  ; which 
Gothic  fubftantm  is  itfelf  tw  other  than  the  paft  participle  tavis  or  tavidj  of  the  verb  taujam  agerc . And 
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bmp  (of  Ms  journey)  Italy  ; tit  fun  is  rifm  a bo  vs  the 
bills , i*  e.  the  fun  is  riftn  (the  place)  tmb  tob  of  the 
bills  ; theft  Jigs  catrs  from  Turkey,  i.  e.  theft  Jigs  came 
beginning  (their  journey  «t)  Turley. 

Betides  the  detached  relation  of  body*  Mr  Harris  is 
of  opinion  that  the  prepofitioo  from  denotes  two  other 
relations  not  left  different  than  thofe  of  motion  and  rjl. 
Thus  if  we  fay,  “ That  lamp  bangs  from  the  tiding, 
the  prepofitioo  from  affumes  a character  of  quiefeesue. 


M M A R. 

But  if  we  fay,  That  lamp  is  fading  FROM  the  riding,  the 
prepetition  in  fuch  calc  affumes  a chara&cr  of  motion.'* 
But  this  is  evidently  a initiate  : the  detached  relation  in 
the  former  inlhuice  of  the  Jigs,  as  well  as  the  motion 
and  raft  in  the  prefent  in  ft  antes,  are  exprefled  not  by 
the  prtpo/i/ion,  but  by  the  verbs  came,  falls,  hangs.  The 
word  from  has  as  clear,  at  pretife,  and  at  all  times  as 
uniform  and  unequivocal  a meaning,  as  any  word  in  the 
language.  From  means  merely  rrginming,  and  no- 
thing 


it  is  obvious,  that  what  is  done,  is  terminated , ended,  Jinifbcd.  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  tuak  or  tu  ON) 
whence  the  modern  German  thus,  and  its  prepetition  to.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verb  is  tsooan,  and  the 
prepofitioo  to.  Do,  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  is  indeed  the 
fame  word  as  to.  The  difference  between  a t and  a d is  lb  very  (mall,  that  an  etymologid  knows  by  the  prac- 
tice of  languages,  and  an  anatomift  by  the  reafon  of  that  practice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it  is  tcarce 
worth  regarding.  To  fupport  this  etymon  of  to,  Mr  Horne  Toole  gives  a limilar  inrtance  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  1'he  prepofitioo  ad,  he  fays,  is  merely  the  pall  participle  of  ageri,  which  pall  participle  is  likewife 
employed  as  a Latin  fubflantive . He  exhibits  the  derivation  of  ad  thus: 

CACDUM  — -AGO  AD  • 

Agitum — agtum  ■<  or  or  or 

£ ACTUM  ACT  AT 

The  mod  fuperficial  reader  of  Latin  verfe  (he  obferves),  knows  how  readily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  um. 
And  a little  coofideration  of  the  organs  and  pra&ice  of  fpccch  will  convince  him  how  cafily  agd  or  act  would  be- 
come ad  or  at;  as  indeed  this  prepofitioo  was  indifferently  w;Stten  either  way  by  the  ancients.  By  the  later  wri- 
ters of  Rome,  the  prepofition  was  written  ad  with  D only,  in  order  to  didinguilh  it  from  the  other  corrupt  word 
called  the  conjunction  at  ; which  for  the  fame  reafon  was  written  with  the  t only,  though  that  likewife  had  an- 
ciently been  written,  86  the preprfition,  either  ad  or  at.  The  prepofition  to  and  the  conjunction  too  iu  Eng- 
lilh,  are  both  in  fyntax  and  in  meaning  ufed  exactly  as  the  prepofition  ad  and  the  conjun&ion  at  in  Latin.  From 
the  fpecimcns  prefixed  to  Johnfon's  di&ionary,  as  a hiftory  of  our  language,  it  appears  that,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  prepfition  and  conjun&hn  were  both  written  with  one  o.  And  it  has  been  fhown  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Hoy  a l Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  to  and  too,  as  well  as  ad  and  at,  are  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  import.  The  only  difference,  in  either  language,  between  the  prepofition  and  the  conjunc- 
tion, is,  that  the  former  diredt,  as  a modification  of  fomc  previous  propofition,  the  addition  of  fome  fuidantnx 
or  noun  ; the  latter,  fometimes  a J. entente  or  elaufe  of  a fcntencc  coofidcrcd  abfradly  as  a noun  ; and  that,  when 
the  former  is  ufed,  the  propofition,  to  which  the  modifying  circumftancc  is  to  be  added,  is  formally  exprefjed , but 
omitted  when  the  latter  is  employed.  Thus  Denham  fays, 

4*  Wifdom  he  has,  and,  to  his  wifdom  courage  ; 

Temper  to  that,  and,  unto  all,  fucccfs." 

In  this  example,  every  fuccccding  circumdancc  is  by  the  prepofition  to  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  preced* 
ii*g.  " Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  additiosuU  to  his  wifdom.'*  But  Denham  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  omitted  the  obje&  which  to  governs,  or  to  which  it  direds  fomethieg  to  be  added,  though  he  mull  then, 
from  the  cullom  of  the  language,  have  employed  the  conjunQio n inltead  of  the  prepofition.  As, 

“ Wifdom  he  hap,  and  courage  too,**  See. 

Tills  mode  of  expreflion  would  have  been  more  concife,  and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,  14  Wifdom  he  has,  am) 
Courage  to  his  wifdom,"  &c. 

Not  only  is  the  objed  governed  by  to  omitted,  when  it  is  reprefented  by  a fulfantive  in  the  context,  but 
alio  when  it  is  involved  i®  a prcpefsiiou  ; and  then  ibe  conjunction,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  ufed.  Thus, 

“ ...  . „ Let  thofe  eyes  that  view 

*•  The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too." 

So,  44  He  made  him  prifoner,  and  killed  him  too."  In  the  one  example,  the  circumftancc  of  behold- 
ing the  vemgamnet  is  listed  as  an  addition  to  the  viewing  of  the  crime;  and  in  the  other,  the  killing  him 
is  dated  as  an  adshtsou  to  the  mating  him  a prifoner.  In  bath  examples,  the  objed  governed  by  too  is  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  propofition  taken  abjlra8ly  as  a noun  or  fubflantive.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  to  and 
too,  though  claflftd  the  one  with  the  prvpofitioas,  and  the  other  with  the  conjuodions,  are  really  one  and  the 
Cunc  word.  The  fame  is  true  of  ad  and  at.  Thus,  44  Ad  hoc,  promifla  barba  ct  capilli  efferaveraot  fpecienx 
orie,”  fignifics,  11  Additional  to  this , his  long  beard  and  hair  had  given  a wildncfs  to  his  afpccl."  But  when 
the  objed  governed  by  ad  is  not  formally  dated,  ad  itfclf  is  clalhrd  with  the  conjundiosu.  and  written  differently, 
at.  Thus  Terence,  11  Ph.  Fac  ita  ut  jufll,  dcducantur  iifti.  Pa.  Faciam.  Pm.  At  dih’gcnter.  Pa.  Fict» 
Pm.  At  mature."  By  the  means  of  at,  the  circumiUnces  of  diligence  and  hajle  are  fuperaddtd  to  the  adion 
commanded.  44  Ph.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  it,  you  mull  do  it  carefully  too.  Pa.  Well,  it  (hall  be  carefully 
done.  Pu.  In  good  time  too."  At,  taken  in  this  fenfc,  is  mod  commonly  employed,  like  the  Englifh  but, 
to  marl  the  one  ptded  union  of  incongruous  objstts  : As,  **.  Aulam  tyrauni  frequentabat,  at  patriam  amabat li- 
terally, 44  He  frequented  the  court  of  the  tyrant ; joined  even  to  that  be  loved  his  country."  “ He  was  a 
courtier  and  a patriot  too."  But  if  ad  and  AT  in  Latin,  and  to  and  too  in  English,  be  derived  from  verb# 
which  figntfy  to  do  or  act,  it  may  be  aiked  how  they  come  thcnfclus  to  denote  addition.  The  anfwcr  is  obvious. 
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thing  clfc.  It  it  (imply  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  Gothic 
noun  Fau  m , beginnings  aright,  fount,  fountain,  author  (i>  ). 
Now  if  this  meaning  be  applied  to  Mr  Harris'*  in* 
fiances,  from  will  (peak  clearly  for  itfdf,  without  the 
affittance  of  the  interpreting  verbs,  which  are  fuppofed  by 
him  to  vary  its  c bar  alter. 

“ Thefe  hg*  came  from  Turkey.” 

44  That  lamp  falls  from  the  cicling.’ 

“ That  lamp  hangs  from  the  deling.'* 

Came  is  a complex  term  for  one  fpecies  of  motion  ; 

• falls  is  a complex  term  for  another  fpecies  of  motion  ; 
and  hangs  is  a complex  (e)  term  fora  fpecies  of  attach- 
ment. Have  we  occafion  to  communicate  or  mention 
the  commencement  or  BEGINNING  of  thefe  motions, 
and  of  this  attachment,  and  alfo  the  place  inhere  they 
commence  or  begin  ? To  have  complex  terms  for  each 
occafion  of  this  fort  is  abfohitely  impofhble  ; and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  more  fimple  than  to 
add  the  fignsofthofe  ideas,  viz.  the  word  beginning 
(which  jrill  remain  always  the  fame)  and  the  name  of 
the  place  (which  will  perpetually  vary).  Thus, 

“ Thtfc  figs  came — bsginni/sg  Turkey.** 

“ That  lamp  falls — beginning  deling.** 

“ That  lamp  hangs — beginning  deling 
That  ia, 

**  Turkey  the  place  of  beginning  to  come." 

41  Cicling  the  place  of  beginning  to  fall." 

41  Cicling  the  place  of  beginning  to  hang." 

It  has  been  faid  by  no  lefs  a man  than  bifhop  Wilkins, 
that  from  refers  primarily  to  place , and  fecondarily  to 
time.  But  the  truth  is,  that  from  relates  to  every 
thing  to  which  beginning  relates,  and  to  nothing  el£e. 

**  From  morn  till  nigh:  the  eternal  Lanim  isng. 

That  is,  14  The  larum  rang  beginning  morning  (or 
morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning)  till  night." 

As  from  always  denotes  beginning , fo  to  and  till 
always  denote  the  end.  There  is,  however,  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  to  denotes  the  end  of  ant 
thing  ; till  the  end  only  of  time.  Wc  may  fay  indif- 
ferently— 44  From  morn  to  night,”  or  4‘  from  morn 
till  night,  the  eternal  brum  rang  but  we  cannot 
by—"  T hefe  figs  came  from  Turkey  till  England." 
N*  i+J. 
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That  till  can,  with  propriety,  be  oppofedto  from  only 
when  we  arc  talking  of  time,  is  evident  ; for  it  is  a word 
compounded  of  to  and  while,  i.  e.  time.  And  as  the 
coalcfccnce  of  thefe  two  words  to- h wile,  took  place 
in  the  bnguage  long  before  the  prefent  fupcrfiuous  uic 
of  the  article  the,  the  phrafe  — " From  morn  til*,. 
night" — is  neither  more  n »r  lefs  than — From  morn  to 
Time  night.  When  wc  fay,  “from  morn  to  night ,"  the 
word  time  is  omitted  as  unnecclbry. 

Bclidcs  from, M c Harris  mentions  over  as  fignificant,. 
fomet  imes  of  motion,  and  foinctimes  of  ref;  aud  quotes, 
as  inttances,  the  two  following  pillages  from  Milton* 

T up,  ijyjtep* 

Over  the  hunting  mutU, 

Here,  Cays  he,  over  denotes  motion.  Again, 

- He  with  Inti  of  nrJitil  tow 

dung  “VCR  her  eujmeur.-J. 

Here  over  denotes  rejl.  But  the  truth  is,  that  ovejl 
denotes  neither  motion  nor  ref  in  either  of  the  paflages* 

In  the  firil  quotation,  indeed,  motion  is  implied : but  it 
is  implied  in  the  word  steps  ; and  not  in  over,  which 
denotes  only  that  the  place  of  the  iteps  was  the  top  of 
the  burning  mailc.  in  the  fecond  quotation,  rtf  is  im- 
plied, and  that  too  a particular  fpecies  of  rclt  j but  it  ia 
implied  or  rather  exprtffed  by  the  verb  hung,  aud  ova* 
denotes  the  place  of  that  fpecies  of  reft. 

to8.  But  though  the  original  ufc  of  prepofitiona 
was  to  denote  the  relations  of  body , they  could  not  be 
cuufincd  to  this  office  only.  They  by  degrees  extend-  TheVwere 
cd  thcmfclvcs  to  fubjeCb  incorporeal ; and  came  to  dc-  by  degrees 
note  relations,  zswctiintel/eduoli*  local.  Thus,  becaufe  in  e*tf>ded  tw 
place  he,  who  is  above,  has  commonly  the  advantage  over 
him  who  is  below;  hcncc  we  transfer  over  and  under  ( r)  'P0***1- 
to  dominion  and  obedience.  Of  a king,  wc  fay,  he  ruled 
or  in  his  people  ; of  a foldier,  he  ferved  thus*  bis  general. 

So  too  we  lay,  with  thought  ! without  attention  ; think-, 
ing  o cr  a fubjett ; under  anxiety  ; from  Icar  ; through 
jcaluufy,  See.  All  which  inllanccs,  with  many  others 
of  like  kind,  Ihow,  that  the  Jfrf  words  of  men,  like 
their  Jirf  ideas , had  an  immediate  reference  t ofenjibk 
objects  ; and  that  in  after  days,  when  they  began  t»> 
difeern  with  their  intclled , they  took  thole  words  which 

they 


If  a man  (hould  utter  a lenience,  and  to  the  end  of  it  fubjoin  the  very  general  word  do,  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fpoke,  would  naturally  afk,  do  what?  and  this  queftion  would,  of  courfc,  produce  an  additional  fentence or  cbuf» 
of  a fentence.  Bcfides.  it  is  to  be  obfcTved,  that  aoere,  from  which  the  Latin  prepofition  is  derived,  as  well 
as  the  Gothic  verb,  which  is  the  fourcc  of  the  Englifh  particles,  means  not  only  to  do,  but  aUb  to  adduce  co 
bring  ; fo  that  when  we  fay,  14  he  is  going  to  Italy,"  wc  do  nothing  more  linoefirm  that  “ he  is  going,'*  mnL 
'deiirclhe  perfon  to  whom  we  fpcak,  to  " add  Italy  to  the  journey." 

From  this  derivation  of  the  prepofition  *rq,  it  will  be  Teen  at  once  upon  what  principle  it  is  employed  to 
mark  the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  learned  languages  that  mode  is  generally  known  by  its  termination  ; but  in 
UngKfli  it  would  be  impoffible,  without  the  aid  of  to  or  of  fome  other  word  fignificant  of  aQicn,  to  diftinguifb 
the  verb  love  from  the  noun  or  fubfantive. 

(d)  This  derivation  is  Mr  Horne  Tooke’s  ; and  he  fupports  it  bjr  the  following  fentence:  Ne  r«dd  oe  sr 
THE  ON  FRUMMAN  WORTKX,  HE  WORHTE  WA.P.MAN  AND  WIFMKN  J which  18  the  Anglo-SaXOO  of  St  MaU.  xix.  4* 
**  Annon  lcgiHis,  quod  qui  cos  in  principio  creavit,  creavit  cos  marem  et  feminam." 

(r.)  Thefe  are  complex  terms  becaufe  they  arc  verbs.  Each  denotes  an  affirmation  and  time;  and  combined.- 
yrlth  thefe,  came  and  falls  denote  motion,  and  hangs  denotes  nft. 

(,)  Ubde*  »nd  bixeath,  though  bjr  the  found  they  feem  to  hire  little  conocfUon,  >re  yet  infact  almo(L 
rite  fibuc  word,  »nd  may  rery  well  fupply  each  other's  place.  Under  it  nothing  but  ox-xeoe e,  and  .m,,. 
it  compounded  of  the  imperative  be  and  the  noun  xi»th.  Neath  tuicompounded  having  Dipped  away  frutn 
our  language,  would  perhapt  be  unintelligible,  had  not  the  Better  nether  aud  xethiemoit  itill  continued  ia 
tommonufe.  Neath!  Anglo-Saxon,  haothax,  xeothe  s Dutch,  xedix j Danifli.'xia;  German,  xiinavi 
and  Swedilh,  xedre  and  neder  ; it  undoubtedly  at  much  a fubllaative,  and  baa  the  iaunc  meaning,  a,  the  wwi 
xadii.  In  common  language  it  dcnvtci  the  kttm. 
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they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them  by  me- 
taphor to  infel/dJual  conceptions. 

Among  the  relations  which  may  he  confidered  ra- 
th'r as  intcllc&ual  than  corporeal,  are  thofe  of  caufe  a*J 
confcqumce ; and  for  the  denoting  of  thefe  wc  have  two 
prepofitions,  which  fometimes  appear  in  direft  opptftdon 
to  one  another,  and  at  other  times  may  exchange  places 
without  injury  to  the  fenfe. 

“ Well ! ’tis  e’en  fo  ! I have  got  the  London  dif- 
eafe  they  call  lore.  1 am  fick  or  my  hufband,  and  for 
my  gallant/*  IVycherley'r  Country  Wife. 

Here  of  and  for  feem  almoft  placed  in  oppofition ; at 
lcaft  their  cffe&s  in  the  fentence  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent ; for,  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  prepofitions  alone, 
and  without  the  afliftancc  of  any  other  words,  Ihe  ex- 
preiTts  the  two  contrary  afTrfticns  of  loathing  and  defre. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  author,  if  it  had 
plcafcd  him,  might  have  nfed  ok  where  he  has  employ- 
ed for.  and  for  where  he  has  put  or.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  quotation  : 

" Marian.  Come,  Antic,  you’ll  go  with  us.9' 

•*  Amie.  I an  not  err//. ” 

" Lionel.  She's  Jhl  Of  the  young  fhepherd  that  he- 
kifl  her."  Sad  Shepherd. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 

. fay — •*  We  arc  fick  or  hunger  •/*  or — 4*  Wc  are  fick 

for  hunger/'  And  in  both  cafes  we  fhall  have  expref- 
fed  prccifdy  the  fame  thing,  with  only  this  difference, 
that,  in  the  former  fentence,  wc  declare ftknef  to  be  a 
consequence  ; in  the  latter,  wc  declare  hunger  to  be  a 
cause.  But  to  return  to  the  country  wife ; that  poor  lady 
feems  to  have  had  a complication  of  dillempers  ; fhe 
had,  at  lead,  two  diforders — a fickncfsor  loathing , and 
a fickncfs  or  love.  She  was  fick  for  difguft,  and  fick 
.for  lore.  -She  was 

Sick  or  difgttji  tor  her  hujband} 

Sick  or  love  tor  her  gallant. 

Sick  son  dijgufi  or  her  hujiar.d. 

Sick  sen  love  or  her  gatl.ml. 

In  the  fit  ft  fentence,  as  thus  dated,  ftknef s is  declared 
to  he  the  consequence  of  difguf , of  which  her  hujland 
is  declared  to  be  the  cause,  in  the  fecond,  fcknrfs  is 
declared  to  be  the  consequence  of  love,  of  which  her 
gallant  is  declared  to  be*  the  cause.  In  the  third  fen- 
tence,  disgust  is  declared  to  be  the  CAOStt  of  her fcknefs , 
and  the  consequence  or  offspring  of  her  hi f and. 
In  the  fourth,  love  isdrclared  to  beetle  cause  of  her 
juknefs , and  the  consequence  or  offspring  of  her 
gallant. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the  two  frf  of 
thefe  frntences,  taken  entire, convey'  the  very  fame  mean- 
ing w ith  the  two  lajl , yet  the  import  of  the  prepofition 
tor  is  as  different  from  that  of  of,  as  cause  is  from 
consequence  (g).  When  two  words  or  /ententes  arc 
linked  together  by  the  former  of  thefe  prepofitions,  the 
a IjeB  expreifed  by  the  laji  word  or  fentence  is  declared 
to  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  exprefled  by  the^rv- 
c t thing ; when  two  words  or  fentences  are  liuked  toge- 
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ther  by  the  latter  prepofition,  the  olyrH  exprefTed  by  the 
JirJl  word  or  fentence  is  declared  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of,  or  to  proceed  from,  the  object  expn fled  by 
the  fecond.  It  iB  therefore  a matter  of  perfe/t  indif- 
ference to  the  fenfe,  whether  we  fay  fcknefs  of  hunger , 
or  Jickntfs  roK  hunger  ; The  man , of  fye /peaks  little,  is  wife, 
or  the  man  it  wife,  ton  he  /peaks  Tittle.  By  means  of  the 
prepofition  or,  we  declare  fcknefs  to  be  the  conse- 
quence proceeding  from  hunger » and  wifdom  to  be  the 
consequence  we  infer  from  the  man'sfpeaking  little  ; by 
means  of  for  we  declare  hunger  to  be  the  cause  of 
f cine/s , and  the  circumftancc  of /•taking'  Tittle  to  be  the 
cause  from  which  we  infer  the  man's  wifdom.  In  the 
one  fentence,  of  is  to  be  confidered  as  a noun  in  appoft * 
tion  to  fitknefs  ; in  the  other,  as  a noun  in  appoflton  to 
the  man  is  wife  taken  abJlraSly  as  a nctw.  In  the  one 
fentence,  for  (i.  c.  cause)  is  to  be  confidered  as  a noun 
in  appc/ition  to  kungrrj  in  the  other,  as  the  fame  noun  in 
appoft  itis  to  he  /peals  little,  taken  a b/J racily  as  a noun. 

109.  In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  prepofitions,  wc  have  Prepoli- 
feen  how  they  are  applied  by  way  of  juxta-p/tion  - sio***  conw 
that  is  to  fay,  where  tiny  are  prefixed  to  a fcord  with- 
out  becoming  a part  of  it.  But  they  are  nfed  alfo  /y  other 
way  of  compefiicn  { that  is,  they  are  prefixed  to  other  word*, 
words  fo  as  to  become  real  parts  of  them.  Thus  in 
Greek  wc  have  ; in  Latin,  intelligent;  and  in 

EngU/h,  VKornfand.  So  alfo,  to  round,  to  orrstaH, 
to  isrukvcdue,  to  evrgo,  &c.  and  in  Greek  atidl  Latin 
other  inftanccs  innumerable.  In  this  cafe  the  prepofi- 
tions commonly  tramfufe  fomething  of  their  own 
meaning  into  the  word  writh  which  they  are  compounded.  *3* 

For  example,  if  we  fuppofe  fome  given  fpace,  e and  fx 
fignify  out  of  that  fpace  ; per,  through  it;  in,  within  it ; 
sub,i indent.  Hence  F.  and  per,  in  compofition,  augment:  own  mcan- 
Enormis  is  fomething  not  fimply  big,  but  big  in  excefs;  iug  into 
fomething  got  out  of  the  rule , and  beyonkl  the  meafure. 

Dico,  11  to  fpeak sdico,  **  to  fptak  out  whence W '* 
Ftfittum  “ an  edid,"  fomething  fo  effectually  fpoken 
as  all  arc  fuppofed  to  hear  and  all  to  obey.  — On  the 
contrary,  in  and  sub  diminifh  and  kffen.  I.\jufus,  ;.v- 
iquus,  w usjuft,  inequitable fomething  that  lies  within 
juflice  and  equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that  falls 
Jhort  of  them.  Sr  anger,  “ blackfill  /'  srurulicy/ulus, 

“ reddifti tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red  ; but 
yet  under  the  ftandard,  and  bekw  perfection.  j.. 

1 10.  Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubjedt,  we  Their  real 
fhall  make  the  fame  general  remark  on  preptfuions  that  irnpoi-thoar 
we  formerly  made  on  coujunffiont ; vix.  that  the  prccife  tol***1*40" 
import  of  each  can  with  certainty  be  known  only  by 
tracing  it  to  iltjorirce  in  fome  word  of  known  and  de- 
terminate meaning,  either  in  the  language  where  the 
prepofition  itfclf  has  place,  or  in  fome  parent  or  cog- 
nate tongue.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible 
rule,  that  where  different  languages  ufc  the  fame  or  a 
fimilar  particle , that  language  ought  to  he  confidered 
as  its  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  ufc  is  as  com- 
mon and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  vribs  and  fub- 
M ftantives. 


(c^  Junius  derives  for  from  the  Greek  ▼(« ; Skinner , from  the  Latin  pro;  but  I believe,  fay*  Horne  Tooke, 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Gothic  fubftantive  fairina,  *•  caufe."  He  imagines  alfo  that  or  (in  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  af)  is  a fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  words  a far  a and  afora,  po/crUas, 
prokt , &c.  In  a word,  he  confideTS  for  and  of  as  nouns  or  lubflaniivcs ; the  former  always  meaning  caufe, 
the  latter  always  meaning  a, nfequtnce,  offspring,  fuurjjbr , follower,  &c.  If  this  account  of  thefe  words  be  juft, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  the  prepofitions  for  and  of  are  in  fyntax  to  b«  confidered  as  nouns  in  afptftion 
with  other  nouns,  or  with  fcntcnccs  taken  aljlrcdly  as  nouns. 
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ftantives.  When  prepofitions  can  be  traced  to  fuch 
fourccs  a9  thefe,  no  room  can  be  left  for  difpules 
concerning  their  meaning.  In  carrying  on  thi*  ety- 
mological purfuit,  we  find  advantages  in  the  nature  of 
prepofiriofu  which  ccnjunditnu  do  not  afford  us.  With 
and  without,  from  and  to,  with  many  other  words 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  have  meanings  dircflly  oppo- 
fite  and  contradiftoty  to  each  other.  If,  then,  by  the 
total  or  partial  extinction  of  an  original  language,  the 
loot  of  any  one  prepolition  be  loft,  whtlil  that  of  its 
oppofitc  remains,  the  philofophcr  ought  to  be  fatisfied 
with  reafoniag  from  contrariety;  as  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a word  is  known 
when  we  know  with  preciiion  the  meaning  of  its  op- 
pofitc. When  we  meet,  however,  with  a lucklefs 
prepolition  of  which  no  root  is  left  to  be  dug  up,  and 
which  has  itfclf  no  direct  oppofitc  in  the  language,  no- 
thing remains  but  that  we  inquire  for  what  purpofr*  it 
il.ufcd  by  the  bed  writers  both  ancient  and  modem  ; 

* and  if  we  can  fix  upon  one  meaning  which  will  apply, 
however  aukwardly,,  to  all  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  probability  is.  that 
we  have  difcevticd  the  true  and  origmal  { H ) meaning  of 
the  prepofirion  ; and  by  keeping  that  nuaniug  con- 
ftamly  in  view,  we  (hall  ourfeivea  be  enabled  to  ulc  the 
word  with  perfpicuit)  auJ  preciiion. 

, Sect  III.  Of  Interjections. 

The  inter-  1 x I.  EefiJes  the  above  parts  of  fpcech,  there  is  an- 
I— « other  acknowledged  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
in'^arfof  called  the  interjection;  a word  which  cannot  be 
Ijpecch.  comprehended  under  any  of  the  foregoing  dalles. 

The  genuine  ipterjettions  arc  very  few  in  number,  and  of 
very  little  importance,  as  they  arc  thrown  into  a fen- 
tcnce  without  altering  its  form  either  in  fyntax  or  in 
Jtgnifisativn.  In  the  words  of  Home  To»ke,  the  ImuiOi 
isumieulate  interjection  has  nothing  to  do  with  fpcech, 
and  is  only  the  mifcrablc  refuge  of  the  fucecldef*.  The 
dominion  of  fpcech,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
erected  on  the  dowufal  of  interjedions . Without  the 
artful  contrivances  of  language,  mankind  would  have 
nothing  but  inlerjeQions  with  which  10  communicate 
orally  any  of  their  feelings.  “ The  neighing  of  a 
boric,  the  lowing  of  a cow,  the  barking  of  a dog,  the 
purring  of  a cat,  fneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  mriek- 
ing,  an  l every  other  involuntary  convutfion  with  oral 
found,  have  almoft  as  good  a title  to  be  called  parts  of 
fpcech  as  interjedions.  In  the  inlercotirfe  of  language, 
interjedions  are  employed  only  when  the  fuddennefs  or 
vehemence  of  fomc  afitftion  or  paffion  returns  men  to 
their  natural  ftate,  and  makes  them  <for  a moment 
forget  the  ufe  of  fpcech  ; or  when,  from  fomc  circum- 
llancc,  the  fhortnrf*  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to 
cxcrcifc  it-*’  The  genuine  inteijctlion,  which  is  al- 
ways exprefFive  of  fume  very  ilrong  fen  fat  ion,  fuch  as 
ah!  when  we  feel  pain,  does  not  owe  its  charadcidti- 


cal  exprelfion  to  the  arbitiary  form  of  articulation, 
but  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  tone  of  voice  and 
modification  of  countenance  and  gefturc.  Of  confe- 
quencc,  thefe  tones  and  gcllures  exprefs  the  fame 
meaning,  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  afTuiae;  and  are  therefore  uaiveifallr  under- 
Hood  by  all  mankind.  Voluntary  interjedions  are 
ufed  in  books  only  for  cmbdliftiment,  a id  to  mark 
forcibly  a ftrong  emotion.  Hut  where  fprcch  can  be 
employed,  they  arc  totally  ufclcfs  ; and  are  always  in- 
fulficicnt  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought* 
l)r  Beat  tie  ranks  jl range,  prodigious , amazing,  won.lerful,  0 
dear  .dear  me,  &c.  when  ufed  alone,  and  without  apparent 
grammatical  fyntax,  among  the  interjedions : but  he 
might  with  as  much  propriety  have  c-uifidered  hardly, 
truly , really , and  even  many  Latin  verbs,  as  interjedions ; 
for  thefe  too  arc  often  ufed  alone  to  fupply  the  place 
of  •whole  fentences.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men,  when 
fuddenty  and  violently  agitated,  have  a Ilrong  ten- 
dency to  fhorten  their  diTcouiTc  by  employing  a Jingle 
•word  to  exprefs  a fentinuut . In  fuch  cafes,  the  word 
employed,  whether  noun,  adjrdive,  or  verb,  would  be 
the  principal  word  of  the  fentence,  if  that  fmtence  were 
completed  ; and  the  agitation  of  the  fpeaker  is  fuch, 
and  the  caufe  of  it  fo  obvious,  that  the  heater  is  in  no 
danger  of  miilaking  the  fenfe,  and  can  himfetf  fupply 
the  words  that  arc  wanting.  Thus  if  a perfon,  after 
lillenitig  to  a romantic  narrative,  were  to  exclaim, 
Jl range!  would  any  man  of  common  fenfe  fopj-ofe, 
that  the  word  Jl  range , becaufe  uttered  alone,  had  lull 
the  power  of  an  ailjedive  and  become  an  interjection  ? 
-No,  fu^cly : Every  one  fees,  that  the  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to,  That  is  s tkjxgk,  or  That  is  a stk.isgk 
Jlory.  Real  interjedions  a^e  never  employed  to  con- 
vey truth  of  any  kind.  They  are  not  to  be  found 
amongil  laws*  in  books  of  civil  inflitutions , in  hijlory , or 
in  any  ticatifc  of  ufeful  arts  or  feienees;  but  in  rh.toric 
and  poetry,  in  novels  * plays,  and  romancer,  where  in  Eng- 
lifh,  fo  far  from  giving  Jathos  to  the  Ityle,  they  have 
generally  an  eflcd  that  is  difgufting  or  ridiculous. 

Having  now  aualyfed  every  part  of  fpcech  which 
can  be  ncceflary  for  the  communication  of  thought,  or 
which  is  acknowledged  in  any  language  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ; we  (hall  difinifs  the  article  of 
Grammar,  after  annexing  a Table,  which  may  prefent 
at  one  view  the  fcveral  cliffes  and  fuhllvifsons  of  words. 
Of  the  different  qpides  of  dividing  the  part*  of  fpcech, 
as  well  as  of  the  little  importance  of  JyjUmatit  cLtjpJua* 
tions , we  have  already  declared  our  decided  opinion  : 
but  for  the  fake  of  thofc  who  may  think  diffe- 
rently from  us,  we  ftiall  in  the  annexed  Table  adopt 
Mt Harris's  cla lfifical ion  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible; 
after  informing  our  readers  that  Mr  Home  ToSke  ad- 
mits only  three  parts  of  fpcech,  the  article , the  noun, 
and  the  verb,  and  coniidcrs  all  other  words  a»  corrup- 
tions or  abbreviations  of  the  two  latl  of  thefe. 

A GR  \M- 


( h j For  inftance,  let  u>  fuppofc  that  Home  Toole's  derivation  of  for,  from  the  Gothic  fubftautive  fairima, 
is  fanciful  and  ill-founded;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  cause  is  its  true  and  original  meaning,  when  it  is  found, 
that  of  fixteen  example*  brought  by  Greenwood,  aud  forty. fix  by  Johnfon,  of  different  fignificatiuns  of  tli^word 
for,  theic  is  not  one  where  the  noun  cause  may  not  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the prtpfuivi  for  ; fomctimci- 
iudeed  awkwardly  enough,  but  always  without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  Even  where  for  feems  to  be  loco  alhr'sut , 
which  Lowtb  alien*  to  be  its  primary  fenfe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cause,  and  nothing  tile  ; Thus,  He  made 
(Ohjitlerable  progrejs  in  the  jludy  of  the  law  before  he  quitted  that  prof efion  ton  thu  of poetry ; i.  c.  I fare  U quitted  taut. 
profejiont  this  of  poetry  being  tie  cjc'iE  of  his  quitting  it. 
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..  t i ♦ . , tt  n _ ■«»  1 bifjeflivet.  See  Chap.  VI. 

I a»,  “ He  is  going  to  Italy: — He  flept^ru.  morning.  * J r 

nd  and  ro*  my  gallant.” 

.ifusiTioNi  which  denote  the  one  kind  of fuperioritj  or  inferiority , are  likewife  employed  to  denote  the  other.  Thus  we  (ay 


not  fubject  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  grammar,  as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  communication  of  thoitgbt.  They  may  be 
lia  view  the  inteijeftion  does  not  owe  its  charaBerjfual  exprejjion  to  the  arbitrary  form  of  articulation , but  to  the  tone  of  voice, 

[n  the  fuddennefs  or  vehemence  of  foroe  affection  relume  men  to  their  natural fate,  and  makes  them  far  a moment  forget  the 
though  the  writer  no  doubt  employs  them  with  a view  to  pathos  or  cmbelUlhmcnt. 
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Wh#n  nrrnaAtinn*  ran  he  traced  to  Aich  cal 
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GRAMMARIAN,  one  that  is  flailed  in  or  teaches 
grammar. 

Anciently  the  name  grammarian  was  a title  of  ho- 
nour, literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  perfons 
accounted  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever. 
But  it  is  otherwise  now,  being  frequently  ufed  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  to  fignify  a dry  plodding  perforf, 
employed  about  words  and  ph rales,  but  inattentive  to 
the  true  hearties  of  expreflion  and  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  The  ancient  grammarians,  called  alfo  philolo - 
gers,  mufl  not  be  confounded  with  the  grammatifts, 
whole  foie  bufinefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firil  ele- 
ments of  language.  Varro,  Cicero,  Meflala,  and  even 
Julius  Carlar,  thought  it  no  diflionour  to  be  ranked 
grammarians,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  Roman  emperors. 

GRAMMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Limo- 
fine,  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  order.  E.  Long.  133.  N.  Lat.  45-  56. 

GRAMPIAN-hills i a chain  of  high  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  run  from  call  to  well  almoll  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  See  (Scoiii/h)  Alps  and 
Scotland. — They  take  their  name  from  only  a Angle 
hill,  the  Mum  Grampluj  of  Tacitus,  where  Galgacus 
waited  the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle 
was  fought  to  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians. 

GRAMFOUND,  a town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
fcated  on  the  river  Valle,  over  which  there  is  here- a 
bridge.  W.  Long.  j.  25.  N.  Lat  50.  20.  The  in- 
habitants have  a contiderable  manufacture  of  gloves ; 
and  the  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Some 
think  that  this  town  is  the  Voluba  of  the  ancients, 
bccaufc  it  Hands  on  the  fame  river  ; and  that  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  the  name  was  changed  into 
Grandpotit.  It  was  made  a borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  by  whofe  charter  it  was  endowed  with 
large  privileges,  particularly  freedom  from  toll  through 
all  Cornwall,  a market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year;  which  the  burgrifes  hold  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  fee-farm,  at  the  rent  of  about  1 2 guineas. 
Its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
but  it  did  not  fend  members  to  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  a corporation  with  a 
mayor,  8 inagiilrates,  a recorder,  and  town-clerk. 
The  mayor  is  chofcn  annually  the  Tuefday  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  the  members  by  the  majority  of  the 
magiflrates  and  freemen,  who  are  fuch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  pay  fcot  and  lot.  There  is  a chapel  of  cafe 
in  the  town  to  the  parilh -church,  which  is  at  Creed, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  off. 

GRAMPUS,  in  ichthyology  ; a fpecies  of  dcl- 
phinus.  See  Delphinus. 

GRANADA,  a province  of  Spain,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a kingdom  diitin&  from  the  reft  of  that 
country.  Ste  the  article  Spain. — It  made  a part 
of  the  ancient  Battica  ; and  was  inhabited  by  the  Ba* 
ftuli,  the  Sexitani,  kc.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes 
called  Upper  Andalufia.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth 
ar.d  call  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  wed  and  north 
by  Lower  Andalufia,  and  to  the  north-call  by  Murcia. 
Its  extent  from  well  to  cad  is  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles  | but  iLb  greatefl  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty. 
The  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy  ; and  though 
there  are  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fomc 
of  them  very  high,  yet  they  arc  almoll  every  where 


covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  together  with  lau- 
rel, myrtle,  fwcet-baJil,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram, 
and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquifite 
taile  to  the  flclh  of  their  fheep  and  cattle.  A great 
deal  of  filk  and  fugar,  flax  and  hemp,  honey  and  wax, 
is  alfo  produced  here;  bcfidcs  dates  and  acorns,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fiueft  nuts;  good  (lone  for  building ; feve- 
ral  forts  of  gems;  fumach,  ufed  in  drefling  goat-flrina; 
and  galls,  of  which  a dye  is  made  for  leather.  The 
valleys,  with  which  the  mountains  are  interfperfed,  are 
extremely  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of 
fomc  of  the  highefl  mountains  ate  faid  to  be  defeen- 
dants  of  the  Moors  ; and,  though  they  are  become  Ro- 
man-catholics, retain,  in  a great  meafure,  their  ancient 
cuiloms,  manners,  and  language.  The  principal  rivera 
in  the  province  arc  the  Genii,  or  Xenil,  and  Gauda- 
lantin,  bcfidcs  which  there  are  many  Irfler  llreams. 
Abundance  of  fait  is  made  in  this  province  ; which, 
though  nether  fo  populous  nor  fo  well  cultivated  as 
when  fubiccl  to  the  Moors,  yet  is  as  much  fo  as  any  in 
Spain.  It  was  the  lall  of  the  kingdoms  poflefled  by 
the  Moors,  and  was  not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  CaRile  until  1492. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  in  a wholefome  air  and  fruitful  country, 
an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  fouth  uf  Madrid,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  56.  It  Hands  upon 
two  hills  feparated  by  the  Darro.  The  Genii  runs  un- 
der the  walls,  and  thefe  two  rivers  are  formed  from  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  with  which  the  mountain  is  con- 
llantly  covered.  The  Darro  is  faid  to  carry  with  it 
fmall  particles  of  gold  ; and  its  name,  derived  from 
dat  aurunty  may  be  alleged  as  a proof  of  this  : the  Ge- 
nii, in  like  manner,  rolls  with  its  Hrram  little  pieces  of 
filver.  When  Chatlcs  V.  came  to  Granada,  in  1526, 
with  the  emprefs  Ifabclla,  the  city  prefented  him  with 
a crown  made  of  gold  gathered  from  the  Darro.  The 
city  is  large  and  magnificent,  containing  a great  num- 
ber of  very  handfome  public  and  private  building*.  Its 
walls,  which  arc  adorned  with  many  towers  at  equal 
diftanccs,  arc  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  compafs.  Here 
are  two  caflles  ; the  one  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
other  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  They  both  com- 
mand a very  fine  profpeA  ; and  the  firil  is  fo  large, 
that  it  looks  like  a city  by  itfelf,  and,  it  is  faid,  has 
room  enough  to  accommodate  forty  thoufand  people, 
exclulive  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  convent  of  St 
Francis.  Here  is  alfo  a court  of  inquifilion ; a royal 
tribunal;  and  an  univcrlity,  founded  in  1 53 1 ; with 
the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  who  has  a revenue  of  forty 
thoufand  ducats  per  anuurn.  A great  many  noble- 
men, clergymen,  and  wealthy  citizens,  refidein  this  ci- 
ty, of  which  the  filk  trade  and  manufacture  is  very 
great,  and  the  arfenat  is  faid  to  be  the  bell  furnilhed  of 
any  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc  partly  de- 
feended  of  the  Moors,  are  wcM  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter. There  are  fcvcral  fine  fquarcs,  particularly  that 
called  the  Bivaramba  or  Pla$a  Mayor,  where  the 
bull-fights  arc  held  ; and  without  the  city  is  a large 
plain,  full  of  towus  and  villages,  called  La  Vega  de 
Granada. 

The  Moors  are  faid  to  regret  nothing  but  Granada, 
amongfi  all  the  lofles  they  have  fu Rained  in  Spain  ; they 
mention  it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  fupplicat* 
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Granada.  heaven  to  icHore  it  to  their  poffcffion.  The  l&R  Moor- 
i ;h  arrbaffador  who  came  into  Spain  obtained  pci  mil- 
lion of  the  king  to  fee  Granada  ; he  Hied  tears  on  en- 
tering the  Alhambra,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, that  the  folly  of  his  anceftors  had  deprived 
them  and  their  poftcrity  cf  that  delightful  country. 

Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gates  : the  iirlt,  that 
of  Elvira,  which  Hill  remains  ; the  fecond,  that  of  Bi- 
balma/.ar,  or  of  conference,  becaufc,  with  the  Moors,  it 
was  a kind  of  place  of  refort  where  they  convcrfed  on  af- 
fair* ; the  thin!,  Vivarambla,  fo  called  from  iu  leading 
• to  a grand  fquarc  which  Hill  beats  the  fame  name  ; the 
fouilh,  Bib  Racha,  or  of  provifiaua  ; the  fifth,  Bita- 
taubin,  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits,  which  ltd  to  diffe- 
rent fulitudcs,  the  abodes  of  dervifes  ; the  fixth,  Bib- 
mitre,  or  Biblacha,  the  firll  gate;  the  feventh,  the 
mill  gate  ; the  eighth,  that  of  the  fun,  bccaufc  it  open- 
ed to  the  call ; the  ninth,  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra, 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxar;  the  tenth,  J3id  Adam, 
or  the  gate  of  the  bones  of  Adam  ; the  twelfth,  Bib 
Ciedra,  the  gate  of  the  nobles  ; the  Moors  kept  this 
gate  tout  for  a long  time,  becaufc  it  had  been  predic- 
ted that  the  enemies  which  fiiould  one  day  take  the 
city,  would  enter  by  that  gale  ; the  thirteenth,  is  that 
of  Faxalauza,  or  of  the  hill  of  almond  trees  ; the  four- 
teenth, the  lion  gate,  in  Arabic,  Bib  Elecei  ; the  fif- 
teenth, the  coall  gate,  called  by  the  Moors  Alicabar  ; 
the  fixteenth,  Bib  Albonut,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners, 
at  piefcnt  the  magdalcn  gate  j the  fiventcenth,  that  of 
the  Darro  ; the  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Mofayca  ; the 
nineteenth,  that  called  the  gate  of  Ecce  Homo ; the 
twentieth,  that  by  the  fide  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  Moors  have  left  more  mouuments  in  Granada 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.  From  the  great  num- 
ber of  inferiptidns  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the  fine 
edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Generalif,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  thefe  people  intended  to  make  Granada 
the  great  depfitory  of  their  religion,  manners,*  cuf- 
toms,  and  magnificence.  There  is  not  a wall  which 
docs  not  bear  tome  marks  of  their  power ; but,  not- 
withflanding  this  abundance  of  monuments,  the  reign 
of  the  Moors  in  Spaia  is  Hill  buried  in  confufion  and 
obfeurity.  The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fu- 
perdition,  and  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Moors,  have 
much  contributed  to  this  darknefi  ; they  have  either 
deilroyed,  or  differed  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every 
thing  which  bore  the  mark  of  mahometanifm,  inltead 
of  prtfirving  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  wbich  at 
the  fame  time  were  thofc  of  their  own  glory  j and  it 
may  be  fsid,  that  chance  alone,  and  the  folidity  of 
tbeir  conltru&ion,  much  more  than  curiofity  or  a love 
of  the  arts,  has  prefer  ved  thofc  which  Hill  exill,  alt  ho’ 
daily  going  to  ruin. 

An  account  of  the  Alhambra  has  been  already  gi- 
ven under  its  i amc  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  From 
the  hall  of  Com  a ru  there  mentioned,  there  is  a modern 
little  it  air  cafe  ; the  old  one,  which  corrcfpondcd  to  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice,  having  been  destroyed.  At  the 
top  of  the  ftaircafc  is  a gallery,  a part  of  which  is  in- 
elofed  with  an  iron  railing  : this  kind  of  cage  19  called 
the  prifon  of  the  queen.  It  was  here  the  wife  of  the 
lad  king  of  Granada  was  imprifoned.  The  Gomels 
and  Legris,  two  families  of  diHinetion,  bore  falfc  wit- 
nefs  again  It  her  virtue,  and  occafioncd  the  deRruction 
•f  the  gteateft  part  of  the  Abenccrrages,  another 


powerful  and  numerous  family  of  Granada  of  whom 
they  were  jealous.  The  hifiory  of  this  event  is  given 
as  follows. 

In  the  year  1491,  Abdali.  furnamed  the  Little,  ftill 
reigned  in  Granada  ; but  this  city  was  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin,  for  the  principal  families  were  divided  again  A 
each  other.  The  Moors  had  earned  their  arms  againR 
Jaen,  and  had  been  bravely  repulfcd.  Abdali  was  con- 
fiding tiimfdf  in  one  of  hi>  pleafure  ho^fes  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprife,  when  the  Zegris,  who  long 
had  been  the  fccret  enemies  of  the  Abenccrrages, 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  defeat  to  reprefent  them 
to  the  king  as  rebellious  fuhjects,  who  employed  their 
immenfe  riches  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
dethrone  their  fovereign.  They  actufid  Albin  Ha- 
met,  the  molt  rich  and  powerful  among  them,  of  ha- 
ving an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen,  and  pro- 
duced witntffcs  who  aflerted  they  had  on  a certain  fc- 
ftival  feen,  at  Generalif,  under  a bower  of  rufc  trees, 
Albin  Hamit  in  the  arms  of  that  piinccfa.  The  fury 
of  Abdali  may  eafily  be  imagined  ; he  furore  the  de* 
ftrudtion  of  the  Abenccrrages,  But  the  Zegtis,  too 
prudent  to  let  his  anger  break  forth,  advifed  him  to 
difiinmlate,  and  not  to  fnffer  it  to  be  known  to  that 
numerous  and  powerful  family  that  he  w as  informed  of 
their  perfidy.  It  will  be  better,  fa  id  they,  to  entice 
them  into  the  fnare,  and,  before  they  can  unite  and 
put  themfclvcs  into  a Hate  of  defence,  revenge  upon 
their  heads  the  iofuk  offered  to  the  crown.  This  ad- 
vice was  followed  : Abdali  went  to  the  Alhambra, 
having  ordered  thirty  of  his  guards  to  atm  themfclvcs, 
and  the  executioner  to  attend.  The  Abenccrrages 
were  fent  for  one  by  one,  and  beheaded  as  fuon  as  they 
entered  the  hall  of  the  lions,  where  there  is  Hill  a large 
vafe  of  alaballcr,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood 
aud  the  heads  of  expiring  bodies.  Thirty-five  heads 
had  already  been  Rruck  off,  and  all  the  Abencerragea 
would  have  died  in  the  fame  manner,  had  not  a page, 
who  had  followed  his  mailer,  and  remained  unpercei- 
ved in  the  hurry  of  the  execution,  taken  au  opportu- 
nity of  withdrawing  and  giving  information  to  the  rtlk 
of  the  unhappy  family  of  what  had  palled.  Tlicfe  im- 
mediately a ffcm bled  their  friends  in  arms,  crying  cut 
through  the  city  of  Granada,  “ Treafon  ! treat  on  ! 
Let  the  king  die  t he  unjuHly  puts  to  death  the  Aken- 
ccrrages  lM  The  people,  with  whom  they  were  favour- 
ites, did  not  befitatc  in  afllRirig  them  : fourteen  thou- 
land  men  were  foon  found  in  arms,  and  immediately 
proceeded  towards  the  Alhambra,  fhouting  all  the 
way,  Let  the  king  die  ! Abdali,  fuiprifed  his  fccret 
fhould  have  been  lo  foon  difeovered,  and  fevercly  re- 
penting of  having  followed  the  pernicious  counfcls  he 
had  received,  ordered  the  cafite  gates  to  be  ihut ; but 
they  were  prefently  fit  on  fire.  Muiey  Hacen,  who  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  fon, 
hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people,  had  one  gate  open- 
ed, and  prefented  himfclf  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  the 
citizens;  but  he  no  focner  appeared,  than  be  was  lift- 
ed up  by  the  multitude  nearefi  the  gate,  who  cried  out, 
" Behold  our  king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
Muiey  Hacen  and  leaving  him  furrounded  by  a 
ftrong  guard,  the  Abenccrrages,  and  other  nobles,  en- 
tered the  calllc,  accompanied  by  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred foldier8.  But  they  found  the  queen  only,  with 
her  women,  and  iu  the  uimofi  cc  alternation  at  tire 
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t idilcn  revolution,  of  which  fhe  knew  not  the  caufc.  the  foundation  of  Granadi ; and  that  in  the  ptace  Omada 
They  afked  for  the  king  j and  being  informed  he  was  where  the  Alhambra  now  ft  and*,  there  was  a temple  II 
in  the  hall  of  the  lions,  entered  it  furioufly,  and  found  dedicated  to  Nativala.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Grin>  * \ 
him  defended  by  the  Zegris  and  the  Gomels,  and  in  Granada  is  faid  to  be  2808  years  before  Chrift.  We  v r J 
ltfs  than  two  hours  killed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a munici- 
them.  Abdali  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  The  pal  colony. — A defeription  in  Latin  of  Granada,  fuch 
bodies  of  the  beheaded  Abencerrages  were  laid  upon  as  it  was,  in  1560,  written  by  a merchant  at  Antwerp, 
black  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  city.  Muza,  brother  named  George  Hofnahcl,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is 
to  Abdali,  and  who  by  his  great  a&ions  had  gained  to  be  fouod  in  the  work,  intitled  Civ.'  tet  orlij  terra 
the  favour  of  the  people,  fee  iug  the  Abencerrages  were  rum , printed  at  Cologne  in  1576.  This  book  alio 
revenged,  found  means  to  appeafe  them  ; and  having  contains  a good  plan  of  the  city  of  Granada, 
learned  that  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  a raofquc  GRANADA,  or  Giunada,  one  of  the  Caribbec 
near  the  mountain  now  called  Saint  Helena,  went  and  iflands.  See  Grenada. 


brought  him  back  ro  the  oaftle  of  the  Alhambra.  For  • GRANADA,  a town  of  America,  in  the  pro- 
fcvcral  days  nothing  but  ftghs  and  groans  were  through*  vince  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guati- 
out  th:*  city.  Abdali  fliut  himfelf  up  in  the  cattle,  mala,  feated  on  the  lake  Nicaragua,  70  miles  from 
and  icfufed  to  fee  the  queen.  Thofe  who  had  accufed  the  S.  Sea*.  It  was  taken  twice  by  the  French  buc- 
L«.r  of  adultery,  however,  perfifted  in  their  falfc  accu-  cancers,  and  pillaged.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
fation,  and  faid,  they  would  maintain,  with  arms  in  great  ttade  by  means  of  thj:  lake,  which  communi- 
their  hands,  againlt  all  who  (hould  contradict  them,  cates  with  the  N.  Sea.  Vf.  Long.  85.  10.  N.  I. at. 
that  the  queen  was  guilty.  The  unhappy  priuctfs  was  11.8. 

imprifoned,  and  the  day  arriving  on  which  the  was  to  GRANADA,  New,  a province  of  South  Ame- 
periih  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  none  a-  rica,  in  Terra  Firnu,  about  75  miles  in  length,  and 
mong  the  Moor3  offering  to  defend  her,  fhe  was  ad*  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
vifed  to  commit  her  caufc  to  fome  Chriilian  knights,  Carthagena  and  St.  Martha,  on  the  call  by  Venezuela, 
who  prefcnled  themfelves  at  the  time  appointed,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Popayin,  and  on  the  weft  by  Darien.  It 
conquered  her  falfc  accufer*,  fo  that  ihe  was  immedi-  contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  ; horfes, 
ately  fet  at  liberty.  The  taking  of  Granada  foon  fob  mules,  good  pafturts,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs 
lowed  this  combat ; Muza  and  the  Abencerrages  ha-  to  the  Spaniard*,  and  Santa-Fe-dc-llagota  is  the  ca- 
ving, it  fs  faid,  facilitated  the  conqucll  of  it  by  Fcrdi-  pital  town. 

oand  and  IfabtUa.  GRANADILL0E3,  the  name  of  fome  itlands 

From  the  Alhambra  you  enter  the  Generalif  by  a of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  Vincent  to 
low  gate,  which  favoured  the  efcape  of  Abdali  when  the  north  and  Granada  to  the  fouth.  They  are  fo  in- 
Ferdinand  took  Granada.  Generalif  is  faid  to  figni-  confidcrable  that  they  are  quite  neglcftcd  ; but  were 
fy,  in  Arabic,  the  honfe  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleasure,  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1 763. 

It  was  built  by  a prince  of  the  name  of  Omar,  who  GRANADIER,  a loldier  armed  with  a f-.vord,  a 
was  fo  fond  of  muiic,  that  he  retired  to  this  palace,  en-  firelock,  a bayonet,  and  a pouch  full  of  hand-grana- 
tircly  to  give  himfelf  up  to  that  amufement.  The  Ge-  does.  They  wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tailed 
lieralif  is  the  mot!  pleating  lituation  in  the  environs  of  and  brificcft  fellows,  and  are  always  the  firll  upon  all 
Granada.  It  is  built  upon  a very  hioli  mountain  attacks. 

whence  waters  rufh  from  every  fide,  which  efcape  in  Ever)'  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a company 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cafcades  in  the  courts,  of  granadiers  belonging  to  it ; or  elfe  four  or  five 
gardens,  and  halls  of  that  ancient  palace.  The  gar-  granadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion, 
dens  form  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  full  of  trees,  vcnc-  which,  on,  occafion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a colo- 
rable from  their  antiquity.  Two  cyprdfcs  in  particu-  pany  of  themfelves.  Thcfc  always  take  the  right  of 
lar  arc  noted,  called  the  Cyprefles  of  the  queen,  be-  the  battalion. 

caufc  it  was  near  them  the  perfidious  Gomel  impeach-  GRANADO  or  Crenade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
cd  the  virtue  of  that  princefs  and  the  honour  of  the  hollow  ball  or  fhell  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about 
Abencerrages.  Of  this  place,  travellers  obferve,  that  inches  diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  is 
the  writers  of  romances  have  never  imagined  a feene  fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a fmall  fufc  driven  into  the 
equal  to  it.  fufe-holc,  made  of  well-feafoncd  beech- wooJ,  and 

Granada  was  formerly  called  IHilxria,  and  founded,  thrown  by  the  grenadiers  into  thofe  places  where  the 
if  we  will  believe  fome  writers,  by  Liberia,  a great  men  (land  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and  o* 
grand-daughter  of  Hercules  daughter  of  Hifpan,  and  thcr  lodgements  made  by  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the 
wife  to  Hefperus,  a Grecian  prince,  and  brother  to  compofition  within  the  fufc  gets  to  the  powder  in  the 
Atalanta.  Others,  who  fupport  their  afTcrtions  by  grenado,  it  burlts  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to  the  da- 
proofs  to  the  full  as  fatUfaltory,  maintain  that  it  was  mage  of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  its  way.  Granadoes- 
foundcu  by  Ibcrus,  grand fon  of  1'ilbal,  and  that  it  took  were  invented  about  the  year  159 4.  The  author  of 
the  name  of  Granada,  or  Garnata,  from  Nata  the  the  Military  Didionary  has  the  following  remark  on  the 
daughter  of  Liberia  ; this  word  being  compofed  of  ufc  of  granadocs.  “ Grenades  have  unaccountably 
Car  (which  in  the  language  of  the  time  signified  grot-  funk  into  difufe  ; but  I am  pcrfuaJed  there  is  no- 
to)  and  Nata  ; that  is,  *'  the  grotto  of  Nata,”  bccaufe  tiling  more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw  a- 
that  princefs  ftudied  aflrology  and  natural  hiftory,  and  mong  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  ditch., 
delighted  in  the  country.  Jt  is  certain  that  fuch  a During  the  fiege  of  Cartel  under  the  Count  de  La 
perfon  as  Nata,  or  Nataydr,  cxilted  in  the  firft  ages  of  Lippe,  in  the  campaign  of  1761,  a young  engineer. 
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Grinard,  undertook  to  cajry  one  of  the  outworks  with  a much 
Granary.  fmaller  detachment  than  one  which  bad  been  repul* 
w fed,  and  fucceedcd  with  cafe  from  the  ufe  of  grenades; 
which  is  a proof  that  they  fhould  not  be  negleded, 
cither  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  polls.**— -The  word 
Granado  takes  its  rife  from  hence,  that  the  Ihcll  is 
filled  with  grains  of  powder,  as  a pomegranate  is  with 
kermis. 

GRANARD,  a borough,  market,  fair,  and  poft 
town  in  the  county  of  Longford,  province  of  Lein* 
fter ; it  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Forbes  ; fi- 
tuated  j 2 milcB  from  Dublin,  and  about  i6  north  eail 
of  Longford.  N.  Lat.  53. 44.  W.  Long.  7.  30.  Here 
is  a remarkable  hill  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of • 
Granard,  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  the  (ite  of 
a Dumfh  cattle  or  fort ; which  commands  from  its 
fummit  a mod  extenfive  profjxrtt  into  fix  or  feTen  ad- 
joining counties.  In  this  town  have  lately  been  given 
annual  prizes  to  the  bed  performers  on  the  Irilh  harp. 
Granard  has  a barrack  for  a company  of  foot  ; and  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament  ; patronage  in  the 
families  of  Macartney  and  Grcvillc.  Fairs  held  3d  May 
and  id  October.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  Grian- 
ard,  or  *'  the  height  of  the  fun",  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  chiefs  of  norih  Tcfiia.  It  is  fometimes 
written  Grcnard. 

GRANARY,  a building  to  lay  or  dore  corn  in, 
efpecially  that  defigned  to  be  kept  a confiderable  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards 
tbe  north,  becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  cooled  and  mod 
temperate.  Mr  Worlidge  obferves,  that  the  bed  gra- 
naries are  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber 
wrought  in  the  infide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be 
nailed,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  gtanary  mud  be 
lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
room  left  for  vermin  to  (heller  ihetrffclvcs.  There 
may  be  many  dories  one  above  another,  .which  fhould 
be  near  the  one  to  the  other ; becaufe  the  (hallow  er 
the  corn  lies,  it  is  the  better,  and  more  cafily  turned. 

The  two  great  camions  to  be  obferved  in  the  creel- 
ing of  granaries  arc,  to  make  them  diffidently  ilrong, 
and  to  expofe  them  to  the  mod  drying  winds.  The 
ordering  of  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  Kent,  is  thus  : To  feparate  it  from  dud  and 
other  impurities  after  it  is  thrafhed,  they  tofs  it  with 
(hovels  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a long  and  large 
room  ; the  lighter  fubdances  fill  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide  to 
fide,  or  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this  they  fcrcen  the 
corn,  and  then  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is 
fpread  about  half  a foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a week  ; once  a week  they  alfo 
repeat  the  fcrccning  it.  This  fort  of  management  they 
continue  about  two  months,  and  after  that  they  by  it 
a foot  thick  for  two  months  more;  and  in  this  time  they 
turn  it  once  a week,  or  twice  if  the  feafon  be  damp, 
and  now  and  then  fereen  it  again.  After  about  five 
or  fix  months  they  raife  it  to  two  feet  thick  nek  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once  or  twice  in  a month, 
and  fcrcen  it  now  and  then.  After  a year,  they  lay 
it  two  and  a half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turn  it  once 
in  three  weeks  or  a month,  and  fcrcen  it  proportion- 
ably.  When  it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  they  turn 
it  once  in  two  months,  and  fcrcen  it  once  a quarter; 
and  how  long  foever  it  is  kept,  the  oftentr  the  turn- 


ing and  fereening  is  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will  Granary, 
be  found  to  keep. — It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a 
yard  wide  on  every  fide  or  the  heap  of  corn,  and  other 
empty  fpaccs,  into  which  they  turn  and  tofs  the  corn 
as  often  as  they  find  occafion.  In  Kent  they  make 
two  fquare  h ties  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  and 
one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they 
throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms,  ^ 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fcrcen*  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  feparate  the 
dull  from  the  corn,  which  falls  into  a bag;  and  when 
fufficicntly  full  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good 
corn  remaining  behind.  Corn  has  by  thefe  means 
been  kept  in  our  granaries  30  years ; and  it  is  obfer- 
ved, that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more  flour  it  yields 
in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter 
the  bread  is,  the  fuperfluous  humidity  only  evapora- 
ting in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich  in  Swiflerland,  they 
keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  by  the  fame  fort  of  me- 
thods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight, 
or  nine  ilories  high,  having  a funnel  in  the  mum  of 
every  floor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 

They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though  every  way 
{unrounded  with  water  the  corn  contracts  no  damp, 
and  the  vdTels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to 
the  walls  for  their  lading.  The  Ruffians  preferve  their 
corn  in  fubtcrrancan  granaries  of  the  figure  of  a fugar- 
loaf,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top : the  fidea  are  well 
pLllcred,  and  the  top  covered  with  ftoncs.  They 
are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn  well  dried  before  it 
is  laid  into  thefe  (lorcboufci,  and  often  dry  it  by 
means  of  ovens  ; the  fummer  dry  weather  being  too 
(hort  to  effed  it  fufficicntly.— Dantzick  is  the  grand 
llorchoufe  or  repofitory  of  all  the  fruitful  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  wheats  barley,  and  rye,  of  a great 
part  of  the  country,  arc  there  laid  up  in  parcels  of  20,30, 
or  60  tails  in  a chamber,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
room  ; and  this  they  keep  turning  every  day  or  two, 
to  keep  it  Tweet  and  fit  for  (hipping.  A thunder 
ilorm  has  fometimes  been  of  very  terrible  confcqucn- 
ces  to  thefe  tlore*.  All  the  corn  of  the  growth  of 
former  years  having  been  found  fo  much  altered  by  one 
night’s  thunder,  that  though  over  night  it  was  dry, 
fit  for  (hipping  or  keeping,  and  proper  for  ufes  of  any 
fort,  yet  in  the  morning  it  was  found  clammy  and 
(licking.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
turning  of  all  fuch  corn  three  or  four  times  a day  for 
two  months  or  longer;  in  which  lime  it  will  fome- 
times come  to  itfelf,  th  »ugh  fometimes  not.  This  cf- 
fed  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  only  obferved  to  take 
place  in  fuch  coni  as  is  nut  a year  old,  or  has  not  s 
fwcaicd  thoroughly  in  the  draw  before  it  was  threfhed 
out.  The  latter  inconvenience  is  cafily  prevented  by  a 
timely  care  ; but  a 4 to  the  former,  ail  that  can  be 
done  is  carefully  to  examine  all  llo'es  of  the  lall  year’s 
corn  after  every  thunder  ftorm,  that  if  any  of  this 
have  been  fo  affeded,  it  may  be  cured  in  time  ; for  a 
ncglcd  of  turning  will  certainly  ultcily  deftroy  it. 

According  to  Vitruvius’s  rules,  a granary  fhould  al- 
ways be  at  the  top  of  a houfc,  and  have  its  openings 
only  to  the  north  or  ealt,  that  the  corn  may  not  be 
expofed  to. the  damp  winds  from  the  fouth  and  wed, 
which  arc  very  deftruclive  to  it  ; whereas  the  contrary 
ones  arc  very  nccclfiry  and  whole  fume  to  it,  ferving 

to 
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Granary,  to  cool  and  dry  it  from  all  external  humidity,  from 
— ■ 1 1 "•  whatever  caufe.  There  mull  alio  be  openings  in  the 
roof  to  be  fet  open  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in 
frefh  air,  and  partly  to  let  but  the  warm  effluvia  which 
are  often  emitted  bv  the  corn.  The  covering  of  the 
roofs  (hould  always  be  of  tiles,  becaufc  in  the  word 
feafons,  when  the  other  openings  cannot  be  fare,  there 
will  always  be  a confidence  inlet  for  frelh  air,  and  a 
way  out  for  the  vapours  by  their  joinings,  which  are 
never  dofe.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  windows  to 
the  fouth,  great  care  mult  be  taken  to  Ihut  them  up  in 
moitl  weather,  and  in  the  time  ot  the  hot  fouthern  winds. 
There  inult  never  be  a cellar,  or  any  other  damp 
place  under  a granary,  nor  fhould  it'  ever  be  built 
over  (tables ; for  in  cither  of  thefe  cafes  the  corn  will 
certainly  fuffer  by  the  vapours,  antTbe  made  damp  in 
one,  and  ill  tailed  in  the  other. 

M.  Du  Hamel  and  Dr  Hales  recommend  various 
contrivances  for  ventilating  or  blowing  freih  air  through 
corn  bid  up  in  granaries  or  ihips,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  it  fweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
voured By  weevels  or  other  infefts.  This  may  be  done 
by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  the 
granary  about  an  inch  didant  from  e«ch  other,  when 
they  aic  covered  with  hair-cloth  only  ; or  at  the  dif- 
tancc  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarfe  wire  work, 
or  balkct-work  of  ofier  is  bid  under  the  haircloth,  or 
when  an  iron  plate  full  of  hv>les  is  laid  upon  them  Thefe 
laths  may  he  bid  acrofs  other  bills,  nailed  at  the  dil- 
tance  of  15  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  there 
may  be  a free  palbgc  for  the  air  under  them.  The 
under  laths  mult  come  about  fix  inches  fliort  of  the 
wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them  ; on  which  end 
a board  is  to  be  let  edgeways,  and  Hoping  againll  the 
wall:  by  this  difpolitiou  a large  air-pipe  is  formed, 
which  having  an  open  communication  with  all  the 
inter lliccs  bctuidi  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit 
the  paflage  of  air  below  forcibly  through  a hole  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  into  ail  the  corn  in  the  granary,  that 
will  cottfequently  carry  off  the  moid  exhalations  of  the 
corn.  The  ventilators  for  fupplying  frelh  air  may  be 
fixed  againfl  the  wall,  on  the  infidc  or  out fide  of  the 
granary,  or  under  the  fl.-or,  or  in  the  tiding ; but 
wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  levcs  that 
woiks  them  mull  be  out  of  the  granary,  otberwife  the 
perfon  who  works  them  would  be  in  dangtrof  luffocatiun, 
when  the  com  is  fumed  with  burning  brimlloue,  as is 
fometimesdone  for  deilroying  wreveb.  Small  moveable 
ventilators  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe  for  ventilating  corn 
in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may  be  cttfily  moved 
from  one  bin  to  another.  If  the  granary  or  corn  fhip 
be  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe  may  piif*  lengthwife 
along  the  middle  of  it,  and  convey  air,  on  both  fide*, 
under  the  corn.  In  large  granaries,  Urge  double  ven- 
tilators, bid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the  middle 
and  near  the  top  of  the  gTanary,  that  they  mav  be 
worked  by  a wind-mill  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. or  by  a water-mill.  The  air  is  to  be  conveyed 
fium  the  ventilators  through  a large  trunk  or  trunk*, 
reaching  down  through  the  feveral  floors  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to  each 
floor,  by  means  of  which  the  asr  may  be  made  to  pals 
into  a large  tiunk  along  the  adjoining  crofc  w,Vh% 
from  thefe  trunk*  fcvcral  kffer  trunks,  about  four  inch- 
es wide,  arc  to  branch  off,  at  the  di lUr.cc  of  three  or 


four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther 
ends  arc  to  be  elofed  : Teams  of  T'7  or  T'r  of  an  inch 
are  to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  boards, 
where  they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pats 
through  them  into  the  com.  In  fomc  of  thefe  Icffirr 
trunks  there  may  be  Aiding  Ihuttcrs,  in  order  to  flop 
the  paflage  of  the  air  through  thole  trunks  which  are 
not  covered  with  corn  ; or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the 
granary  more  brifitly  than  others,  as  there  may  be  oc- 
cafiou.  There  mud  alfo  be  wooden  Ihuttcrs,  hung 
on  hinges  at  their  upper  part,  fo  as  to  Ihut  dofe  of 
thcmfelvcs;  thefe  mull  be  fixed  to  the  openings  in 
the  walls  of  the  gtanary  on  their  outfldc  : by  thefe 
means  they  will  readily  open  to  give  a free  paflage  for 
the  ventilating  air,  which  afeends  through  the  corn, 
to  pafs  off,  but  will  inllantly  fluit  when  the  ventila- 
tion ceafes,  and  thereby  prevent  any  dampnefs  of  the 
external  air  from  entering  : to  prevent  this,  the  ven- 
tilation thould  be  made  only  in  the  middle  of  dry  days, 
unleU  the  corn,  when  firlt  put  in,  is  cold  and  damp. 

In  lelfcr  granaries  where  the  ventibtors  mull  be 
worked  by  hand,  if  thefe  granaries  Hand  on  ffaddles, 
fo  as  to  have  their  loweft  floor  at  fome  dillancc  from 
the  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the 
lowed  floor,  between  the  (Uddlcs,  fo  as  to  be  worked 
by  men  Handing  on  the  ground,  without  or  within 
the  granary.  A very  commodious  and  cheap  venti- 
lator may  be  made  for  fmall  granaries,  by  making  a 
ventilator  of  the  door  of  the  granary  ; which  may  be 
caiily  done  by  making  a circular  fercen,  of  the  fize  of 
a quarter  of  a circle,  behind  the  door  : but  in  order  to 
this  the  door  muff  be  open,  not  inwards  but  out- 
wards of  the  granary,  fo  that  as  it  falls  back,  it  may 
be  worked  to  and  fro  in  the  fcrcen  j which  muff  be 
exa'tly  adapted  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  fide 
of  the  iercen,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  But 
there  mull  be  a Hop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inches  dif- 
tancc  fiom  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  door’s  falling  back 
farther;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a valve  in  the 
fcicen  to  fupply  it  with  air;  which  air  vrill  be  driven 
iu  by  the  door,  through  a hole  made  in  the  wall  near 
the  floor,  into  the  main  air  trunk,  in  which  there  mull 
be  another  valve  over  the  hole  in  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  reti  rn  of  the  air. 

To  tljiroy  ‘UYrt'ifr  atuf  other mf;3s  <a  itb  wlicb  Grana- 
ries are  apt  to  Le  infijini. — The  prefervatian  of  grain- 
from  the  ravages  of  infers  may  be  bell  cfic&cd  by 
timely  and  frequent  fereening,  and  ventilation ; as 
little  or  no  inconvenience  wi'l  follow  corn  or  malt  lod- 
ged dry,  but  what  evidently  refults  from  a neglctl  of 
th<fe  precautions.  For,  whether  the  obvious  damage 
arife  from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  the  beetle,  that  da- 
mage has  ecafed  at  tiie  time  the  vertr.in  make  their  ap- 
pearance under  cither  of  thefe  fjiccics,  they  being,  when- 
in  this  lail  Hate  of  cxiHrncc.  only  propagators  of  their 
rsfpcctive  kinds  of  vermiculi ; which,  while  they  conti- 
nue in  that  form,  do  the  mifchfcf. 

In  this  laff,  or  infelt  Hate,  they  cat  little,  their  prin- 
cipal bufinefs  being  to  dtpofit  their  ova  (eggs  ),  which 
miming  inllind  prompts  them  to  do  where  large  col- 
lections of  grain  furnilh  food  for  their  fuccefibrs  while 
in  a vermicular  Hate.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of 
inJuliry  to  prevent  future  generations  of  thefe  ravagers,. 
tv  clcHio) iug  the  eggs  previous  to  their  hatching;  and 
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this  is  be  ft  accomplifhcd  by  frequent  forcer)  mg,  and  ex-  to  jocc.  According  to  Brunich,  raoft  of  the  garnets  G'ar.ary. 

pofurc  to  draughts  of  wind  or  frcfli  air.  By  frequent-  ftrtke  fire  with  Heel.  ’ — — 

ly  Hirring  the  grmin,  the  cohcficm  of  their  ova  is  bra-  Cronftedt  obferves , that  the  metallic  calces,  when 

ken,  and  the  nidus  of  thofe  minute  worms  is  deftroyed,  mixed  with  other  earthy  fubflances,  make  great  altera- 

which  on  hatching  colle£l  together,  and  fpin  or  weave  lion  in  their  fufibiiity ; iron,  for  inftance,  in  the  argitla- 

uumcrous  nefls  of  a cobweb  like  fubllance  for  their  fe-  ccous  and  micaceous  earths,  renders  them  fufible,  tho' 

curity.  To  thefc  nefls  they  attach,  by  an  infinity  of  otherwife  they  arc  not  fo.  Hence  there  may  be  fome 

finall  threads,  many  grains  of  corn  together,  firft  for  reafons  for  confidering  the  garnet  as  a quartz  impreg- 

their  protection,  and  then  for  their  food.  When  their  nated  with  iron  ; yet  on  the  whole  he  thinks  it  will  be 

habitations  are  broken  and  fiparated  by  the  fereen,  better  to  call  the  garnet  a (tone  of  a different  order,  un- 

the*’  fJI  through  its  fmall  interllices,  and  may  be  eafily  til  wc  have  experiments  fStficicnt  to  warrant  us  to  re- 

temoved  from  the  granary  with  the  dull.  Thofe  that  duce  the  number  of  earths.  The  garnet  earth  is  never 

efcape  an  early  fereemng  will  be  deftroyed  by  fubfe-  found  but  in  an  indurated  ftate  ; and  is  divided  into  the 

quent  ones,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  injured  ; and  garnet  properly  fo  called,  and  fhirl  or  cockle;  though 

the  com  will  acquire  thereby  a fuperior  purity.  But  by  this  perhaps  is  owing  more  to  the  figure  of  their  cryftals 

inattention  to  this,  and  fometimes  by  receiving  grain  than  any  thing  elfc.  The  fpecies  are, 

ahead)’  infected  into  the  granary,  thefc  vermin,  parti-  1.  The  granatus,  or  coarfe-grained  garnet;  a heavy 

cularly  the  weevil,  will  in  a (hurt  time  fpread  themfclves  hard  (lone,  cryfUIlizing  in  form  of  polygonal  balls, 

in  that  Hate  every  where  upon  its  furfacc,  and  darken  mollly  of  a red  or  reddifh  brown  c<  lour.  It  is  found 

even  the  walls  by  their  number.  Under  fuch  circum-  of  a reddifh  brown  and  whitiih  or  pale  yellow,  in  dif- 

Hances  a hen  or  hens,  with  new  hatched  chickens,  if  ferent  parts  of  Sweden. 

turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverfc,  without  feeding  (or  a.  The  granatus  cryffallizatus,  or  cryftallifcd  gar- 
very  fparingly  fo)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  fpread  ; net,  is  reckoned  among  the  precious  (tones,  but  vary- 
and  are  fecmingly  infallible  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  in-  ing  in  its  colour  and  form  of  its  cryllal  more  than  any 
feds.  When  the  numbers  are  reduced  within  reach,  a of  them.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a deep  and  dark  red  co- 
hen  will  fly  up  againft  the  walls,  and  brufh  them  down  lour  ; fume  times  yellows'll  or  purpfilh  ; fometimes 
with  her  wings,  while  her  chickens  feize  them  with  the  brown,  black,  or  opaque.  It  is  inferior  both  in  luflre 
grcatcll  avidity.  This  being  repeated  as  often  as  they  and  hardnefs  to  the  other  gems,  yielding  to  the  file, 
want  food,  the  whole  fpecies  will  in  a day  or  two  be  although  it  will  ilrike  fire  with  Heel.  The  cryllalsare 
deftroyed.  Of  the  phalama  (moth),  and  the  fmall  fometimes  irregular,  but  frequently  sffume  rhomboid*!, 
beetle,  they  feem equally  voracious:  on  which  account  tetradecahedral,  and  almol)  all  other  regular  forms, 
they  may  be  deemed*  the  moll  ufeful  inftruments  in  Wallen  us  make*  the  fpccitic  gravity  of  the  garnet  from 
nature  for  eradicating  thefc  noxious  and  deftrudive  3600  to  39CO,  and  even  4400;  Briflen  makes  it  41  CO  ; 
v ci min.  and  Cotes  fays  that  the  garnets  of  Bohemia  are  4360, 

GRANATE#  orGAitNST:  a genus  of  foflils rank-  thofe  of  Sweden  being  3978.  The  moll  efteemed  is 
rd  among  the  filicrous  esrihj  ; but.  according  to  M.  the  Syrian  garnet  ; which  is  of  a fine  red,  inclining  to 
Magellan,  analogous  to  gems,  all  of  them  being  com-  purple,  very  tranfparent,  but  left  bcau'.iful  than  the  o. 
pofed  of  the  filiceous,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  ricntal  amethyft.  This,  according  to  Magellan,  is  the 
earth:*,  with  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  iron.  The  amethyftizontas  of  Winy  ; and  is  found  in  Syria,  Caleut- 
opeque  ami  black  garnets  contain  about  a fifth  part  of  ta,  Cananor,  Carr,  boy  a,  and  Ethiopia.  The  foranus  of 
iron  ; but  the  diaphanous  ones  only  T*Gth,  according  to  the  ancients  was  another  kind  of  garnet  of  a red  colour 
Bergman.  The  garnets,  properly  fo  called,  contain  a inclining  to  jeftow,  called  vermiUe  by. the  French,  ami 
grearer  quantity  of  filiccoos  earth  than  the  fhitls,  and  giarinto gtutrnacno  by  the  Italians;  the  former  having 
firth  are  nowjuftly  ranked  with  the  filiceous  earths,  the  name  of  ntbino  di  roeca  among  the  l.ift  mentioned 
The  general  properties  of  the  garnet,  according  to  people.  The  name  Soranut  comes  from  Sorian  or 
Crnnitedt,  are  e*  follow:  t.  It  is  more  fufible  as  it  Syrian,  a town  of  Pegu,  from  whence  thefe  gems  are 
contains  ltft  metallic  matter,  and  is  more  tranfparent  or  brought. 

glaffy  in  its  texture.  2.  Mixed  with  fait  of  kelp,  it  Sometimes  the  garnets  have  a yellow  colour,  in 
may,  on  a piece  of  charcoal,  be  converted  into  glafs  which  cafe  they  obtain  the  name  of  hy<uintl»,  Like 
by  the  blow-pipe,  which  cannot  be  done  with  flint,  other  gems,  the^r  arc  divided  into  oriental  and  occiden- 
3.  The  moll  tranfparcnt  garnet  may,  without  any  ad-  tal ; but  this  means  in  facl  no  more  than  mere  or  left 
dition,  be  brought  to  a black  opaque  flag  by  the  fame  valuable  ; the  fincll  Hones  being  always  called  oriental , 
means.  4.  It  is  never,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  wherever  they  come  from.  Some  very  fine  ones  arc 
found  pure,  or  without  fome  mixture  of  metal,  efpe-  found  in  Bohemia;  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  Hungary, 
cially  iron,  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  common  at  Pyrna  in  Silcfra,  S.  Sapho  in  the  canton  of  Berne 
methods.  5.  'Hie  garnet  matter,  during  the  cryflal-  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain,  and  in  Norway*  Their 
fixation,  has  cither  been  formed  in  fmall  detached  quan-  colour  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  iron  ; and,  accord- 
iitics,  or  elfe  has  had  the  power  of  (hooting  into  cry-  ing  to  M.  Sauffure,  even  the  fincll  oriental  garnets  at- 
ita!&,  though  clofely  confined  in  different  Jubilances  : trad  the  magnetic  needle  at  a fmall  di  (lance.  In  the 
fince  garnets  arc  generally  found  difperfed  in  other  fo-  focus  of  a good  burning-glifs  the  garnet  melts  into  a 
fid  Hones,  and  oftentimes  in  the  harder  ones,  fuch  as  brown  mafs,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ; which 
quartz  and  chert.  Fabroni  informs  us,  that  the  gar-  (hows  that  iron  enters  into  its  competition  in  a confidcr- 
net  is  eafily  melted  by  means  of  borax  or  the  vegetable  able  proportion.  Some  garnets,  however,  contain  a 
alkali.  Its  fpccitic  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  little  gold  ; and  fome,  called  by  the  Germans  v-ingran- 
precious  Hones ; viz.  from  3600,  and  even  from  4403  Un%  contain  tin,  M,  Magellan  is  of  opinion,  that 
143.  6 the 
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Granite,  the  tapu  aiabandscus  of  Phny,  and  another  gem  which 

||  he  mentions  of  a deep  purple,  were  both  true  gar- 
Grandee.  net*. 

» 1 3.  The  cockle  or  Ami.  Sec  Cockle. 

The  garnets  abound  fo  much  with  iron  that  they  are 
fometimes  worked  with  profit  as  ores  of  that  metal;  in 
which  cafe  00  notice  is  taken  of  the  natural  character 
of  the  done,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  with  clays 
and  jafpers  that  contain  iron  ; for  in  thefe  the  quanti- 
ty of  metal  is  gradually  augmented,  until  at  la(t  they 
acquire  the  appearance  of  iron  itfclf.  The  greateft 
part  of  this  genus,  however,  contain  only  from  fix  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  iron,  which  11  too  poor  to  be  work- 
ed any  where  with  advantage  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 
When  any  of  the  garnet  kind  are  to  be  tried  for  the 
metal  they  contain,  the  iron  ought  to  be  melted  out 
of  them  by  the  common  procefa ; and  if  the  garnet  at 
the  fame  time  contains  tin  or  lead,  thefe  will  likewife 
be  included  in  the  iron.  They  may  be  extracted  out 
of  it,  however,  by  a heat  gradually  augmented  ; the 
lead  and  tin  fweating  out  in  form  of  drops,  though  al- 
ways fomewhat  mixed  with  iron.  None  of  tbe  garnet 
kind  have  yet  been  found  in  the  form  of  an  earth  pro- 
perly fo  called  ; though  at  Swappawari  in  Lapland, 
there  is  found  a bole  which  has  the  fame  figure  with 
the  garnet  ; and  the  borneblcnde  of  the  Swedes,  which 
is  fomewhat  harder  than  this  bole,  lias  often  the  ap- 
pearance of  a cockle. 

GkAWJtrt-Pnfle.  See  Garmet. 

GRAND,  a term  father  French  than  Englifh,  tho’ 
ufed  on  many  occafions  in  our  language.  It  has  the 
fame  import  with  great,  being  formed  of  the  Latin 
grandis.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  grand- mailer  of  an 
order,  the  grand- mailer  of  Malta,  of  the  free-mafons, 
See.  So  alfo  the  grand-fignor,  the  grand- vifir,  &c. 
grand- father,  grand- mother,  See. 

In  the  French  polity  and  cuiloms  there  are  fcveral 
officers  thus  denominated,  which  wc  frequently  retain 
in  Engliih ; as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand 
chambcllan,  grand  voyer,  &c. 

Gx/ind-j%!/ lire.  See  Assise. 

G*4\d  Djflreft  (diflriflio  magna ),  in  Englifh  law,  a 
writ  of  diftrefs,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  extent,  which 
reaches  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  within 
the  county.  This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes:  cither  when 
the  tenant  or  defendant  is  attached  and  appears  not, 
but  makes  default  ; or  where  the  tenant  or  defendant 
hath  once  appeared,  and  after  makes  default.  On  fuch 
occafionf,  this  writ  lies  by  common  law,  in  lieu  of  a 
petit  cape. 

Gx  isd  Gujio , among  painters,  a term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  pi&ure  very  great 
and  extraordinary,  calculated  to  furprife,  pleafe,  and 
inftruA. — Where  this  is  found,  they  fay,  the  painter 
^ was  a man  of  grand  gufto  ; and  they  ufe  the  words  fib* 
lime  and  marvcllou* , when  they  fpeak  of  a pi&urc,  in 
much  the  fame  fenfe. 

Gxand  Jury,  larceny , /e'jeanty.  See.  See  Ju*y,  See. 
GRANDEE,  is  uudcrftood  of  a lord  of  the  firit  rank 
or  prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandees  is  ufed  abfolutely  to  de- 
note the  ptime  lords  of  the  court,  to  wh->m  the  king 
has  once  given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefence: 
there  are  fotne  grandees  for  life  only  ; made  by  the 
king’s  faying  timply,  Be  covered.  Others  arc  grandees 
Vol.VIII.  Part  L 


by  defeent  $ made  by  the  king’s  faying,  Be  covered  for  Grandeur 
thyfclf  and  heirs.  Thefe  lafz  are  reputed  far  above  _ *n<1. 
the  former. 

There  are  fume  who  have  three  or  four  grandeefkipa 
in  their  family. 

GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.  Thefe  terms j>o>  bf«  fig* 
have  a double  bonification  : they  commonly  fignify  the  nifiatiom 
quality  or  circumftance  in  objc&s  by  which  the  emo- 
tions of  grandeur  and  fublimity  arc  produced  ; fume- 
times  the  emotions  thcmfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjefl,  it  is  ncccfTary  that 
the  iropreflion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  objc&,  abllracting  from  its  other  qualities,  fhould  be 
afeertained.  And  becaufe  abilraction  is  a mental  ope- 
ration of  fome  difficulty,  the  fafcll  method  forjudging 
is,  to  choofe  a plain  obje&  that  is  neither  beautiful  ncr 
deformed,  if  fuch  a one  can  be  found.  The  plained 
that  occurs,  is  a huge  icafs  of  rubbiih,  the  ruins  per- 
haps of  fome  extenlive  building;  or  a large  heap  of 
doues,  fuch  as  are  collected  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
object,  which  in  nliniature  would  be  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent, makes  au  impreffion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap- 
pears agreeable.  And  fuppolin^  it  fo  large  as  to  fill  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  up- 
on other  objects,  the  impreffion  it  makes  will  be  fo  much 
the  deeper.  See  Attention. 

But  though  a plain  objcCt  of  that  kind  be  agreeable, 
it  is  not  termed  grand : it  is  not  intitled  to  that  cha- 
racter, unlefs,  together  with  its  fixe,  it  be  pofTcltcd  of 
other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  regu- 
larity, proportion,  order,  or  colour:  and  according  to 
the  number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  lefa  grand.  Thus  St  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
above  the  clouds,  a great  arm  of  the  fca,  and  above  aU 
a clear  and  ferene  Iky,  are  grand;  becaufe,  beiide  their 
fize,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a difagrccable 
appearance,  is  not  grand.  A large  building  agreeable 
by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  ; and  yet  a 
much  larger  building  deftitute  of  regularity,  has  not 
the  lead  tindure  of  grandeur.  A Angle  regiment  in 
battle-array,  makes  a grand  appearance ; which  the 
furrounding  crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for 
one  in  number.  And  a regiment  where  the  men  arc  all 
in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour,  makes  a 
grander  appearance,  and  confequciuly  flrikesmorc  ter- 
ror, than  where  there  is  confufion  of  colour  and  drefs.  oran*Vif 
Thus  greatnefs  or  magnitude  is  the  circumflance  that  diftinjtuifli* 
dillinguiihes  grandeur  from  beauty:  agrceablenefs  is  erf  from 
the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  arc  fpecics.  besuty. 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be 
found  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  do&rinc. 

That  this  emotion  is  pieafant  in  a high  degree,  requires 
no  other  evidence  but  once  to  have  fecn  a grand  objeft; 
and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  pieafant,  its  caule  or 
object,  as  obferved  above,  mull  infallibly  be  agreeable 
in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more 
diftinft,  than  the  emotions  arc  which  thefe  qualities 
produce  in  a fpe&ator.  It  is  obferved  in  the  article 
Beauty,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  common  chara&cr,  that  of  fwcctncfs  and 
gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a diffcient  cha- 
N racier  ; 
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°r*BJeur  racier : a large  objcd  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the 
Sublimity.  ^kole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a vivid  emo- 
w— v,— _ tion,  which,  though  extremely  plcafant,  is  rather  fe* 
rious  than  gay.  And  this  affords  a good  reafon  for 
difiinguhhiug  in  language  thefe  different  emotions. 
The  emotions  railed  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro- 
portion, and  by  order,  have  fuch  a referablance  to  each 
other,  as  readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz- 
the  motion  of  beauty ; but  the  emotion  of  grandeur  is 
fo  different  from  thefe  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a pecu- 
liar name. 


Demand* 
not  .'rid  re- 
gularity. 
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•nd  the  fublime  canopy  fpreud  over  ill ; it  will  not  ap-  Owdcv 
pear  wonderful,  that  lo  exteofive  a group  of  fplendid  , “d. 
objects  (hould  fwcll  the  heart  to  ita  uimoll  bounds,  and  Sujlm*llr- 
ratfe  the  ftrongeft  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  fpe&ator  ' 
it  confcious  of  an  enthufinfm  which  cannot  bear  con- 
flnemem,  nor  the  ttlifinefs  of  regularity  and  order:  he 
loves  to  range  at  large  ; and  is  fo  enchanted  with  mag- 
nificent  objc&s,  as  to  overlook  flight  beauties  or  defor. 
mitiea. 

The  fame  observation  is  applicable  in  forae  meafure  SobiJLiry. 
to  works  of  art.  In  a fmall  building,  the  flighteft  ir- 


^ 4 

QiPidcs 
Contrihu- 
ting  ro 

grandeur. 


Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour,  regularity  is  difagreeable  ; but  in  a magnificent  palace" 
contribute  to  grai.deur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefe  or  a large  Gothic  church,  irregularities  are  left  rrpard- 

1 *"  f “ cd.  In  an  epic  poem,  wc  pardon  many  negligences 

that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a fonnet  or  cpi[nam 


qualities  arc  not  by  far  fo  effential  to  the  former  as  to 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that  propofition,  fotne  preli- 
minaries are  requifitc.  In  the  Aril  place,  the  mind,  not 
being  totally  occupied  with  a fmall  objed,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  fame  lime  to  every  minute  part  j but 
in  a great  or  extenfive  object,  the  mind,  being  totally 
occupied  with  the  capital  and  finking  parts,  has  no  at- 
tention left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indifferent.  In 
the  next  place,  two  fimilar  objc&s  appear  not  fimitar 
when  viewed  at  different  diftanccs  : the  funtlar  parts  of 
a very  large  object,  cannot  be  fecn  but  at  different  di- 
fiances  ; and  for  that  reafon,  its  regularity,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome  meafure  loll  to  the 
eye  ; neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a very  large  ob- 
je&  fo  confpicuous  as  of  one  that  is  fmall.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a large  objeA  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regu- 
larity, as  a fmall  obje&;  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its  irre- 
gularities. 

Thefe  confjderations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
is  fatigued  with  a Icfs  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  requisite  for  beau- 
ty ; which  may  be  illuffrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. Approaching  to  a fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfiblc  of  the 
flighted  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Sup- 
posing the  hill  to  be  confiderably  enlarged,  fo  as  to 
make  os  lefs  fenfiblc  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, appear  lefs  agreeable,  beeaufc  fome  flight  emo- 
tion of  grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in 
beauty.  And  at  la  ft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
Timering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  flighted 
referable  nee  of  a cone;  and  a chain  of  mountains  not 
lefs  fo,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportion.  We  require  a fmall  furfaccto  be  fmooth  ; 
but  in  an  extenfive  plain,  confiderable  inequalities  are 
overlooked.  In  a word,  regularity,  proportion,  order, 
and  colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beau- 
ty ; but  with  a remarkable  difference,  that  in  palling 
from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  fame 
degree  of  pcrttAion.  This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  or  na- 
ture, when  fufiiciently  enriched  and  diverlified  with  ob- 
jects. The  bulk  of  the  objeds  in  a natural  landfcape 
are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  them  grand : a flowing  ri- 
ver, a fpreading  oak,  a round  hill,  an  extended  plain, 
are  delightful  ; and  even  a rugged  rock,  or  barren 
heath,  though  in  themfelves  difagreeable,  contribute 
by  contrail  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole;  joining  to  thefe 
the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  mixture  of  light  aod  fhade. 


Notwithflanding  fuch  exception*,  it  may  be  jufll^UM 
down  for  a rule,  That  in  work,  of  art,  order  and  re- 
gularity ought  to  be  governing  principles  t and  hence 
the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  •<  In  works  of  art  we 
“ have  regard  to  exad  proportion;  in  thofe  of  nature 
“ to  grandeur  and  magnificence.’' 

The  fame  reflifiions  are  in  a good  meafure  applicable 
to  fublimity  : particularly  that,  like  grandeur,  it  i. 
a fpecica  of  agrerableoefs ; that  a beautiful  objeft 
placed  high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly 
produces  in  the  fprcd.tor  a new  emotion,  icrmed  tit 
emotion  of  fuilhnity ; and  that  the  perfeftion  of  or- 
der, regularity,  and  proportion,  it  left  required  in 
objefu  placed  high,  or  at  a dill. nee,  than  at  hand. 

The  plcafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objetts,  baa  not 
cfcapcd  the  poeta : 


J.ikr  a Coloffu, 

Walk  under  hi*  huge  leg*. 


He  doth  heftride  the  narrow  world 
and  we  jetty  men 

Ct far.  aS  1.  fs. 


Clrefitra.  1 dreamt  there  was  an  emp’ror  Antony ; 

Oh  fuch  another  deep,  that  I might  fee 
B"t  fu'-h  an  ther  man ! 

HU  f«e  was  a»  the  and  therein  (hick 

A fun  a *d  moon,  which  kept  their  cowrie,  and  Hah  ed 

The  little  O o’  th*  earth.  g 

Hi-  le^*  btftrid  the  ocean,  hi*  rear'd  arm 

Crclled  the  World.  Amtcmy  Clretmtra,  aft  ‘-J- 

— - — — — Majefty 

D c-  r ot  alone  ; bur,  like  a gu'ph,  A #b  draw 
What'*  near  it  with  it.  It’*  a mafly  whetl 
Fix’d  on  the  ftim  nit  of  the  highcft  mount ; 

To  wji-ifc  huge  fpokes  ten  thouf.nd  Jefler  thing* 

Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd;  which  when  it  falls 
kath  fmall  arnrtment,  petty  consequence. 

Attend*  the  toiUTmu  ruin.  Hamln , fi,%% 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  the  elevated  foliation  of  aa  objed  : 

Quod  G me  lyricis  vat  Pm*  iufrrea, 

Sublimi  feriatn  fidera  Venice.  Herat.  Csrm.  I,  a,  1* 

Oh  thou  1 the  earthly  author  of  tny  blood. 

Whole  youthful  foirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

Doth  with  a twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 

To  reach  a*,  vi&ury  above  ray  head. 

Rickard II,  o/i  I./*. 

Northumberland.  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bulinbroke  afeenda  my  throne. 

RiibtrJ  It  aB  J.  ft.  j, 

Actmj.  Why  wa*  1 rais’d  the  meteor  of  the  world. 

Hung  in  'he  Ik  es  ; and  biasing  at  I traveled, 

Till  ail  my  6t<,  were  fpem ; and  then  call  downward 
Tn  be  trod  out  by  Catfar  f Drjd,*,  Alt  f*r  L*v*t  aB  r. 

The  defeription  of  Paradifc  in  the  fourth  book  of 

Boret&fc 
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QratJeur  Para&ft  Lof,  U a fine  JUttftmion  of  the  impreffioo 
‘fd  made  by  elevated  objc&j  : 

So  on  he  fore*,  and  to  the  border  come* 

~ Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradtfc, 

Now  nearer,  crown*  with  her  iuclofure  green, 

A*  with  a rural  mound,  the  thampain  head 
With  a deep  wilderncfc;  whofe  hairy  (idc* 

Of  thicket  overgrown,  grotcfquc  *nd  wild, 

Aeceftdcny’d  ; and  over  head  up  grew 
Infujjcnble  height  of  lofttcft  Ibade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A fyivan  fccne ; and  at  the  rank*  afeend, 

Shade  above  (hade,  a wo<*ly  theatre 
Of  flztdicft  view.  Yet  higher  than  their  top* 

The  verd’rou*  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung ; 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  prolpedt  large 
Into  ha  nether  empire,  neighb’fing  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a circling  row 
Of  goodueft  tree*,  loader)  with  faired  fruit, 

B1  oHoim  and  fruit*  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appear’d,  with  gay  enameU’d  colour*  mut’d.  l.t  31. 

Though  a grand  obje&  ut  agreeable,  we  muft  not  in- 
fer that  a little  obje&  is  difagrccablc  ; which  would  be 
unhappy  for  man,  confidering  that  he  is  furrounded 
with  fo  many  objects  of  that  kind.  The  (ame  holds 
with  refpeA  to  place : a body  placed  high  ia  agree- 
able ; but  the  fame  body  placed  low,  i*  not  by  thatcir- 
cumftance  rendered  difagrccablc.  Littlencfs  and  low- 
neCi  of  place  are  prccifcly  fimilar  in  the  following  par- 
ticular, that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain.  And 
in  this  may  vifibly  be  difeovered  peculiar  attention  in 
fitting  the  internal  conditution  of  man  to  hia  external 
cirtumftanccs.  Were  littlenefs  and  lownefa  of  place 
agreeable,  greatnefa  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo  : 
were  littlenefa  and  lownefa  of  place  difagrccablc,  they 
would  occafion  uninterrupted  uneafinef*. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with  refpeA 
to  agrccablencfa,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a feries  when  we 
pafs  gradually  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other.  A 
mental  progrefs  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom,  from 
that  to  Europe — to  the  whole  earth — to  the  planetary 
fyftem — to  toe  univerfe,  is  extremely  pleafant : the 
„ heart  fwcll9,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every  ftep. 
The  returning  in  an  oppofite  direction  is  not  pofitively 
painful,  though  our  pleafure  leffens  at  every  ftep,  till 
it  vanilh  into  indifference  : fuch  a progrefs  may  fome- 
times  produce  pleafure  of  a different  fort,  which  arifea 
from  taking  a narrower  and  narrower  infpe&ion.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds  in  a progrefs  upward  and  down- 
ward. Afcent  is  pleaCant  bccaufc  it  elevates  us;  butde- 
feent  is  never  painful : it  is  for  the  moll  part  pleafant 
from  a different  caufe,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order 
of  nature.  The  fall  of  a ftone  from  any  height,  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  We 
feel  it  pleafant  to  defeend  from  a mountain,  becaufe 
the  defeent  is  natural  and  eafv.  Neither  is  looking 
downward  painful ; on  the  contrary,  to  look  down  up- 
on obje&s,  makes  part  of  the  pleafure  of  elevation  : 
looking  down  becomes  then  only  paiuful  when  the  ob- 
ject is  fo  far  below  as  to  create  dizzinefa ; and  even 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  wc  feel  a fort  of  pleafure  mixed 
with  the  pain:  witnefa  Shakcfpeare’s  defeription  of  Do- 
ver cliffs : 

, , . — - — —How  fearful 

And  dizzy  *ri%,  to  exft  one’*  eye  fo  low ! 

Tbc  crow*  »n«i  chough*,  rhat  wing  the  railway  air. 

Show  fcarcc  fo  prof*  »*  beetle*.  Ilalf-wiy  down 
H&r.n  one  that  gather*  hmjdiire ; dreadful  trade! 

MctLnki  he  feenu  no  bigger  than  hi*  head. 


The  fiftiermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach  flrar.  le  ur 

Appear  tike  mice  ; and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark  at:d 

Dimiiufh'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a buoy  Sublimity. 

Almoft  too  fmajl  far  fight.  The  murm’ring  (urge,  J 

That  on  th‘  unnomber'd  idle  pebble*  chafe*, 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  I’ll  look  no  more, 

I. eft  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 

TAopplc down  headlong.  I.t:rt  aft  4.  ft.  ft 

A remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  gran’ 
deur  and  fubltmity  arc  nearly  allied.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other  : an 
increafingr  (eries  of  numbers,  for  example,  producing 
an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is 
commonly  termed  an  afiending  fines : a feries  of  num- 
bers gradually  dccrcafing,  producing  an  emotion  fimi- 
lar to  that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly  termed 
a defiending  fines  : we  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  to 
the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the  country  : from 
a leffer  kingdom  wc  talk  of  going  up  to  a greater ; 
whence  the  anabafis  in* the  Greek  language,  when  one 
travels  from  Greece  to  Perfia.  We  difeover  the  Came 
way  of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan  ; and 
its  univerfality  proves  it  theoffspring  of  a natural  feeling.  6 
The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  con fidcr  Grandeur 
grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a figurative  fenfe,  and  as 
applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto  thefe  temn^^*, 
have  been  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  as  applicable  to  fade, 
objects  of  fight  only  : and  it  was  of  importance  to  be- 
ftow  fomc  pains  upon  that  article ; becaufe,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  figurative  fenfe  of  a word  is  derived  from 
its  proper  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent. 

Beauty,  in  its  original  fignification,  is  confined  to  ob- 
jects of  fight  ; but  as  many  other  obje&s,  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  rcfcmbling  that  of 
beauty,  the  refcmblance  of  the  effects  prompts  us  to-ex- 
tend  the  term  beauty  to  thefe  objects.  This  equally 
accounts  for  the  terms  grandeur  and  fubTimity  taken  ill 
a figurative  fenfe.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
caufe  proceeding,  that  refembles  an  emotion  of  gran- 
deur or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name : thus 
generality  is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emotion,  as  well  as 
great  courage  ; and  that  firmnefa  of  foul  which  is  fu- 
perior  to  misfortunes  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  mag - 
namrnity.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  con- 
tracts the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
no  importance,  is  termed  loeu%  by  its  refcmblance  to 
an  emotion  produced  by  a little  or  low  objeCt  of  light; 
thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amufemeots  is  called  a low 
lajlc . The  fame  terms  are  applied  to  characters  and 
actions:  we  talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a 
great  man,  and  equally  fo  of  littlemfi  of  mind  : lomc 
actions  are  great  and  elevated^  and  others  are  tittle  . 
and  groveling.  Sentiments,  and  even  cxprrffions,  arc  The  fub- 
charaCtcrifcd  in  the  fame  manner:  an  expreflion  or  lime  in 
fentiment  that  raife*  the  mind  is  denominated  great  orP0*^* 
elevated ; and  hence  the  SUBLIME  in  poetry.  In 
fuch  figurative  terms,  we  lofe  the  diftinction  between 
great  and  elevated  in  their  proper  fenfe  ; for  the  refem- 
blance  is  not  fo  entire  as  to  preferve  thefe  terms  diftinlt 
in  their  figurative  application.  We  carry  this  figure 
(till  farther.  Elevation,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  imports 
fuperiority  of  place ; and  lownefa,  inferiority  of  place : 
and  hence  a man  of  fuftrior  talents,  of fuferior  rank  ; 

<}f  inferior  parts,  of  inferior  tafte,  and  fuch  like.  The 
veneration  wc  have  for  our  ancetlors,  and  for  the  ancients 
in  general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emotion  produced  by  an 
N 2 rievated 
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Orar.ckur  elevated  oLje  ft  of  fight,  juftifies  the  figurative  expreffioa 
S bl'n<*'t  aac‘c°t*  being  ralfed  above  us,  or  poftcffiug  a 

* fuferior  place.  The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding 

regularly  from  the  blunter  or  groffer  founds  to  the  more 
acute  ant!  piercing,  pioduce  in  the  hearer  a feeling 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  >s  produced  by  mounting  up- 
ward; and  this  gives  occufion  to  the  figurative  expref- 
8 fions  a hl^h  nc*e,  a h*o  nste. 

Real  ard  Such  is  the  rcfemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
»”d  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on 
intimacy  l^e  cna^  °f  Afric,  who  are  directed  purely  by 
<oi.:.c<3ed.  nature,  the  officer*  of  ftate  are,  with  refpeft  to  rank, 
diftinguilhcd  by  the  length  of  the  batoun  each  carries 
in  his  hand  ; trod  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords 
fhow  their  rank  by.  the  length  and  fixe  of  their  fedan- 
poles.  Again,  it  is  a rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of 
a finall  fixe  arc  proper  for  grotefque  pieces ; but  that 
au  hiilorical  fubjeft,  grand  and  impottant,  requires 
figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  refcmblance  of  thefe 
feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ft  rung,  that  elevation  in  a figu- 
rative fenfe  is  obferved  to  have  the  fame  effeft,  even 
externally,  with  real  elevation: 

K.  Henry,  1 hi*  day  is  call'd  the  fra  ft  of  CrUptan. 

He  that  I'UtJivcs  d. it  day.  and  ^ornn>fafi  home, 

Will  ft»ml  * *i|  tnc  when  th»*  «1ay  »»  rim'd, 

And  route  him  at  the  came  i f Ciifptan 

Henry  V,  aft  4.  fc.  8. 

The  rcfemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura- 
tive grandeur  is  humoiuufty  illuftrated  by  Addifon  in 
Sttfnur,  crit'c'f,0g  uP°n  Englifh  tragedy  •.  “ The  ordinary 

* method  of  making  an  hero  is  to  clap  a huge  plume  of 
feather*  upon  his  head*  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there 
is  often  a greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of 
his  head  than  to  the  foie  of  his  foot.  One  would  be- 
lieve, that  we  thought  a great  man  and  a tall  man  the 
fame  thiug.  As  thefe  fuperfluous  ornaments  upon  the 
head  make  a great  man,  a princefs  generally  receives 
her  grandeur  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail : 1 mean  the  broad  fweeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  contlant 
employment  for  a boy  who  ftands  behind  her  to  open 
and  fprtad  it  to  advantage.1’  The  Scythians,  imprefled 
with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  aftooiffied  when  they 
found  him  a little  man. 

A gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  in  figurative  than  in  real  grandeur  or  eleva- 
tion. Every  one  mull  have  obferved  the  delightful 
effeft  of  a numbet  of  thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully 
difpofed  like  an  afeending  ferics,  and  making  impre  (Turns 
deeper  and  deeper  : fuch  difpofition  of  members  in  a 
period  is  termed  a climax. 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  and  fublimity  pro- 
duce their  ftrongeft  effects,  which  lefieu  by  excefs  as 
well  as  by  defeft.  This  is  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe : the  grand- 
eft  emotion  that  can  be  railed  by  a vifiblc  objeft  it 
where  the  objeft  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view ; if  fo 
irnmenfe  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it 


tends  rather  to  di  ft  raft  than  fatisfy  the  mind  (a)  : in  Ora ndevr 
like  manner,  the  flrongeft  emotion  produced  by  ele-  and 
vation  is  where  the  objeft  is  feen  diltinftly ; a SublimitT- 
prater  elevation  ItfTcns  in  appearance  the  cbjca,  till  ” 
it  vanilh  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  emotions.  The 
fame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and  Figurative 
elevation;  which  (hall  be  handled  together,  hecaufe,  as  grandeur, 
obferved  above,  they  are  fcarcc  dillinguiffiablc.  Sen- 
timents may  be  fo  drained  a*  to  become  obfeure,  or  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  : againft  fuch 
licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  will  be  upon 
his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  importance 
to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fublime  may  be  carried 
beyond  that  pitch  which  produce*  the  highell  enter- 
tainment. We  are  undoubtedly  fufcrptible  of  a greater 
elevation  than  can  be  infpired  by  human  actions  the 
mod  heroic  and  magnanimous ; wiimf*  what  wc  feel 
from  Milton's  defenption  of  fuperior  beings:  yet 
every  man  muft  be  icnfible  of  a more  conftant  and 
fwcct  elevation  when  the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecics  is 
the  fubjeft : be  enjoys  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  greateft  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a C*far,  of  a 
Brutus  or  an  Epaminondas  : he  accompanies  thefe  he- 
roes in  their  fublimtft  fentiments  and  muft  hazardous 
exploits,  with  a magnanimity  equal  to  theirs  ; and 
finds  it  no  ftrctch  to  preferve  the  fame  tone  of  mind 
for  hours  together  without  finking.  The  cafe  is  not 
the  fame  in  deferibing  the  aftions  or  qualities  of  fupe- 
rior beings:  the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  poet;  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf  in  a drained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a height ; and 
the  fall  is  immoderate  like  the  elevation  : where  that 
effeft  is  not  felt,  it  muft  be  prevented  by  fnmc  obfeurity 
in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends  the  de- 
scriptions of  unknown  objefta.  Hence  the  St  Francifcs, 

St  Hominies,  and  other  tutelary  faints  among  the 
Roman  Catholics.  A mind  unable  to  raife  itfclf  to 
the  Supreme  Being  fclf-cxiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fup- 
part  itfclf  in  a drained  elevation,  finds  itfclf  more  at 
cafe  in  ufing  the  intcrceffion  of  fnme  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to  have 
made  him  a favourite  in  heaven. 

A drained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  in- 
convenience* that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fuddenly 
as  well  as  the  reader ; becaufe  it  is  not  a little  difficult 
to  defeend,  fwertly  and  eafily,  from  fuch  elevation  to 
the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fubjeft.  The  following  pafiage 
is  *good  illutl  ration  of  that  obfervation: 

Sx)«  etiam  iimncafum  exx'o  vcnii  a$>  men  aquarum, 
tt  faeJam  giomcrait  teinpeftatem  imbribus  aim 
Conlcttac  cx  alio  aube*.  Ruit  arduu*  wthcr, 
tt  plana  fttfenri  Ixia  ixu  boumque  labtvc* 

Dilute.  Inptcmur  fofise,  «t  cava  dumina  crefcunt 
Cum  fooitu,  fenretquc  littii  fpixantibu*  xqunr. 

I|*fe  Pater,  media  rnmboi  um  ui  nodle,  enrufea 
rulmina  nroiitur  deitn.  Quo  mamma  motu 
Terra  trerai;  : ftiprrc  ffta,  ct  ntortalia  cord* 

Per  pentes  humiJw  ftravit  pavor.  Ilk  flagrant, 

Aut  Atho,  aul  Rhodnpen,  aui  aJta  Ccrauoia  nMfr 
Dejicit  : internment  Aoflri,  ct  Jmjtfmut  intier. 

Virg.  Georg.  L 1. 

IB 


(*)  Jt  “ obfervtd  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a roar,  would  ba«  been  more  aftonilhtd  with  the  ma- 
jcft.c  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyfippus'a  ftatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he 
m.?ht  have  been  with  Mount  Atho.,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propo&l  o£ 
Fludiat,  with  a rj»ci  in  enc  hand  and  a city  tn  the  other.  SptBaier,  N°  g-iy. 
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Ontndear  In  the  defeription  of  a dorm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
*od.  throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thunder- 
flubittnity.  jg  hypcrboKcally  fublimc,  if  we  may  ufe  the 

’ cxprclfioo  : the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image 
i«  fo  diftant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a thick 
fhower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden  tranfition  rauft  be  un- 
plcafant. 

Obje&s  of  fi^ht  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
high,  fcarce  ratfe  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  fub- 
Hmity : and  the  fame  holds  in  other  objects ; for  we 
often  find  the  mind  roufed  and  animated,  without 
being  carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may 
be  difeerned  in  many  forts  of  mufic,  as  well  as  in  fome 
mufical  inftruments:  a kettle-drum  roufes,  and  a haut- 
boy is  animating ; but  neither  of  them  infpircs  an 
emotion  of  fublimity : revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a 
confiderablc  degree;  but  it  never  produceth  an  emotion 
that  can  be  termed  grand  or  fubtime  ; and  perhaps  no 
• difagreeable  paflion  ever  has  that  effc&. 

No  defire  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured ; and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  we 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would 
fuddenly  lofe  their  rclifh  did  they  not  raife  us  above 
otherc,  and  command  fubmiffion  and  deference  : and 
it  may  be  thought,  that  our  attachment  to  things 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  connexion  with 
our  favourite  paifion.  This  conne&ion  has  undoubted- 
ly an  effcA  ; but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  muft  have  a deeper  root  in  human 
natute,  will  appear  from  conflicting,  that  many  be- 
llow their  time  upou  low  and  trifling  amufements, 
without  having  the  lead  tincture  of  this  favourite 
paflion  ; yet  thefe  very  perfons  talk  the  fame  language 
with  the  red  of  mankind ; and  prefer  the  more 
elevated  plcafures : they  acknowledge  a more  refined 
fade,  and  arc  afhamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grove- 
ling/ This  fentiment,  conilant  and  univcrfal,  mud 
be  the  work  of  nature;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  human  nature  to  every  obje& 
that  elevates  the  mind  : fome  men  may  have  a greater 
rtlifli  for  an  objeft  not  of  the  highed  rank  ; but  they 
are  confcious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  ‘things  grand  and  fublimc,  and  they  are 
fcrifible  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  tafte. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggeds  a capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  fublimc  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  arc  fuf- 
jo  ceptiblc  of  it ; and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe  parts  or 
Crsr.deor  tircumdanccs  only  which  make  the  great* d figure, 
•f  manner,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial  ; for 
the  mind,  elevated  by  an  important  objed,  cannot, 
without  reluctance,  be  forced  down  to  beftbw  any 
fhare  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.  Such  judicious 
ftlc&ion  of  capital  circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent 
• critic  Itylcd  grandeur  of  manner  •.  In  none  of  the  fine 

arts  is  there  fo  great  fcopc  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  } 
which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a remarkable  power 
of  beftowmg  upon  obje&s  and  event!  an  air  of  gran- 
deur: when  we  are  fpc&ators,  every  minute  object 
prefents  itfelf  in  its  order  ; but  in  describing  at  fecond 
hand,  thefe  are  laid  afide,  and  the  capital  objects  are 
brought  clofe  together.  A judicious  talle  in  thus  Se- 
lecting the  mod  intereding  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a fact  that  may  appear  fur- 
prifiog ; which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  fpirited 
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narrative  at  fecond  hand,  than  by  being  fpc&ators  of  Grandeur 
the  event  itfelf,  in  all  its  circumftances.  ^ ***d 

Longinuaf  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a com- 
parii'on  of  two  paflages.  * f Oef.B, 

Ye  pnw'it,  what  tnadnif-!  how  on  (hip*  fo  foil 
fTrcmeadons  thought!)  can  iho^'fctku  tnmrab  f*il? 

For  ftortnv  teas  they  quit  the  pelting  plain, 

PUilt  wood*  it.  waves,  mud  dwr  i am.lft  tfte  mtin. 

Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  tmcksrf*  path)  they 
Aud  wan  Jet  occtn*  i 1 purfuit  of  wo. 

No  cafe  their  I •earns  no  -eft.ihetr  eye*  can  find, 

UtJ  heaven  theit  took*,  and  OH  the  wave*  their  mind; 

Sunk  art  their  fpiritv,  while  their  arm.  t*  e.  r.-ar, 

And  god*  »ie  wearied  with  their  f.uillcfa  prater. 

AaurjEus. 

B-rft  as  a wave  that  from  the  dnud  impends. 

And  fail'd  with  tt  mpeds  on  the  fhip  defeends. 

White  are  the  deck*  wish  foam  : the  wind*  aUmd 
H >wl  o'er  the  mtUU,  and  fin*  tbr<«ugh  every  JHn.ud. 

Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  hilon  freeze  with  fear*, 

And  lullaac  dc.di  on  every  wave  appear*.  Ho  Mr  a* 

In  the  latter  paflag**,  the  mod  driking  circumftancea 
arc  fclc&ed  to  fill  the  tftind  with  terror  and  adonifli- 
ment.  The  former  is  a collection  of  minute  and  low 
circumftances,  which  fcatter  the  thought,  and  make 
no  impreifion  : it  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  an* 
tithefefi  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a feene 
of  didrefs. 

The  following  defeription  of  a battle  is  remarkably 
fublimc,  by  colk&ing  together,  in  the  feweft  words, 
thofe  circumdanccs  which  make  the  greated  figure. 

M Like  autumn’s  dark  dorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing hills,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes  ; 
as  two  dark  dreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
lin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  drokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  : fteel  founds  on  deel,  and  helmets 
arc  cleft  on  high:  blood  burds  and  fmokes 'around : 
driugs  murmur  on  the  polifh’d  yew : darts  rufh  along 
.the  fky : fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
florrny  face  of  night. 

**  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  the  lad  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac’s  hundred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times ; for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant  ” Finual. 

The  following  paflage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad 
is  a defeription  of  a battle  wonderfully  ardent. 
u When  now  gathered  on  cither  fide,  the  hods  plun- 
ged together  in  fight ; fliicld  is  harihly  laid  to  (hicld  5 
fpears  craih  on  the  brazen  corflets;  bofly  buckler  with 
buckler  meets ; loud  tumult  rages  over  all  ; groans 
are  mixed  with  boads  of  men;  the  (lain  and  flayer  join 
in  noife  ; the  earth  is  floating  round  with  blood.  As 
when  two  rufliing  dreams  from  two  mountains  come 
roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  the}'  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale  ; the  dartled 
(hepherd  hears  the  found  as  he  flalks  o’er  the  diilant 
hills:  fo,  * as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from  both  armies 
clamour  with  loud  terror  arofe.”  But  fuch  general 
deferiptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer.  Even  hii 
Angle  combats  are  rare.  The  fifth  book  is  the  longed 
account  of  a battle  that  is  in  the  Iliad ; and  yet  con- 
tains nothing  but  a long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing 

chiefs,. 
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Grandeur  chiefs,  not  in  Gngle  combat  neither,  but  at  a diftance 
Subllirit*  W*1^  an  arrow  or  a javelin;  and  thefc  chief*  named  for 
^ _ ' the  firft  time  and  the  laft.  The  fame  feene  is  conti- 

nued through  a great  part  of  the  fixth  book.  There 
is  at  the  fame  time  a minute  drfeription  of  every 
wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honour  to  an  ana- 
tomist, but  in  an  epic  poem  is  lirefome  and  fatiguing. 
There  is  no  relief  from  horrid  languor  but  the  beau- 
tiful Greek  language  and  melody  of  Homer’s  verfi* 
heat  ion. 

In  the  twenty- firft  book  of  the  OdyfTcy,  there  is  a 
pafTagc  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down : it  concerns  that  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Penelope 
and  her  fuitors,  in  which  fhc  is  made  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  him  who  fhould  prove  the  moft  dexterous  in 
1 hooting  with  the  bow  of  UlyfTes : 

Now  gently  winding  ap  the  fair  afeent, 

Br  many  an  eafy  Rep  the  matron  went : 

Then  o’er  the  pavement  glidei  wirh  grace  divine 
(With  polifh’d  oak  the  level  pavcmct.ts  fhir.c). 

The  folding  jrates  a daxzling  light  difplay’d. 

With  pomp  ol  vanotw  archilfJhc  o'crlaid. 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  firing, 

Kodak c*  the  Raple  a*  fhe  pulU  the  ring  ; 

The  ward.-  rdpundcot  to  the  key  turn’d  r-und; 

The  hart  fall  back;  the  flying  valve*  refound. 
l.»ud  ■*%  a bull  make*  hid  and  valley  ting. 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  relca»'d  the  faring. 

She  move*  ir.ajcAic  through  the  wealthy  room. 

Where  treafur  d garment*  caft  a rich  perfume  : 

Then,  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung. 

Reach’d,  in  it*  lplcudid  calc,  the  bow  unibrung. 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule  : in  the  fol- 
lowing pafiages  minute  circumftances  are  brought  into 
full  view  ; and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  they  arc  deferibed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  di&ion,  jEnriJ,  L.  i. 
1.  314,  to  219.  L.  vi.  1.  176,  to  182.  L.  vi.  1.  at 2, 
to  231  ; and  the  laft,  which  deferibe*  a funeral,  is  the 
lefs  excu fable,  as  the  man  whole  funeral  it  is  makes  no 
figure  in  the  poem. 

The  fpeech  of  Clytemneftra,  defccndfng  from  her 
0 chariot,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  EuripideB*,  is  Huffed  with 

a number  of  common  and  trivial  circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  the  moft 
injudicious  : the  fea-fight  between  the  Romans  and 
f Lib. IS,  Mafliliansf,  is  deferibed  fo  much  in  detail,  without 
i67‘  exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the  reader  i* 
fatigued  with  cndlefs  circumftances,  without  ever  feel- 
ing any  degree  of  elevation ; and  yet  there  arc  fomc 
fine  incidents,  thofe,  for  example,  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  of  the  old  man  and  hisfon,  which,  taken  feparate- 
Iv,  would  affeft  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once  engaged 
in  a defeription,  knows  no  end.  Sec  other  pafTages  of 
the  fame  kind,  L.  iv.  1.  292,  to  337.  L.  iv.  1.  750,  to 
765.  The  cpifode  of  the  forccrds  Erictho,  eud  of 
book  fixth,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix. 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.  In 
painting  it  is  eftablilhed,  that  the  principal  figure 
muft  be  put  in  the  ftrongeft  light ; that  the  beauty  of 
attitude  confills  in  placing  the  nobler  parts  moft  in 
view,  and  in  fupprefling  the  fmaller  parts  as  much  as 
pofiible  ; that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  muft  be  few  and 
large;  that  fordhortenings  arc  bad,  bccaufc  they  make 
the  parts  appear  little  ; and  that  the  mufdcs  ought  to 
be  kept  as  entire  as  pofiible,  without  being  divided 
into  fmall  fcAionr.  Every  one  at  prefent  fubferibes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  oppofition  to 
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parterre*  fplit  into  > thoufanJ  fmsll  part*  in  the  ftiff-  Crwxlejr 
ef;  regularity  of  figure.  The  moil  eminent  aruhiteS*  , -“<1 
have  governed  thcmfelve*  by  the  lame  rule  in  all  their  s‘lb,imity- 
work*.  — v— 

Another  rule  chiefly  regard*  the  fublime,  though  it  Oeneral 
i*  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary  performance  in- terra* ought 
tended  for  amufement ; and  that  is,  to  avoid  a*  muchto  *>«  avoid- 
aspofftble  abftratt  and  general  term*.  Such  terms, . 
fimilar  to  mathematical  figns,  arc  contrived  to  exprefa^^cd.  “ 
our  thoughts  in  a concife  manner ; but  images,  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfec- 
tion but  by  introducing  particular  objects.  General 
terras,  that  comprehend  a number  of  individuals,  muft 
be  excepted  from  that  rule:  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,  and  word*  of  the  like  import,  though  they 
fcarcc  raife  any  image,  have,  however,  a wonderful 
power  over  the  paflions:  the  greatnefs  of  the  complex 
obje&  overbalance*  the  obfeunty  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  pcrfc&ion  but  by  reiterated  im- 
prefiions.  The  effect  of  a tingle  impreflion  can  be 
but  momentary ; and  if  one  feel  fuddenly  feme  what 
like  a fwelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion  va- 
nilheth  as  foon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  fentiments 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ; but  their 
cfleft  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a grand  fubjeft  difplayed 
in  its  capital  parts.  We  (ball  give  a few  examples,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf.  In  the  famous  ac- 
tion of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan 
king,  with  his  chofcn  band,  fighting  for  their  country, 
were  cut  off  to  the  laft  man,  a faying  is  reported  of 
Ditnecei,  one  of  the  band,  which,  exprefling  cheer- 
ful and  undifturbed  bravery,  is  well  intitled  to  the  firft 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind:  talking  of  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  arrows  foot 
by  fuch  a multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  the 
fun  ; “ So  much  the  better  (fay*  he),  for  wc  foall-then  H™*** 
fight  in  the  (hade.”  hb.  7. 

Somer/et.  All!  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  vre  are, 

Wc  might  recover  all  our  U,f»  agjin. 

The  (^uccn  from  France  hath  brought  a puiflant  power, 
kv’tj  now  wc  heard  the  new*.  Ah!  cuuld'ft  thou  fly  ! 

H'jrxt/ui.  Why,  then  I would  not  fly. 

TbirJ p*rt%  Henry  FI.  j fc,  J. 

Such  a fentiment  from  a man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
is  truly  heroic;  and  muft  elevate  the  mind  to  the  great- 
eft  height  that  can  be  done  by  a fingle  expreflion  : it 
will  rot  fuffer  in  a companion  with  the  famous  fenti- 
ment iJV//  meurut  of  Corneille  : the  latter  is  a fenti- 
ment of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and 
cheerful  courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a fublime  paJage,  en- 
riched with  the  find!  images,  and  drefled  in  the  moft 
nervous  exprefiions,  would  fcarcc  be  fair.  Wc  fha.II 
produce  but  one  inftance,  from  Shakdpcarc,  which 
lets  a few  obje&s  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp 
of  language:  it  operates  its  effe&  by  reprefenting  thefc 
objects  in  a climax,  raifing  the  mind  higher  and  higher 
till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfe&ion  : 

The  clnud-capt  tnw’r*,  the  gorgeou*  paiaers. 

The  folcmn  temple*,  the  great  globe  itfc.'f. 

Yes,  all  which  it  inherit,  flull  dilfolve,  £cc. 

The  clouJc,ipt  toxv'rs  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 
heightened  by  the  gorgeous  polices  ; and  the  mind  is 
carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by  the  images  that  fol- 
low. 
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Gr«td<’tf  low.  Succrflive  images  making  thus  ftrongcr  and 
F » »n<*.  ftrongcr  impreflions,  mull  elevate  more  than  any  Tingle 
1SnbU,,  itr  image  can  do. 

^ ‘As  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  dirc&ly  applied 
Cr-nHeur  Have  moic  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than  grandeur 
*--d  fubli  and  fublimity  ; fo,  on  the  other,  no  means  indircftly 
mity  «*»•  applied  have  more  influence  to  fink  and  deprefs  it : for 
p^oyc-i  m-  jn  a ftate  0f  devation,  the  artful  introduction  of  an 
rMmkthe  hnmhling  objc&,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion 
n;ind.  to  the  elevation.  Of  this  obfervation  Shakefptap  gives 
a beautiful  example  in  the  paflage  laft  quoted  : 

The  cloud  capt  tow’rs,  the  gen»em»*  | »l*cc«, 

The  foU  n>n  (triples  the  gi«  at  »Jobc  itfcff, 

Yea,  >11  whiih  »«  inhe-it.  ft  all  diff'Ut, 

Amt  like  the  bafcleb  fib  tie  of  A viiion 

Leave  not  a wreck  bchu.d Tmftpy  ad  4 fc.  4 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this 
beautiful  paflage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion, 
when  the  moft  humbling  of  all  images  ii  introduced, 
that  of  an  utter  diflblution  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
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more  fire  than  judgment  commonly  fplit  on  ; and  Grandeur 
therefore  a colleoion  of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a 
beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One  fpeciea  of  faife  fu-  ""  'nmy>. 
blime,  known  by  the  name  of  bombafiy  it  common  among 
writers  of  a mean  genius : it  is  a ferious  endeavour,  by 
ftrained  description,  to  raife  a low  or  familiar  fubjeft 
above  its  rank  ; which,  inftead  of  being  fublime,  fails 
not  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind,  indeed,  is  extremely 
prone,  in  feme  animating  paflions,  to  magnify  its  ob- 
jc&s  beyond  natural  bounds:  but  fuch  hypctbolical 
defeription  has  its  limits  ; and  when  carried  beyond 
the  impulfe  of  the  propenfity,  it  degenerates  into  bur- 
lefque.  Take  the  following  examples : 

frftiw.  iii  ■ — —— — (ir«l  ai*d  hi/h 

The  world  k-qw»  or.ly  two,  that's  Rome  sni  I. 

My  r«;f  receive*  me  not : ’ti*  air  I treed. 

And  at  each  ftep  ) feel  my  advanc'd  head 

K. turtle  out  A^ildT  ill  f.cav’u.  Sejommf  jitHjalmfem,  ait  5. 

A writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind  devi- 
ates readily  into  bomba  ft  : he  drains  above  his  natu- 


tants.  The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  fufceptible 
of  impreflions  than  in  a cool  Hate  ; and  a deprefling 
or  melancholy  object  liftcned  to,  makes  the  ftrongeft 
impreflion  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  higheft  flaie 
of  elevation  or  cliccrfulncfs. 

But  a humbling  image  is  not  always  neccflary  to 
produce  that  effett  : a remark  is  made  above,  that  in 
deferibing  fopirior  beings,  the  reader’*  imagination, 
unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a drained  elevation,  falls 
often  as  from  a height,  and  finks  even  below  its  ordi- 
nary tone.  The  following  inftance  comes  luckily  in 
view  ; for  a better  cannot  be  given  : 44  God  faid,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  Longinus 
quotes  this  pafl'age  from  Mofcs  as  a fhining  exampfe 
of  the  fublime ; and  it  is  fcarce  pofliblc,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  Deity : but  then  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjeft  to  remark,  that  the  emotion  of  fublimity 
raifrd  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ; and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  iupport  itfelf  in  an  elevation  fo  much 
above  nature,  immediately  fink9  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a Bring  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 


lal  powers;  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

GuUfwef*  Give  way.  and  let  the  ptfturr  torrent  come; 
Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  tie  deluge, 

Ti!1  the  fto-  drift  upon  the  guilty  world, 

And  make  the  ruin  cotnmor. 

Lady  "Jam*  Grty,  ail  4.  mtjr  tit  end. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfc  fublime  is  ftill  more  faulty 
than  bombaft : and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  in- 
troducing imaginary  beings  without  preferving  any 
propriety  in  their  aftions  ; as  if  it  were  lawful  to  a- 
feribe  every  extravagance  and  inconfiftence  to  beings  of 
the  poet’s  creation.  No  writers  «,rc  more  licentious  m 
that  article  than  Johnfon  and  Drydcn: 

Mctliic.ki  I fre  Death  and  the  Fund  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  ac  feifurc 
For  the  great  fpeflade.  D*  iw  then  jour  fwordt: 

And  if  00.- deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  * f the  day.  yet  let  u*  care 
T«  fell  ««u.'fchrc*  at  fuch  a price,  ••  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  u-,  and  make  Fate, 

While  ihe  tempt*  our»,  to  fear  her  «Wu  eftate. 

Cntiliiu,  afl  5. 


mortals-  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a difpute  about 
• Bv;t, a*  that  paflWc  between  two  French  critics*,  the  one  po- 

and  Hurt,  fitivriy  affirming  it  to  be  fublime,  the  other  as  poli- 
ticly denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  (hows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  the  whole  truth  : the  primary  effeft  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur  ; which 
fo  far  juftifies  Boilcau : but  then  every  one  mnft  be 
fenfible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a fUlh,  which,  va- 
ni (fling  inftantaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humility  and  ve- 
neration. That  indirect  effcA  of  fublimity  juftifies 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina- 
tion, felt  the  humbling  paflions  more  fcnfibly  than 
his  antagonift  did.  And  laying  afide  difference  of 
charadcr,  Huct’s  opinon  may  perhaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  folid;  becaufe,  in  fuch  images,  the  deprefling, 
emotions  are  the  more  fcnfibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer 


■ The  Furie*  flood  on  hill* 

Circling  «he  place,  ?•  * trembled  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  they  : whkft  Piety  left  the  field. 

Griev'd  for  «liat  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a caufe 
They  knew  not  xvhat  a crime  their  valour  was. 

The  Son  flood  ftill,  ami  wa«,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made.  Seen  fretting  to  drive  up 

Hi*  frighted  horfe,  whom  ft:li  the  noife  drove  backward. 

/*./.«*#  J. 

Ofuti*.  While  wt  indulge  our  r.-mmen  happh.tfj, 

He  i*  forgot  by  whi-m  we  all  roffcfs, 

The  ’'rave  Almnuor,  to  whole  arm*  we  owo 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  (hall  do; 

Who  like  a temped  that  outride*  the  wind, 

Made  a juft  hattlc  ere  the  bodie*  join'd. 

AaJaila.  Hi*  rifloiiti  we  (caitc  could  keep  in  view, 

Or  folifti  'em  fo  fall  u he  ro  gh  drew. 

Aldemrteel . Fare  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move 
And  Viflr.iy  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 

Death  did  ar  length  fo  many  {lain  forget, 

And  loft  the  talc,  and  tool'  ’em  by  the  great.  * 

Cmftttfl  #/  Grata  Jo,  ail  1.  at  hyiamir*. 


endurance.  An  aftor  on  the  flag*  may  be  guilty  of  bomhail  as 

, , The  draining  an  elevated  fubjeA  beyond  due  bound*,  well  as  an  author  in  his  dofet : a certain  manner  of 
Palfc  fab*  and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  conception,  is  a&ing,  which  is  grand  when  fupported  by  dignity  in 
liiae,  not  a vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  corre&ion  of  the  fentiment  and  force  in  the  expreflion,  is  ridiculous- 

criticifm.  But  falfc  fublime  ii»  a rock  that  witters  of  where  the  fentiment  is  mean  and  the  exprcfEon  flat. 
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Gnuutgor  GR ANDGOR  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  the  pox.  In 
the  Philofophital  Tranfa&ions,  n°  469.  fe£L  5.  we 

I ra°ini>‘  have  a proclamation  of  king  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, ordering  all  who  had  thin  difeafe,  or  who  had 
attended  others  under  it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an 
ifland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  If  the  gTandgor  was 
the  pox,  and  this  diilernper  came  into  Europe  at 
the  liege  of  Naples  in  149$,  it  mull  have  made  a 
very  quick  progrefs  to  caufc  fuch  an  alarm  at  Edin- 
burgh in  >497* 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  a barn  6r  place 
wherein  to  lay  up  and  threlh  com.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  granea  ; or  of  granum,  *'  grain, 
com,"  See.  Hence  al  to  granger  or  granger, M a grange- 
keeper  or  farmer.” 

Grange  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe,  for 
a whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  (tables  for 
horfes,  (tails  for  cattle,  See.  and  for  an  inn. 

GRANI,  in  our  ancient  Writers,  mttftachoes  or 
whifkers  of  a beard.  The  word  fee  ms  formed  from 
the  ancient  British  or  Irilh  greann,  “ a beard.”  It 
is  given  for  a rcafon  why  the  cop  is  refufed  to  the 
laity,  ^iim  barbati,  & prohxot  babenl  granot , dum  pocn • 
lum  inter  epulat  fumunt,  prim  /iquore  pilot  injSt  mnt,  quant 
ori  infund  uni. 

GRANICUS,  a fmall  river  near  the  Hilleffont 
in  Letter  Afia,  remsrkable  for  tlie  firft  victory  gained 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Darius. — 
Authors  difagree  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Pcrfians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaftly  more 
numerous  than  the  Greeks.  Judin  and  Orofius  tell  us, 
that  the  Pcrlian  army  confided  of  600,000  foot  and 

30.000  horfe ; Arrian  makes  the  foot  amount  to 

300.000  ; but  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  they  were  not 
more  than  100,000  foot  and  10,000  hoife.  The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  yoco 
horfe.  The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppofe  Alexander  wherever  he 
ihould  attempt  a pafiage  ; and  the  foot  were  polled  be- 
hind the  cavalry  on  an  eafy  a feint.  Parmcnio  would 
have  had  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to 
refrefh  themfelvcs  t but  he  replied,  that,  after  having 
croffed  the  Hellcfpont,  it  would  be  a difgracc  to  him 
and  his  troops  to  be  dopped  by  a rivulet.  Accor- 
dingly a proper  place  for  eroding  the  river  was  no 
fooncr  found,  than  he  commanded  a drong  detach- 
ment of  horfe  to  enter  ; lie  liimfelf  followed  with  the 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  perfon  ; the  trum- 
pets in  the  mean  time  founding,  and  loud  fhouts  of  joy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  The  Pcrfians  let 
fly  fuch  fhowers  of  arrows  againd  the  detachment  of  Ma- 
cedonian horfe,  as  can  fed  fome  confufion  ; fcveral  of 
their  horfes  being  killed  or  wounded.  As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a mod  bloody  engagement  enfued  ; the 
Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Perlians 
pufhing  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  who 
obferred  the  confufion  they  were  in,  took  the  com- 
mand of  them  himfclf  1 and  landing  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition,  obliged  the  Perfian  cavalry,  after  an  obdinatc 
rcfiftance,  to  give  ground.  However,  Spithrobatct, 
governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  llfll  main- 
tained hi 9 ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  Alexander  ad- 
vanced full  gallop  to  engage  him  ; neither  did  he  de- 
cline the  combat,  and  both  were  (lightly  wounded  at 
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the  firft  encounter.  Spithrobates  having  thrown  his  Oranirr, 
javelin  without  effedt,  advanced  fword  in  hand  to  meet * *' 
his  antagonift,  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike 
ts  he  raifed  his  arm  to  difeharge  a blow  with  his  fey- 
tnitar.  But  Rofaccs,  brother  to  SpithrobatC3,  at  the 
fame  time  gave  Alexander  fuch  a furious  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat  off  hia  plume, 
and  flighty  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  As 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
ftrokc  of  his  feymitar  cut  off  Rofaces’s  head,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  faved  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perlians  with  new  vigour,  who 
foon  after  betook  themfelvcs  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  purfuc  them  ; but  immediately  charged  the 
enemy's  foot  with  all  his  forces,  who  had  now  patted  the 
river.  The  Pcrfians,  diflieartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  made  no  great  relillance.  The  Greek  merce- 
naries retired  in  good  order  to  a neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  fent  deputies  to  Alexander  defiring  leave 
to  march  off  unmolcftcd.  But  he,  inftead  of  coining  to 
a parley  with  them,  ruihed  furioufly  into  the  middle  of 
this  fmall  body  ; where  bis  horfe  was  killed  under  him, 
and  lie  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces. 

The  Greeks  defended  themfelvcs  with  incredible  va- 
lour for  a long  time,  but  were  at  laft  aim  oft  entirely 
cut  off.  In  this  battle  the  Pcrfians  arc  faid  to  have  loll 
30,000  foot  and  2500  horfe,  and  the  Macedonians  on- 
ly 55  foot  and  60  horfe. 

GRANITE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a diftimft  genua 
of  (tones,  compofed  of  feparate  and  very  large  con- 
cretions rudely  compacted  together  ; of  great  hard- 
nefs,  giving  fire  with  ftcel,  not  fermenting  with  a- 
cids,  and  (lowly  and  imperfectly  calculable  in  a great 
fire. 

Of  this  £enus  there'are  three  fpecies  : 1.  The  hard 
white  granite,  with  black  (pots,  commonly  called  moor- 
(tone.  This  is  a very  valuable  kind,  confiding  of  a 
beautiful  congeries  of  very  varioutty  conftru&ed  and 
differently  coloured  particles,  not  diffufed  among  or 
running  into  one  another,  but  each  pure  and  didin&, 
though  firmly  adhering  to  whichever  of  the  othes  it 
comes  in  contact  with,  and  forming  a very  firm  mafs. 

It  is  much  ufed  in  London  for  the  fteps  of  public 
buildings,  and  on  other  occafions  where  great  ftrength 
and  hardnefs  are  require J.  2.  The  hard  red  granite 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  common  in  E- 
gypt  and  Aiabia.  3.  The  pale  whitifh  granite,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  yellow.  This  is  fometimes 
found  in  ftrata,  but  more  frequently  iti  loofe  nodules, 
and  is  ufed  for  paving  the  (beets. 

Some  of  thefe  kinds  of  Hones  are  found  in  almofl 
every  country,  and  in  many  places  they  arc  found  of 
immenfc  btgncfs.  The  la  r gen  mafs  of  this  kind  in 
the  known  world,  lying  an  an  unconnected  ftonc,  is 
found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  ami 
of  w'hich  we  have  the  following  defeription  in  the  Phi- 
lnfoph.  Tranfa&.'Vol.  68  p.  102,  given  by  Mr  An- 
derfon  in  a letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle.  44  The  (lone 
is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  called  by  the  people  here 
the  Tower  of  Babe/,  and  by  fome  the  Pearl  Dia- 
mond. It  either  takes  the  laft  name  from  a place 
near  which  it  is  fituated,  or  it  gives  name  to  the  trail  , 
of  cultivated  land  called  the  Pearl.  It  lies  upon  the 
top  of  a ridge  of  low  hills,  beyood  a large  plain,  at 
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Gmiife.  the  diftance  of  about  thirty  mile*  from  the  Cape  Town ; 

V*w  beyond  which,  at  a little  didance,  is  a range  of  hills 
of  a much  greater  height.  It  is  of  an  oblong  (hape, 
and  lies  north  and  fouth.  The  fouth  end  is  higheft  t 
the  ea(l  and  weft  fide*  are  fteep  and  high  ; but  the 
top  is  rounded,  and  (lopes  away  gradually  to  the  north 
end,  fo  that  you  can  afeend  rt  by  that  way,  and  en- 
joy a moil  extenfive  profped  of  the  whole  country. 
I could  not  precifely  determine  its  circumference,  but 
it  took  us  above  half  an  hour  to  walk  round  it ; and 
by  making  every  allowance  for  the  rugged  way,  and 
flopping  a little,  I think  the  mod  moderate  compu- 
tation mud  make  it  exceed  half  a mile.  The  fame  dif- 
ficulty occurred  with  refpc&  to  kuowing  its  height: 
but  1 think,  that,  at  the  fouth  end,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  its  length  : or,  were  I to  compare  it  to  an 
objeft  you  arc  acquainted  with,  I ftiould  (ay  it  equal- 
led the  dome  of  St  Paul's  church. 

44  I am  uncertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  conlidered 
as  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  a detacher!  done,  becaufe  there 
is  no  poiitive  proof  of  either,  unlcfs  we  were  to-  dig 
nbont  its  bafe  ; but  it  would  certainly  imprefs  every 
-beholder,  at  (ird  light,  with  the  idea  of  its  being  one 
ilonc,  not  only  from  its  figure,  but  becaufe  it  is  real- 
ly one  folid  uniform  mafs  from  top  to  bottom,  with- 
out any  interruption  ; which  is  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  higli  hills  of  this  country,  they 
being  commonly  divided,  or  compofcd  of  different  ftra- 
ta,  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  ft  ora  the  row's  of  plants 
or  (hrubs  which  grow  on  the  Tides  of  the  deeped,  and, 
as  1 fuppofe,  are  produced  from  the  fmall  quantity  of 
earth  interpofed  between  them.  It  has  indeed  a few 
fifl'urcs,  or  rather  impreflions,  which  do  not  reach 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet  ; and  near  its  north  end 
a ft  rat  urn  of  a more  compact  done  runs  acrofs,  which 
is  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick,  with  its 
iurface  divided  into  little  fquares,  or  oblongs,  difpo- 
ftd  obliquely.  This  dratum  is  perpendicular ; but 
whether  it  cuts  the  other  to  its  bafe,  or  is  fupcrficial, 
I cannot  determine.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fo  fmooth, 
that  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  formerly  been  joined  to, 
or  fc  para  ted  from,  any  other  part  by  violence,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  other  large  fragments;  but  enjuys 
the  exa&  fit  nation  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and 
lias  undergone  little  change  from  bciug  expofed  for  fo 
many  fucccffivc  ages  to  the  calcining  power  of  a very 
hot  climate. ’* — A part  of  this  done  being  examined 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  determined  it  to  be  a 
granite,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tops  of  fome 
of  the  Alps  ; and  fuppofrs  both  of  them  to  have  been 
elevated  by  volcanic  cxplofions. 

Granite,  a genus  of  ftones  of  the  order  of  petrae, 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  The  principal  condi- 
tuent  parts  of  this  done  are  fclt-fpar  or  rhombic  quartz, 
mica,  and  quartz.  Tlicfe  ingredients  con ditute  the 
harded  fort  of  granite,  and  that  mod  anciently  known. 
That  into  which  fchocrl  enter*  is  more  fubjtft  to  dc- 
compofition.  They  never  have  any  paiticular  texture 
or  regular  form,  but  confi  d.  of  enormous  fhapetefs  mafic  s 
extremely  bard.  In  the  finer  granites  the  quartz  is 
tranfparcnt  j in  others  generally  white  or  grey,  violet 
or  brown.  The  fclt-fpar  is  generally  the  mod  copious 
ingredient,  and  of  a white,  yellow,  red,  black,  or 
brown  colour.  The  mica  is  alfo  grey,  brown,  yellow, 
green,  red,  violet,  or  black ; aud  commonly  the  lead 
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copious.  The  Ihoerl  is  generally  black,  and  abounds  Grxni 
in  the  granites  that  contain  it.  Hence  the  colour  of  U 
the  granites  depends  principally  on  thi.»  of  the  fpar  or  f*c 
fchocrl.  The  red  granites  confid  commonly  of  white 
quartz,  red  felt -fpar,  and  grey  mica  ; the  grey  ones  of 
white  quartz,  grey  or  violet  fclt-fpar,  and  black  mica. 

The  black  granites  commonly  contain  fchoerl  indead 
of  fclt-fpar ; and  the  green  ufually  contain  green  quartz. 

On  expofing  granite  to  the  flame  of  a blow-pipe, 
the  component  ingredients  feparatc  from  one  another. 

Mr  Gerhard  having  melted  fome  in  a crucible,  found 
the  fclt-fpar  run  into  a tranfparcnt  glafs;  below  it  the 
mica  lay  in  form  of  a black  Hag,  the  quartz  remaining 
unaltered.  It  melted  fomewliat  better  when  all  the 
three  were  powdered  and  mixed  together;  though 
even  then  the  quartz  was  dill  difccrniblc  by  a magnify* 
ing  glafs.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  reason  why 
grains  of  a white  colour  arc  fometinus  found  in  voleauie 
lavas.  The  mixture  of  mica  prevents  the  (ilex  or 
quartz  from  fplitling  or  cracking  ; and  hence  its  in- 
fufiblity  and  ufe  in  furnace-building. 

Granites  are  fcldom  flaty  or  laminated.  In  thofe 
which  are  of  a clofe  textuie,  the  quartz  and  fchocrl  pre- 
dominate. They  take  a good  polilh  ; for  which  rea- 
fon  the  Egyptians  formerly,  and  the  Italians  dill  work 
them  into  large  pieces  of  ornamental  architecture,  for 
which  they  are  extremely  fit,  as  not  being  liable  to  de- 
cay in  the  air.  Farber,  in  his  letters  from  Italy,  men- 
tions a kind  of  done  named  granhafte,  compofcd  of 
fclt-fpar  and  mica:  a fubdance  of  this  kind,  which 
moulders  in  the  air,  is  found  in  Finland  ; which  is  faid 
to  contain  falt-petre,  and  fometimes  common  fait.  In 
that  country  it  is  called  roftakiri.  Wallen" us  dcfcribca 
iK  fpecies  of  granites,  bcfidcs  many  others  akin  to  this 
genus.  Thole  deferibed  by  Crondedt  are,  1.  Loofe 
or  friable,  which  comes  from  France,  and  is  ufod  at  the 
brafs- works  for  cading  that  metal  in.  2.  Hard  or  corn- 
pad,  of  which  thete  are  two  varieties,  red  and  grey. 

The  former  is  met  with  of  two  kinds;  viz.  fine-grain- 
ed from  Swappari  in  Lapland,  or  coarfe -grained  from 
the  province  of  Dalarne  in  Sweden.  The  grey,  with 
other  colours,  is  met  with  on  the  coalt  round  Stockholm 
and  Norland  in  Sweden. 

GRANITELLO,  a genus  of  ftonc*  of  the  order  of 
petrse,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  1.  That  compofcd  of  dldinft  particles,  found 
in  feveral  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sweden.  In 
fome  of  thefe  there  is  a predominance  of  quart/.ofe 
particles,  in  others  of  micaceous  ; in  which  lad  cafe 
the  done  is  flaty,  and  eafily  fplit.  2.  Granitello,  com- 
pofcd of  convoluted  particles.  This  is  met  with  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  whitiili  grey,  grecuifli,  and  reddifli. 

Doth  thefe  kinds  of  done  are  ufed  in  building  fur- 
naces, on  account  of  the  powerful  refidancc  they  make 
to  the  fire  ; but  the  latter  is  preferable  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  its  containing  a little  of  a refractory 
ctayiih  fubdance.  It  is  likewile  of  great  ufc  in  mills, 
where  the  fellow  is  a coarfe  land-done. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  ani- 
mals which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds.  Thefe  are  princi- 
pally of  the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a conveyance  in  writing  of  fuel* 
things  as  cannot  pafs  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  ; 
fuch  arc  rents,  reverfions,  fervices,  &c. 

Grant  (Fraud's),  Lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  law- 
O ycr 
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Croat-  ycr  and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defccadcd  from  a ledge,  experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfclf  in  matter*  Granthaar, 

* younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Grant*  of  Grant  of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafe*  on  the 

in  that  kingd-*.n,  and  wu  born  about  the  year  1660.  live*  of  hi*  fellow-creatures  ; which  wa»  the  reafon  ¥ J 

When  he  commenced  advocate,  he  made  a dillinguifti-  that,  though  often  folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevail* 

ed  figure  at  the  revolution,  by  oppofing  the  opinion  ed  upon  to  accept  of  a feat  in  the  judiciary  court.— 

of  the  old  lawyers  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabt-  In  hi*  private  character  he  wag  at  amiable  as  he  was 

lity  of  the  couvention  of  eftates  to  make  any  difpo-  rcfpctUble  in  hi*  public.  He  was  charitable  without 

fition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  he  (bowed  in  oftentatiou,  difinterrfted  in  hit  fricndfliips,  and  bertefi- 

favour  of  the  revolution  recommended  him  to  an  ex*  cent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 

tenfive  practice  ; in  which  he  acquired  lb  much  honour,  was  not  only  ftridly  jull ; but  fo  free  from  any  fpecies 

that  when  the  union  between  the  two  kingdom*  waa  of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a woman  of  great 

in  agitation, queen  Anne  unexpectedly,  and  without aiv  'prudence  and  diferetion,  finding  him  more  intent  on 

plication,  created  him  a baronet,  with  a view  of  fc-  the  bufinefs  committed  to  him  by  other*  than  on  hia 

curing  his  intcrcit  in  that  meafure  ; and  upon  the  fame  own,  took  upon  berfjf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  mo- 

principle,  (he  foon  after  created  him  a judge,  or  one  ney  ; and  to  prevent  his  poftponing,  as  he  was  apt  to 

of  the  lord*  of  feffion.  From  this  time,  according  do,  fuch  kind  of  affair*,  » hen  lecuritics  offered,  (he  cau- 

to  the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  he  was  fly  led,  from  the  fed  the  circumftanccs  of  them  to  be  flated  in  the  form 

name  of  his  eflate,  Lord  Cullen  ; and  the  fame  good  of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  hi*  opinion  upon  hia  own 

qualities  that  recommended  him  to  this  honourable  concerns  as  if  they  had  been  thofc  of  a client.  He 

office,  were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difeharge  of  it  t was  fo  true  a lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 

which  he  coutinucd  for  20  years  with  the  highefl  dieted  to  his  fludirs,  that,  notwithftanding  the  multi- 

reputation,  when  a period  was  put  to  his  life  by  plicity  of  his  bufinefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great 

an  illncfs  which  lafted  but  three  days.  He  expired  attention  to  his  charge  when  a judge,  he  neverthelcf* 

without  any  agony  on  March  16th  1726. — His  cha-  found  time  to  write  various  treatifes  on  very  different 

rafter  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biogra-  and  important  fubjefts  : Some  political,  which  were 

phia  Britannica;  where  it  is  observed,  among  other  remarkably  well  timed,  aud  highly  fcrviceablc  to  the 

remarks  to  hit  honour, 4 4 That  as  an  advocate  he  was  government : other*  of  a mod  extrnfive  nature,  fuch  a* 

indefatigable  in  the  management  of  bufinefs;  bnt  at  bis  cflays  on  law,  religion,  and  education,  which  were 

the  fame  time  that  he  (pared  no  pains,  he  would  dedicated  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales;  by 

ufe  no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity  whofe  command,  his  then  feerctary,  Mr  Samuel  Mo- 

of  his  profeffion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to  lyncaux,  wrote  him  a letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 

neglcft  any  boned  means  of  coming  at  jufticc,  or  to  many  gracious  expitffions,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 

make  ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  In  rrfpcd  to  for-  piece  as  to  its  author.  He  compofcd,  belidcs  thefe, 

tune,  though  he  was  modefl  and  frugal,  and  had  a many  difeourfes  on  literary  fubjefts,  for  the  cxercife  of 

large  praftice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious,  his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  diicovery  of 

Hia  private  charities  were  very  confiderable,  and  grew  truth  ; which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  clofct,ami 

in  the  fatne  proportion  with  his  profits.  He  was,  be-  from  a principle  of  modefty  wese  not  communicated 

fides,  very  fcrupulous  in  many  points ; he  would  not  even  to  his  mod  intimate  friends.” 

fuffer  a juft  caufc  to  be  loft  through  a client's  want  of  GRANTHAM,  a town  of  I.incoinftiire,  1 to  mile* 

money.  He  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  oppreflion,  that  from  London.  It  iB  a neat  populous  town,  with  abuud- 

he  never  denied  his  a Hi  (lance  to  fuch  as  laboured  un-  ance  of  very  good  inn*  of  great  icfort,  on  the  north 

der  it  ; and  with  refped  to  the  clergy  of  all  proftffions  road,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Witham.  It  is  fup- 

( in  Scotland),  hi*  confcience  obliged  him  to  ferve  them  poled  to  have  been  a Roman  town  by  the  remains  of 

without  a fee.  When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  a caftlc  which  have  been  formerly  dug  up  here.  It  i» 

bench,  be  thought  himfclf  accountable  to  God  and  governed  by  an  alderman  and  12  jufticcs  of  the  peace, 

man  for  his  conduft  in  that  high  office  ; and  that  deep  a recorder,  a coroner,  an  cfchcatcr,  12  fecund  twelve 

fenfc  of  his  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kept  him  men,  who  are  of  the  common  council,  and  12  confta- 

ftiiftly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him  in  the  per-  bles  to  attend  the  court.  Here  is  a fine  large  church 

formance.  Whenever  he  fat  as  lord  ordinary  ; the  pa-  with  a (lone  fpirc,  one  of  the  loftieft  in  England,  be- 

per  of  caufc*  was  remarkably  full,  for  his  reputation  ing  288  feet  high,  and,  by  the  deception  of  the  fight, 

being  equally  eftablilhcd  for  knowledge  and  inte-  fccms  to  (land  awry,  which,  by  the  church  being  iitu- 

grity,  there  were  none,  who  had  a good  opinion  of  ated  io  low,  appears  to  a very  great  difadvantage. 

their  own  pretenfions,  but  were  defimus  of  bringing  Here  is  a good  free-fehool,  where  Sir  liaac  Newton 

them  before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not  fit  down  received  his  firft  education,  befides  two  charity- 

fat  lifted  with  bit  dccifion.  This  prevailed  more  efpc-  fchools.  On*  the  neighbouring  courfe  are  frequent 

ciallv  after  it  was  found  that  few  cf  his  Sentences  were  borfe  races. 

reverfed  { and  when  they  were,  it  was  commonly  owing  GRANVILLE  (George),  lord  Lanfdowne,  wa* 
to  himftlf : for  if,  upon  mature  reflection,  or  upon  new  defeended  from  a very  ancient  family,  derived  from, 
reafons  offered  at  there-hearing,  he  faw  any  juft  ground  Rollo  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  year* 
for  altering  hia  judgment,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  dc-  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
daring  it ; being  petfuaded,  that  it  was  more  manly,  as  where  he  remained  five  years  ; but  at  the  age  of  1 j 
well  as  more  juft,  to  follow  truth,  than  to  fupport  opi-  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts;  ha- 
aion  : and  his  conduft  in  this  refpeft  had  a right  effeft ; ving,  before  he  was  12,  fpoken  a copy  of  vtrfes  of 
for  inliead  of  leflening,  it  raifed  his  reputation.  He  his  own  compofition  to  the  duchefs  of  York  at  hia 
would  not,  however,  with  all  this  great  (lock  of  know*  college,  when  Ihc  paid  a vlUt  to  the  Unimfity  of 
• • Caov 
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Oranutatcd  Cambridge.  In  1696*  hit  comedy  called  the  Sbe-gal-  otherwife  called 
U Unit  was  a£ed  at  the  theatre- royal  in  Lincolns-inn- 
npler  C*  fields,  as  his  tragedy  called  Heroic  Love  was  in  the 

w.  y — year  169B.  In  1702  he  tianilatcd  into  Englifh  the 
JeconJ  Oljnthijn  of  Demoflhenet.  He  was  member  for 
tlie  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  which  met  in 
1710;  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  war,  comptroller 
of  the  houfchold,  then  treafurer,  and  fworn  one  of  the 
privy-council.  The  year  following,  he  was  created 
baron  JLanfdownc.  On  the  acccfGon  of  king  George  I. 
in  1714,  he  was  removed  from  hi*  treafurcr’s  place  ; 
and  the  next  year  entered  his  proteft  again!!  the  bills 
for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  lie  ent  red  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for 
railing  an  infurre&ion  in  the  weft  of  England ; and 
being  fazed  as  a fufpe&cd  perfon,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  two  years.  In  1719* 
he  made  a fpcech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  again!!  the 
bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity.  In  1722,  he 
withdrew  to  France,  and  continued  abroad  almoi!  ten 
years.  At  his  return  in  1732,  he  publifhed  a fine 
edition  of  his  works  in  2 vols  quarto.  He  died  in 
17 35,  leaving  no  male  ifltie. 

Granville,  a fca-port  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  partly  fcated  on  a rock  and  partly  on  a 
plain.  It  gave  title  to  an  Engliih  earl,  now  extin&. 

W.  Long.  1.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

GRANULATED,  fomething  that  has  undergone 
granulation.  See  the  next  article. 

GRANULATION,  in  cbemiftry,  an  operation  by 
which  metallic  fubftances  are  reduced  into  fmall  grains, 
or  roundifh  particles ; the  ufc  of  wh’cb  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  fubftances. — This  opera- 
tion  is  very  fimplc  ; it  confifts  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  flowly  into  a vcflcl  filled  with  water, 
which  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a 
broom.  With  melted  copper,  however,  which  is  spt 
to  explode  with  great  violence  on  the  contaf!  of  water, 
fomc  precautions  are  to  be  obferved,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  1148. 

Lead  or  tin  may  be  granulated  by  pouring  them  when 
melted  into  a box  ; the  internal  furfacc  of  which  is  to 
be  nibbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the  box  ftrongly 
fhaken  till  the  lead  has  become  folid.  Metals  are 
granulated,  becaufc  their  ductility  renders  them  inca- 
pable of  being  pounded,  and  becaufc  filing  is  long 
and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure  by 
an  admixture  of  iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and 
Wine.  See  alfo  Currant  and  Raisin. 

GsAPK-Shot,  in  artillery,  is  a combination  of  fmall 
fhot,  put  into  a thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  ftrongly 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  eylindcr,  whofe  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  can- 
non. The  number  of  {hot  in  a grape  varies  according 
to  the  fervice  or  fixe  of  the  guns  : in  fea-fcrvicc  nine 
is  always  the  number  ; but  by  land  it  is  increased  to 
any  number  or  fize,  from  an  ounce  and  a quarter  in 
weight  to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  fea-fcrvicc  the 
bottoms  and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas  thofe  ufed 
by  land  are  of  wood. 

Grapes,  in  the  manege,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
arrefls  or  mangy  tumours  that  happen  in  the  horfe’s 
kgi. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a mathematical  inftrument, 
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Semicircle  / the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
obferve  any  angle  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
inftrument  in  any  plane  (though  it  is  moft  commonly  ' 
horizontal,  or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  de- 
grees it’contains.  Sec  Geometry,  p.674.  prop.  xi.  &c. 

GRAPNEL,  or  Grappling,  a fort  of  fmall  an- 
chor, fitted  with  four  or  five  fluke*  or  claws,  and  com- 
monly ufed  to  ride  a bon  or  other  fmall  vdTeL 

Fire-GsAprufto,  an  inllrumcnt  nearly  refembling 
the  former,  but  differing  in  the  conftru&ioa  of  its 
flukes,  which  are  furnirticd  with  ftrong  barbs  on 
their  points.  Thefc  machines  are  ufuallr  fixed  on  the 
yard-arms  of  a (hip,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adver- 
sary whom  (he  intends  to  board.  They  are,  however, 
more  particularly  ufeful  in  Fjra  Ship*  tor  the  purpofet 
defertbed  in  that  article. 

GR-ASS,  in  botany,  is  defined  to  be  a plant  having 
Ample  leaves,  a (lem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a 
hulky  calyx  f called ghtma),  and  the  feed  Angle.  Hence 
wheat,  oats,  barley.  See.  are  properly  grilles,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given  ; while  clover  and  fome  o- 
ther  fimilar  plants  are  not  grafles,  though  fo  frequent- 
ly called  by  that  name. — Of  graft,  the  leaves  are  food 
for  cattle,  the  fmall  feeds  for  birds,  and  the  larger  grain 
chiefly  for  man.  And  it  is  obfcrvablc,  that  nature  has 
fo  provided,  that  cattle  (in  grazing)  feldom  eat  the 
flower  intended  to  produce  feed,  unlefs  compelled  by 
hunger. 

For  the  culture  of  the  different  forts  of  grain,  fee 
Agriculture,  n^  122.  & ftq  ; and  for  that  of  the 
grafles  commonly  fo  called,  fee  the  fame  article, 
n°  17  c Uf  feq.  and  the  references  below. 

Culmiferous  grafles  might  be  divided  into  two  ge- 
neral claffet  for  the  purpofes  of  the  farmer,  that  it 
might  be  of  ufe  for  him  to  attend  to  : viz.  1 ft,  Thofe 
which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  corn,  run 
chiefly  to  feed-ftalks ; the  leaves  gradually  decaying 
as  thefe  advance  towards  perfection,  and  becoming  to- 
tally withered  or  falling  off  entirely  when  the  feed*  are 
ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  ckfs  in  the  ftri&ell 
fenfe.  To  it  like  wife  may  be  affigned  the  vernal- 
grafs,  dogs  tail- grafs,  and  fine  beot-grafa.  2dly,  Thofe 
whofe  leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  feed- 
ftalks  are  formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fuccu- 
lencc  during  the  whole  feafon,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
fefeue  and  poa  tribes  of  grafles,  whofe  leaves  are  as 
green  and  fucculent  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  the 
flower  (talks  fadiug,  as  at  any  other  time. 

M It  is  wonderful,  Mr  Stillingflcet  f remarks,  to  fee  • 7 
how  long  mankind  has  neglected  to  make  a proper  ad-  /•*/»•*  to 
vantage  of  plsnts  of  fuch  importance,  and  which,  in  Hj/1. 
almoi!  every  country,  are  the  chief  food  of  caitle. 

The  farmer,  for  want  of  diftinguiftiing  and  feledting 
grafles  for  feed,  fills  his  paftures  cither  with  weeds  or 
bad  or  improper  grafles ; when,  by  making  a right 
choice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  fure  of  the  beft 
grafs,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance  that  his  land  ad- 
mits of.  At  prefent,  if  a farmer  wants  to  lay  down 
his  land  to  grafs,  what  docs  he  do  ? he  either  takes 
his  feeds  indiscriminately  from  his  own  foul  hay-rick, 
or  fends  to  his  nexx  neighbour  for  a fupply.  By  this 
means,  befidcs  a certain  mixture  of  all  iurts  of  rubbilh, 
which  muft  neceffariiy  happen,  if  he  chances  to  have 
a large  proportion  of  good  feeds,  it  is  hot  unlikely  but 
that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  from  raoift, 
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Gnf*.  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary.  This  ii 

1 * fuch  a flovenly  method  of  proceeding,  as  one  would 
think  could  not  poflibly  prevail  univerfally  : yet  this 
is  the  cafe  as  to  all  graffes  except  the  darnel-grafs,  aud 
what  is  known  in  fomc  few  counties  by  the  name  of 
the  Sttflvik -graft ; and  this  latter  iullance  is  owing,  l 
believe,  more  to  the  foil  than  any  care  of  the  hulband- 
man.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of  fc- 
parating  once  in  his  life  half  a pint  or  a pint  of  the 
different  kinds  of  graft*  feeds,  and  take  care  to  fow 
them  feparately,  in  a very  little  time  he  would  have 
wherewithal  to  (lock  his  farm  properly,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time 
fpread  thefe  feeds  feparaiely  over  the  nation,  by  fup- 
plying  the  feed* (hops.  The  number  of  grades  tit  for 
the  firmer  is,  I believe,  fmall,  perhaps  half  a dozen 
or  half  a fcorc  arc  all  he  need  to  cultivate  ; and  how 
fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  fuch  a talk,  and  how 
great  the  benefit,  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  firtl 
fight.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  oo  as  wild  who 
fiiould  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  pcafe,  beans, 
vetches,  buck- wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  forts 
together  i yet  how  is  it  much  lef*  abfurd  to  do  what 
is  equivalent  in  relation  to  grades?  Docs  it  not  import 
the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs  in  plenty  ? 
and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  food  ? We 
know  the  contrary.  Horfcs  will  fcarcely  eat  hay 
that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
are  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten 
upon  it  faller  than  any  other,  in  Sweden,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Linnseus.  And  may  they  not  do  the 
fame  in  Britain  ? liow  (hall  wc  know  till  we  have 


tried  ?** 

As  the  generality  of  farmers  know  fcarce  any  of  the 
grades  by  name,  and  as  without  fuch  knowledge  little 
improvement  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of  hufbsuidry, 
wc  have  on  Plate  CCXXIII.  given  figures  of  thofe  forts 
which  have  been  recommended  as  the  mod  profita- 
ble, viz. 

1.  Honlntm  mtrinum%  Rye-grass  vulgb.  [Rye* 
grafs  propri'e  is  the  iscalr  vil/o/um.  Perennial  darnel, 
Jollium  percnrtfy  is  alfo,  in  fome  counties  of  England, 
improperly  called  rye  graft.']  See  Agriculture, 
■o  179. 

2.  Fejluta  rulra,  Purple  Fescu e-grass.  See  A- 
cm  culture,  n°  54 

3.  Ffjfaua  oiina , Sheeps  ditto.  See  Agricul- 
ture, 56 — 58.  This  is  perhaps  the  mod  valuahle 

giafs  of  all.  It  is  obferved  to  grow  and  tlirivc  on  lands 
of  all  qualities  and  in  atl  fituations,  from  the  dried  up- 
land pailures  to  the  very  maid  parts  of  meadows.  It 
does  not  part  with  its  feeds  till  fomc  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  even  quite  dry.  It  makes  the  thickcd 
and  clofed  pile  of  any  of  them,  and  fends  up  but  few 
flower- (talks  in  proportion  toils  leaves.  It  (lowers in 
June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

4.  I/j/cuj  I unatiu , Creeping  Soft* grass.  See 

Agriculture,  n°  59. 

4 IAwm  5*  baliofuti  Bulbous  Foxtail-grass, 

sftuuUure,  i#  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon  f,  as  promifing  on 
Jtc.  fome  occafions  to  afford  a valuable  ps(lure-gra(F.  It 

feems  chiefly,  he  obferves,  to  delight  in  a mailt  foil, 
and  therefore  promifes  to  be  only  fit  for  a meadow 
paflure  grafs.  The  quality  that  full  recommended  it 
to  hie  notice,  was  the  unulual  firmnefs  that  its  matted 
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roots  gave  to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  naturally  foft 
and  moilt,  in  which  it  grew ; which  feemed  topromife 
that  it  might  be  of  ufc  upon  fuch  foils,  chief!/  in  pre- 
venting them  from  heir  * much  poached  by  l he  feet  of 
cattle  which  might  pa.ture  upon  them.  MoflTy  foils 
efpecially  arc  fo  much  hint  by  poaching,  that  any 
thing  that  promifes  to  be  of  ufc  in  preventing  it  de- 
drves  to  be  attended  to. 

6.  Poa pnUenjh,  Grfat  Meadow  grass,  feems  to 
approach  in  many  refpc&s  to  the  nature  of  the  purptc- 
fclcuc  ; only  that  its  leaves  arc  broader,  and  not  near  fo 
long ; being  only  about  a foot  or  16  inches  at  their 
greati  ll  length.  Like  it,  it  produces  few  feed  (talks 
and  many  leaves,  and  is  an  abiding  plant.  It  affects 
chiefly  the  dry  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  mod  good  pailures.  It  is  very  retentive  of  ita 
feeds,  and  may  therefore  be  differed  to  remain  till  the 
(talks  are  quite  dry.  It  bloflbmi  tire  beginning  of  June,, 
and  its  feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

7.  Poa  comprtjfat  Creeping  Meadow-grass,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Anderfon,  feems  to  be  the  moll  valuable, 
grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  firm  and  fuc- 
culent,  ot  a dark  Saxon-green  colour ; and  grow  fo 
clofc  upon  one  another,  ah  to  form  the  riche H pile  of 
pallurc-grafs.  The  flower  ilalks,  if  fuffered  to  grow) 
appear  in  fufiicieDt  quantities  ; but  the  growth  of  thefe 
docs  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  both  advan- 
cing together  during  the  whole  fummer  ; and  when  the 
ilalks  fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before.  Its 
leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the 
common  mcadow-grafs,  poa  /rtvuJii  ; aud  therefore  it 
better  deferves  to  be  cultivated. 

8.  Amituxanihum  ailoroium.  Vernal  Grass,  grows 
very  commonly  on  dry  hills,  arul  like  wife  on  found, 
rich  meadow-land.  Ii  is  one  of  the  eailicfl  grade*  we 
have  { ami  from  ita  being  found  on  fuch  kinds  of  pal? 
turn  as  (heep  arc  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent 
mutton  comes,  it  is  moll  likely  to  be  a good  grab  foe 
(beep  pailures.  It  gives  a grateful  odour  to  hay.  tn, 
one  rel'ped,  it  ii  very  cafy  to  gather,  as  it  (beds  it#, 
feeds  upon  the  lead  rubbing.  A correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a difficulty  that  oc- 
curs in  collecting  them,  owing  to  its  being  (urrounded 
with  taller  grades  at  the  time  of  its  ripening,  and  be? 
ing  almotl  hid  among  them.  If  it  be  not  carefully 
watched  when  nearly  ripe,  he  obferves,  aud  gathered 
within  a few  days  after  it  comes  to  maturity,  great 
part  of  the  feed  will  be  loft.  The  twilled  elillic  awns, 
which  adhere  to  the  feed,  lift  them  out  of  tbeir  recep- 
tacles with  the  leaft  motion  from  the  wind,  even  whil« 
the  Hraw  and  car  remain  quite  eredt.  It  is  found  raoitly 
in  the  moift  parts  of  meadows  ; very  little  of  it  on  dry 
pa  It  ores.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  May,  aud 
is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June. 

9.  Cjnofunu  crijlattu.  Crested  Dog’s-tail  Grass* 
Mr  Slillingfleet  imagines  this  grafs  to  be  proper  foe 
parks,  from  his  having  known  one,  where  it  abounds, 
that  is  famous  for  excellent  venifon.  He  recommends 
it  alfo,  from  experience,  as  good  for  (heep ; the  be  ft 
mutton  he  ever  tailed,  next  to  that  which  comes  from, 
hills  where  the  purple  and  (beeps  fefeue,  the  fine  beut, 
and  the  filver  hair  grades  abound,  haviog  been  ftom 
(heep  fed  with  it.  He  adds,  that  it  makes  a very  fine 
turf  upon  dry  Tandy  or  chalky  foils : but  unlcfs  fwept 
over  with  the  dry  the,  its  flowering- Hems  will  look 
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brown  ; which  is  the  cafe  of  all  grade*  which  are  not 
’ fed  on  by  variety  of  animal*.  For  that  fome  animals  will 
cat  the  dowering- Hems  is  evident  by  commons,  where 
fcarcely  any  parts  of  grades  appear  but  the  radical 
lcavct.  This  grafs  is  faid  to  be  the  calicll  of  the  whole 
£T»»upc  to  collect  a quantity  of  feed  from*  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

to.  Sitf-a  funnaia,  Coca’s -tail  or  Feather. 
Crass. 

it.  dgrofiii  capillar'ii.  Fine  Blnt,  is  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  buUingflcct,  from  his  having  always  found 
it  in  great  plenty  on  the  bell  Ihecp  pallures,  in  the 
difTcrent  counties  of  England  that  are  remarkable  for 
good  mutton.  This  grafs  flowers  and  ripens  its  feed 
the  late  ft  of  them  all.  It  feeras  to  be  l.»  t the  former 
part  of  the  year,  but  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the 
autumn.  It  appears  to  be  fond  of  moi.i  ground.  It 
rr tains  its  feed  till  full  ripe ; flowers  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

12.  sfreira Jlexmaftiy  Mountain  Hair* 

13.  — --  ctirjtfpldlea.  SiLVtR  Hair. 

'lire  fame  may  be  faid  of  ike fe  two  grilles  as  of 
t!ic  preceding  one. 

14  Fefiuca  Jhiitum,  FbOrt  Fescvs.  In  a piece 
pitbiiihcd  in  the  Anioenitates  Academics,  voj.  3.  in- 
titkd  Plant*  EjculctUa , we  arc  informed*  that  “ the 
feeds  of  this  grafs  are  gathered  ycmly  in  Poland,  and 
from  thence  carried  into  Germany,  and  fornttimes  into 
Sweden,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  manna  fttdt. 
Thefe  are  much  ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  ac- 
count of  their  noui  idling  quality  and  agreeable  tailc. 
It  is  wonderful  (adds  the  author),  that  amougft  us 
thefe  feeds  have  hithcTto  been  ncglecled,  fince  they  are 
fo  eafily  colle&ed  and  clranfed.”  There  is  a clammi- 
itefs  on  the  car  of  the  flotc-fcfcuc,  wlicn  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  that  talks  like  liouey  ; and  for  this  rcafoo  per- 
haps they  are  called  manna  fttdt. 

Linoxus  (Fkr.  Stu..  art.  95.)  fays  that  the  bran 
of  this  grnfs  will  cure  horfes  troubled  with  bolts,  if 
kept  from  drinking  for  fomc  hours. 

Concerning  this  grafs  we  have  the  following  infor- 
mation by  Mr  Stillingfleet.  M Mr  Dean,  a very  fen* 
Chic  farmer  at  Rufeomb,  Berk  (hi  re,  allured  me  that  a 
field,  always  lying  under  water,  of  about  four  acres, 
that  was  occupied  by  his  father  when  he  was  a boy, 
was  covered  with  a kind  of  grafs,  that  maintained  five 
farm  horfes  in  good  heart  horn  April  to  the  end  of 
harveft,  without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food, 
and  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  could  eat.  He,  at 
my  defire,  brought  me  forae  of  the  grafs,  which  pro- 
ved to  be  the  flote-fefeue  with  a mixture  of  the  marlh- 
btnt ; whether  this  Lfl  contributes  much  towatds  fur- 
silhing  fo  good  pafture  for  horfes,  I cannot  fay. 
They  both  throw  out  roots  at  the  joimsoftheftalks,  and 
therefore  are  likely  to  grow  to  a great  length.  In  tho 
index  of  dubious  plants  at  the  end  of  Ray’s  Synopfit, 
there  is  mention  made  of  a grafs  under  the  name  of 
gramtn  caninum  fupinum  lwtgtjjlmnmt  growing  not  far 
from  Sali (bury,  24  feet  long.  This  mull  by  its  length 
be  a grafs  with  a creeping  llalk  ; and  .that  there  is  a 
grafs  in  Wiltfhirc  growing  in  watery  meadows,  fo  va- 
luable, that  an  acre  of  it  lets  from  10  to  12  pounds,  I 
have  been  informed  by  fcvcral  perfons.  Thefe  circuin- 
flar.ee*  iodine  me  think  it  muil  be  the  flote-fefeue  ; 
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but  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  moil  deferve  to  Graft, 
be  inquired  after.”  j 

15.  jlicptcunit  pratenjit)  Meadow  Foxtail.  Lin- 
na.ua  fays  that  this  is  a proper  graft  to  fow  on  grounds 
that  have  been  drained. — Mr  Stillingfleet  was  informed, 
that  the  bed  hay  which  comes  tn  London  is  from  the 
meadows  where  this  grafs  abounds.  It  is  fcarce  in- 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  Herefordlhire,. 
Berkihire,  and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered  at  al- 
mofl  any  time  of  the  year  from  hay*ricks,  as  it  does  not 
filed  its  feeds  without  rubbing,  which  is  the  cafe  of  but 
few  grades.  It  is  aroongfl  the  mod  grateful  of  all 
grades  to  cattle.  It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  June. 

16.  Poa  annua , Annual  Mkaoow  Grass.  “ This 
grafs  (fays  Mr  Stilliogfiect)  makes  the  fincii  of  turfs. 

It  grows  every  where  by  way  iides,  and  on  rich  found 
commons.  Jt  is  called  in  fume  parts  the  Suffolk  graft. 

1 have  feen  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk  without 
any  mixture  of  other  grades  ; and  aa  fomc  of  the  bell 
fall-butter  we  have  in  London  comes  from  that  coun- 
ty, it  is  molt  likely- to  be  the  bell  grafs  for  the  dairy. 

I have  fern  a whole  park  in  Suffolk  covered  with  this 
grafs ; but  whether  it  affords  good  venifon,  1 cannot 
tell,  haviug  never  tailed  of  any  from  it.  I fhould  ra- 
ther think  not,  and  that  the  bell  pafture  for  Ihecp  isal* 
fo  the  bell  for  deer.  However,  this  wants  trial.  I re- 
marked on  Malvern-hill  fomething  particular  in  relation 
to  this  grafs.  A walk  that  was  made  there  for  the 
convcnieuce  of  the  water-drinkers,  in  lefs  than  a year 
was  covered  in  many  places  with  it,  though  1 could  not 
find  one  fingie  plant  of  k be J ides  in  any  part  of  the  - 
hill.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  frequent  tread- 
ing, which  above  all  things  makes  this  graft  flourifh  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  rolling  mull  be  very  fer- 
viceable  to  it.  It  has  been  objctftd,  that  this  graft  is 
not  free  from  Arrr/r,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  flow- 
ering. Items.  I snfwer,  that  this  iu  moil  certainly  true,, 
aud  that  there  is  no  grafs  without  them.  But  the 
flowers  and  (km*  do  not  grow  fo  foon  brown  as  thofe  • 
of  other  grades ; and  being  much  fhortcr,  they  do 
not  cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much ; and  therefore 
this  graft  affords  a more  agreeable  turf  without  mow- 
ing, than  any  other  whatever  that  I know  of.” — The 
feeds  of  this  fpecics  drop  off  before  they  are  dry,  and, 
to  appearance,  before  they  are  ripe.  The  utmuft  care 
is  therefore  ntccflary  in  gathering  the  blades,  without 
which,  very  few  of  the  feeds  will  be  laved.  It  ripens 
from  the  middle  of  April,. to  fo  late,  it  is  believed,  as 
the  end  of  O&over  ; but  raoftly  disappears  in  the 
middle  of  the  fummer.  It  grows  in  any  foil  and  iitua- 
tiun,  but  rather  aflvds  the  made. 

1 7,  A new  grafs  from  America  (named  Agroft s cor- 
n ucopij)  was  fume  time  ago  much  advertifed  a id  ex- 
tolled, as  pofiefling  the  mod  wonderful  qualities,  and 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  L.  68 
the  bufticl.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  at  all 
anfwered  expectation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr  Andcifon  in  his  new  publication  f,  thit  T&*  P"* 

” it  has  upon  trial  been  found  to  be  good  for  no-*0*** 
thing.  Of  the  feeds  fown,  few  of  them  ever  germi- 
nated : but  enuw  of  plants  made  their  appearance,  to 
afeertain,  that  the  graft,  in  rcfpecl  of  quality,  is  a- 
mong  the  pooreil  of  the  tribe;  and  that  it  is  an  <24- 
nual  plant,  end  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.” 
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Ocdi  Grits-  IV a! 1 1 are  made,  for  the  moft  part,  not  by 

' tt  fowing  grif*  feed*,  but  by  laying  turfi : and  indeed  the 
, turfs  from  a fine  common  or  down  are  much  preferable 

- ' to  Town  grafs  : but  if  walks  or  plats  arc  to  be  made  by 

Cowing,  the  bed  way  it  to  procure  the  feed  from  thofc 
pall u res  where  the  graft  it  naturally  fine  and  dear  ; 
or  dfe  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or  benty 
graft  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarce  ever  look 
handfome. 

la  order  to  fow  graft  walks,  the  ground  muft  bs  firil 
dug ; and  when  it  hat  been  drefted  and  laid  even,  it 
muft  be  very  carefully  raked  over,  and  all  the  dodsand 
lionet  taken  off,  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  thick 
with  good  mould* 

This  being  done,  the  feed  it  to  be  Town  pretty  thick, 
that  it  may  come  up  clofe  and  fhort ; it  mud  then  be 
raked  over  again,  to  cover  the  feed,  that  if  the  weather 
(hould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may  not  be  blown  a- 
way.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  where  graft 
it  fown  in  gardent,  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there 
fhould  always  be  a good  quantity  of  the  white  trefoil 
or  Dutch  dover  fown  with  it ; for  thit  will  make  a tine 
turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  graft,  and  will 
continue  a better  verdure  than  any  other  of  the  graft- 
tribe. 

In  order  to  keep  graft- plat*  or  walks  bandfbme,  and 
in  good  order,  you  may  fow  in  autumn  frefh  feed  over 
any  placet  that  arc  not  well  filled,  or  where  the  graft  is 
dead  : but  nothing  improves  graft  fo  much  as  mowing 
and  condant  rolling. 

When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  it  a general  prac- 
tice to  cover  the  furfacc  of  the  ground  under  the  turf, 
either  with  land  or  very  poor  earth  : the  defign  of 
thit  it  to  keep  the  graft  fine,  by  preventing  its  grow- 
ing too  rank.  This  it  proper  enough  for  very  rich 
ground  : but  it  is  not  fo  for  fuch  land  at  it  mid- 
dling,  or  hut  poor  | for  when  this  it  pradtifed  in  fuch 
placet,  the  graft  will  foon  wear  out  and  decay  in 
patches. 

When  turf  it  taken  from  a common  or  down,  fuch 
ought  to  be  cbofen  as  it  free  from  weeds  : and  when 
it  it  defigned  to  remain  for  year*  without  renewing,  a 
drefiing  (hould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other  year,  either 
of  very  rotten  dung,  attics,  or,  where  it  can  be  eafily 
procured,  very  rotten  tan  ; but  tbefe  dre (lings  (hould 
be  laid  ou  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain  may  walk 
them  into  the  ground,  olherwife  they  will  occafionthe 
graft  to  burn,  when  the  warmth  of  the  fummer  begins. 

When  grafs  is  fo  drefled,  and  well  rolled  and  mow- 
ed, it  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  yean;  but 
where  it  is  not  drefted,  or  fed  with  (heep,  it  will  rarely 
continue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  years. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  zoology,  a fpecict  of  gryl- 
lus.  SeeGaYLLus. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a learned  pbyfician 
in  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  BeTgamo  in  Italy  ; 
and  taught  phyfic  with  reputation  at  Padua : but  ha- 
ving embraced  the  Proteftint  religion,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland,  where  lie  wm  made  profeflor  of  phyfic. 
He  died  at  Bafil  in  1 568,  aged  52.  He  wrote  feveral 
curious  works  in  Latin  ; amongtl  which  are,  t.  The 
manner  of  preferving  and  improving  the  memory, 
a.  Of  preferving  in  health  traveller*,  men  of  letters, 
asagidratet,  and  (ludioui  per  Tons,  &c. 

GRATES  for  Fiats,  are  compofcd  of  ribs  of  iron 
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placed  at  fmall  di fiances  from  one  toother,  fo  that  the  Oeari* 
air  may  have  fufficient  acceft  to  the  fuel,  and  the  accu-  Jl  ^ 
mutation  of  the  afhes,  which  would  choke  the  fire,  ra*>c>  r 
may  be  prevented.  — Grates  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a greater  quantity 
of  air  to  make  it  burn  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 

The  hearths  of  the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  pra&ifcd  in  fomc 
paitt  of  Scotland,  where  the  fire  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  houfe,  and  the  family  fit  all  around  it.  Their 
fire  place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a large  floae, 
dtprefted  a little  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  afhes.  About  a cen- 
tury ago,  it  wat  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with  the 
addition  of  ahauk  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  wat  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a portable  fire- 
pan, tailed  upon  low  lupporters,  and  fitted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Gault  in  the  firil  century,  and  among  the  Wcl/h  in 
the  tenth. 

GRATIAN,  the  fon  of  Valentin ian  I.  by  hit  firft 
wife,  was  declared  Auguftus  by  his  father  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  365,  and  fucceedcd  him  in  367  ; a prince 
equally  extolled  for  hi*  wit,  eloquence,  modefty.  cha- 
iiity.  and  zeal  agaiuft  heretics.  He  aftbeiated  Theo- 
dofiui  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 
Aufonius  to  the  confulate.  He  made  a great  (laugh- 
ter of  the  Germans  at  Strafburg  *,  and  hence  wat  fur-  i »- 
named  jiUmanmcut,  He  was  the  firft  emperor  whor«r«.*  r* 
refilled  the  title  of  Pontiftx  Maximal , upon  the  fcore 
of  its  being  a Pagan  dignity.  He  wat  aftaffinaced  by 
Andragathius  in  375,  in  the  24th  year  of  hit  age. 

Gsatiam,  a famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  12th 
century,  wat  bom  at  Chiufi,  and  employed  near  twen- 
ty-four years  in  compofiog  a wotk,  intitlcd,  Decrr* 
turn , or  Coniordantia  DifcordarUwm  Canon  urn,  bccaufe 
he  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which 
feemed  contradictory  to  each  other.  Thit  work  he 
publifhed  in  1151.  At  he  it  frequently  miftaken,  ia 
taking  one  canou  of  one  council,  or  one  paflage  of  one 
father,  for  another,  and  hat  often  cited  falfc  decretals, 
foetal  authors  have  endeavoured  to  correal  hit  faults  f 
and  chiefly  Anthony  Auguftine,  in  his  excellent  work, 
intitlcd,  De  ematJatioru  Gratiani . To  the  decretals 
of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the  great 
authority  they  cxercifed  in  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries, 

GRATINGS,  in  a (hip,  arc  fmall  edges  of  fawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a lattice  or  prifoo 
grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  main-maft 
and  fore- mall,  (erring  for  a defence  in  a clofe  fight, 
and  alfo  for  the  coolnefs,  light,  and  conveniency  of the 
(hip's  company. 

GRATIOLA,  h* net  HYtior  : A genut  of  the 
monogynia  older,  belonging  to  the  diandria  daft  of 
plants.  The  corolla  it  irregular;  there  arc  two  bar- 
ren (lamina;  the  capfule  it  bilocular ; the  calyx  hat  fc- 
ven  leaves,  with  the  two  exterior  ones  patulous. 

There  are  four  fpecics;  the  moil  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  officinalis  or  common  hedge- hyflbp. 

This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe.  It  hath  a thick,  flclhy,  fi- 
brous, creeping  root,  which  propagates  very  much, 
when  planted  in  a proper  foil  and  fituation.  From 
this  arife  fevcral  upright  fquarc  ftalks,  ghrniflicd  with 
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Gratia!*,  narrow  fpear-fnaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
Ct  stir  ode  flOWCTg  arc  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  llalk*  at  each 
’ joint  ; they  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  fox  glove,  but 
are  froall,  and  of  a pale  yellowilh  colour. — This  herb 
has  an  emetic  and  purgative  virtue  ; to  anfwer  which 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  common  people 
in  England,  hut  was  never  much  preferibed  by  the 
phyficians,  and  at  lafl  fell  totally  into  difufe.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  a di  flirtation  by 
Dr  James  Koftrzewflci  of  Warfaw,  in  Poland  ; who 
gives  fomc  remarkable  accounts  of  its  effetts  in  ma- 
nia and  obftinatc  venereal  cafes.  It  was  given  in  pow- 
der, or  in  extraft,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a drachm 
of  the  firft,  and  a whole  drachm  of  the  fccond,  at 
each  dofe.  From  the  cafes  related  in  his  diflertatinn, 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclufions  : i . The 
gratiola  may  be  given  with  fafely  both  to  male  and 
female  patients.  2.  In  all  diforders  proceeding  from 
a fupcrabundancc  of  ferum  in  the  fluids,  it  appears 
to  be  a moil  cffcdual  remedy.  3.  In  confcquence  of 
this,  it  is  had  rccourfc  to  with  very  great  advantage  in 
melancholy  and  mania  arifing  from  that  ftace  of  the 
fyllem,  4.  It  powerfully  promotes  purging,  vomit- 
ing, fweat,  and  urine ; and  is  therefore  much  fuperi- 
or  to  any  of  the  ufual  evacuating  medicines,  moil  of 
which  prove  only  a&ivc  in  promoting  one  of  thefe 
difeharges  at  once.  5.  The  moil  obftinatc  cafe*  of 
gonorrhoea,  fluor  albus,  and  venereal  ulcers,  are  cured  by 
the  powder. — In  feme  inflaners  it  has  induced  faliva* 
tion ; hut  whether  or  not  it  can  always  be  made  to 
produce  that  effeft,  is  not  as  yet  altogether  certain. 
6.  The  powder  of  gratiola  prepared  from  the  extract, 
and  exhibited  with  fugar,  does  not  induce  vomiting  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  of  the  root  always 
promotes  that  evacuation. 

GRATITUDE,  in  ethics,  a virtue  difpofing  the 
mind  to  an  inward  fenfe  and  outward  acknowlcgmcnt 
of  benefits  received. 

Examples  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Paley  obferves,  check 
and  difeourige  voluntary  beneficence  ; hence  the  cul- 
tivation of  a grateful  temper  is  a confideration  of  pu- 
blic importance.  A fecond  reafon  for  cultivating  in 
ourfelres  that  temper  is : That  the  fame  principle 
which  is  touched  with  the  kindnefs  of  a human  bene- 
factor, is  capable  of  being  afTeCled  by  the  divine  good- 
neff,  and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  af- 
fection* a fource  of  the  pureft  and  moft  exalted  virtue. 
The 'love  of  God  is  the  fublimcft  gratitude.  It  is  a 
mi  Hake,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is 
omitted  in  the  Scriptures;  for  every  precept,  which 
commands  us  **  to  love  God,  becaufe  he  firft  loved  us,” 
prefuppofes  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  dirtdtj  h to 
its  proper  objcCt. 

It  is  impofiible  to  particularize  the  feveral  expref- 
fions  of  gratitude,  which  vary  with  the  chara&cr  and 
fituation  of  the  benefactor,  and  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  prrfon  obliged ; for  this  variety  admits  of  no  bounds. 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  on  one  part  grati- 
tude can  never  oblige  a man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and 
what  by  confequence  he  is  previoufly  obliged  not  to 
do;  On  the  other  plrt,  it  argues  a total  want  of  every 
generous  principle,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  afcendency,  which  the  con- 
ferring of  benefits  juftly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive 


thofe  lom  we  bare  obliged  into  mean  or  difhoneft  Gratltinf*. 
comL  1.  ■ v’  J 

The  foftowirtg  plcafing  example  of  genuine  gratitude 
is  extraded  from  Haciwtl' t jipol.  L 14^  c.  10.  p.  436, 

— Francis  Frefcobald,  a Florentine  merchant  descend- 
ed of  a noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a plentiful 
fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal  handed  to  all  in  ne- 
ccfiity ; which  being  well  known  to  others,  though 
concealed  by  himfcll,  a young  ftranger  applied  to  him 
for  charity.  Signior  Frefcobald,  feeing  fomething  in  hit 
countenance  more  than  oidinary,  overlooked  his  tat- 
tered clothes ; and  compafiionating  his  circumftances, 
afked  him  41  What  he  was,  and  of  what  counfry  I’* 

4‘  I am  (anfwercd  the  young  man)  a native  of  Eng- 
land ; my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father-in- 
law  ie  a poor  Ihcer-man.  1 left  my  country  to  feck 
my  fortune;  came  with  the  French  army  that  were 
routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I was  a page  to  a footman, 
and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonet  after  him.”  Fref- 
cobald commiferating  his  ncccfluies,  and  having  a 
particular  refpeA  for  the  Englifh  nation,  clothed  him 
genteelly  ; took  him  into  his  houfe  till  he  had  recover- 
ed ilrcngih  by  better  diet ; and,  at  his  taking  leave* 
mounted  him  upon  a good  horfe,  with  16  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell  expreffed  his  thank* 
fulncf*  in  a very  fenfiblc  manner,  and  returned  by  land 
towards  England  ; where,  being  arrived,  he  was  pre- 
ferred into  the  fervice  of  Cardinal  Woolfey.  Af- 
ter the  Cardinal's  death,  he  worked  liimfclf  fo  ef- 
fectually into  the  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that 
hismajrfty  made  him  a baron,  rifeount,  carl  of  Eflfcx, 
and  at  bdi  made  him  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  Signior  Frefcobald,  by  repeated 
Ioffes  at  fea  and  land,  was  reduced  to  poverty ; and 
calling  to  mir.d  (without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell), 
that  tome  Englifli  merchants  were  indebted  to  him  iq 
the  fum  of  \ 5 ,ooo  ducats,  he  came  to  London  to  pro- 
cure payment.  Travelling  in  purfuitef  this  affair,  he 
fortunately  met  with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was 
riding  to  court  ; who  thinking  him  to  be  the  fame 
gentleman  that  had  done  him  fuch  great  kindnefs  in 
Italy,  he  immediately  alighted,  embraced  him,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  aflerd  him,  If  he  wag  not  Signior 
Francis  Frefcobald,  a Florentine  merchant?  •*  Yc% 

Sir  (faid  he),  and  your  moft  humble  fervent.”  4‘My 
fervaut ! (faid  the  Chancellor)  No  { you  are  my 
fpecial  friend,  that  relieved  me  in  my  wants,  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  ^reatrvefs,  and,  as  fuch,  I receive  you; 
and.  fince  the  affairs  of  my  fovercign  will  not  now* per* 
mil  a longer  conference,  I beg  you  will  oblige  me  tbi* 
day  with  your  company  at  my  houfe  to  dinner  with  me.” 

Signior  Frefcobald  was  furptifed  and  aftonifhed  with 
admiration  who  this  great  man  ihould  be  that  ac- 
knowledged fuch  obligations,  and  fo  pafllonately  ex- 
preflVd  a kindnefs  for  him  : but,  contemplating  a 
while  his  voice,  his  mien,  and  carriage,  he  concludes 
it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  relieved  at  Florence ; 
and  therefore  not  a little  overjoyed,  goes  to  his  houfe, 
and  attended  his  coming.  His  lordfhip  came  foon 
after  ; and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by  the  hand, 
toms  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other  noblemen 
in  his  company,  faying,  44  Don’t  your  lordfhips  won- 
der that  I am  fo  glad  to  fee  this  gentleman  ? This  is 
he  who  firft  contributed  to  my  advancement.”  He 
3 thea 
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OruiMnV.  told  them  the  whole  ilory  ; and,  holding  him  dill 
by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining  room,  and  pla- 
cid him  next  himfclf  at  table.  The  company  being 
gone,  the  Chancellor  made  ufc  of  this  opportunity  to 
know  what  affair  had  brought  him  into  England.  Fre- 
fcobald  in  few  worth  gave  him  the  true  date  of  his  cir- 
cumfiancea : To  which  Cromwell  replied,  “ I am  forry 
for  your  misfortunes,  and  I will  make  them  as  eafy  to 
you  as  I can  ; but,  becaufe  men  ought  to  be  jull  be- 
fore they  arc  kind,  it  is  lit  I fhouhi  repay  the  debt  I 
owe  you/'  Then  leading  him  into  his  clofet,  he  lock- 
ed the  door;  and  opening  a coffer,  firfl  took  out  1 6 
ducats,  delivering  them  to  Frefcolald,  and  laid,  44  My 
friend,  here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  at  Florence, 
with  ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and 
ten  more  you  paid  for  my  horfc;  but,  confidciing  you 
urc  a merchant,  ami  might  have  made  fomc  advantage 
by  this  money  in  the  way  of  trade,  take  thefe  four 
bags,  in  every  one  of  which  is  400  ducats,  and  en  joy 
them  as  the  free  gift  of  your  friend."  Thefe  the  mo- 
dcfly  of  Frtfcobaid  would  have  refufed,  but  the  other 
forced  them  upon  him.  He  next  caulcd  him  to  give 
him  the  names  of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  turns  they 
owed  : which  account  he  tranfmitted  to  one  of  his  fer- 
vants,  with  a charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige 
them  to  pay  him  in  15  dap  under  the  penalty  of  his 
rlifpleafure  ; and  the  fervant  fo  well  difeharged  his  du- 
ty, that  in  a fhort  time  the  entire  fum  was  paid.  All 
this  time  Signior  Frefcobald  lodged  in  the  Chancellor's 
lioufc,  where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  me- 
rits, with  repeated  perfuafions  for  his  continuance  in 
England,  and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60,000  ducats  for 
four  years  if  he  would  trade  here  : but  he  defired  to 
return  to  Florence,  which  he  did,  with  extraordinary 
favours  from  the  Lord  CrorawcD. 

There  is  afpeciesof  grateful  remorfe,  which  fometimes 
has  been  known  to  operate  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the 
mod  hardened  in  impudence.  Of  this  Mr  Andrews, 
who  makes  the  remark,  gives  an  infiance  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  faid  to  have  been  a favourite  one  with 
the  late  Dr  Campbell.  41  Towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  an  adtor,  celebrated  for  mimicry,  was  to  have 
been  employed  hy  a comic  author,  to  take  off  the 
perfon,  the  manner,  and  the  Angularly  aukward  de- 
livery of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  who  was  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  on  the  (lage  in  a laughable 
character,  (viz.  in  that  of  Dr  Fofftle , in  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage).  The  minjic  drefled  himfclf  as  a 
country  man,  and  waited  on  the  Doctor  with  a long 
catalogue  of  ailments,  which  he  (aid  attended  on  his 
wife.  The  phyfician  heard  with  amazement  dif- 
cafes  and  pains  of  the  moll  oppolite  nature,  repeated 
and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient.  For,  Cnee 
the  aftor’s  greateft  wilh  was  to  keep  Dr  Woodward 
in  his  company  as  long  as  poffiblc,  that  he  might 
make  the  more  obfervations  on  his  gefturrs,  he  loaded 
his  poor  imaginary  fpoufc  with  every  infirmity  which 
had  any  probable  chance  of  prolonging  the  interview.  At 
length,  being  become  completely  mailer  of  his  errand, 
he  drew  from  his  purfe  a guinea,  and,  with  a ferape, 
made  an  uncouth  offer  of  it.  4 Put  up  thy  money, 
poor  fellow*  (cried  the  Doflor);  * thou  hall  need  of  all 
thy  calb  and  all  thy  patience  too,  wilh  luch  a bundle 
of  difeafes  tied  to  thy  back.*  The  a&or  returned  to 
Jus  employer,  and  recounted  the  whole  convcrfation, 
JK°  i«. 


witn  fuch  true  feeling  of  the  phyficiao’s  chara&cr,  Grata 
that  the  author  ferearr-ed  with  approbation.  His  rap-  fl 
tures  were  foon  checked  ; for  the  mimic  told  him,  Gravrl. 
with  the  emphufts  of  fenfibility,  that  he  would  (boner 
die  than  prollitutc  his  talents  to  the  rendering  fuch  ge- 
nuine humanity  a public  laughing- Hock.  The  player's 
name  was  Griffin." 

GRATZ,  a handfome  llrong  town  of  Germany, 
and  capital  of  Styria,  with  a cattle  fcated  on  a rock, 
and  an  univerlity.  The  Jcfuits  have  a college  here; 
and  there  Ac  a great  number  of  handfome  palaces, 
and  a fine  arfrnal.  The  cattle  (lands  on  a very  lofty 
hill,  and  communicates  with  the  river  by  means  of  a 
deep  well.  The  emprefs-dowager  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire hither  during  the  war  of  1741  and  1742.  It  is 
fcated  on  the  river  Muer,  in  E.  Long.  16.  25.  N.  Lat. 

47.4. 

• GRATIUS,  a Latin  poet,  cotemporary  with  O- 
vid.  the  author  of  a poem  intitlcd  Crnegetkoa,  or  the 
Manner  of  hunting  with  tiogt ; the  belt  edition  of  which 
is  that  oi  Lc>dcn,  nrau,  with  the  learned  notes  of 
Janus  Ulitiuj. 

GRAVE,  in  grammar,  a fpecics  of  accent  oppo- 
fite  to  acute.  The  grave  accent  i«  expnefFed  thus  (' ) ; 
and  (hows,  that  the  voice  is  to  be  deprefled,  and  the  fyl- 
lable  over  which  it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a low  deep 
tone. 

Grave,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a found  which  is  in 
a low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or  firing, 
the  more  grave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the  (mailer  the 
acuter.  Notes  are  fnppofcd  to  be  the  more  grave,  in 
proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  arc  lefs  quick. 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  ferves  to  denote  the 
(lowed  movement. 

Grave  is  alfo  ufed  for  a tomb,  wherein  a perfon dc- 
fur.il  is  interred. 

Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out  of  the 
city,  though  we  meet  with  inllanccs  of  their  interring 
die  dead  in  towns.  Frequent  mentiou  is  made  of 
graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
private  houfes.  So  that  nothing  on  this  head  feems 
to  have  been  determined.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
with  refpeit  to  the  Greeks.  The  Thebans  had  a hwr 
that  every  perfon  who  built  an  houfe  fhmild  provide  a 
burial-ground.  Men  who  had  difiinguiihed  themfclvea 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The  moll 
general  cullom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  the  highway  fide.  The  Romans  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  the  1 2 tables  to  bury  or  burn 
the  dead  in  the  city ; but  fume  we  find  had  their  fe- 
pulchres  in  Rome,  though  they  paid  a fine  for  the  in- 
dulgence. 

Grave,  a very  ttrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  ia 
Dutch  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Macfe,  beyond 
which  there  is  a fort.  E.  Long.  5.41.  N.  Lat.  51. 

46. 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hifiory  and  gardening,  a 
congeries  of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a fiiff  loam, 
makes  lading  aud  elegant  gravel -walks ; an  ornament 
peculiar  to  our  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage over  thofc  of  other  nitioiM. 

Gravel,  in  medicine.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
that  article  ; and  fee  Alkali,  n°  17. 

Gkakfl-  IV ail t.  To  make  thefe  properly,  the  bot- 
tom fiiould  be  laid  with  laue-rubbilh,  large  ilint-fiones, 

or 
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or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
to  keep  weeds  from  growing  through,  and  over  this 
the  gravel  is  to  be  laid  fix  or  eight  inches  thick.  This 
fhould  be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  which 
means  the  larger  ftoncs  will  run  off  to  the  Tides,  and 
may  be  raked  away  ; for  the  gravel  (hould  never  be 
fereened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a common  mif- 
take  to  lay  thefe  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uncafy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feet  is  a fuf- 
ficient  proportion  for  the  rife  in  the  middle ; fo  that 
a walk  of  20  feet  wide  fhould  be  four  inches  higher 
at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
As  foon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it  fhould  be  raked,  and 
the  large  Hones  thrown  back  again  : then  the  whole 
fhould  be  rolled  both  lengthwife  and  croffwife;  and  the 
perfon  who  draws  the  roller  fhould  wear  (hoes  with 
fiat  heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes ; bccaufe  holes 
made  in  a new  walk  arc  not  cafily  remedied.  The 
walks  fhould  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  times  in 
▼cry  hard  (bowers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more 
firmly  than  otherwife  they  could  ever  be  made  to  do. 

Gravel,  with  fume  luarn  among  it,  binds  more 
firmly  than  the  rawer  kinds  ; and  when  gravel  is  na- 
turally very  harfh  and  fharp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
mixture  of  loam  to  it.  The  btil  gravel  for  walks  is 
fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  round  pebbles,  which, 
being  mixed  with  a little  loam,  arc  bound  fo  firmly 
together,  that  they  arc  never  afterwards  injured  either 
by  wet  or  dry  weather.  Thefe  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregu- 
larly fhapexl  pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in 
their  places  after  rolling. 

GRAVE  LINES,  a very  flrong  fea-port  town  of 
the  Netherlands  in  French  Flanders,  with  a caftlc  and 
harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  fcated  in  a marfhy  country  on 
the  river  Aa,  near  the  fes,  in  E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat. 

5°*  59*  ... 

GRAVELLY  land,  or  soil,  that  abounding  with 
gravel  or  fand,  which  cafily  admits  of  heat  and  moi- 
ilure  ; and  the  more  ftony  fuch,  lands  are,  the  more 
barren  they  prove. 

GRAVEN  AC,  a town  of,  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame  name. 
E.  Long.  8.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a tool  by 
which  all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and  fhadcs,  arc  cut  in 
copper,  ficc.  Sec  Engraving. 

GRAVESANDE  (William  James),  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Delft  in  Holland, 
in  1 688.  He  fludied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  but 
mathematical  learning  was  his  favourite  amufement. 
When  he  had  taken  his  dolor's  degree  in  1707,  he 
fettled  at  the  Hague,  and  pra&ifcd  at  the  bar,  in 
which  filiation  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
learned  men  ; with  a fociety  of  whom,  he  puhlifhed  a 
periodical  review  inti  tied  Le  Journal  Litter ulrt,  which 
was  continued  without  interruption  from  the  year  1713 
to  the  year  1722,  when  he  died.  The  moil  confidcr- 
able  of  hi*  works  are,  " A treatife  on  pcrfpc£tivc  ; An 
introduction  to  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  or  a trea- 
tife on  the  elements  of  phyfics  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments; A treatife  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  for  the 
tile  of  young  ftudents  and  “ A courfc  of  logic  and 
Vol.VHI.  Parti. 


tnctaphyfics.”  He  had  intended  to  have  prefented  thf  Cravefend, 
public  with  a fyllcm  of  morality,  but  his  death  pre-  G****0*- 
vented  the  execution.  The  miuiffcrs  of  the  republic  T 
cou fulled  him  on  all  occafions  wherein  his  talents  were 
requifite  ; and  his  fkill  in  calculation  was  often  of  fer- 
vice  to  them ; as  was  his  addrefs  in  decyphering,  for 
detecting  the  fccret  corrcfpondence  of  their  enemies. 

As  profeffor  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy  at  Leydrn, 
none  ever  applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  fuc- 
cefs,  or  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 

GRAVESEND,  a town  of  Kent  in  England,  fi« 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  23  miles 
from  London  ; and  has  a block  honfc  well  mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the  fhips  and  river,  directly 
oppofitc  to  Tilbury  fort  in  Effex.  The  town  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  compenfate  which,  the  king, 
at  the  requeff  of  the  abbot  of  St  Mary -lc- Grace  of 
Tower- hill,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a manor  there 
called  Parrochy  veiled  it  and  Milton  with  the 
foie  privilege  of  carrying  paffengers  by  water  from 
hence  to  London  at  45.  the  whole  fare,  or  2d.  a head; 
which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. ; but  now  the 
fare  is  9d.  a head  in  the  tilt-boat,  aud  is.  in  the  wherry. 

The  former  muff  not  take  in  above  40  paffengers,  the 
latter  no  more  than  8.  Coaches  ply  here  at  the  land- 
ing of  people  from  London,  flee,  to  carry  them  to  Ro- 
chcffer,  at  ib.  6d.  each.  This  town  and  Milton  were 
incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  name  of  the 
portreeve  (now  the  mayor),  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of 
Gravcfcnd  and  Milton:  And,  as  Grave  fend  is  the  place 
where  moll  paffengers  through  Kent  from  foreign  parts 
take  boat  for  London,  that  queen,  in  order  to  ihow 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  order- 
ed the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies,  to 
receive  all  ambaffadors  and  eminent  ffrangers  here  in 
their  formalities,  and  to  attend  them  to  London  in 
barges  if  by  water  ; or  if  they  cboofe'  to  come  by 
land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horfcback  on  Black*  * 
heath  in  their  liver y-gowns.  The  towns  for  fcvcral 
miles  round  arc  fupplied  from  hence  with  garden  Huffs; 
of  which  great  quantities  arc  alfo  fent  to  London, 
where  the  afpnragus  of  Gravcfcnd  is  preferred  to  that 
of  Battcrfea.  All  outward-bound  Ihij.s  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been  vifited  by  the 
cuffom-houfe  officers  ; and  for  this  purpofe  a centincl 
at  the  btock-houfe  fires  a mufket : but  the  homeward- 
bound  all  pafs  by  without  notice,  unlefs  it  be  to  put 
waiters  on  board,  if  they  arc  not  fupplied  before.  As 
the  outward-bound  generally  take  in  provifions  here, 
the  place  is  full  of  teamen,  who  arc  all  in  a hurry. 

The  whole  town  being  burnt  down  in’i727«  50C0I. 
was  granted  by  the  parliament  in  1731  for  rebuilding 
its  church,  as  one  of  the  50  new  ones.  In  1624,  one 
Mr  Finnock  gave  2t  dwelling -houfes  here,  befides  one 
for  a mailer  weaver,  to  employ  the  poor ; and  here  is 
a charity -fchoo)  for  24  boys,  who  ate  both  taught  and 
cloathed.  The  town  houfe  was  ereffed  in  1764;  and 
in  1772  an  a£l  of  parliament  empowered  the  inhabi- 
tants to  pave  and  light  their  ttreets. 

GRAVINA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Terra  di  Bori,  with  a hilltop’s  fee,  and  the 
title  of  a duchy.  E.  Long.  17.  N.  Lat.  41. 

Gratina  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent  fcholar, 
and  illuftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  born  at  Roggiana  in 
P 1664. 
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1664.  He  was  profeflbr  of  the  Canon  law  in  the'col- 
lege  of  Saptcnzi  at  Rome)  and  though  many  foreign 
univeriitics  marie  propofals  to  draw  him  to  them,  he 
never  quitted  that  city,  but  died  there  in  1718.  Hit 
works  are  both  curious  and  ufeful ; the  greateft  of 
them  is  Dt  oriu  et  progrejfa  Jur'u  Civ'dit.  A collection 
of  his  works  was  printed  in  4to  at  Lcipiic  in  1737* 
with  the  notes  of  Mafeovius. 

Gkavina  (Peter),  an  Italian  poet,  much  cileemed 
by  the  great  general  Gonfalvo,  and  Piofper  Colonna. 
He  wrote,  in  a pure  Roman  ftyle,  Difeourfes  on  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Belle*  Lettres,  as 
well  as  Poems.  He  died  in  15*7. 

GRAVITATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  fbme- 
times  diftinguilhcd  from  gravity.  Thus  M.  Mauper- 
tuis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  whereby  a body  would 
fall  to  the  earth  j but  gravitation  for  the  lame  dimi- 
nithed  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See  Nf^tvonias  Phi - 
lofophy. 

GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation  (for  the  words  arc 
mod  commonly  ufed  fynonymoufly),  fi  guides  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  arc  preffed  towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  or  the  manifeft  cffc&  of  that  force  j 
in  which  laft  fenfc  the  word  has  the  fame  figoiiication 
with  weight  or  heavinefs.  * 

Concerning  gravity  in  the  firft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
or  that  attive  power  by  which  all  bodies  arc  impelled 
towards  the  tarth,  there  have  been  great  difputes. 
Many  eminent  philofopher,  and  among  the  reil  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  himfilf,  have  confidered  it  as  the  firft  of 
all  fecond  caufcs;  an  incorporeal  or  fpirilual  fubftance, 
which  never  can  be  perceived  any  other  way  than  by 
its  effects;  an  universal  property  of  matter,  &c.  Others 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravita- 
tion by  the  aftion  of  a very  fubtile  etherial  fluid) 
and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  feems  not  to  have  been  averfe.  He  hath  even 
given  a conjc&ure  concerning  the  matter  in  which 
this  fluid  might  occafion  thefe  phenomena.  But  for  a 
full  account  of  the  difeoveries  of  this  great  philofopher 
concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  conjecture* 
made  by  him  aud  others  concerning  its  caufe,  the  va- 
rious objections  that  have  been  made  to  his  doCtrine, 
and  the  (late  of  the  difputc  at  prefent,  fee  the  aiticles 
KitrroNiAN  Philoflphjt  Astronomy,  Aimospherk, 
Earth,  Electricity,  Fire,  Light,  Attraction, 
Repulsion,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  8lc. 

Specific  G*Jtrtrrf  denotes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  fubftance.  Thus  the 
exact  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  with  a 
cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  &c.  is  called  its  Jperific 
gravity.  See  Hydrostatics. 

GRAUNT  (John),  author  of  a curious  and  cele- 
brated book,  intitled,  Natural  and  Political  Obftrva - 
tioaj  made  upon  the  BilU  of  Mortality.  He  was  a ha- 
berdalher  of  fmall  wares;  but  laid  down  his  trade,  and 
all  public  employments,  on  account  of  his  religion. 
He  was  educated  a puritan;  afterwaids  profeffed  him- 
frlf  a Socinian  ; yet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  de- 
clared himfelf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  a member  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  died  in  1674- 

GRAY,  or  Grey,  a mixed  colour  partaking  of  the 
two  extremes,  black  and  white.  See  Black,  nc8, 
5,  10.  and  Dyking,  n°  82,  and  90. 

In  the  manege  they  nuke  (cvertl  forts  of  grays ; 


as  the  branded  or  blackened  gray,  which  has  fpots 
quite  black  difperfed  here  and  there.  The  dappled 
gray,  which  has  fpots  of  a darker  colour  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  The  light  or  filter  gray,  wherein  there 
is  but  a fmall  mixture  of  black  hairs.  The  fad  or  iron 
gray,  which  has  but  a fmall  mixture  of  white.  And 
the  brow  nidi  or  fan  dy-  coloured  gray,  where  there  are 
bay-coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 

Gray,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Franche  Compte, 
and  capital  of  tilt  bailiwick  of  Amont.  It  is  a trading 
place,  sod  feated  on  the  river  Sao:ie,  in  E. Long  5.41. 
N.  Lat.47.  30. 

Gray  (Lady  Jane).  See  Grit. 

Gray  (Thomas),  an  admired  Englilh  poet,  was  the 
youngeft  and  only  fuiviving  fon  of  a reputable  citi- 
zen of  London,  and  was  boro  in  Comhill  in  1716. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  contracted  a friend- 
fhip  with  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr  Richard 
Weft  fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr  Weft  and 
Mr  Gray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar;  but  the  for- 
mer died  early  in  life,  and  the  latter  was  diverted  from 
that  puifuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr  WaU 
pole  in  his  travels  ; which  he  .Accepted  without  any 
dctei  mined  plan  for  his  future  life.  During  Mr  Gray’s 
travels,  he  wrote  a varitty  of  letters  to  Mr  Well  and 
to  his  parents,  which  arc  printed  with  his  poems  ; and 
when  he  returned,  finding  himfelf  in  narrow  circum- 
(ianccs,  yet  with  a mind  indifpofed  for  active  employ- 
ment, he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himfelf  to 
ftudy.  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  Weil  died : 
and  the  melancholy  impreffed  oa  him  by  this  event  nny 
be  traced  in  his  admired  “ Elegy  written  in  a country 
churchyard which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun, 
if  not  finifticd,  at  this  time  : though  the  conclusion, 
as  it  (lands  at  prcfeul,  is  certainly  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  firft  manufeript  copy.  The  firft  impulfe 
of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to 
a very  tender  fonrut  in  Englilh,  on  the  Petrarchian 
model ; and  alfo  to  a fublime  apoftrophe  in  hexame- 
ters, written  in  the  genuine  drain  of  claflical  majefty, 
with  which  he  intended  to  begin  one  of  his  books  be 
Principiu  cogitandi.  . 

From  the  wintenn  the  year  1 742,  to  the  day  of  hi* 
death,  his  principal  rcfiJcncc  was  at  Cambridge : from 
which  he  was  feldom  abfent  any  confiJerable  time,  ex- 
cept between  the  years  1759  and  1762;  when,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  he  took  lodgings  in 
Southampton-row,  in  order  to  have  recount:  to  the 
Harleian  and  other  manuferipts  there  deposited,  from 
which  he  made  feveral  curious  extrads,  amounting  in 
all  to  a tolerable- fixed  folio,  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1 747,  Mr  Mafon,  the  editor  of  Mr 
Gray’s  poems,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  former 
had  written,  a year  or  two  before,  feme  imitations  of 
Milton’s  juvenile  poems,  vis.  A Monody  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces  intitled  II  Bcllicofo  and 
II  Pat ifico  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle ; and  the 
latter  revifctl  them,  at  the  requeft  of  a friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

About  the  year  *750,  Mr  Gray  had  put  his  lad 
hand  to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a country 
church  yard,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  friend 
Mr  Walpole,  wbofc  good  tafte  was  too  much  charmed 

with 


Cray. 
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with  it  to  fuffcr  him  to  with  hold  the  Tight  of  it  from  world  in  the  Lft  edition  of  hit  poems.  But  after  he  Ottf. 
hid  acquaintance.  Accordingly  it  was  fhown  about  for  had  raade  fotne  conliderable  preparations  for  the  exe- 
fomc  time  in  manufeript,  and  received  with  all  the  ap-  cution  of  tin's  dciign,  and  MrM&fon  had  offered  him 
plaufc  it  fo  juftly  merited.  At  laft  the  publifher  of  his  aflUlancc,  he  was  informed,  that  Mr  Walton,  of 
erne  of  the  magazines  having  clrtair.ed  a furreplitiou*  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  engaged  in  a woik  of 
copy  of  it,  Mr  Gray  wrote  to  Mr  Walpole,  defiring  the  fame  kind.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  rdin- 
that  he  would  put  his  own  manufeript  into  the  bands  quiflied,  by  mutual  cor.feot ; and  foon  after,  cn  that 
of  Mr  Dodflcy,  and  order  him  to  print  it  immediately.  gentleman’s  defiring  a fight  of  the  plan,  our  author 
This  was  the  moll  popular  of  all  our  authoi’s  publica-  readily  fent  him  a copy  of  it. 

tlons.  It  ran  through  eleven  editions  in  a very  fhort  Among  other  fcicncc*,  Mr  Gray  had  acquired  a 
fpacc  of  timet  was  finely  translated  into  .Latin  by  gTrat  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture.  He  had  feen 
by  Media  Andy  and  Roberts}  and  in  the  fame  year  and  accurately  ftudied  in  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the 
by  Mr  Lloyd.  Roman  proportions  on  the  fpot,  both  in  ancient  times, 

Ft  cm  July  1759  to  the  year  1762,  he  generally  re-  and  in  the  works  of  Palladio.  In  his  later  years  he 
Tided  in  London,  with  a view,  as  we  have  already  ob-  applied  himfclf  to  confirfer  thofe  ftupendous  flrufture* 
ferved,  of  having  recourTe  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  In  of  more  modem  date  that  adorn  our  own  country  ; 

July  1768,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him  which,  if  they  have  not  the  fame  grace,  have  undoubt- 
3 polite  letter,  informing  him,  that  his  raajefly  had  cdly  equal  dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this 
bun  plcafed  to  offer  to  him  the  profcfforfhip  of  Mo-  mode  of  building  from  the  time  it  commenced  through 
dtrn  Hillory  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  then  va-  its  various  changes,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfe&ron  in 
cant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This  the  reign  cf  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  of  Eliza- 
jlace  was  valuable  in  itfelf,  the  falary  being  400  b a-  beth.  For  this  purpofe,  he  did  not  fo  much  depend 
scar;  but  what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to  upon  written  accounts,  as  that  internal  evidence  which 
Mr  Cray  was  its  being  given  him  w ithout  any  folici-  the  buildings  t hem fe Ives  give  of  their  rcfpcdiir  anti- 
tation.  He  was  indeed  remarkably  'difinterefied  in  all  quityj  fince  they  conilantly  furnilh  to  the  well  inform- 
h:s  ptnfuitt.  Though  his  income,  before  this  addi*  ed  eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  marks,  by  which 
tion,  was  very  fmall,  he  never  rrad  or  wrote  with  a their  fcveral  ages  may  be  afeertained.  On  this  account 
view  of  making  his  labours  ufcful  to  hirofclfi  He  may  he  applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  heraldry  as  a prepa- 
re faid  to  hive  been  of  thofe  few  perfonages  in  the  ratnry  fcicnce ; and  has  left  behind  him  a number  of 
annals  of  literature,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  clafs,  genealogical  papers,  mere  than  fuffictent  to  prove  him 
who  are  devoid  of  Iclf  intercil,  and  at  the  fame  time  a complete  mafler  of  it.  By  thefe  means  he  arrived  at 
attentive  to  economy  ; ar.d  a!fo  was  among  mankind  fo  very  extraordinary  a pitch  of  fagaclty,  as  to  lie  co- 
in general  one  of  thofe  very  few  economills,  who  pof-  ailed  to  pronounce,  at  firft  Tight,  on  the  precifc  time 
fils  that  talent,  untinftured  with  the  flighted  llain  of  when  every  particular  part  of  any  of  ourcathcdials  was 
avarice.  When  his  circumftanrc*  were  at  the  lowcft,  (reded.  But  the  favourite  Andy  of  Mr  Giay  for  the 
he  gave  away  fuch  funia  in  private  charity,  as  would  lall  ten  year*  of  his  life  was  natural  hillory,  w hich  liu 
have  done  cridit  to  an  ampler  purfe.  But  what  chief-  then  rather  refumed  than  began  ; as  by  the  inflruc- 
ly  deterred  him  from  feekirig  any  advantage  by  his  tions  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a considerable  bo- 
literary  purfuitf,  was  a certain  degree  of  pride,  which  tanift  at  15.  The  marginal  notes  which  he  has  left  011 
led  him  to  defpife  the  idea  of  being  thought  an  author  Linncus  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
by  profeflion.  and  fofltle  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous:  but  the  moft 

However,  it  i*  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  had  confidcrable  are  on  Hud  Ton's  Flora  Anglira,  and  the 
nil  intention  of  pu Willing  an  editiui  of  Strabo;  for  tenth  edition  of  the  Sjfima  Naturs;  which  latter  he 
his  paper*  contain  a great  number  of  notes  and  geo-  interleaved  and  filled  almoil  entirely.  While  employ- 
graphical  dilquifltior.8  on  that  author,  particularly  ed  on  zoology,  he  read  Ariftotle’s  treatife  on  that  fub* 
with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  Afia  which  comprehends  jeft  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  paf- 
Pcifia  and  India.  The  indefatigable  pains  which  he  fages  of  that  obfeure  ancient  by  the  lights  he  bad  re- 
took with  the  writing*  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of  ceived  from  modern  naturalifts.  In  a word,  excepting 
critical  as  well  as  explanatory  obfervations  which  he  pure  mathematics,  and  the  lludies  dependent  on  that 
has  left  upon  almc.it  every  part  cf  his  works,  plainly  fcicnce,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  picpared  in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a competent  flail,  and 
to  republiffi  and  illuflrate  that  philofopher  than  Mr  in  mod  of  them  a confummr.te  ma fiery.  To  this  a> 

Gray.  Another  work,  or»  which  he  bellowed  uncom-  count  of  his  literary  character  we  may  add,  that  he 
nion  labour,  was  the  Antholrgia.  In  an  interleaved  had  a fine  tafle  in  painting,  prints,  gardening,  and 
copy  of  that  collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  tran-  mafic;  and  was  moreover  a man  of  good- breeding, 
fc  tiled  fcveral  additional  ones,  whtch  he  feie£tcd  in  hi*  virtue,  and  humanity. 

extenflve  reading  ; has  inflated  a great  number  of  cri-  He  died  in  1771;  and  an  edition  of  hi*  poems,  with 
tical  notes  and  emendations,  and  fubjolned  a copious  memoir*  of  his  life  and  writings,  were  pubiifhed  in  410, 
index.  But  whether  he  intended  this  performance  for  in  1775,  by  Mr  Mafoa.  Tliis  gentleman,  however, 
the  prefs  or  not,  i*  uncertain.  The  only  work  which  infleadof  employing  his  own  pen  in  drawing  Mr  Gray’* 
he  meditated  upon  with  this  direft  view  from  the  be-  cha  rafter,  has  adopted  one  drawn  by  the  Rev.  MrTcmple, 
ginning  was  a hillory  of  Engliih  poetry,  upon  a plan  reftor  of  Mamhcad  in  Dcvonflure,  in  a letter  to  Mr  Bof- 
flcctebcd  out  by  Mr  Pope.  He  has  mentioned  thi*  well ; to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  communi- 
bimftli'  in  an  advertifement  to  thofe  three  fine  imita-  eating  it.  *' Perhaps  (fays  MrTcmple)  he  was  the 
tions  of  Morfc  and  Welch  poetry,  which  ht  gave  the  molUcarned  man  in  Europe.  He  vi as  equally  acquainted 
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Ci ay  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  fciencc,  and 
N that  not  fuperficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil ; had  read  all 
the  original  hilturians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  : 
and  was  a great  antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphyfic*, 
morals,  politics,  made  a principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
fludy;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  favou- 
rite amufement  ; and  he  had  a fine  taltc  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  fuch  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  mud  have  been 
equally  inllruCting  and  entertaining ; but  he  was  alfo 
a good  man,  a well-bred  man,  a man  of  virtue  and  hu* 

* manity.  There  is  no  character  without  fome  fpeck, 
fome  imperfection;  and  I think  the  grcatdl  defect  in 
his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  eifeminacy, 
and  a vifible  fadidioufnefs,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of 
his  inferiors  in  fcicnce.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome  degree, 
that  weaknefs  which  difguited  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr 
Congreve : though  he  leaned  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confldercd  htmfelf  merely 
as  a man  of  letters;  and  though  without  birth,  or  for- 
tune, or  ftatinn,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  a- 
mufement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  What  fignifics  fo 
much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  fo  little  ? Is  it 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  hut 
a few  poems  ? But  let  it  be  conlidcred,  that  Mr  Gray 
was,  to  others,  at  Icull  innocently  employed  ; to  him- 
fclf,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  palled  agreeably; 
he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  acquiiltion  in 
Science;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  and 
bis  virtue  (Ircngthcrtcd  ; the  world  and  mankind  were 
fliown  to  him  without  a m.ifk;  and  lie  was  taught  to 
conlider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  a wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  practice  of  virtue  in  that  ilatc  wherein 
God  hath  placed  us.” 

GRAYLING,  in  ornithology,  a fpccics  of  Salmo. 

In  angling  for  this  fifti  your  hook  mud  be  armed 
upon  the  flunks  with  a very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which 
fhould  be  flendereft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the 
bait  (which  is  to  be  a large  graflvtppcr,  the  uppermoll 
wing  of  which  mutt  be  polled  ofF)  may  come  over  to 
it  the  more  calily.  At  the  point  let  there  be  a cad- 
bait  in  a continual  rnotion.  The  jag- tail,  which  is  a 
worm  of  a pale  fleih-colonr,  with  a yellow  tag  on  its 
tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  in  March  and 
April. 

GREASE,  a fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs 
of  a horfe.  Sec  Farriery,  $ xxxvi. 

GREAT,  a term  of  comparifon,  denoting  a thing 
to  have  more  extenflon  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Thus  we  fay,  a great  fpace,  a great  diftance, 
a great  figure,  a great  body,  &c. 

Great  is  likewife  ufed  figuratively  in  matters  of 
morality,  Ac.  to  fignify  ample,  noble,  elevated,  extra- 
ordinary, important,  6tc.  Thus  we  fay,  Sbakcfpcare 
was  a great  genius,  Da  Vinci  a great  painter,  Galileo 
a great  philufopher,  Bofiu  a great  critic,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a title  or  quality  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain princes  and  other  iUuilrious  perfonages.  Thus 
wc  fay,  the  great  Turk,  the  great  Mogul,  the  great 
chain  of  Tartary,  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  St c. 

Great  is  alfo  a furname  bellowed  on  fcveral  kings 
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and  emperors.  Thill  we  fay,  Alexander  the  great  / Great 
Cyrus  the  great ; Charles  the  great,  or  Chaileniagnc  ; tl 
Henry  thejjrrttf  of  France,  See.  Cret  e. 

Great  is  alfo  applied  to  (everal  officers  who  have  ¥ 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Thus  wc  fay,  the  lord 
great  chamberlain ; the  great  murihal  of  Poland,  See. 

GREA  I'EK  tour,  in  mufic.  See  Toni, 

GREAVES  (John),  an  eminent  phylician  and  an- 
tiquary, was  the  elded  foil  of  John  Greaves  rector  of 
Colemore,  near  Alrc&ford  in  Hampfhirc,  and  born  in 
1602.  He  was  educated  at  Batiol  College  in  Oxford, 
from  which  lie  removed  to  Merton.  He  was  after- 
wards, on  the  foot  of  his  great  merit,  chofco  geo- 
metry' pro  ft  (for  of  Greiham  college.  Idas  ardent  third 
of  knowledge  foon  carried  him  into  fcvual  parts  of 
Europe,  where  he  eagerly  feized  every  opportunity  of 
improving  it.  His  next  voyage  was  into  the  caltcin 
countries  ; where  nothing  remarkable  iu  the  heavens, 
earth;  or  even  iub  terraneous  places,  feems  to  have 
efcaped  his  nice  observation.  Hi,  with  indefatigable 
indullry,  and  even  at  the  peril  of  hit  life,  collected 
a configu  rable  number  of  Arabic,  Pcrlic,  and  Greek, 
manuferipis,  for  archliifliop  Laud.  Of  thife  he  well 
knew  the  value,  as  he  was  a matter  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  Were  written.  He  alio  collected  for 
that  prelate  many  oriental  gems  and  coins.  He  took 
a more  accurate  lurvey  of  the  pyramids  than  any  tra- 
veller who  went  before  him.  On  his  return  from  the 
Eait,  he  vifited  foetal  parts  of  Italy  a fecund  time. 

During  his  Itay  at  Rome,  he  made  a particular  inquiry 
into  the  true  date  of  the  ancient  weights  and  mealorcs. 

Soon  after  lie  had  finished  his  fecund  voyage,  he  w'as 
c ho  fen  Savilian  profcllbr  of  aitionomy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  this  piolcflbrfhtp,  a>  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  allronomtrs  w«.rc  fami- 
liar to  him.  Ills  books  relating  to  oriental  learning, 
his  PyramUigra/Aut,  or  a defeription  of  the  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  his  Eftc:ba  Celeiriares,  and  other  curious 
and  uteful  pieces,  of  which  Mr  Ward  has  given  us  a 
catalogue,  ihowhiin  to  have  been  a peat  man.  i'hofc 
winch  he  intended  to  publilh  would  have  Ihowo  him 
to  be  a greater;  but  he  was  flopped  in  his  great  career 
by  death  in  1652. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Colymsos. 

GREECE,  the  prefent  Rumclia,  and  m many  re- 
fpeds  one  ot  the  molt  deservedly  celebrated  countries 
iu  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia  ami  the  river  Strymon;  on  the  weft  by  the 
Ionian  ica;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean;  on 
the  call  by  the  Egcan  fea  and  Archipelago.  Jt  ex- 
tended from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted  from 
Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tcm.ru*,  the  fouthmoit 
point  of  the  Ptioptmncfus,  now  the  Morca,  about  6° 

2d  of  latitude,  or  nearly  440  Englilh  miles,  and  in 
breadth  from  ea.l  to  welt  about  3 yj  miles. 

The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  known  to  the  ancients  were  thofc  of 
Graioi , or  Graictti,  from  whence  the  uamc  of  Greece  ia 
plainly  derived.  The.c  i.arnes  are  thought  to  come  flora 
Gnccus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  lumc)  1 he  fon,  of 
Theflalus,  who  gave  name  to  Thcflaly  ; but  fome  mo- 
dern critics  choofe  to  derive  it  from  au , the  fame 

with  Reu , the  fon  of  Pcleg,  by  the  traiifpofition  of  a 
letter  to  (often  the  found. — Thcfc  names  were  after- 
wards changed  for  Atbti  and  HelUna ; the  firlt,  as  is 
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Greece.  fuppofcd,  from  jlcbnus,  the  fou  of  Xulhas,  the  for.  of 
Htlkn,  ar.d  father  of  Ion  ; or,  according  to  the  fable, 
the  fun  of  Jupiter:  the  other  from  Htllen,  above- men- 
tioned, the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Dorus, 
from  whom  came  the  Doret%  afterward*  a famous  na- 
tion among  the  Greek*.  -Another  name  by  which  the 
Grceka  were  known  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  was 
that  of  P*la/g’h  which  the  Arcadians,  the  moll  ancient 
people  in  Greece,  deduced  from  their  pretended  foun- 
der Prlajgtu  } who  is  faid  to  have  got  fuch  footing  in 
Pdoponncfus,  that  the  whole  pcninfula  from  him  was 
called  Pclafgia.  But  the  molt  ancient  name  of  all  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  that  of  loncp,  which 
the  Greeks  thcmfelves  derived  from  Ion  the  fon  of 
Xuthus ; or,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Cre- 
ufa  the  daughter  of  Erichthcus  the  grandfon  of  Deu- 
calion. Jolephus,  however,  aflums,  that  their  origi- 
nal is  of  much  older  date ; and  that  Javan,  the  fon  of 
Japhct,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  was  the  firft  who 
peopled  thefc  countries;  which  Dochart  hath  alfo  ren- 
dered very  probable.  It  u true,  indeed,  that  among 
the  Grteks  thcmfelves,  only  the  Athenians,  and  fuch 
colonies  a£  fprung  from  them,  were  called  lanes  : but 
it  is  alfo  plain  beyond  exception,  that  other  nations 
gave  this  name  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece, 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  firH  eges,  even 
hy  the  confcflion  of  their  own  hiftorians,  appear  to 
have  been  ravages  fcarce  a degree  removed  from  brutes. 
They  lived  indifferently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root 
that  came  in  their  way  ; and  lay  either  in  the  open 
fields,  or  at  belt*  (bettered  thcmfelves  in  dens,  caves, 
aud  hollow  trees;  the  country  itftlf  in  the  meat!  time 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  defart. — Thcfirll 
improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of  living,  was 
the  exchanging  of  their  old  Ail'd  for  the  more  whole- 
fiur.c  acorns,  building  huts  for  thcmfelves  to  deep  in, 
and  covering  their  booics  with  the  (kins  of  beads.  For 
ail  this,  it  feems,  they  were  beholden  to  Pclaigius  a- 
bovc-mentioiied  (fuppofcd  U)  fome  to  be  Pcleg  fpoken 
of  in  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  reverenced  by 
* them  on  that  account. — This  reformation  in  their  way 
of  life,  however,  it  feems  wrought  none  in  their  man 
ners.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  had  nothing  to  tight 
for  but  a hole  to  fleep  in,  began  now  to  envy  and  rob 
one  another  of  thefe  (lender  acquisitions.  This,  in 
proccfs  of  time,  put  them  under  a ncctflity  of  joining 
thcmfelves  into  companies  under  fome  head,  that  they 
might  either  more  fafcly  plunder  their  neighbours, 
or  preferve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had  none, 
except  that  of  the  fword  : fo  that  thofe  only  lived  in 
fafetv  who  inhabited  the  inert  barren  and  craggy  pla- 
ces; ard  heuce  Greece  for  a long  time  had  no  fettled 
inhabitaats,  the  wrakcil  being  always  turned  uut  by 
the  rtroJigcft.  Their  gigantic  (ixc  and  (Length,  if  wc 
may  believe  Plutarch,  added  fo  much  to  their  iofolcnce 
and  cruelty,  that  they  leemtd  to  gloiy  in  committing 
the  greatetl  ads  of  violence  and  barbarity  on  thofe 
that  unhappily  All  into  their  hands. 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization,  was  their 
farming  themfclvcs  into  regular  foe  it  lies,  to  cultivate 
the  lands,  and  build  themfclvcs  town*  and  cities  for 
their  (afety.  Their  origiual  barbarity  and  mutual  vio- 
lences againrt  each  other  naturally  prevented  them  from 
uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  ar.y  conJidcrablc 
community  : and  hence  the  great  number  of  (talcs  in- 


to which  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The  mod 
remarkable  of  thefc  final!  principalities  mentioned  in 
hiftory  arc  the  following  : In  Piloponnefus  were  thofe 
of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  Mciicfiia,  Achaia  Propria, 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Grtcia  Propria  (that 
part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Pdoponncfus),  were 
thofe  of  Attica,  Mega  ra,  Baeotia,  Locris,  Epichnc- 
midia,  Doris,  Phocif,  Locris,  Qzolxa,  and  /Etolia. 
In  Epirus  were  the  Molofli,  Amphilochi,  Cuikopxi, 
Drxopes,  Cliaoce®,  Threfpotii,  Almeni,  and  Acar- 
nani.  In  Thcffaly  were  thofe  of  Thcflaliotis,  Elli- 
otis,  Pclafgiotis,  Maguefia,  and  Phthia. — All  thefc 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  fcvcrally  governed  by 
kings  of  their  own,  though  wc  only  find  the  names  of 
many  of  them  mentioned  in  the  hi  lionet  of  the  more 
confidcrable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes, 
&c. — The  erection  of  thefc  kingdoms,  however,  for 
fome  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  cafe  ; the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  dertroyed 
one  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place 
in  any  degree  free  from  thefc  incurfions,  bccaufe  it 
was  naturally  dertitute  of  every  thing  that  could  in- 
vite a plundering  enemy  ; but  thofe  chics  fared  much 
woife  which  were  (ituated  on  the  fca-coafts  ; becaufc 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered  ci- 
ther by  fca  or  land  : for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not 
Icfii  in  fell  all  thofe  Teas  than  robbers  did  the  laud.  And 
this  was  one  main  caufe  why  moil  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Greece  were  iituated  at  fome  coniidetablc  diftance 
from  the  (lime;  but  even  in  thefc,  as  all  their  fafety 
confided  in  the  relirtance  they  could  make  againrt  an 
invader,  their  iuhubitaut:*  were  under  a ncccility  of  go- 
ing coiiilantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their  guaid. 

Another  mifehief  ariftng  Aom  thefe  continual  pira- 
cies and  robberies  was,  that  they  occafiootd  the  far 
gr  ater  part  of  the  lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  fo  that 
the  pet -pic  only  planted  and  fowed  as  much  as  was 
ha  cly  ncccffary  for  their  prefent  fupport ; and  where 
there  was  fuch  an  uuiveifa!  negkci  of  agriculture, 
there  could  be  as  little  room  for  any  diicovcrics  in  o- 
thcr  ufcful  arts  and  trades.  Hence,  when  other  na- 
tions, as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianitcfl,  Phoenici- 
ans, Slc.  had  improved  thcmfelves  to  a very  high  de- 
gree, the  Greeks  feem  to  have  Been  utter  ltrangcrs  to 
every  ufcful  ait. 

During  this  period  of  favage  barbarity,  the  moil 
renowned  Grecian  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Thefcus,  &c. 
per formed  their  exploits;  which,  however  exaggera- 
ted hy  p<*ctic  Action,  uo  doubt  b&d  a foundation  in 
truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian 
heroes  arc  entirely  fictitious,  and  their  exploits  de- 
li vvd  from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  fuch  as  Sam- 
fun,  Gideon,  &c.  Yet,  conAdcring  the  extreme  de- 
gree of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through- 
out Greece,  it  feerns  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome 
perfons  of  extraordinary  (Length  and  Courage  might 
undertake  the  caufe  of  the  ofpreiTcd,  and  travel  about 
like  the  mote  modi  in  knights  errant  in  quell  of  ad- 
ventures. 

The  Ar(l  expedition  in  which  we  iind  the  Greeks 
united,  was  that  againrt  Troy,  the  partieulats  of  which 
are  recited  under  tne  article  Troy.  Their  fuccefs 
here  (which  happened  about  1184  B.  C.)  coft  them 
very  dear  ; va(l  numbers  of  their  bravcil  warriors  be- 
ing (lain  ; great  numbers  of  the  furtivors  being  call 
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away  in  their  return  ; nnd  many  of  tliofe  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  pet  hack  again,  being  foon  after  irtir- 
dtred,  or  driven  out  of  their  country  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  their  having  ftaid  for  fuch  a long  time 
in  Afia,  might  contribute  to  civilize  the  Greeks  fomc- 
what  fooncr  than  what  thty  otherwife  would  have 
been  ; and  accordingly  from  this  time,  we  find  their 
hiftory  fomcwhnt  left  obfeure,  and  as  it  were  begin- 
irg  to  emerge  out  of  darknds.  The  continual  wars,  in- 
deed. in  which  they  were  engaged  among  themfclve», 
ro  doubt,  for  a long  time,  prevented  them  from  ma- 
king any  confidcrabtc  progTcfs  in  thofe  art*  in  which 
they  afterwards  made  fo  great  progrefa.  Thefe  wars, 
which  indeed  never  ceafcd  as  long  as  the  Greeks  pre- 
ferred their  liberty,  rendered  them  brave,  and  (killed 
in  the  military  art,  above  all  other  nations;  but  at  the 
lame  time  they  efle&ually  prevented  them  from  makirg 
iicnr.ancnt  conqutfts,  and  confined  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  country ; while  the  different  Hates 
were  one  way  or  other  fo  equally  balanced,  that  fcaree 
cue  of  them  was  able  perfectly  to  fubdtie  another.  The 
tSpsrtans,  however,  having,  with  great  difficulty,  re- 
duced the  kingdom  of  Meffirne,  and  added  its  terri- 
tories to  their  own,  became  the  leading  people  in 
Greece.  Their  fuperiority  was  long  difputcd  by  A- 
tbens  ; but  the  Pcioponnefian  war  at  laft  determined 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city 
of  Athena  was  taken,  and  its  walls  dtmoliftted  by  Ly- 
fartder  the  Spartan  gcncrat.  See  Attica,  nc  164. 
— \\j  the  battle  of  Letvfira,  the  Spartans  loft  that 
fuperiority  which  they  had  maintained  for  500  years, 
nnd  which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans.  After  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Theban  gene* 
tal,  however,  as  no  perfon  was  found  pouefted  of  his 
abilities,  the  Thebans  were  again  obliged  to  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  the  Spartans.  But  by  this  time 
{lie  Greeks  had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries 
mid  elegancies  of  life  ; and  all  the  rigour  of  their  ori- 
ginal law*  could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  thefe 
sis  highly  as  other  people.  This  did  not  indeed  abate 
their  valour,  but  it  heightened  their  mutual  animofi- 
tics  j at  the  faiqe  time  that,  for  the  fake  of  a more  ea- 
fv  and  cornfot table  life,  they  became  more  difpofed  to 
fubmit  to  a maftcr.  The  Perfians,  whofe  power  they 
had  long  dreaded,  and  who  were  unable  to  refill  them 
by  force  of  arms,  at  laft  found  out  (by  the  advice  of 
Atcibhdcs)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Gre- 
cian power;  namely,  by  afliftrng  them  by  turns,  and 
(applying  one  date  with  money  to  fight  againft  another, 
till  they  fhotild  all  be  fo  much  reduced,  that  they 
might  become  an  eafy  prey.  Thus  the  Greeks  were 
weakened,  though  the  Perfiarts  did  not  reap  any  bene- 
fit from  their  weaknefs.  Philip  of  Macedon  entered 
into  the  fame  political  views;  and  partly  by  intrigue, 
partly  by  force,  cut  himfclf  declared  Generaliffi- 
mo  of  Greece.  His  fueedfor  Alexander  the  Great 
completed  their  fuhjtcrion;  and  by  deft  roving  the  ci- 
ty of  Thebe*,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  (truck 
fuch  a terror  throughout  Greece,  that  be  was  as 
fully  obeyed  by  all  the  Hates  as  by  any  of  the  reft  of 
h«s  fubjects.  During  bis  abfence  in  Pctfia,  however, 
they  attempted  to  (hake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  hut 
were  quelled  by  his  general  Antipater.  The  news  of 
Alexander’s  death  was  to  them  a matter  of  the  utmoft 
joy  ; but  their  mutual  animofitics  prevented  them 
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from  joining  in  any  foltd  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties,  and  hence  they  contioucd  to  be  opprefled  by 
Alexander’s  fucceflbn,  or  other  tyrant*,  till  Aralus, 
an  Achscan,  about  168  B.  C.  former!  a drfign  of  fel- 
ting his  country  free  from  thefe  oppreffors.  He  per- 
fiuded  a number  of  the  fmall  republics  to  enter  into  a 
league  for  their  own  defence,  which  was  called  the 
swuNtn  league ; and  notvrithflnmJing  that  the  repu- 
blics, taken  fuigly,  had  very  little  Ureogth,  they  not 
only  maintained  their  independency,  but  foon  became 
formidable  when  united.  This  affociation  continued 
to  become  daily  more  and  more  powerful;  but  received 
a levere  check  from  CleomencB,  king  of  Sparta,  whick 
obliged  them  to  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  affiflance. 
This  prince  overcame  Clcomenc*  at  the  battle  of  Scl- 
latia,  and  afterwards  made  hitnfelf  raafter  of  Sparta. 
Thus  he  became  a more  formidable  enemy  than  the 
one  he  had  conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Gre- 
cian liberties  was  incomplete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  a power  more  formidable  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  experienced  s namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  That 
infidiots*  and  haughty  republic  firft  intermeddled  with 
the  Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  fetting  them  at 
liberty  from  the  oppudion  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
This,  by  a proper  union  among  themfelvet,  they  might 
have  accomplilhed  : but  in  this  they  aAcd  as  though 
they  had  been  infatuated  ; receiving  with  the  utrooft 
joy  the  decree  of  the  Romin  confnl,  who  declared 
them  free;  without  confidering,  that  he  who  had  thus 
given  them  liberty,  might  take  it  away  at  his  plcafurc. 
This  IcfTon,  however,  they  were  foon  taught,  by  the 
total  rcdu&ton  of  their  country  to  a Roman  province  1 
yet  this  can  fcar?e  be  called  a misfortune,  when  wc 
look  back  to  tbeir  hi. lory,  and  confider  their  outra- 
ges upon  one  another:  nor  can  we  fympathife  with 
them  for  the  lof#  of  that  liberty  which. they  only  made 
ufe  of  to  fill  their  country  with  (laughter  and  blood* 
(bed.  After  their  compclt  by  the  Romans,  they 
made  no  united  effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They 
continued  in  quiet  (ubje&ton  till  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  About  that  time,  they  began 
to  fuffrr  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their 
futferingu  were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Conftanti- 
nople  in  1453.  Since  that  time,  they  have  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  a mod  defpotic  government;  fo  that 
all  traces  of  their  former  valour,  ingenuity,  and  learn- 
ing, are  now  in  a manner  totally  extintfc. 

Modem  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia  ; Albania, 
now  called  /mar;  Epirus ; Tbcffitly,  now  Jarut;  A- 
chaia,  now  /jvadiai  the  Pcloponncfus,  now  Afore a;  to- 
gether with  the  iflanda  on  its  coaft,  and  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  continent  of  Greece  is  feated  betwixt 
tire  36th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ; and  be- 
tween the  19th  and  2 7th  degrees  of  longitude,  eaft 
of  London.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded,  by  Bulga- 
ria and  Servia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a ridge 
of  mountains;  to  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  feaj 
to  the  earl,  by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago;  and  to 
tjic  weft,  by  the  Adriatic,  or  gulph  of  Venice.  Its 
length  is  faid  to  be  about  400  miles,  and  its  utmofc 
breadth  about  350  miles.  The  sir  i*  extremely  tem- 
perate and  healthy:  and  the  foil  fruitful,  though  badly 
cultivated  ; yielding  com,  wine,  delicious  fruits,  and 
abounding  with  cattle,  foul*,  a:.d  venifotu  As  to  re- 
ligion. 
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Greece,  ligion,  Clmftianity  was  planted  in  Greece  foon  after 

— the  death  of  Qfcf  Saviour,  and  flouriihed  there  for  many 
ages  in  g>cat  purity  ; but  fince  the  Greeks  became 
fubjeft  to  the  Turkilh  yoke,  they  have  funk  into  the 
molt  deplorable  ignorance,  in  confcqucnceof  the  llavery 
and  thraldom  under  which  they  groan,  and  their  re- 
ligion is  now  greatly  corrupted.  It  is  indeed  little 
better  than  a heap  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  abfur- 
dities.  The  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  patriarch 
of  Cotiilanlinople  ; who  is  chofcn  by  the  neighbouring 
archbilhops  and  metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  vifir.  He  is  a perfon  of  great  dig- 
nity, b.'ing  the  head  and  dire&or  of  the  callcrn  church. 
'The  other  patriarchs  arc  thofc  of  Jerufalcm,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  Mr  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  the  pa- 
triarchates are  now  generally  fet  to  fale,  and  bellowed 
Upon  thofc  who  are  the  highell  bidders.  The  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  archbilhops,  and  hiihops,  are  always  cho- 
Cen  from  among  the  Culoycrs  or  Greek  monks.  Before 
the  patriarchs  receive  their  patents  and  the  caftan,  which 
is  a veil  of  Unfcy-woolfey,  or  fome  other  ftulT,  presented 
by  the  grand  fignior  to  arabafiadors  and  other  per  Tons 
licwly  inverted  with  fome  confidcrable  dignity,  they  are 
obliged  to  make  large  prefeats  to  the  vizir.  Sc c.  The 
income  of  the  patriarch  of  Conrtantinople  is  faid  to 
amount  to  no  lets  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the  one  half  by  way 
of  annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  adding  fix 
thou  f.m<J  guilders  befides  as  a prefrnt  at  tlie  feall  of 
Bairam.  The  next  perfon  to  a bifhop  among  the 
clergy  is  an  archimandrite,  who  is  the  director  of  one 
• or  more  convents,  which  arc  called  manJren ; then 
come  the  abbot,  the  arch -pritil,  the  pried,  the  dea- 
con, the  under-deacon,  the  chanter,  and  the  Icdlu- 
rer.  The  fecular  clergy  arc  fubjected  to  no  rules,  and 
never  rife  higher  than  high- pried.  They  arc  allowed 
to  marry  once  ; but  it  mull  be  with  a virgin,  and  be- 
fore they  are  ordained.  They  have  neither  glebe  nor 
tythes,  but  depend  on  the  perquifites  that  arife  from 
their  office  ; and  they  feldom  preach  but  in  Lent. 
The  Greeks  have  few  nunneries ; but  a great  many  con- 
vents of  monks,  who  are  all  pried  a,  and,  iludents 
excepted,  obliged  to  follow  fome  handicraft  employ- 
ment, acd  lead  a very  auftcre  life.  The  Greeks  deny 
the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor  the  worihip 
of  images;  but  have  a multitude  of  pi&urcs  of  faints 
in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  to  as  mediators. 
Their  fads  are  very  fevcrc.  They  believe  alfo  in  the 
doctrine  of  traufubflantiation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghofl  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son.  They  admit 
not  of  purgatory,  fays  Mr  Thevenot  : but  yet  they 
allow  a third  place,  where  they  fay  the  blelled  re- 
main, io  expectation  of  the  day  of  judgment.  At 
mafs  they  confecrate  with  leavened  bread  ; and  com- 
municate under  both  kind?,  as  well  laics  as  prierts, 
and  as  well  women  and  children  as  men.  When  they 
carry  the  facrameot  to  the  Tick,  they  do  not  pro- 
firatc  thcmftlvee  before  it,  nor  expofe  it  to  be  adored  : 
neither  do  they  carry  it  in  ^irocefiion,  or  have  aay 
particular  fcall  in  honour  of  it.  Bapiifcn  is  perform- 
ed among  them  by  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the 
child  thrice  into  water.  Immediately  after  baptifin, 
they  give  jt  confirmation  and  the  communion  ; and 
feven  days  after  that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of 
ablution.  When  a pried  is  married,  among  other  ce- 
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remnnics,  (be  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  each  twa  <i-cee*. 
glafTrs  of  wine ; then  the  glaft  i,  given  to  the  pried,  Ortei. 

who  merrily  drink,  off  the  red  of  the  wine,  and  bre.k-  *™ 

ing  the  glair,  fay,.  So  may  the  bridegroom  break  the 
virginity  of  the  bride.  At  to  the  charafter  of  the 
modern  Greek,,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  covetous,  hy- 
pocritical, treacherous,  great  pedcraft,,  and  at  the 
fame  time  revengeful  to  the  highcil  degree  j but  very 
fnperftitiotu.  They  are  fo  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks, 
that  thefe  do  not  value  even  a Greek  who  turned  It- 
homecn.  The  Turks  are  remarkable  for  their  taci- 
turnity ; they  never  ufe  any  unneceffary  words  t but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  talkative  and 
lively.  The  Turk,  generally  praSifc  what  their  re- 
ligion enj  tins,  but  the  Greeks  do  not  1 and  their  tni- 
fery  puts  them  upon  a thuufand  mean  ffiifts  and  fcan- 
dalouj  practices,  authotiaed  by  bid  eaample,  and 
perpetuated  from  lather  to  fon.  The  Greek  women 
hive  fine  features  and  beautiful  complexions:  their 
countenances  (till  very  much  refcmble  ihofe  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  flatues. 

GREEK,  or  Grecian,  any  thiog  belonging  to* 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  liaguage,  as  preferred  In  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  He- 
fiod,  Dcmollhcnes,  Ariilutle,  Piato,  Xenophon,  See . 
las  a great  variety  of  terms  and  expreflions,  fuitablc 
to  the  genius  and  occafions  of  a polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a tallc  for  arts  and  fcicncea.  In  it, 
proper  naracB  arc  figoificalive;  which  ij  the  rcafon  that 
the  modern  languages  borrow  fo  many  terms  from  it. 

When  any  new  invention,  Inilrument,  -machine,  or  the 
lake,  is  difeovered,  rccourfc  is  generally  had  to  the 
Greek  for  a name  to  it ; the  facility  w hoc  with  words 
arc  there  compounded,  affording  fuch  as  will  be  cx- 
prcfOvc  of  its  ufe  : fuch  arc,  barometer,  hygrometer, 
microfcope,  tehfeope,  thermometer,  & c.  Hut  of  alt 
fcicnces,  medicine  moll  abounds  with  fuch  terms  ; as 
diaphoretic,  diagnofis,  diarrhtra,  hemorrhage,  hy- 
drophobia, phthifir,  atrophy,  ficc.  Befides  the  copi- 
oufnefs  and  figniticaocy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  It  ex- 
cels mod,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has  alfo  three 
numbers,  viz.  a fingular,  dual,  and  plural:  alfo  a- 
bundance  of  tenfes  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  a variety 
in  difeourfe,  prevents  a certain  dryuefs  that  always  ac- 
companies too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  that 
language  peculiarly  proper  for  all  kinds  of  veifc.  The 
ufe  of  the  participles,  of  the  aorill  and  preterite,  toge- 
ther with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned,  give 
it  a peculiar  force  and  brevity  without  taking  any- 
thing from  its  perfpicutty. 

It  is  no  cafy  matter  to  affigo  the  precifc  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek ; which  con- 
fills  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns?  pronouns,  verbs, 

&c.  not  unlike  what  obtains  between  fome  of  the  di- 
alers of  the  Italian  or  Spanilh.  There  are  alio  in  the 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient.  We  may  therefore  di.linguifli  three 
ages  of  the  Greek  toegue  : the  firft  of  which  ends  at 
the  time  when  ConlLantinople  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire;  the  fccond  hilled  from  that  period 
to  the  taking  of  Coafiantinopk  by  the  Turks;  and  the 
third  from  that  time  to  this. 

G*ktk  Btitle.  Sec  Bible. 

CtifK  Church,  is  that  part  of  the  Chriilian  church 
h*  which 
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Creek  which  is  cftablifhed  in  Greece  ; extending  likewife  to 
fomc  other  parts  of  Turky.  Sec  Greece. — It  is  thus 
fcoufe*  called  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  in  cor.tradiftintticn 
■— y— — from  the  Latin  or  Romifh  church;  as  alfo  the  Eaftcrn 
church,  in  diftin&ion  from  the  WclUm. 

The  Rornaniils  call  the  Greek  church  the  Greet 
JcbiJm  s bccaufe  the  Greeks  do  not  allow  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  depend  wholly,  as  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion, on  their  own  patriarchs.  They  have  treated  them 
as  fWtifmatics  ever  fincc  the  revolt,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  patriarch  Photius. 

Grkxk  Mcvkt  and  Nuns,  of  whatever  order,  confidcr 
St  Bafil  as  their  founder  and  common  father,  and 
efteem  it  the  higheft  crime  to  deviate  in  the  lead  from 
his  conditutiona.  There  are  fcveral  beautiful  convents 
with  churches,  in  which  the  monks  perform  divine 
fervicc  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  monks  arc  coeno- 
bites, or  live  together,  wear  the  fame  habit,  eat  at  the 
fame  table,  and  perform  the  fame  cxercifctand  employ- 
ments. 

Gxfkx  Orders,  in  urclutc&ure,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
And  Corinthian  ; in  contradiftinttion  to  the  two  Latin 
orders,  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite.  See  Order. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  prifmatic  colours, 
exhibited  by  the  refra&ion  of  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Chromatics  and  Colour. 

Green,  among  painters  and  dyers.  Sec  Colour- 
Making,  n®  27.  and  Dyeing,  tT  93 — 95. 

G*r*K-Clutb,  a board  or  court  of  juitice  held  in  the 
com  pting- houfe  of  the  king’*  houfehold,  compofed  of 
the  Lord  Steward  and  oflicerB  under  him,  who  (it 
daily.  To  this  Court  is  committed  the  charge  and  over- 
fight of  the  king's  houfehold  in  matters  of  judicc  and 
government,  with  a power  to  correct  all  offenders,  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  vcfgf,  or  jurifdi&ion  of 
the  court-royal  ; which  is  every  way  about  200  yards 
from  the  lad  gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majefty 
re  Giles. 

It  takes  its  name,  board  of  green  cloth,  from  a green 
cloth  fprtad  over  the  board  where  they  fit. 

Without  a warrant  firfl  obtained  from  this  court, 
none  cf  the  king’s  firvants  can  be  arreded  for  debt. 

Clerks  of  the  Grrcn  Cloth  were  two  officers  of  the 
lioard  of  green  cloth,  who  appointed  the  diet  of  the 
king  and  his  houfehold  ; and  kept  all  records,  legirs, 
and  papers  relating  thereto;  made  up  bills,  parcel*,  and 
debentures  for  fabrics,  and  provifions  and  neccfTariei  for 
the  officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  See.  They 
alfo  waited  upon  foreign  princes  when  entertained  by 
bis  majefty.  But  this  has  been  lately  abolifhed. 

Gref  at  Finch , in  ornithology,  the  Englifh  name 
of  the  grecnifh  fiingilla,  with  the  wings  and  tail  varie- 
gated with  yellof . See  Ekincilla. 

Guffs- Houfe,  or  Confervatory , a houfe  in  a garden, 
contrived  for  ihcltcring  and  preferving  the  mod  curious 
and  tender  exotic  plants,  which  in  our  climate  will  not 
bear  to  be  txpofed  to  the  open  air,  cfpccially  during 
the  winter  fcafon.  Thefc  arc  generally  large  and  beau- 
tiful flruelurcs,  equally  ornamental  and  ufcful. 

The  length  of  grccnhoufca  mud  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  preferved  in  them, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  reduced  to  rule : but  their 
depth  fhould  never  be  greater  than  their  height  in  the 
dear ; which,  in  fmall  or  middling  houfe s,  may  be  16 
or  18  feet,  but  in  large  ones  from  20  to  24  feet ; and 
' N'  <44- 


the  length  of  the  windows  fhould  reach  from  about  one 
foot  and  a half  above  the  pavement,  a«d  within  the 
fame  didance  of  the  cicling,  which  will  admit  of  a 
cornichc  round  the  building  over  the  heads  of  the  win- 
dows. Their  breadth  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  their 
length  ; for  if  in  the  larged  buildings  they  arc  more 
than  feven  or  feven  feet  and  a half  broad,  they  will  be 
extremely  heavy  and  inconvenient.  The  pier*  between 
the  windows  mud  be  as  narrow  as  may  be  to  fupport 
the  building;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  either  be  of 
ftonc  or  of  hard  burnt  bricks.  If  the  piers  arc  made 
of  ftor.c,  they  (hould  be  30  inches  wide  in  front,  and 
Hoped  off  behind  to  about  18  inches,  by  which  means 
there  will  be  no  corners  to  take  off  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
If  they  are  of  brick,  they  will  require  to  be  at  leaft 
three  feet  in  front,  but  they  mould  be  in  the  fame  manner 
doped  off  behind.  Over  the  greenhoufe  may  be  rooms 
for  drying  and  preferving  feeds,  roots, '&c.  and  behind 
it  a place  for  tools  and  other  purpofes ; and  both  thefc 
behind,  and  the  rooms  above,  will  be  of  great  ufc  in 
keeping  off  the  frofts,  fo  that  the  wall  between  thefc 
need  not  be  of  more  than  two  bricks  and  a half  in 
tliicknefs. 

The  floor  of  the  greenhoufe,  which  fhould  be  laid 
either  with  Bremen  (quarts,  Purbeck  ftone,  or  flat 
tiles,  mull  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  furfacc  of  the 
adjoining  ground,  or  if  the  fituation  be  damp,  at  leaft 
three  feet  ; and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick 
arches  under  the  floor,  they  will  be  of  great  fcrvicc 
in  preventing  damps ; and  under  the  floor,  about  two 
feet  from  the  front,  it  will  be  very  advifable  to  make 
a flue  of  ten  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep ; this 
fhould  be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  and 
then  returned  back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  be 
carried  up  into  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfc,  by 
which  the  fmoke  may  be  carried  off.  The  fire- place 
inay  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
door  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afh-graic, 
may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe,  and  the 
fuel  being  laid  in  the  fame*  place,  the  whole  will  be  out 
of  fight.  Bradley  advifes,  that  the  front  of  grccn- 
houfcs,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  be  built  ill  a 
fwccp  or  femicirck,  fo  that  one  part  or  other  of  it  may 
receive  the  fun’s  rays  all  day.  The  ufc  of  firc9  mu'.l, 
however,  be  very  {paring  in  this  place  ; and  it  is  not 
one  winter  in  three  or  four  that  will  require  them  in 
any  part,  only  when  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  and  the 
froll  cannot  well  be  kept  out  any  other  way,  this  is  an 
expidient  that  is  good  to  have  in  readinefs,  as  it  may 
fav<  a whole  houfe  of  plant*.  Within  fide  of  the  win- 
dows, in  front  of  the  greenhoufe,  thirc  fhould  be  good 
flrong  {flutters,  made  with  hinges,  to  fold  back  clofe 
to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  obflrud  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  The  back  part  of  the  houfe  fhould  be  either 
laid  over  with  ftucco  or  plitlercd  with  mortar,  and 
whitewafhed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frofty  air  from 
penetrating  through  the  walls.  When  the  greenhoufe 
ts  wainfcolted,  the  walls  fhould  be  plaftcrcd  with  lime 
and  hair  behind  the  wainfeot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ; 
and  the  wainfeot,  as  well  as  the  cieling,  and  every 
part  within  the  houfe,  fliould  be  painted  white,  for 
the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays.  There  muft  Ik  a num- 
bet  of  trcfleU  with  forms  of  wood  upon  ihcm,  to  fup- 
port the  pots  of  plants;  the  tailed  to  be  placed  hind- 
moll,  the  lowed  within  four  feet  of  the  windows:  and 
4 the 
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Green,  the  rows  of  plants  (hould  rife  gradually,  fo  that  the 

-"V*—- - heads  of  the  fecond  row  {hould  be  entirely  above  the 
firft  ; and  behind  them  there  fhoold  be  a fpacc  of  at 
lead  five  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  watering  the 
plants,  and  for  a free  circulation  of  air.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  placing  of  the  euphorbiums,  cc- 
reufea,  and  other  fucculent  plants  among  orange-tree*, 
and  other  common  greenlioufe-plants,  is  always  deftruc- 
tiveof  them,  by  making  them  receive  an  improper  fort 
of  effluvia,  which  plants  of  that  kind  imbibe  very 
freely.  They  {hould  therefore  be  placed  in  two  wings 
built  at  each  end  of  the  greenboufe  ; which,  if  well 
contrived,  will  be  a great  beauty  a a well  as  ufe  to  the 
building.  Thcfc  wings  may  be  made  capable  of  a 
greater  warmth  alfo  by  more  flues,  and  may  be  made 
to  contain  a hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  for  the  railing 
many  of  the  tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Whilft  the  front  of  the  greenhoufe  is  exaclly  fouth, 
one  of  the  wings  may  b-:  made  to  face  the  fouth-eaft 
and  the  other  the  fouth -weft.  By  this  difpofition  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  reflected  from  one  part  of  the  build* 
ing  to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front  of  the  main 
gTeenhoufe  is  guarded  from  the  cold  winds.  Thefie 
two  wings  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  maintain  plants 
* of  different  degrees  of  hardinefs,  which  may  be  ealily 
cffc&ed  by  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  manner  of  conducing  the  flues : the  wing  fa- 
cing the  fouth-eaft  is  evidently  the  mod  proper  for  the 
warmed  ftovc  ; this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
partition  of  glafs,  with  glafs-doors  opening  from  one 
divifion  to  the  other.  In  each  of  thefe  there  Ihould  be 
a fire-place,  with  flues  carried  upagaind  the  back- wall, 
through  which  the  fmokc  Ihould  be  made  to  pafs  as 
many  times  the  length  of  the  houfe  as  the  height  will 
admit  of  the  number  of  flues;  for  the  longer  the  fmcke 
is  in  palling,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe 
with  a lefs  quantity  of  fuel.  The  other  wing,  facing 
the  fouth- wed,  Ihould  be  divided  and  furnifhed  with 
flues  in  the  fame  manner  ; and  thus  different  degrees 
of  heat  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  feafous  and 
the  particular  forts  of  plants  that  arc  to  be  preferved. 
If  there  are  no  (heds  behind  thefe  wings,  the  waHs 
Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick  y and  the 
back  part,  having  Hoping  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  tiles  or  flates,  (hould  be  lined  with  reeds,  & c. 
under  the  covering.  The  Hoping  glades  of  thefe 
houfes  (hould  be  made  to  Aide  and  take  off,  fo  tiiac 
they  may  be  drawn  down  moic  or  lefs  in  warm  weather 
to  admit  air  to  the  plants  ; and  the  upright  glaffes  in 
front  may  be  fo  contrived  as  that  every  other  may 
open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the  alternate  glaffes 
may  be  divided  into  two:  the  upper  .part  of  each 
(hould  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  down  likefathes, 
fo  that  either  of  them  may  he  ufed  to  admit  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  plants  herein,  Morti- 
mer recommends  the  opening  of  the  mould  about  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  sprinkling  a little  frcfli  mould 
in  them,  and  a little  warm  dung  on  that ; as  alfo  to 
water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  curl, 
and  not  oftener,  which  would  make  them  fade  and  he 
fickly  ; and  to  take  off  fuch  leaves  as  wither  and  grow 
dry.  * 

GniitN-Sicktufs  (Cbloraft).  See  Index  fubjoined  to 
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GittN-Sih'er,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  within  Oraenlaud. 
the  manor  of  Writtel  in  the  county  of  Effex  in  England;  Jl  ’ ~f 
which  is,  that  every  tenant  whofe  fore-door  opens  to 
Grccnbury  (hall  pay  an  half-penny  yearly  to  the  lord, 
by  the  name  of  green- filver , 

GtSES-Wax,  is  ufed  where  eftates  are  delivered  to 
the  flieriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  feal  of 
that  court,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  43d  flat. 

Ed.  III.  c»  9.  and  7 Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 

GREENLAND,  a general  name  by  which  areWc^r 
denoted  the  moll  eaflcrly  parts  of  America,  ftretchingGrrenUr-d 
towards  the  north  pole,  and  likevvife  fume  iflands  to  described, 
the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in 
very  high  latitudes. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Weft  and  Eaft  Green- 
land.— Weft  Greenland  is  now  determined  by  our  lateft 
maps  to  be  a part  of  the  continent  of  America,  though 
upon  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.  That  part  of 
it  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  is 
bounded  on  the  well  by  Baffin’s  Bay,  on  the  fouth  by 
Davis's  Staits,  and  on  the  call  by  the  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a very  mountainous  country, 
and  fome  parts  of  it  fo  high  that  they  may  be  difeerned 

30  leagues  off  at  fea.  The  inland  mountains,  hills, 
and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow ; but  the  4 
low  lands  on  the  fea-fide  are  clothed  with  Terdure  in 
the  futnmer  fcafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with  inlets, 
bays,  and  large  rivers ; and  is  furrounded  with  a vaft 
number  of  iflands  of  different  dimenfions.  In  a £rcat 
many  places,  however,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  efpecially, 
the  fhore  is  inacceflible  by  reafon  of  the  floating  moun- 
tains of  ice.  The  principal  river,  called  Baal,  falls  in- 
to the  fea  in  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  firft 
Danifti  lodge  was  built  in  172*  ; and  has  been  naviga- 
ted above  40  miles  up  the  country. 

Weft  Greenland  was  fit  ft  peopled  by  Europeans  in 
the  eighth  century.  At  tliat  time  a company  of  Ice- 
landers, headed  by  one  Ericke  Randc,  were  by  accident 
driven  on  the  coaft.  On  his  return  he  reprefented  the  , 
country  in  fucli  a favourable  light,  that  fome  families  peopled  !»y 
again  followed  him  thither,  whcie  they  foon  became  a*  colony 
thriving  colony,  and  bellowed  on  their  new  habitation  I1,01?  ,ce* 
the  name  of  GratnlanJ,  or  Greenland,  on  account  of  its*10 
verdant  appearance.  This  colony  was  converted  to 
Chiiftianity  by  a miflionary  from  Norway,  fent  thither 
by  the  celebrated Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian  monarch  who 
cidbiaccd  the  true  religion.  The  Greenland  fcttlcmcnt 
continued  to  incrcafe  and  thrive  under  his  protection  ; 
and  in  a little  time  the  country  was  provided  with  many 
towns,  churches,  convents,  bilhops,  flee,  under  the  ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Droathcim.  A confider- 
ablc  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Green  laud  and 
Norway;  and  a regular intercourfe maintained  between 
the  two  countries  till  the  year  1406,  when  the  laft  bi- 
(hop  was  fent  over.  From  that  time  all  corrcfjKmdcnce  ^ J^UCw. 
wts  cut  off,  and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland  has  been  fpondenre 
buried  in  oblivion.  with  it  fail- 

This  ftrangc  and  abrupt  ccffation  of  all  trade  anddcn,T  cot 
intercourfe  has  been  attributed  to  Various  caufes  ; but°^’ 
the  mod  probable  is  the  following.  The  colony,  from 
its  firft  fcttlcmcnt,  had  been  haraffrd  by  the  natives,  a 
barbarous  and  favage  people;  agreeing  in  cuftoins, 
garb,  and  appearance,  with  the  Efquimaux  found  a- 
bout  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  nation,  called  Scbrellnn, 
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at  length  prevailed  again:!  the  Iceland  fettlers  who  in- 
habited the  weftern  dill  rid,  and  exterminated  them  in 
the  14th  century:  infomuch,  that  when  their  brethern 
of  the  eaftern  diftrid  came  to  their  ailitlancc,  they 
found  nothing  alive  but  fotnc  cattle  and  Hocks  of  (Keep 
tunning  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they  them- 
felvcs  afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were 
totally  deftroyed  by  thefe  Schrellingo,  whole  defeend- 
ants  (kill  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  and 
from  tradition  confirm  this  conjecture.  They  affirm 
that  the  houfes  and  villages,  whole  ruins  Hill  appear, 
were  inhabited  by  a uation  of  (hangers,  whom  their 
anccilors  dcllroyed.  There  arc  rcafons,  however,  for 
believing  that  there  may  be  Hill  forne  defccudaiKs 
of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eaftern 
diftrid,  though  they  cannot  be  vilited  by  land,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftupendous  mountains,  perpetually  cover- 
ed with  fnow,  which  divide  the  two  parts  of  Green- 
land ; while  they  have  been  rendered  inaccefltble  by 
fea,  by  the  vail  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spitsber- 
gen, or  Eall  Greenland.  One  would  imagine  that 
there  mull  have  been  forne  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  fince  the  15th  ccntuiy,  fo 
that  the  court  of  Greenland  is  now  become  alraoft  to- 
tally inacceflible,  though  formerly  rifited  with  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  alf>»  natural  to  alk,  By  what 
means  the  people  of  the  caftern  colony  furmounted 
the  above-mentioned  obtlacles  when  they  went  to  the 
affiftancc  of  their  weftern  friends ; how  they  returned 
to  their  own  country  ; and  in  what  manner  hitlorians 
learned  the  fucccfs  of  their  expedition  ? Concerning 
all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfadory  information. 
All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  mod  authentic  re- 
cords is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  dirtri&s, 
called  Wefi  Bygd  and  Eaft  Bygd : that  the  weftern  di- 
viiion  contained  four  parilbes  and  100  villages:  that 
the  eaftern  diflrid  was  Hill  more  flourilhing,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  nunc  frequented 
by  (hipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alfo  many  ac- 
counts, though  mod  of  them  romantic  and  (lightly 
atterted,  which  render  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ea- 
ftern colony  Hill  fubiifts,  who,  at  feme  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfed  relation  above  mention- 
ed. This  colouy,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  compre- 
hended twelve  extend  ve  patches,  one  hundred  and 
ainety  villages ; a biffiop’s  fee,  and  two  monafterics. 
The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weHern  ciiftrict  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are 'di- 
vided by  rocks,  mountains,  and  deferts,  and  Hill  more 
effcdually  by  their  apprehenfion  : for  they  believe  the 
eaftern  Greenlanders  to  be  a cruel,  barbarous  nation, 
that  deilroy  and  eat  all  ftrangers  who  fall  into  their 
bands.  Abou^  century  after  all  iutercourfe  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  had  ccafcd,  fcveral  (hips  were 
fent  fucceffively  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  order  to 
difeover  the  catlern  diflrid  ; but  all  of  them  mifear- 
ried.  Among  thefe  adventurers,  Mogens  Heinfon, 
after  having  furmounted  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
got  light  of  the  land ; which,  however,  he  could  not 
approach.  At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  (hip 
was  arrefted  in  the  middle  of  her  courfe  by  certain 
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rocks  of  load  Hone  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The  Greenland, 
fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made,  * 

has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Martin  Frobilhcr,  fent  upon  the  fame  errand  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  lie  likewife  defer  ted  the  land;  but 
jpould  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England; 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  fixty  leagues  in  the  (trait 
which  tlill  retains  his  name,  aud  landed  on  fevers!  if- 
landt,  where  he  had  forne  communication  with  the  na- 
tives. He  had  likewife  taken  poffieffion  of  the  country 
in  tlse  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; and  brought  away 
feme  pieces  of  heavy  black  Hone,  from  which  the  rc-  ' 
finers  of  London  extracted  a certain  proportion  of  gold. 

In  the  enfuing  fpring  he  undertook  a fecond  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a fmall  fquadron,  equipped  at  the  cx- 
pcncc  of  the  public;  entered  the  ftraits  a fecond  time; 
difeovered  upon  an  ifland  a gold  and  (liver  mine ; be- 
llowed name#  upon  different  bays,  idands,  and  head- 
lands; and  brought  away  a lading  of  ore,  together  with 
two  natives,  a male  aud  a female,  whom  the  EogIi(h 
kid  flapped. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage,  that  another 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  the  aulpiccsof  Admiral 
Frobifticr,  confiding  of  15  fail,  includingaconfidcrable 
number  of  foldiers,  miners,  fmcltcrs,  carpenters,  and 
bakers,  to  remain  all  the  winter  near  the  miucs  in  a 
wooden  fort,  the  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried 
out  in  the  tranfports.  They  met  with  boiftcrous  wea- 
ther, impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  currents  upon  the 
coall  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operation# 
until  the  fcafon  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden 
fort  was  loll  at  fea  ; and  they  had  neither  provifion 
nor  fuel  fufficienl  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  there- 
fore determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as  he  could 
procure  : of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  out  of 
a new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Suffcx.  They  likewife  built  an  houfe  of  Hone 
and  lime,  provided  with  ovens  ; and  here,  with  a view 
to  conciliate  the  affedion  of  the  natives,  they  lift  a 
quantity  of  fmall  mor rice- bells,  knives,  beads,  look- 
mg-glaffes,  leaden  pictures,  and  other  toys,  together 
with  fcvcral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timber 
of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  cafily  found  next  year 
and  fowed  corn,  pcafe,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  know  wliat  the  country  would  produce. 

Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  failed  from  thence 
in  the  beginning  of  September;  and  after  a month*# 
fformy  pall  age,  arrived  in  England:  but  this  noble  de- 
fign  was  never  profccutcd. 

Chriilian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  delrrous  of 
difeovering  the  old  Greenland  fettle  me  in,  fent  three 
(hips  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  God(ke 
Lindcnuw  ; who  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  eall  coaft 
of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  the  favage  inha- 
bitants, fuch  as  they  are  (lill  found  iu  the  weftern  di- 
ll rid,  but  faw.  no  figna  of  a civilized  people.  Hat}  he- 
actually  landed  in  the  eaftern  divilion,  he  mull  have 
perceived  feme  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in. 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow 
kidnapped  two  of  the  natives,  who  wrte  conveyed  to 
Copenhagen  ; and  the  feme  cruel  fraud  (a)  was  prac- 
ticed 


(a)  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  common  juft  ice  than  this  pradic^pF 
tearing  away  poor  creature#  from  their  country,  their  ftfuilics,  ami  connections : unlcf#  wc  fuppofc  them  alto- 
gether 
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Greenland*  tafed  by  other  two  fhipn  which  failed  into  Daris’s  Straits, 
J ^ where  they  difeovered  divers  fine  harbours,  and  de- 
lightful meadows  covered  with  verdure.  In  Tome  places 
they  are  faid  to  have  found  a couliderable  quantity  of 
ore,  every  hundred  oounda  of  which  yielded  twenty-fix 
ounces  of  Giver.  The  fame  Admiral  Lindcnow  made 
another  voyage  to  the  coall  of  Greenland  in  the  year 
1 606,  dirc&ing  his  courfc  to  the  wcltward  of  Cape 
Farewell.  He  coafted  along  the  Straits  of  Davis;  and 
having  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  the  harbours  and  iflaods,  returned  to  Den- 
mark. Car  Gen  Richards,  being  detached  with  two 
ihips  on  the  fame  difeovery,  deferied  the  high  land  on 
the  eaGern  fide  of  Greenland ; but  was  hindered  by 
the  ice  from  approaching  the  (hore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  plan- 
ned and  executcdf  with  the  Gune  bad  fuccefs,  under  the 
aufpiccs  of  a Danifti  company  of  merchants.  Two 
(hips  returned  from  the  weGcrn  part  of  Greenland 
loaded  with  a kind  of  yellow  fand,  l'uppofed  to  con- 
tain a large  proportion  of  gold.  This  bring  allayed 
by  the  golduniths  of  Copenhagen,  wa9  condemned  as 
ufelefs,  and  thrown  overboard  : but  from  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  this  fand,  which  was  referred  as  a curiofity, 
in  expert  chemiG  afterwards  extra&cd  a quantity  of 
pure  gold.  The  captain,  who  brought  home  this  ad- 
venture, was  fo  chagrined  at  his  difappoiutmeut,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  directions 
concerning  the  place  where  the  fand  had  been  difeo- 
vered, In  the  year  1654,  Henry  Mollcr,  a rich  Dane, 
equipped  a vcffel  under  the  command  of  David  de  Ncl- 
ks,  who  faded  to  the  wcG  coaG  of  Greenland,  from 
which  he  carried  off  three  women  of  the  country,  fa- 
ther efforts  have  been  made,  under  the  encouragement 
. of  the  DaniJh  king,  for  the  difeovery  and  recovery  of 
the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  < but  all  of  them 
tnifearried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expe- 
ditions as  wild  and  chimerical.  At  length  the  Green- 
land company  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  tranfported  a 
colony  to  the  weGern  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree 
of  latitude  ; and  tkefe  Norwegians  failed  in  the  year 
1711,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to 
whofe  care,  ability,  and  predGon,  we  owe  the  bell 
ancf  moil  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. 
This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaGern  di- 
ilridt.  by  coaGtng  fbuthwards,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  States  Promontory  : but  the  feafon  of  the  year,* 
and  continual  dorms,  obliged  him  to. return  ; and  as 
ke  could  not  even  Gnd  the  Strait  of  FrobUher,  he  con- 
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eluded  that  no  fuch  place  ever  exiGed.  In  the  year  Greenland. 
17*4,  a Gup,  being  equipped  by  the  company,  failed  **— " V"-"*. 
on  this  difeovery,  with  a view  to  land  on  the  eaG  Gde 
oppoGte  to  Iceland  ; but  the  vaG  Gioals  of  icer  which 
barricadoed  that  part  of  the  coaG,  rendered  this  feheme 
impracticable.  His  Damih  majeGy,  in  the  year  1728, 
caufed  horfes  to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hope 
that  the  fcttlcrs  might  by  their  means  travel  over  land 
to  the  eaGern  dillrift  ; but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  impaflable.  Finally,  lieutenant  Richards,  in 
a (hip  which  had  wintered  near  the  new  Daniih  colo- 
ny, attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on 
the  eaGern  (hore  ; but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abor- 
tive. 

Mr  Egcdc  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  practicable 
method  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  coaG  north-about  in  fmall  veflelsi  between  the  great 
flakes  of  ice  and  the  (hore  ; as  the  Greenlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  rufliing  from 
the  bays  and  inlets,  and  running  fouth-weftwards  along 
the  (hore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land  ; 
fo  that  there  is  always  a channel  open,  through  which 
vcffcls  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  cfpccially  if  lodges 
were  built  at  convenient  diftances  on  the  Giote,  for  the 
convenience  and  direction  of  the  adventurers.  y 

That  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  viGted  and  Mr  EgeJe*# 
fettled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  acCoUnt 
the  64th  and  68tli  degrees  of  north  latitude  ; and  thust*l€C0<ul* 
far  it  is  faid  the  climate  is  temperate.  In  the11** 
fummer,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable, while  the  wind  blows  eaGerly  ; though  even 
at  this  time  Gorins  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
incredible  violence;  and  the  fea-coaGsare  infcllcd  with 
fogs  that  are  equally  dtfagreeable  and  unhealthy. 

Near  the  (hore,  and  in  the  bays  and  inlets,  the  low 
land  is  clothed  with  the  moG  charming  verdure  : but 
the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  Glow.  To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree  of 
latitude  the  cold  is  prodigioufly  intenfe  ; and  towards 
the  .end  of  AuguG  all  the  coaG  is  covered  with  ice, 
which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fometiraes 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  June.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a more  dazzling, 
appearance,  than  tbofe  prodigious  maflts  of  ice  that 
furround  the  whole  coaG  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  fun-beams,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  enchanted  feenea  of  romance.  Such  pro- 
fpects  they  yield  in  calm  weather ; but  when  the  wind 
Q_a  begins 


gvther  drflitute  of  natural  affeftion  ; and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of 
whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct,  upon  their  GrG  cap- 
ture, and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  firil  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  and 
lamentations : they  even  leaped  into  the  fea  ; and,  when  taken  on  board,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fuGenance. 
Their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears.  Even 
the  countenance  of  his  Dani(h  majeGy,  and  the  caicffes  of  the  court  and  people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief. 
One  of  them  was  perceived  to  (hed  tears  always  when  he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother’s  arms ; a circumltance 
from  whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of 
them  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland ; but  one  of  them  was  ictaken.  Other 
two  made  the  fame  attempt;  but  were  driven  by  a Gorm  on  the  coaft  of  Schoncn,  where  they  were  apprehended 
by  the  peafants,  and  reconvcycd  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a fever,  caught  in  fiftuog 
pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  holding.  The  reft  lived  fome  years  in  Denmark  ; but  at  kngth, 
feeing  no  profpe^  of  being  able  to  rcviiit  their  native  country,  they  funk  into  a kind  of  melancholy  dit order, 
and  expired.  . * 
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• GveeoUr/.  begin?  to  blow,  and  the  wave*  to  rife  in  vaft  billows, 
— “V  the  violent  fliotks  of  thofe  piece!  of  ice  dafhlng  again  R 

one  another  fill  the  mind  with  horror. — Greenland  is 
fi  liom  tifitcd  with  thunder  and  lightning,  but  \\te  Au- 
rora Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  bright.  At  the  time 
of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  upon  thi* 
coafl  about  three  fathoms;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  fprings  and  fountains  on  ihorc  rife  and  fall  with 
the  flu*  and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

The  foil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of  all  other 
mountainous  countries.  The  hills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frozen  throughout  the  whole  year;  but 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  efpccinlly  near  the  fca, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  The  ancient  Norwegian  chro- 
nicles inform  us,  that  Greenland  formerly  produced  a 
great  number  of  cattle  ; and  that  conliderabic  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheefe  were  exported  to  Norway ; and,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  excellency,  fet  a part  for  the 
king's  ufe.  The  fame  hiflories  inform  us,  that  fomc 
parts  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat ; and  that 
large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorns  as 
big  as  apples.  Some  of  ihefe  oaks  Hill  remain  in  the 
fouthern  parta,  and  in  many  places  the  marks  of 
ploughed  land  arc  eafily  perceived.  At  prefent, 
however,  the  country  is  deflitute  of  corn  and  cattle, 
though  in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pafture  ; 
and,  if  propetly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain 
alfo.  Mr  Egede  fowed  fomc  barley  in  a bay  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Danifli  colony.  It  fprang  up  fo  fall,  that 
by  the  latter  end  of  July  it  was  in  the  full  car;  but 
being  nipped  by  a night- fro fl,  it  never  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. This  feed  was  brought  from  Bergen,  where 
the  fummer  is  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in 
Greenland  ; but  in  all  probability  the  com  which 
grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway  would  alfo 
thrive  here.  Turnips  and  eoleworts  of  an  excellent 
talle  and  flavour  are  alfo  produced  here.  The  Tides  of 
the  mountains  near  the  bays  arc  clothed  with  wild 
thyme,  which  diffufes  its  fragrance  to  a great  di (lance. 
The  herb  tormentil  Is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likewffe  many  others  not  deferibed  by  the  bota- 
mlls.  Among  the  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juniper-berries,  blue-berries,  bil  berries,  and  bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me- 
tal, though  none  of  them  arc  wrought.  To  the  fonth- 
ward  of  the  Danifh  colony  are  fomc  appearances  of  a 
mine  of  copper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a lump  of 
ore  from  one  of  the  natives  ; and  here  he  found  cala- 
mine of  a yellow  colonr.  He  once  fent  a confidcrable 
m quantity  of  fand  of  a yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
ilreaks  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
probably  found  their  account  in  this  prefent  ; for  they 
defired  him  by  a letter  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
fand  as  poffiblc  : but  he  was  never  able  to  find  the 
place  where  he  law  the  firft  fpecimen.  It  was  one  of 
the  f.iiallcR  among  a great  number  of  iflande  ; and  the 
mark  he  had  fet  up  waj  blown  down  by  a violent 
ftorm.  Poflibly  this  might  be  the  fame  mineral  of 
which  Captain  Frobilher  brought  fo  much  to  Eng^nd. 
This  country  produces  rock-cryflali  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountains  of  the  albedos  or  incom- 
buitiblc  flax.  Around  the  colony,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Coot I Hope , they  find  a kind  of  baflard 
marble  of  various*  colour*,  which  the  natives  form  into 


bowls,  lamps,  pots,  fee.  All  that  has  been  faid  ofOrecnlsmt 
the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  mull  be  under-  » *'r 

Hood  only  of  that  part  which  lies  be  ween  the  60th 
and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  moR  northern  parts 
are  totally  dcllitutc  of  heibs  and  plants.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  cannot  find  grata  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
Huff  into  their  fhoes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  it  from  thofe  who  inhabit  the  more 
fouthern  parts. 

The  animals  which  abound  moR  in  Greenland  are, 
rein-deer,  foxcB,  hares,  dogs,  and  white  bears.  The 
hares  are  of  a white  colour,  and  very  fat;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colouis,  white,  grcyiih,  and  bluifh  ; 
and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
natives  keep  a great  number  of  dogs,  which  are  large, 
white,  or  fpeckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  Handing  up- 
right, as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cohk 
climates-  They  are  timorous  and  Rupid  ; and  neither 
bay  nor  bark,  but  fometimes  howl  difmally.  In  the 
not  them  parta  the  natives  yoke  them  in  fledges; 
which,  though  heavy  laden,  they  will  draw  on  the  ice 
at  the  rate  of  70  miles  in  a fttort  winter’s  day.  Thefe 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervice  ; 
being  left  to  provide  for  thcmfclves,  except  when  their 
mailers  happen  to  catch  a great  number  of  feals.  Oft 
thefe  occafious  the  dogs  arc  regaled  with  the  blood 
and  cmrails;  at  other  times  they  fubfiR,  like  wild 
beails,  upon  mufcles  and  berries.  Here  alfo  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a prodigious  fize,- 
falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ; and  likcwifc  a kind 
of  linnet,  which  warbles  very  raclodioufly.  Whales, 
fword-fifh,  porpoifes,  &c.  abound  on  the  coaRs ; alfo 
hotybuc,  tuibot,  cod,  haddock,  See.  The  more  dubious 
aniiYWils  alfo,  called  memau/jy  j'ea-Jerbentty  and  kra- 
kettsy  faid  to  be  found  on  the  coaR  of  Norway,  are  faid 
like  wife  to  dwell  in  thefe  feas.  Mr  Egede  allures  us, 
that,  in  the  year  1734.  the  fea-ferpent  was  feen  off  the 
new  Danilii  colony,  and  raifed  its  head  mall  high  above 
the  furfacc  of  the  water.  See  Kraken,  Mermaid, 
and  SeaSsertMT. 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  wcRcin  coaft  of  \ceoune  of 
Greenland,  and  who,  without  doubt,  are  the  dcfcen-  the  inhabi- 
dants  of  the  ancient  SchreUingst  who  exterminated  thetasts. 
firR  Iceland  colony,  bear  a near  rrfcmbbmcc  to  the 
Samoicdts  and  Laplanders  in  their  perfons,complexions, 
and  way  of  life.  They  aic  thort,  brawny,  aitd  inclined 
to  corpulency  ; with  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a yeilowifh  ttwney  com- 

lexion.  They  are  for  tl»e  moll  part  vigorous  and 

ralthy,  but  remarkably  fhort-livcd  ; few  of  them 
reaching  the  grand  clima&cric ; and  many  dying  ia 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.  They  are 
fubjeA  to  a weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  occa honed  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  the  glare  of  the  I now  in  the  winter- 
time. The  leprufy  is  known  among  them,  but  is  not 
contagious.  Thole  that  dwell  in  the  northern  parts 
are  mifcrably  tormented  with  dyfenteries,  rheums,  and 
pulmonary  diforders,  boils,  and  epilepfy.  The  fmall- 
pox  being  imported  among  them  from  Copenhagen  in 
the  year  1734,  made  terrible  havoc  among  thefe  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  drRitute  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  art,  and  depend  entirely  for  a Alliance 
upon  their  ar.gtkutj  or  conjurers.  In  their  difpofitione 
the  Greenlanders  are  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and 
flow-  of  appreheufion ; but  very  quiet,  orderly,  and 

good* 
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Orrmlaiut.  good-nMnr*d.  They  live  peaceably  together ; and 
^ 11  ,r ' have  ew-ty  tiling  in  common,  without  ftrife,  envying, 
or  animofity.  They  are  civil  and  hofpitable,  but  flo- 
venly  to  a degree  almoft  beyond  the  Hottentots  thtin- 
fclves.  '.They  never  wadi  themfelvcs  with  water  ; but 
hek  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  facet 
with  them.  They  cat  after  their  fdogs  without  waffl- 
ing their  diftcj  ; devour  the  lice  which  devour"  them  i 
and  even  lick  the  fwcat,  which  they  ferape  off  from 
their  fact**  with  their  knivc*.  The  women  wafli  them- 
fclvcs  with  their  own  urine,  which  they  imagine  make* 
their  hair  grow  ; and  in  the  winter-time  go  out  immedi- 
ately after,  to  let  the  liquor  freeze  upon  their  /kin.  They 
will  often  eat  their  victuals  off  the  dirty  ground,  with- 
out any  vdfel  to  liold  them  in  ; and  devour  rotten  fleflt 
with  (he  greateft  avidity.  In  times  of  fearcity  they  will 
fubiift  on  pieces  of  old  flan,  iced*,  ft  a*  weed,  and  a 
root  called  tug/oronrt,  d nfled  with  train  oil  and  fat. 
The  dung  of  rein-deer  takeu  from  the  inteftines,  the 
entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts  of  offals,  are  counted 
dainties  among  thefe  favages  ; and  of  the  ferapings  of 
fcal*  /kins  they  make  delicate  pan-cakes.  At  brft  they 
could  not  tafle  the  Dauifli  pro  v!  lions  without  abhor- 
rence ; but  now  they  are  become  extremely  fond  of 
bread  and  butter,  though  they  flill  retain  an  averflon 
to  tobacco  and  fpirituous  liquors  ; in  which  particular 
they  differ  from  almoit  all  favages  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

. The  Greenlanders  commonly  content  themfclves 
with  one  wife  ; who  is  condemned,  as  among  other  ra- 
vage nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  even  divorced,  by  the  hufbaud  at  plcafure. 
Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  pcifonagcs,  arc  in- 
dulged with  a plurality  of  wives.  Their  young  women 
arc  generally  cbaftc  and  bafhfuf;  but^t  fomc  of  their 
feafla,  in  the  mid  ft  of  their  jollity,  a man  retires  with 
his  neighbour’s  wife  behind  a cuitain  made  of  (kins; 
and  all  the  gueft),  thus  coupled,  retire  in  their  turns. 
The  women  think  themfclves  happy  if  an  angckut  or 
prophet  will  tli u a honour  them  with  his  carcffes.  Thefe 
people  never  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
confanguinity,  r.or  it  it  counted  decent  in  a couple  to 
marry  who  have  jnen  educated  in  the  fame  family. — 
They  have  a number  of  ridiculous  a^d  fuperftitious 
cufloms;  among  which  the  two  following  ate  the  mull 
remarkable.  While  a woman  is  iu  labour,  the  goiUps 
bold  a chamber- pot  over  her  head,  as  a charm  to  haften 
the  delivery.  When  the  child  is  a year  old,  the  mo- 
ther licks  and  (lubbers  it  all  over,- to  render  it,  as  flic 
imagines,  more  ftrong  and  hardy. 

. 9 All  the  Greenlanders  hitherto  known  fpcak  the  fame 

rclljfionf  * language,  though  different  dialed*  prevail  in  different 
Ac . parts  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  double  con- 

sonants; and  is  fo  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  thofc 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  it  from.  their  infancy. 
The  letteis  C,  D,  F,  and  X,  arc  not  known  in 
their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  in? 
habitants  of  Kamfchatka,  they  have  a great  number 
of  long  poly fy liable*.  Their  words,  nouns  as  well  a* 
verbs,  arc  indebted  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termir 
nations  without  the  help  of  articles ; but  their  lan- 
guage being  found  defective,  they  have  adopted  a good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialect.  Nutwith- 
Handing  the  endeavours  of  the  Danifti  million arics. 


they  have  no  great  rcafon  to  boaft  of  the  profrlvtes  Greer  land, 
they  have  made  of  the  natives  of  Greenland.  Thefe  "V— * 

fas  ages  pay  great  deference  and  refpecl  to  the  Deuce, 
whom  indeed  they  obey  as  their  mailers,  ami  hear 
the  truths  of  thr  Cliri&ian  religion  expounded  with- 
out doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teachers  j hut  at 
the  fame  time  they  liflcn  with  the  moll  mortifying  in- 
difference, without  being  in  the  lcaft  influenced  by 
what  they  have  heard.  They  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  the  cxifteucc  of  a fpirk  whom 
they  call  Tomgarj'ul ; but  of  whom  they  have  form- 
ed the  moft  ridiculous  notion*.  The  Angekuts,  who 
are  fuppofed  tube  his  immediate  minifters,  differ  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  his  txiftencc;  fomc  affirming 
that  he  is  without  form  or  (hape  ; others,  that  he  has 
the  (hape  of  a bear  ; other*,  that  he  has  a large  hu- 
man body  with  only  one  arm  ; while  others  affirm  that 
he  is  no  larger  than  a man’s  finger,  with  many  other 
abfurdities  of  a fimilar  kind.  They  have  alfo  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  mythology,  by  which  they  believe  all  the 
elements  to  be  full  of  fpirits,  from  among  which  every 
one  of  their  prophets  is  fupplied  with  a famihar  which 
they  name  7'orngacl,  and  who  is  always  ready  when 
fummoned  to  his  afliftancc. 

The  Greenlanders  arc  employed  all  the  year  round 
cither  in  fiihing  or  hunting.  At  fea  they  puifue  the 
whales,  morfes,  firals,  fifh  for  eating,  and  fea- fowl. 

On  (bore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  drive  thefe  animals,  which  feed 
in  large  herds,  into  a narrow  circle  or  dehTc,  where 
they  are  eafily  (lain  with  arrows.  Their  bow  is  made 
of  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  the  twiltcd  finews  of  a- 
nimals  : the  filing  is  compofcd  of  the  fame  (luff,  or 
of  fcal  (kin  ; the  arrow  is  a good  fathom  in  length, 
pointed  with  a bearded  iron,  or  a (harp  bone  ; but 
thofe  with  which  they  kill  birds  arc  blunt,  that  they 
may  not  tear  the  flefh.  Sea-fowls  they  kill  with  lan- 
ces, which  they  throw  to  a great  diftance  with  fur- 
puling  dexterity.  Their  manner  of  catching  whales 
is  quite  different  from  that  praftifed  by  the  Europe- 
ans. About  50  prrfons,  men  and  women,  fet  out  ia 
one  long  boat,  which  is  called  a lotu-L.it,  from  lorn  a 
“ woman,"  bccaufc  it  is  rowed  by  female*  only.  When 
they  find  a whale,  they  ftrike  him  with  harpoons,  tw 
which  arc  fiitlened  with  long  lines  feme  fcal*  (kins 
bio ar  up  like  bladders.  Thefe,  by  floating  on  the 
furface,  not  only  difeover  the  back  of  the  whale,  but 
hinder  him  from  diving  under  water  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  continue  to  purfuc  him  until  he  lofes 
ft  length,  when  they  pierce  him  with  fpcais  auJ  lan- 
ces till  he  expires.  On  this  occaiion  they  arc  clad  iu 
their  fpring  coats  confiding  of  one  piece,  with  gloves,  » 
boots,  caps  made  of  fcal- (kin  fo  dofely  laced  and  few- 
cd  that  they  keep  out  water.  Tims  accoutred,  they 
leap  into  the  fea  ; and  begiif  to  (lice  off  the  fat,  even 
under  water,  before  the  whale  is  diad. — They  have 
many  different  ways  of  killing  feals;  namely,  by  link- 
ing them  with  a (mail  harpoon  equipped  alfo  with  an 
air  bag  ; by  watching  them  when  they  come  to  breathe 
at  the  air-holes  iu  the  ice,  and  ftriking  them  with 
fpcars  ; by  approaching  them  iu  the  difguife  of  their 
own  fpecies,  that  is,  covered  with  a fcal-lkin,  creep- 
ing upon  the  ice,  and  moving  the  head  from  fide  to 
fide  as  the  feals  are  accuftomed  to  do.  By  this  lira- 
tagem  the  Greenlander  moves  towards  the  unfuf- 
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Greenland,  peeling  fcal,  and  kills  him  with  a fpeir.  The 
■■  Greenlanders  angle  with  lines  made  of  whale-bone 
cut  very  fmail,  by  means  of  which  they  fucceed 
wonderfully.  The  Greenland  canoe,  like  that  ufed 
in  Nova  Zembla  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  is  about  three 
fathoms  in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  three 
quarters  of  a yard  in  breadth.  It  » compofcd  of 
thin  rafts  fattened  together  with  the  finews  of  ani- 
mals. It  it  coveted  with  dreifed  feal- flans  both  be- 
low and  above,  in  fuch  a manner  that  only  a circular 
hole  is  left  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  one  man.  Into  this  the  Greenlander  thrufts 
hi  rale  If  up  to  the  waitt,  and  fattens  the  (kin  fo  tight 
about  him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Thoa  fecured, 
and  armed  with  a paddle  broad  at  both  ends,  he  will 
venture  out  to  fca  in  the  moil  ftormy  weather  to 
catch  feals  and  fca  fowl ; and  if  he  is  overfet,  he  can 
eafity  mife  himfelf  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A Green- 
lander in  one  of  thefe  canoes,  which  was  brought 
with  him  to  Copenhagen,  outftripped  a pinnace  of 
1 6 oars,  manned  with  choice  mariners. — The  konc- 
boat  is  made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  more  durable; 
and  fo  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  perfons  with  all 
their  tackle,  baggage,  and  provifions.  She  is  fitted 
with  a matt,  which  carries  a triangular  (ail  made  of 
the  membranes  and  entrails  of  feals,  and  is  mann- 
ed without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  Thefe 
ones  are  flat  bottomed,  and  fometimes  60  feet  in 
length.  _ The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take 
charge  of  them ; and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the 
conduct  of  the  women,  who  indeed  are  obliged  to  do 
all  the  drudgery,  including  even  the  building  and  re- 
pairing their  houfes,  while  the  men  employ  thcra- 
iclves  wholly  in  preparing  their  hunting  implements 
and  fifhiag  tackle. 

This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  win- 
ter time  the  people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  (lone  or 
turf:  on  the  one  fide  are  the  windows,  covered  with 
the  (kins  of  feals  or  rein-deer.  Several  families  live 
in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  poffcfling  each  a feparate  apart- 
ment, before  which  is  a hearth  with  a great  lamp 
placed  on  a trevit,  over  which  hangs  their  kettle  : 
above  is  a rack  or  flielf  on  which  their  wet  clothes  are 
dried.  They  burn  train-oil  in  their  lamps  ; and  inftead 
of  wick,  they  ufe  a kind  of  roofs,  which  fully  anfwera 
the  purpofe.  Thefe  fires  are  not  only  fufneieot  to 
boil  their  vi&oals ; but  likewife  produce  fuch  a heat, 
that  the  whole  houfe  is  like  a bagnio.  The  door  is 
very  low,  that  as  little  cold  air  as  poflible  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  houfe  within  is  lined  with  old  fleins, 
and  fumnmdcd  with  benches  for  the  conveniency  of 
flrangrrs.  In  tlie  fum finer  time  they  dwell  in  tents 
made  of  long  poles  fixed  in  a conical  form,  covered  in 
the  infidc  with  deer#  (kins,  and  on  the  outfide  with 
feals  (kins,  drefled  to  that  the  rain  cannot  pierce 
tli  cm. 

10  Eaft  Greenland  was  for  a long  time  confidcred  as  a 
gAQreen-p^  Q[  ^ co^nciil  of  Weft  Greenland,  but  is  now 
difeovered  to  be  an  affemblsgc  of  iftands  lying  between 
76°  46'  and  8o°  30*  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
9C  and  20°  of  call  longitude.  It  was  difeuvered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  1553,  who  caUcd  it 
CroenlanJ i fuppofiog  it  to  be  a part  of  the  wettern 
continent.  In  1595,  it  was  again  vifited  by  William 
Barcntz  and  John  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pre- 


tended to  be  the  original  difeoverers,  and  called  the  Greenland, 
country  Spitsbergen,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the  1 * f 
many  (harp-pointed  and  rocky  mountains  with  which 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coaft  difeovered 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  fome  other  country  ; 
which  accordingly  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  Willoughby  Land ; 
whereas  in  faft  no  fuch  land  ever  cxifted  ; and  long 
before  the  voyage  of  thefe  Dutchmen,  Stephen  Bar- 
rows,  an  English  (hipmafter,  had  coatted  along  a defo- 
late country  from  N.  Lat.  78*  to  8o°  1 1',  which  was 
undoubtedly  Spitsbergen.  The  fea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  idands  of  Spitsbergen  abounds  very 
much  with  whales,  and  is  the  common  retort  of  the 
whalc-fifhing  (hips  from  different  countries,  and  the 
country  itfclf  is  frequently  vifited  by  thefe  (hips;  but  till 
the  late  voyage  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Phipps,  by  order 
of  his  Majctty,  the  fituation  of  it  was  erronooufly  laid 
down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  land  ttretched  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  82°  of  north  latitude  5 but  Capt. 

Phipps  found  the  rood  northerly  point  of  land,  called 
Seven  JJlandt , not  to  exceed  8o°  30'  of  latitude. 

Towards  the  call  he  faw  other  lands  lying  at  a dif- 
tance,  fo  that  Spitzbergcn  plainly  appeared  to  be 
furrounded  by  water  on  that  fide,  and  not  joined  tv> 
the  continent  of  Alia,  as  former  navigators  had  fnp- 
pofed.  The  uurth  and  weft  coaft 9 alfo  he  explored* 
but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  failing  fo  far  to  the 
northward  as  he  wifticd.  The  coaft  appeared  neither 
habitable  nor  acccffiblc.  It  is  formed  of  high,  barren, 
black  rocks,  without  the  leaft  marks  of  vegetation  j 
in  many  places  bare  and  pointed  ; in  others  covered 
with  fnow,  appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The 
valleys  between  the  high  cliffs  were  filled  with  fnow 
and  ice.  ” Tlus,profpctt,”  (ay*  Capt.  Phipps,  “ would 
have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not 
the  mildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth  water,  bright 
fun-ihinc,  and  conftant  day-light,  given  a cheerful  nefs 
and  novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  romantic  fcenc->> 

The  current  ran  along  this  coaft  Half  a knot  an  hour, 
north.  The  height  of  one  mountain  feen  here  was 
found  by  geometrical  menfuration  to  be  at  one  time 
1503!-  feet,  at  another  1503,^  fe^j.  By  a baro- 
meter court rufied  after  De  Luc’s  method,  the  height 
was  found  to  be  lySSr  fret*  On  this  occafion  Capt. 

Phipps  has  the  following  remarks.  44  I cannot  ac- 
count for  the  great  difference  between  the  geometri- 
cal mcafure  and  the  barometrical  according  to  M.  de 
Luc’s  calculation,  which  amounts  to  84.7  fret.  I 
hare  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irving’t 
obfer various,  which  were  made  with  great  care.  Aa 
to  the  geometrical  mcafure,  the  agreement  of  fo  many 
triangles,  each  of  which  mu  ft  have  difeovered  even  the 
f malted  error,  is  the  matt,  fa  ris  factory  proof  of  its 
correct nefs.  Since  my  return  1 have  tried  both  the 
theodolite  and. barometer,  to  difcoser  whether  there 
was  any  fault  in  either  ; and  find  tliem,  upon  trial,  as 
I had  always  done  before,  very  accurate.” 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Schmeerenburgh  har- 
bour, lying  in  N.  Lat.  74^  44*  E.  Long.  9*  50'  4$  ', 
in  13  fathom,  fandy  bottom,  not  far  from  the  Jhorc, 
and  well  flickered  from  all  wind*.  Clofe  to  this  har- 
bour is  an  tfland  called  Amlerdam  Ijfand,  where  the 
Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil ; and  the 
remains  of  fome  coavcniency  e redied  by  them  for  that 
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CreepUnJ.  purpofe  are  ftill  vifible.  The  Dutch  fhips  flill  refort 
’ to  this  place  for  the  latter  feafon  of  the  whale- fifhery. 
—The  ftonc  about  thia  place  it  chiefly  a kind  of 
marble,  which  diflolves  eafily  in  the  marine  acid.  There 
were  no  appearances  of  minerals  of  any  kind,  nor  any 
figns  of  ancient  or  modern  volcanoes.  No  infc&s,  or 
any  fpccies  of  reptiles,  were  fecn,  not  even  the  com* 
nmn  caith-wonn.  There  were  no  fprings  or  rivera  ; 
but  gtcat  plenty  of  watei  was  produced  from  the  fnow 
which  melted  on  the  mountains. 

The  moll  remarkable  vieur9  which  thefe  dreary 
regions  prefent  arc  thofc  called  Ictbe-gt.  They  are 
large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the 
high  mountains.  Thcfr  face  towards  the  fea  is  near* 
ly  perpendicular,  and  of  a very'  lively  light-green 
colour.  One  was  about  300  feet  high,  with  a caf- 
cadc  of  water  iifuing  from  it.  The  black  mountains 
on  each  fide,  the  white  fnow,  and  grccnifh  coloured 
ice,  compofed  a very  beautiful  and  romantic  picture. 
Targe  pieces  frequently  broke  off  from  the  icebergs, 
and  fell  with  great  noife  into  the  water.  One  piece 
was  obferved  to  have  floated  out  into  the  bay,  and 
grounded  in  24  fathoms ; it  was  50  feet  high  above 
the  furfacc  of  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful 
colour  with  the  iceberg  from  which  it  had  feparated- 
Thefe  iflands  are  totally  uninhabited,  though  it 
doth  not  appear  but  that  human  creatures  could  fub- 
filt  on  them,  notwithflanding  their  vicinity  to  the  pole. 
Eight  Englifh  Tailors,  who  were  accidentally  left  here 
by  a whale- fi filing  {hip,  furvived  the  winter,  and  were 
brought  home  next  feafon.  The  Dutch  then  attempt- 
ed to  fettle  a colony  on  Amfterdam  ifland  above-men- 
tioned ; but  all  the  people  pcriflicd,  not  through  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  feurvy,  owing  to 
the  want  of  thofc  remedies  which  arc  now  happily 
difeovered,  and  which  are  found  to  be  ft>  cffcdual  in 
preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful  difeafe. — The  late 
account  alfo  of  fix  Ruflian  Tailors  who  {laid  four  years 
in  this  inhofpitable  country,  afTords  a decifivc  proof, 
that  a colony  might  be  fettled  on  Eaft  Greenland, 
provided  the  doing  fo  could  aufwer  any  good  purpofe. 

Gksbnlaxd  Company.  A joint  flock  of  40,000  1. 
was  by  ftatute  to  be  raifed  by  fubferibers,  who 
were  incorporated  for  14  years  from  the  firft  of 
Oflobcr  *695*  and  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of 
catching  whales,  &c.  into  and  from  Greenland,  and 
the  Greenland  feas ; they  may  make  bye-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  perfons  employed  in  their  (hips, 
&c.  Stat.  4 and  5 W.  III.  cap.  17.  Thia  company 
was  farther  encouraged  by  parliament  in  1696;  but 
partly  by  uolkilful  management,  and  partly  by  real 
Ioffes,  it  was  under  a neccllity  of  entirely  breaking  up, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  termalfigned  to  it,  ending 
in  1707.  But  any  perfon  who  will  adventure  to  Green- 
land for  whale-fifhing,  fhall  have  all  privileges  granted 
to  the  Greenland  company,  by  t Anne,  cap.  1 6.  and  thus 
the  trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  fubjcCts  may  im- 

Cirt  whale-fins,  oil,  &c.  of  fifh  caught  in  the  Grcen- 
nd  Teas,  without  paying  any  cufloms,  See.  flat.  10 
Geo.  I.  cap.  16.  And  ffiips  employed  in  the  Green* 
Iand-fifhery  are  to  be  of  fuch  burden,  provided  with 
boats,  fo  many  men,  filhing-lines,  harping  irons.  See. 
and  be  licenfed  to  proceed  ; and  on  their  return  fhall 
be  paid  20 s-  per  ton  bounty,  for  whale-fins,  Kcc.  im- 
ported ; 6 Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  The  bounty  was  after- 
wards incrcafcd  > but  bat  been  lately  dimuuihcd,  and 


fince  this  diminution  the  trade  has  increafed.  See  Oreeiwelr, 
Whale- FmtEtr*  * Greenwich, 

GREENOCK,  a fea-port  town  of  Scotland,  and  ’ 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  dty  of  Glafgow.  It  is  diflant  2 a 
miles  from  that  city;  and  was  formerly  called  the  Day  of 
St  Laurence.  The  Frith  of  Clyde  here  expands  into 
a fine  bafon  four  miles  wide,  and  is  landlocked  on  all 
Tides.  Greenock  U a burgh  of  barony,  and  the  bell 
built  town  on  all  the  coaft.  Tt  is  the  chief  reibrt  of  the 
herring  fifhery,  and  otherwife  a place  of  great  trade  and 
very  populous. — The  harbour  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Shaw  of  Greenock,  whofe  anccflor  built  the  church  ; 
and  the  family  had  here  a caflle. 

GREENWICH,  a town  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  plcafantly  (ituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  about  five  miles  call  from  London.  Here 
was  formerly  a royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  duke* 
of  Gloticeflcr,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  latter  often  chofe  this  town 
for  his  place  of  refidence  ; as  did  alfo  the  queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  born  in  it.  The  fame  duke 
Humphry  began  a tower  on  the  top  of  the  flecp  hill  in- 
the  park,  which  was  finifhed  by  Henry  VII.  but  af- 
terwards demolifhed,  and  a royal  obfervatory  crcilcd 
in  its  place  by  Charles  II.  fumifhed  with  mathemati- 
cal tnfiruments  for  afltonomical  obfcrvatioiis,  and  a 
deep  dry  well  for  obferving  the  liars  in  the  day-time. 

The  palace  being  afterwards  much  ncgleAed,  king 
Charles  II.  (who  had  enlarged  the  park,  walled  it  a- 
bout  and  planted  it),  pulled  it  down,  and  began  ano- 
ther, of  which  he  lived  to  fee  the  firll  wing  magnifi- 
cently finifhed.  But  king  William  III.  in  1694, 
granted  it,  with  nine  acres  of  ground  thereto  belong- 
ing, to  be  converted  into  a royal  hofpital  for  old  and 
difabled  fea  men,  the  widows  and  children  of  thofe  who 
loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  navigation.  The  wing,  which  coll  king 
Charles  36,ocol.  ij  now  the  firft  wing  of  the  hofpitai 
towards  London.  The  front  to  the  Thames  confift* 
of  two  ranges  of  ftonc  buildings,  with  the  ranger’s 
houfc  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  but  detached  from  any 
part  of  the  hofpital.  Thefe  buddings  perfectly  cor- 
respond with  each  other,  and  have  their  tops  truwutd 
with  a (lone  balluftrade.  The  buildings  which  are  fa- 
cing the  area,  correspond  with  them,  though  in  a finer 
and  more  elegant  ftyle  ; and  have  domes  at  their  ends, 
which  are  1 20  feet  high,  fupported  on  coupled  co- 
lumns. Under  one  of  thefe  is  the  hall,  which  is  finely 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  contains  many 
royal  portraits  ; and  under  the  oih*r  the  chapel,  which 
by  accident  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  fire  broke  out 
in  the  hofpital  on  the  fecond  of  January  1779,  and 
totally  confirmed  the  dome  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of 
the  building,  with  the  ehapehwhich  w*6  the  moil  ele- 
gant in  the  world,  the  great  dining-hall,  and  eight 
wards  containing  the  lodgings  of  near  6co  penfioncra. 

The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1785  ; but  the 
reparation  of  the  whole  damage  is  not  yet  completed. 

On  the  fide*  of  the  gate  which  opens  to  thefe  build- 
ings from  the  park,  are  placed  a large  terreftrial  and 
ctlcflial  globe,  in  which  the  liars  are  gilt ; and  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a ftatuc  of  George-  II.  About 
2000  old  difabled  Teamen  arc  maintained  in  this  hofpi- 
tal. Briides  private  bcncfa&ions,  to  the  amount  of 
near  L.  60,000  (which  appear  in  tables  hung  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hall),  the  parliament,  in  the  year 
5 *73*> 
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wich.  1752,  fettled  upon  it  the  earl  of  Derwentwater's  cilate, 

" to  the  value  of  L.  6000  per  annum.  AU  grangers  who 
fee  it*  pay  twopence  each  ; and  this  income  is  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  mathematical  fdtool  for  the  foot 
of  failors.  For  the  better  fupport  of  which*  every 
feaman  in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  the  merchant  fervice, 
pays  ftxpence  a month,  (lopped  out  of  their  pav,  and 
delivered  in  at  the  fix-penny  receiver’s  office  in  Tower- 
hill.  On  thia  account,  a feaman,  who  can  produce  an 
authentic  certificate  of  his  being  difabled,  and  render- 
ed unfit  for  fervice,  by  defending  any  (hip  belonging  to 
Iris  Majc fly’s  Brililh  fubjc&i,  or  in  taking  any  (nip 
from  the  enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this  hofpital, 
and  receive  the  fame  benefit  from  it  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  Majefty’a  immediate  fervice.  Belides  the  frame n 
and  widows  above  mentioned,  about  100  boys,  the 
fons  of  feamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal 
navy  ; but  there  are  no  out-penfioners  as  at  ChcHca. 
Each  of  the  mariners  has  a weekly  allowance  of  feven 
loaves,  weighing  1 6 ounces  each  ; three  pounds  of 
beef,  two  of  mutton,  a pint  of  pcafe,  a pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  cheefe,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quarts  of 
beer,  and  one  (billing  a week  tobacco- money : the  tobac- 
co-money  of  the  boatfwains  is  two  (hillings  and  lixpence 
a- week  each,  that  of  their  mates  one  (billing  and  fix- 
pence,  and  that  of  the  othef  offkcis  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  : befides  which,  each  common  penfioner  re- 
ceives once  in  two  years,  a fuit  of  blue  cloaths,  a hat, 
three  pair  of  (lockings,  two  pair  of  (hoes,  five  neck- 
cloths, three  (hirts,  and  two  night-caps.  Out  of  all 
that  is  given  for  (howjng  the  hall*  only  three-pence  in 
the  (billing  is  allowed  to  the  penon  that  (bows  them  ; 
the  rell  mak*.:  an  excellent  fund  for  the  yearly  main- 
tenance of  not  lefs  than  20  poor  boys,  who  are  the  font 
of  mariners  that  have  been  cither  (lain  or  difabled  iu 
the  fervice  of  their  country.  The  park  is  well  (locked 
with  deer,  and  affords  as  much  variety*  in  proportion 
to  its  fize,a»  any  in  the  kingdom  ; but  the  views  from 
the  Obfervatory  and  the  One- tree  hill  are  beautiful 
beyond  imagination,  particularly  the  former.  The 
projection  ofthefe  hills  is  fo  bold,  that  you  do  not  look 
down  upon  a gradually  falling  (lope  or  fiat  inclofures, 
but  at  once  upon  the  tops  of  branching  trees,  which 
grow'  iu  knots  and  clumps  out  of  deep  hollows  and  im- 
browned  dcilr.  The  cattle  which  feed  on  the  lawns, 
which  appear  in  breaks  among  them,  feem  moving  in 
a region  of  fairy  land.  A thoufand  natural  openings 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees  break  upon  little  pic- 
turefque  views  of  the  fwelling  turf,  which,  when  illu- 
mined by  the  fun,  have  an  effect  pleating  beyond  the 
power  of  fancy  to  paint.  This  is  the  foreground  of 
the  landfcapc  : a little  farther,  the  eye  falls  on  that 
noble  ftrufturc  the  hofpital,  in  the  midil  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  wood  ; then-  the  two  reaches  of  the  river 
make  that  beautiful  Icipcntinc  which  forms  the  Iflc  of 
Doge,  and  prefent  the  floating  millions  of  the  Thames. 
To  the  left  appears  a fine  tract  of  country,  leading  to 
the  capital,  which  there  finiihe*  the  profpeA.  The  pa- 
rilh-church  of  Greenwich,  rebuilt  by  the  coamufiior.eTS 
for  erecting  the  50  new  churches,  is  a very  hand  tome 
ftru&ure,  dedicated  to  St  Alphage,  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  is  faid  to  have  been  (lain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  1012  on  the  fpot  where  the  church  now 
(lands.  There  is  a college  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
fronting  the  Thames,  for  the  maintenance  of  2c  de- 
cayed old  houfe-keepers,  12  out  of  Greenwich,  and 
N°  144- 


eight  who  are  to  be  alternately  chofrn  from  Snottifham  Greg+riam 
and  Caftle-Rifir.g  in  Norfolk.  Thia  ia  called  the  duke  H 
of  Norfolk' t College,  though  it  was  founded  and  endow-  Gregory. 
ed  in  1^13  by  Henry  earl  of  Northampton  the  duke  'f 

of  Norfolk's  brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Mercers  company.  To  this  college  be- 
longs a chapel,  in  which  the  earl’s  body  is  laid ; which, 
as  well  as  his  monument,  was  removed  hither  a few 
years  ago  from  the’chapel  of  Dover  caftlc.  The  pen- 
lioners,  befides  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  are  allowed 
one  (hilling  and  fixpence  a week,  with  a gown  every 
year,  linen  once  in  two  years,  and  hats  once  in  four 
years.  In  1560,  Mr  Lambard,  author  of  the  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  alfo  built  an  hofpital,  called  queen 
Elizabeth’scollcge,  faid  to  be  the  firll  eretHd  by  an  Eng- 
lilh  Protellant.  There  arc  likewife  two  charity- fchools 
in  this  parifh.  The  river  Thames  is  here  very  broad, 
and  the  channel  deep  ; and  at  feme  very  high  tides  the 
water  is  fait.  This  is  the  chief  harbour  for  the  king’s 
yachts.  The  town  contains  about  1500  houfes;  and  a 
market  on  Wcdnefday  and  Saturday  wa#  e reded  here  in 
1737  j the  direction  of  which  is  in  the  governors  of  the 
royal  hofpital,  to  which  the  profits  ariiing  from  it  were 
to  be  appropriated. 

GREGARIOUS,  among  zoologids,  a term  ap- 
plied to  fetch  animals  as  do  not  live  folitary,  but  afloci- 
ate  in  herds  or  flocks. 

GREGORIAN  calendar,  that  which  (hows  the 
new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eailer,  and  the 
moveable  fcafls  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  cpa&a 
diipofcd  through  the  fevcral  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.  See  Chronology,  n°  24. 

Gkxgoxux  T clef  cope.  Sec  Optics,  (Index.) 

Gxsgoxian  Tear.  Scc'Chrokology,  n*  24. 

GREGORY  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome,  of  a 
patrician  family.  He  difeovered  filch  abilities  in  the 
exercife  of  the  fcnatorial  employments,  that  the  emperor 
Judin  the  younger  app  inttd  him  prefed  of  Rome. 

Pope  Pclafgiua  II.  fent  him  nuncio  to  Conftantinople, 
to  demand  fuccours  againtl  the  Lombards.  W hen  he 
thought  of  enjoying  a folitary  lifet  he  was  eleded  pope 
by  the  clergy,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

Befides  his  learning  and  diligeoce  in  iaftruding  the 
church,  both  by  writing  and  preaching,  he  had  a very 
happy  talent  in  winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  intcrell  of  religion.  He 
undertook  the  converlion  of  the  Englidi,  and  fent  over 
fomc  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  dire&ion  of  An- 
gulliu  their  abbot.  His  morality  with  refped  to  the 
chaility  of  churchmen  was  very  rigid,  aflerting  that 
a m in  who  had  ever  known  a woman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  prteilhood  ; and  he  always  raided  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  He 
likewife  vigoroufly  exerted  himfclf  againit  fuch  as 
were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However,  he  flatter- 
ed the  emperor  Phocas,  while  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  bad  been  butchered  in  his  fight.  He 
likewife  flattered  Brunehaut,  a very  wicked  queen  of 
France.  He  is  accufed  of  deftroying  the  noble  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  thole 
who  vifited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri- 
umphal arches  tliau  to  holy  things ; and  burnt  a mul- 
titude of  heathen  books,  Livy  in  particular.  He 
died  in  604. 

Gregory  of  Naziaazen,  firnamed  the  Divine,  wu 
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Circpiry.  one  of  the  moft  Qluftrious  ornaments  of  tlw  Greek 
'y  ~ church  In  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  bifliop  of 
Conftantinople  in  379  ; but  finding  his  election  con- 
t died  by  Timothctts  arch'bifliop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  refigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge- 
neral council  df  Conftantinople.  His  works  arc  ex- 
tant, in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1609.  His 
ilyle  is  laid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  Greece. 

Grigory  (Theodoras),  furnamed  Thaumatur^us 
on  account  of  his  miracles,  was  the  (cholar  of  Origrn; 
and  was  clc&cd  bifhop  of  Ncocsefarca,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  able  nee. 
He  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  255,  again  ft 
Paul u » Samofetamis ; and  died  in  270.  lie  had  the 
fatisfaclioii  of  leaving  only  feventeen  idolaters  in  his 
dioccfe,  where  there  were  but  feventeen  Chriiiians 
when  he  was  ordained.  There  is  ftill  extant  of  his,  A 
gratulatory  oration  to  Origcn,  A canonical  tpiftlc, 
and  fomc  other  works. 

Gregory,  bifhop  of  Nyfla,  •one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  author  of  the  Niccne  creed,  was  born 
in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  331.  fie  was  chofen 
bifhop  of  Nyfla  in  372,  and  banifhed  by  the  empe- 
ror Valens  for  adhering  to  the  council  of  Nice.  He 
wa»  neverthelefs  afterwards  employed  by  the  hifhops 
in  fcvcral  important  affaiis,  and  died  in  ^96  He 
wrote.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  j Scimons  on 
the  myfterics;  Moral  dJJcourfca ; Dogmatical  treat ifes ; 
Panegyrics  on  the  faints  ; fomc  letters  on  church  dif- 
cipline  ; and  other  works.  His  ftyle  it  very  allegorical 
and  affc&cd. 

Gregory  uf  Tours,,  or  Georgius  Flortntius  Grego- 
rius, one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  bilhops  and  celebra- 
ted writers  of  the  iixth  century,  was  descended  from 
a noble  family  in  Auvergne.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncle  Galtus,  bifhop  of  Clermont ; and  dillinguifhed 
-himfrlf  fo  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
573  he  was  ebofen  bifhop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Koine  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  the  apoftles,  where 
he  contracted  a fiirndlhip  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  593*  This  author  was  extremely  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  i.  The  hi- 
ftory  of  Prance.  2.  The  lives  of  the  faints ; and  o- 
thcr  works.  The  bed  edition  is  that  publifhed  by  Fa- 
ther Rumart,  1699. 

Gregory  (James),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  lull  century,  was  a fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Gregory  miniftcr  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638.  His 
From  Me-  mother  was  a daughter  of  Mr  David  Andcrfun  of 
»roir«  of  Finaaugh,  a gentleman  who  poflcflld  a lingular  turn 
ric  ^”§1  ^°r  mat^cmal,ca^  and  mechanical  knowledge.  Tin’s 
e/tnthe*  mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
new  edition  the  Andcrfoni,  and  from  them  feems  to  have  been 
ofrhe  tranfmitted  to  their  defeendauts  of  the  name  of  Grc- 
Dr'y  ^ gory.  Alexander  Anderfon,  coufin  german  of  the 
Gryary'in  above-mentioned  David,  was  profeflbr  of  mathematics 
4 wit.  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
publifhed  there  in  1612,  Suppfetoentum  rlpoHonii  redivivi, 
hfe.  The  mother  of  James  Gregory  iuheiiteJ  the  ge- 
nius of  her  family  ; and  obferving  in  her  fon,  while  yet 
a child,  a ftrong  propenfity  to  mathematics,  fhe  in- 
llructcd  him  lierfelf  in  the  elements  of  that  fcicnce. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
Vox.  VXJI.  Part  I. 
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grammar  fctiool  of  Aberdeen,  and  went  through  the  Gregory. 
ufu.il  coui  1c  of  academical  ftudies  in  the  Marifchal  ~ * 1 1 

college. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  publifhed  his  treatife,  imitled 
Optica  PromotUy  Jett  abdita  radiorum  rrfiexnmm  </  refrac • 
torum  mgftria , geo  me  trice  emclcata  ; cut  fvbneditur  appen- 
dix fubtdi/Jitnorum  afirunomses  problematon  refvlutioncm  cx- 
L'iienjy  London  1663  : a work  of  great  genius,  in  which 
he  gave  the  world  an  invention  of  Jiis  own,  and  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  of  the  modern  difcovcrics,  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  reflefting  tclcfcope.  This  difeovery 
immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mathema- 
ticians, both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries,  who 
were  foon  convinced  of  its  great  importance  to  the  fei- 
cnccs  of  optics  and  atlionomv.  The  manner  of 
placing  the  two  fpccula  upon  the  fame  axis  appearing 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  attended  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  lofing  the  ccutrsl  rays  of  the  larger  fpecuium, 
he  propofed  an  improvement  on  the  inftrutnent,  by  gi- 
ving an  oblique  pofation  to  the  fmaller  fpecuium,  and 
placing-the  cyc-glafa  in  the  fide  of  the  tube.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Newtonian  conftruedion 
of  that  inftrumerit  was  long  abandoned  for  the  original 
or  Gregorian,  which  is  at  this  day  univerfally  employ* 
cd  where  the  ioftrument  is  of  a moderate  fixe  ; though 
Mr  Herfcbel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form  for  the 
conllruCtion  of  tbofc  immenfe  tclcfcopcs,  which  of  late 
years  he  has  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  obferving  the 
heavens. 

The  univerfity  of  Padua  being  at  that  time  in  high 
reputation  for  mathematical  ftudies,  James  Gregory  ^ 
went  thither  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  firft 
work  ; and  fixing  In’s  refidencc  there  for  fomc  years, 
he  publifhed,  in  1667,  Vera  Circuit  tt  HyperhyUt  qua- 
drature! ; in  which  lie  propounded  another  difeovery  of 
bis  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging  fe- 
rits  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole.  To  this 
treatife,  when  republifhed  in  1668,  he  added  a new 
work,  intitlcd,  Geometric  part  univerfaiis , infer  liens 
quantum  urn  curvarum  inuifmutatrini  et  uunfnret ; in  which 
he  is  allowed  to  have  fhown,  for  the  firft  time,  a me- 
thod for  the  tranfmutation  of  curves.  Thefc  works  en- 
gaged the  notice,  and  procured  Mr  Gregory  the  cor- 
refpondence,  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age, 

Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  and  Wallis ; and  their  au- 
thor being  foon  after  chofcn  a fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
cicty  of  London,  contributed  to  enrich  the  Philufo- 
phical  Tran  factions  at  that  time  by  many  excellent 
papers.  Through  this  channel,  in  particular,  he  car- 
ried oti  a difputc  with  Mr  Huygens,  upon  the  occa- 
lion  of  his  treatife  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and 
hyperbole,  to  which  that  able  mathematician  had 
ilartcd  fomc  objc&ions.  Of  this  contvovcrfy,  it  is  un- 
neccftary  to  enter  into  particulars.  It  is  fufficicnt  to 
fay,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mr 
Gregory  the  higfutl  merit  for  hk  genius  and  difeove- 
ries.  Mr  Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though  uot  errors, 
fomc  confiderablc  deficiencies  in  the  treetife  above 
mentioned,  and  fhown  a much  Ampler  method  of  at- 
taining the  end  in  view. 

In  1668,  Mr  James  Gregory  publifhed  at  London 
another  work,  in  titled,  Excrritatsones  Geometric*,  which 
cuntiibuted  ftill  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  be  was  elected  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s;  an  office  which  he  held  for 
It  fix 
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fix  years.  During  his  residence  there,  he  married,  in 
1669,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jamcfon  the  ce- 
lebrated painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has  termed  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  fellow-difciple 
with  that  great  artift  iu  the  fchool  of  Rubens  at  Ant- 
werp. 

In  1674,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  that  univerfity.  This  place 
he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a year,  when,  in  OAo- 
ber  1675,  being  employed  in  fhowing  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter  through  a telefcope  to  fume  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  fuddenly  (truck  with  total  blindnefs,  and  died  a 
Tew  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

Tie  was  a man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius. 
His  temper  feems  to  have  been  warm,  as  appears  from 
the  conduA  of  his  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens  ; and, 
confcious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a difeoverer,  he 
fecmB  to  have  been  jealous  of  lofing  any  portion  of  his 
Reputation  by  the  improvements  o t others  upon  his 
inventions. 

Grigory  (David),  Savilian  profe(Tor  of  aftronomy 
at  Oxford,  whom  Dr  Smith  has  termed  fubtihjjimi  inge- 
hii  nut hem ati cut , was  the  eldefl  fon  of  Mr  Gregory  of 
Kiunairdy,  brother  of  the  above  mentioned  Mr  James 
Gregory.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  in  that  city, 
lie  completed  his  (Indies  at  Edinburgh  5 and,  being 
pofleffed  of  the  mathematical  papers  of  his  uncle,  foou 
ciitinguifhed  kimfelf  likewife  as  the  heir  of  his  genius. 
In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  was  clcAed  profit  (Tor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univcifity  of  Edinburgh  ; and  pub- 
lifhed,  in  the  fame  year,  Exert  itatio  Gtomrtrka  de  di- 
ntenfxone  jgxxrarum.  Jive  fptsimm  method*  gentralis  dime  lien - 
di  ottafvij  Jfyurai,  Edinburgh,  1684,  4to.  He  faw  very 
early  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ; and 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  firfl  who  introduced  it  into 
tbc  fcliools  by  his  public  IcAures  at  Edinburgh.  4t  He 
luui  (fays  Mr  Whufton  *)  already  caufcd  feveral  of  his 
fchotars  to  keep  aAs,  as  we  call  them,  upon  feveral 
branches  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ; while  we  at 
Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignominioufly  ftudy- 
ing  the  fictitious  hvpothcfes  of  the  Cartcfian.” 

In  1691,  on  the  report  of  l>r  Bernard’s  intention 
of  refigning  the  Savilian  prefeflurihip  of  aRronomy  at 
Oxford,  David  Gregory  went  to  London  ; and  being 
patronifed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriend- 
ed by  Mr  Flamftead  the  aflrnnomcr  royal,  he  obtained 
the  vacant  prefefforihip,  for  which  Dr  Halley  wai  a 
competitor.  This  rivalfhip,  however,  inttrad  of  ani- 
inofity,  laid  the  foundation  of  friendffiipbetween  thefe 
eminent  men  ; and  Halley  foon  after  became  the  col- 
league of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  profcfforlhip  of 
geometry  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val in  London,  Mr  Gregory  had  been  elected  a ft  How 
of  the  royal  focicty;  and,  previoufly  to  lain  eleAiou  in- 


to the  Savilian  profeflbrfhip,  had  the  degree  of  doAor 
of  phylic  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford (a). 

In  1693,  he  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tion*  a refolution  of  the  Florentine  problem  de  Tejlu- 
dine  xcltformi  quadrilili  i and  he  continued  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingeni- 
ous mathematical  papers  by  the  fame  channel.  In 
1695,  he  printed  at  Oxford  Catoptrics  el  Dioptric* 
Spherics  Elements  ; a work  which,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  contains  the  fubftance  of  fome  of  his  pub- 
lic lectures  read,  eleven  years  before,  at  Edinburgh. 
This  valuable  treatife  was  republifhed  firtl  with  addi- 
tions by  Dr  William  Brown,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr  Jones  and  Dr  Defaguliers ; and  afterward* 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  with  an  appendix 
containing  an  account  of  the  Gregorian  and  Newto- 
nian telefcopes,  together  with  Mr  Hadley's  tables  for 
the  conitruAion  of  both  thofe  in  liniments.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remade,  that,  in  the  end  of  this  treatife, 
there  is  an  obfervation  which  (hows,  that  what  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a difeovery  of  a much  later  date, 
the  conftruAicn  of  achromatic  telefcopes,  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Mr  Dollond  and 
Mr  Ramfdcn,  hid  fuggeiled  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  Da- 
vid Gregory,  from  the  reflection  on  the  admirable 
contrivance  of  nature  in  combining  the  different  hu- 
mours of  the  eye.  The  paflage  is  as  follows  : “ Quod 
fi  ob  dirficuhate*  phj  lieas  in  Ipeculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
borandis  et  poliendis,  cttammim  lentihus  uti  oporteat, 
fortdllis  media  diverfz  denfitatis  ad  lentem  objrttivam 
componendam  adhiberc  utile  forrt,  ut  a natura  factum 
obfervamus  in  octdi  fabrica,  ubi  criftallinus  humor 
(fcrc  cjufdem  cum  vitro  virtutis  ad  radios  lucis  refrin- 
gendos)  aqueo  ct  vitreo  (aquae  quoad  refraAionem 
baud  abfimilibus)  conjungitur,  ad  imaginem  quam 
diflinAc  fieri  poterit,  a natura  nihil  frullra  moliente,  in 
oculi  fundo  depingendam.”  Catopt.  et  Diopt.  Sphaer. 
Elem.  Oxon.  1695,  p.  98. 

In  1702  our  author  publifhed  at  Oxford,  /tjlronomue 
Pbpfxcs  et  Geometries  Elementa  ; a work  which  is  ac- 
counted his  mailer-piece.  It  is  founded  on  the  New* 
Ionian  doctrines,  and  was  cllecmed  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton himfclf  as  a moll  excellent  explanation  and  de- 
fence of  his  philofophy.  In  the  following  year  he 
gave  to  the  world  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  works  of 
Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; in  profecution  of  a de- 
(ign  of  his  predeceflor  Dr  Bernard,  of  printing  the 
works  of  all  the  ancient  mathematicians.  In  this 
work,  although  it  contains  all  the  treatifes  attributed 
to  Euclid,  l)r  Gregory  lias  been  careful  to  point  out 
fuch  as  he  found  icufon,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be- 
lieve to  be  the  produAions  of  fame  inferior  geometri- 
cian. Ill  profecution  of  Dr  Bernard’s  plan,  Dr  Gre- 
gory engaged,  (bon  after,  with  his  colleague  Halkry,. 

rn 


Crepwv. 


(a)  On  obtaining  tire  above  profeflbrfhip,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  by  his 
brother  JarneE,  likewife  an  eminent  mathematician  ; who  held  that  office  for  thirty-three  years,  and  retiring  m. 
1725  wii  fuccecdtd  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  daughter  of  this  profeflbr  James  Gregory,  a young  Tady 
of  great  beauty  and  accompli fhment 8,  was  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  which  furnirticd  the  lubjcA. 
of  Mallet*!  well  known  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret, 

Another  brother,  Charles,  was  credited  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrew’s  by  queen  Anne  in  1707. 
This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  for  thirty-two  years;  and,  refigning  in  17391  was  fuccecdcd  by 
bis  fon,  who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  his  family,  and  died  in  1763. 
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CrcfAir.  in  the  publication  of  the  Conics  of  Apollonius  ; but  intimate  companion,  was  a member  of  the  fame  infti-  Gregory, 
» "v 1 he  had  proceeded  but  a little  way  in  this  undertaking  tutiou.  ' » |J 

when  he  died,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  at  Maiden*  In  the  year  1745  our  author  went  to  Leyden,  and 
head  in  Bcrkfliire,  A.  D.  1710.  To  the  genius  and  attended  the  lectures  of  thofc  celebrated  profiflbrs 
abilities  of  David  Gregory,  the  moft  celebrated  ma-  Gaubius,  Albums,  and  Van  Royen.  Wildcat  tin's 
tbcmaticians  of  the  age.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr  Hal*  place  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King’s 
ley,  and  Dr  Kcill,  have  given  ample  trftiironirs.  Be*  college  of  Aberdeen,  his  alma  maitr , who  regarded  him 
fidca  thofc  works  publillud  in  his  lifetime,  he  Irft  in  aa  a favourite  fun,  an  unfolicited  degree  of  doctor  of 
mamifeript,  A Short  Treotifc  of  the  Nature  and  Arkh - medicine  ; and  foon  after,  on  his  return  thither  from 
met  it  of  logarithms,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr  Holland,  he  was  elected  prouflor  of  philofophy  in  the 
Krill's  tranflation  of  Comraandinc’a  Euclid  ; and  a fame  univctfity.  Iu  this  capacity  he  read  lectures  du« 


Treatift  of  P radical  Geometry , which  was  afterwards 
trar dated,  and  publifltcd  in  1745,  by  Mr  MacWurin. 

Dr  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  Etifabrih,  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Olipbant  of  Langtown  til  Scotland. 
By  this  lady  he  had  four  Tons,  of  whom,  the  elJrft, 
David,  was  appointed  regius  profcflbr  of  modern  htftory 
M Oxford  by  king  George  1.  and  died  in  1 767,  in  an 
advanced  age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the  digni- 
ty of  dean  of  C brill  church  in  that  uoiverfity. 

Grigory  (Dr  John),  profcflbr  of  medicine  in  the 
univeriity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  fon  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  profeflor  of  medicine  in  King’s  college  Aber* 
deen,  and  grandfon  of  James  the  inventor  of  the  Gre- 
gorian tdefcope.  His  father  was  tuft  married  to  Ca- 
tharine Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Mony- 
inulk  ; by  whom  be  had  fix  childreu,  moft  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  He  married  afterwards  Anne  Chal- 
mers,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George  Chalmers 
principal  of  King’s  college,  by  whom  he  iuui  two  fens 
and  a daughter.  John,  theyoungeft  of  the  three,  was  born 
at  Abcrdtcn,  June  3.  1724.  LcPing  his  father  when 
only  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion devolved  on  his  grandfather  Principal  Chalmers, 
and  on  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  who,  up- 
on the  refrgnation  of  their  father  a fhort  time  before 


ring  the  years  1747,  <748,  and  1749,  on  mathema- 
tics, on  experimental  philofophy,  and  on  moral  phiio- 
fophy.  In  the  end  ot  1749.  however,  he  chofc  to  re- 
tign  his  profcflbrihip  of  philofophy,  his  views  being 
turned  chiefly  to  the  practice  cf  phyiic,  with  which  lie 
apprehended  the  duties  of  this  profcflbrihip,  occupying 
a great  portion  of  bis  time,  too  much  interfered.  Pre- 
vioufly,  however,  to  his  fettling  as  a phyiician  at  Aber- 
deen, he  went  fur  a few  months  to  the  Continent ; a 
tour  of  which  the  chief  motive  was  probably  amufc* 
ment,  though,  to  a mind  like  his,  certainly  not  without 
iu  profit  in  the  enlargement  of  ideas,  and  an  increafed 
knowledge  1 f mankind. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Dr  Gregory 
married,  iu  1752,  Elifabeth  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Forbes  ; a young  lady  who,  to  the  exterior  endow- 
ments of  great  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  joined 
a very  fupiriur  under  Handing,  and  an  uncommon  fharc 
of  wit.  With  her  lie  received  a handfomc  addition  of 
fortune;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  union, 
which  was  but  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  enjoyed  the 
higheft  portion  of  domcftic  happinefs.  Of  her  charac- 
ter it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  her  kufband,  in  that  ad- 
mired little  work,  A Father* s Legacy  to  Us  daughters , the 
lail  proof  of  his  affection  for  them,  declares,  that. 


his  death,  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
prufdforfhip  of  medicine  in  King’s  college.  He  like- 
wife  owed  much  in  his  infant  years,  and  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  Rudies,  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  his  coufin,  the  celebrated  Dr  Reid,  now  of  the  uni- 
veriity of  Glafgow.  The  rudiments  of  our  author’s 
clallical  education  he  received  at  the  grammar- fchoul 


“ while  he  endeavours  to  point  out  what  they  lltould 
be,  he  draws  but  a very  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of 
what  their  mother  was.”  The  field  of  medical  prac- 
tice at  Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a great  roeafure 
pre-occupird  by  his  elder  brother  Dr  }amcs  Gregory, 
and  others  of  fume  note  in  their  profeffion,  oar  author 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Thither 


of  Aberdeen  ; and,  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather, 
he  completed,  in  King’s  college,  his  ftudies  in  the  La- 
tin and  Greek  languages,  and  in  the  fcicnces  of  ethics, 
mathematics  and  imural  philofophy.  His  mailer  in 
philofophy  and  in  mathematics  was  Mr  Thomas  Gor- 
don, the  prtfent  philofophy  prefefior  of  King’s  col- 
lege, who  has  ably  filled  an  academical  chair  for  above 
half  a century. 

In  1 742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to  Edinbnrgh,  where 
the  fchool  of  medicine  was  then  rifing  to  that  celebri- 
ty which  has  fince  fo  remarkably  diilinguifhcd  it. 
Here  he  attended  the  anatomical  leisures  of  the  cider 


accordingly  he  went  in  *754;  and  being  already  known 
by  rcputatiou  as  a man  of  genius,  he  found  aa  eafy  in- 
tioduttion  to  many  ptrfonx  of  diftiuftion  both  in  the 
literary  and  polite  world.  The  late  George  Lord 
Lvtiklon  was  his  friend  and  patron.  An  attachment, 
which  was  founded  on  a ftrikiog  fimilarity  of  manners, 
of  taftes,  and  of  difpofitions,  grew'  up  into  a firm  and 
permanent  friendship  ; and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
Dr  Gregory  was  wont  to  communicate  all  his  literary 
piodudtiona,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  Comparative  Ficv>  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man,  which  made  him  firll  known  as  an  author.  Dr 


Dr  Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the  theory  of  medicine, 
and  of  Dr  Ruthrtford  on  the  pra&icc.  He  heard 
like  wife  the  prcleflions  of  Dr  Alftou  on  the  materia 
srcdica  and  botany,  and  of  Dr  Plummer  on  chemiftry. 
The  medical  focicty  of  Edinburgh,  inftituted  for  the 
free  difeufiton  of  ail  qutftions  relative  to  medicine  and 
philofophy  had  begun  to  meet  in  1737.  Of  this  fo- 
cicty we  find  Mr  Gregory  a member  in  1742,  at  the 


Gregory  likewife  enjoyed  the  fricndfhip  of  the  late 
Edward  Montague,  Efq;  and  of  his  lady,  the  celcbra- 
trn  champion  of  the  Fame  of  Shakefpeare  againft  the 
cavils  and  calumnies  of  Voltaire.  At  her  aflcmbltes, 
or  ctmverfarsoeu,  the  refort  of  taftc  and  genius,  our  au- 
thor hao  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  moft  diilinguithed  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  prefirnt  times. 


time  when  Dr  Mark  Akcnfidt,  bis  fellow  Undent,  and  In  1754  Dr  Gregory  was  c bo  fen  fellow  of  the  roy- 
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al  fncicty  of  London  ; and,  dally  advancing  in  the 
public  eftctm,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted*,  that,  had  he 
continued  his  rclidence  in  that  metropolis,  his  profef- 
fional  talents  would  have  found  their  reward  in  a very 
extcnfne  practice.  13ut  the  death  of  his  brother.  Dr 
James  Gregory,  in  November  1755,  occafioning;  a va- 
cancy in  the  profcfloifhip  of  phyfic  in  King’s  college, 
Aberdeen,  which  he  was  lolicited  to  fill,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  tire  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  and  took,  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
which  he  had  been  tlcdcd  in  his  abfcnce. 

Here  our  author  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1764,  when,  urged  by  a very  laudable  ambition,  and 
prtfumtng  on  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  af- 
fording  a reasonable  profpeci  of  fucccfs  in  a more  ex- 
tended held  of  pra&ice,  he  changed  his  place  of  refi- 
dcncc  for  Edinburgh.  His  friends  in  that  metropolis 
had  reprefented  to  him  the  fituation  of  the  college  of 
medicine  as  favourable  to  his  views  of  filling  a profef- 
fori.il  chair  in  that  univerlity;  which  accordingly  he 
obtained  in  1 766,  on  the  rdignation  of  Dr  Ruther- 
ford profeffor  of  the  pra&icc  of  phyfic.  In  the  fame 
year  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  firtt  phyficiin 
to  his  tnajefty  for  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt. 

On  liis  fir II  eftabliihment  in  the  univerhty  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr  Gregory  gave  leftures  on  the  practice  of 
phyfic  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  1769.  Af- 
terwards, by  agreement  with  Dr  Cullen,  profeffor  of 
the  theory  of  phj  fic,  thefe  two  eminent  men  gave  al- 
ternate courfcs  of  the  theory  and  of  the  pradicr — As 
a public  fpeaker.  Dr  Gregory's  manner  was  fimple, 
natural,  and  animated.  Without  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory, which  the  fubjc&  he  had  to  treat  in  a great  de- 
gree precluded,  he  expreffed  his  ideas  with  uncommon 
perfpicuity,  and  in  a ftyle  happily  attempered  between 
the  formality  of  ftudied  competition  and  the  cafe  of 
converfatiotK  It  was  his  cuitom  to  premeditate,  for  a 
Ibort  time  before  entering  the  college,  the  fubjed  of 
his  lc&urc,  confuting  thofe  authors  to  whom  he  had 
occafion  to  refer,  and  ir.aiking  in  fhort  notes  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  intended  dilcourfe  : then  fully  ma- 
iler of  his  fubjeCt,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers,  be 
fruited  to  his  natural  facility  of  expreffion  to  convey 
thofe  opinions  which  be  had  maturely  deliberated-  The 
only  lectures  which  he  committed  fully  to  writing, 
were  thofe  introductory  difeourfes  which  he  read  at  the 
beginning  of  his  annual  courfe,  and  which  are  publish- 
ed in  thefe  volumes  under  the  title  of  I*e3urtt  on  tlx 
Du  tic  1 and  ^uahficattotu  of  a Pbyfician.  Of  thefe, 
_ which  were  written  with  no  view  to  publication,  many 
copies  were  taken  by  his  pupils,  and  fomc  from  the  o- 
rigrnal  manufeript,  which  he  freely  lent  for  their  peru- 
fal.  On  hearing  that  a copy  had  been  offered  for  file 
to  a bookfdler,  it  became  necefTary  to  anticipate  a 
fraudulent,  and  perhaps  a mutilated  publication,  by  au- 
thoring an  imprs  Avon  from  a corrected  copy,  of  which 
he  gave  the  profits  to  a favourite  pupil.  Thefe  lec- 
tures were  lirit  publilhed  in  1770,  and  afterwards  in  au 
enlarged  and  more  perfect  form  in  177a. 

In  the  fame  year,  1772,  Dr  Gregory  published 
Element j of  the  Pratiice  of  Phyfic  t for  the  ufe  of  Student t ; 
a wotk  intended  folcly  for  fits  own  pupils,  and  to  be 
tried  by  himfclf  as  a text-book  to  be  commented  upon 
aa  his  courfe  uf  lectures.  In  an  advxrufemcnt  prefixed 


to  ibis  work,  lie  figoified  bis  intention  of  comprehend- 
ing in  it  the  whole  feries  of  difeafes  of  which  he 
treated  in  his  lc&urct  on  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  ; but 
this  intention  Ire  did  not  live  to  accomplilh,  having 
brought  down  the  work  no  further  than  to  the  end  of 
the  clafs  of  Febrile  Difcales. — In  his  academical  lec- 
tures, Dr  Gregory  nevtT  attempted  to  raiflcad  the  Au- 
dent  by  Haltering  views  of  the  perfection  of  the  fei- 
ence;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  point  out 
its  defeats ; wifely  judging,  that  a thorough  fenfc  of 
the  imperfection  of  an  art  or  fcicnce  is  the  firft  flcp 
towards  its  improvement.  In  this  view  he  was  care- 
ful to  expofe  the  fallauoufnefs  of  the  feveral  theories 
and  hypothefes  which  have  had  the  moft  extenfive  cur- 
rency, and  perpetually  inculcated  the  danger  of  fylle- 
matizing  with  limited  experience,  or  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  faCts.  Yet  in  the  work  LA  mentioned 
it  will  appear,  from  the  order  in  which  he  has  treated 


Gregory. 


of  the  feveral  difeafes,  that  lie  did  not  entirely  neglect' 
the  fy Hematic  arrangements  of  other  authors.  Thefe, 
however,  he  warned  his  pupils,  that  he  had  not  adopt- 
ed from  any  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  thofe  theo- 
ries to  which  they  referred,  but  only  as  affording  that 
degree  of  method,  and  regularity  of  pLan,  which  i« 
found  to  be  the  beft  help  to  the  itudy  of  any  fciencc. 
Confidcring  a rational  theory  of  phyfic  to  be  as  yet  • 
dciideratum,  it  was  his  objcCt  to  commuuicatc  to  hit-, 
pupils  the  greateft  portion  of  practical  knowledge;  aa 
the  only  bails  on  whioh  fuch  a theory  could  ever  be 
reared.  His  method,  tn  Heating  of  the  feveral  difeafes,  _ 
was  tirft  to  mention  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  un- 
dcrltood  among  phyfidans  to  charatterife  or  define  a-, 
difeafe  ; proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  more  par- 
ticular lei  ies  of  fymptoms  and  their  ocralional  varie- 
ties ; to  point  out  accurately  the  Jugncfiit  fymptoms, . 
or  thofe  by  which  one  difeafe  is  cfTcntially  diilinguifh- 
cd  from  others  that  refemblc  it,  and  to  mark  dike wife- 
thc  prognoRice  by  which  a phyfic  ian  is  enabled  to  con- 
jecture of  the  probable  event  of  a difeafe,  whether  fa- 
vourable «r  other  wife.  He  then  proceeded  to  fpccify. 
tiie  various  caufct,  predifpoting,  occaiional,  and  proxi- 
mate ; accounting,  as  far  as  he  thought  could  be  done 
on  juft  principles,  for  the  appearance  of  the  feveral 
fymptoms;  and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  the  general 
plan  of  cure,  the  particular  remedies  to  be  employed, 
and  the  cautions  requisite  in  the  admin  ifti  at  ion  of 
them.  Thus  dcfirout  of  ellablifhing  the  fcicnce  of 
medicine  upon  the  folid  foundation  of  practice  and 
experience ; ami  knowing  that  many  things  afferted  aa 
facts  by  medical  writers  have  been  adorned  on  a very 
carelcfs  obfervation,  while  confirming  a favourite  thro« 
ry ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  real  and  im- 
portant fails  have,  fiom  the  fame  fpirit  of  fyflem* . 
been  explained  away  and  diferedited  ; he  conltantly 
endeavoured,  both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  in- 
culcate to  his  pupils  the  ncctffiiy  of  extreme  caution 
cither  in  admitting  or  in  denying  medical  fads,  or 
what  arc  commonly  given  as  fuch.  To. the  defire  of 
enforcing  this  nccdlary  caution  is  owing  that  multi- 
tude of  queries  respecting  matters  of  fact,  as  well  as 
matt ei*  of  opinion,  which  occurs  in  the  Element*  of  the* 
PraSke  of  Phyfic.  . . ^ 

Dr  Gregory,  loon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and,- 
as  he  himicif  fays,  *♦  for  the  amufement  of  his  falitar y» 
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Gregory,  hours,”  employed  himfclf  in  the  compofition  of  that 
™ir""T  admirable  tract,  inlitled,//  Father* t Legacy  to  hie  Daugh- 

ters i a work  which,  though  certainly  never  intended 
by  its  author  for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have  been 
an  unwarrantable  diminution  of  Ilia  fame,  and  a capri- 
• cious  refufal  of  a general  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have 

limited  to  the  foie  purpofe  for  which  11  was  originally 
de tinned.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
pnhtilhcd  after  the, author's  death  by  his  eldctl  fon. 
This  work  is  a mull  amiable  difplay  of  the  piety 
and  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  his  confummatc  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  It  nunifelts 
fuch  folicitudc  for  their  welfare, as  (Irongly  recommends 
the  advice  which  he  gives,  lie  fpeaks  of  the  female 
fix  in  the  moil  honourable  terms,  and  labours  to  in- 
create  its  ellimation,  whil.l  he  plainly,  yet  genteelly 
and  tenderly,  points  out  the  errors  into  which  young 
ladies  are  pionc  to  fall.  It  is  particulaily  obfervablc, 
in  what  high  and  honourable  terms  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  Chriilian  worfhip,  and  faithful 
minitlers ; how  warmly  he  recommends  to  his  daugh- 
ters the  ferious  and  devout  woilhip  of  God  in  public 
and  ptivate.  He  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and 
behaviour,  which  were  particularly  fulled  to  their  edu- 
cation, rank,  and  circumlUncc* } and  recommends  that 
gentlrncfs,  benevolence,  and  modi  tty,  which  adorn  the 
character  of  the  ladies,  and  do  particular  honour  to 
their  fix.  Hil  advices,  with  regard  to  love,  courtihip, 
and  man  rage,  are  peculiarly  wile,  and  uitcrelling  to 
them.  They  fhovv  what  careful  obfrrvatiou  he  had 
made  on  female  domcltic  conduct,  and  on  the  different 
effects  of  poffcffmg  or  wauling  the  virtues  and  qualities 
which  he  recommends.  1 here  is  iomething  peculiar- 
ly curious,  animated,  and  ufeful,  in  hia  directions  to 
them,  how  to  judge  of,  and  manifeit  an  honourable 
paflion  in,  and  towards  the  other  (ex,  and  in  the  very 
accurate  and  ufeful  dillinttion  which  he  makc3  be- 
tween true  and  (alfe  delicacy.  Nolhing  can  be  more 
it r iking  and  affeding,  nothing  more  likely  to  give  hia 
paternal  advices  their  deli  red  effert,  than  tire  refprd- 
iul  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  mentions  his 
lady  their  mother,  and  the  irreparable  lofa  which  he 
and  they  fiftaincd  by  her  early  death.  In  Ihort,  in 
this  ttad,  the  ptofeffor  (hines  with  peculiar  luttre  as 
a hulband  and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  domellic  liappinefs. 

TJicfc  letters  to  his  daughters  were  evidently  written 
under  the  impreflion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr  Gre- 
gory had  reafon  to  apprehend  Irora  a contlitutiun  fub- 
ject  to  the  gout,  which  had  begun  to  (how  itfclf  at  ire 
regular  intervals  even  from  the  1 8th  year  of  his  age. 
His  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  difeafe,  died 
fuddcnly  in  1 770,  while  fitting  at  table.  Dr  Gregory 
had  piognottieatcd  for  himfclf  a limilar  death;  an 
event  of  which,  among  his  friends,  he  often  talked, 
but  had  no  apprehcnlion  of  the  nearnefs  of  its  ap- 
proach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773,  in  con- 
vention with  his  fon  the  prefent  Dr  James  Gicgory, 
the  latter  remarking,  that  having  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  had  no  return  of  a lit,  he  might  make  his 
account  with  a pretty  feverc  attack  at  that  icafon  ; he 
received  the  obfenration  with  lome  degree  of  auger, 
as  he  felt  himfclf  then  in  his  ufual  ltaie  of  health. 
The  prtdi&ion,  however,  was  too  true ; for  having 
gcuic  to  bed  ou  the  9th  of  February  1773,  with  no 


apparent  diforder,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Gregory, 
Hi*  death  had  been  instantaneous,  and  probably  in  his  °re‘ 
fltep  ; for  there  was  not  the  fmalleit  difeompofure  of  — 
limb  or  of  feature,— a perfeff  Euthanafia. 

Dr  Gregory,  in  perfon,  was  conliderably  above  the 
middle  fixe.  His  frame  of  body  was  compared  with 
fymmetry,  but  not  with  elegance.  His  limbs  were 
not  active;  he  ltoopcd  fo  me  what  in  his  gait ; and  his 
countenance,  from  a fullnefs  of  feature  and  a heaviness 
of  eye,  gave  no  external  indication  of  fuperior  power 
of  mind  or  abilities.  It  was  otherwife  when  engaged 
in  conversation.  His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  moll  exprcflivc.  Hi-  had  a warmth  of 
tone  and  of  gefturc  which  gave  a pleating  intcreit  to 
every  thing  which  he  uttered:  But,  uuited  with  this 
animation,  there  was  in  him  a genilencfs  and  fimplici- 
ty  of  manner,  which,  with  little  attention  to  the  ex- 
terior and  regulated  forms  of  politenefs,  was  moic  en- 
gaging than  the  moil  fmiihed  addrefs.  His  converfation 
flowed  with  cafe  ; and,  when  in  company  with  literary 
men,  without  affecting  a difplay  of  knowledge,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  (lores  of  his  mind.  He  polTdTcd  a large 
fliare  of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affe&ions,  which,  in 
the  exercifc  of  profedion,  mauifeltcd  thcmfelvcs  in 
many  namclcfs,  but  important,  attentions  to  thofc  un- 
der his  care ; attentions  which,  proceeding  in  him 
from  an  extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not 
fquared  to  the  citcumltanccs  or  rank  of  the  patient, 
but  ever  bellowed  molt  liberally  where  they  were 
mofl  rcquifitc.  In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not 
fatislicd  with  a faithful  difcharge  of  bis  public  duties. 

To  many  of  thefe,  it  ranges*  in  the  country,  and  far  re- 
moved from  all  who  had  a natural  intcreit  in  their  con- 
cerns, it  was  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  and  countenance  of  one  fo  universal- 
ly rcfpc&ed  and  eilccmed.  Through  him  they  found 
an  eafy  introduction  to  an  enlarged  and  elegant  fo- 
cicty  ; and,  what  to  them  was  Hill  more  valuable,  they 
experienced  in  him  a friend  who  was  ever  eafy  of  ac- 
cels,  and  ready  to  alhil  them  to  the  ntmoll  with  his 
counfel  and  patronage. — The  lame  fpirit  of  philan- 
thropy endeared  him  in  a particular  manner  to  his  in- 
timate friends;  among  whom  may  be  ranked  moil  of 
the  Scottilh  literati  of  his  time. — Some  time  after  his 
death,  the  proftfforftiip  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine 
was  bellowed  upon  his  cldctt  fon  the  prefent  Dr  Jimcfl  » 
Gregory  ; who  has  fincc  f me  ceded  to  the  Practical 
Chair,  lately  tilled  by  that  oilier  mult  eminent  pro- 
feffor  Dr  Cullen. 

GRE- hound.  See  Canis. — Among  a litter  of 
gre- hound  puppies,  the  belt  are  always  thofc  which  * 

are  lighted.  Theft  will  make  the  nimblclt  dogs  as 
they  grow  up.  The  gre- hound  is  belt  for  open  coun- 
tries where  there  is  little  covert.  In  thefe  places  there 
will  fometimes  be  a courfc  after  a hare  of  two  or  three 
miles  or  more,  and  both  the  Jogs  and  the  game  in  light 
all  the  while.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  gre- 
hound  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  iu  running:  but  this 
feems  to  be  an  error;  for  the  dog  is  both  longer  made,  . 
and  conliderably  llrongcr,  than  the  bitch  of  the  fame 
kind.  In  the  breeding  thefe  dogs  the  bitch  is  princi- 
pally to  be  regarded  ; for  it  is  found  by  experience,  . 
that  the  belt  dog  and  a bad  bitch  will  not  get  fo  good  - 
puppice  as  an  indifferent  dog  with  a good  bitch.  The 
dug  aud  bitch  Arnold  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
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fame  age ; ami  for  the  breeding  of  fine  and  petfeft 
dogs,  they  fhould  not  be  more  th.m  four  year*  old. 
An  old  bitch  may  be  ufed  with  a young  dog,  but  the 
puppies  of  a young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will  never  be 
gooi  for  any  thing. 

The  general  food  for  a greyhound  ought  to  be 
chipping?  or  rafpings  of  bread,  with  foft  bones  and 
grillles;  and  thofe  chipping#  ought  always  to  be  foaked 
in  beef  cr  mutton  broth. 

The  proper  exercife  for  a gre-hound  is  courfmg  him 
three  times  a week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood; 
which  will  animate  him  in  the  higlicft  degree,  and 
encourage  him  to  profecute  his  game.  But  the  hare 
alfo  fhould  ever  have  fair  play.  She  fhould  have  the 
law,  as  it  is  called ; that  is,  have  leave  to  run  about 
twelve  fcore  yard*  before  the  dog  is  flipped  at  her, 
that  he  may  have  fome  difficulty  in  the  courfe,  and 
not  pick  up  the  game  too  eafily.  If  he  kills  the  hare, 
he  mull  never  be  fufTered  to  tear  her  ; but /he  mull  be 
taken  from  him,  his  mouth  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and 
the  liver  and  lights  given  him  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment. Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  wail  ted 
with  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is  to 
be  fed. 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to  courfc,  he 
fhould  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a toaft  and 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out 
to  the  field.  The  kennelling  thefe  dogs  is  of  great 
ufe,  always  giving  them  fpirit  and  nimblencfs  when 
they  arc  let  loofe : and  the  bell  way  of  managing  a 
line  gre  hound  is,  never  to  let  him  tlir  out  of  the 
kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or 
com  fing. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  lying 
in  W.  Long.  61.  40.  N.  Lat.  12.  o.  It  is  the  Uil  of 
the  Windward  Caribbees  ; and  lies  30  leagues  north 
of  new  Andalufu,  on  the  continent.  According  to 
fome,  it  is  24  leagues  in  corapafs;  according  to  others, 
only  22  ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and 
in  fome  places  15  in  breadth.  The  chief  port,  formerly 
called  Louis,  now  St  Gforge*/1  (lands  on  the  well  fide  of 
the  iiland,  in  the  middle  of  a large  bay,  with  a fandy  bot- 
tom. It  is  pretended  that  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400 
tuns,  may  ride  fccurc  from  ilorms;  and  that  1 eo  (hips,  of 
icco  tons  each,  may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A 
large  round  bafon,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a bank 
of  fand,  would  contain  a confiderable  number  of  (hips, 
if  the  bank  was  cut  through  : but  by  reafon  of  it  the 
large  fhips  arc  obliged  to  pafs  within  60  paces  of  one 
of  the  mountains  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  j 
the  other  mountain  lying  about  half  a mile  diftant. 
The  iiland  abounds  with  wild  game  and  fifh ; it  produces 
alfo  very  fine  timber,  but  the  cocoa-tree  is  obferved 
not  to  thrive  here  fo  well  as  in  the  other  iflands.  A 
lake  on  a high  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  the  iiland, 
fupplies  it  with  frefh-water  dreams.  Several  bays  and 
harbours  lie  round  the  iiland,  fome  of  which  might  be 
fortified  to  great  advantage ; fo  that  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  (hipping,  not  being  fubjed  to  hurricanes.  The 
foil  is  capable  of  producing  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo, 
prafe,  and  millet. 

In  1638,  M.  Poincy,  a Frenchman,  attempted  to 
make  a fctilcmcnt  in  Grenada ; but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Caiibbcans,  who  reforted  to  this  iiland  in  greater 
•umbers  than  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  probably  cn 
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account  of  the  game  with  which  it  abounded.  In  i<Syo,  ' 
Monf.  Parquet,  governor  of  Martinico,  carried  over  ‘ 
from  that  iiland  200  men,  furuilhed  with  prefects  to 
reconcile  the  lavages  to  .them  ; but  with  arms  to  fub- 
duc  them,  in  cafe  they  (hould  prove  intradable.  The 
favages  are  faid  to  have  been  frightened  into  fubmif- 
fiun  by  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen;  but,  according 
to  fome  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 
the  new-comers;  but,  in  confideration  of  fome  knives* 
hatchets,  fcilfars,  and  other  toys,  yielded  to  Parquet 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  referring  to  themfelve* 
their  own  habitations.  The  Abbe  Raynal  informs  us* 
that  thefe  lirll  French  culoniili,  imagining  they  had 
purchafcd  the  ifland  by  thefe  trifles,  aflumed  the  fove- 
rcigntv,  and  foon  acted  as  tyrants.  The  Caribs,  un- 
able to  contend  wich  them  by  force,  took  their  ufual 
method  of  murdering  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in  a 
dcfciicdefs  (late.  This  produced  a war;  and  the 
French  let  tiers  having  received  a reinforcement  of  303 
men  from  Martinico,  forced  the  lavages  to  retire  to  a 
mountain  ; from  whence,  after  exhaulting  all  their  ar- 
rows, they  rolled  down  great  logs  of  wood  on  their 
enemies.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  favages 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  again  attacked  the 
French,  but  were  defeated  anew ; and  were  at  Ull  dri- 
ven to  fuch  dcfpcraiion,  that  40  of  them,  who  had  esca- 
ped from  the  daughter,  jumped  from  a precipice  into 
the  fca,  where  they  all  perilhed,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  From  thence 
the  rock  was  called  U monte  Jcs  Jauieurjt  or  **  the  hill 
of  the  leapcrs;”  which  name  it  Hill  retains.  The 
Trench  then  destroyed  the  habitations  and  all  the  pro* 
vi lions  of  the  favages ; but  frefh  fupplies  of  Carib* 
beans  arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with  ^reat  vigour* 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed.  Upon 
this  they  rcfolved  totally  to  exterminate  the  natives  s 
and  having  accordingly  attacked  the  favages  unaware** 
they  inhumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  the  men  ; burning  all  their  boats  and  ca>» 
nocB,  to  cut  off  alfo  communication  between  the  few 
furvivors  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Notwithiland- 
ing  all  thefe  barbarous  precautions,  however,  the  Ca*» 
ribbees  proved  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  French-; 
and  their  frequent  infurretliuns  at  lail  obliged  Par- 
quet to  fell  all  his  property  in  the  ifland  to  the  Count 
dc  Cerillac  in  1637.  The  new  proprietor,  who  puiy 
chafed  Parquet's  property  for  30,000  crowns,,  fent 
thither  a pet  Ion  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the  if- 
land. He  bekaved  with  fuch  infupportahle  tyranny, 
that  moll  of  the  coloniils  retired  to  Martinico ; and 
the  few  who  remained  condemned  him  to  death  af- 
ter a formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  jufticc  that 
tried  this  mifereant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called 
Arcbangdi)  who  could  write.  A farrier  wsu  the  per- 
fon  who  impeached:  and  he,  inflead  of  the  fignaturca* 
fealed  with  a horfe-lhoe  ; and  Archangeli,  who  pei^- 
formed  the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  round  it  thefe  word* 
in  French,  *'  Mark  of  Mr  dc  la  Brie,  counfcl  for  the 
court.'*  . 

It  was  apprehended  that  die  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  a fcntcncc  palled  with  fuch  un ufual  formali- 
ties ; and  therefore  moll  of  the  judges  of  the  gover- 
nor’s crimes,  and  witnefles  of  his  execution,  di [appear- 
ed. Only  thofe  remained  whofe  obfeurity  fcrcencd 
them  from  the  puriuit  of  the  laws.  By  an  eft  1 mate, 
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Oianda.  taken  in  1700,  there  were  at  Grenada  no  more  than 
Ljl  ■*'“ ' 251  white  people,  53  free  forages  or  mulattoei,  and 

525  Haves*  The  ufcful  animal*  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole  cul- 
ture con  lifted  of  3 plantations  of  fugar  and  52  of  indi- 
go.— The  iflaod  had  been  fold  in  1664  to  the  French 
Weft  India  company  for  100,000  livrcs. 

This  unfavourable  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada 
was  changed  in  1714.  The  change  was  owing  to  the 
flour  Idling  condition  of  Martinicu.  The  richcft  of 
the  (hips  from  that  ifland  were  fent  to  the  Spaniih 
coafts,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
in  refreshments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  under- 
took this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  iHand 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultivation. 
6ome  traders  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  ftaves  and 
utcnftls  to  ercA  fugar  plantations.  An  open  account 
was  eftabli (hed  between  the  two  colonics.  Grenada 
was  clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  itB  rich  produce  ; 
and  the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed, 
when  the  war  in  174a  interrupted  the  communication 
between  the  two  ifland*,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  plantations.  This  loh  was 
fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  purfued 
during  the  hoftilities  with  all  the  a&ivity  and  eager- 
nefs  that  induilry  could  infpire. — The  peace  of  1 748 
revived  all  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the  former  fuur- 
ces  of  wealth.  In  1753  l^c  population  of  Grenada 
con  lifted  of  1262  white  people,  175  free  negroes, 
and  11,991  flaves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298 
horfes  or  mules,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3178 
Iheep,  902  goats,  and  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
rofe  to  83  fugar-phmtatiuns,  2,725,600  coffee-trees, 
150,300  cocoa- trees,  and  800  cotton-plants.  The 
provilion*  con  tilled  of  5,740,45c  trenches  of  caffada, 
933,596  banana  trees,  and  143  fqnarcs  of  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  colony  made  a rapid  progrefs,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  its  foil ; but  in  the  c uric  0/ the 
laft  war  but  one  the  ifland  was  taken  by  the  Britifh. 
At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  fide  of 
St  George**  harbour  was  ftrohgly  fortified,  and  might 
have  made  a good  defence,  but  furrendtred  without 
firing  a gun  ; and  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1763  the 
ifland  was  ceded  to  Britain.  On  this  ceflion,  and  the 
management  of  the  colony  after  that  twnt,  the  AbW 
Raynal  has  the  following  remark*. — “This  long  train 
of  evils  [the  ambition  and  mifmanagement  of  hi*  coun- 
trymen 3 has  thrown  Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the 
ErtglHh,  who  are  in  poffefiion  of  this  conqueft  by  the 
treaty  of  1763.  But  how  long  will  they  keep  this 
colony  ? Or,  will  it  never  again  be  reftored  to  France? 
— England  has  not  made  a fortunate  beginning.  In 
the  fii  ft  enthufiafm  railed  by  an  acquifition,  of  which 
the  higheft  opinion  had  been  previoufly  formed,  every 
one  was  eager  to  purchafe  eftates  there.  They  fold 
for  much  more  than  their  real  value.  This  caprice, 
by  cxprlling  old  colon! ftg  who  were  inured  to  the  cli- 
mate, has  lent  about  L.  1,553,000  out  of  the  mother- 
country'.  This  imprudence  has  been  followed  by  ano- 
ther. The  new  proprietors,  milled,  no  doubt,  by  na- 
tional pride,  have  fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of 
their  predeccffors.  They  have  attempted  to  alter  the 
mode  of  living  among  their  flaves.  The  negroes,  who 
from  their  very  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their 
cuAoms  than  ether  men,  have  revolted.  It  hath  been 


found  ncceflary  t*  fend  out  troops,  and  to  flied  blood.  Grenada. 
The  whole  colony  was  filled  w ith  fufplcions.  The 
matters  who  had  laid  them  Helves  under  a neceflity  of 
ufing  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
maffacred  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours  have 
declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity 
has  at  length  been  reftored.  The  number  of  Have* 
has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce 
has  been  railed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  the 
Frcoch  government.  The  plantations  will  ftffl  be  im- 
proved by  the  neighbourhood  of  a dozen  of  i Hands, 
called  the  Grtnudinc*  or  Grenadi/loej,  that  arc  depend- 
ent on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three  to  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  but  do  not  afford  a tingle 
fpring  of  water.  The  air  is  whokfomc.  The  ground, 
covered  only  -with  thin  bufhes,  Las  not  been  fcrcencd 
from  the  fun.  it  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  are  fatal  to  the  hulbindman.  Cariacou,  the 
only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which  the  French  have 
occupied,  was  at  firft  frequented  by  turtle  tilhennen  ; 
who,  iu  the  leifure  afforded  them  by  fo  cafy  an  occu- 
pation, employed  thcmfelves  in  clearing  the  ground. 

In  proctfi,  of  time,  their  fmall  number  was  increafed 
by  the  accdfion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guade- 
loupe; who,  finding  that  their  phntatious  were  destroy- 
ed by  a particular  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Canacou. 

The  ifland  flourilhed  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  inhabitants  collected  about  1200  Have*, 
by  whole  labours  they  made  thcmfclvei  a revenue  of 
near  20,000  a-year  iu  cotton. — The  other  Grenadines 
do  not  afford  a project  of  the  fame  advantages,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fuc- 
cccdcd  remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  largeft  and 
moll  fertile  of  thefe  ifland*,  which  is  no  more  than  tw-> 
leagues  diftant  from  St  Vincent.’* 

In  the  year  1 779  the  conquclt  of  this  ifland  was 
accomptifhed  by  D'Eftaign  the  Freurh  admiral,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  attempting  it  before  by  his 
enterprife  againft  St  Vincent.  Immediately  after  his 
conqueft  of  St  Lucia,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a 
fqiudron  under  M.  de  la  Mottc,  he  frt  fail  for  Grenada 
with  a fleet  of  26  fail  of  die  line  and  12  frigates,  ha- 
ving on  board  ro,oco  land  forces.  Here  he  arrived 
on  the  fccond  of  July;  andjanded  3000  troops,  chiefly 
Irifli,  being  part  of  the  brigade  compofed  of  native* 
ol  Inland  in  the  fcrvice  of  France.  Thcfe  were  con- 
ducted by  Count  Dillon,  who  difpofed  them  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  furround  die  hill  that  overlooks  and 
commands  George’s  Town,  together  with  the  fort 
and  harbour.  To  oppofe  thrfc,  Lord  M‘Cartncy,  the 
governor,  hid  only  about  150  regulars,  and  300  or 
4C0  armed  inhabitants;  but  though  all  rcGllancc  was. 
evidently  vain,  he  determined  ncverthclcfs  to  make  an 
honourable  and  gallant  defence.  The  preparations  he 
made  were  fuch  as  induced  D’Eftaign  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  attack  ; and,  even  with  liis  vail  fuperiority 
of  force,  the  firft  attack  on  the  entrenchments  proved 
unfuccefsful.  The  fccond  continued  two  hours  ; when 
the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immenfc  dis- 
parity of  numbers  who  affaultcd  them,  after  liaving 
killed  or  wounded  300  of  their  antagonifts.  Having 
thus  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  intrcnchments  on 
the  hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to- 
wards the  fort  which  lay  under  it ; on  which  the  go- 
vernor demanded  a capitulation.  The  terms,  however, 
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Grenid*.  were  fo  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  both 
► the  governor  and  inhabitants  agreed  in  rejc&ing  them  ; 

and  determined  rather  to  furrender  without  any  con- 
ditions at  all  than  upon  thole  which  appeared  fo  ex- 
travagant. On  this  occafion  D’Eftaign  ib  (aid  to  have 
behaved  in  a very  haughty  and  fevere  manner;  indul- 
ging his  foldicrs  alfo  in  the  moil  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties, and  in  which  they  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther  had  they  not  been  reftrained  by  the  Irilh  troops 
in  the  French  fcrvice. 

In  the  mean  time  admiral  Byron,  who  had  been 
convoying  the  homeward-bound  Weft  India  fleet,  ha- 
flened  to  Si  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  recovering  it ; but 
being  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a defeent  had  been 
made  at  Gtenada,  he  changed  his  eourfe,  hoping  that 
Lord  M'Cartncy  would  be  able  to  hold  out  till  his  ar* 
•rival.  On  the  fixth  of  July  he  came  in -fight  of  the 
French  fleet ; and,  without  regarding  D’Eftaign’* 
ftiperiority  of  fix  (hips  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
determined  if  pofiible  to  force  him  to  a dole  engage- 
ment. The  Fiench  commander,  however,  was  not 
fo  confident  of  hib  own  prowefs  as  to  run  the  rifle 
of  an  encounter  of  this  kind  ; and  having  already  at- 
chieved  his  couqucft,  had  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
serve it.  His  defigns  were  facilitated  by  the  good 
condition  of  his  fleet ; which  being  more  lately  come 
out  of  port  than  that  of  the  Britifh,  failed  faftcr,  fo  that 
he  was  thus  cuabled  to  keep  at  what  diftance  he 
pleafed.  The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  admiral  Barrington  with  hi*  own  and 
two  other  (hips  got  up  to  the  van  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  attacked  with  the  grcatefl  fpirit.  As  the  other 
fhips  of  his  divtfion,  however,  were  not  able  to  get  ujp  to 
his  afljftancc,  thefe  three  (hips  were  neccffarily  obliged 
to  encounter  a valt  fuperiority,  and  of  confequencc  fuf- 
fered  exceedingly.  'I  he  battle  was  carried  on  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  the  fame  unequal  manner ; nor  were 
the  Btilifh  commandets,  though  they  ufed  their  utmoft 
efforts  for  this  purpofe,  able  to  biing  the  French  to  a 
clofe  engagement.  Thus  captains  Collingwood,  Ed- 
wards, and  Conftvallis,  flood  the  tire  of  the  whole 
French  fleet  for  fomc  time.  Captain  Fanlhaw*  of  the 
Monmouth,  a 64  gun  fhip,  threw  himielf  fingly  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy’s  vanj  and  admiral  Rowley  and 
captain  Butchart  fought  at  the  fame  disadvantage  : fo 
that  finding  it  impoflible  to  continue  the  engagement 
with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  a general  reflation  of 
tiring  took  place  about  noon.  It  recommenced  in  the 
fame  manner  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ; and  laftcd, 
with  different  interruptions,  till  the  evening.  During 
this  action  fomc  of  the  Britifh  fhrpa  had  forced 
their  way  into  St  George’s  harbour,  not  imagining 
that  the  enemy  were  already  in  poflefiioii  of  the  ifland. 
They  were  foon  undeceived,  however,  by  perceiving 
the  French  colours  flying  afhorc,  and  the  guns  and 
batteries  firing  at  them.  This  difeovery  put  an  end 
to  the  defign  which  had  brought  on  the  engagement  ? 
and  as  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  providing  tor 
the  fafety  of  the  Britifh  tranfports,  which  were  in  dan- 
ger from  the  number  of  the  enemy’s  frigates,  the  en- 
gagement was  finally  difeontinued.  During  this  action 
iomc  of  admiral  Byron's  flops  had  fullered  extremely* 
The  Lion  of  64  guns,  captain  Cornwallis,  was  found 
incapable  of  rejoining  the  fleet  which  were  plying  to 
jviudward ; and  was  therefore  obliged  to  bear  away 
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alone  before  the  wind.  Two  other  (hips  lay  far  aftern  Ore 
in  a very  diflreflcd  flirtation  ; but  no  attempt  was  made  4*,ru 
to  capture  them,  nor  did  the  French  admiral  fliow  the 
lead  inclination  to  renew  the  engagement. 

Grenada  was  rrltored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace. — George  •«  town,  or  fit  George’s,  is 
the  refidence  of  the  governor ; and  the  prcl’cnt  gover- 
nor, general  Matthew,  m&de  a prefent  to  the  citi- 
zens of  a clock  and  bells  laft  fpring  ( 1 790).  The  gar- 
rifon  con  tilled  at  that  time  of  artillery',  two  regiments 
of  Europeans,  and  one  of  blacks.  As  there  are  fede- 
ral fmall  iflands  fubject  to  the  law's  enacted  in  Gre- 
nada, they  each  eleCt  a perfon  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
general  aflcmbly,  which  is  always  held  in  St  Georgc’a. 

As  none  of  the  Grenadines  have  a harbour  fit  for  large 
veflcls,  the  produce  of  them  is  conveyed  in  fmall  veflcls 
to  St  George’s,  from  whencg'it  is  exported  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  otc.  From 
the  number  of  veflcls  that  arrive  there  yearly  from  dif- 
ferent places,  and  from  its  being  the  feat  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  has  become  fo  populous,  that  two  news  pa- 
pers are  publifhed  in  it.  On  occafion  of  the  late  pro- 
fpect  of  a w'ar  with  Spain,  an  a €t  was  pafled  here  ir 
February  1790,  obliging  every  gentleman  to  give  in 
upon  oath  the  value  of  his  eilate,  and  the  nnmbcr  of 
blacks  upon  it,  in  order  that  the  general  aflcmbly  might 
afeertain  the  number  of  Have*  each  ftiould  fend  to  work 
upon  the  fortifications  on  Richmond- hill,  near  St 
George’s. 

GRENADINES,  or  Gsenadillos.  See  the  pre- 
ceding article. — It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  Grena- 
dines do  not  afford  a tingle  drop  of  ffclh  water.  A fmaU 
fpring  however  has  been  lately  difeovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal ifland  Cariacou,  by  digging  ; but  being  of  great 
value,  it  is  kept  locked  by  the  proprietor  Mr  Mayes. 

The  capital  of  that  ifland  is  called  llillboruugh,  in 
which  there  is  a fmall  church. 

GREN.WLLE,  a name  given  by  the  French  wri- 
ters to  a preparation  of  copper,  which  the  Chincfc  ufe 
as  a red  colour  in  fomc  of  their  finclt  china,  particu- 
larly for  that  colour  which  is  called  oil  red,  or  rul  m 
oil.  The  china-ware  coloured  with  this  is  very  dear. 

The  manner  in  which  they  procure  the  preparation  is 
thusMithey  have  in  China  no  fuch  thing  as  friver- coin- 
ed money,  but  they  ufe  in  commerce  bars  or  mafles  of 
fiber;  thefe  they  pay  and  receive  in  large  bargains  5 
and  among  a nation  fo  full  of  fraud  as  the  Chinrfe* 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  are  too  often  adulterated 
with  too  great  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  pafs,  how- 
ever, in  this  ftate  in  the  common  payments.  There 
are  fume  occalions,  however,  fuch  a*  the  paying  the 
taxes  and  contributions,  on  which  they  muft  have  their 
filverpure  and  line:  on  this  occafion  they  have  rccourfc 
to  certain  people,  whole  foie  buiinefsit  is  to  refine  the 
filver,  and  feparate  it  from  the  copper  and  the  lead  it 
contains.  This  they  do  iu  furnace#  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe, and  with  very  convenient  veflcls.  While  the 
copper  is  in  fuiion,  they  take  a fmall  brufli,  and  dip 
the  end  of  it  into  water  ; then  linking  the  handle  of 
the  brufli,  they  fprinkle  the  water  by  degrees  upon  the 
melted  copper  ; a fort  of  pellicle  forms  itfelf  by  this 
means  on  the  furfacc  of  the  matter,  which  they  take 
oft  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  arid  immediately 
throwing  it  into  a large  veffcl  of  cold  water,  it  forms 
that  red  powder  which  is  called  lire grcnaillt i they  re- 
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G reroute,  pest  the  operation  every  time  they  in  this  manner  fc- 
Crcfham-  pirate  the  copper  ; and  this  furnifhes  them  with  as 
much  of  the  grenaUle  as  they  have  occafion  for  in  their 
china  works. 

GRENOBLE,  a large,  populous,  and  ancient  town 
of  Dauphioy  in  France,  with  a bifliop’s  fee.  It  con- 
tains a great  number  of  handfomc  ftruflures,  parti®- 
larly  the  churches  and  convents.  The  leather  and 
gloves  that  arc  made  here  are  highly  efteemed.  It  is 
(catcd  on  the  river  I fere,  over  which  there  arc  two 
bridges  to  pafr  into  that  part  called  Perritre , a large 
ftrcct  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  E.  Long.  5.  49. 
N.  Lat.  45. 11. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Norfolk,  was  bom  in  1519.  He  was,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king’s  agent 
at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  ; 
and  in  1 551,  he  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family. 
This  employment  was  fufpended  on  the  acccffion  of 
queen  Mary  : but  on  proper  reprefentations,  was  rc- 
ftored  to  him  again.  Queen  Elizabeth  confetrcd  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him  her 
agent  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  at  this  time  he  thought 
proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a manfion-houfc  in  the 
city,  fuitablc  to  his  ftation  and  dignity  ; with  which 
iiilention  he  built  a large  houfe  on  the  wed  fide  of 
Bifhopfgate-ftrcet,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Crjiawt  edit Hi*  father  had  propofed  building  a 
boulc  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  in- 
ftcad  of  walking  in  the  open  ftrcct ; but  this  defign 
remained  for  the  fon  to  accomplifh.  Sir  Thomas 
went  beyond  his  father : he  ofFered,  if  the  citizens 
would  provide  a proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a 
houfe  at  his  own  cxpcuce  ; which  being  accepted,  he 
fulfilled  his  promife  after  the  plan  of  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp.  When  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  the 
queen  (Jan.  j 9.  1570)  came  and  dined  with  the 
founder  ; and  caufcd  a herald  with  a trumpet  to  pro- 
claim it  by  the  name  or  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  pur- 
fuance  alfo  of  a ptomife  to  endow  a college  for  the 
profeffion  of  the  (even  liberal  fcicnccs,  he  made  a tefta- 
mentary  difpofition  of  his  houfe  in  London  for  that 
puipofc  i leaving  one  moiety  of  the  royal  exchange  to 
the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  other  to  the  mer- 
cers company,  for  the  friaries  of  feven  lecturers  in 
divinity,  law,  phyfic,  aft ronomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and 
rhetoric,  at  50  1.  each  per  annum.  He  left  fevcral 
other  con  fid  tr  able  benefactions,  and  died  in  1 579.  As 
to  the  college,  it  has  been  pulled  down  within  thefe  14 
or  15  years,  in  confequcnce  of  an  application  to  par- 
liament from  the  city,  and  the  excife-office  err  died  in 
its  place.  The  lectures  arc  read,  or  rather  hurried 
through,  in  a chamber  over  the  Royal  Exchange. — 
Thofc  who  have  drawn  Sir  Thomas’s  character  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  a mind  every  way 
fuited  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  ; ready  to 
perform  any  good  allions,  and  encourage  them  in 
others.  He  was  a great  friend  and  patron  of  our  ce- 
lebrated martyrologift  John  Fox.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern  lan- 
guage* ; he  had  a very  comprehcofive  knowledge  of 
all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign  or 
dorr.eftic;  and  his  fuccefi  was- not  Irfs,  being  in  his 
time  eftccmcd  the  higheft  commoner  in  England.  He 
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tranfaded  queen  Elizabeth’s  mercantile  affairs  fo  con-  Orevilk. 
ftantly,  that  he  was  called  the  royal  merchant ; and  “"“"V 
his  houfe  was  fometixnea  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firfl  arrival  at  Loodon. 

GREVILLE  (Fulke),  lord  Brook,  of  Beauchamp’s 
Court  in  Warwickfhire,  a poet  and  roifcellancous  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  the  year  1554,  and  dcfccnded  from 
the  noble  families  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick  and  Wil- 
loughby de  Brook.  In  company  with  his  coufin  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  he  began  his  education  at  a fchool  in 
Shrewsbury  : thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  fume  time  a gentleman  commoner,  and 
then  removed  to  Trinity- College  in  Cambridge.  Ha- 
ving left  the  univerfity;  he  vilited  foreign  courts,  and 
thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language* 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  modern.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by 
his  uncle  Robert  Grcville,  at  that  time  in  her  ma- 
jefty’s  fervice  j and  by  means  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord  prefident  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  Tome  lucra- 
tive employments  iu  that  principality. 

In  the  year  1581,  when  the  French  commidioners 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen’s  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  with 
tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,  who  was  one  of 
the  challengers,  fo  ftgnnlized  himfelf,  as  to  “ win  the 
reputation  of  a moll  valiant  knight.”  He  continued 
a conftant  attendant  at  court,  end  a favourite  with  the 
queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign  ; during  which  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  treafurer  of  marine  caufcs,  alfo  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  likewife  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  reign  he  was  feveral 
limes  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Warwick  ; 
and  from  the  journals  of  the  houfe  fetrm  to  have  been 
a man  of  bufinefs,  as  his  name  frequently  appears  in 
committees. 

On  the  acceffion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  inftalled 
knight  of  the  Bath;  and  foon  after  obtained  a grant 
of  the  ruinous  caftlcs  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired 
at  a confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  probably  re- 
fided  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  : but  in  the 
year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  made  u n« 
der-treafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of 
the  privy  council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber ; and  in  the  1620,  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp’s  Court. 

He  was  alfo  privy-connfcllor  to  King  Charles  I.  in 
the  beginning  of  whofc  reign  he  founded  a hiftory- 
kfture  in  Cambridge. 

Having  thus  attained  the  age  of  74,  through  a life 
of  continued  profperity,  univcrfally  admired  as  a gentlc- 
mau  and  a fcholar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  affaffin, 
one  of  his  own  domcftics,  who  immediately  ftabbed 
himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he  had  mur- 
dered his  mailer.  This  fellow’s  name  was  Haywood  } 
and  the  caufe  is  laid  to  have  been  a fevere  reprimand 
for  his  prefumption  in  upbraiding  his  mailer  for  not 
providing  for  him  afteT  his  death.  It  (com  he  had 
been  witnefs  to  lord  Brook’s  will,  and  knew  the  con- 
tents. Some  fay  he  ftabbed  him  with  a knife  iu  the 
back,  others  with  a fword.  This  affair  happened  at 
Brook- houfe  in  Holborne.— -Lord  Brook  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  iu  St  Mary's  church  at  Warwick, 
in  his  own  vault,  over  which  he  had  ere&ed  ;i  monu- 
ment of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering  at  his  death 
S the 
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Cretins  the  following  infeription  to  be  engraved  \ipon  the 
H tomb:  “ Fulice  Grcvillc,  fervant  to  queen  Elizabeth, 

Crcwi*  counftllor  to  king  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sid 
" v ncy.  Trcplaum  PefeetL"  He  wrote  feveval  woiks 
both  in  verfe  and  profe  i among  which  are,  I.  Two 
tragedies  Alaham  and  Muftapha.  2.  A Treatife  of 
Human  Learning,  &c.  in  verfe,  folio.  3.  The  Life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  4.  An  Inquifition  upon  Fame 
nr.d  Honour,  in  86  ilanzas.  6.  Ori/rVr,  a collection  rf 
109  fongs.  7.  His  Remains,  confiding  of  political 
and  philosophical  poems. 

GREVIUS.  SecGmcviwa. 

GREW  (Nehcmiah),  a learned  Engliih  writer,  in 
the  17th  century,  had  a confidirablr  pra£Fce  as  a phy- 
fician  in  London,  and  fuccecdcd  Mr  Oldcr.burgh  in 
the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  In  this 
Qipacity,  purfnant  to  an  order  of  council,  he  drew  up 
a catalogue  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  be- 
longing  to  the  fociety,  under  the  title  of  Mujirum  Re- 
galij  Sccietatsj,  & c.  i68t.  He  alfo  wrote,  befides  fe- 
veral  pieces  in  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfa&ions,  1.  The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  fo- 
lio. 2 The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  Trofleiut 
dr  /alts  Cvthartki  return  et  ufu.  4.  Cofmologia  Sacra , 
or  a Difcmirfc  of  the  Univcrfe  as  it  is  the  Creature 
and  Kingdom  of  God,  folio.  He  died  fuddeidy  in 
K72I. 

GREWIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  claL  of  plants  ; and 
ki  tbc  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order, 
Columnfer #.  The  calyx  is  pinlaphyllous ; there  are 
five  petals,  each  with  a nectariferous  fcale  at  the  bafe; 
the  beiry  is  qtudrilocuiar. 

S 1.  The  occidcntalis,  with  oval  crenated 
leaves,  has  long  been  preferved  in  many  curious  gar- 
dens both  in  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
10  or  12  fict.  The  Item  and  branches  greatly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  fmall  leaved  elm,  the  bark  being 
fmooth,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  when  young. 
The  leaves  are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  elm,  and  fall 
off  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  along 
the  young  branches  from  tbc  wings  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  of  a bright  purple  colour.  2.  The  Africana,  w ith 
oval  fpcar-ftiapcd  ferrated  leases,  is  a native  of  Sene- 
gal in  Africa,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought  by 
Mr  Adanfon.  In  this  country  it  rifes  with  a fhrubby 
(talk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 
branches,  with  a brown  hairy  bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  fpear-ihaped  ferrated  leaves;  but  the  plants  have 
not  flowered  in  Britain. 

Culture  and  ufts.  The  fitft  fort,  though  a native  of 
a warm  climate,  will  bear  the  open  air  in  this  coun- 
try ; only  requiring  to  be  fheltered  in  a grecn-houfe 
during  the  winter-time.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers  planted  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth.  The  fccond  fort  is  tender,  and  muft  be  kept 
conftantly  in  a warm  bark- Hove.  In  fummer,  they 
require  a large  (hare  of  the  free  air  to  be  admitted  to 
them,  and  (hould  have  water  three  or  four  times  a- 
week  in  warm  weather;  but  in-  the  winter  they  mull 
be  fparingly  watered. — The  negroes  of  Senegal  highly 
value  a deco&ion  of  the  bark  of  this  lad  fpecics,  and 
ufe  it  as  a never-failing  remedy  againli  venereal  com- 
plaints. 


GREY,  or  Gray  colour.  Sec  Gray. 

Gri  y (l^ady  Jane),  a nn»ft  illullriou*  and  onfor- 
tunate  lady,  defeendtd  of  the  blood-royal  of  England 
by  both  parents,  was  the  rldell  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  marquis  of  Dorfet  and  Frances  the  daughter  of 
ChaiU.3  Brandon  lord  Suffolk,  by  Mary  the  dowager 
of  Louis XII.  king  of  France,  who  was  the  youngcll 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  1537,  at  Rroadgatc,  her  father’s  feat 
in  Lcicefterfhire.  She  difeovered  an  early  propenfity 
to  all  kind*  of  good  literature  ; and  having  a fine 
genius,  improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Elmer,  (he 
made  a moil  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  languages,  arts, 
and  fcier.ccs.  She  underftood  perfectly  both  kinds  of 
philofophy.  and  could  expreft  herfdf  very  properly  at 
lead  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  ; and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Thomas  Chalaner  (in  St ry pc’s  Memo- 
rials, Vol.  III.  p.  93.),  that  (he  was  well  verfed  in 
Hebrew.  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian;  "and 
(he  adds)  fhc  played  well  on  inflrumcutal  mufic, 
writ  a curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  needle.” 
Chaloner  alfo  tells  us,  that  fhe  accompanied  her  mn- 
fical  inftiuments  with  a voice  cxquifitelv  fweet  in  itfelf, 
aflillcd  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  Jiellow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
thumbetland,  who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somcr- 
fet,  arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  king’s  health,  to  think  how  to  prevent 
that  reverfe  of  fortune  which,  as  things  then  flood, 
they  fortfaw  muft  happen  upon  Edward’s  death.  To 
obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  w as  judged  fuflicicnt 
but  a change  in  the  fucccflion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Thofe  moft  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had' 
the  happtnefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  fuhjr&cd  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition  fo  notoriouflv  not  her  own.  Upon  this 
very  account  (he  was  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, fourth  fen  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with- 
out difeoverinj  to  her  the  real  defign  of  the  match  ; 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  porno  rn  the  latter 
end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king’s  fhtisfaction,  that 
he  contributed  bounteoufly  to  the  expcncc  of  it  from 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VI. 
died  in  July  following;  and  our  fair  fchular,  wi;J»  in- 
finite reluctance,  overpowered  by  the  felicitations  of 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herfdf  to  be  proclaim- 
ed queen  of  England,  on  the  (Length  of  a deed  of 
fettle  mint  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  fet  afidc  the 
fucceflioit  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  but 
a few  days.  Queen  Mary’s  undoubted  right  prevail- 
ed ; and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grcv  and  her 
hufhahd  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  arraigned  and  found'  guilty  of  higb 
treafon  On  the  12th  of  February  following  they 
were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  magnanimi- 
ty in  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  aftonifhing.  Im- 
mediately before  her  execution,  fhe  addreffed  herfdf 
to  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  compofurc 
and  coherency : fhc  acknowledged  the  jufticc  of  the 
law,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world 
which  Ihc  had  fe  much  reafon  to  execrate.  Thus 

did. 
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Orey  did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  reign  with  the  rourder 
II  of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  1 8 ; who  for  fim- 
Ori bald n».  gdicity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extenfive 
' learning,  was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  a^e  or  coun- 
try. But,  alas!  Jane  was  an  obffinate  heretic.— A few 
days  before  her  execution,  Flcckcnham,  the  queen's 
chaplain,  with  a pious  intention  to  refeue  her  poor 
foul  from  eternal  mifery,  paid  her  frequent  vifits  in 
the  Tower,  and  ufed  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
convert  her  to  the  Popilh  religion  ; but  be  found  her 
fo  much  his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  conteft  ; refigning  her  body  to  the  block,  and  her 
foul  to  the  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  I . Four  Latin  Epillles  ; three  to 
Bullcnger,  and  one  to  her  fider  lady  Catharine.  The 
lift  was  written,  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  a Greek  Tcftament.  Printed  in  a book 
intitled  EpifioU  Helvetic*  Reform  at  mibiu  t tel  ad  eos 
feript 4t,  See.  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo.  2.  Her  Conference 
with  Fleckenham.  (Ballard).  3.  A letter  to  Dr 
Harding,  her  father's  chaplain.  Printed  in  the  Phtt- 
nix,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  4.  A Prayer  for  her  own  ufe  during 
her  confinement.  In  Fox’s  a&s  and  monuments. 

5.  Four  Latin  verfes  ; written  in  prifon  with  a pin. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Nor>  alien*  pares,  hern  ini  qu*  obtingerc  poflfunt : 

Surs  hodierna  mihi,  tunc  erit  ilia  libi. 

Jo*t  Dudley. 

Deo  juvantc,  nit  noeet  liver  malut; 

£t  i.on  juvarte,  nil  juvat  labor  gravi*. 

PoA  tenebrat  fpero  Inceir. 

6.  Her  Speech  on  the  Scaffold.  (Ballard).  It  be- 
gan thus : “ My  Lords,  and  you  good  Chriftian  peo- 
ple who  come  to  fee  me  die  ; I am  under  a law,  and 
by  that  law,  as  a never- erring  judge,  1 am  condemned 
to  die  : not  for  any  thing  I htve  offended  the  queen’s 
majefty  ; for  I will  wafh  my  hands  guUtkfs  thereof, 
and  deliver  to  my  God  a foul  as  pure  from  fuch  tref- 
pafs  as  innocence  from  iojuftice ; but  only  for  that  I 
confented  to  the  thing  1 was  enforced  unto,  con- 
ftraint  making  the  law  believe  I did  that  which  I 
never  underftood,”  &c. — Hollinfhed,  Sir  Richard  Ba- 
ker, Bale,  and  Fox,  tell  us  that  fhe  wrote  feveral 
other  things,  but  do  not  mention  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 

GpFr-Hcutu!.  See  Cut- Hound. 

GRIAS,  $n  botany:  A genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous ; 
the  calyx  quadrifid  ; the  fligma  feflile  and  cruciform  ; 
the  fruit  is  a plum  with  an  eight- furrowed  kernel. 
There  is  but  one  fpccies,  the  cauliflora  or  anchovy- 
pear,  a native  of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  arc  nearly  oval, 
and  about  three  feet  long.  It  has  a ftraight  Hem,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  which  come  forth  the  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  hrge,  and  contains  a flone  with  eight  furrows. 
Thcfe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

GRIB  ALDUS  (Matthew),  a learned  civilian  of 
Padua,  left  Italy  in  the  1 6th  century,  in  order  to 
make  a public  profeffion  of  the  Protcflant  religion. 
After  having  been  for  fomc  time  profcfTor  of  the  civil 
law  at  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcapc 
to  avoid  the  pun i foment  he  would  have  incurred  had  he 
been  convi&cd  of  differing  from  Calvin  with  rcfpc&  to 
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the  do&rlne  of  the  Trinity  : but  he  was  Tented  at 
Berne,  where  he  would  have  met  with  very  fevere 
treatment  had  he  not  pretended  to  renounce  his  opi- 
nions ; but  as  he  relap  fed  again,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  died  of  the  plague 
in  1664.  He  wrote  De  method?  ac  rat  lone  JludenJi  it 
juri  chili ; and  fcveral  other  works  which  are  efteeraed. 

GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry),  a learned  civilian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Lei pfic  in  1682.  After  writing 
fome  time  in  the  journal  of  Leipflc,  he  was  made  pro- 
feffor  of  law  at  Wittcmberg:  whence  he  palled  to 
Drcfdcn,  and  was  at  laft  recalled  to  Leipflc  to  fuccecd 
M.  Mcocke.  He  died  in  1734-  Bcfides  feveral  aca- 
demical diftertation?,  he  wrote,  I.  Principia procejfutju- 
dtciarii ; 2.  Principia  juri /prudent  ia  naturahs,  a fmall 
work  much  efleemed  ; 3.  Opufcula  juru  public  1 et  pri- 
vate. 

GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.  The  influence  of  this  paf- 
fion  on  the  body  is  very  gTeat.  Its  effefts  rcfcmble  in 
feveral  inftanccs  thofe  of  fear,  with,  however,  foroe  va- 
riations, owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general  of 
longer  duration.  Grief  diminifoes  the  bodily  flrength 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  ; as  appears  by  the  frequent  fighs  and  deep 
refpirationa  which  attend  it,  which  fccra  to  be  necef- 
fary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lung9.  It  diminifoes  penpiration, 
obftru&s  the  mcnftrusl  difeharge,  produces  palcnefs  of 
the  (kin,  and  oedematous  complaints,  and  fdrrbu*  of 
the  glandular  parti.  It  aggravates  the  feurvy,  and  the 
malignity  of  putrid  and  cuutagious  diflrmpers,  and  ren- 
ders people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infc&ion  of  them. 
When  it  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  in  a great  degree,  it 
caufes  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  renders  the  pulfe 
irregular.  Blindncfs,  gangrene,  and  fudden  death, 
have  followed  the  cxcefs  of  this  fenfation.  Its  effeds 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair  arc  well  known,  ex- 
piates, if  not  given  in  large  dofes,  are  good  cordials  in 
this  cafe. 

GRIELUM,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ; there  are  five  petals ; the 
filaments  pcifilling  ; and  there  arc  five  monofpermous 
feed-  cafes. 

GRIERSON  (Conftantia),  born  of  poor  parents  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  molt 
learned  women  on  record,  though  foe  died  at  the  age  of 
27,  in  1733.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
fcholar  ; and  underlined  hiftory,  divinity,  philofophy, 
and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  Ikill  in  Latin  by 
her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord 
Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon  ; to  whom 
foe  alfo  addreffed  a Greek  epigram.  She  wrote  many 
elegant  Englifo  poems,  feveral  of  which  were  inferred 
by  Mrs  Barber  among  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a patent  for 
Mr  Grierfon  to  be  the  king’s  printer  ; and  to  reward 
the  uncommon  merit  of  his  wife,  caufed  her  life  to  be 
included  in  it. 

GRIFFON  (Gryvhus,  vrW-'J,  in  the  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  the  ancient?,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  eagle  kind.  They  represented  it  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a beak  ; the  upper  part  repre- 
fenting  an  eagle,  and  the  lower  a lion  : they  fuppofed 
it  to  watch  over  'gold  mines,  hidden  treafures,  &c. 
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Oriflra,  The  animal  wai  confecrated  to  the  fun ; and  the  an- 
Gnn  »‘d».  painters  reprefented  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as 

*-P*v~*-  drawn  by  griffons.  M.  Spanhcicn  obferves  the  fame  of 
thofe  of  Jupiter  and  Ncmclis. 

The  griffon  in  Scripture  is  that  fpecics  of  the  eagle 
called  in  Latin  o/Jifragat  the  “ ofprey  ;**  and  d“»b,  of 
the  verb  paras , u to  break." 

The  griff  ;n  is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals ; 
and  is  flill  borne  in  coat-armour.  GuiUim  blazons  it 
rampant  ; alleging,  that  any  very  fierce  aoimal  may 
be  fo  blazoned  as  well  as  the  lion.  Sylvefter,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  ufe  the  terms  fcgrdant  in  dead  of  ram- 
pant. 

This  is  alfo  an  ornament  of  architefture  in  conftant 
ufe  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  copied  f omthem,  with 
the  other  elegancies  of  architectural  enrichments,  by  the 
Romans.  Sec  SruvNX. 

GR1FLEA,  in  botany  : A genua  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oftar.dria  dill  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tire  17th  order, 
Calycantbrm*.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ; and  there  are 
four  petals,  one  from  each  incifure  of  it.  The  fila 
ments  arc  very  long,  afeending  or  turning  upwards  ; 
the  capfule  is  globofe,  fuperior,  unilocular,  and  poly* 
fpermous. 

GRIMALDI  (Fraocifco),  an  eminent  painter,  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  appellation  of  Bolognefe,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1606,  where  he  became  a difciple  of 
Annibai  Caracci.  and  proved  an  honour  to  that  illu- 
flrious  mailer.  From  the  fchool  of  Annibai  be  went 
to  complete  hi*  Undies  at  Rome,  and  improTcd  himfclf 
daily,  by  copying  the  works  of  thofe  artids  in  which  he 
obferved  the  great  eft  excellence,  until  his  fuperi  .r  ta- 
Icnts.recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Innocent  X. 
who  afforded  him  immediate  opportunities  of  exerting 
hi«  genius  in  the  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  alfo  iu  the  Vatican.  The  merit  of  his  per- 
formances very  foon  engaged  the  attention  and  applaufe 
of  the  public,  and  increafed  the  number  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  friends;  among  whom  were  the  prince 
Pamphilio,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome. 
His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who 
fent  for  him,  fettled  a large  pen  lion  on  him,  and  em- 
ployed him  for  three  years  in  embellilhing  his  palace 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
troubles  of  the  ftatc,  and  the  clamcurs  raffed  again  ft 
the  cardinal,  whole  party  he  warmly  efpoufed,  pul  him 
fb  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  advifed  him  to  re- 
tire among  the  Jefuits.  He  did  fo,  and  was  of  ufe  to 
them  ; for  he  painted  them  a decoration  for  the  expo- 
sition of  the  facrament  during  the  holy  dap,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Rome.  ThiB  piece  was  mightily  relifh- 
cd  at  Paris  : the  king  honoured  it  with  two  vifits,  and 
commanded  him  to  paint  fucli  another  for  his  chapel 
at  the  Louvre.  Grimaldi  after  that  returned  to  Italy; 
and  at  his  arrival  at  Rome  found  his  great  patron 
Innocent  X.  dead  : but  his  two  fuccc ficus  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with 
their  friend  lb  ip,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment. 
Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  bis  manners,  as  well  as  ikilful 
in  his  profeflion  : he  was  generous  without  profufion, 
refpcftful  ta  the  great  without  meannefs,  and  chari- 
table to  the  poor.  The  following  inftatice  of  his  bene- 
volence may  ferve  to  charaftcrifc  the  man.  A Sicilian 
gentleman,  who  bad  retired  from  Medina  with  bis 


daughter  during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  re-  Grimaldi 
duccd  to  the  mifery  of  wanting  bread.  As  he  lived  . II 
over-againft  him,  Grimaldi  was  foon  informed  of  it|  GrU^cX 
and  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Sici-  ’ 
ban's  door,  without  making  himfclf  known,  tolled  ia 
money  and  retired.  The  thing  happening  more  than 
once,  raffed  the  Sicilian's  curiofity  to  know  his  bene- 
faftor  ; who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himfclf  bchiod 
the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand 
that  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  remained  confufed, of- 
fered him  his  honfe,  and  continued  his  friend  till  bia 
death.  He  died  of  adropfy  at  Rome  in  1680,  and  left 
a confiderable  fortune  among  fix  children.  The  genius 
of  Grimaldi  direfted  him  chiefly  to  landfcapc,  which 
he  executed  molt  happily.  His  colouring  is  ilrong  ; 
his  touch  light  and  delicate  ; his  fit  nations  are  uncom- 
monly pleating ; and  the  bating  of  his  trees  is  ad- 
mirable. Sometimes,  indeed,  his  colouring  appears 
rather  too  green:  but  thofe  bndfeapes.  which  he 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci,  may  fcr.c  as  mo- 
dels for  alt  thofe  who  admire  the  ttyle  of  that  fchool; 
and  he  detigued  his  figures  in  an  elegant  tulle.  The 
pictures  of  this  mailer  arc  very  unfrequent,  cfpccial  y 
thofe  of  his  bell  time  ; and  whenever  they  arc  to  be 
purchafed,  they  afford  large  prices.  Of  his  children 
above  mentioned,  the  youngeft,  named  Alexander*  pro- 
ved a good  painter,  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  talle  with  his 
father,  though  very  far  inferior  to  him  : fuine  of  tiic 
pictures  of  Alexander,  however,  arc  either  artfully,  or 
injudicioufly,  aferibed  to  Fraocifco. 

GRIMSBY,  a large  fea-port  town  of  Lincolnlhire 
in  England,  169  miles  from  London  ; and  faid  to  be 
the  fecond,  if  not  the  frrft,  corporation  in  England.  It 
had  anciently  three  convents  and  a calUe.  it  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  high-ilcward,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  twelve  common  council  men,  two  bailiffs, 
two  coroners,  a town  clerk,  and  three  ferjeants  at  mace. 

The  mayor  holds  a court  here  on  Tuefday,  and  the 
bailiffs  on  Friday.  Here  are  frveral  ftreets  of  good 
houfes,  and  a church  that  looks  like  a cathedral.  It 
was  a place  of  great  trade  before  its  harbour  was  check- 
ed up  ; yet  the  road  before  it  is  a good  ftation  for 
fhtps  that  wait  for  a wind  to  get  out  to  fea.  Ita 
chief  trade  is  in  coals  and  fait  brought  by  the  Humber. 

GRINDING,  or  Trituration,  the  aft  ot  break- 
ing or  comminuting  a lolid  body,  and  reducing  it  into 
powder.  See  Put vekisation  and  Levigation. 

The  painters  colours  are  grinded  on  a marble  or 
porphyry,  either  with  oil  or  gum-water. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  rubbing  or  wearing  off 
the  irregular  pans  of  the  furface  of  a body,  and  redu- 
cing it  to  the  deftined  figure,  whether  that  be  flat, 
concave,  or  the  like. 

The  grinding  and  policing  of  glafs  is  a confiderable 
art;  for  which  lee  Glju  Grinding.  For  tlic  grinding 
of  optical  glaffes,  fee  Or  tics,  the  Mechanical  Pert. 

GRINSTED,  East  and  W 1st  ; two  towns  near 
Salifbury  in  Wiltlhire. 

Grin  step,  Eafl*  a town  29  milts  from  London, 
feated  on  a hill,  near  the  borders  of  Surry,  near  Afti- 
down  foreft.  It  has  a hand  Come  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  ifiSj.  On  November 
ti,  1785,  the  beautiful  tower  having  lately  fallen  to 
decay,  fell  down,  and  part  lighting  on  the  church  very 
confidently  damaged  it.  An  hofpital  in  the  reign  o£ 
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Ortofad  king  James  I.  for  poor  people  of  this  town  was 
H built  and  endowed  with  330 1.  a year.  It  is  a bo- 
Grifgii*.  rough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a bailiff  and  hii 
brethren  ; has  fent  burgeffea  to  parliament  ever  fince 
the  firft.  of  Edward  II.  who  are  clcAcd  by  about  35 
burgage  holders;  had  a charter  for  a monthly  mj.rk.it 
from  Henry  VII.  and  is  generally  the  place  for  the 
affixes.  The  returning  officer  here  is  the  bailiff,  who 
is  chofen  by  a jury  of  hurgageholders.  Its  market  is  on 
Thurfday,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  well  frequented,  are 
July  13  and  December  1 1 ; which  lail  is  a great  one 
for  WcHh  runts,  that  are  brought  up  here  by  the 
Kcntifh  and  Sufic*  formers  and  for  fats  hogs  and  o- 
thcr  cattle. 

Ga instep,  IVeJiy  in  SufTcx,  a town  above  to  miles 
to  the  font  h- we  ft  of  Tail- Grin  (led. 

GRIPES,  in  medicine,  a fmt  of  cholic  or  painful 
diforder  of  the  lower  belly,  occnfioncd  by  fome  (harp 
pungent  matters  vesicating  the  paits,  or  by  wind  pent 
up  in  the  inltflinca.  Sec  Index  Subjoined  to  Medi- 
ci vt. 

GRIPSWALD*  a flrong  and  confnlerable  town  of 
P<imrrania  in  Germany  ; formerly  imperial,  but  now 
fubjeA  to  the  Swedes,  with  a good  harbour  and  uni- 
vcrliry.  E.  Long.  13.  33.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

GRISGRIS,  a fpperft  Irion  greatly  in  vogue  among 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  grif- 
gn'B,  according  to  I*  M-iire,  are  certain  Arabic  cha- 
racle:?  mixed  with  ma.iical  figures  drawn  by  the  Ma- 
rabuts  cr  priefia  upon  paper.  I.abat  affirms,  that  they 
arc  nothing  elfc  than  feraps  of  the  alcoran  in  Ara- 
bic ; but  this  is  denied  by  Burbot,  w'ho  brought  over 
one  of  theft  grifgiis  to  Europe, .and  (bowed  it  to  a 
numltcr  of  perfons  deeply  (killed  in  oriental  learning. 
None  of  thefe  could  find  the  lead  trace  of  any  charac- 
ter they  underlloor.  Vet,  after  all,  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  hadnefs  of  the  hand- writing  ; and  the 
words  are  probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  though 
the  chara&crs  are  an  ettempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic. 
The  pooreft  negro  never  goes  to  war  without  hi*  grif- 
grin,  as  a charm  agrinft  wounds  ; and  if  it  proves  in- 
effectual, the  pried  transfers  the  blame  on  the  immo- 
rality of  his  conduA.  Thefe  pricils  invent  grifgris  a* 
gainll  all  kinds  of  dangers,  and  in  favour  of  all  driircs 
and  appetites ; by  virtue  of  which  the  pofieffors  may 
obtain  01  avoid  whatever  they  like  or  diflike.  They 
defend  them  from  dorms,  enemies,  difeafes,  pains,  and 
misfortunes  ; and  preferve  health,  long  life,  wealth, 
honour,  and  merit,  according  to  the  Marab.us.  No 
clergy  in  the  world  arc  more  honoured  and  revered  by 
the  people  than  thefe  impo flora  are  by  the  negroes  ; 
nor  are  any  people  in  the  world  more  impoverifhed  by 
their  pricils  than  thefe  negroes  are,  a grifgris  being 
frequently  fold  at  three  (laves  and  four  or  five  oxen. 
The  grifgris  intended  for  the  head  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a cuffs,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the 
aeck  behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear ; nor  are  the  arma 
and  (boulders  negleAcd.  Sometimes  they  arc  plant- 
ed in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns;  at  other 
limes,  they  are  made  like  ferpents,  lizards,  or  fome 
other  animals,  cut  out  of  a kind  of  patteboard,  &c. 
There  are  not  wanting  Europeans,  and  otherwise  in- 
telligent Teamen  and  merchant*,  who  arc  in  fome  degree 
infcAed  with  this  weaknefs  of  the  country,  and  believe 
that  the  negro  force rers  have  an  a&ual  communication 


with  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  ma-  Grifi>r* 
lignant  influence  of  that  evil  fpirit,  when  they  fee  — ~v— 
them  diftort  their  features  and  mufcles,  make  horrid 
grimaces,  and  at  laft  imitate  all  the  appearance  of  opi- 
lept  ica. 

GRISONS,  a people  fituated  among  the  Alpf,  and 
allies  of  the  Swifs.  Their  count ty  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  S organs  and  Bludenz,  the 
canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtcndetn; 
on  the  fouth  hy  the  canton's  Italian  bailiw'cs,  the 
county  of  Chavenne,  and  the  Valtcline ; on  the  eaft 
by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Milan ; and  on  the 
weft  by  fome  of  the  Italian  bailiwics,  and  the  canton 
of  Uii.  It  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  the 
Crifon  or  grey  lea  gut,  the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and 
that  of  the  ten  jurifdiQtom  ; which  unite  and  form  one 
republic.  The  two  firrt  lie  towards  the  fouth,  and  live- 
third  towards  the  north.  The  leng’h  of  the  whole  is 
above  70  miles,  and  the  breidth  about  60.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  faid  to  have  had  the  name  of  Grifiuu  from  the 
grey  coats  thcr  wore  in  former  times.  'This  country, 
lying  among  the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous  ; but  the 
mountains  yield  good  pafture  for  cattle,  fheep,  and 
goats,  with  fome  rye  and  barley  : in  the  valleys  there 
is  plenty  of  grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  This  coun- 
try alfo  abounds  with  hogs  and  wild- fowl  ; but  there  is 
a fcarcity  of  fills  and  fait,  and  their  horfes  arc  mostly 
purchased  of  foreigners.  The  principal  livers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  Here  arc  alfo  feveral 
lakes,  moll  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
language  of  the  Gritons  is  either  a corrupt  Italian  or 
the  German.  Each  of  the  leagues  is  fubdivided  into 
fcvcral  letter  communities,  which  are  fo  many  demo- 
cracies ; every  male  above  16  having  a (hare  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  community,  and  a vote  in  the  eleAion 
of  magift  rates.  Deputies  from  the  feveral  communi- 
ties conflitute  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifon  leagues, 
which  meets  annually,  and  alternately  at  the  capital  of 
each  league ; but  they  can  conclude  nothing  without 
the  Content  of  their  cnntlituents.  This  country  was 
anciently  a part  of  Khclia.  After  the  cxtinAion  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft,  it  was  fome  time  fub- 
jeft  to  its  own  dukes,  or  thofe  of  Swabia.  Then  the 
btihop  of  Coire,  and  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  cmpeTors  of  Germany,  became  matters  of  great 
part  of  it  : at  foil,  by  the  extinAion  of  fome,  puT- 
chafc,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its 
lords,  and  crcAed  ilfclf  into  three  diflinA  republics* 
each  of  which,  as  we  obferved  already,  is  fubdivided 
into  a certain  numlrtrr  of  communities,  which  arc  a fort 
of  republic*,  exercifing  every  branch  of  fovereignty, 
except  that  of  making  peace  or  war,  fending  embjflics, 
concluding  alliances,  and  enaAing  laws  relating  to  the  , 
whole  country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of 
the  feveral  leagues.  The  communities  may  be  compa- 
red to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  feve- 
ral  leagues  to  the  provincial  Hates.  The  particular  diet# 
argjgpmpofcd  of  a deputy  from  each  community  ; and 
boffin  them  and  the  communities  every  thing  is  deter- 
MjgjSd  by  » majority  of  votes.  In  the  communities, 
rntf  male  above  16  has  a vote.  Ecfidca  the  annual 
provincial  diets  for  choofing  tlic  chiefs  and  other  offi- 
ccrs,  and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  irlpcdive 
leagues,  there  are  general  dicta  for  whit  concerns  all 
the  three  leagues  or  whole  body.  Iu  both  thefe,  the 
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Grif  11*.  reprefcntativcs  can  do  nothing  of  themfclves,  but  are 
“ — tied  down  to  the  inftrudions  of  their  principals. 

There  is  a general  fcal  for  all  the  three  leagues  ; and 
each  particular  league  has  a feparatc  fcal.  Befides  the 
Hated  times  of  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  arc  fomc- 
times  fumraoned.  when  either  the  domellic  affairs  of 
the  Hate  or  any  foreign  miniller  require  it.  In  the  ge- 
neral diets,  the  Grey  League  has  18  votes  ; that  of 
the  Houfe  of  God,  23  ; and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurifdic- 
tions,  15.  Thefe  leagues,  at  different  times,  have  en- 
tered into  clofe  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  can- 
tons and  their  aCTociatea.  The  bailiwict  belonging  in 
common  to  the  three  leagues  are  thofe  of  the  Valte- 
line,  Chieavcne,  Bormio,  Mcyenfcld,  Malans,  and 
Jennins ; the  officers  of  which  arc  nominated  fucceflive- 
ly  by  the  feveral  communities  every  two  years.  The 
yearly  revenue  arifing  to  the  Grifons  from  their  bails- 
wics  is  faid  to  amount  to  about  13.500  florins.  The 
public  revenues  altogether  are  but  fmall,  though  there 
arc  many  private  perfons  in  the  country  that  are  rich. 
•However,  in  cafe  of  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
they  tax  them  (elves  in  proportion  to  the  ncccfiitj'  of  the 
fcrvice  and  the  people's  abilities.  They  have  no  re- 
gular troops,  but  a well-difciplined  militia  ; and  upon 
occafion,  it  is  faid,  can  bring  a body  of  30,000  fight- 
ing men  into  the  field:  but  their  chief  iecurity  arifes 
from  the  narrow  pafies  and  high  mountains  by  which 
they  are  furrounded. 

Of  the  jurifprudenee,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Gri- 
fons, the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  in  his 
travels  in  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  three  leagues 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  the  municipal 
cuiioms.  The  courts  of  juftice  in  each  community 
are  cotnpofed  of  the  chief  magiilratc,  who  prefides, 
end  a certain  number  of  jurymen,  chofen  by  the 
-people : they  liave  no  regular  falaries,  but  receive  for 
tlieir  attendance  a fmall  turn,  arifing  in  fome  commu- 
nities from  the  cxpcnces  of  the  proccfs,  which  arc  de- 
frayed by  the  criminals ; in  others  from  a (hare  of  the 
fines.  They  enjoy  the  power  of  pardoning  or  dimi- 
r.ilhing  the  penalty,  and  of  receiving  a compofition  in 
money.  This  mode  of  proceeding  fuppofes  what  is  as 
nbfurd  in  theory  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that 
judges  will  incline  to  mercy  when  it  is  their  interetl  to 
convid  ; or  will  impartially  inflid  punifhment,  even 
when  injurious  to  their  own  private  advantage. — The 
prifoners  are  examined  in  private  ; frequently  tortured 
for  the  purpofc  of  forcing  confcfliou,  when  the  judges 
either  divide  the  fines,  or  remit  the  punifhment  for  a 
compofition.  In  fome  diftrids  a criminal  trial  is  a 
kind  of  feflival  to  the  judges,  for  whom  a good  repaft 
is  provided  at  the  expencc  of  the  prifoner  if  coovidtcd; 
and  thus  the  following  allufion,  in  Garth's  Difpenfary, 
applied  with  more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  juf- 
tier,  is  literally  fulfilled  ■ 

‘ And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may 
Capital  punishments,  however,  are  extremely  rare ; a 
xircutnfiancc  arifing  not  from  a want  of  feverity  in  the 
penal  ilatutes,  or  from  a propenfity  to  mercy  in  'the 
judges : but  becaufc  the  latter  draw  more  advantage# 
from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  In  a word, 
to  ufc  the  expreffion  of  Burnet,  which  is  as  true  at 
prefent  as  it  was  in  his  time,  “ Many  crimes  go  un- 
punifhed,  if  the  perfons  who  commit  them  have  either 
great  credit  or  much  money."  It  is  remarkable,  that 
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torture  is  mote  frequently  applied,  and  for  fmafier  de-  Orffdrts. 
linquencies,  in  thefe  independent  republics,  than  in  the  — “V""* 
fubjed  provinces.  The  inflidion  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges ; a majority  of  , 
whom  may  order  it  for  an  offence  which  is  not  capi- 
tal, nor  even  punifhable  by  corporal  penalties.  Thu* 
it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities  where  fines 
are  divided  among  the  judges,  to  torture  women  of 
loofe  condud,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  them  to 
confcfs  with  whom  they  have  been  connected  ; for  as 
fuch  offences  arc  punifhable  by  fines,  the  more  perfons 
are  convicted,  the  larger  fhare  of  money  is  diflributed 
among  the  judges  for  the  trouble  of  their  attendance. 

Even  in  the  dillrids  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the 
community,  torture  is  often  i>o  lefs  wantonly  inflided, 
becaufc,  when  the  -prifoner  is  not  found  guilty,  the 
cxpcnces  of  the  proccfs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the 
judges  receive  little  emolument.  Even  in  the  civil 
couits  mo#  caufcs  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges; 
and  appeals  in  thofe  communities,  wherein  they  arc 
admitted,  fcarccly  ferve  any  other  end  than  to  enlarge 
the  fphcrc  of  corruption ; Coire,  and  a few  other 
places,  arc  excepted  from  this  general  refledion. 

The  religion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  catholic 
and  reformed.  The  dodrincs  of  the  reformation  were 
full  preached  about  the  year  1524,  and  received  at 
Fhefch  a fmall  village  iu  the  Ten  Jurifdidtons  upon 
the  confines  of  Sargaos ; from  thence  they  were  ex- 
tended to  Mayenfeld  and  Malantz,  and  foon  after- 
wards through  the  whole  valley  of  Pretigau.  The  new 
opinions  fpread  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century  they  were  embraced  by  the  whole 
league  of  the  Ten  Jurifdidions  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvenew),  the  greateft  part  of  the  Houfe 
of  God,  and  a few  communities  in  tiie  Grey  League. 

The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a civil  war 
between  the  two  feds,  as  well  at  the  firft  introduction 
of  the  reformation  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Valtcline.  In  thrlattcr  inllancc,  the  two  parties 
rofe  in  arms  ; but  the  Catholics  being  overpowered  by 
the  Proteilanta,  matters  were  amicably  adjufted.  Since 
that  period  all  religious  concerns  have  been  regulated 
with  perfed  cordiality.  According  to  the  general 
confcnt  of  the  three  leagues,  each  community  being 
abfolute  within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power  or 
appointing  its  own  particular  worfhip,  and  the  inha- 
bitants ate  free  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or  Re- 
formed perfuafion.  In  the  admiuillration  of  civil  af- 
fairs religion  has  no  interference:  the  deputies  of  the  ge- 
neral diet  may  be  members  of  cither  communion,  as 
chofen  by  the  communities  which  they  reprefent.  By 
this  moderate  and  tolerating  principle,  all  religious dif- 
fenfions  have  been  fupprefTed  as  much  as  poflible ; and 
the  moil  perfed  amity  fubfiilshetween  the  two  feds. 

In  fpiritual  concerns,  the  Catholics  for  the  mod  part 
arc  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  bilhop  of  Coire.  For 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is 
divided  inro  a certain  number  of  dillrids,  the  minillers 
whereof  aflemble  twice  every  year : thefe  aflcmblies 
arc  called  (ollvquia.  Each  colloquium*! ias  its  prefident, 
and  each  league  a fuperintendant  called  a dtan.  The 
fupreme  authority  in  fpiritual  concerns  is  veiled  in  the 
fynod,  which  is  cotnpofed  of  the  three  dcaos,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  league  ; the  iynod  afleuiblcs  evety  year 
alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates 
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for  holy  orders  arc  examined  before  the  fynod.  The 
neceffary  qualifications  for  admiflion  into  tlie  church 
ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  ; but  this  rule  is  not  llritily  adhered  to;  many 
being  ordained  without  the  lead  acquaintance  with  ei- 
ther of  thofe  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folcly 
ufed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod  as  for  the 
purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates ; but  at  prefent 
that  tongue  grows  more  and  more  into  difufc,  and 
German  is  employed  in  its  dead. 

The  number  of  reformed  parifties  in  the  whole  three 
leagues  anr.ints  to  (35,  in  the  following  proportion: 
— In  the  Grey  League  46*  in  that  of  God’s  Houfe 
53,  and  in  the  League  of  Tcnjurifdi&ions  36.  The  mi* 
mllcrs  of  thefe  churches  enjoy  but  very  fmall  falarics. 
The  richeft  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than 
L.  20,  or  at  moil  L.  25  per  annum,  and  the  poorett 
fometimes  fcsrccly  L.  6.  This  fcanty  income  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the 
clergy  who  have  families  to  follow  fome  branch  of 
traffic,  to  the  negleft  of  their  ecclefiaftic.il  ftudics,  and 
to  the  degradation  of  the  profeftloual  character.  Ano- 
ther inconvenience  is  fuperadded  to  the  narrownefs  of 
their  income.  In  moil  communities  the  miniilcis, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  arc  chofen  by  the 
people  of  the  periih,  and  arc  folcly  dependent  on  their 
bounty.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant.  They  can- 
not fupport  that  exptnee  which  is  reqnifite  to  purftte 
their  ftudics : they  are  not  animated  with  the  expec- 
tation of  a decent  competence;  and,  from  the  depen- 
dent mode  of  their  tle&ion,  are  not  encouraged  to  dc- 
fctve  their  promotion  by  a confident  dignity  of  ciia 
racier. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground, 
or  ready  for  grinding. 

G R IT  (argillaceous),  n genus  of  argillaceous  earths. 
Its  texture  is  more  or  lefs  porous,  equable,  and  rough 
to  the  touch.  It  does  not  give  fire  with  ftcel,  nor 
effervefee  with  acids.  When  frelh  broken  and  breathed 
upon,  it  exhales  an  earthy  fmell.  Mr  Kirwau  men- 
tions two  kinds  ; one  from  Hollington  near  Utoxrtcr, 
of  a ycllowifh  or  whitilh  giey,  and  about  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  2288.  Another,  from  Kneperfly  in  Staf- 
fbrdfhire,  is  of  the  fpccific  gravity  of  2568;  and  fo  un- 
fufible  as  to  be  ufed  for  fire  Hones.  According  to 
Fabroni  the  grit-ftone  is  of  greater  or  lefa  hardnefs, 
moftly  of  a grey,  and  fometimes  of  a ycllowifh  colour, 
compofcd  of  a liliccous  and  micaceous  (and,  but  rarely 
of  a fparry  kind  ; with  greater  or  fmalicr  particles 
clofely  compacted  by  an  argillaceous  cement.  It  gives 
fome  fpatks  with  fteef,  is  indiffoluble  for  the  moll  part 
in  acids,  and  vitrinablc  in  a ftrong  fire.  It  is  ufed 
for  ratllilones  and  whet  Hones;  and  fometimes  for  filter- 
ing ft  ones  and  for  building. 

GROAT,  an  Engliili  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Folanders, 
Saxon9,  Bohemians,  French,  flee,  have  likewife  tbeir 
groats,  groots,  groches,  gros,  &c.  In  the  Saxon 
times,  no  fiber  coin  bigger  than  a penny  was  llruck 
in  England,  nor  after  the  conquefl,  till  Edward  HI. 
who,  about  the  year  1351,  coined  groffea,  i.  e.  groats , 
or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  4d.  a- piece  : and  fo 
the  matter  Hood  till  the  reign  pf  Henry  VI 11.  who,  in 
1304,  fir  ft  coined  (hillings.' 


Groats,  in  country  affairs,  oats  after  the  hu^a  are  Greats 
off,  or  great  oat- meal.  if 

GROCERS,  anciently  were  fuch  ptrfons  as  cn- GromnKca- 
groffed  all  merchandize  that  was  vcnrlihlc  ; but  row  * J 
they  arc  incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fegar,  foreign 
fruits,  fpices,  & c. 

GREENLAND,  or  SaiTzotRGrv.  Sec  GREEN- 
LAND. 

GROG  RAM,  a kind  of  fluff  made  of  fslk  and 
mohair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh. — 

In  the  Philolophical  Tranfa&ions  we  have  an  account 
of  a remarkable  cafe,  where  a peg  of  wood  was  ex- 
trafled  from  the  groin  of  a young  woman  of  21,  after 
it  had  remained  iC  years  in  the  ftomach  and  intellines, 
having  been  accidentally  fwallowed  when  (he  was  about 
five  years  of  age.  V'ule  Vol.  LXVII.  p.  459. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve  made 
by  the  interfcfilion  of  two  ferai-cylindcrs  or  arches ; 
and  is  either  regular  or  irregular. — A regular  groin  is 
when  the  interfering  arches,  whether  femicircular  or  ' 
fern ielipti cal,  are  of  the  fame  diameters  and  heights.. 

An  irregular  groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  femi- 
circular and  the  other  femicliptical. 

GROM  WELL,  in  botany.  See  Litkosper- 

ML'M. 

GRONINGEN,  the  mod  northerly  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  ocean ; on  the  fouth,  by  the  county  of  Drenthe ; 
on  the  call,  by  the  biftiopric  of  Munfter,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Eall-Fricfcland ; and  on  the  weft  by  the 
province  of  Fricfcland,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
river  Lawcrs.  It*  greateft  length  from  fo-ith-caft  to 
north -well  is  about  47  miles;  but  its  breadth  is  very 
unequal,  the  greateft  being  about  33  miles.  Here 
are  rich  paftures,  large  herds  of  great  arid  fmall  cattle, 
plenty  of  fca  and  river  fifh,  and  of  turf,  with  fome  fo- 
xcfta  and  corn-land.  There  arc  fevcral  rivers  in  the 
province,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Hunfe ; aud 
a gTcat  number  of  canals  and  dykes.  Tbe  llates 
confill  of  the  deputies  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and 
the  Oinmdand,  or  circumjacent  country  ; and  hold 
their  nffemblie*  always  in  the  town  of  Groningen. 

The  province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title 
of  kurgrtivfj ; but  their  power  being  limited,  the 
people  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards  it  became 
fubjcA  to  the  bilhop  of  Utrecht;  but  (hook  off  his 
yoke  at  laft,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  1536  it 
fubmitted  to  Charles  V.  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  arc  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  other  provinces,  viz.  the  provincial  Hates, 
council  of  Hate,  provincial  tribunal,  and  chamber  of 
accounts.  Six  deputies  are  fent  from  hence  to  the 
ftatcs-geneml.  Of  the  ctlabliftied  clergy  there  arc 
160  miniflcrs,  which  form  feven  claffcs,  whofc  annual 
fynod  is  held,  by  turns,  at  Groningen  and  Appin- 
gedam. 

Groningen,  the  capital  of  tbe  province  of  that  name, 
is  fiiuated  about  12  miles  from  the  neareft  Chore  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conflux  of  fevcral  rivulets,  which 
form  the  Hunfe  and  Fivel.  Ships  of  conftderablc  bur- 
den can  come  up  to  the  city,  in  confequcnce  of  which 
it  enjoys  a pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very 
ftrong,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  much  neglrfted. 

The. 
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Granm  The  uni  verity  here  was  founded  in  1615,  and  is  well 
II  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  monafle- 
t Groove.  The  town>  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 

Hanfe,  and  has  flill  great  privileges,  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges,  and  con- 
* tainin^  three  fpacious  market-places,  and  27  fl reels, 

in  which  ate  many  fine  houfes,  befides  churches  and  o- 
ther  public  ftrudtures.  By  the  river  Fivel  and  the 
Feint,  it  has  a communication  with  Wcftphalta.  In 
1672  it  made  fucb  a gallant  refinance  againll  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Munfter,  that  lie  is  Caid  to  have  loti  to, 000 
men  before  It.  Rodolphus  Agricola  and  Vefclius,  two 
of  the  moil  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
were  bom  here.  Under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  this  city  is 
a confidcrablc  diftriA,  called  the  Gorecht.  E.  Long. 
6.  2$.  N.  Lat.  53. 10. 

GRONOVIA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  mono- 
gttiia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plunts  ( and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34 th  order,  Cveurbitacea . There  are  five  petals  and 
iiamiua  iuferted  into  a campanulatcd  calyx  ; the  betry 
is  dry,  monofpermous,  and  inferior. 

GRONOV1US  (John  Frederic),  a very  learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613;  and  having 
traveled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
made  profeflbr  of  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
terwards at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He 
publifhed,  I.  Diatribe  in  Statii , &C.  2.  Dc  fe fieri  it, 

if.  Cor<ecl  editions  of  Seneca,  Statius,  T.  Livy,  Pliny's 
Natural  Hiftory,  Tacitus,  Aldus  Gcllius,  Phsedrus's 
Fables,  6cc.  with  notes;  and  other  works. 

Gronovius  (James),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  wss  educated  firft  at  Leyden,  then 
went  over  to  England,  where  he  vifitedthe  univerfities, 
coi.fulted  the  curious  MSS.  aud  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  feveral  learned  men.  He  was  chofcn  by 
the  grand  duke  to  be  profeflbr  at  Pifa,  with  a confi- 
iktablc  fiipcnd.  He  returned  into  Holland,  after  he 
had  refided  two  years  in  Tufcany,  and  confulted  the 
MSS.  in  the  Mcdicean  library.  In  1679,  he  wa$  'n* 
vited  by  the  curators  of  the  univeifity  to  a profelTor- 
fhip ; and  his  inaugural  diflertation  was  fo  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  curators  added  400  florins  to 
hit,  (lipened,  and  this  augmentation  continued  to  his 
death  in  1 716.  He  mufed  feveral  honourable  and 
advantageous  offers.  His  principal  works  are,  The 
treafurt  of  Greek  aniitpiities%  in  1 3 vols.  folio  ; and  a 
gtcat  number  of  diflertations,  and  editions  of  ancient 
authors  He  wa6  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  vi- 
rulence cf  his  flyle  } and  the  feverity  with  which  he 
treated  other  great  men  who  differed  from  him,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  juft  ccnfure. 

GROOM,  a name  particularly  applied  to  feveral 
fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfthold,  as 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  itolc.  See  Stole, 
and  Wardrobe. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a fervant  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  horfes  in  the  liable. — The  word 
is  formed  from  the  Flcmifh  grem,  “ a boy.” 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  fhaft  or  pit  funk 
into  the  earth,  fometimes  in  the  vein,  and  fometimes 
not. 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  mads  by  their 
plough  in  the  edge  of  a moulding,  llyle,  or  rail,  to  put 
their  panncls  in,  in  wainfcotting« 
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GROSS,  a foreign  money,  in  divers  countries,  an-  Croft 
fwering  to  our  groat.  n 

Gross  is  ufed  among  us  for  the  quantity  of  twelve  Orot'ui’ 

Gkoss  weighlt  is  the  weight  of  merchandizes  and 
goods,  with  their  dull  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag, 
calk,  cheft,  &c.  wherein  they  are  contained ; out 
of  which  grofs  weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret. 

GROSS,  or  Gaossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers, 
denote  a thing  abfolute,  and  not  depending  on  another. 

Thus,  villain  in  groft , vil/anut  in  groffb,  was  a fervant, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the 
perfon  of  the  lord  ; or  a fervile  perfon  not  appendant 
or  annexed  to  the  land  or  manor,  and  to  go  along  with 
the  tenures  as  appurtenant  to  it ; but  like  other  per- 
foual  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lord,  at  his  lord's  plca- 
fure  and  difpofaL 

Gross,  aJvawfon  in.  See  Advowsom. 

Gross- bean,  in  xoology,  a name  bv  which  we 
commonly  call  the  coccothraufiett  called  alfo  at  other 
times  the  hawfinch.  This  is  the  loxia  coccothrauflet 
in  the  Linnzan  fyllem. 

Gross-beak,  in  ornithology  ; a fpecies of  Loxu. 
GROSSULARIA.  See  Ribss. 

GROTESQUE,  or  Grotesk,  in  fculptnre  and 
painting,  fomething  whimfical,  extravagant,  and  non- 
Hr ou s ; conlilling  either  of  things  that  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  no  exigence  in  nature  ; or  of 
things  fo  distorted,  as  to  raife  furprife  and  ridicule. 

The  name  arifes  hence,  that  figures  of  this  kind  were 
anciently  much  ufed  to  adorn  the  grottat  wherein  the 
tombs  of  eminent  perfons  or  families  were  inclofcd. 

Such  was  that  of  Ovid,  whofe  grotto  wa*  difeovered 
near  Rome  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

GRO TIUS  (Hugo),  or  more  properly  Hugo  dr 
Groot,  one  of  the  grcatcfl  men  in  Europe,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1583.  He  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs  in  his  flu- 
dies,  that  at  th;  age  of  1 3 he  had  attained  a great  know- 
ledge in  philofophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law  ; and  a 
yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  appeared 
by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  that  age  on  Mar- 
tianus  Capella.  In  1398,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
ambaffador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  feveral 
marks  of  ellcrin  by  Henry  IV.  He  took  his  degree 
of  dotlor  of  laws  ii>  that  kingdom  t and  at  his  return 
to  hit  native  country,  devoted  himfclf  to  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1613 
he  fettled  in  Rotterdam,  and  wus  nominated  fyndic  of 
that  city  ; but  did  not  accept  of  the  office,  till  a pro- 
mife  was  made  him  that  he  fhould  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  he  took  from  hi* 
furcfccing,  that  the  quatrch  of  the  divines  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  which  had  already  given  rife  to  many 
factions  in  the  flate,  would  occafion  revolutions  in  the 
chief  cities.  The  fame  year  he  was  fent  into  England, 
on  account  of  the  divifions  that  reigned  between  the 
traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fifhing  in 
the  northern  fcaa  ; but  he  could  obtain  no  fatufA&ion. 

He  was  afterwards  fent  to  England,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  perfuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians;  and  he  had  feveral  con- 
ferences with  King  James  on  that  fubjrft.  On  his 
return  to  Holland,  hi»  aitachmcut  to  DarncvcU  in- 
volved 
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solved  him  in  great  trouble;  for  he  wu  feixed,  and 
fentenerd  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  1619,  and  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  after  having  beea 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a year  and  a half 
in  hia  confinement,  he  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  hia  wife,  who  having  obfcrvcd  that  hia  keepers 
had  often  fatigued  thrmfclves  with  fcarching  and  eaa- 
mining  a great  tiunk-full  of  foul  linen  which  ufed  to 
be  walhed  at  Gorkum,  but  now  let  it  pafs  without  open- 
ing it,  foe  advifed  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to  prevent  hia 
bring  Aided,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  He  complied 
with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a friend’s  houfe 
in  Gorkum  •,  where  drefling  himfelf  like  a mafon,  and 
taking  a rule  and  trowel,  he  patted  through  the  market- 
place, and  ftepping  into  a boat  went  to  Valvct  in 
Brabant.  Herr  he  made  himfelf  known  to  fome  Ar- 
minians,  and  hired  a carriage  to  Antwerp.  At  firft 
there  was  a dtfign  of  profecuting  hia  wife,  wlio  Raid 
in  the  prifon  j and  fome  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
foe  ought  to  be  kept  there  tn  her  hufoand’a  Read : how- 
ever, foe  was  releafed  by  a plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
vcrfaily  applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a gracious  recep- 
tion from  that  court,  and  Laois  XIII.  fettled  a pen- 
fion  upon  him.  Having  refided  there  eleven  years, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange : but 
his  enemies  renewing  their  pcrfecution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh;  where,  in  1634,  Queen  Chrittina  of 
Svcdctl  made  him  her  counfellor,  and  fent  him  am- 
baflador  into  France.  After  having  difeharged  the  du- 
ties of  this  office  above  eleven  yean,  he  returned,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  to  Queen  Chriftina  of  his 
embatty  ; when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re- 
ceived many  honours  at  Amfterdam.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  her  Swediih  majelly  at  Stockholm  ; and 
there  begged  that  foe  would  grant  his  diftr.iffion,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Holland.  This  he  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  ; and  the  queen  gave  him  many 
marks  of  her  etteem,  though  he  had  many  enemies 
at  this  court.  As  he  was  returning,  the  foip  in 
which  he  embarked  waa  caft  away  on  the  coaft  of  Po- 
merania  ; and  being  now  fick,  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney by  land  ; but  was  forced  to  ftop  at  Roitock,  where 
be  died,  on  the  2 8th  of  Augult  1645.  liis  body 
was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  fepulchre 
of  his  anccftors.  Notwithilanding  the  embattles  in 
which  Uc  was  employed,  lie  compofed  a great  num- 
ber of  excellent  works;  tine  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  A treatife  De  jure  Ulli  et  pacts,  which  is  e I teem- 
ed a matter- piece,  a.  A treatife  on  the  truth  of  the 
Chrittian  religion.  . 3.  Commentaries  on  the  holy 
fcripturca.  4.  The  hiftory  and  arinals  of  Hollands 
3.  A great  number  of  letters.  All  which  arc  written 
in  Latin. 

GROTSCAW,  a town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Scivia,  where  a battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Turks,  in  the  year  1739,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  with  lofs. 
E.  Long.  zt.o.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

GKO  I'SKAW,  a llrong  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a province  of  the  fame  name  in  Silcfia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  fcated  in  a fruitful  plain.  E.  Long.  17.  35. 
N.  1 at.  30.  42. 

GROTTO,  or  GaoTTA,  a large  deep  cavern  or 
Vol.VIII.  Part  I. 


den  in  a mountain  or  rock.  The  word  is  Italian, 
grotto,* formed,  according  to  Menage,  &c.  from  the 
Latin  crypto.  Du  Cange  obfervet,  that  gratia  was  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorites  retired  into  dess  mad  grot- 
tos, to  apply  thcmfclves  the  more  attentively  to  medi- 
tation. 

Okey-hole,  E Idea -hole,  Peake's  hole,  and  Pool's 
hole,  are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grottos 
of  oar  country. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Mendip'hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  thofe  hills,  which  is  be- 
fet  all  about  with  roclu,  and  has  near  it  a precipitate 
defee nt  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  continually  iRuea  from  the  rocks  a confi- 
dermble  current  of  water.  The  naked  rocks  above  the 
entrance  (how  themfelves  about  30  fathoms  high,  and 
the  whole  afeent  of  the  hill  above  is  about  a mile,  and 
is  very  fteep.  As  you  pafs  into  this  vault,  you  go  at 
firft  upon  a level,  but  advancing  farther,  the  way  ia 
found  to  be  roeky  and  uneven, fometimea  afeending,  and 
fometimea  defornding.  The  10 of  of  this  cavern,  in  the 
higheft  part,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  places  it  is  fo  low,  thst  a man 
mull  (loop  to  get  along.  The  breadth  is  not  iefs  vari- 
ous than  the  height,  for  in  fome  places  it  is  five  or  fix 
fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not  more  than  one  or  two. 
It  extends  itfdf  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards. 
People  talk  much  of  certain  flonca  in  it,  refembiing 
men  and  women,  and  other  things  ; but  there  is  little 
matter  of  curiofity  in  thefe,  being  only  foapeldt  lumps 
of  a common  fpar.  At  the  farthdl  part  of  the  cavern 
there  is  a good  dream  of  water,  large  enough  to  drive 
a mill,  which  pafiies  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern, 
and  at  length  Hides  down  .about  fix  or  eight  fathoms 
smong  the  rocks,  and  then  preffing  through  the  clefts 
of  them,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  valley.  The  river 
within  the  cavern  ia  well  ftored  with  eels,  and  has  fome 
trouts  in  it ; and  thefe  cannot  have  come  from  with- 
out, there  being  fo  great  a fall  near  the  entrance.  In 
dry  fummers,  a great  number  of  frogs  are  feen  all  along 
this  cavern,  even  to  the  fartbeft  part  of  it;  and  on  the 
roof  of  it,  at  errtain  places,  hang  vail  numbers  of  bats,  as 
they  do  in  almott  all  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
cither  level,  or  but  (lightly  afeending  or  descending ; 
and  even  in  the  mort  perpendicular  ones  they  arc  forae- 
times  found,  provided  they  are  not  too  narrow,  and  are 
fufficicntly  high.  The  cattle  that  feed  in  the  pafiures 
through  which  this  river  runs,  have  been  known  to  die 
fuddenly  fometiraes  after  a flood ; this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  waten  having  been  impregnated,  either 
naturally  or  accidentally,  with  lead  ore. 

Elden  hole  is  a huge  profound  perpendicular  chafm, 
three  miles  from  Baxtcm,  ranked  among  the  natural 
wonder*  of  the  Peak.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  ie 
pretended  to  be  unfathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he 
founded  884  yards  ; yet  the  plumemt  ftill  drew.  But 
be  might  ralily  be  deceived,  unlcfs  his  plummet  waa 
very  heavy ; the  weight  of  a rope  of  that  length  might 
well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  fcarce  percei- 
vable. 

Peak’s- hole,  and  Pool's  bole,  called  alfo  the  DeviPt 
are  two  remarkable  horieontal  fprings  under 
mountains  ; the  one  near  Caftleton,  the  other  juft  by 
Buxton.  They  fcci®  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the 
T fprings 
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Gro't*.  fp rings  which  h»vc  their  current  through  them  5 when  which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftoppage  ; and  Orctw. 

the  water  had  forced  its  way  through  the  horizontal  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  animal  infpiiesa  fluid  of 
fiffures  of  the  ftrata,  and  lad  carried  the  look  earth  a quite  different  nature  from  the  air,  and  fo  ia  no  re- 
away  with  it,  the  loofe  Hones  muft  fall  down  of  courfe:  fpcdfc  fit  to  fupply  its  place.  Taking  the  animal  out, 

and  where  the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  fiffures,  they  re*  while  yet  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the  neighbouring 
trained  entire  ; and  fo  formed  tbefe  very  irregular  lake,  it  recovers  : this  is  owing  to  the  coldnefs  of  the 
arches,  which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.  The  water,  which  promotes  the  contraction  of  the  fibres, 
water  which  paffes  through  Pool’s  hole  is  impregnated  and  fo  affifls  the  retarded  circulation  ; the  fmall  portion 
with  particles  of  lime-ftone,  and  has  incrufted  the  of  air  which  remains  in  the  veficulsr,  after  every  expi- 
whote  cavern  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  appears  as  one  ration,  may  be  fufficicnt  to  drive  out  the  noxious  fluid. 

. folid  rack.  After  the  fame  manner,  cold  water  a&s  in  a dthtpnum 

In  grottos  are  frequently  found  cryftals  of  the  rock,  an/mi : the  lake  of  Agnaho  has  no  greater  virtue  in  it 
ftala&itrs,  and  other  natural  conglaciations,  and  thofe  than  others.” 

often  of  an  amazing  beauty.  ML  Homberg  conjee-  The  fleam  arifing  in  this  grotto  was  for  a long 
turcs,  from  feveral  circumftances,  that  the  marble  pil-  time  reckoned  to  be  of  a poifonous  nature,  and  thought 
lurs  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate  or  grow,  to  fujfocate  the  animals  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales 
That  author  looks  on  this  gtotto  as  a garden,  whereof  imagined  that  it  deftroyed  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
the  pieces  of  marble  arc  the  plants ; and  endeavours  to  caufed  the  veficlcs  of  the  lungs  to  coUapfe,  and  thus 
fhow,  that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  forac  ve-  occafloned  fudden  death. — It  is  now,  .however,  found 
getative  principle.  See  Anti  faros.  that  this  ileum  is  nothing  elfe  than  fixed  air,  which 

At  Foligno  in  Italy  is  another  grotto,  confiding  of  from  time  immemorial  hath  iftued  out  of  the  earth  in 
pillars  and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their  thst  place  in  very  great  quantity,  the  caufcs  of  which 
ornaments,  &c.  fcarccly  inferior  to  thofe  of  art;  but  cannot  yet  be  invefligated  from  any  of  the  modem 
they  all  grow  downwards  : fo  that  if  this  too  be  a gar*  difcovcrics  concerning  that  fpecies  of  air.  It  proves 
den,  the  plants  are  turned  upfidc  down.  pernicious  when  breathed  in  too  great  quantity,  by 

Grotto  del  Cani,  a little  cavern  near  Pozzuoli,  four  rarefying  the  blood  too  much  ; and  hence  the  belt 
leagues  from  Naples,  the  fleams  whereof  are  of  a method  of  recovering  perfons  apparently  killed  by  fixed 
mephitical  or  noxious  quality  ; whence  alfo  it  is  call*  air,  is  to  apply  a great  degree  of  cold  all  over  thsir 
cd-Socca  venenofa,  the  poifonou,  mouth.  See  Mephitis,  bodies,  in  order  to  condenfe  the  blood  as  much  as 
“ Two  miles  from  Naples  (fays  Dr  Mead),  juft  by  the  pofliblc.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  dogs  Yccovcr 
I.agodcAgnano,iBa  celebrated  mofeta,  commonly  called  when  thrown  into  the  lake  Agnano,  as  above  mention- 
la  Gr&tta  del  Cani%  and  equally  deftru&ive  to  all  within  ed.  See  the  articles  Blood  and  Damps. 
the  reach  of  its  vapours.  It  is  a fmall  grotto  about  Grotta  del  Serfl,  is  a fubterraneous  cavern  near 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad  ; from  the  the  village  of  Saffa,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Brae*  * 

ground  arifes  a thin,  fubtile,  warm  fume,  viflble  enough  cano  in  Italy,  deferibed  by  Kircher  thus ; “ The  grotta 
to  a difeeming  eye,  which  docs  not  fpring  up  in  little  del ferp't  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons.  It  is  per- 
parcels  here  and  there,  but  in  one  continued  ftream,  forated  with  feveral  fiflular  apertures,  fomewhat  in 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cave } manner  of  a fieve  ; out  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
having  this  remarkable  difference  from  common  va-  the  fpring  fcafon,  iffucs  a numerous  brood  of  young 
pours,  that  it  does  not  like  fmoke  difperfe  itfclf  into  fnakes  of  divers  colouit,  but  all  free  from  any  particu* 
the  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and  lar  poifonous  quality.  In  this  cave  they  expofe  their 
ictuiDB  to  the  earth  ; the  colour  of  the  fioes  of  the  lepers,  paralytics,  arthritics,  and  elephantiac  patients, 
grotto  being  the  mcafurc  of  its  afeent : for  fo  far  it  is  quite  naked  ; where,  the  warmth  of  the  fubterraneous 
of  a darkifh -green,  but  higher  only  common  eatth.  fleams  refolving  them  into  a fwcat,  and  the  ferpents 
And  as  I myfelf  found  no  inconveniency  by  Handing  in  clinging  varioufly  all  around,  licking  and  fucking 
it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above  this  mark,  is  the  them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their 
Icaft  injured.  But  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a dog,  or  vitious  humours,  that,  upon  repeating  the  operation 
any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  below  it ; or,  by  for  fomc  time,  they  become  perfectly  rtflored.” 
reafon  of  its  fmallncfs,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it  This  cave  Kircher  vifited  himfclf ; and  found  it 
prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead,  or  in  a warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  defeription 
fwoon  ; the  Umbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till  at  lail  given  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard  a mur- 
no  more  fighs  of  life  appear  than  a very  weak  and  al*  muring  hiding  noife  in  them.  Though  he  miffed 
rood  in  fen  Able  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; which,  feeing  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafou  of  their 
if  the  animal  be  left  a little  longer,  quickly  ceafcs  too,  creeping  out ; yet  he  faw  a great  number  of  their 
and  then  (he  cafe  is  irrecoverable  ; but  if  it  be  fnatched  exuviae,  or  Houghs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by 
out,  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life  again,  laden  with  them. 

and  fooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake.”  The  The  difeovery  of  this  cave  was  by  the  cure  of  a \tufimm. 
fumes  of  the  grotto,  the  fame  author  argues,  are  no  leper  going  from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place.  Worm. 
real  poifon,  but  aft  chiefly  by  their  gravity  ; elfe  the  Doling  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  he  happened 
creatures  could  not  recover  (o  foon,  or  if  they  did,  upon  this  cave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  he  pulled  off 
fume  fyroptoms,  as  faintnefs,  &c.  would  be  the  confc-  his  clothes;  and  being  weary  and  fleepy,  had  the  good 
queoce  of  it.  He  adds,  “that  in  creatures  killed  there*  fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about  him  till  they  had 
with,  when  diffe&td,  no  marks  of  infc&ion  appear  ; wrought  his  cure. 

and  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a want  of  air,  by  Aldly  Gkotto,  Crypta  Laffea,  a mile  diftant  from 

. . the 
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the  relent  village  of  Bethlehem,  is  fatd  to  have  been 
thus  denominated  on  occafion  of  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
who  let  fall  fome  drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  Je- 
fus  in  this  grotto.  And  hence  it  has  been  commonly 
fuppofed,  that  the  eatth  of  this  cavern  has  the  virtue 
of  reftoring  milk  to  women  that  are  grown  dry,  and 
even  of  curing  fevers.  Accordingly,  they  are  always 
digging  in  it,  and  the  earth  is  fold  at  a good  rate  to 
fuch  as  have  faith  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  fable. 

An  altar  has  been  built  on  the  place,  and  a church  juft 
by  it. 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufed  for  a little  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a garden,  in  imitation  of  a natural  grotto. 

The  outfidcs  of  thefe  gTottos  are  ufually  adorned  with 
ruflic  architecture,  and  thrir  infide  with  (hell- work, 
foffils.  See.  finifhed  like  wife  with  jets  d’eaus  or  foun- 
tains, &c. 

A cement  for  artificial  grottos  may  be  made  thus : 
Take  two  parts  of  white  rofin,  melt  it  dear,  and  add 
to  it  four  parts  of  bees  wax  ; when  melted  together, 
add  two  or  three  parts  of  the  powder  of  the  ftone  you 
defign  to  cement,  or  fo  much  as  will  give  the  cement 
the  colour  of  the  ftone  ; to  this  add  one  part  of 
flower  of  fulphur:  incorporate  all  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
hands  in  warm  water.  With  thia  cement  the  ft  ones, 
(hells,  See.  after  being  well  dried  before  the  fire,  may 
be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  the  ctnbellifhmeot 
of  grottos,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  clear  rofin,  diffolve  it  in  a brafs-pan  ; to  every 
ounce  of  which  add  two  drams  of  the  fine  ft  vermilion: 
when  you  have  ftirred  them  well  together,  and  have 
chofen  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried,  take 
a pencil  and  paint  the  benches  all  over  whilft  the 
compefition  is  warm  ; afterwards  (hape  tbnm  in  imita- 
tion of  natural  coraL  This  done,  hold  the  branches 
over  a gentle  coal-fire,  till  aU  is  fmooth  and  even  as  if 
polifhed.  In  the  fame  manner  white  coral  may  be 
prepared  with  white  lead,  and  black  coral  with  lamp- 
black. 

A grotto  may  be  built  with  little  expence,  of  glafs, 
cinders,  pebbles,  pieces  of  large  flint,  fhefli,  mofs, 
ftones,  counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  See.  all 
bound  or  cemented  together  with  the  above  deferibed 
cement. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  a (mail  wood  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  ♦ 

Gaovas  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. The  proftucb #,  and  high-places  of  the  Jews, 
whither  they  retorted  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion, 
were  probably  fituated  in  groves  : See  Jofliuah  xxiv.  26. 

The  profcucha:  in  Alexandria,  mentioned  by  Philo, 
had  groves  about  them,  becaufe  he  complains  that  the 
Alexandrians,  in  a tumult  againft  the  Jews,  cut  down 
the  trees  of  their  profcucha. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a fort  of  groves  near  feve- 
ral  of  their  temples,  which  were  coofecraled  to  fome 
god,  and  called  /nri,  by  Antiphrafis,  a non  lucendo , as 
being  (hady  aifd  dark.  The  veneration  which  the  an- 
cient druids  had  for  groves  is  well  known. 

Modern  groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to 
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of  the  garden  are  ufclefs  ; fo  that  every  garden  is  de- 
fensive which  has  not  (hade.  ' 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  vft.  either  open  or  dofe. 
Open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  Urge  (hady  trees,  which 
ftand  at  fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  ap- 
proach fo  near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  fun  from  penetrating  through  them. 

Clofe  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  (landing  in 
them  ; but  the  ground  uader  thefe  are  filled  with 
(hrubs  or  underwood  : fo  that  the  walks  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  fereened  from  winds;  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at 
thofe  times  when  the  air  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
in  the  more  expofed  parts  of  the  garden.  Thefe  are 
often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and 
frequently  to  hide  the  walls  or  other  inclofures  of 
the  garden : and  when  they  arc  properly  laid  out, 
with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the 
fides  of  thefe  fwect-fmeUing  (hrubs  and  flowers  irregu- 
larly planted,  they  have  a charming  effeCL 

Grovs  (Henry),  a learned  and  ingenious  Prcfby- 
tcrian  divine,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somerfetftiire,  in 
1 683.  Having  obtained  a fufficicnt  ftock  of  clailical  li- 
terature, he  went  through  a courfc  of  academical  learn- 
ing, under  the  reverend  Mr  Warren  of  Taunton,  who 
had  a flouriflpng  academy.  He  then  removed,  to  Lon- 
don, and  ftudtcd  fome  time  under  the  reverend  Mr 
Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  rcLtcd.  Here  he 
contracted  a friendfliip  with  feveral  per  Tons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Watts,  which  continued  till 
his  death,  though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in 
feveral  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines.  Af- 
ter two  years  fpent  under  Mr  Rowe,  he  returned  into 
the  country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  reputa- 
tion ; when  an  exaCt  judgment,  a lively  imagination, 
and  a rational  and  amiable  representation  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  delivered  in  a fwcet  and  well  governed  voice, 
rendered  him  generally  admired ; and  the  fpirit  of  de- 
votion which  prevailed  in  his  fermons  procured  him 
the  pftccin  and  friendfliip  of  Mrs  Singer,  afterwards 
Mrs  Row,  which  flic  expreffed  in  a fine  ode  on  death, 
addreffed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  his  beginning  to 
preach,  he  married;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr  Warren, 
was  chofcn  to  fuccecd  him  in  the  academy  at  Tauntoa. 
This  obliging  him  to  refide  there,  he  preached  for 
x8  yean  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  though  his  (alary  from  both  was  lefs 
than  twenty  pounds  a- year,  and  he  had  a growing 
family,  he  went  through  it  cheerfully.  In  i 708,  he 
publifhed  a piece,  intitlcd,  The  Regulation  cf  Diwr/iont, 
drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  entered  into  a private  difpute  by  letter  with 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke : but  they  not  being  able  to  con- 
vince each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  expref- 
fions  of  great  mutual  efteem,  He  next  wrote  feveral 
papers  printed  in  the  Spectator,  viz.  Numbers  588. 
60  f.  626.  635.  The  laft  was  republifhed,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Dr  Gibfoii  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Jofcph  Addifon, 
Efq.  In  1725,  Mr  James,  his  partner  in  the. aca- 
demy, dying,  h*  fuccecdcd  him  in  his  paftoral  charge 
at  Ful wood,  near  Taunton,  and  engaged  his  nephew 


gardens;  but  are  alfo  the  gicatcft  relief  againft  the„  to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr  James’s  work  as 
violent  heats  of  the  fun,  affording  (hade  to  walk  under  tutor ; and  in  this*  fituation  Mr  Grove  continued  till 
an  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts  his  death,  which  happened  in  1738.  His  great  con- 
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cftn  with  hi*  pupils,  wu  to  infpire  and  cbcriflt  in  ter  of**  mite  broad.  They  abound  in  free*,  psvticvt-  Ornvlfe; 
them  a prevailing  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and  larly  thofe  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  are  inhabited  by  Proudhc*!, 
genuine  religion,  without  violent  attachment*  or  pre-  well-made  people,  of  a brown  completion.  Moft  of  * 
jodiccs  in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chriftiant.  He  re-  them  carried  in  their  hand*  a (lender  pole  about  14 
prrfcnted  truth  and  virtue  in  a rooft  engaging  light  j feet  in  length,  pointed  like  a fpear ; they  had  likcwtfe 
and  though  hit  income,  both  as  a tutor  and  a miutfter,  fomething  fhaped  like  a paddle,  about  four  feet  long, 
was  infuffideot  to  fupport  hi*  family,  without  break-  Their  canoes  were  of  different  fiaes,  carrying  from 
ing  into  his  paternal  ellate,  lur  knew  not  how  to  refufe  three  to  fix  or  feven  people,  mid  fomc  of  them  hoifttd 
the  call  of  charity.  Befidc*  tlie  above  pieces,  he  wrote,  a fail. 

1.  An  EfFay  towards  a Denxmil ration  of  the  8out*s  GROUSE,  or  Gaowsi.  See  Tetxao. 

Immortality.  2.  An  Effay  00  the  Term*  of  Chriftian  GROUTHEAD,  or  Grcathed  ( Robert),  a learn- 
Communion,  3.  The  Evidence  nf  our  Saviour1*  Re-  ed  and  famous  biftrop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Stow  in 
forre&ion  confidereiL  4.  Some  Thought*  concerning  Liacnlnihite,  r»r  (according  to  other*)  at  Stradbrook 
the  Proof  of  a Future  State  from  Reafoo.  y.  A Dif-  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
courfe  concerning  tlie  Nature  aod  Defign  of  the  rx>rd’*  Hi*  parents  were  fo  poor,  that  when  a hoy  he  was  rc- 
Supper.  6.  Wifdom  ilur  firll  fpring  of  A&ion  m the  duced  10  do  the  mcaneft  offices,  and  even  to  beg  his 
^Deity.  7.  A Difcourfc  on  Saving  Faith.  8.  Mifcet-  bread  ; till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  ftruck  with  hi*  ap^ 
lanics  in  profe  and  verfe.  9.  Mauy  Sermon*,  &c.  Af-  pea  ranee  and  the  quicknef*  of  hia  anfweva  to  certain 
ter  hia  deceafe,  hia  poffhumnu*  woiks  were  pnblifbed  qoeftiont,  took  him  into  hia  family,  and  put  him  to 
by  fubferiptioo,  in  four  volumes  o&avo,  with  the  fthooL  Here  hi*  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admt- 
names  of  near  700  fubicribert,  among  whom  were  rablc  capacity  fur  acquiring  it,  fbon  appeared,  and 
fotae  of  the  befi  judges  of  merk  in  the  etlabJifhrd  procured  kim  marry  patron*,  by  whofe  sflSftatiee  he 
church.  was  enabled  t«*  profecute  his  ftudiev,  firft  at  Cambridge, 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon  which  afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  M at  ftnrs.  In  tbefe 
the  figure*  and  other  objects  are  reprefented.  three  famous  feats  of  learning,  Ire  fpent  marry  year*  in 

The  ground  is  properly  uaderftoed  of  fuch  part*  of  the  moA  indefatigable  port'nit  of  knowledge,  arrd  be- 
the  piece,  as  have  nothing  paiatrd  on  them,  but  re-  came  owe  of  the  heft  and  moil  univerfal  fcholars  of  the 
tain  the  original  colour  upon  which  the  other  colours  age.  He  wai  a great  mailer  not  only  of  the  French 
arc  applied  to  make  the  reprefentationa.  and  Latin,  hut  alfo  of  the  Greek  aod  Hebrew  tan- 

A building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a ground  to  a figure  guages,  which  was  a very  rare-aceomplifliment  in  tbofe 
when  the  figure  is  painted  oa  the  building.  times.  We  are  allured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti* 

The  ground  behind  a picture  in  miniature,  i*  com-  mafely  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  fpent  much  of  bts 
manly  blue  or  crimfoo,  imitating  a curtain  of  (attin  tirae  forahnolt  forty  years  in  the  fiudy  of  geometry, 
or  velvet.  agronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a gammons  compofi-  learning,  ia  aR  which  he  very  much  excelled.  Thto* 
lion  fen  cared  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched,  logy  was  hia  favourite  ft  tidy,  ia  which  he  read  le&ure* 
to  prevent  the  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  foch  at  Oxford  with  great  applanfr.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
places  where  this  ground  ia  cut  through  with  the  point  obtained  feveval  preferment*  in  the  chorch,  and  was  at 
•f  a needle.  See  the  article  Etc  h two.  length  elected  and  con  fee  rated  hi  (hop  of  Lincoln,  A. 

Gaoc am- filhing  under  water  without  a float,  D.  layy.  In  this  Ration  he  foon  became  very  fa- 
only  with  a plumb  of  lead,  or  a bullet,  placed  about  mous,  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  popularity  of 
nine  inches  from  the  hook which  ia  better,  becaufe  his  preaching,  the  vigour  of  bis  difeipffnc,  aisd  the 
it  will  roll  on  the  ground.  This  method  of  fifhing  boMnef*  with  which  lie  reproved  the  vices  and  oppofeef 
is  moil  proper  in  cold  weather,  when  the  fifti  fwrm  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court  of  Rome*  oft  hi* 
very  low.  laft  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example.  Pope  In- 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  ftafons  for  noccnt  IV.  had  granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephew* 
the  ground- line  in  fifhiug  for  trout  ; but  if  the  day  named  Frrdtrirh,  who  was  but  a child,  a provition  to 
prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fifti  at  the  firft  canon’s  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that 
ground  all  day.  (Hould  become  vacant  ; and  feot  a bull  to  the  arch- 

G**VKb  TiukU,  a (hip’s  anchors,  cables,  & c.  and  biftiop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  p;rpal  legate 
in  general  ybatever  is  neccflary  to  make  her  ride  fa fe  in  Engbmd,  commanding  them  to  fee  the  provrfion* 
at  Rucbor.  made  cffe&oal ; which  they  tnnfmitted  to  the  bifhop 

Gtous o-/vy,  in  botany.  See  Gl>ci«oma.  of  Lincoln.  But  that  brive  aad  virtuous  prehtte 

Grtci>Ni>-Puu,  in  botany.  See  Teucricm.  boldly  refofed  to  obey  this  unreafoirabk  mandate,  andl 

GROUNDSEL.  See  S»  Micro.  tent  an  anfwer  to  the  papal  bull  containing  the  foRow- 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  fedpture,  is  an  affem-  ing  fevere  reproaches  again  A his  bolraeft  for  abufmg 
klage  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beafts,  fruits,  or  hi#  power  r " If  wc  except  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and 
the  like,  which  have  fome  apparent  relation  to  each  Antschrift,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a greater  crime,; 
other.  Sec  J?a»nting.— The  word  is  formed  of  the  aor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  of  the 

Italian  grrfpo,  a knot.  gofpd,  or  more  odious  and  abominable  in  the  fight  of 

The  Gmovfi,  a clufter  of  ifland*  lately  difcovered  Jefus  Chrift,  than  to  rain  and  drffroy  the  fools  of  men* 
in  the  South  Sea.  They  lie  in  about  S.  Lai.  ifi.  12.  by  depriving  them  of  the  fpiritua!  aid  and  miniftry  of 
and  W.  Long.  142. 4a.  Ther  are  long  narrow  flips  their  paftora.  This  crime  is  committed  by  tbofe  who 
of  land,  ranging  m aQ  directions,  fomc  of  them  ten  command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  fnpport  of  able 
miles  or  upwards  ia  length,  but  not  more  than  a quar-  pallor*,  to  be  bellowed  eu  tbofe  who  arc  incapable  of 
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Orcmthetd,  performing  the  duties  of  tbe  paftoral  office.  Il  is  im- 
. Gftmth  poffibk  therefore  that  the  holy  apodolic  fee*  which 
' received  its  authority  from  the  Lord  Jefus  CUrifi,  for 
edification,  and  not  for  deitruftion,  can  be  guilty  of 
fuch  a crime,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  fuch  a 
crime,  fo  hateful  to  God  and  fo  hurtful  to  men.  For 
this  would  be  a mud  manifeft  corruption  and  abufa  of 
iu  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  iato  the  pains  of  hell."  Upon  hearing  this 
letter,  his  hohnefs  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a torrent  of  abufe  again d the  good  biffiop,  and 
thrtateced  to  n>»ke  him  an  objed  of  terror  and  ado- 
ftifhmeot  to  the  whole  world.  41  How  dare  (faid  he) 
this  old,  deaf,  doaiing  fool,  difobey  ray  commands  ? 
Is  not  his  matter  the  king  of  England  my  fnbje&,  or 
rather  my  Have  ? Cannot  he  caft.  him  into  prifon,  and 
erufh  him  in  a moment  ?*'  But  the  cardinals  by  degrees 
brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly,  and  lo  take 
no  notice  of  this  letter.  44  Let  us  not  (laid  they) 
raiic  a tumult  in  the  church  without  neceffity,  and 
precipitate  that  rcrolt  and  feparation  from  us,  which 
we  know  mutt  one  day  take  place."  Remarkable 
words,  when  we  reflet  when  ana  by  whom  they  were 
f poketi  ! The  bilbo p did  not  long  furvire  this  noble 
(land  again  ft  the  grids  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome  : for  he  fell  tick  at  his  cattle  of  Bug* 
den  that  fame  year  ; and  when  he  became  feiiGble  that 
his  death  was  drawing  aear,  he  called  his  clergy  into 
his  apartment,  and  made  a long  difconrfe  to  them,  to 
prove  that  the  reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  was  Anti- 
chnft.  With  this  exertion  his  (Length  and  fptrits 
were  fo  ranch  eshautted,  that  he  expired  fooa  after, 
O&ober  9.  1251.  A contemporary  hiiloriaa,  who 
was  peTfe&ly  wefl  acquainted  with  him,  hath  drawn 
his  charafter  in  the  following  manner.  44  He  was  a 
free  and  bold  reprimander  of  the  pope  and  the  king;  an 
admoniftier  of  the  prelate*  ; a corrector  of  the  monks; 
an  inftru&or  of  the  clergy  ; a fupporter  of  the  ilu- 
dious ; a ccnfurct  of  the  incontinent ; a fcourge  and 
terror  to  the  court  of  Rome  ; a diligent  Ccarcher  of 
the  feriptures ; and  a frequent  preacher  to  the  people. 
At  his  table  be  was  hofpitable,  polite,  and  cheerful. 
In  tbe  church  he  was  contrite,  devout,  and  folcran  ; 
and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was 
venerable,  afkivc,  and  indefatigable.  The  illuftrious 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  mo  ft  capable,  and  had  tbe  beft 
opportunities  of  forming  a true  judgment  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  by  pending  his  works,  and  by 
frequently  converting  with  him,  hath  given  this  ho- 
nourable teftimony  in  his  favour.  '*  Robert  Grouthead 
hi  (hop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  friar  Adam  dc  Ma- 
rifeo,  are  the  two  mod  learned  men  in  the  workl,  and 
excel  all  the  reft  of  mankind  both  in  divine  and  human 
* knowledge.”  This  mott  excellent  and  learned  prelate 
was  a very  voluminous  wjiter,  and  computed  a prodi- 
gious number  of  treat ife*  on  a great  variety  of  fub- 
JefL  in  phdufuphy  and  divinity,  a catalogue  of  which 
is  given  by  Bale. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  incrcafc  of  bulk  and  ftature 
that  takes  place  in  animals  or  vegetables,  to  a certain 
period. — The  incrcafc  of  bulk  in  fuch  bodies  as  have 
no  life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in.tbcir  fab- 
fiance,  or  to  other  eaufes,  is  called  Expansion,  Swel- 
ling, &C. 

The  growth  of  animals,  nay  even  of  the  human  fpe- 


cies,  is  f object  to  great  variations.  A remarkable  in-  Grswrfj 
(lance  in  the  lad  was  obferved  in  Frauce  in  the  year  — “"Y“ — 
1719.  At  this  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  exa- 
mined a boy  who  was  then  only  feven  years  old,  and 
who  meafored  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines 
high  without  his  (hoes.  His  mother  obferved  the  figns 
of  puberty  on  him  at  two  ycais  old,  which  continued 
to  incrcale  very  quick,  and  fooa  arrived  at  the  ufual 
ttandard.  At  four  years  old  he  was  able  to  lift  and 
tofs  the  common  bundles  of  hay  in  (tables  into  the 
horfes  racks  ; and  at  fix  years  old  could  Jift  as  much 
as  a liurdy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thus  in- 
creafed  in  bodily  (Length,  his  under  Hand  mg  was  no 
greater  than  is  ufual  with  children  of  his  age,  and 
their  playthings  were  alfo  his  favourite  aranfements. 

Another  boy,  a native  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzan- 
quet,  in  the  dioccfc  of  Akis,  though  of  a ftrong  con- 
ftitution,  appeared  to  be  knit  and  ttiff  in  his  joints  till 
he  was  about  four  years  and  a half  old.  During  this 
time  nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  tiiau  an 
extraordinary  appetite,  which  was  fatisfied  no  other- 
wife  than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  ali- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  confiding 
of  rye-bread,  chcfuuU,  bacon,  ami  water;  but  his 
limbs  fooa  becoming  (apple  and  pliable,  and  bis  body 
beginning  to  expand  itfclf,  he  grew  up  in  fo  extraor- 
dinary a manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  mea- 
Cured  four  feet  three  inches  ; fume  months  after,  he 
was  four  fleet  eleven  inches ; and  at  fix,  live  feet,  and 
bulky  ia  proportion.  His  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that 
one  might  fancy  he  faw  him  grow:  every  month,  his 
doaths  required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider ; and 
what  was  Hill  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it 
was  not  preceded  by  any  fickoeU,  nor  accompanied 
with  any  pain  in  the  groin  or  cifewhere.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  his  voice  changed,  his  beard  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  at  fix  he  had  as  much  as  a man  of 
thirty  ; in  (hort,  all  the  unqueftionablc  marks  of  pu- 
berty were  vifible  in  him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the 
country  but  this  child  was,  at  five  years  old,  or  five 
and  a half,  in  a condition  of  begetting  other  children 
which  induced  the  Itfior  of  the  pariih  to  recommend 
to  his  mother  that  (he  would  keep  him  from  too  fami- 
liar a converiation  with  children  of  the  other  fvx. 

Though  his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  observable 
at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  years,  yet  its  progrefs  was  not 
in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body.  His  air  ami  man- 
ner (till  retained  foraething  cbildiih,  though  by  bin 
bulk  and  ftature  he  refembled  a complete  man,  which 
at  firil  light  produced  a very  lingular  contrail.  Hi* 
voice  was  (Long  and  maaly,  ai.d  his  great  (Length 
rendered  him  already  fit  for  the  labours  of  the  country. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  could  carry  to  a good  di- 
ftance  three  meafurcs  of  rye,  weighing  84  pounds  ♦ 
w hen  turned  of  fix,  he  could  lift  upeafily  on  bisfhoul- 
ders  and  carry  loads  of  150  pounds  weight  a good 
way  off ; and  thefc  excrciTcs  were  exhibited  by  him  as 
often  as  the  carious  engaged  him  thereto  by  fomc 
liberality.  Such  beginnings  made  people  think  that 
he  would  foon  (hoot  up  into  a giant.  A mountebank 
was  already  {eliciting  bis  parents  for  him,  and  flatter- 
ing them  with  hopes  of  putting  him  ia  a way  of 
making  a great  fortune.  But  all  thefe  hopes  fud- 
dtnly  vanifhed.  His  legs  became  crooked,  his  body 
fiirunk,  his  (Length  dimiaiihed,  his  voice  grew  fen. 
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Orub  fibly  weaker,  and  he  at  laft  funk  into  a total  imbe- 
r II  cillity. 

Cru.py  jn  t|)e  parj#  Memoir*  gjfo  there  it  an  account  of  a 
' girl  who  had  her  mcnfes  at  three  months  of  age. 
When  four  years  old,  Ihe  was  four  feet  fix  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breads  large  and  plump,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  like  thofc  of  a girl  of  eighteen  ; fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  (he  was  marriageable  at  that 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a mother  of  children. 
Thcfc  things  arc  more  fingular  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates,  where  the  fe- 
males come  fooner  to  maturity.  In  fomc  places  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  nine  years 
of  age. 

Many  other  inftances  of  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remarkably 
different  from  thofe  already  related. — it  is  at  firft  fight 
aftonifhing  that  children  of  fuch  early  and  prodigious 
growth  do  not  become  giants:  but  when  we  confider, 
that  the  figns  of  puberty  appear  fo  much  fooner  than 
they  ought,  it  feems  evident  that  the  whole  is  only  a 
more  than  ufually  rapid  expanfion  of  the  parts,  as  in 
hot  climates;  and  accordingly  it  is  obfervea,  that  fuch 
children,  indead  of  becoming  giants,  always  decay 
and  die  apparently  of  old  age,  Tong  before  the  natu- 
ral term  of  human  life. 

GRUB,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  hex- 
apode  wot  ms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and 
which  at  length  are  transformed  into  winged  infeCts  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  agriculture,  the  digging  or  pull- 
ing up  of  the  Hubs  and  roots  of  trees. 

When  the  roots  arc  large,  this  is  a very  trouble- 
fome  and  laborious  talk  ; but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
ihown  how  it  may  be  accompliftied  in  fuch  a manner 
as*  to  fare  great  expence  by  a very  fimple  and  eafy 
method.  He  propofes  a (Irong  iron  hook  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  four  .inches  long,  with  a large  iron- 
ring  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
mud  be  put  into  a hole  in  the  fide  of  the  root,  to 
which  it  mud  be  fadened  ; and  a lever  being  put  into 
the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of  this  lever,  may 
wring  out  the  root,  and  twid  the  fap-roots  afundcr. 
Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  with  the  fame 
hook,  in  which  work  it  will  fave  a great  deal  of  la- 
bour, though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other  ; becaufe 
the  Hubs  mud  be  firft  cleft  with  wedges,  before  the 
hook  can  enter  the  Tides  of  them,  to  wrench  them  out 
by  pieces. 

GRUBENHAGEN,atown  and  caftteof  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  its 
mines  of  lilvcr,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  E.  Long.  9. 
36.  N.Lat.  51.  45. 

GRUINALES  (from  gnu,  **  a crane’*),  the  name 
of  the  fourteenth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confiding  of  geranium,  and  a few 
other  genera  which  the  author  conflicts  as  allied  to 
it  in  their  habit  and  external  ftrudture. 

GRUME,  in  medicine,  denotes  a concreted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  other  fubftance.  Hence  grumous 
blood  is  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  or  grume, 
and  by  its  vifddity  and  dagnating  in  the  capillary 
veffirk  produces  fevcral  diforders. 

GRUPPO,  or  'Turned  Shajcs,  a mufical  grace,  de- 
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fined  by  Playford  to  con  (id:  in  the  alternate  prolation  Ona 

of  two  tones  in  juxtapofition  to  each  other,  with  a f}  t 
clofc  on  the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of  ^ 

them.  See  Share.  r 

GRUS,  in  antiquity,  a dance  performed  yearly  by 
the  young  Athenians  around  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
on  the  day  of  the  Delia.  The  motions  and  figures  of 
this  dance  wete  very  intricate,  and  varioufly  interwo- 
ven ; fome  of  them  being  intended  to  exprefs  the  wind- 
ings of  the  labyrinth  wherein  the  minotaur  was  killed 
by  Thefeus. 

Gaus,  in  aftronomy,  a fouthern  condeUation,  not 
vifible  in  our  latitude.  The  number  of  dars  in  this 
condeUation,  according  to  Mr  Sharp’s  Catalogue, 

*•  *$• 

Gaus,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

GRUTER  (James),  a learned  philologer,  and  one 
of  the  mod  laborious  writers  of  hia  time,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1 560.  He  was  but  a child  when  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  being  perfecuted  for  the  Protedant 
religion  by  the  duchefs  Parma,  governed  of  the  Nether- 
lands, carried  him  into  England..  He  imbibed  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
molt  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  befides  French,  I- 
talian,  and  Englifti,  was  a complete  midrefa  of  Latin, 
and  well  (killed  in  Greek.  He  fpent  fome  years  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; after  which  he  went  to  that 
of  Leyden  to  dudy  the  civil  law ; but  at  laft  applied 
hlmfelf  wholly  to  polite  literature.  After  travelling 
much,  he  became  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidcl- 
burgh  ; near  which  city  he  died,  in  1627.  He  wrote 
many  works ; the  mod  confidcrabte  of  which  are,  1 . A 
large  collection  of  ancient  inferiptions.  2.  Tbefaurut 
crituut.  3.  Delict*  poet  arum  Galhrum , It  alarum,  isf 
Belgantm,  &c. 

GRUYERS.  a town  of  Swiffcrland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburgh,  with  a pretty  good  cadle.  It  is  famous 
for  its  cheefe,  which  is  all  its  riches.  E.  Long.  7.  23. 

N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

GRY,  a meafure  containing  one  tenth  of  a line. 

A line  it  one-tenth  of  a digit,  and  a digit  one-tenth 
of  a foot,  and  a philofophical  foot  one-third  of  a pen- 
dulum, whofe  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in  the  latitude 
of  45  degrees,  arc  each  equal  to  one  fecond  of  time,  or 
one-fixtielh  of  a minute. 

GRYLLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  cricket 
and  locuft  kinds,  which,  together  with  the  grafshoppers, 
make  only  one  genus  of  inle&s,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  hemiptera.  The  general  characters  of  the  genus 
are  thefe  : The  head  is  inflc&ed,  armed  with  jaws,  and 
fumilhcd  with  palpi : The  antennae  in  fomc  of  the  fpe- 
cics  are  fctaccous,  in  others  filiform : The  wings  are 
defieded  towards  and  wrapped  round  the  fide*  of  the 
body  ; the  under  ones  arc  folded  up,  fo  as  to  be  con- 
cealed’under  the  elytra.  All  the  feet  are  armed  with 
two  nails ; and  the  hind  ones  are  formed  for  leaping. 

The  genus  is  fukdivided  into  five  different  fcCtioni,,  or 
families,  as  follows : 

I.  The  AcRiDiV.,  TruxafuUs  of  Fabricius,  or  Crick- 
et family  properly  fo  called  ; of  which  the  charac- 
ters are  : Their  head  is  of  a conical  form,  and  longer 
thau  the  (borax  ; and  their  antennae  are  enfiform,  or 
fword-fhaped.  Of  this  family  there  are  eight  fpecics, 
none  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

II.  The  Bulla,  or  Acrydia  of  Fabricius:  Thcfc 
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Gryllu*.  are  diftingoifhcd  by  a Kind  of  crefl  or  elevation  on  the  up  the  ground,  the  poor  tnfe&  was  inadvertently  fquee- 
- thorax;  their  antennas  are  (horter  than  the  thorax,  red  to  death.  Out  of  one  fo  bruifed  a multitude  of  egg? 
and  filiform  ; and  their  palpi  are  equal. — The  gryllua  were  taken,  which  were  long  and  narrow,  of  a yellow 
bulla- bipimctnrui  it  of  a dark-brown  colour  ; fomc-  C lour,  and  covered  with  a very  tough  fkin.  More 
time*  befprinkled  with  fpots  of  a lighter  hue.  But  the  gentle  means  were  then  ufed,  and  {proved  fucceftful : 
chief  and  moll  obvious  diftir.ftion  of  this  fpecies  is  the  *•  a pliant  (talk  of  grafs,  gently  insinuated  into  the 
form  of  its  thorax,  which  is  prolonged,  covering  the  caverns,  will  probe  their  windings  to  the  bottom,  and 
whole  body,  and  deercafes  to  the  extremity  of  the  ab-  quickly  bring  out  the  inhabitant;  and  thus  the  humane 
domen.  This  prolongation  of  the  thorax  Hands  inftcad  inquirer  may  gratify  his  curiofity  witliout  injuring  the 
of  elytra,  of  which  this  infeCk  is  deftitute.  It  has  on-  object  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  them  in- 
ly wings  under  this  projection  of  the  thorax.  Lin.  fects  are  fumifhed  with  long  legs  behind,  and  brawny 
nzus  mentions  a fpot  in  the  thorax  ; which,  however,  thighs  for  leaping,  like  grafbhopper*  ; yet  when  driven 
is  often  wanting.  This  fpecies  is  every  where  to  be  from  their  holts  they  Ihow  no  activity,  but  crawl  along 
met  with,  in  the  fields,  in  woods,  See.  There  are  10  in  a (hiftlefs  manner,  fo  as  cafily  to  be  taken  : and 
or  u other  fpecies,  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Arne-  again,  tho’  provided  with  a curious  apparatus  of  wings, 
rica.  yet  they  never  exert  them  when  there  fcems  to  be 

III.  The  third  family,  called  Achet.c,  are  diftin*  the  great  ell  occafion.  The  males  only  make  that  fhrill- 
guilhcd  by  two  briflles,  fituated  above  the  extremity  of  ing  noife  perhaps  out  of  rivalry  and  emulation,  as  is 
their  abdomen  ; by  having  three  (lemmata  ; and  by  the  the  cafe  with  many  animals  which  exert  fomc  fprigktly 
tarfi  being  compofed  of  three  articulations.  This  fa*  note  during  their  breeding  time;  it  is  raifed  by  a brilk 
mily  is  in  many  placea  called  Crrefrf,  on  account  of  the  fri&ion  of  one  wing  againll  the  other.  They  are  foli- 
found  which  the  infclt  makes.  There  are  28  fpecies  tary  beings,  living  fingly  male  or  female,  each  as  it  may 
enumerated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Syjicma  Nature  ; happen  ; but  there  mull  be  a time  when  the  fexca  have 
of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are,  fomc  intercourfe,  and  then  the  wing*  may  be  ufcful 

t.  The  gryllu*  clomr/iuvs,  or  the  domrjltcus  and  cam-  perhaps  during  the  hours  of  night.  When  the  maleic 
ptjfaity  the  domeflic  and  the  field  gryllus  being  one  and  meet  they  will  fight  fiercely,  as  our  author  found  by 
the  fame  fpecies  ; only  that  the  former  is  paler  and  has  fome  which  he  put  into  the  crevices  of  a dry  done  wall, 
more  of  the  yellow  call,  and  the  latter  more  of  a brown,  where  he  wanted  to  have  made  them  fettle.  For  tho* 
The  antennz  are  as  Header  as  a thread,  and  nearly  they  itemed  ddlrefiVd  by  being  taken  out  of  their 
equal  to  the  body  in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  knowledge,  yet  the  firft  that  got  polTclfion  of  the 
round,  with  two  large  eyes,  and  three  fmaller  ones  of  chinks  would  feize  on  any  that  were  obtruded  upon 
a light  yellow  colour,  placed  higher  on  the  edge  of  them  with  a vail  row  of  ferrated  fangs.  With  their 
the  depreflion,  from  the  centre  of  which  originate  the  firongjaws,  toothed  like  the  (hears  of  a lobfier*s  claws, 
antennz:  The  thorax  is  broad  and  fhort.  In  the  they  perforate  and  round  their  curious  regular  cell*,  ha» 
m tiirt,  the  elytra  are  longer  than  the  body,  veined,  as  ving  no  fore-claws  to  dig,  like  the  mole-cricket.  When 
it  were  rumpled  on  the  upper  part,  crofled  one  over  taken  in  the  hand,  they  never  offered  to  defend  them- 
the  other,  and  enfolding  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a felvcs,  though  armed  with  fuch  formidable  weapons, 
projecting  angle  on  the  fide*  : They  have  alfo  at  their  Of  fuch  herbs  as  £row  before  the  mouths  of  their  bur- 
bafe  a pale  coloured  band.  In  the  ftmalrt,  the  elytra  rows  they  eat  indifcriminately  ; and  on  a little  plat- 
leave  one- third  of  the  abdomen  uncovered,  and  fcarcely  form,  which  they  make  juft  by,  they  drop  their  dung; 
crofs  each  other  ; and  they  arc  all  over  of  one  colour,  and  never,  in  the  day  time,  feem  to  ft ir  more  than  two 
veined  and  not  rumpled  ; nor  do  they  wrap  round  fo  or  three  inches  from  home.  Sitting  in  the  entrance  of 
much  of  the  abdomen  underneath.  The  female,  more-  their  caverns  they  chirp  all  night  as  well  as  day  from 
over,  carries  at  the  extremity  of  its  body  a hard  fpine,  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July: 
almoft  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  thicker  at  the  end,  in  hot  weather,  when  they  are  mod  vigorous,  they 
compofed  of  two  (heaths,  which  enco.tipaf*  two  lami-  make  the  hills  echo;  and  in  the  Hiller  hours  of  rlark- 
nz  : This  implement  ferves  the  inle&  to  fink  and  de-  nets,  may  be  heard  to  a confidcrabic  diftance.  In  the 
pofit  its  eggs  in  the  ground.  Both  the  male  and  fe-  beginning  of  the  feafon  their  notes  are  more  faint  and 
male  have  two  pointed  foft  appendices  at  the  extremity  iuward  ; but  become  louder  as  the  fummer  advances, 
of  the  abdomen.  Their  hinder  feet  are  much  larger  and  fo  die  away  again  by  dcgrctS. — Sounds  do  not 
and  longer  than  the  reft,  and  fenre  them  lor  leaping.  always  give  us  plcafurc  according  to  their  fweetnefs 
Towards  funfet  is  the  time  the  JuU  gryllus , or  rrrr-  and  melody  ; nor  do  harfh  founds  always  difpleafe. 
ir/  as  it  often  called,  likes  bed  to  appear  out  of  its  We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated  or  difgutted  with 
fubterraneous  habitation.  In  White*!  Natural  Ntfiory  the  affdciations  which  they  promote,  than  with  the 
f L*t.  4 6.  pf  Silboume  f,  a very  pleafing  account  is  given  of  notes  tbemfelv^s.  Thus  the  Ihrilling  of  the  JicU-crichty 
the  manners  and  economy  of  thefe  infects;  which,  how-  though  (harp  and  ftridulous,  yet  marvelloufiy  delights 
ever,  are  fo  fhy  and  cautiouB,  he  obferves,  that  it  is  fotnc  hearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a train  of  fura* 
no  eafy  matter  to  get  a fight  of  them  1 for,  feeling  a mcr  ideas  of  every  thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  aud 
perfon’s  footfteps  as  he  advarces,  they  Hop  fhort  in  joyous.  About  the  tenth  of  March  the  crickets  appear 
the  midft  of  their  fong,  and  retire  backward  nimbly  at  the  mouths  of  their  cells,  which  they  then  open  and 
into  their  burrows,  where  they  lurk  till  all  fufpicion  of  bore,  and  ihape  very  elegantly.  All  that  ever  I have 
danger  is  over.  At  firft  it  was  attempted  to  dig  them  fetn  at  that  feafon  were  in  their  pupa  ftate,  and  had  on- 
out  with  a fpade,  but  without  any  great  fucccfs ; for  ly  the  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  under  a Hein  or  coat, 
either  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  inacccflible  from  its  which  mull  be  call  before  the  infect  can  arrive  at  its 
terminating  under  a great  Hone;  or  clfc,  in  breaking  perfect  Hate j from  whence  I ikould  fuppofc  that  the 
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Orylln*.  old  ones  of  lad  year  do  not  always  fumvc  the  winter. 
—v~  In  Auguft  their  holes  begin  to  ke  obliterated,  and  the 
infetis  are  feen  no  more  till  fpring.— Not  many  fum- 
inera  ago  I endeavoured  to  tranfplant  a colony  to  tire 
teriace  in  my  garden,  by  boring  deep  holes  in  the  Ho- 
ping turf.  The  new  inhabitants  (laid  fume  time,  and 
fed  and  fung  ; but  wandered  away  by  degrees,  and 
were  heard  at  a farther  diliance  every  morning;  fo  that 
it  appears  that  on  this  emergency  they  made  ufe  of 
their  wings  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  fpot  from 
which  they  were  taken  — One  of  thefe  crickets,  when 
confined  in  a paper  cage  and  fet  in  the  fun.  and  fup- 
plied  with  plants  moillentd  with  water,  will  feed  and 
thrive,  and  become  fo  merry  and  lofid  as  to  be  irkfome 
in  the  fame  room  where  a perfon  is  fitting : if  die  pknts 
are  not  wetted,  it  will  die/* 

The  demeftk  gryHus,  or  hearth-cricket,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, docs  not  require  it  to  be  fought  after  abroad  for 
examination,  nor  is  fhy  like  the  other  fort : it  rcfidcs 
altogether  within  our  dwellings,  intruding  itfclf  up- 
on our  notice  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  delights 
in  new  built  houfes  ; being,  like  the  fpidcr,  pleafed 
with  the  moifture  of  the  walls;  and  befides,  the  foftneia 
of  the  mortar  enables  them  to  burrow  and  mine  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  bricks  or  (tones,  and  to  opea 
communications  from  one  room  to  another.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  kitchens  and  bakers  oven?,  on  ac- 
count of  their  perpetual  warmth.  “ Tender  infeda 
that  lire  abroad  either  enjoy  only  the  (hort  period  of 
one  fummer,  or  elfe  dote  away  the  cold  uncomfortable 
months  in  profound  Humber* ; but  thefe  (our  author 
obferet),  redding  as  it  were  in  a torrid  zone,  arc  al- 
ways alert  and  merry  : a good  Chrillmaa  fire  is  to  them 
like  the  heats  of  the  dog-days.  Though  they  are  fre- 
quently heard  by  day,  yet  is  tbeir  natural  time  of  mo- 
tion only  in  the  night.  As  foon  as  it  grows  dufk,  the 
chirping  increafcs,  and  they  come  running  forth,  and 
arc  from  the  fize  of  a flea  to  that  of  their  full  ftature. 
As  one  (hould  fuppofe,  from  the  burning  atmofphere 
which  they  inhabit,  they  are  athirfty  race,  and  (how  a 
great  propenfity  for  liquids,  being  found  frequently 
drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk,  broth,  or  the  like. 
Whatever  is  moilt  they  afTeft ; and  therefore  often 
gnaw  holes  in  wet  woollen  (lockings  and  aprons  that 
arc  hung  to  the  fire.  Thefe  crickets  are  not  only  very 
thirfty,  but  very  voracious;  for  they  will  eat  the  drum- 
ming* of  pots  ; jrcaft,  fait,  and  crumbs  of  bread ; and 
any  kitchen  offal  or  fwerping*.  In  the  fummer  we 
have  obferved  them  to  fly,  when  it  became  dufle,  out 
of  the  windows,  and  over  the  neighbouring  roofs.  This 
first  of  a&irity  accounts  for  the  Hidden  manner  in 
which  they  often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it  does  for  the 
method  by  which  they  come  to  houfes  where  they 
were  not  known  before.  It  is  remarkable,  that  many 
forts  of  infers  feem  never  to  ufe  their  wings  but  when 
they  have  a mind  to  (hift  tbeir  quarters  and  fettle  new 
colonies.  When  in  the  air  they  move  ••  volatu  umiofo  ” 
in  waves  or  curves,  like  wood- peckers,  opening  and 
(hutting  their  wings  at  every  ftroke,  and  fo  are  always 
rifing  or  finking. — When  they  increafe  to  a great  de- 
gree, as  they  did  once  in  the  houfe  where  I ara  now 
writing,  they  become  noifome  pefts,  flying  into  the 
candles,  and  dalhing  into  people's  faces ; but  may  be 
blafted  by  gunpowder  difenarged  into  their  crevices  and 
crannies.  In  families,  at  fuch  times,  they  are,  like 
N*  M4- 


Pharaoh*,  plague  of  frogs, — * ia  their  "bedchamber*,  Orj4V» 
and  upon  their  beds,  and  in  their  ovens,  and  in  their  — — v — “ 
kneading- troughs.’  Their  (hrilling  noife  is  occafioned 
by  a brilk  attrition  of  their  wing*.  Cats  catch  hearth- 
crickets,  and  playing  with  them  as  they  do  with  mice, 
devour  them.  Crickets  may  be  ddlroyed,  like  wafps, 
by  phials  half  filled  with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  and  fet  in 
tbeir  haunts  ; for  being  always  eager  to  drink,*  they  wiH 
crowd  in  till  the  bottles  are  full."  A popular  preju- 
dice, however,  frequently  prevents  their  being  driven 
away  and  deftroyed  : the  common  people  imagine  that 
their  prefence  brings  a kind  of  luck  to  the  houfe  while 
they  are  in  it,  and  think  st  would  be  hazardous  to  de- 
ftroy  them. 

2.  Gryllus  gryliotdpa,  or  mole  cricket,  is  of  a very 
unplcafsnt  form.  Its  head,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  its  body,  is  fmall  and  oblong,  with  four  long  thick 
palpi,  and  two  long  antennae  as  (lender  as  threads.  Be- 
hind the  antennre  are  lituated  the  eyes,  and  between 
tliofe  two  eyes  are  feen  three  (lemmata  or  Icffcr  eyes, 
amounting  to  five  in  all,  fet  in  one  line  tranfverfely. 

The  thorax  forms  a kind  of  cuirafs,  oblong,  almoft  cy- 
lindrical, which  appears  as  it  were  velvctty.  The  ely- 
tra, which  are  (hort,  reach  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
abdomrn,  are  croffed  one  over  the  other,  and  have 
large  black  or  brown  nervous  fibres.  The  wings  ter- 
minate in  a point,  longer  not  only  than  the  elytra,  but 
even  than  the  abdomen.  This  latter  is  foft,  and  ends 
in  jwo  points  or  appendices  of  fome  length.  But  what 
coo  (lit  u tea  the  chief  Angularity  of  this  infett  are  its 
fore-feet,  that  arc  very  large  and  flat,  with  broad  legs, 
ending  outwardly  in  four  large  ferrated  daws,  and  in- 
wardly in  two  only  ; between  which  claws  is  fituated, 
and  often  concealed,  the  tarfus.  The  whole  animal  is 
of  a brown  dulky  colour.  It  haunts  moift  meadows, 
and  frequent*  the  fidcs  of  ponds  and  banks  of  dreams, 
performing  all  its  fun&ions  in  a fwampy  wet  foil.  With 
a pair  of  tore- feet  curioufty  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  it 
burrows  and  works  under  ground  like  the  mole,  railing 
a ridge  as  it  proceeds,  but  feldom  throwing  up  hil- 
locks. As  mole  crickets  oftcit  infeft  gardens  by  the 
fides  of  canals,  they  are  unwelcome  guefts  to  the  gar- 
dener, railing  up  ridges  in  their  fubterraneoua  progrefs, 
and  rendering  the  walks  un  lightly.  If  they  take  to  the 
kitchen  quarters,  they  occafion  great  damage  among 
the  plants  and  .roots,  by  deftroying  whole  beds  of  cab- 
bages, young  legumes,  and  flowers.  When  dug  out 
they  feem  very  How  and  helplefs,  and  make  no  ufe  of 
their  winga  by  day  ; but  at  night  they  come  abroad, 
and  make  long  excursions.  In  fine  weather,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  juft  at  the  do(e  of  day,  they  be- 
gin to  HJace  themfelvcs  with  a low,  dull,  jarring  note, 
continued  for  a long  time  without  interruption,  and 
not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern- owl,  or  goat- 
fucker,  but  more  inward.  About  the  beginning  of 
May  they  lay  their  eggs,  as  Mr  White  informs  us,  who 
was  once  an  eye- wit n els  : 44  for  a gardener  at  an  houfe 
where  he  was  on  a vilit,  happening  to  be  mowing,  on 
the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  fide  of  a canal,  hi* 
feythe  ft  ruck  too  deep,  pared  off  a large  piece  of  turf, 
and  laid  open  to  view  a curious  fccne  of  domeftic  eco- 
nomy t . . ■ 

w — — — — ingmtem  lato  dedh  ore  fcncftrim  : 

**  Apparet  duniut  incut,  et  sens  Ions*  psttfeunt  i 

44  Apparent  — — — penetralia." 
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‘Ctrylla*.  There  were  many  caverns  and  winding  paflages  lead- 
’ * ing  to  a kind  of  chamber,  neatly  fmoothed  and  round- 
ed, and  about  the  fi/e  of  a moderate  fmtff-box.  With- 
in this  feerct  nurfery  were  depofited  near  too  eggs 
of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  and  enveloped  in  a tough  /kin, 
but  too  lately  excluded  to  contain  any  rudiment*  of 
young,  being  full  of  a vifeous  fubftancc.  The  eggs 
fay  but  (hallow,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
juft  under  a little  heap  of  fre/h- mowed  mould,  like  that 
which  13  raifed  by  ants, — When  mole-crickets  fly,  they 
move  *•  curfit  undofo**  riling  and  falling  in  curves,  like 
the  other  fpccies  mentioned  before.  In  different  part* 
of  this  kingdom  people  call  them  frn-crUcti,  courr - 
xuorru,  and  e:e  clturrs,  all  very  appofite  name*.*' 

IV.  The  Tettigohi.*:,  G* AjSHorrms,  or  /.«• 
cujtt  armed  at  the  tail : The  females  of  this  family  arc 
diftingniflied  by  a tubular  dart  at  the  extremity  of  their 
abdomen  ; in  both  fexe*  the  antennx  are  fcUccous,  and 
longer  than  the  abdomen  ; and  the  tarfi  compofed  of 
four  articulations.  Of  thefe  infers  there  are  69  fpe- 
cies  enumerated  in  the  Sjjlema  Notura.  They  leap  by 
the  help  of  their  hinder  legs,  which  are  ftrong  and 
much  longer  than  the  fore  ones.  Their  walk  is  heavy, 
"but  they  fly  tolerably  well.  Their  females  depofit  their 
•eggs  in  the  ground,  by  means  of  the  appendices 
which  they  carry  in  their  tail,  which  confift  of  two  la- 
tnin.'e,  and  penetrate  the  ground.  They  lay  a great 
number  of  eggs  at  a lime  ; and  thofe  eggs,  united  in  a 
thin  membrane,  form  a kind  of  group.  The  little  larva: 
"that  fpring  from  them  are  wholly  like  the  perfcA  in- 
fefts,  excepting  in  fixe,  and  their  having  neither  wings 
nor  elytra,  but  only  a kind  of  knobB,  four  in  number, 
which  contain  both,  but  undifplayed.  The  unfolding 
of  them  only  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  metamor- 
phofis,  when  the  infect  has  attained  it*  full  growth.  In 
thefe  infers.  when  examined  internally,  betides  the 
gullet,  we  difeover  a fmall  ftomach  ; and  behind  that, 
e very  large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within-fidc. 
JLowcr  down,  there  is  Hill  a third  : fo  that  it  is  thought, 
and  with  tome  probability,  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
genus  chew  the  cud,  as  they  fo  much  rcfemble  rumi- 
nant animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

V.  Locusts  (the  GrylL r of  Fabricius),  or  Locujls 
unarmed  at  the  tail.  This  family  is  dillinguifhtd  by 
having  the  tail  purple,  without  the  fette  of  the  Ashrta, 
or  the  tube  of  the  Tdli^onu  : their  antennae  are  fili- 
form, and  half  (hortcr  than  the  abdomen  : they  have 
three  (lemmata,  and  three  joints  to  the  tarfi.  To  part 
of  this  dvfcription,  however,  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  gryllus  locufta  groflus,  the  antennae  of  which  are 
of  a cylindrical  form.  According  to  Mr  Baibutt, 

“ few  fpccies  vary  fo  much  in  fiac  and  colours.  Some 
of  thefe  infers  are  twice  as  long  as  others;  the  anten- 
nae in  moll  arc  filiform,  but  in  this  particular  fpccies 
cylindrical,  compofed  of  about  24  articulations,  and 
hut  one- fourth  of  the  length  of  the  bedy.  As  to  co- 
lour, the  fmall  individuals  are  nearly  quite  red  fpotted 
with  black,  with  the  under  part  of  the  body  only  of  a, 
greenifh  yellow.  The  larger  fubje&s  are  all  over  of  a 
greeniih  hue,  the  under  part  being  of  a deeper  yellow; 
only  die  iniide  of  the  hinder  thighs  is  red.  But  what 
character  ifes  this  fpeciea  is,  the  form  of  the  thorax, 
which  has,  above,  a longitudinal  elevation,  attended 
by  one  on  each  fide,  the  middle  whereof  drawing  nigh 
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to  the  firft,  form*  a kind  of  X.  Moreover,  between  ©ryllnr. 
the  claw*  that  terminate  the  feet  there  are  fmall  fpun- 
gets,  hut  larger  in  this  fpccies  than  the  reft.  This 
Ipecies  is  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  the  country. 

The  larvte  or  caterpillars  very  much  rcfemble  the  per- 
feft  infect*,  and  commonly  dwell  under  ground."  Of 
this  tribe,  1 18  other  fpccicsrarc  enumerated  in  the  Sj- 
fitma  Naiurjt,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  j 
brfidcs  a confidcrablc  number  noted  a*  unafeertained 
with  regard  to  their  being  diflin^t  fpccies  or  only  fyno- 
nymes  or  varieties  of  fome  of  the  other*. 

All  the  Oxylli,  except  the  firll  family  which  feed 
itpoo  other  infedts,  live  upon  plants ; the  acid*  chiefly 
upon  the  roots,  the  tettigonU  and  l<*:ufl*  upon  thejeaves. 

The  diftinttion  of  J.ocuJIt  into  families  (TV.  V.),  as 
above  charadtcrifcd,  is  extremely  proper;  and  the  differ- 
ence of  organifation  upon  which  it  is  founded  has  been 
ohferved  to  be  adapted  to  the  mode  and  the  places  in 
which  the  infc&slay  their  eggs.  But  by  taking  the  wings 
intoconfidcr.rtion,  there  might  have  been  formed  three 
tubes  or  divifions,  inflead  of  two,  upon  the  fame  natu- 
ral foundation.  Thus,  according  to  the  ohfervation* 
of  the  Abbe  Potiet  f,  thofe  which  have  their  abdomen  t 7**™.  it 
fumi/hed  with  the  tube  or  dart  above  mentioned,  lay 
their  eggs  in  a ftiff  fort  of  earth  which  that  iullrumcnt^pjT  *' 
perforates.  During  the  operation,  the  dart  opens ; p.»»4. 
and,  bring  hollow  and  grooved  on  each  fide  within,  the 
egg  Aides  down  along  (he  grooves,  and  is  depofited  in 
the  hole.  Of  thofe  which  have  the  tail  fimple,  /.  e. 
which  have  no  dart,  fomc  have  long  wings,  and  fomc 
very  fhort.  The  long- winged  fort  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  have  no  ufe  for  a perforating  in- 
ftrument ; but  they  cover  them  with  a glutinous  fub- 
Itancc,  which  fixes  them  to  the  foil,  and  preveuts  their 
being  injured  either  by  wind  or  wetnefs.  Thofe, 
again,  which  have  (hort  wings  depofit  their  eggs  in  the 
fand  : and  to  make  the  holes  for  this  purpofe,  they 
have  the  power  of  elongating  and  retracing  their  abdo- 
minal nog*,  and  can  turn  their  body  as  on  a pivot ; in 
which  opcraliou  long  wings  would  have  been  a material 
impediment. 

The  annals  of  moft  of  the  warm  countries  arc  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  devaluations  produced  by  lo- 
cufls,  who  fometimes  make  their  appearance  in  clouds 
of  vaft  extent.  They  feldom  vifit  Europe  in  fueh 
fwarrns  as  formerly  ; yet  in  the  warmer  parts  of  it  arc 
dill  formidable. — Thofe  which  have  at  uncertain  inter- 
val* vifited  Europe  in  our  memory,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  come  from  Africa  : they  are  a large  fpccies  about 
tjirec  inches  long.  The  head  and  horns  are  of  a 
brown ilh  colour ; it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  alfo 
on  the  infide  of  the  larger  legs.  The  (hicld  which  co- 
vers the  back  is  grccnifn  ; and  the  upper  fide  of  the 
body  brown,  fpotted  black,  and  the  under  fide  purple. 

The  upper  wings  are  brown,  with  fmall  du/ky  (pots* 
and  one  larger  fpot  at  the  tips.  The  under  wings  ire 
more  tranfparcnt,  and  of  a light  brown  tin&nrcd  with 
green,  but  there  is  a datk  cloud  of  fpot*  near  the  tips. 

— Thefe  infers  are  bred  in  the  warm  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  from  whence  they  have  often  taken  their  flight 
into  Europe,  where  they  committed  terrible  devathi- 
tfons.  They  multiply  fader  than  any  other  animal  in 
the  creation,  and  are  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  they  breed.  Some  of  them  were  fecn  in  different 
U parts 
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Oryllat.  parts  of  Britain  in  the  year  1748,  and 'great  ir.if-  habitants  to  flop  their  progTefs,  laid  trench ei  aH  over  Cry Uu*. 
“"’V-"*  chiefs  were  apprehended  : but  happily  for  us,  the  cold-  their  fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water.  ""—"V— - 
nefs  of  our  climate,  and  the  humidity  of  our  foil,  are  Some  placed  large  quantities  of  heath,  Rubble,  and 


very  unfavourable  to  their  production  ; fo  that,  as 
they  arc  only  animals  of  a year’s  continuance,  they  all 
perilh  without  leaving  a young  generation  to  fucceed 
them. 

When  the  locufts  take  the  fi-ld,  it  Tsfaid  they  have 
a leader  at  their  head,  whofe  flight  they  obferve,  and 
pay  a Rrift  regard  to  all  his  motions.  They  appear  at 
a di.1ar.ee  like  a black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approaches, 
gathers  upon  the  horizon,  and  almoft  hides  the  light  of 
day.  It  often  happens,  that  the  huibandman  fees  this 
imminent  calamity  pafs  away  without  doing  hitn  any 
tnifehief ; and  the  whole  fwarm  proceeds  onward  to 
fettle  upon  fomc  lefs  fortunate  country.  In  thofe  pla- 
ces, however,  where  they  alight,  they  deftroy  every 
green  thing,  dripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  as  well 
as  devouring  the  corn  and  graft.  In  the  tropical  cli- 
mates they  are  not  fo  pernicious  as  in  the  more  fouthem 
part 9 of  Europe.  In  the  firft,  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion is  fo  llrong,  that  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days 
repairs  the  damage  ; but  io  Europe  this  cannot  be  done 
till  next  year.  Befidcs,  in  their  long  flights  to  thii 
part  of  the  world,  they  arc  familhed  by  the  length  of 
their  journey,  and  are  therefore  more  voracious  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  fettle.  But  as  much  damage  is 
occsfioned  by  what  they  deflroy,  as  by  what  they  de- 
vour. Their  bite  is  thought  to  contaminate  the  plant, 
and  either  to  deftroy  or  greatly  to  weaken  its  vegeta- 
tion. To  ufe  the  rxprcffioti  of  the  hufbandmen,  they 
burn  wherever  they  touch,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their 
devaluation  for  three  or  four  years  enfuing.  When  dead, 
they  iofeft  the  air  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  llench  is 
iufupportable. — Orofiusttlls  ue,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3800,  Africa  was  infclled  with  a multitude  of 
locufts.  After  having  eaten  up  every  thing  that  was 
green,  they  flew  off  and  were  drowned  in  the  fca  ; 
where  they  caufed  fuch  a dench  as  could  not  have 
been  equalled  by  the  putrefying  carcafcs  of  ioc,occ 
men. 

In  the  year  165c,  a cloud  oflocufts  was  feen  to  en- 
ter Rufti-i  in  three  different  places;  and  from  thence 
thev  fpread  themfelves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
fuch  altonifhiug  multitudes,  that  the  air  was  darkened 
and  the  earth  covered  with  their  numbers.  In  fomc 
places  they  were  feen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each 
other  to  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  others,  they  covered 
the  fur  face  like  a black  cloth  ; the  trees  bent  with  their 
weight,  and  the  damage  which  the  country  fuftained  ex- 
ceeded computation. 

In  Batbar.y,  their  numbers  are  formidable  ; and  Dr 
Shaw  was  a witnefs  of  their  devaluations  there  in  1724. 
Tbvir  firft  appearance  was  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
when  the  wind  had  been  foutherly  jbr  fomc  time.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  their  numbers  were  fo  vaftly 
incrcafrd,  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed 
themfelves  into  large  fwarms  that  appeared  Kke  clouds, 
and  darkened  the  fun.  In  the  middle  of  May  they  be- 
gan to  difappvar,  retiring  into  the  plains  to  depofit 
their  eggs.  In  June  the  young  brood  began  to  make 
tbfir  appearance,  forming  many  compaft  bodicB  of  fc- 
viral  hundred  yards  fquare  ; which  afterwards  march- 
ing forward,  climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houfes,  eat- 
ing every  thing  that  was  green  in  their  way.  The  in- 
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fuch  like  combuftible  matter,  in  rows,  and  fet  them  on 
fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locufts.  But  all  this  was 
to  no  purpofe  ; for  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up, 
and  the  fires  put  out  by  the  great  numbers  of  f.varmt 
that  fucceedcd  each  other.  A day  or  two  after  one  of 
thefe  was  in  motion,  others  that  were  juft  hatched  came 
to  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off  the  young  branebta, 
and  the  very  bark  of  the  trees.  Having  lived  near  a 
month  in  this  manner,  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  threw  off  their  worm-like  Rate,  by  calling  their 
Iking.  To  prepare  themfelves  for  this  change,  they 
fixed  their  hinder  part  to  U>me  built  or  twig,  or  cor- 
ner of  a ftone,  when  immediately,  by  an  undulating 
motion  ufed  on  this  occafion,  their  heads  would  fir  It 
appear,  and  foon  after  the  rell  of  their  bodies.  The 
whole  transformation  was  performed  in  feven  or  eight 
minutes  time,  after  which  they  remained  for  a little 
while  in  a languiihing  condition  ; hut  as  foon  ai  the 
fun  and  air  had  hardened  their  wings,  and  dried  up 
the  moillure  that  remained  after  calling  off  their  for- 
mer Roughs,  they  returned  to  their  former  greedinefs, 
with  an  addition  both  of  Rrength  and  agility.  But  they 
did  not  long  continue  in  this  Rate  before  they  were  en- 
tirely difperfed.  After  laying  their  eggs,  they  d’reflcd  . 
their  courfe  northward,  and  probably  pcrlfhed  in  the 
fea.— In  that  country,  however,  the  amazing  fertility 
of  the  foil  and  warmnefs  of  the  climate  generally  ren- 
der the  depredations  of  thefe  infc&s  of  little  confe- 
quencc  ; befides  that  many  circumftances  concur  to  di- 
miniflt  their  number.  Though  naturally  herbivorous, 
they  often  fight  with  each  other,  and  the  viftor  de- 
vours the  vanquifhcJ.  They  arc  the  prey,  too,  of  fer- 
pents,  lizards,  frogs,  and  the  carn'vorous  birds.  They 
have  been  found  iu  the  Romachs  of  the  eagle  and  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  owls.  They  are  alfo  ufed  as  food  by  the 
Moors;  who  go  to  hunt  them,  frjr  them  in  oil  or  but- 
ter, and  fell  them  publicly  at  Tunis  and  other  places. 

In  1754,  »75f»  »7 56,  and  1757,  great  devasta- 
tions were  committed  in  Spain  by  a fpeiies  of  locufts, 
of  which  we  have  the  following  defeription  by  Don 
Guillermo  Bowles,  publiflied  in  DtUcn't  Travel*  thro* 
that  country.  “ The  locufts  are  continually  feen  in 
the  fouthem  parts  of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  pafturct 
and  remote  uncultivated  diftrirts  of  Eftramadora,  but 
in  general  are  not  taken  notice  of,  if  not  very  nume- 
rous, as  they  commonly  feed  upon  wild  heibs,  without 
preying  upon  gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  or  making 
their  way  into  houfes.  The  peafants  look  at  them 
with  indifference  while  they  arc  frifking  about  in  the 
field,  negle&ing  any  mcafure  to  deftroy  them  till  the 
danger  is  immediate  and  the  favourable  moment  to  re- 
medy the  evil  is  clapfcd.  Their  yearly  number  13  not 
very  conliderable,  as  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  females.  If  an  equal  proportion  were  allowed 
♦only  for  ten  years,  their  numbers  would  be  fo  great  as 
to  deftroy  the  whole  vegetative  fyflem.  Bealls  and 
birds  would  llarve  for  want  of  fubfiRcnce,  and  eve* 
mankind  would  become  a prey  to  their  ravenous  appe- 
tites. In  17541  their  incrcafe  was  fo  great  from  the 
multitude  of  females,  that  all  La  Mancha  and  Portugal 
were  covered  with  them  and  totally  ravaged.  The  han- 
rors  of  famine  were  fpread  even  farther,  and  ^Railed 
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the  fruitful  province*  of  Andalufia,  Murcia,  and  Va-  the  four  years  they  cotftn  i:t«d  fuch  Havoc  in  Eilrena-  0 >l!u«. 
lencia.  dura,  the  love-apple,  or  ly:vpnji«m  folanxih  of  Liunxos, 

“ The  amounof  thefe  creatures  are  objects  of  forprife  was  the  only  plant  that  efcaped  their  rapacious  tooth, 
and  aftoniihment,  and  their  union  is  fuch  that  it  is  difli-  and  claimed  a refpeft  to  its  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
cuh  to  feparate  them.  When  this  reparation  is  volun-  fruit.  Naturalitla  may  fcarch  for  their  motives,  which 
tary,  after  haring  laded  fome  hours  they  are  fo  ex-  I am  at  a lofs  to  difeover  i the  more  as  I faw  millions 
hau  ltd,  that  the  male  retires  immediately  to  the  water  of  them  light  on  a field  near  Almadcn,  and  devour  the 
for  refrcAuuent,  where,  lofing  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  he  woollen  and  linen  garments  of  the  peafants,  which  were 
fjon  perifhes,  and  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  fifh  ; lying  to  dry  on  the  ground.  The  curate  of  the  village* 
having  given  life  to  his  offspring  at  the  cxpcnce  of  a pan  of  veracity,  at  whole  houle  I was,  affined  me* 
his  own.  The  female,  difembarrafTcd,  tho’  not  with-  that  a tremendous  body  of  them  entered  the  church* 
out  violent  druggies,  fpends  the  remainder  of  her  days  and  devoured  the  filk  garments  that  adorned  the  image! 
in  fome  folitary  place,  bufy  in  forming  a retreat  under  of  the  faints,  not  fparing  even  the  vamifh  on  the  altars, 
ground,  where  (he  cto  fecure  her  eggs*  of  which  fhe  The  belter  to  difeover  the  nature  of  fuch  a phenomc- 
generally  lays  about  40,  fereening  them  by  her  faga-  non,  I examined  fhe  Aoraach  of  the  locud,  but  only- 
city  from  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  found  one  thin  and  Toft  membrane,  with  which,  ai  d 
more  immediate  dan  jer  of  the  plough  or  the  fpadc,  one  the  liquor  it  contains,  it  destroys  and  diflblves  s.11 
fatal  blow  of  which  would  deflroy  all  the  hopes  of  a ri-  kind  of  fubdances,  equally  with  the  moll  enuftte  and 
fmg  generation.  venomous  plantst  extracting  from  them  a fufficient  acd 

••  The  manner  cf  her  building  this  cell  is  equally  faiutary  nourishment, 
furpriiing.  In  the  binder  part  of  her  body,  nature  " Out  of  curiofity  to  know-  the  nature  of  fo  for* 
has  provided  her  with  a round  fmoo'.h  inftrument,  eight  midable  a creature,  I was  urged  to  examine  all  its  parts 
lines  in  length,  which  at  its  head  is  as  big  as  a writing  with  the  utmolt  cxa&nefs:  its  head  is  of  the  fixe  of  a 
quill,  climiniihing  to  a hard  (harp  point,  hollow  within  pea,  though  longer,  its  forehead  pointing  downwards 
like  the  tooth  of  a viper,  but  only  to  be  feen  with  a lens,  like  the  handfome  Andaluiian  horfe,  its  mouth  large 
At  the  root  of  this  vehicle  there  is  a cavity,  with  a and  open,  its  eyes  black  and  rolling,  added  to  a timid 
kind  of  bladder,  containing  a glutinous  matter,  of  the  alpeft  not  unlike  a hare.  With  fuch  a dadardly  conn- 
fim;  odour,  but  without  the  confiAcncy  or  tenacity  of  tenance  who  would  imagine  this  creature  to  be  the 
that  of  the  filk-worm,  as  I found  by  an  experiment,  fcour?e  of  mankind  ! In  iu  two  jaws  it  has  four  inci- 
roadc  for  the  pnrpofe,  by  an  infviion  in  vinegar,  for  five  teeth,  whofc  lharp  points  traverfc  each  other  like 
feveral  days,  without  any  cfFcA.  'fhe  orifice  of  the  feiflars,  their  mcchanifm  being  fuch  as  to  gripe  or  to 
bladder  correfponds  exactly  tyith  the  indrument  which  cut.  Thus  armed,  what  can  refill  a legion  of  fuch 
ferves  to  nedi  the  glutinous  matter.  It  is  hid  under  enemies?  After  devouring  the  vegetable  kingdom,  wer6 
the  (kin  of  the  belly,  and  its  interior  furface  is  united  they,  in  proportion  to  their  Arcngth  and  numbers,  to 
to  the  moveable  parts  of  the  belly,  and  can  partake  of  become  carnivorous  like  wafps,  they  would  be  able  to 
ha  motions,  forming  the  mod  admirable  contexture  for  deAroy  whole  flocks  of  (beep,  even  to  the  dogs  and 
every  part  of  its  operations,  as  fhc  can  difpofc  of  thia  (hepherds ; juft  as  we  are  told  of  ants  in  Amtiica,  that 
ingredient  at  ptcafure,  and  ejeft  the  fluid,  which  has  will  overcome  the  ficrccft  ferpents. 
three  very  eflential  properties  : firft,  being  indiflblublc  **  The  locuft  fpends  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
in  water,  it  prevents  its  young  from  being  drowned  ; June,  in  the  place  of  tta  birth  : at'thc  end  of  June  its 
next,  it  refifta  the  heat  of  the  fun,  otherwife  the  (Irac-  wings  have  a fine  rofe  colour,  and  ita  body  ia  flrong. 
ture  would  give  way  and  deftroy  its  inhabitants)  laftly.  Being  then  in  their  prime,  they  afTemble  for  the  laft 
it  is  proof  againft  the  froft  of  winter,  fo  as  to  preferve  time,  and  burn  with  a defirc  toprop  tgate  their  fpccies: 
a necefT.rry  warmth  within.  For  greater  fecurity,  thia  thiaia  obferved  by  their  motions,  which  are  unequal  ia 
retreat  ia  always  contrived  in  a folitary  place  : for  tho'  the  two  fexes.  The  male  is  relUcfs  and  felicitous,  the 
a million  of  locufts  were  to  light  upon  a cultivated  female  is  coy,  and  eager  after  food,  flying  the  ap- 
ficld,  not  one  would  depofit  her  eggs  therdj  but  proachcs  of  the  male,  fo  that  the  morning  is  fpent  in 
wherever  they  meet  a barren  and  loncfomc  fituation*  the  courtfliip  of  the  one  and  the  retreat  of  the  other, 
there  they  are  fare  to  repair  and  lay  their  eggs.  About  ten  o’clock,  when  the  warmth  of  the  fun  has 

“ Thefe  IcculU  feem  to  devour,  not  fo  much  from  a cleared  their  wings  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  night,  the 
ravenous  appetite,  as  from  a rage  of  deftroying  every  females  (con  uueafy  at  the  forwardnefs  of  the  males, 
thing  that  cornea  in  their  way.  It  ia  not  furprifin/,  whocootiouing  their  purfuit,  they  rife  together  500  feet 
that  they  (hould  be  fond  of  the  moll  juicy  plants  and  High*  forming  a black  cloud  that  darkens  the  rays  of  the 
fruits*  fuch  as  melons,  and  all  manner  of  garden  fruits  fun.  The  clear  atmofphcrc  of  Spain  becomes  gloomy, 
and  herbs,  and  feed  alfo  upon  aromatic  plants,  fuch  as  and  the  fineft  fummer  day  of  F.Aremadura  more  difmsl 
lavender,  thyme,  rofemary,  &c.  which  are  fo  common  than  the  winter  of  Holland.  The  ruftling  of  fo  many 
io  Spain,  that  they  ferve  to  heat  ovens:  but  it  is  very  millions  of  wings  in  the  air,  feems  like  the  trees  of 
Angular,  that  they  equally  eat  muftard  feed,  onions,  a foreft  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  firft  dirc&ion  of 
and  garlic ; nay  even  hemlock,  and  the  moft  rank  and  this  formidable  column  fa  always  againft  the  wind, 
poifenous  plants,  fuch  as  the  thorn  apple  and  deadly  which  if  not  too  Ilrong,  the  column  will  extend  about 
night- (hade.  They  will  even  prey  upon  crowfoot,  a couple  of  leagues.  The  locufts  then  make  a halt, 
whofc  caufticity  burns  the  very  hides  of  beafta  ; and  when  the  motl  dreadful  havoc  begins ; their  fenfe  of 
fuch  is  their  univerfal  tafte,  that  they  do  not  prefer  the  fmcll  being  fo  delicate,  they  can  find  at  that  diftance 
innocent  mallow  to  the  bitter  furze,  or  rue  to  worm-  a corn  field  or  a garden,  and  after  dcmolifhing  it,  rife 
wood,  confuming  all  alike,  without  prcdileAion  or  fa-  again  in  purfuit  of  another : this  may  be  faid  to  he 
vour,  with  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  during  done  io  an  iuilant.  Each  feems  to  hare,  at  it  were, 
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Qryiluj  four  arms  and  two  feet:  the  males  climb. up  the  plant;, 
a&  Tailors  do  the  Ihrouds  of  a (hip,  and  nip  off  the  ten* 
Q/71'hltf*-  dercfl  huds,  which  fall  to  the  females  below. 

w “ Many  old  people  affured  me,  when  fo  much  mif- 

chirf  uas  done  in  1754,  it  was  the  third  time  in  their 
remembrance,  and  that  they  always  are  found  in  the 
p^tture  grounds  of  Ellramadura,  from  whence  they 
fpread  into  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  They  are 
certainly  indigenous,  being  of  a different  (hape  from 
thofe  of  the  North  or  the  Levant,  as  is  evident  .in 
comparing  them  with  ftich  in  the  cabinets  of  natural 
hiftory.  The  locuft  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  that  has 
rofe-coloured  wings : bcfidcs,  it  is  impcibble  they  can 
come  from  any  other  part.  From  tbc  north  it  is  clear 
they  do  not,  by  the  obfervatioo  of  fo  many  ages;  from 
the  fouth  they  cannot,  without  eroding  the  fra,  which 
is  hardly  poffible  by  tbc  (hortnefs  of  their  flight : and 
like  birds  of  paflage,  they  would  be  known.  1 once  faw 
a cloud  of  them  pafs  over  Malaga,  and  move  towards 
the  Tea,  and  go  over  it,  for  about  a quarter  of  a 
league,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  con- 
cluded they  would  foon  be  drowned  ; but,  to  their dil* 
appointment,  they  fuddenly  veered  about  towards  the 
coaft,  and  pitched  upon  an  uncultivated  (pace  furround- 
ed  with  vineyards,  which  they  foon  after  quitted. 
"When  once  they  appear,  let  the  number  demoliihed  be 
ever  fo  great,  the  proportion  remaining  is  ftill  too  con- 
fiderablc : therefore,  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
fuch  a calamity,  is  to  attack  them  beforehand,  and  de- 
ftroy  their  eggs,  by  which  means  they  might  be  totally 
extirpated.'*  Sec  Plate  CCXXI. 

GRYNjEUS  (Simon),  fouto  a peafant  of  Suabia, 
born  in  149J,  was  Greek  profeffor  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1 523.  He  took  a tour  into  England,  and  received  great 
civility  from  the  lord  chancellor  Sir  Thomas  More,  to 
whom  Er  afro  us  had  recommended  him.  He  was  a learn- 
ed and  laborious  man,  and  did  great  fervice  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters.  He  was  the  firli  who  published 
the  Almngeft  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek.  He  alfo  publiih- 
ed  a Greek  Euclid,  and  Plato's  woiks,  with  fome  com- 
mentaries of  Proclus. 

GRYPHIUS  (Sebaftian),  a celebrated  printer  of 
Lyons  in  France,  was  a German,  and  born  at  Suabia 
near  Augfburg  in  1494-  He  reftored  the  art  of  print- 
ing at  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupt- 
ed ; and  the  gTtat  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are 
valued  by  the  connoiffeurs.  He  printed  many  books  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beau- 
tiful types;  and  his  editions  arc  no  ltfs  accurate  than 
beautiful.  The  rcafon  is,  that  he  was  a very  learned 
man,  and  pcrfc&ly  verfed  in  the  languages  of  fuch 
books  as  he  uadeitooEto  print.  Thus  a certain  cpi- 
grammatill  has  obferved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a 
very  good  cone&or,  Colinzus  a very  good  printer,  but 
that  Gryphius  was  both  an  able  printer  and  corrector. 
This  is  the  epigram  : 

" J»Ur  M Her  ant  Him  tj*i  cuJere,  Irtifnnl 
“ Infant t ■ c*lera  tutto  Jam* 

“ Caji'igat  St  pijnm,  jtvlfit  Cniinaaj,  ntrumqut 
" Gryftju*  rJnfia  mrntr  mnnnjar  fat  it." 

He  died  1 556,  in  his  63d  year : and  his  trade  was  car- 
ried on  honourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fun,  Antho- 
ny Gryphius.  One  of  the  mod  beautiful  books  of  Se- 
baffian  Gryphius  is  a Latin  Bible:  it  was  printed  1550, 
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with  the  larged  types  that  had  then  been  feen,  in  2 roKOrjphhcm 
folio.  • # 

GRYPHITES,  in  natural  Mftory,  in  Englill. 
crow's  stows,  an  oblong -foflile  (hell,  very  narrow  at  * ' 

the  head,  and  becoming  gradually  wider  to  the  extre- 
mity, where  it  ends  in  a circular  limb;  the  head  or 
beak  of  this  is  very  hooked  or  bent  inward.  » 

They  are  frequently  found  in  our  gravel  or  day- pits 
in  many  counties.  There  ,arc  three  or  four  dittiuft 
fpecies  of  them  ; fomc  are  extremely  rounded  and 
convex  on  the  back,  others  lefi  fo  ; and  the  plates  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  arc  in  fome  fmallcr  and 
thinner,  in  others  thicker  and  larger,  in  fpccimcus  of 
the  fame  hignefs. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and  dillrick  of  Alcala,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Hcrares.  W.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  LaU 
40.  36. 

Guadalajara,  a confiderablc  town  of  North  At 
merica,  and  capital  of  a rich  and  fertile  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a bifliop’s  fee.  W*  Long.  114.59. 

N.  Lat.  so.  20. 

GU ADALA  VIAR,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rifes 
on  the  confines  of  An  agon  and  New  Cad  tie,  and,  run- 
ning by  Turvel  in  Arragon,  erodes  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  paffcs  by  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  and 
foe  a after  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fca,  a little  be- 
low Valencia. 

GUADALQUIVER,  one  of  the  moll  famous  ri- 
vers of  Spain,  riles  so  Andalufia,  near  the  confines  of; 
Granada,  and  running  quite  through  Andalufia,  by 
the  towns  of  Baiza,  An^axar,  Cordova,,  Seville,  and 
St  Lucar,  falls  at  laft  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

GUADALUPE,  ahandfome  town  in  Spain,. in  E- 
Aramadura,  with  a cclcbiated  convent,  whole  ft ru&ure 
is  magnificent,  and  is  immensely  rich.  It  is  feated  * 
on  a rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  3.  jou 
N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Caribbcc  iflsnds,  belong- 
ing to  1 lie  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated  Ta^. 
about  N.  I .at.  »6.  30.  W.  Long.  61.  20. 

This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  iiregular  figure,  may  be 
about  So  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  . 
two  parts  by  a fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not 
above  two  leagues  long,  and  from  15  to  40  fathoms  . 
broad.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sad 
River,  is  navigable,  but  will  only  carry  vcffela  of  5©  , 
tons  burden. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name  to  thjr 
whole  colony  is,  towards  the  centre,  bill  of  craggy 
rocks,  where  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  nothing  witf 
grow  upon  them  but  fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  (hrubs  co- 
vered” with  mol's.  On  the  top  of  theft  rocks,  a moun- 
tain called  fj  SautkrUre,  or  the  Briirjlone  Mount*}* r,  ri- 
fes to  an  itnmenfe  height.  It  exhales,  through  various 
openings,  a thick  black  frnoke,  intermixed  with  fparkx 
that  are  vifibfe  by  night.  From  all  thefc  bills  flow  . 
numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plaiiiA  below, 
and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  by  a re- 
frefhing  dream,  fo  celebrated,  that  the  galleons  which 
formerly  ufed  to  touch  at  the  Wiodward  Ifland*,  had  ; 
orders  to  renew  their  provifion  with  this  pure  and  falu- 
brions  water.  Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly 
called  Citula! upe.  That  which  is  commonly  called 
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0var!afo?c  Grand  7errtt  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by  nature. 

^ t It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged  ; but  it  wants  fprings  and  ri- 
vers. The  foil  >•  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo  whole- 
fome  or  fo  plcafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  pofTcEion  of  this 
ifland,  when  550  Frenchmen,  ltd  on  by  two  gentlemen 
named  I. (time  and  Duphfn,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe 
on  the  28th  of  June  1635,  They  had  been  very  im- 
prudent in  their  preparations.  Their  provisions  were 
fo  ill  chofen,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  paffage,  and 
they  had  (hipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhauilcd  in 
two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  more  from  the 
mother-country.  St  Chriftopher's,  whether  from  fcar- 
city  or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any ; and  the  firfl 
attempts  in  hufbandry  they  made  in  the  country,  could 
not  as  yet  afford  any  thing.  No  refourcc  was  left  for  the 
colony  but  from  the  favages  ; but  the  fuperfluitica  of  a 
people,  who  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had  ne- 
ver laid  up  any  ftorca,  could  not  be  very  confiderablc. 
The  new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages 
might  freely  and  voluntarily  brjr.g,came  to  a resolution 
to  plunder  them  ; and  hotlilitics  commenced  on  the 
• 1 6th  of  January  1636. 

The  Caribt,  not  thinking  themfclves  in  a condition 
openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much  the  advan- 
tage from  the  fuperiotity  of  their  arms,  dedroyed  their 
own  proviliuns  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grand 
Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  illands.  From  thence 
the  moll  defperate  came  over  to  the  ifland  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  themfclves  in  the 
thickeff  parts  of  the  forrtls.  In  the  day- time,  they 
ibot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  Scatter- 
ed about  for  hunting  or  fithing.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  houfes  and  dedroyed  the  plantations  of  their 
unjud  fpoilers. 

A dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind 
of  war.  The  colonrtts  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the 
fields,  to  eat  their  ou-n  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead 
bodies  for  their  fubfiftence.  Many  who  had  been  (laves 
at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  bands  that  had  bro- 
ken their  fetters  ; and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exili- 
ence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  tlje 
crime  of  their  invafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert 
brought  a peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1640.  The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardlhips  en- 
dured in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a powerful  incite- 
ment to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
ceflity  ; which  afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe 
of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother-country.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  bad  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had 
drawn  upon  tbemfelves,  were  foon  joined  by  fome  dif- 
contentcd  colon  ids  from  St  Chridopher*s,  by  Europe- 
ans fond  of  novelty,  by  failors  tirod  of  navigation,  and 
by  fome  fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit 
Co  the  care  ufrl^grateful  foil  thetreafurej  they  had  faved 
from  the  daagro  of  the  fea.  But  Hill  the  profperity 
of  Guadalupe  was  (lopped  or  impeded  by  obdactes  ari- 
ling  from  its  fituation. 

The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring illands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  (laves, 
*-  their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a defpe- 
rate fituation.  Intcdine  broils,  ariliog  from  jealoufics  of 
authority,  often  didurbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters. 
The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  windward  illands, 
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draining  a land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture  than  Gosdalupat 
for  naval  expeditions,  were  cafily  drawn  to  Martinico  * r„ 
by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with.  The  pro- 
tection of  thofe  intrepid  pirates  brought  to  that  ifland' 
all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfclves  that  they  might 
buy  up  the  fpoils  of  tlie  enemy  at  a low  price,  and  all 
the  planters  who  thought  they  might  fafely  give  them* 
fclvcB  up  to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population 
could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  Caribbcc  ifiandi  into  Martinico.  From 
that  time  the  French  mioiftry  attended  more  ferioufly 
to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which  were  not  (o 
immediately  under  ihcir  direction;  and  hearing  chiefly 
of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their  encouragements 
that  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that  in 
1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Gaudalupe  amount- 
ed only  to  3815  white  people,  325  favages,  free  ne- 
groes, mulatlocs,  and  6725  (laves,  many  of  whom 
were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to  60  fmall 
plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo,  a little  cocoa,  and 
a confiderable  quantity  of  cotton.  The  cattle  amount- 
ed to  1620  horfes  and  mules,  and  3699  head  of  horned 
cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  60  years  labour.  But 
her  future  progrefs  waj  as  rapid  as  her  (iril  attempts 
had  been  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was  peo- 
pled with  9643  whites,  41,140  (laves  of  alt  ages  and 
of  both  fexes.  Here  faleable  commodities  were  the 
produce  of  334  fugar-plantations,  15  plots  of  indigo, 

46,840  dems  of  cocoa,  1 1,700  of  tobacco,  2,257,725 
of  coffee,  12,748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  provifions 
(he  had  29,fqu^ves  of  rice  or  maize,  and  1219  of 
potatoes  or  yams,  2,028  520  banana  trees,  and 
32,577,950  trenches  of  cafiava.  The  cattle  of  Gua- 
dalupe confided  of  4946  horfes,  2924  mules,  125 
a (Ten,  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle,  11,162  (heep  or 
goats,  2444  hogs.  S*ch  was  the  (late  of  Guadalupe 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Brilifli  in  the  month  of 
April  1 7J9.  . 

France  lamented  this  Iofii ; hut  the  colony  had  ret-  - 
fon  to  comfort  themfclves  for  this  difgracc.  During 
a fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  planta- 
tions dedroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on 
their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of  their  flaves  car- 
ried off.  Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after 
all  thefc  devaluations,  the  ifland  was  ruined.  Depri- 
ved of  all  affinancc  from  the  mother-country,  which v 
was  not  able  to  fend  her  any  fuccours  ; and  expecting 
nothing  from  the  Dutch  (who,  on  account  of  their 
neutrality,  came  into  her  roads), be caufe  (he  had  nothing 
to  offer  them  in  exchange;  (he  could  never  have  fubfitled. 
till  the  enfuing  harvefl. 

The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefc  appre- 
henfions.  The  Britifh,  indeed,  arc  no  merchants  in 
their  colonics.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  moftly 
refide  in  Europe,  fend  to  their  reprefentatives  whatever 
they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  product  of  the  eftate 
by  the  return  of  their  (hip.  An  agent  fettled  in  fome 
Fa- port  of  Great  Britain  is  intruded  with  the  fur- 
nifliing  the  plantation  and  receiving  the  produce. 

This  was  impracticable  at  Guadalupe;  and  the  con-, 
querors  in  this  rcfpcA  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cu.- 
ftom  of  the  conquered.  The  Britifh,  informed  of  the 
advantage  the  French  made  of  their  trade  with  the 
' colonics,.. 
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‘Gatdahpe,  colonies,  flattened,  io  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  tlieir 
■Omtian*.  fhifxa  to  the  conquered  ifland  ; and  fo  raahiplird  their 
expeditious,  that  they  ovcrftockcd  the  market,  and 
funk  the  pi  ice  of  all  European  commodities.  The  co- 
lonitts  bought  them  at  a very  low  price ; and,  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  thia  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  the 
payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  neceflary,  was  foon  ad- 
ded another  arising  from  (peculation,  which  enabled  the 
colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A great  number  of 
negroes  were  carried  thither,  to  haften  the  growth  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  (aid 
in  various  memorials,  all  copied  from  each  oilier,  that 
the  Engliih  had  (locked  Guadalupe  with  30,000  du- 
ring the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  remain- 
ed matters  of  the  ifland.  The  regifters  of  the  cuttora- 
houfes  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  could  be 
no  inducement  fur  an  impofiliun,  attett  that  the  num- 
ber was  no  more  than  18,72  I.  This  was  fufScicnt  to 
give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great 
advantage*  from  their  new  conqucll.  But  tbtir  hopes 
were  frutlrated;  and  the  colony,  with  its  dependencies, 
was  rettored  to  its  former  pofftflbrs  by  the  treaty  of 
prscc  in  July  1763. 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  thia  ifland,  Including 
the  fmaller  iflandf,  Dcfcada,  St  Bartholomew,  Mari- 
galante,  and  the  Saints,  dependent  upon  it,  contains 
11,863  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes, 
75a  free  blacks  and  mulattos,  72,761  (laves ; which 
makes  in  all  a population  of  85,376  fouls.  'Hie 
cattle  confifts  of  5060  horfes,  4854  mules,  1 1 1 aflrs, 
17,378  head  of  homed  cattle,  14,895  (beep  or  goats, 
and  2669  hogs.  The  provifion  is  30,476,2 1 8 trenches 
of  caffava,  2,819,262  banana  trees,  2118  fquares  of 
land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes.  The  planta- 
tions contain  72  amotto  trees,  327  of  caflia,  13,292 
of  cocoa,  5,881,176  of  coffee,  12,156,769  of  cotton, 
2 1,474  fquares  of  land  planted  with  fu^ar-canes.  The 
woods  occupy  22,097  (quarts  ofland.  There  are  20,247 
in  meadows,  and  6405  arc  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 
Only  158a  plantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  provi- 
fioni.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  401.  The fc  fugar  works 
employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned  by  oxen,  and  11 
wind  mills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  pour- 
ed in  from  the  fmal!  ittands  under  her  dominion,  ought 
to  be  very  conftdttable.  But  in  1768  it  yielded  to 
the  mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of 
fine  fugar,  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugar,  34,205 
quintals  of  coffee,  11,955  quintals  of  cotton,  456 
quintals  of  cocoa,  1884  quintals  of  ginger,  2529 
quintals  of  logwood,  ^4  chefts  of  fweetmeats,  165 
chells  of  liquors,  34  calks  of  rum,  and  1202  undref- 
fed  ikins.  AH  tliefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the 
colony  only  for  310,7921  18s.  3d.  and  the  raerchan- 
dife  it  has  received  from  France  hascoft  but  197,919b 
18s.  6d. 

GUADIAN£,  a large  river  of  Spain,  having  its 
fourcc  in  New  Caftile,  and,  patting  crofs  the  high 
mountains,  falls  down  to  the  lakes  called  Ojcs  of 
Cuathanai  from  whence  it  runs  to  Calatrava,  Medelin, 
Merida,  and  Badajox  in  Ettrcmadura  of  Spain  ; and 
after  having  run  for  fome  time  in  Alentcjo  in  Portugal, 
it  paffes  on  to  fepaiate  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  from 


Andalufia,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Cadiz  Gtadlx, 
between  Cattro  Marino  and  Agiamonte.  Gu-jaeura. 

-GUADIX,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  v 
Granada,  with  a biihop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1253,  who  afterwards  retook  It,  but  the 
Spaniards  again  got  poflcfCon  of  it  in  1489.  It  is 
feated  in  a fertile  country,  in  W.  Long.  2.  1 2.  N.  Lat. 
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GUAJACUM,  Ligkum  Vit*,  or  Poclwod : A 
genua  of  the  monugynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafi  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Gruinalti.  The  calyx 
is  quinqucfid  and  unequal;  the  petals  five,  and  iiiferted 
into  the  calyx  ; the  capfule  is  angulated,  and  trilocu- 
lar  or  quinquclocular. 

Sfxtiei.  I.  The  officinale,  or  common  lignum  vitae 
uted  in  medicine,  is  a native  of  the  Well  India  Ittands 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  There  it  becomes 
a large  tree,  having  a hard,  brittle,  browniih  bark,  not 
very  thick.  TLe  wood  is  firm,  folid,  ponderous,  very 
refin ous,  of  a blackilh  yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and 
of  a hot  aromatic  tulle.  The  fmaller  branches  have  an 
aih-coloured  baik,  and  are  garni llied  with  leaves  divided 
by  pairs  of  a bright  green  colour.  The  Bowers  are 
produced  in  clutters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are 
compofcd  of  oval  concave  petals  of  a fine  blue  colour. 

2.  The  (an£tum,  with  many  pairs  of  obtufe  lobes,  hath 
many  final!  IoIrs  placed  along  the  mid  rib  by  pairs  of 
a darker  green  colour  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing  fort. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a fine  blue  colour, 
with  petals  fringed  on  the  edges.  This  fpecies  is  alfo 
a native  of  the  Well  India  ittands,  where  it  is  called 
laflartl  ligmtm  t tits,  3. The  Afrum,  with  many  blunt- 
pointed  leaves,  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
jlte  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  but  have  never 
yfrt  flowered  in  this  country. 

Culture.  The  full  fpecies  can  only  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mutt  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  it  naturally  grows.  They  mutt  be  fown  frefh 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a good  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  come  up  in  fix  or  eight  weeks.  While  young, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a hot-bed  of  tan-bark  under  a 
frame  during  the  fummer;  but  in  autumn  they  mud 
be  removed  into  the  bark- Hove,  where  they  fhouldctm* 
ftantly  remain.  The  fecund.  fort  may  be  propagated 
the  fame  way  ; but  the  third  is  to  be  propagated  by 
layers,  and  will  live  all  the  winter  in  a good  grccu- 
houfe. 

Uftt.  The  wood  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  of  very  coo- 
fidcrable  ufc  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  mechanical 
aits.  It  is  fo  compact  and  heavy  as  to  fink  io  water.  The 
outer  part  is  often  of  a pale  ycHowilh  colour ; but  tlie 
heart  is  blacker,  or  of  a deep  brown.  Sometimes  it  is 
marbled  with  different  colours.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to 
break  the  tools  which  arc  employed  in  (Wing  it ; and 
• is  therefore  fcldom  ufed  as  firewood,  out  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  fugar-plantcrs  for  making  wheels  and  cogs 
to  the  fugar-mill.  It  is  alfo  frequently  wrought  into 
bowls,  mortars,  and  other  utenfils.  It  is  brought  over 
hither  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
each  ; and  from  its  hardnef*  and  beauty  is  in  great 
demand  for  various  articles  of  turnery  ware. 

The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers 
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of  this  tree,  have  been  found  to  pofleli  medicinal  vir- 
tues ; but  it  is  only  the  three  firft,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  wood  and  refin,  which  arc  now  in  general  ufe 
in  Europe.  The  wood  has  little  or  no  fmell,  except 
when  heated,  or  while  rafping,  and  then  a flight  aroma- 
tic one  is  perceived.  When  chewed,  it  impreffes  a 
mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its 
pungency  rctides  in  its  rrfinons  matter,  which  it  gives 
it  out  in  fomc  degree  to  water  by  boiling,  but  fpirit 
extracts  it  wholly. 

Of  the  bark  there  are  two  kinds  ; one  finooth,  the 
other  unequal  on  the  fuiface:  they  are  both  of  them 
weakrr  than  the  wood  ; though,  while  in  a recent 
Rate,  they  are  flrongly  cathartic. 

The  gum,  or  rather  gummy  refln,  is  obtained  by 
wonndigg  the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  b«xty  of 
the  tree,  «>r  by  what  has  been  called jaggirg-  It  exfudes 
copioofly  from  the  wounds,  though  gradually  ; and 
when  a quantity  is  found  accumulated  upon  the  fevera) 
wounded  trees,  hardened  by  rxpofurc  to  the  fun,  it  is 
gathered  and  packed  in  finall  kegs  for  exportation. 
This  refin  is  of  a friable  texture,  of  a deep  grernifh 
colour,  and  fometimes  of  a reddifh  hue ; it  har.  a pun- 
gent acrid  taftc  bur  little  or  no  fmell,  unlcfs  heated. 
The  tree  alfo  yields  a fpontaneous  exfudation  from  the 
bark,  which  is  called  the  naii-vt  gum,  and  is  brought 
to  us  in  fmall  irregntar  pieces,  of  a bright  femipellucid 
appearance,  and  differs  from  the  former  in  being  much 
frurer. 

In  the  choice  of  the  wood,  that  which  is  the  freTheft, 
mo  ft  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkeft  colour,  is  the  belt ; 
the  lirgvft  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  too;  and  the  beft 
method  19  to  rafp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer  parta 
are  apt  to  exhale  when  the  rafpings  or  chip9  are  kept 
a while. 

In  choefing  the  refin,  prefer  thofe  pieces  which 
have  flips  of  the  bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  eafiljr 
frparate  therefrom  by  a quick  blow.  The  refin  is 
fometimes  fophifticated  by  the  negroes  with  the  gum 
of  the  manchineal  tree ; but  this  is  eafily  detected  by 
diflblving  a little  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  rum.  The  true 
gura  imparts  a whitifh  or  millyr  tinge,  but  the  manchi- 
neal gives  a greenilh  caft.  Mouch  advifes  a frw  drops 
of  jfirit.  n'nri dale.  to  be  a ided  to  the  fpirituous  folution, 
and  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  by  which  the  gum 
is  to  be  precipitated  in  a blue  powder  ; but  the  adul- 
teration will  appear  floating  in  white  ftijre,  See. 

Guaiacum  was  full  introduced  into  Europe  as  a re- 
medy for  the  venereal  difeafe  ; and  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  in  Spain  f>  early  as  1508.  The  great  ficcefs 
attending  its  ad  min  id  rat  ion  before  the  proper  ufe  of 
mercury  was  known,  brought  it  into  fuch  repute,  that 
it  ts  f.iid  to  have  been  fold  for  feven  old  crowns  a -pound. 
It  did  not,  however,  continue  to  maintain  its  reputa- 
tion; but  was  found  generally  to  fail  where  the  difeafe 
was  deep  rooted,  and  was  at  length  fuperfeded  by 
mercury,  to  which  it  now  only  fen»e»  occaliortally  as  an 
adjuvant  in  the  drcs&um  fignorunt,  of  which  guaiacum  is 
the  chief  ingredient- 

The  general  virtues  of  guaiacum  arc  thofe  of  a warm 
llimulating  medicine  ; lengthening  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifeera,  and  remarkably  promoting  the  urinary 
and  cuticular  diCchargea : hence,  in  cutaneous  defeda- 
tiont,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  obftrn&ions 
ef  the  excretory  glands,  and  where  fluggifh  ferout  hu- 


mours abound,  they  art  eminently  ufeful ; rheomatic  Gcujseufli, 
and  other  pains  have  often  been  relieved  by  them.  , 

They  are  alfo  laxative.  The  refin  is  the  moft  a&iveof  v ■ 
tliefc  dru?s,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  others  depends  upon 
the  quantity  ofthis  part  contained  in  them.  The  tefin  is 
extracted  from  the  wood  in  part  by  watery  liquors 
but  much  more  prrfe&Iy  by  fpirituous  ones.  The 
watery  extraft  of  this  wood,  kept  in  the  (hops,  proves 
not  otdy  Icfs  in  quantity,  but  conliderably  weaker  than 
one  made  with  fpirit.  This  la  ft  extract  is  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  native  refin,  and  differs  from  that 
brought  to  us  only  in  being  purer.  The  gum  or  ex- 
tracts are  given  from  a few  grains  to  a fcruple  or  half 
a dram,  which  laft  dote  proves  for  the  moll  part  con- 
fidcrahly  purgative.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
guaiacum  arc,  an  extract  of  the  wood,  a folution  of 
the  gum  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  a folution  in 
volatile  fpirit,  *nd  an  empyreumatic  oil  diftillcd  from 
the  wood.  The  refin  dilfolvcd  in  rum,  or  combined 
with  water,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  egg, 
or  in  form  of  the  volatile  tindture  or  elixir,  is  much 
employed  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatifm.  The  tinc- 
ture or  elixir  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  twice  a day,  and  is  fometimes  uftfplly  combined 
with  laudanum. 

GU  A LEO R,  Gu  alios,  or  CowaHtrt  a large  town 
of  Indoltan  in  Afia,  and  capital  of  a province  of  the 
fime  name,  with  an  ancient  and  celebrated  fort  refs  of 
great  ftrrngth.  It  is  fituated  in  the  very  heart  of  Hio- 
doftan  Pfopcr,  being  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empiic,  and  130  from 
the  ncareft  part  of  the  Ganges,  l'rom  Calcutta  it  is, 
by  the  ncareft  rout,  upwards  of  800  miles,  and  919 
by  the  ordinary  one  ; and  about  280  from  the  DritiOl 
frontiers.  Its  latitude  is  26.  14.  and  longitude  78.  26. 
from  Greenwich. 

In  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  empire  it  is  cl  a fled  in 
the  Soubah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  hiftory.. 

.In  the  year  ioc8,  and  during  the  two  following  cen- 
turies, it  was  thrice  reduced  by  famine.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  mu  ft  in  all  ages  have  been  deemed  a mili- 
tary port,  of  utmoft  confequence.  both  from  itrfifua- 
tion  in  refpeeft  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  peeulnri- 
ty  of  its  file,  which  was  generally  deemed  impregnable. 

With  refpett  to  its  relative  politico,  it  mull  be  coofi- 
dcred  that  it  Hand*  on  the  principal  road  leading  from- 
Agra  to  Malwa,  Cuzerat,  and  the  Decan;  and  that 
too  near  the  place  where  it  enters  the  hilly  trail  which 
advances  from  13 andilcund,  Malwa,  and  Agimere,  to 
a parallel  with  the  river  Jumnah,  throughout  the 
grcairft  part  of  its  courfe.  And  from  all  thefe  cir- 
cum fiances  of  general  and  particular  fituation,  together 
with  its  natural  3nd  acquired  advantages  as  a fort  refs, 
the  poffcflion  of  it  was  deemed  as  neccffaty  to  the  ru- 
ling emperors  of  Hindoftan  as  Dover  caftlc  might  have 
been  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  of  England. 

Its  palace  was  ufed  as  a ft  ate  prifon  as  early  as  1317, 
and  continued  to  be  fuch  until  tfle  dowtifal  of  the  em- 
pire.— On  the  final  difenemberment  of  the  empire, 

Gualcor  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  cf  a rajah  of 
the  J*t  tribe  ; who  affumed  the  government  of  t[ie  di* 

Uriel  in  which  it  is  immediately  fituated,  under  the. 
title  of  Rana  of  Goliud  or  Gohd.  Since  that  period 
it  las  changed  mailers  more  than  dnee  ; the  Mahrat- 
taa,  whofe  dominions  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
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fWror.  it,  having  forr.ctimrs  poflHM  it,  and  at  other  times 
*L ' » - the  Rana:  but  the  means  of  transfer  were  always  ei- 

ther famine  or  treachery,  nothing  like  a fiege  hiring 
ever  been  attempted. 

Gualeor  was  In  the  pofleflion  of  Madajee  Scindia,  a 
Mali  rat  ta  chief,  in  1779,  at  the  clofc  of  which  year 
the  council-general  of  Bengal  concluded  an  alliance 
.with  the  Rana  ; in  confcqucnce  of  which,  four  batta- 
lions of  fepoys  of  500  men  each,  and  feme  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  fent  to  hi*  aflidance,  his  diftrift  being 
over-run  by  the  Mshrattas,  and  lifinfclf  almoll  Hurt  up 
in  his  fort  of  Gohud.  The  grand  objed  of  his  alhance 
was  to  penetrate  into  Seindia’s  country,  and  Anally  to 
draw  Scindia  himfelf  from  the  we  Hem  fide  of  India, 
where  he  was  attending  the  motions  of  general  God- 
dard, w ho  was  then  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Gu- 
Feral ; it  being  Mr  Mailings'*  idea,  that  when  Scindia 
found  his  own  dominions  in  danger,  he  would  detach 
himfelf  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  member,  and  thus  leave  matters  open  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  fell  out 
t readily  as  Mr  Haftings  prrdided.  Major  William 
Popham  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  little 
army  fent  to  the  Rana’s  afTillance  ; and  was  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  as  well  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  enemy, 
as  in  driving  them  out  of  one  of  their  own  mod  valu- 
able diftricls, at  d keeping  pafTeffion  of  it:  and  Mr  Ha- 
flings,  who  jullly  concluded  that  the  capture  of  Gua- 
leor,  if  practicable,  would  not  only  open  the  way  into 
Scindia'*  country,  but  would  alfo  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms  in  a degree  much  beyond  the  rife  and 
expence  of  the  undertaking,  repeatedly  exprefltd  his 
✓ opinion  to  major  Popham,  together  with  a with  that 

it  might  be  attempted ; and  founding  his  hopes  of 
fucccfs  on  the  confidence  that  the  garrifon  would  pro- 
bably have  in  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place.  It 
v as  accordingly  undertaken ; and  the  following  account 
of  the  place,  and  the  mauncr  of  our  getting  pofTeffion 
of  it,  was  written  by  captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at  that 
time  Perfian  interpreter  to  major  Popham,  to  hi*  bro- 
ther major  John  Scott. 

**  Vhe  fort  refs  of  Gualeor  Hands  on  a vail  rock  of 
about  four  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  of  unequal 
breadth,  and  nearly  fiat  at  the  top.  The  fide*  are  fo 
llccp  a*  to  appear  almoH  perpendicular  in  csery  part ; 
for  where  tt  w as  not  naturally  fo,  it  ha9  been  feraprd 
away  \ and  the  height  from  the  plain  below  is  from 
2CO  to  300  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  all  round  ; and  the  only  entrance  to 
it  is  by  Heps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  defended 
on  the  fide  next  the  country'  by  a wall  and  bafiions, 
and  farther  guarded  by  feven  Hone  gateways,  at  certain 
diRance*  from  each  other.  The  area  within  is  full  of 
noble  buildings,  refervoirs  of  water,  wells,  and  culti- 
vated land  ; fo  that  it  is  really  a little  diHri&  in  it- 
fclf.  At  the  north- wed  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
town,  pretty  large,  and  well  built ; the  hnufes  all  of 
Hone.  To  have  befteged  this  place  would  be  vain,  for 
nothing  but  a furprife  or  blockade  could  have  car- 
ried it. 

“ A tribe  of  banditti  from  the  difiricl  of  the  Rana  had 
teen  accuHomed  to  rob  about  thi*  town,  and  once  in 
the  dead  of  night  had  climbed  up  the  rock  and  got  in- 
to the  fort.  This  intelligence  they  had  communicated 
to  the  Rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  himfelf 
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of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterprise  uf  Gaaknr. 
fuch  moment  with  hi*  own  troops.  At  length  he  in-  * 1 v ■ ,M 
formed  major  Popham  of  it,  who  fent  a party  of  the 
robbers  to  conduct  fume  of  his  own  fpics  to  the 
fpot.  They  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night, 
and  found  that  the  guards  generally  went  to  deep 
after  tlieir  rounds.  ' Popham  now  ordered  ladders 
to  be  made;  but  with  fo  much  fccrccy,  that  until 
the  night  of  fu'prifc  only  myfclf  and  a few  others 
knew  it.  On  the  3J  of  Auguft,  in  the  evening,  a 
pafty  was  ordered  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march  under 
the  command  of  captain  William  Bruce ; and  Popham 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  two  battalions,  which  were 
immediately  to  follow  the  Horming  party.  To  prevent 
as  much  as  poflibtc  any  ooife  in  approaching  cr  amend- 
ing the  rock,  a kind  of  (hoe*  of  woollen  cloth  were 
nude  for  the  fepoys,  and  Huffed  with  cotton.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  whole  detachment  marched  from 
the  camp  at  Reypour,  eight  miles  from  Gualeor,  thro* 
unfrequented  pat  hr,  and  reached  it  at  a little  before 
day-break.  JuH  as  captain  Bruce  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  th«  rock,  he  faw  the  lights  which  accompanied  the 
rounds  moving  along  the  rampart,  and  heard  the  fen- 
tinels  cough  (the  mode  of  fignifyiug  that  all  is  well  in 
an  Indian  camp  or  garrifon),  which  might  have  damp- 
ed the  fpirit  of  many  men,  but  fervtd  only  to  ir.fpitc 
him  with  more  confidence',  as  the  moment  for  action, 
that  is,  the  interval  between  the  pafiing  the  rounds, 
was  now  afeertaiued.  Accordingly,  when  the  light* 
were  gone,  the  wooden  ladders  were  placed  againft 
the  rock,  and  one  of  the  robbers  firH  mounted,  and 
returned  with  an  account  that  the  guard  was  retired  te 
deep.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  our  engineer,  next  mount- 
ed, and  tied  a rope-ladder  to  the  battlements  of  the 
wall ; this  kind  of  ladder  being  the  only  one  adapted 
to  the  purpofr  of  foiling  the  wall  in  a body  (the 
wooden  ones  only  ferving  to  afccqd  from  crag  to  crag 
of  .the  rock,  and  to  affift  ift  fixing  the  rope-ladders). 

When  all  was  ready,  captain  Bruce,  with  20  fepoys, 
grenadiers,  afeended  without  being  difeovered,  and 
lquattcd  down  under  the  parapet  ; but  before  a rein-, 
forcement  arrived,  three  of  the  party  had  fo  little  re- 
collcfiion  as  to  fire  on  fomc  of  the  garrifon  who  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  a Deep  near  them.  This  had  nearly 
ruined  the  whole  plan  ; the  garrifon  were  of  courfc 
alarmed,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  the  place  $ 
but,  ignorant  of  the  Hrength  of  the  aflailants  (as  the 
men  fiied  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  fufFcrcd 
thcmfelves  to  be  Hopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by 
the  fmall  party  of  the  grenadiers,  until  major  Popham 
himfelf,  with  a confidcrablc  reinforcement,  C2me  to 
their  aid.  The  garrifon  then  retreated  to  the  inner 
buildings,  and  difeharged  a few  rockets,  but  foon  af- 
terwards retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate  $ 
whilfl  the  principal  officers,  thus  deferted,  alTcmblcd 
together  in  one  houfc,  and  hung  out  a flag.  Major 
Pophjrm  fent  an  officer  to  give  them  affurance  of  quar- 
ter and, protection  ; and  thus,,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  inis  important  and  aflonifhing  fort  refs  was  com- 
pletely in  our  pofTcHioo.  We  had  only  20  men  wound- 
ed and  1 killed.  On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  Bapogce 
the  governor  was  killed,  and  moft  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers wounded." 

Thus  fell  the  HrongeH  fortrefs  in  HindoHan,  garri- 
foned  by  a chofen  body  of  1 zoo  men,  on  Augufl  <3* 
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Guam.  1780 ! and  which,  before  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
■ » Britiffi,  was  pronounced  by  the  princea  of  Hindoftan, 
as  far  as  their  knowledge  in  the  military  art  extended, 
to  be  impregnable.  In  1783  Madajee  Scindia  befieged 
this  fortrefs,  then  poflefled  by  the  Rana  of  Guhud, 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  effc&ed  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Rana’s  officers, 
who  formed  the  plan  of  admifllon  of  a party  of  Scindia  *a 
troops ; thefe  were  immediately  fupported  by  another 
party,  who  attacked  an  oppofite  quarter,  and  got  ad- 
million  alfo. 

GUAM,  the  large  ft  of  the  Ladrone  iflands  in  the 
South  Sea,  being  about  40  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  only  one  among  the  innumerable  iflands  that 
lie  fcattered  in  the  immenfe  South  Sea  which  has  a 
town  built  in  the  European  ftyle,  with  a regular  fort, 
a church,  and  civili/cd  inhabitants.  The  air  is  excel- 
lent, the  water  good,  the  garden  Huffs  and  fruits  are 
exquiflte,  the  flocks  of  buffaloes  innumerable,  as  are 
thufe  of  goata  and  hog«,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
abound  in  an  aflonilhing  degree.  There  is  no  port  in 
which  worn-out  failois  can  be  more  fpeedily  reftored, 
or  find  better  or  more  plentiful  refreffiments,  than  in 
this. 

But  Guam  did  not  formerly  enjoy  this  Ante  of 
abundance.  When  it  wae  firft  difeovered  by  Magel- 
lan in  1521,  with  the  other  eight  principal  iflands 
that  lie  north  of  it,  which,  with  a multitude  of  fmaller 
ones,  form  together  that  archipelago  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ladrone*,  they  were ^11  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, but  afforded  no  refreihments  to  navigators 
except  fiih,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread  fruit ; and 
even  thefe  could  not  be  procured  but  by  force,  amidft 
ffiower*  of  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  natives.  The 
Spaniards  carried  thither  from  America  the  firft  flock 
of  cattle,  of  fowls,  of  plants,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  garden  (luffs,  which  arc  all  now  found  in  fuch 
abundance. 

The  Ladrone  iflands,  and  Guam  in  particular,  were 
covered  with  inhabitants  when  they  wete  difeover- 
ed. It  is  fa  id  that  Guam  alone  contained  upon  its 
coafts  more  than  20,000  people.  Thefe  men  were  fe- 
rocious favagis  and  bold  thieves,  as  all  the  iflanders  in 
the  fouth  feas  arc,  undoubtedly  becaufe  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  rights  of  property;  but  they  were 
fo  favage,  fo  incapable  of  fupporting  the  yoke  of  ci- 
vilitaiion,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  undertook  to  bring 
them  nndcr  the  regulations  of  law  and  order,  have 
feen  their  numbers  almnft  annihilated  within  the  fpace 
of  two  centuries.  Under  the  government  *of  their 
miffionaries,  thefe  fierce  iflanders,  after  having  long 
m defended,  by  cruel  wars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild 

heafts  under  the  guidance  of  inftinct,  bring  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniih  arms, 
gave  thcmfclvcs  up  to  dcfpair : they  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  adminillring  potions  to  their  women,  in  order 
to  procure  abortions,  and  to  render  them  fterile,  that 
they  might  not  bring  into  the  world,  and  leave  behind 
them,  beings  that  were  not  free,  accotding  to  the 
ideas  that  they  had  of  liberty.  A resolution  fo  vio- 
lent, and  fo  contrary  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
nature,  was  perfifted  in  with  fo  much  obflinacy  in  the 
nine  Ladrone  iflands,  that  their  population,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  difeovery  confided  of  more  than  60, coo 
fouls,  dees  not  now  exceed  8co  or  900  iu  the  whole 
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extent  of  the  archipelago.  About  20  or  30  years  Guam, 
ago,  the  lcaltercd  fragments  of  the  original  natives  * T 
were  colled  (d  and  cftabliffied  in  the  ifland  of  Guam, 
where  they  now  begin  to  recover  by  the  wife  precau- 
tions, and  pmdent,  though  tardy,  exertions  of  a go- 
vernment more  adapted  to  the  climate  of  thefe  iflmds 
and  to  the  genius  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  principal  fettlcmcnt,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
the  town  of  Agana,  is  fituated  about  four  leagues 
north  raft  of  the  landing-place,  on  the  fea-ffiore,  and 
at  the  foot  of  fome  hills  not  very  high,  in  a beautiful 
well- watered  country.  Befides  this,  there  are  if 
fmaller  fetllcmcnts  of  Indians  round  the  ifland,  all  on 
the  fea-fliore,  compofcd  of  five  or  fix  families,  who 
cultivate  fruits  and  grain,  and  employ  thcmfelves  in 
fiffiing. 

The  centre  of  the  ifland  is  ftill  uncleared.  The 
trees  are  not  very  tall,  but  they  arc  fit  for  the  building 
of  houfes  and  of  boats.  The  forefts  arc  in  general 
very  thick.  The  Spaniards  at  firft  cleared  certain 
portions  of  land  to  turn  them  into  favannahs  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  formation  of  favannahs  confifts 
io  multiplying  within  the  forefts  fmall  cleared  fpots 
fc  para  ted  only  by  thickets  and  rows  of  trees,  and 
kept  clean  from  ftmibs  of  every  kind.  The  Spaniards 
fow  thefe  fpots  with  grafs  feeds,  and  other  indigenous 
plants  that  arc  fit  for  pafturage.  Thefe  meadows,  be- 
ing effc&ually  (haded  on  every  quarter,  prefrrvc  their 
freihnefs,  and  afford  the  flocks  and  herds  a fhelter 
from  the  fun  and  the  great  heat  of  noon.  The  cattle 
that  were  formerly  brought  to  the  favannahs  of  Guam 
from  America  have  multiplied  aftonifhiogly  : they  are 
become  wild,  anti  muft  be  (hot  when  wanted,  or  taken 
by  ftratagem. 

The -woods  arc  likewife  full  of  goats,  of  bogB,  and 
fowls,  which  were  all  originally  brought  thither  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  wild.  The  Heffi  of  all  thefe 
animals  is  excellent.  In  the  favannahs,  and  fcven  in 
the  heart  of  the  forefts,  there  is  a vaft  multitude  of 
pigeons,  of  pairoqucts,  of  thruffies,  and  of  blackbirds. 

Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  country,  the 
mod  remarkable  are,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  hread- 
fruit  tree.  The  woods  are  alfo  filled  with  guavas,  ba- 
nanas, or  plantancs  of  many  varieties,  citrons,  lemons, 
and  oranges,  both  fweet  and  bitter,  and  the  fmall 
dwarf  thorny  china-orange  with  red  fruit.  The 
caper-buffi  abounds  in  all  the  Ladrone  iflands  ; and  as 
it  is  conftantly  in  flower,  as  well  as  the  citron  and 
orange  ffirubs,  with  many  other  of  the  indigenous 
plants,  they  perfume  the  air  with  the  mod  agreeable 
frnclls,  and  delight  the  eye  with  the  richeft  colours. 

The  rivers  of  Guam,  which  are  either  rivulets  or 
torrents,  abound  in  fiffi  of  an  excellent  quality  : the 
Indians,  however,  eat  none  of  them,  but  prefer  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fea.  The  turtle,  which  grow  here 
as  large  as  thofc  in  the  ifland  of  Afccnfion,  arc  not 
eaten  cither  by  the  Indians  or  Spaniards. 

The  cultivated  crops  lately  introduced  are,  the  rice, 
the  maize,  the  indigo,  the  cotton,  the  cocoa,  the  fu- 
gar-canc,  which  have  all  fucccedcd.  That  of  the 
maize,  cfpccially,  is  of  aftoniffiing  fertility  : it  is  com- 
mon to  find  in  the  fields  where  this  grain  is  cultivated 
plants  of  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  eight  or  ten  fpibea 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  fet  round  with  well- 
filled  feeds.  The  gardens  arc  ftored  with  mangoes 
X and 
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Gutming*  md  pine- applet.  The  former  it  one  of  the  fineft  fruits 
H imaginable  : it  was  brought  from  Manilla,  and  may  be 

Gtsrcty.  CS{eD  jn  gj^at  quantity  without  any  bad  coafequences. 

" ' — Hoiks  have  been  brought  to  Guam  from  Manilla, 

and  aflVs  and  mulct  from  Acapulco.  The  Indiana 
have  been  taught  to  tame  and  domed  kite  the  ox,  and 
to  employ  him  in  the  draught. 

This  illand,  the  land  of  which  rifci  gradually  from 
the  fca-fhorc  towards  the  centre  hr  a gentle  acclivity* 
it  not  very  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  fay,  that 
its  foil  is  equally  rich  and  fertile  over  the  whole  illand, 
except  in  the  northern  part,  which  forms  a peninfula 
olmoll  deftitute  of  water.  But  in  the  reft,  you  can- 
not go  a league  without  meeting  a rivulet.  Upon 
penetrating  a little  way  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  to  the  eaft  and  the  fouth  of  Agana,  many 
fprings  of  Cue  water  arc  found,  forming,  at  little  dis- 
tances, ha  Tons  of  pure  water,  which,  being  (haded 
by  thick  trees,  prcfrrvc  a meft  agreeable  coolncfs  in 
fpite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  arc  fuch  as  they  were 
deferibed  by  Magellan  ; of  fmaQ  ftature,  fufficiently 
ugly,  black,  and  in  general  dirty,  though  they  are 
* continually  in  the  water.  The  women  are  for  the 
moft  part  handfome,*  well  made,  and  of  a reddiih  co- 
lour. Both  (exes  have  long  hair.  This  fcanty  people 
have  become  by  civilisation  gentle,  honeft,  and  hofpi- 
tablc.  They  have,  however,  at  the  fame  time  acqui- 
red a vice  that  was  unknown  to  their  favaze  anccllors. 
The  men  are  a little  addicted  to  drunkenntfs,  for  they 
drink  frrely  of  the  wine  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  love 
mufic  and  dancing  much,  but  labour  little.  They  are 
paffionatcly  fond  of  cock* fighting.  t)n  Sundays  and 
holidays  they  gather  together  in  crowd*  after  the  fer- 
▼ice,  at  the  door  of  the  church;  where  each ‘Indian 
brings  his  cock  to  match  him  with  that  of  hi*  neigh- 
bour, and  each  bets  upon  his  own. — The  miffinn  of 
Guam  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Auguftine  friars,  who 
have  fupplantcd  the  Jcfuits.  £■  Long.  139.  25.  N. 
Lat.  30.  26. 

GU  A MANGA,  a confiderablc  town  of  South  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name 
in  Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima,  with  a bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fweetir.eati,  manufactures, 
and  mines  of  gold,  filvcr,  loa-fionc,  and  quickfilvtr. 
W.  Lone.  7.  50.  S.  Lat.  * 3 o. 

GUANUCO,  a rich  and  handfome  town  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  a diftridt  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  audience  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  72.  55.  S.  Lat. 
9-  55* 

- GUANZAVELCA,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima.  It  abounds 
in  mines  of  quickfilver.  W.  Long.  71.  59.  S.  Lat. 
12.  40. 

GUARANTEE,  or  Warrantee,  inlaw,  a term 
rtlativc  to  warrant  or  warranter,  properly  (ignifying 
him  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify  or 
fecure  from  damage. 

Guarantee  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a warran- 
ter, or  a perfon  who  undertakes  and  oLliges  himfeif 
to  fee  a freon d perfon  perform  what  he  ha*  ilipulatcd 
to  the  third.  Sec  Warranty. 

GUARANTY,  in  matters  of  polity,  the  engage- 
ment of  mediatorial  or  neutral  ftates,  whereby  they 
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plight  their  faith  that  certain  treaties  (hall  be  invio- 
lably obferved,  or  that  they  will  mike  war  agaiaft  the 
aggreffor. 

GUARD,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignfftes  the  defence 
or  prefer  vat  ion  of  any  thing;  the  act  of  observing  what 
paffes,  in  order  to  prevent  furprife ; or  the  care,  pre- 
caution, and  attention,  we  make  ufc  of  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  happening  coutraiy  to  our  iuteutions  or 
inclinations. 

Guard,  in  the  military  art,  is  a duty  performed 
by  a body  of  men,  to  fecure  an  army  or  place  from 
being  furprifed  by  an  enemy.  In  garrifon  the  guards 
arc  relieved  every  day  : hence  it  comts  that  every  fui- 
dicr  mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  in 
time  of  peace,  aud  much  oftener  iu  time  of  war.  See 
Honours. 

Advanced  Guard,  is  a party  of  either  horfe  or 
foot,  that  marches  before  a more  confiderablc  body* 
to  give  notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  Thefe 
guards  are  either  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  according 
to  fituation,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
enemy,  or  the  nature  of  the  country. 

Fan  Guard*  Sec  Advanced  Guard, 

Artillery  Guard,  is  a detachment  from  the  army 
to  fecure  the  artillery  when  in  the  Feld.  Tlicir  corps 
dc  garde  is  in  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 
centric*  difperfed  round  the  fame.  This  is  generally 
a 48-hours  guard  ; and  upon  a march,  this  guard 
marches  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and 
mull  be  furc  to  lewre  nothing  behind  ; if  a guti  or 
waggon  breaks  down,  the  officer  that  commands 
the  guard  is  to  leave  a fufficient  number  of  men 
to  a Aid  the  gunners  and  tuatroffes  iu  getting  it  up 
again. 

Artillery  Quarfer-GvARD,  is  frequently  a non-com- 
miffionrd  officer’*  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  i»f 
artillery,  whofe  corps  (U  gard Sr  is  always  in  the  front 
of  their  incampmcnt. 

Artillery  Rt.tr-  Guard,  con  fills  in  a corporal  and  fix 
men,  poltcl  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Corps  tie  G.irdk,  are  fuldiers  entruilcd  with  the 
gusrd  of  a poll,  under  the  command  of  out  or  more 
officers.  This  word  alfo  (ignifiei  the  place  where  the 
guard  mounts. 

Grand  Guard;  three  or  four  fqmdroos  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a field  officer,  polled  at  about  a mile 
or  a mile  and  a half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  iccur it y 
of  the  camp.  . 

Foragt  Guard,  a detachment  fent  out  to  fecure 
the  foragers,  and  who  are  polled  at  all  places*  where  ci- 
ther the  enemy’s  party  may  come  to  difturb  the  fo- 
ragers, or  where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  a*  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  This 
guard  con  fill  6 both  of  horfe  aud  foot*  and  rauft  re- 
main on  their  polls  till  the  foragers  are  all  come  off 
the  ground.  » 

Main  Guard,  is  that  from  which  all  other  guards 
ire  detached.  Thofc  who  arc  for  mourning  guard 
a (Tc  ruble  at  their  refpedtive  captain’s  quarters,  and 
march  from  thence  to  the  parade  in  good  order; 
where,  after  the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fenatt 
guards  are  detached  to  their  refpective  polls  : then 
the  fubaltcrns  throw  lots  for  their  guards,  who  are  all 
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Guard.  under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard. 

— - This  guard  mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  governor  pleafes. 

Piquet  Guard,  a good  number  of  horfe  and  foot, 
always  in  readinefs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  : the  horfes 
are  generally  faddled  all  the  time,  and  the  riders 
booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion, 
frequently  at  the  beating  of  the  tat-too ; but  after- 
wards return  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  them* 
fcWes  in  readinefs  to  inarch  upon  any  fudden  alarm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  refinance  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
until  the  army  can  get  ready. 

Baggage  Gu.ikd,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a march.  The  wag- 
gons fhould  be  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow 
one  another  regularly  : vigilance  and  attention  in  the 
„ paffage  of  hollow  ways,  woods,  and  thickets,  mutt  be 
ltri6tly  obfenred  by  thii  guard. 

Quarter  Guard,  is  a fmall  guard  commanded  by  a 
fubaltcm  officer,  polled  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  221  feet  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Pear  Guard,  that  part  of  the  army  which  brings 
up  the  rear  on  a march,  generally  compofed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear- guard  of 
a party  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500 
paces  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance-guard 
going  out  upon  a party,  form  the  rear-guard  in  their 
retreat. 

Pear  Gua rd,  is  alfo  a corporal’s  guard  placed  in 
the  rear  of  a regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part 
of  the  camp. 

Standard  Gu.ikd,  a fmall  guard  under  a corporal, 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  distance  of  20  feet 
from  the  ftreets,  oppofite  the  main  ftrect. 

Trench  Gu.ikd,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a fiege, 
and  fometimes  con  fids  of  three,  four,  or  fix  battalions, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  fiege.  This  guard 
muff  oppofe  the  befieged  when  they  (ally  out,  protect 
the  workmen,  &c. 

Pro v*f  Guard,  is  atways  an  officer’s  guard  that 
attends  the  provoft  in  his  rounds,  either  to  prevent  de- 
fection, marauding,  rioting,  &c.  See  PaovosT. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a pofture  proper  to  de- 
fend the  body  from  the  fword  of  the  antagoniil. 

Ordinary  Guards,  fuch  as  arc  fixed  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  relieved  daily. 

Extraordinary  Guards,  or  detachments,  which  arc 
only  commanded  on  particular  occafions;  cither  for  the 
further  fecurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragera,  or 
for  convoys,  etcorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  alfo  imply  the  troop*  kept  to  guard  the 
king’s  perfon,  and  confift  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

Horfe  Guards,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chofen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrufted  with  the  guard  of 
the  king’s  perfon  ; and  were  divided  into  four  troops, 
called  the  if,  id,  3 d,  and  4th  troop  of  horfe  guards. 
The  firft  troop  was  raffed  in  the  year  ififio,  and  the 
command  given  to  lord  Gerard  ; the  fccond  in  1661, 
and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Philip  Howard;  the 
third  in  1693,  and  the  command  given  to  earl  Fever* 
(bam  ; the  fourth  in  1791,  and  the  command  given  to 
earl  Newburgh.  Each  troop  had  one  colonel,  two 
lieutenant- colonels,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon 


and  major,  four  exempts  and  captains,  f our  brigadiers 
and  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  fub- brigadiers  and 
cornets,  and  60  private  men.  But  the  four  troops  are 
now  turned  into  two  regiments  of  life-guards. 

Horfe- Grenadier  Guakds,  arc  divided  into  two  troops, 
called  the  if  and  id  troops  of  horfe -grenadier  guards.  The 
firff  troop  was  raifed  in  1693,  and  the  command  given 
to  lieutenant-general  Cholmondeley ; the  fccond  in 
1702,  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Forbes.  Each 
troop  has  one  colonel,  lfcutenant-colonel,  one  gui- 
don or  major,  three  exempts  and  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  three  cornets,  and  60  pri- 
vate men. 

Teamen  of  the  Guard,  firft  raifed  by  Henry  VII, 
in  the  year  1483.  They  are  a kind  of  pompous  foot* 
guards  to  the  king’s  perfon  ; and  are  generally  called 
by  a nickname  the  Beef  Eaters.  They  were  anciently 
250  men  of  the  firlt  rank  under  gentry;  and  of  larger 
ftaturc  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix 
feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but  100  in  conftant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty ; and  when  any  one 
of  the  too  dies,  his  place  is  ftipplied  out  of  the  70. 
They  go  dreffed  after  the  maimer  of  king  Henry  Vlll’a 
time.  Their  fir (l  commander  or  captain  was  the  eati 
of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  is.  6d.  per  day. 

Foot  Guards,  arc  regiments  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guard  of  his  msjefty  and  his  palace.  There  are 
three  regiments  of  them,  called  the  if,  id,  and  5 d 
regiment  1 of  foot-guards.  They  were  raffed  in  the  year 
1660  ; aod  the  command  of  the  firft  given  to  colonel 
Kuffcl,  that  of  the  fccond  to  general  Monk,  and  the 
third  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  tiril  regiment 
is  at  prefent  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  majors,  23  captains,  one  captain-lieu- 
tenant, 31  lieutenants,  and  24  enfigns;  and  contains 
three  battalions.  The  fccond  regiment  has  one  co- 
lonel, one  lieutenant- colonel,  two  majors,  14  captains, 
one  captain  lieutenant,  18  lieuteuants,  16  enfigns;  and 
contains  only  two  battalions.  The  third  regiment  is 
the  fame  as  the  fccond. 

The  French  Guards  are  divided  into  thofe  within, 
and  thofe  without,  the  palace. — The  firft  arc  the 
gardes  du  corps , or  body-guards  ; which  confift  of  four 
companies,  the  firil  of  which  companies  was  anciently 
Scots.  Sec  Scots  Guards,  infra. 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gens  d*  A rates,  light  horfe, 
mufquetccrs,  and  two  other  regiments,  the  one  of  which 
is  French  and  the  other  Swifs. 

New  arrangements,  however,  have  taken  place  in 
this  department  as  well  as  others  fioce  the  late  revolu- 
tion. 

Scots  Guards  ; a celebrated  band,  which  formed  the 
firft  company  of  the  ancient  garths  du  corps  of  France. 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  intercourfe  between 
Trance  and  Scotland,  that  the  natives  of  the  latter  king- 
dom had  often  dillinguifhed  themfclves  in  the  fcrvicc  of 
the  former.  On  this  foundation  the  company  of  Scots 
guardcs,  and  the  company  of  Scots  gendarmes,  were  in- 
llituted. — Both  of  them  owed  their  institution  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  whom  the  firft  (landing 
army  in  Europe  was  formed,  anno  1454;  and  tbeir 
fates  cannot  but  be  intereiling  to  Scutfmen.  See 
Gendarmes. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  muft  have  been  very 
confpicuous  feature!  of  the  nattou&l  character  of  the 
X 2 Scots, 
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Scots,  when  fo  great  and  civilized  a people  a a the 
French  could  be  induced  to  choofc  a body  of  them, 
foreigners  a a they  were,  for  guarding  the  perfons  of 
their  fovereigns. — Of  the  particular  occafion  aod  rea- 
fonsof  this  predilection,  we  lave  a recital  by  Louis  XII. 
a foccccding monarch.  After  fetting  forth  the  fervices 
which  the  Scots  had  performed  for  Claries  VII.  in 
expelling  the  Englilh  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  his  obedience,  he  adds — “ Since  which 
rcdu&ion,  and  for  the  fenrtee  of  the  Scots  upon  that 
• occafion,  and  for  the  great  loyalty  and  virtue  which  he 
found  in  them,  he  fete&cd  200  of  them  for  the  guard 
' of  his  perfon,  of  whom  he  made  an  hundred  men  at 
arms,  a’nd  an  hundred  life-guards:  And  the  hundred 
t men  at  arms  are  the  hundred  lances  of  our  ancient  or- 
dinances ; and  the  life' guard  men  are  thofe  of  our 
guard,  who  Hill  are  near  and  about  our  perfon. - As 
to  their  fidelity  in  this  honourable  Ration  ; the  hifto- 
rian,  fpeaking  of  Scotland,  fays,  “ The  French  have 
fo  ancient  a fricndlhip  and  alliance  with  the  Scots,  that 
of  400  men  appointed  for  the  king's  life-guard,  there 
are  an  hundred  of  the  faid  nation  who  are  the  ncareft 
to  his  perfon,  and  in  the  night  keep  the  keys  of  the 
apartment  where  he  fleeps.  There  are,  moreover,  an 
hundred  complete  lances  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of 
the  faid  nation,  befidcs  feveral  that  are  difpeTfed  thro* 
the  companies  : And  for  fo  long  a time  as  they  have 
ferved  in  France,  never  hath  there  been  one  of  them 
found  that  hath  committed  or  done  any  fault  againft 
the  kings  or  their  Hate  ; and  they  make  ufe  of  them  as 
of  their  own  fubjefts." 

The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of.  the  Scottish 
life-guards  were  very  honourable  j efpecially  of  the 
twenty -four  fir  ft.  TTie  author  of  the  Ancient  Alli- 
ance fays,  44  On  high  holidays,  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  royal  touch,  the  erection  of  knights  of  the  king’s 
order,  the  reception  of  extraordinary  ambafladors,  and 
the  public  entries  of  cities,  there  muft  be  fix  of  their 
number  next  to  the  king’s  perfon,  three  on  each  fide; 
and  the  body  of  the  kmg  muft  be  carried  by  thefe 
only,  wberclocver  ceremony  requires.  They  have  the 
keeping  of  ihc  keys  of  the  king's  lodging  at  night,  the 
keeping  of  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the  keeping  the 
boats  where  tlic  king  pafles  the  rivers  ; and  they  have 
the  honour  of  bearing  the  white  filk  fringe  in  their 
arms,  which  in  France  is  the  coronne  colcur.  The  keys 
of  all  the  cities  where  the  king  makes  his  entry  are 
given  to  their  captain  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting. 
He  has  the  privilege,  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting,  at 
ceremonies,  fuch  as  coronations,  marriages,  and  fu- 
nerals of  the  kings,  and  at  the  baptifm  and  marriage 
of  their  children,  to  take  duty  upon  him.  The  coro- 
nation-robe beloags  to  him:  and  this  company,  by  the 
death  or  change  of  a captain,  never  changes  its  rank, 
as  do  the  three  others." 

This  company’s  fir  ft  commander,  who  is  recorded 
as  a perfon  of  great  valour  and  military  accomplifh- 
ments,  was  Robert  Patillock,  a native  of  Dundee  ; 
and  the  band,  ever  ardent  to  diflinguifh  itfelf,  conti- 
nued in  great  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From 
that  period,  the  Scots  guards  were  lefs  attended  to, 
and  their  privileges  came  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year 
161 2,  they  remonftrated  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  fub* 
je&  of  the  injuftice  they  had  fuffered,  and  fet  before 
him  the  fervices  they  bad  rendered  to  the  crown  of 
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France.  Attempts  were  made  to  re-e(labiHh  them  Guard, 
on  their  ancient  foundation  ; but  no  negotiation  for 
this  purpofc  was  effectual.  The  troops  of  France  * 
grew  jealous  of  the  honours  paid  them*  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  and  the  return  of  Msry  to  Scotland, 
at  a time  when  they  had  much  to  hope,  were  unfor- 
tunate circumftanccs  to  them  : the  change  of  reli- 
gion in  Scotland,  was  an  additional  blow : and  the 
acccftion  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  dif- 
united  altogether  the  interefls  of  France  and  Scotland. 

The  Scots  guards  of  France  had  therefore,  latterly,  no 
connection  with  Scotland  but  the  name. 

Gv amd- Boat , a boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
amongft  the  (hips  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  &c.  to  obferve  that  their  officers  keep  a good 
looking-out,  calling  to  the  guard-hoat  as  Hie  pafles,  and 
not  fullering  her  crew  to  come  on  board,  without  ha- 
ving previoufiy  communicated  the  watch-word  of  the 
nignt. 

GiAttn-Ship,  a veflel  of  war  appointed  to  fuper- 
intend  the  marine  affairs  in  a harbour  or  river,  and  to 
fee  that  the  fbips  which  arc  not  commtfiloned  have 
their  proper  watchward  kept  duly,  by  fending  her 
guard-boats  around  them  every  night.  She  is  alio  to 
receive  fcamen  who  arc  impreffed  in  the  time  of  war. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a perfon  who  has  the  charge 
of  any  thing  ; but  more  commonly  it  fignifics  one  who 
has  the  cuftody  and  education  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  fufficient  diferetion  to  take  care  of  thcmfclves  and 
their  own  affairs,  as  children  and  idcots. 

Their  bufinefs  is  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor’s 
lands  to  his  ufr,  and  to  account  for  the  fame  : they 
ought  to  fell  all  moveables  within  a reafonable  time, 
and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  money,  except  the 
minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  want  fuch  things  him- 
felf ; and  they  are  to  pay  intereft  for  the  money  in 
their  hands,  that  might  have  been  fo  placed  out  ; in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  prefumed  that  the  guardians  made 
ufe  of  it  themfelves.  They  arc  to  fuftain  the  lands  of 
the  heir,  without  making  deftruftion  of  any  thing 
thereon,  and  to  keep  it  lafely  for  him  : if  they  com- 
mit waftc  on  the  lands,  it  is  a forfeiture  of  the  guardi- 
anfhip,  3 Edw.  I.  And  where  perfons,  as  guardians, 
hold  over  any  land,  without  the  confent  of  the  perfon 
who  is  next  intitlcd,  they  fhall  be  adjudged  trcfpaf- 
fers,  and  (hall  be  accountable  ; 6 Ann.  cap.  xviii. 

Guardian,  or  Warden , of  tht  Cinque- port t%  is  an  of- 
ficer who  has  the  jurifdittion  of  the  cinque-ports,  with 
all  the  power  that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other 
places. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
fettled  themfelves  and  tkeir  empire  in  our  iftand,  ap- 
pointed a roagiftrate,  or  governor,  over  the  eaft  parts, 
where  the  Cinque-ports  he,  with  the  title  of  comes  Isto- 
ru  Saxonici per  Britanaiam  ; having  Mother,  who  boi  c 
the  like  title,  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  fca.  Their 
bufinefs  was  to  (Lengthen  the  fca  coaft  with  munition, 
againft  the  outrages  and  robberies  of  the  barbarians;  and 
that  antiquary  cakes  our  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports 
to  have  been  ere&ed  in  imitation  thereof.  The  war- 
denfhip  is  a place  of  value,  fappofed  worth  L.  7000 
per  annum. 

Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities , the  perfon  to  whom 
the  fpiritual  jurifdi&ion  of  any  dioccfc  is  committed, 
during  the  time  the  fee  is  vacant.  A guardian  of  the 
6 fpL 
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' Guarea  fpirilii Jitin  rr.jy  likcwifs  he  either  fuch  in  law,  as  the 
it  atchbiftiop  ia  of  any  dincefe  within  his  province  ; or 
tOnatim.h  by  dcUgat|0[,,  as  he  whom  the  archbilhop  or  vicar- 
• " "w  general  for  the  time  appoint*.  Any  fuch  guardian 
has  power  to  hold  courts,  grant  licences,  difpenfctions, 
probate*  of  wills.  See. 

GUAREA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  o&undria  claf*  of  plant*.  The 
calyx  is  qtunrifid  ; the  petals  four ; the  ne&arium  cy- 
hitdric,  having  the  anther*  in  its  mouth  ; the  capfule 
is  quadrilocular  and  quadri valvular  ; the  feeds  folitary. 

GUARINI  (Battifta),  a celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara,  in  1538.  He  wa*  great -grandfon  to 
Guarino  of  Verona,  and  was  fecretary  to  Alphonfo 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  intruded  him  with  fevcral  im- 
portant commidions.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  was  fucceflivcly  fecretary  to  Vincenzio  de  Gon2a* 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Mcdicis  grand  duke  of  Tufca- 
ny,  and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Fcltri  duke  of  Urbino. 
But  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  under  thefe  various 
matters,  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  competi- 
tions. He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literature  ; 
and  acquired  immortal  reputation  by  his  Italian  poems, 
efpecially  by  his  PnJIor  F'ido , the  mod  known  and  ad- 
mired or  all  his  woiks,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  tranflatums.  He  died  ia 
1612. 

GUARDIA,  or  Guarpa,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Bcira,  with  a bithop**  fee.  It  con- 
tains about  2300  inhabitants,  ts  fortified  both  by  art 
and  nature,  and  has  a datcly  cathedral.  W.  Long.  5. 
17.  N.  Lit.  40.  20. 

GuAkD\A-Alftrcz%  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Contado-di  -Molife,  with  a bi- 
fhop's  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  93.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

GUARGALA,  or  Guercuela,  a town  of  A- 
frica,  and  capital  of  a fmall  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Biledulgerid,  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Atlas.  E.  Long. 
9.  55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GUARIBA,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a fpe- 
cics  of  monkey  found  in  the  Wed  Indies.  See  Simia. 

GUASTALLA,  a drong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  with  the  title  of  a duchy,  remark- 
able for  a battle  between  the  French  and  Impcrialids 
in  1734.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma  in 
1748,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapcllc.  It  is  feated 
near  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  3 J.  N.  Lat.  44.  5$. 

GUATIMALA,  the  jiu Dimes  of  in  North  A- 
rncrica,  and  in  New  Spain,  is  above  750  miles  in 
length,  and  450  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  chocolate, 
which  they  make  ufc  of  indead  of  money.  It  has  1 2 
provinces  under  it : and  the  native  Americans,  under 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  profefs  Chridianity ; but  it 
is  mixed  with  a great  many  of  their  own  fu  peril  it  ions. 
There  is  a great  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  run 
acrofs  it  from  E.  to  W.  and  it  is  fubjc£t  to  earthquakes 
and  dorms.  It  is  howeveT  very  fertile;  and  produces, 
befides  chocolate,  great  quantities  of  cochineal  and 
cotton. 

Guatimala,  a province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  the  fame  name ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soconjufco,  on  the  N.  by  Vc- 
rapaz  and  Honduras,  on  the  E.  by  Nicaragua,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  fouth  fea.  St  Jago  de  Guatimala  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  audience. 

Guatimala,  a large  and  rich  town  of  North  A- 
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mcrica,  in  New  Spam;  and  capital  of  a government  Gautlmala 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a bi (hop’s  fee,  and  an  univer-  H 
fity.  It  carries  on  a great  trade,  efpecially  in  choco-  1 
late.  W.  Long.  9!.  30.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

Gactimala  (the  Volcano  of),  is  a mountain,  which 
throws  out  fire  and  fmoke.  St  Jago  de  Gautimala 
was  almod  ruined  by  it  ill  1541.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  at  a good  diilance  from  tins  dreadful  mountain. 

A few  years  ago,  however,  it  was  again  deftroyed, 
with  circumdances  more  terrible  perhaps  than  any 
mentioned  in  hidory. 

GUAVA,  in  botany.  Sec  Psjdium. 

GUAXACA,  a province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  which  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  cochineal,  and  caflii.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by  the  fouth  fea  on 
the  fouth.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  cryftal. 

Guaxaca  is  the  capital  town. 

Guaxaca,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  Au- 
dience of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a bi  (hop's  fee.  It  is  without  walls, 
and  does  not  contain  above  2coo  inhabitants ; but  it 
is  rich,  and  they  make  very  fine  fwcct- meats  and  cho* 
colate.  It  has  fevcral  rich  convents,  both  for  men  and 
women.  W.  Long.  100.  N.  Lat.  17.  45. 

GUAYRA,  a didrid  of  the  province  of  La  Pla- 
ta, in  South  America,  having  Brafil  on  the  cad,  and 
Paraguay  on  the  wed. 

GUBEN,  a handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Low- 
er Lufatia,  feated  on  the  river  Nciflc,  and  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Sax-Mcrfcnburg.  E.  14.  59.  N.  Lat. 

51- 55; 

GITBER,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Ncgroland.  It 
is  furrounded  with  high  mountains ; and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and  flieep.  There 
arc  alfo  abundance  of  artificers,  and  linen  weavers, 
who  fend  their  commodities  to  Tombuto.  The  whole 
country  is  overflowed  every  year  by  the  inundations  of 
the  NigeT,  and  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  four  their 
rice.  There  is  one  town  which  contains  almod  6020 
families,  among  whom  are  many  merchants. 

GUBIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the' 
church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a bidiop*3 
fee.  E.  Long.  12.  41.  N.  Lat.  43.  18. 

GUDGEON,  iu  ichthyology  ; a fpccics  of  cypri- 
nus.  See  Cr  prim  us. 

This  fifij,  though  fmall,  is  of  fo  plcafant  a tafte, 
that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  fmclt.  They  fpawo 
twice  in  the  fummer-feafon;  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  dreams  and  on  gravel,  /lighting  all 
manner  of  flies  : but  they  arc  eafily  taken  with  a Iraall 
red  worm,  (idling  near  the  ground ; and  being  a leather- 
mouthed  filh,  will  not  eafily  get  off  the  hook  when 
druck.— The  gudgeon  may  be  (iftied  for  with  float, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground;  or  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  float. 

But  although  the  fmall  red  worm  above  mentioned  is 
the  bed  bait  for  this  fifh,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
baits  will  do  very  well.  You  may  alfo  fifli  for  gudgeons 
with  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  aud  find  very  plei- 
fant  fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large.  When 
you  angle  for  them.  Air  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  % 
long  pole  ; this  will  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 
bite  fader,  and  with  more  eagernefs.* 

Sea-Gu  union,  Rcei-fjh,  or  Bloch  Goby.  See  Goartr*. 

CUE- 
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'Ojcbret  GUEBRES,  or  Ga&res.  See  GAsr.es. 

Our/nfry  GUELPHS,  or  Quelfs,  a celebrated  fa&ion  in 

« ’ Italy,  antayonifta  of  the  Gibelins.  Sec  Girelins. 

The  guelphs  and  Gibelins  filled  Italy  with  blood 
and  carnage  for  many  years.  The  Guelphs  hood  for 
the  Pope,  againft  the  emperor.  Their  rife  is  referred 
by  fome  to  the  time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth 
century  ; by  others,  to  that  of  Frederic  I. ; and  by  o- 
thers,  to  that  of  his  fucceflor  Frederic  II.  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  name  of  Guelph  is  commonly  fat’d  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe,  or  IV elf o,  on  the  following  ocealion : 
the  emperor  Conrad  I II.  having  taken  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  brother  of  Henry  duke  of 
Bavaria,  Welle,  aflifted  by  the  forces  of  Roger  king 
of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  gave  birth 
to  the  fa&ion  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelfs  from  the  German 
Wolff*  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  faction  : others  deduce  the  denomination 
from  that  of  a German  called  Guelfe , who  lived  at  Pi- 
ftoye  ) adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gibel , gave 
his  name  to  the  Gibelins.  See  the  article  Gibelins. 

GUELDERLANI),  one  of  the  united  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,  on  the 
E.  by  the  biftroprick  of  Munfter  and  the  duchy  of 
CIcvcb,  on  the  N.  by  the  Zuyder  fea  and  O very  (Tel, 
and  on  the  S.  it  is  feparated  from  Brabant  by  the 
Macs.  Its  greateft  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  47 
miles,  and  from  W.  to  E.  near  as  much  ; but  its  figure 
is  very  irregular.  The  air  here  is  much  healthier  and 
clearer  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  land  lying 
higher.  Excepting  fome  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Velum.*,  the  foil  is  fruitful.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
and  its  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the  YfTcl,  and  the 
Leek,  bcfidcs  IciTer  ft  reams.  In  1079,  it  was  railed  to  a 
county  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in  1 339  to  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  It  had 
dukes  of  its  own  till  1 528,  when  it  was  yielded  up  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1579,  it  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into  three  diftrieU, 
each  of  which  has  its  Rates  and  diets.  Thole  for  the 
whole  province  are  held  twice  a-ycar  at  the  capital 
towns.  The  province  fends  19  deputies  to  the  Rates- 
general.  Here  arc  computed  285  Calviniil  minifterp, 
14  Roman  Catholic  congregations,  4 of  the  Lutheran 
perfuafton,  befides  3 others  of  Romonftrants  and  Ana- 
baptifts.  The  places  of  mod  note  arc  Nimcgucn, 
Zutphen,  Amlieira,  Hardcrwyk,  Loo,  See. 

GUF.LDRES,  a Rrotig  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  is  feated 
among  marline.  E.  Long.  6.  21.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 
GUERCINO.  Sec  Barbieri. 

GUERICKE,  or  Guericke,  (Otho),  the  moR 
celebrated  mathematician  of  his  time,  was  born  in 
1602.  He  was  the  iuventor  of  the  air  pump  ; and 
author  of  fcvcral  works  in  natural  philofophy,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Experiments  Magdelurgica.  He 
died  in  1686. 

GUERNSEY,  an  iffand  in  the  Englilh  channel, 
on  the  coall  of  Normandy,  fubjc&  to  Britain  ; but  (as 
well  as  the  adjacent  i Hands)  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
See  Jersey.  It  extends  from  caR  to  weft  in  the  form 
of  a harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a half  from  the 
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fouth- weft  to  northcaf^  and  twelve  an  i a half,  where  G lertarda 
broadcll,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  Gjltuia. 
and  the  foil  naturally  more  rich  and  fertile  thin  that 
of  Jcrfey  ; but  the  inhabitants  ncgle&  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  for  the  fake  of  commerce  : they  are,  how- 
ever, fufficiently  fupplied  with  com  and  cattle,  both 
for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of  their  iliipa.  The  iilani 
is  well  fortified  by  nature  with  a ridge  of  rocks,  one 
of  which  abounds  with  emery,  ufed  by  lapidaries  in  the 
policing  of  Rones,  and  by  various  other  artificers. 

Here  is  a better  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfcy,  which 
occasions  its  being  more  reforted  to  by  merchants;  and 
on  the  fouth-fide  the  (bore  bends  in  the  form  of  a cref- 
ccnt,  cnclofmg  a bay  capable  of  receiving  very  large 
(hips.  The  illand  is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards  ; 
whence  cyder  is  fo  plentiful,  that  the  common  people 
ufe  it  inftcad  of  finall-beer,  but  the  more  wealthy  driuk 
French  wine. 

GUEVTARDA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  hep- 
tandria order,  belonging  to  the  monaccia clafsof  pianist 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Tr'tcocc*.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical } the  co- 
rolla cleft  into  feven  parts,  and  fuuncl-fhaped.  The 
female  calyx  cylindrical ; the  corolla  cleft  into  feven 
parts ; one  piftil,  and  the  fruit  a dry  plum. 

GUIANA,  a large  country  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko  ; on  the  fouth,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  ; and  on  the  weft,  by  the  provinces 
of  Grenada  and  Ncw-Andalufia,  in  TerTa-Firma,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  both  on  the  welt  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1 200  miles 
from  the  north-caft  to  the  fouth-weft,  that  is,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. 

Moft  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling 
the  country  along  the  coaft  Carrihbeano  Proper,  and 
the  interior  country  Guiana  Proper : the  lalt  is  alfo 
flylcd  El  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 

The  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  all 
fcttlcmcnta  along  the  coaft.  What  lies  fouth  of  Cape 
North  belongs  to  the  firft  of  thefe  nations ; the  coaft 
between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  polTcflcd  by 
the  natives  ; French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi- 
noctial France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about 
240  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  the  river  Marani  j where 
the  Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extendi  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coaft,  th.-  land  is  low,  marfny,  and  fub- 
jc£t  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  s multi- 
tude of  rivers  which  defeend  from  the  inland  moun- 
tains. Hence  it  is,  that  (he  atmofphere  is  fufTocating, 
hot,  moitt,  and  unhealthful,  cipctully  where  the 
woods  have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  forced  to  live  in  the  moft  disagreeable  fi- 
xations, and  fix  their  colonies  at  the  mouth*  of  the 
rivers,  amidfl  (linking  marflics,  and  the  putrid  ooze 
of  fait  inorafTes,  for  the  couvenicncy  of  exportation 
and  importation. 

“ Dutch  Gaiana  (according  to  an  account  lately 
publifhed  by  a gentleman  who  rclided  fevcral  years  at 
Surinam  as  a phyfician)  was  firft  difeovered  by  Co* 
lumbus  in  1498.  It  lies  between  the  70  of  narth 
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and  the  50  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  53°  and 
66*  of  longitude  wcfl  from  London.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  cad,  by  the  Atlantic  ; on  the  weft, 
by  the  rivers  Orconoko  and  Negrae  ; and  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  river  of  Amazons. 

“ It  is  now  divided  between  the  Spaniard.',  Dutch, 
French,  and  Portuguefe  ; but,  except  its  fca-coaft, 
and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  it  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives;  and 
even  of  thefc,  it  is  only  the  Dutch  territories  that 
foreigners  have  any  knowledge  of;  for  thofc  of  the 
Spaniards,  l'icnch,  and  Portuguefe,  are  inacccfliblc 
to  them. 

*•  This  country,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  and  fer- 
tility of  its  foil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator, 
which  paflVs  through  it,  affords  almotl  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  American  countries  between 
the  tropics,  be  fide*  a variety  peculiar  to  itfclf.’* 

Dutch  Guiana  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Englifh,  who  made  fcttlcmcnts  at  Surinam,  where  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Englifh  is  IttU  fpoken  by  the  negroes. 
The  Dutch  took  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  a treaty  in  1674,  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  liad  pofTefled  in  the  province 
now  called  AVw  York. 

The  land  for  50  miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  is  flat  ; and,  during  the  rainy  fcafons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  'Flu’s  renders  it  inconcei- 
vably fertile,  the  earth,  for  12  inches  deep,  being  a 
Ilratum  of  perfect  manure  : an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  Tome  of  it  to  D.u  Undoes  ; but  the  wood-ants 
To  much  injured  the  vcflcl,  tlut  it  was  never  reptated. 
The  cxccfnve  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  a difadvantage, 
for  the  canes  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  fugar  ; 
and  therefore,  during  the  lirft  and  fecoud  crop,  arc 
converted  into  rum. 

There  are  fomc  trees  on  this  part  ; but  they  are 
fmall  and  low,  confiding  chiefly  of  a fnaall  fpccies  of 
palm,  intermixed  with  a leaf  near  30  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  grows  in  clufters,  called  a 
Vrarisr;  and,  at  the  edges  of  running- water,  with 
mangroves. 

Farther  inward  the  country  rifts  ; and  the  foil, 
though  ft  ill  fertile,  is  left  durable.  It  is  covered  with 
foreftt  of  valuable  timber,  that  arc  always  green  ; and 
there  arc  fume  far.dy  kills,  though  no  mountains;  in 
the  French  territories,  however,  there  are  mountains, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  they  have, 
never  been  vtflted  by  any  other  people. 

In  this  country  the  heat  is  feldom  difagrccablc : 
the  trade  winds  by  day,  the  land  breezes  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  with 
gentle  dews,  refrefti  the  air,  aud  render  it  temperate 
and  falubrious.  There  are  two  wet  feafons  and  two 
dry,  of  three  months  each,  in  every  year  ; and,  du- 
ring more  than  a month  in  each  wet  fcafon.  the  rain 
is  mediant.  The  dry  fcafons  commence  fix  weeks 
before  the  equinoxes,  and  continue  fix  weeks  after. 
The  wet  fcafous  are  more  whole  {one  than  the  dry, 
hccaufc  the  rains  keep  the  vialtrs  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  next  the  fca,  fresh  and  in  motion  ; but  during 
the  dry  fcafon  it  ftagr.alcs,  and,  as  it  waftes,  becomes 
putrid,  fending  i.p  very  unwholcfome  exhalations. 
Eloffmns,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  tame  tree  in  every  part  of  the  year.  There  arc 


fome  fine  white  and  red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re- 
main untouched  ; and  mines  of  gold  and  fllvcr,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  fuller  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  arc  cither  natives,  who 
arc  of  a rcddilh  brown  ; or  negroes  am*  Europeans  ; or 
a mixed  progeny  of  thefe  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  difft rt. nt  tribes,  more  or 
lets  enlightened  and  pnlifhcd,  as  they  are  more  or  ltfs 
remote  from  the  fettiemenu  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  divifion  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt,  and  fifti ; and  the  women  look 
after  domeftic  concerns,  fpin,  weave  in  their  falhion, 
and  manage  the  planting  ofcaflava  and  manivc,  the  only 
things  which  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows;  lharp  poi- 
foned  arrows,  blown  tluough  a reed,  winch  they  ufe 
in  hunting  ; and  clubs  made  of  a heavy  woo  1 called 
Iron  wood.  They  cat  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  that 
are  (lain  in  war  ; and  fell  for  (laves  thofe  they  take 
pri Toners  ; their  wars  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  fur- 
mill  the  European  plantations.  All  the  different 
tribes  go  naked.  On  particular  occalions  they  wear 
caps  of  feathers  ; but,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they 
cover  no  pajt  but  that  which  diilingnilhcs  the  fex. 
They  are  cheer ful,  humane,  and  friendly  ; but  timid, 
except  when  heated  by  liquor,  and  drunkennefs  is  a 
very  common  vice  among  them. 

Their  houfes  coniill  of  four  flakes  fet  up  in  a qua- 
drangular form,  with  crofs  poles,  bound  together  by 
flit  nibbees,  and  covered  with  the  large  leaves  called 
t rut !u j.  Their  life  is  ambulatory  ; aud  their  lioufe, 
which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in  a few  hours,  is 
all  they  have  to  carry  with  them.  When  they  remove 
fiom  place  to  place,  which,  as  they  iuhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  fmall  canoes,  a few 
veflcls  of  clay  made  by  the  women,  a flat  llonc  cn 
which  they  bak;  their  bread,  and  a rough  ftone  on 
which  they  grate  the  roots  of  the  catTava,  a hammock 
and  a hatchet,  are  all  their  furniture  aud  ulenfrls  ; 
moil  cf  them,  however,  have  a bit  of  looking-glafs 
framed  in  paper,  and  a comb. 

Their  poi  foned  arrows  arc  made  of  fplintets  of  a 
haul  Ik  my  wood,  called  cacario ; they  arc  about  12 
inches  long,  and  fomrwhat  thicker  than  a toarfc  knit- 
ting needle  : one  end  is  formed  into  a (harp  point ; 
round  the  other  is  wound  fome  cotton,  to  make  it  lit 
the  bore  of  the  reed  through  which  it  is  to  be  blown. 
They  will  blow  thefe  arrows  40  yards  with  abfolute 
ccitainty  of  hitting  the  mark,  and  with  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  immediate  death. 
Againft  this  poifon  no  antidote  is  known.  The  In- 
dians never,  ufe  thefe  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  but  in 
hunting  only,  and  chiefly  againft  the  moukics;  the 
flefh  of  an  animal  thus  killed  may  be  fafeiy  eaten,  and 
even  the  poifon  itfclf  fwallowcd  with  impunity. 

GU1AQU1L,  a town,  bay,  and  harbour  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  capital  of  an  audience  of  the 
fame  name.  W.  Long.  7 6.  55.  S.  Lat.  2.  o. 

GUI  A R A,  a Tea- port  town  of  South  America, 
and  011  the  Caracca  coatl.  The  Englifh  attempted 
to  take  it  in  1 739  and  s 74  3 ; but  they  were  rtpulkd 
both  times.  W.  Long.  66.  5.  N.  Lat.  10.  35. 

GUICCIARDINI  (Francifco),  a celebrated  hf- 
ftorian,  born  at  Florence  in  1482.  He  profeffed  the 
civil  law  with  reputation,  aud  was  employed  in  fevc- 
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ral  embaflies.  Leo  X.'  gave  him  the  government  of  the  holy  places  : they  were  alfo  to  affift  them  in  cafe  Cuiennr, 
Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement  VII.  that  of  Ro*  they  fell  lick,  and  to  perform  the  laft  offices  to  them  <*uil*ndinw. 
magna  and  Bologna.  Guicciardini  was  alfo  lieute-  in  cife  they  died.  — * *. 

nant-genoal  of  the  pope’s  army,  and  dtftinguifhrd  GUIENNE,  the  largeft  province  of  France,  bound* 
himfclf  by  his  bravery  on  fcveral  oceafions ; but  Paul  ed  on  the  north  by  Saintogne,  Angoumois,  and  Li* 

III.  having  taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bo*  mofin ; on  the  eaft  by  Limofin,  Auvergne,  and  Lan- 
logna,  he  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  was  made  guedoc  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenees,  Lower  Na- 
counfellor  of  (late,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  varre,  and  Bearn  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean, 
houfe  of  Mcdicis.  He  at  length  retired  into  the  It  is  about  225  mites  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth, 
country  to  write  his  hiftory  of  Italy,  which  he  com-  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
pofed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  paf-  comprehends  Querci,  Rouergue,  Armagnac,  the  terri- 
fed  from  the  year  1494  ta  1532.  This  hiftory  is  tory  of  Comminges,  and  the  county  of  liigorre.  The 
greatly  eftceraed  ; and  was  continued  by  John  Baptift  Lower  contains  Bourdelois,  Perigord,  Agenois,  Con- 
Adriani,  his  friend.  He  died  in  154O.  domois,  Bazadoia,  the  Lender,  Proper  Gafcony,  and 

Guicciardini  (Lewis),  his  nephew,  com  pofed  a the  diftrid  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  are,  tbt 
hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  memoirs  of  the  Garonne,  the  Adour,  the  Tarn,  the  Aveiren,  and  the 
affaire  of  Europe,  from  1530  to  1560.  He  wrote  Lot.  Bourdeaux  is  the  capital  town, 
with  great  fpirit  againll  the  perfecution  of  the  duke  GUILANDINA,  the  mickar  tree  : A genus  of 
d'Alva,  for  which  he  imprifoned  him.  Died  in  1583.  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs 
GUIDES,  in  military  language,  are  ufually  the  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encamp-  the  33d  order,  Lommtaee *.  The  calyx  is  monophyl- 
ment ; who  give  the  army  intelligence  concerning  the  lous  and  falvcr-ftiapcd  ; the  petals,  inferted  into  the 
country,  the  roads  by  which  they  are  to  march,  and  neck  of  the  calyx,  nearly  equal.  The  feed-veffcl  a lc- 
the  probable  route  of  the  enemy.  gumcn. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  eminent  Ftalian  poet.  Specie*.  1.  The  bonduc,  or  yellow  nickar.  2.  The 
born  at  Pavia  in  1650.  Haring  a difirc  to  fee  Rome,  bonducella,  or  gray  nickar.  The fe  are  climbing  plants, 
he  there  attra&ed  the  notice  of  queen  Chriftina  of  natives  of  the  Well  Indies,  where  they  rife  to  the  height 
Sweden,  who  retained  him  at  her  court  ) he  beilde  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet : the  flowers  come  out  at 
obtained  a confiderable  benefice  from  pope  Inno-  the  wings  of  the  (talks;  and  are  compofed  of  five  con- 
cent XI.  and  a penfion  from  the  duke  of  Parma,  cave  yellow  petals.  They  are  fuccccded  by  po-?* 

Fcir  a good  office  he  did  the  ftate  of  Milan  with  prince  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  elofely  armed 
Eugene,  he  was  enrolled  amon^r  the  nobles  and  de*  with  (lender  fpines,  opening  with  two  valves,  each 
cunons  of  that  town  ; and  died  in  1712.  Nature  had  inclofing  two  hard  feeds  about  the  fize  of  childrens 
Urn  kinder  to  bis  intellects  than  to  his  exterior  form  j marbles,  of  a yellowifh  colour.  3.  The  moringa,  or 
bis  body  was  final!  and  crooked,  his  head  was  large,  morunga  nickar,  is  a native  of  the  iOand  of  Ceylon, 
and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  A collection  of  and  fome  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  It  rifes  to  the 
Ms  works  was  pubiilhcd  at  Verona  in  1716.  height  of  25  or  30  feet,  having  flowers  produced  in 

GUIDO  Aretin.  See  Aretin.-  loofc  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  com- 

Gvido  (Rem’),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter,  born  pofed  of  an  unequal  number  of  petals, 
at  Bologna  in  1 595.  In  bis  early  age  he  was  the  Culture  am l Ufa.  Thrfe  plants  being  natives  of 
difcipleTof  Denis  Calvert,  a Flemifh  matter  of  good  warm  climates,  require  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
reputation  j but  afterwards  entered  himfclf  in  the  in  a Hove  iu  this  country'.  They  are  propagated  by 
fchool  of  the  Caracci.  He  firft  imitated  Ludo-  feeds  ; but  tbofe  of  the  firft  fort  arc  fo  hard,  that 
rico  Caracci j but  fixed  at  laft  in  a peculiar  ftyle  of  unlcfs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  water  be- 
hit  own,  that  fecurcd  him  the  applaufe  of  his  own  fore  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  or  placed  under 
4ime  and  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  He  was  much  the  pots  in  the  tan- bed  to  (often  their  covers,  they 
honoured,  and  lived  in  fplendor : but  an  unhappy  at-  will  remain  for  years  without  vegetating. — The  roots 
tacbment  to  gaming  ruined  bis  circumflanccs  ; the  of  the  third  fort  are  feraped  when  young,  and  ufed 
reflc&ion  of  which  brought  on  a languilhing  diforder,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  as  thofc  of 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1642.  There  are  feve-  borfe-radilh  are  in  Eurojxr.  The  wood  dyes  a beauti- 
ral  defigns  of  this  great  matter  in  print,  ctcbcd  by  ful  blue  colour.  It  is  the  lignum  nephritLum , or  nephri- 
himfclf.  tic  wood,  of  the  cbfpcnfatorics ; and  is  brought  ever  in 

GUIDON,  a fort  of  flag  or  (landard  borne  by  the  large,  compact,  ponderous  pieces,  without  knots,  of  a 
king’s  life-guard  5 being  broad  at  one  extreme,  and  al*  whitifh  01  pale  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  dark 
mon  pointed  at  the  other,  and  flit  or  divided  into  coloured  or  reddifh  within : the  bark  is  ufually  rejeft- 
two.  The  guidon  is  the  enfign  or  flag  of  a troop  of  cd.  This  wood  imparts  to  water  or  redified  fpirit  a 
hur ft*- guards.  See  Guard.  deep  tindure  ; appearing,  when  placed  between  the 

Guidon  alfo  denotes  the  officer  who  bears  the  gui-  eye  and  the  light,  of  a golden  colour  ; in  other  fitua- 
don.  The  guidon  is  that  in  the  horfe- guard*  which  tions  blue  : pieces  of  another  wood  are  fomttimes  mix* 
the  enfign  is  in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a troop  of  cd  with  it,  which  give  only  a yellow  colour  to  water, 
horfe  takes  place  next  below  the  cornet.  The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any  fmell,  and  very  lic- 

Gimdons,  juiiUnet,  or  fchola  £uidonumf  was  a com-  tie  taftc.  It  Hands  recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
pany  of  priefts  cftablilhcd  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome,  nephritic  complaints,  and  all  diforders  of  the  kidney# 

£0  condud  and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jcrufalcm,  to  vifit  end  urinary  paffages  \ and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar 
N3  145.  advaa- 
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Ootid  advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  wanner  diuretics, 

U heat  or  offend  the  parts.  Praditionert,  however,  have 
Ontidfoeti.  ^ f0UD<j  tbcCc  virtuca  warranted  by  experience. 

' GUILD,  (from  the  Saxon guildan,  to  “ pay”)*  fig- 
nific*  a fraternity  or  company,  bccaufc  every  one  waa 
gildart , i.  e.  to  pay  fometkmg  toward*  the  charge 
and  fupport  of  the  company.  As  to  the  original 
of  thefc  guilds  or  companies : It  was  a law  among  the 
Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
Ihould  End  furetic*  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit- 
ted : upon  which  certain  neighbours,  confiding  of  ten 
families,  enter  into  an  aflociation,  and  became  bound 
for  each  other,  either  to  produce  him  who  committed 
an  offence,  or  to  make  fatisfa&ion  to  the  injured  par- 
ty : that  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they  raifed  a 
fum  of  money  among  themfelves,  which  they  put  into 
a common  flock  ; and  when  one  of  their  pledges  had 
committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  other  nine 
made  fatisfadion  out  of  this  llock,  by  payment  of  mo- 
ney, according  to  the  offence.  Becaufe  this  aflociation 
confided  of  ten  families,  it  was  called  a decennary:  and 
from  hence  came  out  later  kinds  of  fraternities.  But 
as  to  the  precife  time  when  thefe  guilds  had  their  ori- 
gin in  England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be 
found  ; Encc  they  were  in  ufc  long  before  any  formal 
licence  was  granted  to  them  for  luch  meetings.  It 
feems  to  have  been  about  the  dofe  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, fays  Anderfon,  in  his  Hidory  of  Commerce,  voLi. 
p.  70,  that  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities,  which 
were  afterwards  dyled  corporation*,  came  fird  into  ge- 
neral ufe  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Madox,  in  nis 
Firma  Burgi,  chap.  i.  § 9.  thinks,  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might 
be  probably  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans ; 
although  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous in  thofe  days.  The  French  and  Normans  might 
probably  borrow  them  from  the  free  cities  Italy, 
where  trade  and  manufactures  were  much  earlier  pro- 
pagated, and  where  poflibly  fuch  communities  were  Erd 
in  ufe.  Thefe  guilds  are  now  companies  joined  to- 
gether, with  laws  and  orders  made  by  themfelves,  by 
the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  dill 
ufed  for  a company  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of 
the  borough.  See  Borough. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a dean  of  guild,  who  is 
the  next  magi  Urate  below  the  bailiff.  He  judges  of 
controverfics  among  men  concerning  tiade  ; difputcs 
between  inhabitants  touching  buildings,  lights,  water- 
courses, and  other  nttifances  ; calls  courts,  at  which 
his  brethren  of  the  guild  arc  bound  to  attend ; ma- 
nages the  common  dock  of  the  guild i and  amerces  and 
collects  fines. 

Guild,  Gild,  or  Geld,  is  alfo  ufed  among  our  anci- 
ent wt iters,  for  a compcnfation  or  muld,  for  a fault 
committed. 

Guild- Hall,  or  Gild- Hall,  the  gTcat  court  of  judi- 
cature for  the  city  of  Loudon.  In  it  are  kept  the 
mayor’s  court,  the  flicrifPs  court,  the  court  of  hutt- 
ings court  of  confidence,  court  of  common  council, 
chamberlain’s  court,  &c.  Here  alfo  the  judges  fit 
upon  niji griue,  &c. 

GUILDFORD,  or  Guldtford,  a borough-town 
of  Surry,  fit  luted  on  the  river  Wye,  thirty -one  miles 
fbuth-weft  c.f  London.  Near  it  arc  the  ruiuous  walls 
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of  au  old  cadle,  this  having  been  in  the  Saxon  times  Guildford 
a royal  villa,  where  many  of  our  kings  ufed  to  pafi  the 
fedival*.  Here  is  a corporation  confiding  of  a mayor,  . 

recorder,  alderman,  &c.  which  font  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  fine*  parliament  had  a being.  The  great 
road  from  London  to  Chidieder  and  Portfmouth  lies 
through  this  town,  which  has  always  been  famous  for 
good  inns,  the  cleaned  of  linen,  and  other  excellent 
accommodations  ; and  the  affixes  are  often  held  here. 

Its  manufa&ory  formerly  was  cloth,  of  which  there  arc 
dill  fome  fmall  remains.  Here  is  a fchool  founded  by 
king  Edward  VI.  alfo  an  almfhoufc  endowed  with 
lands  worth  300 1.  a- year,  of  which  icol.  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fetu'ng  the  poor  at  work,  and  the  other  soot, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a madcr,  1 2 brethren,  and  8 
lifters,  who  are  to  have  ss.  6d.  a- week.  There  are, 
bcfidcs,  two  charity  fchools  for  30  boy*  and  so  girl*. 

There  were  three  churches  in  this  town,  but  one  of 
them  fell  down  in  April  1740.  There  is  a fine  circu- 
lar conrfe  for  horfe- matches,  which  begin  when  the 
Ncwmaiket  races  are  ended.  King  William  III.  found- 
ed a plate  of  1 00  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  May, 
and  ufed  to  honour  the  race  with  his  prefence,  a*  did 
once  king  George  I.  The  river  Wey  is  made  navigable 
to  the  town,  and  by  it  a great  quantity  of  timber  is 
carried  to  London,  not  only  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Suffcx  and  Hampihirc  woods,  above  30  miles 
off,  from  whence  it  is  brought  hither  in  the  fummer  by 
land  carriage.  This  navigation  is  alfo  of  great  fupport 
to  Fartiham  market,  com  bought  there  being  brought 
to  the  mills  on  this  river  within  feven  miles  diftancc, 
and,  after  being  ground  and  dreffed,  is  fent  down  in 
barges  to  London.  The  road  from  hence  to  Famham 
is  very  remarkable,  for  it  runs  along  upon  the  ridge  of 
a high  chalky  hill,  called  Si  Catharine* s,  no  wider  than 
the  road  itfelf,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  pro- 
fpcCt,  viz.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  over  Baglhot-Heath, 
and  the  other  way  into  Suffex,  and  almoft  to  the 
South  Downs.  The  town  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 

GUILLEMOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Colymbus. 

GUILLIM,  (John),  of  Wcllh  extraction,  was  bom 
in  Hercfordlhirc,  about  the  year  1565.  Having 
completed  hi*  education  at  Brazcn-nofc  college,  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a member  of  the  college  of  arms  in 
London  ; and  was  made  rouge  croix  purfuivant,  in 
which  poll  he  died  in  1621.  He  publifhcd,  in  i6ip, 
a celebrated  work,  intitled  the  Difplay  of  Heraldry , 
folio,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  To  the 
fifth,  which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  A treatifr 
of  honour  civil  and  military , by  captain  John  Loggan. 

GUINEA,  a large  trad  of  country  lying  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  extends  along  the 
coaft  three  or  four  thoufand  miles,  beginning  at  the 
river  Senegal,  fituated  about  the  17th  degree  of  north 
latitude  (being  the  neareft  part  of  Guinea  as  well  to 
Europe  as  to  North  America).  From  that  river  to  the 
river  Gambia,  and  in  a foutherly  courfc  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leona,  is  comprehended  a coaft  of  about  700  miles  \ 
being  the  fame  trad  for  which  Queen  Elizabeth  grant- 
ed charters  to  the  fir  ft  traders  to  that  coaft.  From 
Sierra  Leona,  the  land  of  Guinea  takes  a turn  to  the 
call  ward,  extending  that  courfc  about  1500  miles,  in- 
cluding thofe  feveral  divifion*  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Grain  Coaft,  the  Ivory  Coaft,  the  Gold  Coaft , and  the 
Y Slave 
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•nines.  Slave  Coajl , with  the  large  kingdom  of  Benin.  From 

— thence  the  land  ran*  fouthward  along  the  coafl  shout 

1 200  miles,  which  contains  the  kingdom*  of  Congo 
and  Angola ; where  the  trade  for  flare*  ends.  From 
which  to  the  fouthermoft  cape  of  Africa,  called  the 
Cape  of  Good  Nope,  the  country  is  fettled  by  Caffres 
and  Hottentots,  who  hare  never  been  concerned  in 
the  making  or  felling  flares. 

1.  Of  the  parts  which  are  above  mentioned,  the  firft 
is  that  fitnated  on  the  great  river  Senegal,  which  is 
faid  to  be  navigable  more  than  1000  miles,  and  is  by 
travellers  deferibed  to  be  very  agreeable  and  fruitful. 
Mr  Brue,  principal  factor  for  the  French  African 
company,  who  lived  16  years  in  that  country,  after 
deferibing  its  fruitfulncfs  and  plenty  near  the  fca, 
adds  #,  **  The  farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  coun- 
try ou  the  river  feems  the  more  fruitful  and  well  ira- 

? roved,  abounding  with  Indian  com,  pulfc,  fruit,  flee, 
lere  are  vafl  meadows,  which  feed  large  herds  of 
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great  and  fmall  cattle,  and  poultry  numerous : the 
villages  that  lie  thick  on  the  river,  fhow  the  country 
is  well  peopled.”  The  fame  author,  in  the  account  of 
a voyage  he  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  about  300  miles  fouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
is  navigable  about  6co  miles  up  the  country,  (ays, 
••  that  he  was  furprized  to  fee  the  land  fo  well  culti- 
vated ; {carte  a fpot  lay  unimproved  ; the  low  lands 

divided  hy  fmall  canals  were  all  fowed  with  rice,  See. 
the  higher  ground  planted  with  millet,  Indian  corn, 
and  prafe  of  different  forts ; their  beef  excellent ; 
poultry  plenty  and  very  cheap,  as  well  as  all  other 

neceflaries  of  life.”  Mr  Moor,  who  was  fent  from 

England  about  the  year  1735*  in  the  ferricc  of  the 
African  company,  and  refided  at  James  Fort  on  the 
river  Gambia,  or  in  other  fadoriea  on  that  river,  about 
five  years,  confirms  the  above  account  of  the  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  country.  Captain  Smith,  who  was  fent  in 
the  year  1726  by  the  African  company  to  furvey  their 
fettlements  throughout  the  whole  coafl  of  Guinea, 
f Voyage  to  faysf»  “ the  country  about  the  Gambia  is  pleafant  and 
Gut***,  fruitful ; provifions  of  all  kinds  being  plenty  and  cx- 
P- 3*i 54*  ceeding  cheap.”  The  country  on  and  between  the 
two  above  mentioned  rivers  is  large  and  extenflve,  in- 
habited principally  by  thofc  three  Negro  nations  known 
by  the  name  of  f aloft,  Fufit , and  Mandmgos.  The 
Jalofs  poflefs  the  middle  of  the  country.  The  Fulis 
principal  fcttlcmenl  is  on  both  Tides  of  the  Senegal : 
great  numbers  of  thefe  people  are  alfo  mixed  with  the 
Mandingos ; which  laft  arc  moftly  fettled  on  both 
fidcs  the  Gambia.  The  government  of  the  Jalofs  is 
represented  as  under  a better  regulation  than  can  be 
expeded  from  the  common  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  negroe*.  We  arc  told  in  Aftley’s  Collcdion, 
•«  That  the  king  has  under  him  feveral  miniftcr*  of 
fine,  who  affifl  him  in  the  exercife  of  juflicc.  The 
grand  Jcrafo  is  the  chief  juftice  through  all  the 
king’s  dominions,  and  goes  in  circuit  from  time  to 
time  to  hear  complaints  and  determine  controverfles. 
The  king's  treafurer  cxercifes  the  fame  employment, 
and  has  under  him  alkairs,  who  are  governors  of  towns 
or  villages.  That  the  kondi,  or  viceroy,  goes  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  chief  juflicc,  both  to  hear  caufes  and  io- 
fped  into  the  behaviour  of  the  alkadi,  or  chief  ma- 
giflrate  of  every  village  in  their  feveral  diftrids.”  Vaf- 
coocclas,  an  author  mentioned  in  the  Collcdion,  fays, 


“ the  ancientefl  are  preferred  to  be  the  prince’s  conn-  Caines, 
fcllors,  who  keep  always  about  his  perion  \ and  the  - 

men  of  mod  judgment  and  experience  are  the  judges.” 

The  Fulis  are  fettled  on  both  fidcs  of  the  river  Sene- 
gal : their  country,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  popu- 
lous, extends  near  400  miles  from  eafl  to  weft.  They 
are  generally  of  a deep  tawny  complexion,  appearing 
to  bear  fome  affinity  to  the  Moors,  whofe  country 
they  join  on  the  north : they  are  good  farmers,  and 
make  great  harveft  of  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  flee,  and 
breed  great  numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.  Bui  the 
moft  particular  account  we  have  of  thefe  people  is 
from  Moore,  who  fays*,  “ Some  of  thefe  Fuli  blacks,  • 
who  dwell  on  both  fidcs  the  river  Gambia,  are  in  fub*  ***•  w 
jedion  to  the  Mandingos,  amongft  whom  they  dwell, /•’*?  */ 
having  been  probably  driven  out  of  their  country  by  pltotl 
war  or  famine.  They  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  who*^ 
rule  with  much  moderation.  Few  of  them  will  drink 
brandy,  or  any  thing  ftronger  than  water  and  fugar, 
being  Arid  Mahometans.  Their  form  of  government 
goes  on  eafy,  becaufe  the  people  arc  of  a good  quiet 
difpofition,  and  fo  well  inflruded  in  what  is  right,  that 
a man  who  does  ill  is  the  abomination  of  all,  and  none 
will  fupport  him  againft  the  chief.  In  thefe  countries 
the  natives  are  not  covetous  of  land,  defiring  no  more 
than  what  they  ufe;  and  as  they  do  not  plough  with 
horfes  and  cattle,  they  can  ufe  but  very  little  ; there- 
fore the  kings  are  willing  to  give  the  Fulis  leave  to 
live  in  their  country,  and  cultivate  their  lands.  If  auy 
of  their  people  are  known  to  be  made  Haves,  all  the 
Fulis  will  join  to  redeem  them  ; they  alfo  fupport  the 
old,  the  blind,  and  lame,  amongft  themfelves  ; and  as 
far  as  their  abilities  go,  they  uipplv  the  ncccffities  of 
the  Mandingos,  gteat  numbers  of  whom  they  have 
maintained  in  famine.”  The  author,  from  his  own 
obfervations,  fays,  ” They  were  rarely  angry,  and 
that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  one  another.” 

The  Mandingos  are  faid  by  Mr  Brue  before  men- 
tioned, *'  to  be  the  moft  numerous  nation  on  the 
Gambia,  befidet  which,  numbers  of  them  are  difperfed 
over  all  thefe  countries ; being  the  moft  rigid  Maho- 
metans amongft  the  negroes,  they  drink  neither  wine 
nor  brandy,  and  arc  politer  than  the  other  negroes. 

The  chief  of  the  trade  goes  through  their  hands. 

Many  are  induflrioua  and  laborious,  keeping  their 
ground  well  cultivated,  and  breeding  a good  flock  of 
cattle  f.  Every  town  has  an  alkadi,  or  governor,  | Afliejt 
who  has  great  power ; for  moft  of  them  having  two  CoIiJk 
common  fields  of  clear  ground,  one  for  com,  and  thep.  296, 
other  for  rice,  the  alkadi  appoints  the  labour  of  all 
the  people.  The  men  work  the  com  ground,  and 
the  women  and  girls  the  rice  ground  ; and  as  they  all 
equally  labour,  fo  he  equally  divides  the  corn  amongft 
them  ; and  in  cafe  any  are  in  want,  the  others  fupply 
them.  This  alkadi  decides  all  quarrels,  and  has  the 
fiifl  voice  in  all  conferences  in  town  affairs.”  Some 
of  thefe  Mandingos,  who  are  fettled  at  Galem,  far  up 
the  river  Senegal,  can  read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably 
and  are  a good  hofpitable  people,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  inland  nations.  “ They  are  extremely 
populous  in  thofe  parts,  their  wqjmen  being  fruitful, 
and  they  not  fuffering  any  perfoa  amongft  them,  but 
fuch  as  are  guilty  of  crimes,  to  be  made  naves.”  We 
are  told  from  Jobfon,  “ That  the  Mahometan  Ne- 
groes fay  their  prayers  thrice  a day.  Each  village 
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Gt.toea.  has  ■ prieft  who  calls  them  to  their  duty.  It  is  fur- 
*»— - vr— ' prizing  (fay*  the  author),  ai  well  a*  commendable,  to 
fee  the  modefty,  attention,  and  reverence  they  obferve 
during  their  worlhip.  He  alked  fome  of  their  prirrts 
the  purport  of  their  prayer*  and  ceremonies;  their 
anfwer  always  was,  44  that  they  adored  God  by  pro- 
ft rating  themfelvcs  before  him  •*  that  by  humbling 
themfelves,  they  acknowleged  their  own  insignificancy, 
and  farther  intreated  him  to  forgive  their  faults,  and 
to  grant  them  all  good  and  neceflary  things,  as  well 
as  deliverance  from  evil.”  Jobfon  takes  notice  of  fc- 
veral  good  qualities  in  thefe  negro  priefis,  particular- 
ly their  great  fobriety.  They  gain  their  livelihood  by 
keeping  fchool  for  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  They  not  only 
teach  fchool,  but  rove  about  the  country,  teaching 
and  infir uding,  for  which  the  whole  country  is  open 
to  them  ; and  they  have  a free  courfe  through  all 
places,  though  the  kings  may  be  at  war  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  three  fore-mentioned  nations  pra&ife  fever al 
trades,  as  fmiths,  potters,  fiddlers,  and  weavers.  Their 
fmiths  particularly  work  neatly,  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
make  knives,  hatchets, reaping  hooks,  fpadcs,  and  (hares 
to  cut  iron,  dec.  Their  potters  make  neat  tobacco 
pipes,  and  pots  to  boil  their  food.  Some  authors  fay 
that  weaving  is  their  principal  trade : this  is  done  by 
the  women  and  girls,  who  fpin  and  weave  very  fine 
cotton  doth,  which  they  dye  blue  or  black.  Moore 
fays,  the  Jalofii  particularly  make  great  quantities  of 
the  cotton  doth  } their  pieces  are  generally  27  yards 
long,  and  about  nine  inches  broad,  their  looms  being 
very  narrow  j thefe  they  few  neatly  together,  fo  as  to 
fupply  the  ufe  of  broad  doth. 

It  was  in  thefe  part6  of  Guinea  that  M.  Adanfon, 
correfpondcnt  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  employed  from  the  year  1 749  to  the  year 
1753,  wholly  in  making  natural  and  philosophical  ob- 
servations on  the  country  about  the  rivers  Sentgal  and 
Gambia.  Speaking  of  the  great  heats  in  Senegal,  he 
$ !W  to  f®y*4»  “ it  »*  to  them  that  they  arc  partly  indebted  for 
Xtntgot, the  fertility  of  their  lands;  which  is  fo  great,  that, 
p.308.  with  little  labour  and  care,  there  is  no  fruit  nor  grain 
but  grows  in  great  plenty.” 

Of  the  foil  on  the  Gambia,  he  fays,  “ it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  amazingly  fertile  ; it  produces  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  and  aim  oft  without  cultivation,  all  the  neceflarics 
of  life,  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  Every  thing 
matures  to  perfc&ion,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind.” 
One  thing  which  always  furprized  him,  was  the  pro- 
digious rapidity  with  which  the  fap  of  trees  repairs 
any  lofs  they  may  happen  to  fuftain  in  that  country  j 
44  And  l was  never  (lays  he)  more  aftonifhed.  than 
when  landing  four  days  after  the  locufts  had  devoured 
all  the  fruits  and  leaves,  and  even  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
to  find  the  trees  covered  with  new  leaves,  and  they 
did  not  feem  to  me  to  have  fullered  much.”  44  It  was 
then  (fays  the  fame  author)  the  fifh  feafon ; you 
might  fee  them  in  Ihoais  approaching  towards  land. 
Some  of  thofe  fhnals  were  50  fathoms  fquare,  and  the 
filh  crowded  together  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  roll  up- 
on one  another,  without  being  able  to  fwim.  As  food 
as  the  negroes  perceive  them  coming  towards  land, 
they  jump  into  the  water  with  a baiket  in  00c  hand, 
aud  fwim  with  the  other.  They  need  only  to  plunge 
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and  to  lift  up  their  baiket,  and  they  arc  fure  to  return  Guinrs. 
loaded  with  filh.”  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  » Y 
country,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  he  fays, 

44  which  way  foercr  I turned  mine  eye*  on  this  plea- 
fant  fpot,  I beheld  a perfect  image  of  pure  nature  ; 
an  agreeable  foliiude,  bounded  on  every  fide  by  charm- 
ing Landfcapes ; the  rural  fituation  of  cottages  in  the 
midff  of  trees  ; the  cafe  and  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
reclined  under  the  (hade  of  their  fpreading  foliage  j 
the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  and  manners ; the  whole 
revived  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  our  firil  parents,  and  I 
feemed  to  contemplate  the  world  in  its  primitive  ftite. 

They  are,  generally  fpeaking,  very  good-natured,  foci- 
able,  and  obliging.  I was  not  a little  pleafed  with  this 
my  firil  reception  ; it  convinced  me,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a confidcrable  abatement  made  in  the  accounts  l 
had  read  and  heard  every  where  of  the  favage  charac- 
ter of  the  Africans.  I obferved,  both  in  the  negroes  and 
moors  great  humanity  and  fociablenefs,  which  gave  me 
ftrong  hopes  that  I fhould  be  very  fafe  amongft  them, 
and  meet  with  the  fucccfs  I defired  in  my  inquiries  af- 
ter the  curiofities  of  the  country.”  He  was  agreeably 
amufed  with  the  converfatton  of  the  negroes,  their 
fables,  dialogues,  and  witty  ilories  with  which  they 
entertain  each  other  alternately,  according  to  their 
cuftocn.  Speaking  of  the  remarks  which  the  natives 
made  to  him  with  relation  to  the  ftar*  and  planets, 
he  favs,  44  it  is  amazing,  that  fuch  a rude  and  illiterate 

Qle  ftiuuld  reafon  fo  pertinently  in  regard  to  thofe 
enly  bodies  j there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that 
with  proper  inftruments,  and  a good  will,  they  would 
become  excellent  attronomm.” 

2.  That  part  of  Guinea  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grain  and  Ivory  Coafi  extends  about  500  miles.  The 
foil  is  faid  to  be  in  general  fertile,  producing  abund- 
ance of  rice  and  roots  ; indigo  and  cotton  thrive  with- 
out cultivation,  and  tobacco  would  be  excellent  if 
carefully  manufactured  1 they  have  filh  in  plenty ; 
their  flocks  greatly  increafe;  and  their  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  They  make  a cotton  cloth,  which  fells 
well  on  the  coafi.  In  a woid,  the  country  is  rich,  and 
the  commerce  advantageous,  and  might  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  fuch  as  would  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the 
natives.  Thefe  are  rrprefented  by  fome  writers  as  a 
rude,  treacherous  people  ; whilft  feveral  other  authors 
of  credit  give  them  a very  different  character,  de- 
ferring them  as  fcnfible,  courteous,  and  the  faireR 
traders  on  the  coafi  of  Guinea.  In  the  Colle&ion,  they 
are  faid  f to  be  averfe  to  drinking  to  excefs,  and  fuch  j.  VoL  iL 
as  do  are  fevercly  puniihed  by  the  king’s  order.  p.j6o. 

On  inquiry  why  there  is  fuch  a difigrccmcnt  in  the 
character  given  of  thefe  people,  it  appears,  that  though 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  firangers, 
with  whom  they  are  fond  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent 
injuries  done  them  by  Europeans  have  occafioned  their 
being  fufpicious  and  (hy:  the  fame  caufe  has  been 
the  occafion  of  the  ill  treatment  they  have  fometimes 
given  to  innocent  firangers,  who  have  attempted  to 
trade  with  them.  As  the  Europeans  have  no  fettle- 
mem  on  this  part  of  Guinea,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
fignals  from  the  flops,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the 
natives  ufutf  y come  on  board  in  their  canoes,  bring- 
ing their  gold-duff,  ivory,  6cc.  which  has  given  oppor- 
tunity to  fome  villanous  Europeans  to  drry  them  off 
with  their  effects,  or  retain  them  oa  board  till  a ran- 
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fom  is  paid.  It  is  noted  by  foroe,  that  fince  the  Eu- 
ropean voyagers  h..ve  carried  away  feveral  of  thefc 
people,  their  miftruft  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevail  on  them  to  come  on  board.  Smith  remarks, 
“ As  we  pad  along  this  coaft,  we  very  often  lay  be- 
fore a town,  and  fired  a gun  for  the  natives  to  come 
off ; but  no  foul  came  near  us : at  length  we  learnt  by 
fomc  (hips  that  were  trading  down  the  coaft,  that  the 
natives  came  feldom  on  hoard  an  Englifh  (hip,  for  fear 
of  being  detained  or  carried  off : yet  at  laft  fomc  ven- 
tured on  board  ; but  if  thefe  chanced  to  fpy  any  arms, 
they  would  all  immediately  take  to  their  canoes,  and 
make  the  heft  of  their  way  home.  They  had  then  in 
their  pofleffion  one  Benjamin  Crof*,  the  mate  of  an 
Englifh  vtffcl,  who  was  detained  by  them  to  make  re- 
prisals for  fomc  of  their  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
carried  away  by  fome  Englifh  veffcl.”  In  the  Collec- 
tion we  are  told,  (<This  villanous  cuftom  is  too  often 
pra&ifcd,  chiefly  by  the  Briftol  and  Liverpool  (hips 
and  is  a great  detriment  to  the  flavt  trade  on  the  wind- 
■ ward  coaft.”  John  Snock,  mentioned  in  Bofman 
when  on  the  coaft,  wrote,  u We  caft  anchor,  but  not 
one  negro  coming  on  board,  1 went  on  fhore ; and  after 
having  ftaid  a while  on  the  ftrand,  fomc  negroes  came 
to  me ; and  being  defirous  to  be  informed  why  they 
did  not  come  on  board,  I was  aofwered,  that  about 
two  months  before,  the  Englifh  had  been  there  with 
two  Urge  vcfTela,  and  had  ravaged  the  country,  de- 
ft royed  ail  their  canoes,  plundered  thefr  houfes,  and  car- 
ried off  fome  of  their  people,  upon  which  the  remain- 
der fled  to  the  inland  country,  where  moft  of  them 
were  at  that  time  ; fo  that  there  being  not  much  to  be 
done  by  us,  wc  were  obliged  to  return  on  board.  When 
I inquired  after  their  wars  with  other  countries,  they 
told  me  they  were  not  often  troubled  with  them  ; but 
if  any  difference  happened,  they  chofe  rather  to  end 
the  difputc  amicably  than  to  come  to  arms,  f”  He 
found  the  inhabitants  civil  and  good-natured.  Speak- 
ing of  the  king  of  Rio  Scftro,  lower  down  the  coaft, 
he  fays,  " He  was  a very  agreeable,  obliging  man  ; 
and  all  his  fubjecls  are  civil,  as  well  as  very  labori- 
ous in  agriculture  and  the  purfuiti  of  trade.*'  Mar- 
chais^  fays,  “ That  though  the  country  is  very  po- 
pulous, yet  none  of  the  natives  (except  criminals)  are 
fold  for  flaves ” Vaillant  never  heard  of  any  fettle- 
ment  being  made  by  the  Europeans  on  this  part  of 
Guinea;  and  Smith  remarks^,  41  That  thefe  coails, 
which  are  divided  into  fcveial  little  kingdoms,  and 
have  feldom  any  wars,  is  the  reafon  the  Have  trade  is 
not  fo  good  here  as  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coaft, 
where  the  Europeans  have  feveral  forts  and  fa&ories.” 
A plain  evidence  this,  that  it  is  the  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans,  and  their  fcttlerocnts  on  the  coaft, 
which  gives  life  to  the  (lave  trade. 

3.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Ivory  Coaft  are  tbofe  called 
the  CM  Coaj!  and  the  S/ave  Coopt  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  bounds,  but  their  extent  together 
along  the  coaft  may  be  about  500  miles.  And  as 
the  policy,  produce,  and  economy  of  thefc  two  king- 
doms of  Guinea  are  much  the  fame,  they  fhall  be  de- 
feribed  together. 

Here  the  Europeans  have  the  greatcifc  number  of 
forts  and  faftorics;  from  whtnee,  by  means  of  the  ne- 
gro fa&ort,  a trade  is  carried  on  above  700  miles  back 
in  the  iuland  country;  whereby  great  numbers  of  flaves 


are  procured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  wars  which  arife  Ooino*. 
amongft  the  negroes,  or  are  fomented  by  the  Eu-  1 » ^ 

ropeans,  as  thole  brought  from  the  back  country. 

Here  we  find  the  natives  more  reconciled  to  the 
European  manners  and  trade ; but,  at  the  fame  time, 
much  more  inured  to  war,  and  ready  to  allitl  the  Euro- 
pean traders  in  procuring  loadings  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  veffcls  which  come  yearly  on  thofc  coafts  for 
flaves.  This  part  of  Guinea  is  agreed  by  hiftoriaos  to 
be,  in  general,  extraordinary  fruitful  and  agreeable  ; 
producing  (according  to  the  difference  of  the  foil) 
vaft  quantities  of  rice  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  fruit 
and  roots,  palm  wine  and  oil,  and  fiih  in  great  abun- 
dance, with  much  tame  and  wild  cattle.  Bofman, 
principal  fafikor  for  the  Dutch  at  D’Elmina,  f peaking 
of  the  country  of  Axim,  which  is  fituated  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  fays,  **  The  negro  in- 
habitants are  generally  very  rich,  driving  a great  trade 
with  the  European*  for  gold  : That  they  arc  induftri- 
oufly  employed  either  id  trade,  fifhing,  or  agriculture ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which  grows  here 
in  an  incredible  abundance,  and  is  tranfported  hence 
all  over  the  Gold  Coaft  : the  inhabitants,  in  Ueu,  re- 
turning full  fraught  with  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and 
palm  oil.”  The  fame  author,  fpeakingof  the  country 
of  Ante,  fays,  ••  This  country,  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coaft,  abounds  with  hills,  enriched  with  extraordinary 
high  and  beautiful  trees  ; its  valleys,  betwixt  the  hills, 
are  wide  and  extenfive,  producing  in  great  abundance 
very  good  rice,  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and  other 
fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind.”  He  adds,  “ In  (hurt, 
it  is  a land  that  yields  its  manurers  sb  plentiful  a crop 
as  they  can  wifh,  with  great  quantities  of  palm  wine 
and  oil,  befides  being  well  form  (bed  with  all  forts  of 
tame  as  well  as  wild  bcafts;  but  that  the  laft  fatal  wars 
had  reduced  it  to  a miferable  condition,  and  ftripped  it 
of  moft  of  its  inhabitants.”  The  adjoining  country 
of  Feiu,  he  fays,  **  was  formerly  fo  powerful  and  po- 
pulous, that  it  ftruck  terror  into  all  the  neighbouring 
nations ; but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  drained  by  continual 
wars,  that  it  is  entirely  ruined  ; there  docs  not  remain 
inhabitants  fufficient  to  till  the  country,  though  it  is 
fo  fruitful  and  plrafant  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
country  of  Ante  juft  before  deferibed;  frequently  (fays 
our  author),  when  walking  through  it  before  the  laft 
war,  I have  feen  it  abound  with  fine  well  built  and  po- 
pulous towns,  agreeably  enriched  with  vaft  quantities 
of  com,  cattle,  palm  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants  all 
applying  themfelvcs  without  any  diftin&ion  to  agricul- 
ture ; fomc fow corn,  others  prefs oil,  anddraw  winefrom 
palm  trees,  with  both  which  it  is  plentifully  ftored.” 

Smith  gives  much  the  fame  account  of  the  before 
mentioned  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft  ; and  adds,  “ the 
country  about  D’Elmina  and  Cape  Coaft  is  much  the 
fame  for  beauty  and  goodnefs,  but  more  populous ; and 
the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  Slave  Coaft,  the  more 
delightful  and  rich  all  the  countries  are,  producing  all 
forts  of  trees,  fruits,  roots,  and  herbs,  that  grow  with- 
in the  torrid  zone.”  Barbot  alfo  remarks  *,  with  re-  • 
fpc£t  to  the  countries  of  Ante  and  Adorn,  **  That  the 
foil  is  very  good  and  fruitful  in  corn  and  other  pro-  •/  &•***•% 
duce;  which  it  affords  in  fuch  plenty,  that  befides  what^* 
ferves  for  their  own  ufe,  they  always  export  great 
quantities  for  fak  : they  have  a competent  number  of 
cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and  the  rivers  abundantly 
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•vines.  ftorcd  with  fifh ; fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  fup» 

—“’V* — port  of  life,  and  to  make  it  caTy."  In  the  CoUe&ioo 
it  is  laid  “ That  the  inland  people  on  that  part  of  the 
coaft  employ  thcmfclvcs  in  tillage  and  trade,  and  fup- 
ply  the  market  with  corn,  fruit,  and  palm  wiue ; the 
country  producing  futh  vail  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
that  abundance  is  daily  exported,  as  well  by  Euro* 
ropcsos  as  blacks  refortiog  thither  from  other  parts.*' 
Theft  inland  people  are  faid  to  live  in  great  union 
and  fricndlhip,  being  generally  well  tempered,  civil, 
and  tradable ; not  apt  to  Ihed  human  blood,  except 
when  much  provoked  ; and  ready  to  sflift  one  ano- 
ther. In  the  Cotledion  it  if  faid,  44  That  the  fifh- 
iog  bufmefs  is  e deemed  on  tiie  Gold  Coad  next  to  tra- 
ding ; that  thofe  who  profds  it  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  other  employments.  That  the  greated 
number  of  thefe  arc  at  Komraendo,  Mina,  and  Kor- 
mint  in  ; from  each  of  which  places,  there  go  out  every 
morning  (Tuefday  ixceptcd,  which  is  the  Fetilh  day, 
or  day  of  red)  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  eight  hundred 
canoes,  from  13  to  14  feet  long,  which  fpread  them- 
fclves  two  leagues  at  fea,  each  dlherman  carrying  in  his 
canoe  a f»ord<s  with  bread,  water,  and  a little  fire  on 
a large  done  to  road  fifh.  Thus  they  labour  till  noon, 
when  the  fea  breeze  blowing  frelh,  they  return  on  the 
fhore,  generally  laden  with  fifh ; a quantity  of  which 
the  inland  inhabitants  come  down  to  buy,  which  they 
fell  again  at  tnc  country  markets.*' 

Smith  fays,  *'  The  country  about  Acra,  where  the 
Engliffi  and  Dutch  have  each  a drong  fort,  is  very  de- 
lightful, and  the  natives  courteous  and  civil  to  ftran- 
geis.**  He  adds,  (<  That  this  place  feldom  fails  of  an 
extraordinary  good  trade  from  the  inland  country,  c- 
fptcially  for  flaves,  whereof  fcvcral  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  very  remote  parts,  becaufc  it  is  not  11  if- 
common  to  find  a Malayan  or  two  amongft  a parcel  of 
other  flaves  : The  Malaya  people  are  generally  natives 
of  Malacca,  in  the  Eall  Indies,  tituated  fevcral  thoufand 
miles  from  the  Gold  Coad."  They  differ  very  much 
from  the  Guinea  negroes,  being  of  a tawny  com- 
plexion, with  long  black  hair. 

Mod  parts  of  the  flave  coads  are  represented  as  c- 
qually  fertile  and  pleafant  with  the  gold  coad.  The 
kingdom  of  Whidah  has  been  particularly  noted  by 
travellers.  Smith  and  Bofman  agree,  44  That  it  is  one 
of  the  mod  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The 
great  number  and  variety  of  tall,  beautiful,  and  ffiady 
trees,  which  feem  planted  in  groves;  the  verdant  fields 
every  where  cultivated,  and  no  otheiwife  divided  than 
by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fome  places  a fmall  foot-path, 
together  with  a great  number  of  villages,  contribute 
to  afford  the  mod  delightful  profpeft  ; the  whole  coun- 
try being  a fine,  cafy,  and  almoft  imperceptible  afeent 
for  the  (pace  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea.  That  the 
farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  more  beautiful  and  po- 
pulous the  country  appears.  That  the  natives  were  kind 
and  obliging,  and  fo  induftrious,  that  no  place  which  w as 
thought  fertile  could  efcape  being  planted,  even  within 
the  hedges  which  indofe  their  villages.  And  that  the 
next  day  after  they  had  reaped,  they  fowed  again.** 
Snelgrave  alfo  fays,  4 * The  country  appears  full  of 
towns  and  villages;  and  being  a rich  foil,  and  well 
cultivated,  looks  like  an  entire  garden.'*  In  the  Col- 
lection, the  hulbandry  of  the  negroes  is  described  to 
be  earned  on  with  great  regularity.  **  The  rainy  fea- 
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fon  approaching,  they  go  into  the  fields  and  woods,  Guinea, 
to  fix  on  a proper  place  for  fowing  ; and  as  here  is  no  1 'V*1" 
property  in  ground,  the  king’s  licence  being  obtained, 
the  people  go  out  in  troops,  and  firft  clear  the  ground 
from  buihes  and  weeds,  which  they  burn.  The  field 
thus  cleared,  they  dig  it  up  a foot  deep,  and  fo  let  it 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  veil  of  their 
neighbours  have  difpofed  their  ground  in  the  lame 
manner.  They  then  confult  about  fowing,  and  for 
that  end  affemble  at  the  king’s  court  the  next  fetilh 
day.  The  king's  grain  mud  be  fuwn  firtl.  They 
then  go  again  to  the  field,  and  give  the  ground  a fie- 
cond  digging,  and  fow  their  feed.  Whilft  “ the  king 
or  governor’s  land  is  fowing,  he  feHds  out  wine  and 
fieih,  ready  dreffed,  enough  to  ferve  the  labourers. 
Afterwards,  they  in  like  manner  fow  the  ground  al- 
lotted for  their  neighbours  as  diligently  as  that  of  the 
king's,  by  whom  they  are  alfo  feailed  ; and  fo  con- 
tinue to  work  in  a body  for  the  public  benefit  till 
ever y man’s  ground  is  tilled  and  fowed.  None  but 
the  king,  and  a few  great  men,  are  exempted  from 
this  labour.  Their  grain  foon  fprouts  out  of  the 
ground.  When  it  is  about  a man’s  height,  and  be- 
gins to  ear,  they  raife  a wooden  houfe  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  covered  with  ftraw,  in  which  they  fet 
their  children  to  watch  their  corn,  and  fright  away 
the  birds." 

Bofman  fpeaks  in  commendation  of  the  civility, 
kindnefs,  and  great  induftry  of  the  natives  of  Whi- 
dah. This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays,  44  The 
natives  here  feem  to  be  the  moll  gentleman-like  ne- 
groes in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and 
ceremony  to  each  other.  The  inferior  pay  the  utmoft 
deference  and  rcfpcA  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives  to 
their  hufbands,  and  children  to  their  parents.  AU 
here  are  naturally  induftrious,  and  find  con  Hunt  em- 
ployment ; the  men  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in 
{pinning  and  wearing  cotton.  The  men,  whofc  chief 
talent  lies  in  hulbandry,  ate  unacquainted  with  arms 
other  wile,  being  a numerous  people,  they  could  have 
made  a better  defence  again  ft  the  king  of  Dihome, 
who  fubdued  them  without  much  trouble.’*  Accord- 
ing to  the  Collection,  there  are,  throughout  the  gold 
court,  regular  markets  in  all  villages,  furnilhed  with 
provifions  and  merchandife,  held  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Tuefday,  whence  they  fuppiy  not  ouly  the  in- 
habitants, but  the  European  {hips.  The  oegro  wo- 
men arc  very  expert  in  buying  and  felling,  and  ex- 
tremely induftrious ; for  they  will  repair  dally  to  mar- 
ket from  a confiderable  dillance,  loaded  like  pack- 
horfes,  with  a child  perhaps  at  their  back,  aod  a heavy 
burden  on  their  heads.  After  felling  their  wart's,, 
they  buy  fifh  and  other  ncccflarics,  and  return  home 
loaded  as  they  came.  There  rs  a market  held  at  Sabi 
every  fourth  day,  alfo  a weekly  one  in  the  proviuce 
of  Apologua,  which  is  fo  reforted  to,  that  there  are 
ufually  5 or  6000  merchants.  Their  markets  are  fo 
well  regulated  and  governed,  that  feldom  aay  diforder 
happens ; each  fpccici  of  merchandife  and  merchants 
have  a feparate  place  allotted  them  by  themfclvcs. 

The  buyers  may  haggle  as  much  as  they  will,  but  it 
mud  be  without  nolle  or  fraud.  To  keep  order,  the 
king  appoints  a judge;  who,  with  four  officers  well 
armed,  infpeds  the  markets,  hear  all  complaints,  andl 
in  a fummary  way  decides  all  differences  $ lu  has 
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Giitiwa.  power  to  fcize,  and  fell  as  Haves,  all  who  are  catch* 
-L  ' * " cd  in  Healing  or  dillutbing  the  peace.  In  thefe  mar* 

kets  are  to  be  fold  men,  women,  children,  oxen,  (beep, 
goats,  and  fowls  of  all  kinds  ; European  cloths,  linen 
and  woollen  ; printed  calicoes,  (ilk,  grocery  ware, 
china,  gold- dull,  iron  in  bars,  See.  in  a word,  moll 
forts  of  European  goods,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
Africa  and  Alia.  They  have  other  markets,  refem- 
bling  our  fairs,  once  or  twice  a year,  to  which  all  the 
country  repair  ; for  they  take  care  to  order  the  day  fo 
in  different  governments  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other.” 

• Smi*bt  With  refpeA  to  government,  Smith  lays  •,  44  that 
P-19J.  the  gold  cmd  and  Have  coart  are  divided  into  diffe- 

rent  diftri&s,  fome  of  which  are  governed  by  their 
chiefs  or  kings : the  others,  being  more  of  the  na* 
ture  of  a commonwealth,  arc  governed  by  fomc  of 
the  principal  men,  called  Cabocerot ; who,  Bofroan 
fays,  are  properly  denominated  civil father whofe  pro- 
vince is  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  vil- 
lage, and  to  appeafe  tumults.”  But  this  order  of  go* 
vernment  has  been  much  broken  fincc  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  Both  Bofman  and  Barbot  mention 
murder  and  adultery  to  be  feverely  punifhed  on  the 
coart,  frequently  by  death  ; and  robbery  by  a fine  pro- 
portionable to  the  goods  rtolen. 

The  income  of  fome  of  the  kings  is  large.  Bofman 
fays,  44  that  the  king  of  Whidah’s  revenues  and  duties 
on  things  bought  and  fold  are  confidcrable;  he  having 
the  tithe  of  all  things  fold  in  the  market,  or  imported 
into  the  country.”  Both  the  above  mentioned  authors 
r*r.  the  tax  on  (laves  (hipped  off  in  this  king's  domi- 
nions, in  fome  yean,  amounts  to  near  L.  a 0,000. 

Bofman  tells  us,  the  Wbidah  negroes  have  a faint 
idea  of  a true  God,  aferibing  to  him  the  attributes  of 
almighty  power  and  omniprcfence  : but  God,  they 
fay,  is  too  high  to  condefcend  to  think  of  mankind; 
wherefore  he  commits  the  government  of  the  world  to 
thofe  inferior  deities  which  they  wodhip.”  Some  au- 
thon  fay,  the  wifert  of  thefe  negroes  are  fenfible  of 
their  miftake  in  this  opinion ; but  dare  not  forfake 
their  own  religion,  for  rear  of  the  populace  riling  and 
killing  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays, 
44  that  all  the  natives  of  this  coart  believe  there  is  one 
true  God,  the  author  of  them  and  all  things ; that 
they  have  fomc  apprehenfion  of  a future  ftate ; and 
that  almoft  every  village  has  a ^rove,  or  public  place 
of  wodhip,  to  which  the  principal  inhabitants,  on  a 
fet  day,  refort  to  make  their  offerings.” 

In  the  Collc&ion  it  is  remarked  as  an  excellency  in 
the  Guinea  government,  44  that  however  poor  they 
may  be  in  general,  yet  there  are  no  beggars  to  be  found 
amongff  them ; which  is  owing  to  the  care  of  their 
chief  men,  whofe  province  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  or  village,  it  being  part  of  their  of- 
fice to  fee  that  fuch  people  may  earn  their  bread  by 
their  labour  ; fome  are  fet  to  blow  the  fmith’s  bel- 
lows, others  to  prefs  palm  oil,  or  grind  colours  for 
their  mats,  and  fell  provifion  in  the  markets.  The 
young  men  are  lifted  to  ferve  as  foldicrs,  fo  that  they 
luffcr  no  common  beggar.”  Bofman  aferibes  a fur- 

• B»fm  re*^on  fo*1  E0***  ortlcr  *>  44  that  when  a 

0,119/  * negro  finds  he  cannot  fubfift,  he  binds  himfelf  for  a 

• certain  fum  of  money,  and  the  mailer  to  whom  he  is 
bound  is  obliged  to  find  him  neceffaries  ; that  the  ma- 


iler fell  him  a fort  of  talk,  which  is  not  in  the  leaft  Oniaes. 

Oavilh,  being  chiefly  to  defend  his  maftcr  on  ocea  ' v — 

(ions,  or  in  fowing  time  to  work  as  much  as  himfelf 
pleafes.” 

Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  are  feveral 
fmall  governments,  as  Coto,  gTvat  and  fmall  Popo, 

Ardrah,  ficc.  all  fituated  on  the  (lave  coaft,  where  the 
chief  trade  for  (laves  is  carried  on.  Thefe  art  govern- 
cd  by  their  refpc&ive  king?,  and  follow  much  the  fame 
cuftoms  with  thofe  of  Whidah,  except  that  their  prin- 
cipal living  is  on  plunder  and  the  Have  trade. 

4.  Next  adjoining;  to  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  the  king- 
dom of  Benin,  which,  though  it  extends  but  about 
1 70  miles  on  the  fea,  yet  fpreads  fo  hr  inland  as  to  be 
cftecraed  the  mod  potent  kingdom  in  Guinea.  By 
accounts,  the  foil  and  produce  appear  to  be  in  a great 
meafure  like  thofe  before  defenbed,  and  the  natives 
are  reprefented  as  a reafonable  good-natured  people. 

Artus  fays*,  “ they  are  a fiocere,  inoffenfive  people, . ClJ/ » 
and  do  no  injuftice  either  to  one  another  or  to  (Iran-  w6L  id. 
gers.”  Smith  confirms  this  account,  and  fays,  “ that  p.  xi8. 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  very  good-natured,  and 
exceeding  courteous  and  civil.  Whetyghe  Europeans 

make  them  prefents,  which  in  their  coming  thither  to 
trade  they  always  do,  they  endeavour  to  return  them 
doubly.”  Bofman  tells  us,  44  that  bis  countrymen 
the  Dutch,  who  were  often  obliged  to  truft  them  till 
they  returned  the  next  year,  were  fure  to  be  honeftly 
paid  their  whole  debts.** 

There  is  in  Benin  a confidcrable  order  in  govern- 
ment 1 theft,  murder,  and  adultery,  being  feverely 
punifhed.  Smith  fays,  44  their  towns  are  governed 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  who  have  power 
to  decide  in  civil  cafea,  and  to  raife  the  public  taxca  ; 

But  in  criminal  cafes,  they  muft  fend  to  the  king’s 
court,  which  is  held  at  the  town  of  Ocdo  or  Great 
Benin.  This  town,  which  covers  a Urge  extent  of 
ground,  is  about  60  miles  from  the  fca.”  Barbot 
tells  us,  44  that  it  contains  30  ftreets,  ao  fathom  wide, 
and  almoft  two  miles  long,  commonly  extending  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  one  gate  to  another;  that  the  gates  arc 
guarded  by  foldiers  ; that  in  thefe  ftreets  markets  are 
held  every  day,  for  cattle,  ivory,  cotton,  and  many  forts 
of  European  goods.  This  Urge  town  is  divided  into  fc- 
veral  wards  or  diitrids,  each  governed  by  its  refpec* 
tive  king  of  a flrcct,  as  they  call  them,  to  adminiftcr 
jutticc,  and  to  keep  good  order.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  civil  and  goud  natured,  condefccnding  to  what 
the  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a civil  way.”  The 
fame  author  confirms  what  has  been  faid  by  others  of 
their  juftice  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  ; and  adJt, 

44  that  they,  above  all  other  Guineans,  are  very  ho- 
ned and  jolt  in  their  dealings;  and  they  have  fuch  an 
avcrlioa  for  theft,  that  by  the  law  of  the  country  it  is 
punilhed  with  death.”  We  are  told  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, 44  that  the  king  of  Benin  is  able  upon  occalion 
to  maintain  an  army  of  loo.cco  men  ; but  that,  for 
the  moft  part,  he  does  not  keep  30,000.  See  the  article 
Benin. 

5.  The  lad  divifion  of  Guinea  from  which  fiavea 
are  imported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Cvr:go  and 

la;  theie  he  to  the  louth  ot  Benin,  extending  with 
the  intermediate  land  about  uco  miles  on  the  coad- 
Great  numbers  of  the  natives  of  both  thefe  kingdoms 
profds  the  Chridian  religion,  which  was  long  fmee 
5 in* 
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Caines.  introduced  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  made  early  fettlc- 
■ v ■ menu  in  that  country.  See  Congo  and  Angola. 

In  the  Colle&ion  it  it  faid,  that  both  in  Congo  and 
Angola,  the  foil  it  in  general  fruitful,  producing  great 
plenty  of  grain,  Indian  com,  and  fuch  quantities  of 
rice,  that  it  hardly  heart  any  price,  with  fruits,  roots, 
and  palm  oil  in  plenty.  The  natives  are  generally  a 
quiet  people,  who  difeover  a good  underftanding, 
and  behave  in  a friendly  manner  to  ftrangers,  being  of 
■ mild  converfation,  affable,  and  eafily  overcome  with 
reafon.  In  the  government  of  Congo,  the  king  ap* 
points  a judge  in  every  particular  division,  to  hear  and 
determine  difpute*  and  civil  caufet;  the  judges. im- 
prifon  and  releafe,  or  impofe  fines,  according  to  the 
rule  of  cuftom ; but  in  weighty  matters,  every  one 
may  appeal  to  the  king,  before  whom  all  criminal 
caufes  are  brought,  in  which  he  giveth*  fentence  ; but 
fcldom  condcmncth  to  death.  The  town  of  Leango 
Hands  in  the  midft  of  four  iordfliips,  which  abound  in 
corn,  fruit,  &c.  Here  they  make  great  quantities  of 
cloth  of  divers  kinds,  very  fine  and  curious  t the  in- 
habitants  are  feldom  idle  j they  even  make  needle-work 
caps  as  they  watk  in  the  ftreets.  The  Have  trade  it 
here  principally  managed  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  carry 
it  far  up  into  the  inland  countries.  They  are  faid  to 
£cnd  off  from  thefe  parts  1 5,000  Haves  each  year.  At 
Angola,  about  the  10th  degree  of  foutb  latitude,  ends 
the  trade  for  Haves. 

As  all  thefe  countries  lie  between  the  tropica,  the  air 
is  exceflivcly  hot,  cfpecially  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  March  j which,  with  the  coolncfs 
of  the  nights,  the  frequent  thick,  (linking,  fulpbu- 
rcous  mills,  and  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  flat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  very  unhealthy,  efpe- 
cially  to  Europeans.  The  natives,  however,  are  little 
affeded  with  the  unwholefome  air.  According  to  Bar- 
hot,  they  keep  much  within  doors  in  tempeftuous 
times ; and  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  their  fkins 
being  fuppled  and  pores  dofed  by  daily  anointing 
with  palm  oil,  the  weather  can  make  but  little  im- 
preflion  on  them.  They  generally,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
good  (late  of  health,  and  are  able  to  procure  to  them- 
(elves  a comfortable  fubflflence,  with  much  lefs  care  and 
toil  than  is  neccffary  in  our  more  northern  climate  | 
which  lad  advantage  arifes  not  only  from  the  warmth 
of  the  dimate,  but  alfo  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  whereby  the  land  is  regularly  moiftened  and 
rendered  extremely  fertile ; and  being  in  many  places 
improved  by  culture,  abounds  with  grain  and  fruits, 
cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The  earth  yields  all  the  year  a 
frefh  fupply  of  food : Few  cloaths  arc  requifite,  and 
Httle  art  neccffary  in  making  them,  or  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  their  houfei,  which  are  very  Ample,  principally 
calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  tempeiioous  fea- 
fons  and  wild  beads ; a few  dry  reeds  covered  with 
marts  ferve  for  their  beds.  The  other  furniture,  ex- 
cept what  bdnngs  to  cookery,  gives  the  women  but 
little  trouble  ; the  moveables  of  the  greatetl  among 
them  amounting  only  to  a few  earthen  pots,  feme 
wooden  utenfils,  and  gourds  or  calaba flics  ; from  thefe 
lad,  which  grow  almod  naturally  over  their  huts,  to 
which  they  afford  an  agreeable  (hade,  they  are  abun- 
dantly flocked  with  good  clean  vcffcls  for  mod  houfe- 
hold  ufes,  being  of  different  fixes,  from  half  a pint  to 
feveral  gallons. 


The  didempers  the  Europeans  are  fubjed  to  on  Guinea, 
this  coad,  are  fevers,  fluxes,  and  colics,  which  are  * 
occasioned  by  indifferent  water  and  bad  air ; their 
fettlemcnts  lying  near  the  coad,  where  the  fogs  and 
fleams  arifing  from  the  ooze  and  falt-marihes,  and  the 
Ainkiog  fifh  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt  the 
air,  and  render  it  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  The  mod 
temperate  men  find  it  difficult  to  preferve  their  health  ) 
but  a great  many  baden  their  death  by  their  intempe- 
rance, or  negligence,  cx poling  themfelves  to  the  cold 
air  in  the  evening,  after  a very  hot  day.  This  fudden 
change,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  has  often  very 
bad  effccls  in  hot  climates. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  mod  remarkable  are 
thofe  of  Sierra  Leon.  The  principal  capes  are  thofe 
of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St 
Ann’s,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cape  Three- Points,  Cape 
Formofa,  Cape  Monte,  Cape  St  John,  Cape  Lopas, 

Cape  Lede,  and  Cape  Negro.  The  chief  bays  are 
the  Cyprian  or  Cintra  Bay,  and  the  Bite  of  Guinea* 

Of  the  rivers,  the  mod  confidcrablc  are  thofe  of  Co- 
an 7.0  and  Ambrifi,  the  Zaara,  the  Lunde,  the  Came- 
ron, the  Formofa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon,  and 
the  Sherbro.  All  thefe  run  from  ead  to  wed  (except 
the  Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  (outh),  and  fall 
into  the  Atlantic. 

Befidea  gold,  ivory,  and  Haves,  Guinea  affords  indi- 
go, wax,  gum-fenega,  gum-tragacanth,  and  a variety 
of  other  gums  and  drugs. 

The  mod  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  country  Hiflory  of 
of  the  negroes,  particularly  that  part  fituated  on  and  *b«  Goins* 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia, tr4dc* 
is  from  the  writings  of  two  ancient  authors,  one  an 
Arabian,  and  the  other  a Moor.  The  fird  wrote  in 
Arabic"about  the  1 »th  century.  His  works,  printed 
in  that  language  at  Rome,  were  afterwards  tranflated 
into  I.atin,  and  printed  at  Paris  under  the  patronage 
of  the  famous  Thuanus  chancellor  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  Geigrapkiax  NubunJL r,  containing  an  account  of 
all  the  nations  lying  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  The 
other  was  written  by  John  Leo,  a Moor,  born  at  Grana- 
da in  Spain,  before  the  Moors  were  totally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom.  He  refided  in  Africa  ; but  being  on 
a voyage  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  was  taken  by  (ome 
Italian  corfairs,  who  finding  him  poffcffcd  of  feveral 
Arabian  books,  befides  bis  own  manuferipts,  appre- 
hended him  to  be  a man  of  learning,  and  as  fuch  pre- 
fented  him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  pope  encouraging 
hire,  he  embraced  the  Romifh  religion,  and  his  dr- 
feription  of  Africa  was  publilhed  in  Italian.  From 
thefe  writings  we  gather,  that  after  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  extended  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
fome  of  the  promoters  of  it  eroding  the  farvdy  defarts 
of  Numidia,  which  feparate  that  country  from  Gui- 
nea, found  it  inhabited  by  men,  who,  though  under 
no  regular  government,  and  deflitute  of  that  know- 
ledge the  Arabians  were  favoured  with,  lived  in  con- 
tent and  peace.  The  fird  author  particularly  remarks, 

44  that  they  never  made  war,  or  travelled  abroad,  but 
employed  themfclvrs  in  tending  their  herds,  or  labour- 
ing in  the  ground.”  J.  Leo  fays,  p.  65.  “ That 
they  lived  in  common,  having  no  property  in  land,  no 
tyrant  nor  fuperior  lord,  but  fupportrd  themfelves  in 
an  equal  date,  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, which  afforded  plenty  of  roots,  game,  and  honey. 

That 
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Guinea.  That  ambition  or  avarice  never  drove  them  into  foreign 
w countries  to  fubdue  or  cheat  their  neighbours.  Thus 
they  lived  without  toil  or  fuperfluities.”  u The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  wore  coats  of  maO, 
and  ufed  fwords  and  fpears  headed  with  iron,  coming 
amongft  thefc  harmlefsand  naked  people,  foon  brought 
them  under  fubjc&ion,  and  divided  that  part  of  Guinea 
whicji  lies  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  into  15 
parts  ; thofe  were  the  15  kingdoms  of  the  negroes, 
over  which  the  Moors  prefided,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple were  negroes.  Thefe  Moors  taught  the  negroes 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  arts  of  life ; particularly 
the  ufe  of  iron,  before  unknown  to  them.  About 
the  14th  century,  a native  negro,  called  HtU  Ijckiay 
expelled  the  Moorilh  conquerors  ; but  though  the  ne- 
groes threw  off  the  yoke  of  a foreign  nation,  they  only 
changed  a Libyan  for  a negro  matter.  Hcli  Ifchia 
himfclf  becoming  king,  led  the  negroes  on  to  foreign 
wars,  and  eftablimed  hunfelf  in  power  over  a very'  large 
extent  of  country.’*  Since  Leo’s  time,  the  Euro- 
peans have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of 
Africa,  nor  do  they  know  what  became  of  his  great 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  broke  into  pieces, 
and  that  the  natives  sgain  refumed  many  of  their  an- 
cient cuttoms;  for  in  the  account  publiffted  by  Moore, 
in  his  travels  on  the  river  Gambia,  we  hod  a mixture 
of  the  Moorilh  and  Mahometan  cuttoms,  joined  with 
the  original  fimplicity  of  the  negroes.  It  appears  by 
accounts  of  ancient  voyages,  colle&cd  by  Hackluit, 
Purchas,  and  others,  that  it  was  about  50  years  before 
the  difeovery  of  America,  that  the  Portugucfe  at- 
tempted to  fail  round  Cape  Bojador,  which  lies  be- 
tween their  country  and  Guinea  : this,  after  divers 
rcpulfei  occafioned  by  the  violent  currents,  they 
effected  ; when  landing  on  the  wefleni  coafts  of 
Africa,  they  foon  began  to  make  incurfions  into  the 
country,  and  to  teize  and  carry  off  the  native  in- 
habitants. As  early  as  the  year  1454.  Alonzo  Gon- 
zales, the  firft  who  is  recorded  to  have  met  with 
the  natives  being  on  that  coaft,  purfued  and  attack- 
ed a number  of  them,  when  feme  wete  wounded,  aa 
was  alfo  one  of  the  Portugucfe  ; which  the  author  re- 
cords as  the  firtt  blood  fpflt  by  Chriftiang  in  tbofe 
parts.  Six  years  after,  the  fame  Gonzales  again  at- 
tacked the  natives,  and  took  12  prifonerp,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  veffels  : he  afterwards  put  a woman 
on  fhore,  in  order  to  induce  the  natives  to  redeem  the 
prifoners  ; but  the  next  day  150  of  the  inhabitants  ap- 
peared on  horfes  and  carrels,  provoking  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  laud  ; which  they  not  daring  to  venture,  the 
natives  difeharged  a volley  of  Aones  at  them,  and  went 
off.  After  this,  the  Portugucfe  ftill  continued  to  fend 
vcffcls  on  the  coaft  of  Africa:  particulaily  we  read  of 
their  falling  on  a village,  whence  the  inhabitants  fled, 
and,  being  purfued,  25  were  taken  ; **  he  that  ran 
bell  (fays  the  author),  taking  the  moll.  In  their 
way  home  they  killed  fome  of  the  natives,  and  took 
5$  more  prifoners.  Afterwards  Dinifanes  Dagrama, 
with  two  other  vtffcls,  landed  on  the  ifland  Arguin, 
where  they  took  54  Moors  ; then  running  along  the 
coall  80  leagues  farther,  they  at  fcvcral  times  took  50 
/laves  ; but  here  feven  of  the  Portugucfe  were  killed. 
Then  being  joined  by  fevcral  other  vcffcls,  Dinifanes 
propofed  'o  deflroy  the  ifland,  to  revenge  the  Jof*  of  the 
/even  Portugucfe  ; of  which  the  Moon  being  apprited, 
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fled,  f#  that  no  more  than  12  were  found,  whereof 
only  four  could  be  taken,  the  red  being  killed,  aa  alfo 
one  of  the  Portuguese.”  Many  more  captures  of  this 
kind  on  tbc  coaft  of  Barbary  and  Guinea  are  recorded 
to  have  been  made  in  thofe  early  times  by  the  Portu- 
guefe;  who,  in  the  year  1481,  etc&cd  their  firtt  fort 
at  D’Elmina  on  that  coaft,  from  whence  they  foon  open- 
ed a trade  for  (laves  with  the  inland  parts  of  Guinea. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  ia  undoubted,  that 
the  pra&ice  of  making  flavea  of  the  negroes  owes  its 
origin  to  the  early  incurfions  of  the  Portugucfe  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  folely  from  an  inordinate  deftre  of  gain. 

This. is  clearly  evidenced  from  their  own  hiftorians, 
particularly  Cada  Motto,  about  the  year  145  c,  who 
writes*,  “ That  before  the  trade  was  fettled  for  pur-  , cjteffim 
chafing  Haves  from  the  Moors  at  Arguin,  fometur.es  *<>1  i.  * 
four,  and  fometimes  more  Portugucfe  veffels,  were  ufed  p-,576. 
to  come  to  that  gulph,  well  armed ; and  landing  by 
night,  would  furprile  fome  filhermens  villages  ; that 
they  even  entered  into  the  countnr,  and  carried  off 
Arabs  of  both  texes,  whom  they  fold  in  Portugal.** 

And  alfo,  *•  That  the  Portugucfe  and  Spaniards,  fet- 
tled on  four  of  the  Canary  iflands,  would  go  to  the 
other  ifland  by  night,  and  feizc  fome  of  the  natives  of 
both  fexes,  whom  they  fent  to  be  fold  in  Spain.” 

After  the  fettlement  of  America,  thofe  devaftations, 
and  the  captivating  the  mlferable  Africans,  greatly  in* 
created* 

Andcrfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
p.  336,  fpeaking  of  what  paffed  in  the  year  1508, 
writes,  “ That  the  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  found 
that  the  miterable  Indian  natives,  whom  they  had 
made  to  work  in  their  mines  and  fields,  were  not  fo 
robull  and  proper  for  thofe  purpotes  as  negroes  brought 
from  Africa : wherefore  they,  about  that  time,  began 
to  import  negroes  for  that  end  into  Hifpaniola,  from 
the  Portugucfe  fettlements  on  the  Guinea  coafts  ; and 
alfo  afterwards  for  their  fugar-works.” 

It  was  about  the  year  1 551,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  fome  London  mer- 
chants tent  out  the  firft  Englifh  ftiip  on  a trading  voy- 
age to  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Ill  is  was  foon  followed  by 
ttveial  others  to  the  fame  parts;  but  the  Englifh  not 
having  then  any  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
contequently  no  occafion  for  negroes,  fuch  Ihipa  tra- 
ded only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  Guinea  pepper. 

This  trade  was  carried  on  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  their 
(hips  and  cargoes,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portugucfe,  who  claimed  an  exdufive  right  of 
trade,  on  account  of  the  fevcral  fettlements  they  had 
made  there.  In  1553,  wc  find  captain  Thomas  Wind- 
ham trading  along  the  coaft  with  140  men,  in  three 
Ihips,  and  (ailing  as  far  as  Benin,  which  lies  about 
3000  miles  down  the  coaft,  to  take  in  a load  of  pep- 
per. Next  year  John  Lock  traded  along  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  as  far  as  D’Elmina,  when  he  brought  away 
conlidcrablc  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory.  He  (peaks 
well  of  the  natives,  and  fays,  “ That  whoever  will  deal 
with  them  mull  behave  civilly,  for  they  will  not  tiaffic 
if  ill  ufed.”  In  1 5JJ,  William  Towcrfon  traded  in  a 
peaceable  manner  with  the  natives,  who  madc|com- 
plaint  to  him  of  the  Portugucfe,  who  were  then  fettled 
in  their  cattle  at  D’F.hnina;  faying,  “ They  were  bad 
men  ; who  made  them  (laves  if  they  could  take  them, 
putting  irons  on  their  legs.” 
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This  bad  example  of  the  Portuguefc  ws is  foon  fob 
lovrcil  by  fotnc  evil  difpofed  Englishmen:  for  the  fame 
captain  Towerfon  relates*,  “That  in  the  courfe  of 
his  voyage,  he  perceived  the  natives  near  D’Elmina  un- 
willing to  come  to  him,  and  that  he  was  at  laft  attack- 
ed by  them;  which  lie  unJerftood  was  done  in  revenge 
for  the  wrong  done  them  the  year  before  by  one  cap- 
tain Gainlh,  who  had  taken  away  the  negro  captain’s 
fon  and  three  other  I,  with  their  gold,  &c.  This 
caufed  them  to  min  the  Portuguefc,  not  with  (Unding 
their  hatred  cf  them,  again!!  the  Englifh."  The  next 
year  captain  Towerfon brought  thefe  men  back  again; 
whereupon  the  negroes  (bowed  him  much  •kiiidnels. 
Quickly  after  this,  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind 
occurred  in  the  caft  of  captain  George  Fenner,  who 
being  on  the  coaft  with  three  vcflcls,  was  alfo  attacked 
hy  the  negroes.  *;ho  wounded  fevcral  of  his  people, 
ami  violently  carried  thice  of  his  men  to  their  town. 
The  captain  fcnl  a mefienger,  offering  any  thing  they 
d»  fired  for  the  ranfom  of  hia  men  : but  they  refufed  to 
eh  liver  them;  letting  him  know,  M That  three  weeks 
before,  an  English  (hip,  which  came  in  the  read,  had 
carried  off  three  of  their  people  t and  that  till  they 
were  brought  again,  they  would  not  reftore  lii*  men, 
even  though  they  (hould  give  their  three  Ihipa  to  re- 
kafe  them."  It  was  probably  the  evil  conduct  of 
thefe  and  fome  other  Engli(hmcn  which  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  what  is  mentioned  in  Hill’s  Vaval  Hiftory,  vi*. 
« That  when  captain  Hawkins  returned  from  his  firft 
voyage  to  Africa,  quern  Elizabeth  fent  for  him,  when 
flic  cxpTrflVd  her  concern,  left  any  of  the  African  ne- 
groes fhould  be  can icd  off  without  their  free  confcnt  ; 
which  ♦he  declared  would  be  detcftable,  and  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers." 
Hawkins  made  grdat  promifei,  which  neverthelcfs  he 
did  not  perform  ; for  his  next  voyage  to  the  coaft 
appears  to  have  been  principally  calculated  to  procure 
negro  (laves,  in  order  to  fell  them  to  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Weft  Indies;  which occafioncd  the  fame  author  to 
ufe  thefe  remarkable  words;  44  Here  bc^an  the  horrid 
practice  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  flavei^  : au  in- 
juftice  and  barbarity,  which,  fo  Cure  as  there  is  ven- 
geance in  heaven  for  the  word  of  crimes,  will  fome 
time  be  the  deftruftion  of  all  who  aft  or  who  encou- 
rage it."  This  captain  Hawkins,  afterward*  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  EngUfhman  who 
gave  public  countenance  to  this  wicked  traffic  : for 
Anderfoo,  before  mentioned,  at  p.401,  fays,  44  That 
in  the  year  1562,  captain  Hawkins,  affifted  by  fub- 
feription  of  fundry  gentlemen,  now  fitted  out  three 
(hip*;  and  having  learnt  that  negroes  were  a very  good 
commodity  in  Hifpaniola,  he  failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  took  in  negroes,  and  failed  with  them  for 
Hifpaniola,  where  he  fold  them,  and  his  Englifh  com- 
modities, and  loaded  his  three  vcflcls  with  hides,  fugar, 
ginger,  &c.  with  which  he  returned  home  anno  1563, 
making  a profperous  voyage."  As  it  proved  a lucra- 
tive bufinefs,  the  trade  was  continued  both  by  Haw- 
kins and  others,  as  appears  from  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
p.  55  , where  it  is  faid,  44  That  on  the  i8ih  of  Ofto- 
ber  1 564,  captain  John  Hawkins,  with  two  (hips  of 
700  and  1 40  tons,  failed  for  Africa  ; that  on  the  8th 
of  December  they  anchored  to  the  South  of  Cape 
Verdi  where  the  captain  manned  the  beat,  and  fent  80 
men  in  armour  into  the  country,  to  fee  if  -they  could 
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take  fome  negroes ; but  the  natives  flying  from  them,  du'rtea. 
they  returned  to  their  fliips,  and  proceeded  farther  1 ' J‘. 

down  the  coaft.  Here  they  (laid  certain  days,  fend- 
ing their  men  alhorc,  in  order  (as  the  author  fays)  to 
burn  and  fpoil  their  towns  and  take  the  inhabitants. 

The  land  they  obferved  to  be  well  cultivated,  there 
being  plenty  of  grain  aud  fruit  of  fcvcnl  forts,  and 
the  towns  prettily  laid  out.  On  the  25th,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Portuguefc  of  a town  of  negroes  called 
Bymta , where  there  was  not  only  a quantity  of  gold, 
but  140  ir  Libit  ants,  they  rcfolvcd  to  attack  it,  ha- 
ving the  Portuguefc  for  their  guide;  but  by  mil'ma- 
nagrincnt  they  took  but  ten  negroes,  having  fevtn  of 
their  own  men  killed  and  27  wounded.  They  then 
went  farther  down  the  coaft;  when  having  procured  a 
number  of  negroes,  they  proceeded  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, where  they  fold  them  to  the  Spaniards."  And 
in  the  fame  Naval  Chronicle,  at  p.  76,  it  is  faid,  “ That 
in  the  year  *>67,  Francis  Drake,  before  performing 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  went  w ith  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins in  his  expedition  to  the  co&lt  of  Guinea,  w here 
taking  in  a cargo  of  (laves,  they  determined  to  ftetr 
for  the  Caribbee  ifiauda."  How  queen  Elizabeth  fuf- 
fered  fo  grievous  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind to  be  perpetrated  by  her  lubjcfts,  an.(  how  (he 
was  perfuaded,  about  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  to 
grant  patents  for  carrying  on  a trade  from  the  north 
part  of  the  river  Senegal  to  100  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leona,  which  gave*  rife  to  the  African  Company  f,  f 
is  hard  to  account  for,  ary  otherwife  than  that 
arofe  from  the  mifreprefentarion  made  to  her  of  the l ' **  * 
fituation  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  advantages  it  was 
pretended  they  would  reap  from  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Louis  XI 11.  of  France : w ho,  Labat,  in  his  account 
of  the  ifles  of  America,  tells  us,  “ was  txtrvmcly  un- 
cafy  at  a law  by  which  the  negroes  of  his  colonies  were 
to  be  made  (laves ; but  if  being  ftrongly  urged  to  him 
as  the  readied  means  of  their  converlion  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  he  acquiefced  therewith."  Neverthelcfs,  fome  of 
the  Chriftian  powers  did  not  fo  emfily  give  way  in  this 
matter : for  we  find*,  “ That  cardinal  Cibo,  one  of* 
the  pope’s  principal  minifters  of  (late,  wrote  a letter 
on  behalf  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  great  council v 
at  Rome,  to  the  inilfionaries  in  Conga,  complaining 
that  the  pernicious  and  abominable  abufe  of  felling 
(laves  was  yet  continued  1 requiring  them  to  remedy 
the  fame  if  poffibk ; but  tins  the  miffionaries  faw 
little  hopes  of  accompliftiing,  by  reafon  that  the 
trade  of  the  countty  lay  wholly  in  (lave*  and  ivory." 

It  has  been  urged  in  juflitication  of  this  trade,  that 
by  purchafing  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  they  fave 
the  lives  cf  fo  many  human  creatures,  who  otherwife 
would  be  Sacrificed  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  the 
viftors.  But  this  pretence  has  been  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  reafon  and  faft.  For  if  the  negroes  appre- 
hended they  fhculd  be  cruelly  pm  4*  death  if  they 
were  not  fent  away  ; why,  it  is  aiked,  do  they  mani- 
feft  fuch  reluftance  and  drihrd  as  they  generally  do,  at 
being  brought  from  their  native  country  ? Smith,  in 
his  Account,  p.  28.  fays,  "The  Gambians  abhor 
(lavtry,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  though  ever  fo 
defperate,  to  avoid  it."  And  Thomas  Philips,  in  hia 
account  of  a voyage  he  performed  to  the  ooaft  of 
Guinea,  writes,  44  They  (the  negroes)  arc  foloth  to 
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leaf*  thrlr  own  country,  that  they  have  often  leaped 
" out  of  the  canoe,  boat,  or  into  the  fea,  and  kept 
under  water  till  they  were  drowned,  to  avoid  being 
taken  up.**  But  had  the  fart  even  been  otherwife, 
the  above  plea  is  urged  with  an  extreme  bad  grace, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  very  wars  faid  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  fuch  cruelty  were  fomented  by  the  infamous 
"arts  of  the  Europeans.  From  the  foregoing  accounts, 
as  well  as  other  authentic  publications  of  this  kind,  it 
appears,  that  it  was  the  unwarrantable  lull  of  gain 
which  fuft  ftimnlated  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards 
ether  Europeans,  to  engage  in  this  horrid  traffic.  l»y 
the  mod  uncjuctlionablc  relations  of  thofe  early  times, 
the  natives  were  an  inoflenlive  people,  who,  when  civilly 
ufed,  traded  amicably  with  the  European*..  It  is  re- 
corded of  thofe  of  Benin,  the  larged  kingdom  in 
Guinea,  that  they  were  a gentle,  loving,  people;  and 
Reynold  fays,  *•  They  found  more  fmcerc  proof*  of 
love  and  good  will  from  the  native*,  than  they  could 
find  from  the  SpaniauU  and  Portugufe,  even  though 
they  had  relieved  them  from  the  great  ell  mtfery.” 
And  from  the  fame  relations  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  otherwife,  but  that  they  generally  lived  in  peace 
amongtt  thcmfelvca  ; there  occurring  no  accounts  of 
any  wais  at  that  early  period,  nor  of  any  falc  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  hat  tic. 

In  fad,  it  was  long  after  the  Portuguefe  had  made 
a predict  of  violently  forcing  the  natives  of  Africa 
into  flavery,  that  we  read  of  the  different  negro  nations 
making  war  upon  each  other,  and  felling  their  cap- 
tives. And  probably  this  was  not  the  cafe,  till  thofe 
bordering  on  the  coaft,  who  had  been  ufed  to  fupply 
the  vcfiels  with  neceffaiics,  had  become  corrupted  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  and  were  excited 
by  drunkenntfs  and  avarice  to  join  them  in  carrying 
on  thofe  wicked  fc hemes,  by  which  thofe  unnatural 
wars  were  perpetrated ; the  inhabitants  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms  ; the  country  laid  wafle  ; and,  as  Moore 
exprefles  it,  44  infinite  numbers  fold  into  flavery.’*  But 
that  the  European*  arc  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  dc- 
vail  at  ions,  is  particularly  evidenced  by  one  whofe  con- 
nection with  the  trade  would  rather  induce  him  to 
rcprefent  it  in  the  faircll  colours,  viz.  Captain  Smith, 
the  pcri'on  fent  in  the  year  1726  by  the  African  com- 
pany to  furvey  their  fcttlcmcnis ; who,  from  the  in- 
temnation  he  received  of  one  of  the  factors  who  had 
rriided  ten  year*  in  that  country,  lays,  '*  That  the 
difeorning  natives  account  it  their  grcatcll  unhappi- 
ucf*,  that  they  were  ever  vilited  by  the  Europeans. 

44  That  we  Chriflians  introduced  the  traflic  of  flavc*  ; 
and  that  before  our  coming  the)'  lived  in  peace.” 

In  the  accounts  relating  to  the  African  trade,  we 
find  this  melancholy  truth  farther  aflcrted  by  fame  of 
the  principal  dirertor*  in  the  diflerent  factories;  par- 
ticularly  A.  Brue  faysf,  “ That  the  Europeans  were 
far  from  detiriug  to  art  as  peace-makers  amongft  the 
negroes  ; wli:cij|\vould  he  arting  contrary  to  their  in- 
turfl,  fincc  the  greater  the  wars,  the  more  (laves  were 
procured.”  And  William  Bofman  alfo  remarks  J,  “That 
qnc  of  thg  former  commander*  gave  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  negroes  of  one  nation,  to  induce  them 
to  attack  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations;  which  oc* 
cafionrd  a battle  which  was  more  bloody  than  the 
wars  of  the  negroe*  ufualty  are.”  This  is  confirmed 
by  J-  Baibot,  who  fays,  44  That  the  cou&ny  of  D’El- 
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mina,  which  was  formerly  very  powerful  and  populoo*,  Gu»:i 
was  iu  his  time  fo  much  drained  of  it*  inhabitant*  by  “““V 
the  intclline  wars  fomented  amongft  the  negroes  by 
the  Dutch,  that  there  did  not  vemaiu  inhabitant* 
enough  to  till  the  country.” 

It  has  alfo  been  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  negroes  in  bondage,  that  there  arc  (lave* 
in  Guinea,  and  that  tlvufe  amongft  us  might  be  fo  in 
their  own  country.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  iucon- 
filtcxcy  of  our  giving  any  countenance  to  flavery,  be- 
catife  the  Africans,  whom  w^rflicm  a barbarous  and 
favage  people,  allow  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  from 
our  example  ; tire  very  ciicumtlancc  dated,  when  in- 
quired into,  mull  afford  caufe  of  blufhing,  rather  than 
ferve  as  a palliation  of  fuch  iniquitous  couducl : for  it 
will  appear,  that  the  flavery  endured  in  Guinea  is  by 
no  means  fo  grievous  as  that  in  the  colonic*.  Captain 
Moore,  fpcaking  of  the  natives  living  on  the  river  Gam- 
bia, fays,  4‘  That  fome  of  the  negroes  have  many  houfc 
Haves,  which  arc  their  grcatefl  glory  ; that  thofe  Have* 
live  fo  well  and  cafy,  that  it  is  fometimes  a hard  mat- 
ter to  know  the  flavc*  from  their  mailt  rs  or  millrcfTes. 

And  that  though  in  fome  parts  of  Africa  they  fell 
their  (laves  botti  iu  the  family,  yet  on  the  river  Gam-, 
bia  they  think  it  a very  wicked  thing.”  'Flic  author 
add*,  44  He  never  heard  of  but  one  that  ever  fold  a 
family  (lave,  except  for  fuch  crime*  as  they  would 
have  been  fold  for  if  they  had  been  free.”  And  in 
Aflley**  Cohort  ion,  fpcaking  of  the  cuftoms  of  the. 
negroes  in  that  large  extent  of  country  further  down, 
the  coaft,  particulaily  denominated  the  Cc.ijl  of  Guuuap 
it  i*  faid,  44  They  have  not  many  (laves  on  the  coaft; 
none  but  the  king  or  noble*  arc  permitted  to  buy  or 
fell  any  ; fo  that  they  are  allowed  only  what  arc  nc- 
ccflary  for  their  families,  or  tilling  4 he  ground.”  The 
fame  author  adds,  44  That  the y generally  ufc  their 
flaw*  well,  and  feidom  corrcrt  them.” 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  natural  difpofi- 
lion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  fruitfulnef*  of  mod  parts, 
of  Guinea,  which  arc  confnmed  by  authors  of  candour, 
who  hav^written  from  their  own  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  concluded,  that  the  negroes  acquaintance  with 
the  Europeans  might  have  been  a happinefs  to  them  : 
but  thefe,  forgetful  of  their  duty  a*  men  and  Chri- 
Ilians,  have  condortcd  themfclvcs  in  fo  iniquitous  a 
manner,  as  mult  ncccfTnrily  ruife  in  the  mind*  of  the 
thoughtful  and  wcll-difpofcd  negroes  the  utmoll  fcorn 
and  dctcflation  of  the  very  name  of  Chriflians.  All 
other  confiderations  have  given  way  to  an  infatiable 
defire  of  gain,  which  has  been  the.  principal  and  mo- 
ving caufe  of  the  moll  dcteilable  and  barbarous  feene 
that  was  perhaps  ever  aided  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
inftcad  of  making  ufc  of  that  fuperior  knowledge  with 
which  the  Almighty,  the  common  Parent  of  mankind, 
had  favoured  them,  to  ftrengthen  the  principle  of 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  breads  of  the  incautious 
negroes,  the  Europeans  have,  by  their  bad  example, 
led  them  into  exccfs  of  drunkennefs,  debauchery,  and 
avarice  : whereby  ever)'  paflion  of  corrupt  nature  be- 
ing inflamed,  they  have  been  cafily  prevailed  upon  to 
make  war  and  captivate  one  another,  as  well  to  fur- 
nilh  means  for  the  cxcefTc*  they  had  been  habituated 
to,  as  to  fatisfy  the  greedy  defire  of  gain  in  their  pro- 
fligate employers ; who  to  this  intent  have  furnifhed 
them  with  prodigious  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 
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Coinex  fion.  Thus  they  hare  been  hurried  into  confufion, 
“■“v— ■■ ' diftrefs,  and  alt  the  extremities  of  temporal  mifery; 

every  thing,  even  the  power  of  their  kings,  has  been 
made  fubfervient  to  this  wicked  purpofe  ; for  inllead 
of  being  protcflors  of  their  fuhjects,  fume  of  tliofe  til- 
lers, corrupted  by  the  exceffive  love  of  forituous  Ir- 
• quors,  and  the  tempting  baits  laid  before  them  by  the 
factors,  have  invaded  the  liberties  of  their  unhappy  fub- 
•jeebs  and  are  become  tbeir  oppreffors. 

Here  it  may  be  ncceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea  arc 
chiefly  given  by  perfons  engaged  in  the  trade,  who, 
from  fclfintcrettcd  view*,  have  deferibed  them  in  fuch 
colours  as  were  leaft  likely  to  excite  compafiion  and 
refpect,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  fo  inanifetl  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  minds  of  the 
■purchasers ; yet  they  cannot  but  allow  the  negroes  to 
be  poffcflcd  of  fomc  good  qualities,  though  they  con- 
trive as  much  as  pofliblc  to  call  a lhade  over  them.  A 
particular  inllancc  of  this  appears  in  Aftley’s  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  73;  where  the  author,  fpraking  of  the 
Mandingos  fettled  at  Galem,  which  is  lit ur.ted  900 
miles  up  the  Senegal,  after  faying  that  they  carry  on 
a commerce  to  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and 
amafs  riches,  adds,  44  That  excepting  the  vices  pecu- 
liar to  the  black*,  they  arc  a good  fort  of  people,  ho- 
ne!!, liofpi table,  juft  to  their  word,  laborious,  induftru 
ous,  and  very  ready  to  learn  art*  and  fcicnces.”  Mere 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  vices  can  be  peculiarly 
attendant  on  a people  fo  well  difpofed  as  the  author  dc- 
fetibes  thefc  to  be.  With  refpef!  to  the  charge  fomc 
fcuthor*  have  brought  againft  them,  as  being  void  of  all 
natural  affe&ion,  it  is  frequently  contradicted  by 
others.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Collection,  p.  27^  and  629, 
the  negroes  of  North  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coat!  arc 
faid  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  whi  m they  love  with 
tendernefs.  And  Bofman  fays,  p.  340,  44  Not  a few 
in  his  country  (vir.  Holland)  fondly  imagine,  that 
parents  here  fell  their  children,  men  their  wives,  and 
one  brother  the  other:  but  tliofe  who  think  fo,  deceive 
themfelves ; for  this  never  happens  on  any  other  ac- 
count but  that  of  neceffity,  or  fome  great  crime.” 
The  fame  is  repeated  by  J.  Barliot,  p.  326,  and  alfo 
confirm* d by  Sir  Hans  Moanc  in  the  introdudlton  to 
his  natural  hillory  of  Jamaica  ; where,  fpcaking  of  the 
negroes,  he  fays,  “ they  are  ufually  thought  to  be  ha- 
ters of  their  own  children  ; and  therefore  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  and  difpofe  of  them  to  (Irangcrs  for  mo* 
ticy  : but  this  is  not  tme;  for  thenegroe*  of  Guinea 
being  divided  into  fevcral  captain ihips,  as  well  as  the 
Indians  of  America,  have  wars;  and  befidts  thofe 
(lain  in  battle,  many  piifoncrs  are  taken,  who  arc  fold 
as  flaves,  and  brought  thither : but  the  parents  here, 
although  their  children  are  flaves  for  ever,  yet  have  fo 
great  love  for  them,  that  no  mailers  dare  fell  or  give 
away  one  of  then  little  ones,  unlcfs  they  care  not  whe- 
ther their  parent*  hang  themfclve*  or  no.”  J Bar- 
bot,  fpeaking  of  the  occafion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea 
being*  represented  as  a treacherous  people,  aferibes  it 
to  the  Hollanders  (and  d >ubt!cfs  other  Europeans) 
nfurping  authority,  and  fomenting  divilions  between 
the  negroes.  At  p 1 10,  be  fays,  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  European  nations  trading  amongft 
thefe  people,  have  very  unjiitUy  and  inhumanly,  with 
rtot  any  provocation,  ftolrn  away,  from  time  to  time, 


abundance  of  the  people,  not  only  on  this  coaft,  but 
almoft  every  where  in  Guinea,  who  have  come  on 
boatd  their  (hips  in  a harmlefs  and  confiding  manner: 
thefe  they  have  in  great  numbers  carried  away*  and 
fold  in  the  plantation*,  with  other  flaves  which  they 
had  purchased.”  rtnd  although  fume  of  the  negroes 
may  be  jullly  charged  With  indolence  and  fiipiorntfs, 
yet  many  others  are  frequently  mentioned  hy  .lift  hors 
as  a careful,  induttrious,  and  even  laborious  people. 

By  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  Qiiloon  iumirrly  in 
ufe,  and  flill  in  force  amongfl  the  negroes,  particularly 
on  the  Gold  Coafl,  it  will  be  found,  that  provifion  was 
made  for  the  general  peace,  and  for  the  fafety  of  indi- 
viduals ; even  in  W.  Bnfraar.’a  lime,  long  after  the 
Europeans  had  cftabl  Ihed  the  flave-tradc,  the  natives 
wcre'uot  publicly  enflaved,  any  other wife  than  in  pu- 
nifhmcnt  for  crimes,  when  prisoners  of  war,  or  by  a 
violent  exertion  of  the  power  of  their  corrupted  kings. 
Where  any  .of  the  native*  were  ftolen  in  order  to  be 
fold  to  the  Europeans,  it  was  done  fecrctlv,  or  at  leaft 
only  connived  at  by  thofe  in  power  : this  appears  from 
Barb  ot  and  Bnfm.m’s  account,  of  the  matter,  both  a- 
greeingthat  man  dealing  was  not  allowed  on  the  Gold 
Coafl.  The  lull  fays,  “ Kidnapping  or  dealing  of 
human  creatures  is  puniihcd  there,  and  even  fimetirnea 
with  death.”  Ar.d  Bofman,  whofc  long  reltdrncc 
on  the  coaft  enabled  him  to  fpcak  with  certainty,  lays, 
“ That  the  laws  were  fevtre  ag.iinlt  murder,  thievery, 
and  adultery and  adds,  M That  man-ftt-aling  was 
p'piiflicd  on  the  Gold  Coail  with  rigid  fcwiiy,  and 
fometimes  with  death  ilfvlf.”  Hence  it  may  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  fate  of  the  grcatcll  pait  of  the  negroes 
to  the  Europeans  is  fupportcil  by  violence,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws,  through  the  knavery  of  their  principal 
men,  who  (as  is  too  often  the  cife  with  thofe  in  Eu- 
ropean countries)  under  pretence  of  encouraging  trade, 
and  incrt-altng  the  public  revenue,  difregard  the  ditiate* 
of  julliee,  and  trample  upon  thofe  libertfes  which  they 
are  appointed  to  preferve.  f 

Moore  alfo  mentions  mnnftesling  as  being  difcounte- 
nanccdby  the  negro  governments  on  the  river  Gambia; 
and  fpeaks  of  the  inflaving  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
as  a violence  which  only  happens  tinder  a corrupt  ad- 
minittratinn  ofjufticc.  He  fays,  **  The  kings  of  that 
country  generally  advife  with  their  head  men,  fcarcely 
doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  confulting 
them  full,  except  the  king  of  Bsrfailay,  who  being 
fubjeA  to  hard  drinking,  is  very  abfolute.  It  is  to  thin 
king’s  infajfcblc  third  for  brandy,  that  his  fuhjettt 
freedoms  and  families  arc  in  fo  precarious  a fituarioo. 
Whenever  this  king  want*  goods  or  brandy,  he  fend*  a 
meflenger  to  the  Engliih  governor  at  James  Fort,  to 
dclire  he  would  fend  a floop  there  with  a cargo  : this 
nervi  btmg  mt  at  nU  un'tvrlcomt,  the  governor  lends  ac- 
cordingly ; again ll  the  arrival  of  the  floop,  the  king 
goes  and  ranfacks  fomc  of  his  cntrmics  town*,  feizing 
the  people,  and  felling  them  for  fuch  commodities  as 
he  is  in  want  of,  which  commonly  are  brandy,  tuns, 
powder,  balls,  filial*,  and  cutlafitrs,  for  bis  attendants 
and  foldiers ; and  coral  and  filver  for  his  wives  andl 
concubine*,  in  cafe  he  is  not- at  war  with  any  neigh- 
bouring king,  he  then  falls  upon  one  of  his  own  towns, 
which  are  numerous,  -and  ufes  them  in  ti  e fame  man- 
ner. He  often  goes  with  l’omc  of  his  troops  by  4 town 
ia  the  dry  time,  and  returning  in  the  night,  fets  fire 
Z 2 tij 
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G-i'-sa.  to  three  parts  of  it,  and  patting  guarJs  at  the  fourth, 
K—y—'  there  frizes  the  people  a*  they  run  out  from  the  fire  ; 

he  tics  their  arms  behind  them,  and  marches  them  ei- 
ther to  Joar  or  Cohone,  where  he  fells  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans.*’ 

Mr  Brue,  the  French  dire&or,  gives  much  the  fame 
• AflUj,  account,  and  fay**,  “ That  having  received  goods, 
voh  u.  he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  he  had  a fufficient  nura- 

P-  69-  her  of  flave*,  he  was  ready  to  trade  with  him.  This 

prince,  as  well  as  the  other  negro  monarch®,  has  always 
a fure  way  of  fnpplying  his  deficiencies,  by  felling  his 
own  fubje&s,  for  which  they  t’etdom  want  a pretence. 
The  king  had  recourfe  to  this  method,  by  feizing  300 
of  his  own  people,  and  fent  word  to  the  director  that 
he  had  the  Oaves  ready  to  deliver  for  the  goods.”  It 
feemi  the  king  wanted  double  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  the  fadt  or  would  give  him  for  thefe  300  Haves; 
but  the  fa&or  refuiing  to  trull  him  as  he  was  already 
in  the  company's  debt,  and  perceiving  that  this  refufal 
had  put  the  king  much  out  of  temper,  he  propofed 
that  he  fhoutd  give  him  a licence  for  taking  fo  many 
more  of  his  people  as  the  goods  he  tlill  wanted  were 
worth  : but  this  the  king  refilled,  faying.  44  //might 
occalion  a dillurbanec  among  ft  his  fubjedts.”  Except 
in  the  above  inilance,  and  fome  others,  where  the 
power  of  the  negro  kings  is  unlawfully  exerted  over 
their  fubjedts,  tlte  Have-trade  is  carried  on  in  Guinea 
with  fome  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  al- 
low of  none  to  be  fold  but  prifoners  taken  in  their 
national  wars,  or  people  adjudged  to  flavery  in  punish- 
ment for  crimes  ; but  the  largenefi  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  and  the  great 
encouragement  given  by  the  Europeans,  afford  fre- 
quent pretences  and  opportunities  to  the  bold  defin- 
ing profligates  of  one  kingdom,  to  furprizc  aod  fciztf 
upon  not  only  thofe  of  a neighbouring  government, 
but  alfo  the  weak  and  hclplef*  of  their  own  ; and  the 
unhappy  people,  taken  on  thofe  occafions,  are,  with 
impunity,  fold  to  the  Europeans.  Thefe  pradiees 
are  doubtlefs  difapproved  of  by  the  moll  consider- 
ate amongfl  the  negroes ; for  Bofman  acquaints  us, 
that  even  their  national  wars  are  not  agreeable  to  fuch. 
He  fays  44  If  the  perfon  who  occasioned  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  be  taken,  they  will  not  calily  admit 
him  to  ranfom,  though  his  weight  in  gold  fhould  be 
offered,  for  fear  he  fhould  in  future  form  fome  new  dc- 
fign  againft  their  repofe.” 

V*c  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  flunking  methods  ufed  in  the^arrying  on 
of  the  Have- trade,  as  deferibed  by  fadors  of  different 
nations. 

t p-  aS.  Mr  M->r*re  +,  fador  for  the  Englifh  African  Com- 
pany on  the  river  Gambia,  writes,  44  That  there  arc 
a number  of  negro  traders,  called  joncocs,  or  merchant*, 
who  follow  the  Have- trade  as  a bulincis  ; their  place  of 
rcfidence  is  fo  high  up  the  country  as  to  be  fix  weeks 
travel  from  James  Fort,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Thefe  merchants  bring  down  elephants 
teeth,  and  in  fbmc  years  1000  flavet,  moft  of  which, 
they  fay,  are  prifoners  taken  in  war.  They  buy  them 
froin  the  different  princes  who  take  them ; many  ,of 
them  aT e Bumbrongs  and  Pctcharies ; nations  who 
each  of  them  have  different  languages,  and  are  brought 
from  a vail  way  inland.  Their  way  of  bringing  them  is 
tying  them  by  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  at  about 

* 


a yard  diflant  from  each  other,  30  or  40  in  a firing,  Co:na 

having  generally  a bundle  of  corn  or  elephants  teeth  * w 

upou  each  of  their  heads.  In  their  way  from  the 
mountains,  they  travel  through  very  great  woods, 
whcie  they  cannot  for  fome  days  get  water;  fo  they 
carry  in  flein  bags  enough  to  fupport  them  for  a time. 

1 cannot  (adds  Moore)  be  certain  of  the  number  of  • 
merchants  who  follow  this  trade,  but  there  may,  per- 
haps, be  about  too,  who  go  up  into  the  inland 
country  with  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  the 
white  men,  and  with  them  purebafe,  in  various  coco, 
tries,  gold,  Haves,  and  elephants  teeth.  Befidcs  the 
Haves  w hich  the  merchants  bring  down,  there  are  many 
bought  along  the  river  : Thefe  are  cither  taken  in  war, 
as  the  former  are,  or  men  condemned  for  crimes ; or 
elfe  people  Jlolest,  which  ii  wry  frequent. — Since  the 
Have-trade  has  been  tiled,  ail  puniihincnu  are  changed 
into  flavery  ; there  being  an  advantage  on  fuch  con- 
demnation, they  Jirain  far  crimes  wry  hard , in  order  /# 
get  the  benefit  of  felt,  ng  tie  criminal.” 

John  Burbot,  the  French  factor,  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  by  which  the  Haves  arc  procured,  fays, 

44  The  Haves  fold  by  the  negroes  arc  for  the  moll  part 
prifoners  of  war,  or  taken  in  the  incurfions  they  make 
into  their  enemies  territories;  others  are  llolen  away  by 
their  neighbours,  when  found  abroad  on  the  mad,  or 
in  I he  woods ; or  elfe  in  the  corn  fields,  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  their  parents  keep  them  there  all  the  day 
to  fcare  away  the  devouring  final!  birds.”  Speaking 
of  the  transactions  on  thit  psrt  of  Guinea  called  the 
Slave  CoajU  w here  the  Europeans  have  the  moll  facto- 
ries, and  from  whence  they  bring  away  much  the 
greateft  number  of  Haves,  the  fame  author  fays,  4‘  The 
inhabitants  of  Coto  do  much  mi  (chief  in  Healing  thofe 
Haves  they  fell  to  the  Europeans  from  the  upland 

country. That  the  inhabitants  of  Popo  excel  the 

former ; being  endowed  with  a much  larger  (hare  of 
courage,  they  rob  more  fucccfsfully,  by  which  mean# 
they  incrcafe  their  riches  and  trade.”  ’Hie  author  par- 
ticularly remarks,  44  ThMthey  are  encouraged  in  tins  prac- 
tice ly  tlx  Europeans  : fometifnes  it  happens,  according 
to  the  fuccefa  of  their  inland  cxcurfions,  that  they  arc 
able  to  furniib  200  (laves  or  more  in  a few  days.** 

And  he  fays,  44  The  blacks  of  Fida,  or  Whidah,  a»< 
fo  expeditious  in  trading  for  Haves,  that  they  cau  de- 
liver 1 000  every  month.” — 44  If  there  happens  to  be  no 
flock  of  Haves  there,  the  factor  mull  trull  the  blacks 
with  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  150I.  or  200  I . 
which  goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland  country  to 
buy  Haves  at  all  markets  for  above  600  miles  up  the 
country,  where  they  are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe; 
the  flaves  fold  there  being  generally  prifoners  of  war, 
taken  from  their  enemies  like  other  booty,  aod  perhaps 
feme  few  fold  by  their  own  countrymen,  in  extreme 
want,  or  upon  a famine,  as  alfo  fome  as  a puuifliment 
of  heinous  crimes.”  So  far  Barbot’s  account.  That 
given  by  Bofman  is  as  follows;  44  When  the  Haves  which 
arc  brought  from  the  inland  countries  come  to  Whi- 
dah, they  are  put  in  prifoa  together ; when  we  treat 
concerning  buying  them,  they  are  all  brought  out  to- 
gether in  a large  plain,  where,  by  our  furgeons,  they 
are  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  naked,  both  men 
and  women,  without  the  leafi  dillin&ion  or  modelly. 

Thofe  which  are  approved  as  good,  arc  fet  on  one  fide; 
in  the  mean  while  a burning  iron,  with  the  arms  or 

name. 
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r.uine*.  flame  of  the  company,  lies  in  the  fire,  with  which  ours 
— “V— 1 are  marked  on  the  bread.  When  we  have  agreed  with 
the  owners  of  the  (laves,  they  arc  returned  to  their 
prifons ; where,  from  that  time  forward,  they  are  kept 
at  our  charge,  and  coll  us  two  prnce  a day  eacli  (lave, 
which  ferves  to  fubfift  them  like  criminals  on  bread  and 
water  ; fo  that  to  favc  charges,  we  fend  them  on  hoard 
our  fiiipi  the  very  firft  opportunity : before  which, 
, their  mailers  ftrip  them  of  all  they  have  on  their  backs, 
fo  that  they  come  on  board  (lark  naked,  as  well  wo- 
men as  men.  In  which  condition  they  are  obliged  to 
continue,  if  the  maftcr  of  the  (hip  is  not  fo  charitable 
(which  he  commonly  is)  as  to  bellow  (omething  on 
them  to  cover  their  nakednefs.  Six  or  feven  hundred 
arc  (ometimes  put  on  board  a veflel,  where  they  lie  as 
dofc  together  as  it  is  pofilble  for  them  to  be  crowded. ” 

When  the  great  iueoinc  which  arifes  to  the  negro 
kings  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  from  the  fiaves  brought 
through  their  fcvcral  governments  to  be  (hipped  on 
board  the  European  vends,  is  confidcred,  we  have  no 
eaufc  to  wonder  that  they  give  fo  great  a countenance 
to  that  trade.  Bofroan  fays,  “ That  each  (hip  which 
comes  to  Whidah  to  trade,  reckoning  one  with  ano- 
ther, either  by  toll,  trade,  or  cullom,  pays  about  400I. 
and  fometimes  50  (hips  come  hither  in  a year.** 
Barbot  confirms  the  fame,  and  adds,  “ That  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ardah,  the  duty  to  the  king 
is  the  value  cf  70  or  Bo  Have*  for  each  trading  (hip  ;** 
which  is  near  half  as  much  more  as  at  Whidah.  Nor 
can  the  Europeans  concerned  in  the  trade,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  blame  the  African  kings  for  coun- 
tenancing it,  while  they  continue  to  fend  veffcls  on 
purpofc  to  take  in  the  (laves  which  are  thus  (lolen,  aad 
that  they  are  permitted,  under  the  fanftion  of  national 
laws,  to  fell  them  to  the  colonies. 

According  to  a late  fer.fible  writer,  Mr  Kamfay,  the 
annual  Brilifti  exports  to  thefe  coails  arc  eftimated  at 
$00, cool,  including  a confidcrablc  quantity  tliat  is 
annually  exchanged  with  American  and  other  foreign 
traders  there;  about  50,000k  of  this  is  returned  in 
ivory,  gold  dud,  gum,  dec.  The  great  eft  part  of  nlie 
profits  of  the  (lave  trade  is  raifed  on  the  fugar  planta- 
tions. If  by  eftablilhing  factories,  and  encouraging  ci- 
vilization on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  returning  iome 
of  our  Weft  Indian  (laves  to  their  original  country,  we 
tried  to  make  up  for  our  paft  treachery  to  the  natives, 
and  inftruclcd  the  inhabitants  in  the  culture  cf  tobacco, 
indigo,  cotton,  rice,  &c.  to  barter  with  us  fur  our 
manufactures,  and  fupply  us  with  thofc  articles,  our 
demand  for  which  has  been  fo  advantageous  to  Ameri- 
ca, great  would  be  our  profits.  Were  Africa  civilized, 
and  could  we  preoccupy  the  affc&icms  of  the  natives, 
and  introduce  gradually  our  religion,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage among  them,  wc  (hould  open  a market  that 
would  fully  employ  our  raanuia&urers  and  framed,  mo- 
rally fpeaking,  till  the  end  of  time.  And  while  we 
enriched  ourfelvcs,  we  (hould  contribute  to  their  hap- 
pinefs.  For  Africa,  in  its  highell  probable  date  of 
culture,  could  not  pofixbly  interfere  with  the  ftapte  of 
Britain,  fo  as  to  hinder  an  extenfivc  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  from  being  carried  on  between  the 
countries.  The  great  difference  of  climate  and  foil 
muff  always  di&inguifti  the  fupplies  and  wants  of  each. 

The  Cave-trade  indeed  has  been  long  confidcred  aa 
difgraccful  to  an  enlightened  age;  and  In  this  country 


a fpirit  is  anTen  which  feemi  bent  on  Annihilating  it  New  Cui- 
altogcther,  or  fo  changing  the  nature  of  it  as  to  blend  ncl  1 
humanity  with  policy.  During  the  Srflion  1788,  the  v *■ 
philanthropy  of  parliament,  fupporud  by  that  of  the 
nation,  paid  a very  particular  attention  to  this  odious 
branch  of  traffic.  It  was,  however,  a fuhjelt  of  too 
comprehend vc  a nature,  and  too  materially  conncded 
with  our  African  commerce  at  large  and  our  Well  In- 
dian colonics,  to  come  to  an  immediate  decifiou  upon 
it.  Parliament,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  content  it- 
ftlf  for  that  lime  with  a temporary  bill  to  regulate  the 
(hipping  and  carrying  (laves  in  Britilh  vclTels  from 
thole  coarts.  But  the  public  attention  has  been  fince 
kept  awake  by  a great  variety  of  publications  011  both 
Tides  of  the  queftion;  and  the  final  arrangement  of  this 
important  buJincfs.  in  which  the  honour  of  the  Britilh 
commerce  and  the  Brit ifii  character,  as  well  as  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  millions  of  our  fable  African  brethren,  is  in- 
volved, is  expeded  to  take  place  during  the  prcfsnt 
feifion  1791. — This  traffic  in  human  beings  is  oot, 
however,  without  its  advocates.  But  the  moll  fpeciou* 
arguments  of  its  abieft  defenders  reach  no  further  than 
political  expediency,  which  can  never  alter  the  real  na- 
ture of  things.  That  in  queftion  would  not  remain 
ltfs  an  unjuft,  cruel,  and  wicked  trade,  in  its  very  na- 
ture effentially  and  unalterably  wrong.  Its.  abolitiou, 
therefore,  not  in  a rath,  but  in  as  gentle  and  equitable 
a way  as  circutnilanccs  will  allow,  is  devoutly  to  be 
wifhed,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  accompiifhcd. 

AVw  GvivtJ,  a long  and  narrow  ifland  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  very  iinpcrfedly  known.  It  was  fuppofet!  to 
be  connc&ed  with  New  Holland,  until  Captain  Cook 
difeovered  the  ftrait  which  feparates  them.  New  Gui- 
nea, including  Papua,  its  north-weftem  part  (which 
according  to  Bougainville’s  conjecture  is  feparated  from 
it  by  a ftrait),  reaches  from  the  equator  to  the  12th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  from  131  to  150  degrees 
call  longitude  ; in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  50  miles  broad.  It  was  firft  vifited  by  an  Euro- 
pean Haip  in  1529.  Saavedra,  a Pottuguefe,  who 
made  the  difeovery  of  the  north  welt  part  of  this  coun- 
try, called  it  Terra  tie  Papua t or  Piipur*  Van  Schou- 
ten,  a Dutch  difeoverer,  after  ward  > gave  the  name  of 
A'Az;  Cuius  a to  its  fouth-weftern  part.  Admiral  Rog- 
gewain  alio  touched  here;  and  before  him  Dam  pier, 

1 ft  January  1700.  Captain  Cook  made  the  coaft  of 
New- Guinea,  in  latitude  6 degrees  15  minutes,  longi- 
gitude  138  call,  on  she  3d  of  September,  and  landed 
in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by  Mr  Banks,  DoAor 
Sounder,  nine  of  the  (hip’s  crew,  and  fervants  well 
armed,  and  leaving  two  (cameo  to  take  care  of  the 
boat,  advanced  fome  little  way  up  the  country  ; but 
coming  to  the  (kirts  of  a thick  wood,  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  proceed  no  further,  lift  they  fiiould  fall  in- 
to an  ambufeade  of  the  natives,  and  their  retreat  {pthc 
boat  be  cut  off!  Having  advanced  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  boat,  three  Indians  rulhed  out  of  the 
wood  with  a hideous  (hout ; they  threw  their  darts, 
and  (hawed  fuel* a hoftile  diipofition,  that  the  party,  to 
prevent  the  deftru&ion  of  thefe  people,  returned  to  the 
boat,  as  they  had  no  intention  forcibly  to  invade  their 
country,  either  to  gratify  their  appetites  or  curiofity,, 
and  it  was  evident  nothing  could  be  done  upon  friend- 
ly terms.  When  they  got  on  board  the  boat,  they 
rowed  along  the  Ihore,  and  the  number  of  Indians  af- 
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ftfcwCut-  femblcd  fecmed  to  be  between  60  and  ico.  They 
®?  made  much  the  fame  appearance  as  the  Ncw-Hollan- 
Ouife.  ^ers,  bring  ftark  naked,  and  their  hair  cropped  fliort. 
«,  All  the  while  they  were  ftiouting  defiance,  and  throw- 

ing fomething ’out  of  their  hand  which  burnt  exactly 
like  gun  powder,  but  made  no  report  \ what  thefe  fires 
were,  or  for  what  purpofe  intended,  could  not  be  guef- 
fed  at  ; thofe  who  difeharged  them  had  in  their  hands 
a ihort  piece  of  flick,  poffibly  a hollow  cane,  which 
they  fwjing  fldewife  from  them.  End  immediately  fire 
and  fnoke  iflued,  cxaftly  rcfembling  \he  difdutrge  of  a 
mufket,  and  of  no  longer  duration.  This  wonderful 
phjehomenon  was  obferved  from  the  fhip  ; and  the  de- 
ception was  fo  great,  that  the  people  on  board  thought 
they  had  tiir-arirs;  and  even  in  the  boat  if  they  had 
not  been  fo  near  as  that  they  mull  have  heard  the  re- 
port, if  there  had  been  any,  they  fhould  have  thought 
they  had  been  Bring  volleys.  After  looking  at  them 
attentively  for  fome  time,  without  taking  any  notice 
Xrf  their  flafhing  and  vociferation,  the  Tailors  fired  fome 
malkcts  over  their  heads.  Upon  hearing  the  balls 
rattle  amohg  the  trees,  they  w.dked  leiTurcljr  away, 
and  the  boat  returned  to  the  (hip.  Upon  examining 
fome  weapons  which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they 
were  found  to  be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long, 
very  ill  made,  of  a reed  or  bamboo  cane,  and  pointed 
with  bard  wood,  in  which  there  were  many  barbs. 
They  were  difeharged  with  great  force,  for  at  60  yards 
di llance  they  went  l>cyond  the  party  ; but  in  what 
manner  they  were  thrown  could  not  be  exactly  fccn. 
But  the  general  opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown 
with  a flick  in  the  manner  pra£tifed  by  the  New- Hol- 
landers. 

The  land  here  ia  very  low,  as  is  every  other  part  of 
the  coaft  ; but  it  is  covered  with  a luxuriance  of  wood 
and  herbage  that  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  Here  the 
cocoa-nut.  plantain,  and  bread-fruit,  fiourilh  in  the 
higheft  perfeftion.  . 

Gvihs a,  a gold  coin,  ftruck  and  current  in  Bri- 
tain. The  value  or  rate  of  guineas  has  varied  : it  was 
' firtl  flyuck  on  the  footing  of  20  s.  by  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  was  afterwards  advanced  to  m.  6 d.  but  it  is 
now  funk  to  2 » 6. 

The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  44  parts 
and  a half ; each  part  makes  a guinea. — This  coin 
took  its  denomination  guinea  t bccaufc  the  gold,  where- 
of the  flrfl  was  ftruck,  was  brought  from  that  pait  of 
Africa  called  Guinea  i for  which  reafon  it  like  wife  bore 
the  impreflion  of  au  elephant. 

GviffgA  Company.  Sec  Company  (African.) 

GutNBA-Hen,  in  ornithology.  See  Numida. 

Got  vs  a- Pig,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

-GutNh4  IV beat.  See  Zb  A. 

GUiPUSCOA,  the  north-call  diviflon  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  fit ua ted  on  the  coniines  of 
Navarre.  * 

GUISE,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Tierachc.  with  a very  Arong  caftle,  and  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  ia  feated  on  the  river  Oufc,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  41.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

Guise  (Henry)  of  Lorraio,  duke  of  Guife  (eldcft 
Con  of  Francois  of  Lnrrain  duke  of  Guife),  memorable 
in  the  hiftory  of  France  as  a gallant  officer  ; but  an  im- 
perious, turbulent,  fcditioui  fubject,  who  placed  him- 
itlf  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  called  his  rebel 
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band,  The  League,  The  plan  was  formed  by  the  car-  Gu?rr*r, 
dinal,  his  younger  brother ; and  under  the  pretext  H 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  king 
Henry  III.  and  the  freedom  of  the  ftate,  againft  the 
defign  of  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Proteftants,  they  T ** 
carried  on  a civil  war,  in  a fiacre  U the  Huguenots,  and  " 
governed  the  king,  who  forbid  his  appearance  at  Pa- 
ris : but  Guife  now  became  an  open  rebel,  entered  the 
city  agattill  the  king’s  exprefs  order,  and  put  to  the  9 
fword  all  who  oppofed  him  ; the  flreets  being  barricad- 
ed to  prevent  his  progrefs,  this  fatal  day  ia  called  in 
the  French  hiftory,  The  day  of  the  barricade*.  Mailers 
of  Pari?,  the  policy  of  the  Guiles  failed  them  : for  they 
fuffered  the  long  to  cfcape  to  Blois,  though  hewasdc- 
ferted  in  has  palace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At 
Blois,  Henry  convened  an  afl'cmbly  of  the  Hates  of 
France  ; the  duke  of  Cuife  had  the  boldncfs  to  appear 
to  a fnmmons  fent  him  for  that  purpofe  ; a forced  re- 
conciliation took  place  between  him  and  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  this  afl'cmbly  ; but  it  being  accidentally 
difeoveted,  that  Guife  had  formed  a defign  to- de- 
throne the  king,  that  weak  monarch,  inftasd  of-refo- 
luiely  bringing  him  to  juiUce,  had  him  privately  aflaf- 
flnated,  December  23.  1 5 58,  in  the  38th -year  of  his 
age.  His  brother  the  cardinal  fhared  the  fame  fate  the 
next  day-  , 

GU1TTAR,  Ot'iTARKA,  a raufical  inftrument  of 
the  ftringed  kind,  with  five  double  rows  of  ftrings; 
of  which  thofe  that  are  brafs  arc  in  the  middle,  except 
it  be  for  the  burden,  an  otlave  lower- than  the  fourth, 

This  inftrument  was  full  ufed  in  Spain  and  by 

the  Italians.  In  the  former  country  it  is  ft  ill  greatly 
in  vogue.  There  arc  few  of  that  nation  who  cannot 
play  on  the  guittar  ; and  with  this  inftrument  they  fe- 
rrnadc  their  miftrtfles  at  night.  At  Madrid,  and  other 
cities  i»r  that  country,  it  is  common  to  meet  ia  the 
ftreets  yotlfig  men  equipped  with  a guittar  and  a dark 
lamhorn,  who,  taking  their  ftation  under  the  windows, 
fing,  and  accompany  their  voices  with  this  inftrument  \ 
and  there  is  force  an  artifleeror  day-labourer  in  any  of 
thew.it iea  or  principal  towns  who  docs  not  entertain 
himfclf  with  his  guittar. 

GULDENS FAEDT  (John  Anthony),  was  born 
at  Riga,  April  zfi.  1745;  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  that  town  ; and  in  1763  was  admitted 
into  the  medical  college  of  Berlin.  He  completed  his 
iludics  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  in  1767  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  that  univerfity.  On 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
the  confiderable  progrefs  he  had  made  in  natural  hi- 
ftory, he  was  confidertd  as  a fit  perfon  to  engage  in  the' 
expeditions  which  were  planned  by  the  imperial  aca- 
demy. Being  invited  to  St  PcterPourg,  he  arrived  in 
that  city  in  1768,  was  created  adjunct  of  the  academy, 
and  afterwards,  in  1 770,  member  of  that  fnciety,  and 
profefTor  of  natural  hiltory.  In  June  1761  he  fet  out 
upon  his  travels,  and  was  abfent  feven  years.  Front 
Mofcow,  where  he  continued  till  Match  1769,  he  pafs- 
ed  to  Voronctr.,  Tzsritxin,  Aftracan,  and  Kifl.ii,  a 
fortrefs  upon  the  weftern  Iborc  of  the  Cafpian,  and  clofe 
to  the  confines  of  Pcrlia.  In  1770  he  examined  the 
diftri£ls  watered  by  the  rivers  Terek, Sunflia,  and  Alk- 
fai,  in  the  callern  extremity  of  Caucafus ; and  in  the 
courfc  of  the  enfuing  year  penetrated  into  Oitetia,  in 
the  higheft  part  of  the  lame  mountain  ; where  he  col- 
lected 
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Cut*.  IcAed  vocabularies  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  thofe  re- 
r.if]  , B’uns»  ma{^c  inquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  the  people, 
*"  cl*  a«>d  difeovered  fume  traces  of  Chrirtianity  among  them. 
Having  vi filed  Cabarda  and  the  northern  chain  of  the 
Caucafus,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  prince  Hcraclius,  who  was  encamped 
about  ten  miles  from  Tcfflis.  Having  palled  the  win- 
ter here,  and  in  examining  the  adjacent  count iv.  he 
followed  in  fpring  the  prince  to  the  province  of  Ko* 
kttia,  and  explored  the  iout'iicrn  difiricls  inhabited  by 
the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the  company  of  a Georgian 
magnate,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a dangerous  difoider. 
In  July  he  pafTcd  into  Imerctia,  a country  which  lies 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Seas,  and  is  hounded 
on  the  cart  by  Georgia,  on  the  north  by  Ottilia,  on 
tiic  well  by  Mingnlia,  and  on  the  Couth  by  the  Turk- 
ifh  dominions.  He  penetrated  into  the  middle  chain 
of  mount  Csucafua,  vifited  the  confines  of  Mingrciia, 
£ Middle  Georgia,  and  Eaftcrn  and  Lower  Imerctia  ; 
and,  after  cfcaping  many  imminent  dangers  from  the 
banditti  of  thofc  paits,  fortunately  returned  to  Kif- 
lar  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  where  he  patted  the 
winter,  collt&ing  various  information  concerning  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Caucafili,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Lefgees.  In  the  following  fummer  he 
iuUincyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his  courfe  to 
ftiount  Brfl-.ton,  the  high  eft  point  of  rhe  firfi  ridge  of 
the  Caucafus ; infp<cud  the  mines  of  Madfhar,  and 
went  to  Tchcrkafh  upon  the  Don.  From  theme  he 
made  expeditions  to  Axof  arul  Taganrog,  and  then, 
along  the  new  limits  to  the  Dnieper,  he  iinilhed  this 
year’s  route  at  Krcmentfhuk,  in  the  government  of 
New  Ruflia.  In  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  Crim  Tartary;  but  receiving  an  order  of  recal, 
be  returned  through  the  Ukiaine  to  Mofcow  and  St 
Petcrfburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March 
1775-  Upon  his  return,  he  Was  employed  in  arran- 
ging his  papers  ; but  before  he  could  linilh  them  for 
the  prefs,  was  feiaed  with  a violent  fever,  which 
cauiid  him  to  the  grave  in  March  178s.  His  wri- 
tings which  have  been  hitherto  publifhcd  confift  of  a 
number  of  curious  treatifes,  of  which  a lift  is  given  in 
Coxc’s  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

GULA,  in  anatomy,  the  cefuphagus  orgpUet;  that 
conduit  by  which  animals,  take  down  food  iuto  the  fto- 
mach.  Sec  Am  atomy,  n®  92. 

GULE  0/* August,  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  fir  ft  of  Auguft.  It  is  called 
the^a/r  of  Au£iifl%  from  the  Latin  gula,  " a throat,** 
for  this  rcafon,  that  one  Quirinus,  a tribune,  having 
a daughter  that  had  a difcalc  in  her  throat,  went  to 
Pope  Alexander,  the  fixth  from  St  Peter,  and  defired 
of  him  to  fee  ibe  chains  that  St  Peter  was  chained  with 
under  Nero  ; which  rcquclt  being  granted,  and  Ihc,. 
killing  the  chains,  was  cured  of  her  difeafe ; where- 
upon the  Pope  inftituted  this  fcall  in  honour  of  St  Pc- 
ttr;  and,  as  before,  this  day  was  termed  only  the 
calends  of  Auguft,  it  was  on  this  occafion  called  in- 
differently either  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula , 
from  what  wrought  the  miracle  ; or  the  guU  of  Au- 
j^/l,  from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was 
wrought. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  a corruption  of  the  French 
moidgtula,  which  in  this  fcicncc  tigiiiiics  11  red,”  and 


is  reprefented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  lines.  It  Gull- 
may  ferve  of  itfelf  to  denote  martial  proweft,  boldnefs,  I!  * 
and  bard inefs;  for  the  ancients  uitd  this  colour  to  GutIK 
make  them  hives  terrible  to  their  enemies,  to  ftir  up  w ^ 
magnanimity,  and  to  prevent  the  feeing  of  blood,  by 
the  likenefs  of  the  colours;  for  which  rcafon  perhaps  it 
is  ufcd  by  the  Englifh.  But,  according  to  G.  Leigh, 
if  this  tiu&urc  is  compounded  with 

Or.  ^ r Delire. 

Arg.  I - I En»y. 

Azu.  Ardour. 

Vcr.  I 2. 1 1 Strength. 

Pur.  I o'  1 Juft  ice. 

Sab.  J v-  Wearincfs. 

This  colour  is  by  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  heralds 
ranked  before  azure  ; but  French  herald*,  N.  Upton 
and  his  followers,  prefer  azure  to  it. 

GULL,  in  ichthyology.  See  L.mus. 

GULF,  a broad  and  capacious  bay  comprehended 
between  two  promontories,  and  fometimes  taking  the 
name  of  a fa  when  it  is  very  exteniive  ; but  particu- 
larly when  it  only  communicates  with  the  fea  by  means 
of  a ftrait.  Such  are  the  Luxine  or  Black  Sea,  other- 
wife  called  the  Gulf  of  ConjLrimfe ; the  Adriatic 
Sea,  called  alfo  the  Gulf  of  Vtn'ut  i the  gulph  of  Si- 
dra near  Barbary  ; and  the  gulph  of  Lions  near 
France.  All  ihtfe  gulfs  art  in  the  Mediterranean. 

There  are,  bolides  the  golf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  gulph  of  California,  which  are  in 
North  America.  There  are  alfo  the  gulf  of  Pcrfia,  o- 
therwife  called  the  Red  Sta,  between  Pei  ft  a and  Ara- 
bia ; the  gulf  of  Bengal  in  India  ; and  the  gulfs  of 
Cochinchina  and  Kamtfchatkn,  near  the  countries  of 
the  fame  name. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  golfe , and  that 
from  the  Italian  gedfo,  which  fignify  the  lame.  Some 
deduce  thefe  further  from 'the  Greek  ?•>-*>&•,  which 
Giulhart  again  derives  from  the  Hebrew  3*0 gob.  Du 
Cange  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Latin gulfam,. 
or  gulfiu.  which  fignify  tiie  fame  thing. 

GULLET.  See  Gula.  , 

GUM  (Gnmi),  is  a concrete  vcgctable’juice,  of  no 
particular  fmell  or  taftc,  becoming  vifeous  and  tena- 
cious when  moiftened  with  water  ; totally  dittolving  in 
water  iuto  a liquid,  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  gum  ; not  dittolving  in  vi- 
nous fpiriu  or  in  oils  ; burning  in  the  fire  to  a black 
coal,  without  mctiing  or  catching  flame  ; fu  fie  ring  no 
diftipation  in  the  heat  of  boiiiug  water. 

The  true  gums  arc  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth, 
gum  fenega,  the  gum  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and 
luch  like.  All  clfc  have  more  or  Icfs  of  refin  in  them. 

Gvm  Arabic  is  the  produce  of  a fpectes  of  Mimosa; 
which  fee. 

The  medical  chara&erof  gum  arabic  is  its  glutinous 
quality,  in  confcqucncc  of  which  it  ferves  to  incraftate  • 
ami  obtund  thin  acrid  liumours,  fo  proves  ufcful  iu  * 
tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  hoai  lent  lies,  in  fluxes 
of  the  belly  with  gripes,  and  where  the  mucus  is  abra- 
ded from  the  bowels  or  -from  the  urethra.  In  a dyfii- 
ria  the  true  gum  arabic  is  more  cooling  than  the  other 
fimplc  gum»,  fo  fhould  be  preferred. 

One  ounce  of  gum  arabic  renders  a pint  of  water  con- 
fidcraUy  glutinous:  four  ounces  gives  it  a thick  fyrupy 
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On*n  confidence  : but  for  mucilage,  one  part  gum  to  two 
*“v— ~ parts  water  is  required  i and  for  fome  purpofes  an  equal 
proportion  will  be  neceflary. 

Vol.  I.  In  Dr  Per  civil’s  EfTays  wc  have  the  following  cu- 

Ac.  jioufc  aceount,  by  Mr  Henry,  of  the  faculty  which 
this  gum  hath  of  dilTblving  and  keeping  fufpended 
in  water  not  only  refinoxs  but  alfo  other  fubllances, 
winch  fhould  feem  not  likely  to  be  at  all  affected  by  it. 

H One  fcruple  of  balfam  of  tohi,  rubbed  with  "half 
an  ounce  of  diftillcd  rain-water,  added  gradually  to  it 
for  15  minutes,  formed  a mixture,  which  on  ft»r.*i'ng 
about  a minute  fubfided,  but  re-tinitcd  by  fhaking  : 
being  fet  by  a few  days,  the  baffam  became  a concrete 
maf?,  not  main  mifcible  by  fhaking  up  the  bottle.  The 
fame  quantity  required  more  trituration  to  mix  it, with 
common  pump-water.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame,  rub- 
bed with  15  grains  of  gum  arabic,  was  nearly  as  long 
in  perfectly  uniting  with  half  an  ounce  of  dill  tiled  wa- 
ter as  that  without  the  gum.  This  was  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  the  latter  piece  being  more  refinnns;  however, 
though  on  long  (landing  there  was  a fmall  fediment,  it 
immediately  reunited  a week  after  by  agitation.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  balfam  capivi  united  very  fmootldy  with 
half  an  ounce  of  diftillcd  water,  by  the  medium  of  three 
grains  of  gum  arable.  Five  grains  of  the  gum  were 
not  fo  effectual  with  pump-water.  Balfam  Peru  ten 
drops,  with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  diftillcd  water 
half  an  ounce,  formed  a neat  white  emulfion,  but  with 
common  water  a very  unequal  mixture.  Gum  myrrh 
(powdered  that  there  might  be  no  difference  in  the  fe- 
vt  ral  quantities  ufed),  half  a fcruple,  dififolved  readily 
with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  in  both  kinds  of  water, 
and  even  mixed  with  them  by  longer  trituration  with- 
out any  medium,  but  more  eafily  with  diftilhd  than 
common  fpring  water.  Olibanum,  maftich,  gum  gua- 
iacum,  and  galbanum,  may  likewife  be  mixed  with 
water  by  rubbing,  without  any  gum  arabic  or  egg. 
The  fpring-water  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  experiments  was 
• very  aluminous. 

‘4  In  the  making  of  all  the  falinc  preparations,  when 
any  conlidejablc  quantities  of  water  arc  ufed,  diftillcd 
or  pure  rain  or  river  water  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  ; 
for  the  ctdcareoui,  aluminous,  and  fclenitical  matter, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  moft  fpring  water,  will  ren- 
der any  fait  difTolvcd  in  it  very  impure. 

•*  The  folution  of  crude  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  being  fo  eafily  accompli  (lied,  and  it  being 
very  difagrcefeble  to  many  patients,  and  to  fomealmoli 
impoffible,  to  fwallow  pills,  bolufc*,  or  elc&uaries,  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  calomel,  cinnabar,  and  the 
other  heavy  and  metalline  bodies  commonly  adminifter- 
cd  only  under  thefe  forms,  might  not  by  the  fame 
kneans  be  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  gi- 
ven more  agreeably  in  a liquid  form.  . I accordingly 
Tubbed  ten  grains  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  a fcruple 
gum  arabic,  with  a fufficlcnt  quantity  of  diftillcd 
water  to  form  a mucilage,  and  added  a drachm  of 
fimple  fyrup  and  three  drachms  more  of  water.  This 
makes  an  agreeable  little  draught  ; and  having  flood 
about  half  an  hour  without  depofiting  any  fediment,  I 
added  three  drachms  more  of  water  to  it;  and  nntwith- 
fianding  the  mucilage  wag  rendered  fo  much  more  di- 
late, very  little  of  the  cinnabar  fubfided  even  after  it 
fuJ  flood  fome  days. 

“ Steel  (imply  prepared,  and  prepared  tin,  were  both 
N° i+J- 
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mixed  with  water  by  their  own  weight  of  gum  arabic.  Gum. 
and  remained  fufpended,  except  a very  fmall  portion  of  — 
each,  which  was  not  reduced  So  a fufficicntly  fine 
powder. 

**  Five  grains  of  calomel  were  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  diftillcd  water  and  half  a drachm  of  limple 
fyrup  by  means  of  five  grains  of  gum  arabic,  which 
kept  it  fufitcicntly  fufpended:  a double  quantity  of  the 
gum  preferved  the  mixture  uniform  flill  longer.  In  this 
form  it  will  Ire  much  more  eafily  given  to  children  than 
in  fyrups,  confcrver,  Ac.  as  a great  part  of  it  is  gene- 
rally wafted,  in  forcing  thufe  viletd  vehicles  into  tnem; 
and  it  may  be  joined  with  fcammony  and  other  refinous 
purgatives  by  the  fame  method,  and  of  thefe  perhaps 
the  gnm  arabic  would  be  the  befl  corrcdor. 

**  Gum  arabic  likewife  greatly  abates  the  difagree- 
able  tafte  of  the  corrofive  fublimate,  mixed  with  water 
inftead  of  brandy  ; and  (from  the  few  trials  I have 
made)  fits  eaficr  on  the  ftomach,  and  will  not  be  fo  apt  ■ 
to  betray  the  patient  by  the  fmcll  of  the  brandy. 

“ Mr  Plcuck,  who  fit  ft  inftru&cd  us  in  the  method 
of  mixing  quickfilver  with  mucilage,  obferves  (and 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  it),  that  this  prepa- 
ration is  not  fo  apt  to  bring  on  a fpitting  as  the 
ardent.  mixed  by  any  other  medium,  or  as  the 
falinc  and  other  mercurial  preparations. — How  far  the 
theory  by  which  he  accounts  f >r  it  may  be  juft  is  not 
of  much  importance  ; but  it  may  perhaps  he  worth 
while  to  inquire,  whether  it  would  not  be  equally 
cfftdual  in  preventing  calomel,  and  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  from  affe fling  the  mouth — If  fo,  it 
it  not  improper,  where  a falivation  is  intended,  to  give 
cmulftotib  with  gum  arabic  and  other  mucilaginous  li- 
quors for  the  patient’s  common  drink,  as  by  that  means 
the  fpitting  may  be  retarded  ? And,  on  the  contrary, 
may  it  not  be  a ufeful  medicine  to  diminilh  the  dif- 
charge  when  too  copious  ? 

**  The  following  cafe  may  in  fome  meafurc  ferve  to 
confirm  the  above  obfervation. — A gentleman,  always 
eafily  affeded  by  mercurial:^  having  taken  about  2 6 
grains  of  calomel  in  dofes  from  one  to  three  grains,  not- 
withftanding  he  was  purged  every  third  day,  was  fud- 
dcnly  ft t red  with  a falivation.  He  fpat  plentifully,  hii 
breath  was  very  fetid,  teeth  loofe,  and  his  gums,  fau- 
ces, and  the  margin  of  his  tongue,  greatly  ulcerated 
and  inflamed.  He  was  directed  to  ufe  the  following 
girgle.  Gum . a rab.  Jetniune.  fohe  in  aqu*  font, 

bullient.  fetHt.  £5*  addt  met.  rvfae.  unc.  Unam.  M.  ft.  gargar. 

And  to  drink  freely  of  a ptifan  prepared  with  aq  IcrJ. 
fib.  ij  gum.  arabic.  unc.  if.  nit r. pur.  drachm,  ij.facchar.  alb. 
unc.j.  His  purgative  was  repeated  the  fucceeding 
morniig.  The  next  day  his  gums  were  lefs  inflamed, 
but  the  floughB  on  his  tongue,  Ac.  were  flill  as  foul: 
his  fpitting  was  much  the  lame:  he  had  drank  about  a 
pint  of  the  ptifan.  Some  fit.  vkrioii  was  added  to  the 
gargle.  From  thia  day  to  the  fourth  he  was  purged 
every  day  without  effed,  hi#  falivation  flill  continued, 
his  mouth  was  no  better,  he  had  negleded  the  muci- 
laginous drink.  This  evening  he  was’jKrfuaded  to  drink 
about  a pint  of  it  which  remained,  and  he  had  it  re- 
peated, and  drank  very  freely  of  it  that  night.  On 
the  fifth  morning  the  purgative  was  again  repeated. 

Though  it  operated  very  little,  yej  the  change  was 
very  furprifing : his  mouth  was  nearly  well,  and  hi* 
ptyalifm  greatly  decrcafed.  The  ptifan  was  repeated ; 
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Gum.  and  on  the  fixth  day,  being  quite  well,  he  wai  permitted 
"•v*—  to  go  abroad.” 

In  Mr  Haffelquift's  Trawla  we  have  an  inftance  of 
the  extraordinary  nutritive  virtue*  of  thia  gum.  “ The 
Ab>  (Tinian*  (fayshc)  make  a journey  every  year  to 
Cairo,  to  fell  the  nrodufii  of  their  countiy.  They  muft 
travel  over  terrible  dc  farts,  and  their  journey  depend* 
a*  much  on  the  weather  as  a voyage  at  fea  : confc- 
quently  they  know  as  little  as  a ft  am  an  how  long  they 
muft  be  on  their  journey  ; and  the  neccflaries  of  life 
inay  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lafts  too 
long.  This  happened  to  the  A by  Ionian  caravan  in  the 
year  1740,  their  provi  turns  being  con  fumed  when 
they  had  flill  two  months  to  travel.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  fcarch  for  femething  among  their  merchan- 
dife  wherewith  they  might  f up  port  nature;  and  found 
nothing  more  proper  than  gum  arabic,  of  which  they 
had  carried  a conlidcrablc  quantity  along  with  them. 
This  ferved  to  fupport  above  toco  perfons  for  two 
months ; and  the  caravan  at  Uft  arrived  at  Cairo  with- 
out any  great  lofs  of  people  either  by  hunger  or 
difeafes." 

Gum  Stneca,  is  a gum  extremely  rcfcmbling  gum 
■rahic.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senega  runs,  in  loofc  or  finglc  drops  ; 
but  thefe  arc  much  larger  than  tliofe  of  the  gum  ara- 
bic ufualiy  arc  ; fometirocs  it  is  of  the  bignefa  of  an 
egg,  and  fomrtimes* much  larger  : the  furface  is  very 
rough  or  wrinkled,  and  appears  much  lets  bright  than 
the  inner  fubllance  where  the  maffes  are  broken.  It 
has  no  fmcll,  and  fcarce  any  tafte.  It  is  probably  pro- 
duced from  a tree  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former. 
The  virtues  of  it  arc  the  fame  with  the  gum  arabic  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  fned  in  medicine,  unlcfs  as  mixed  with 
the  gum  arabic:  the  dyerssnd  other  artificers  confume 
the  great  quantities  of  it  that  are  annually  imported 
hither.  The  negroes  diffolvc  it  in  milk,  and  in  that 
ftate  make  it  a principal  ingradient  in  many  of  their 
difhes,  and  often  feed  on  it  thu*  alone. 

Gum  Tregacanlk,  the  gum  of  the  t rag  act  nth,  a thorny 
bufti  growing  in  Crete,  Aha,  and  Greece.  See  A- 

(TR4CSIUI. 

Other  fubftanccs  known  by  the  name  of  gum/  arc  as 
follow : 

Gum  /fmmtniiv.  See  Ammoniac. 

Gum  J'.hnu,  See  Amyris.  * 

Gum  Koto.  See  Keno. 

Gum  Gnaiacum.  See  Gvaiaci'M. 

Gum  Lucca.  Sec  Coccus  and  Eacca. 

Gum,  smong  gardeners,  a kind  of  gangrene  inci- 
dent to  fruit-trees  of  the  ftone  kind,  arifing  from  a 
rormption  of  the  fap,  which,  by  its  vifeidity,  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree, 
is,  by  the  piotrufion  of  other  juice,  made  to  extrava- 
fate  and  00/e  out  upon  the  bark. 

When  the  diilemper  furroundsthe  branch,  it  admits 
of  no  remedy  ; but  when  only  on  one  part  of  a bough, 
it  fttcmld  he  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  fame  cow- 
dung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with  a linen 
cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Quintinie  direfls  to  cut  off 
the  morbid  branch  two  or  three  inches  below  the  part 
aift&cd. 

GUMMA,  a fort  of  venereal  excrefcence  on  the 
periofteum  of  the  bones. 

GUMS,  in  anatomy,  the  hard  flcfhy  fubftancc  in 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 


either  jaw,  through  which  the  teeth  fpring  from  the  Oun. 
jawbone.  See  Anatomy,  n°  10*.  » - 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  fpongy,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  teeth;  but  the  caufe  is  frequently  a ftony 
kind  of  cruft,  which  forms  itfelf  therein,  which  when 
feparated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former  ftate, 
cfpecially  if  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  the  iofufion  cf 
rofes  four  parts,  and  the  tinfture  of  myrrh  one  part.-— 

The  (curvy  is  another  diforder  which  affeds  the  gums. 

This  diforder,  when  not  .manifeft  in  any  other  part, 
fpmetimes  appears  in  this  : indeed,  when  a fcorbutic 
diforder  invades  the  whole  habit,  its  firft  fymptom  is 
a putrid  ftate  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a fire-arm,  or  weapon  of 
offence,  which  forcibly  difehargts  a ball  or  other  hard 
and  folid  matter  through  a cylindric  tube,  by  menus  of 
inflamed  gun  powder.  Sec  Gtm-PotrniK. 

The  word  gun  now  inctudes  moft  of  the  fpcdcs  of 
fire-arms  ; piftols  and  mortars  being  almoft  the  only 
ones  excepted  from  this  ricnominatioo.  They  are  di- 
vided into  great  and  fmall  guns  : the  former  including 
all  that  we  nlfo  call  cannon,  ordnance,  sjt  artillery  ; 
the  latter  includes  mufqucts,  carabines,  mufquctoons, 
blundcrbuffes,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  thefe  weapons  were 
firft  invented.  Though,  comparatively  fpeaking,  the 
introduction  of  guns  into  the  weftem  part  of  the  world 
is  but  of  a modern  date  ; yet  it  it  certain  that  in  Tome 
parts  of  Afia  they  have  been  ufed,  though  in  a very 
rude  and  iraperfedl  manner,  for  many  ages. — Philo- 
ft  rat  us  fpcakt  of  a city  near  the  river  Hyphafis  in  the 
Indies,  which  wa|  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,bccaufr  they  threw 
thunder  and  lightning  upon  their  enemies.  Hence  foinc 
imagine  that  guns  were  ufed  by  the  eaftern  nations  even 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gieat;  but  however  this 
may  be,  many  of  our  modern  travellers  tffert  that  they 
were  ufed  in  Chins  as  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrill  85, 
and  have  continued  in  ufe  ever  fince. 

The  firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  guns  in  Europe  is 
in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  flourished  in  the 
13th  century.  In  a treatife  written  by  him  about  the 
year  1280,  he  propofes  to  apply  the  violent  explofive 
force  of  gun  powder  for  the  dettru&ion  of  armies.  In 
1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a German  monk,  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  though 
it  is  certainly  known  that  this  competition  is  dtferibed 
by  Bacon  in  fome  of  his  treatife*  long  before  the  time 
of  Schwartz.  The  following  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  Schwartz  invented  gun- powder.  Ha- 
ving pounded  the  materials  for  it  in  a mortar,  which 
lie  afterwards  covired  with  a ftone,  a fpark  of  fire  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  the  mortar  and  fet  the  mixture  on 
fire ; upon  which  the  explofion  blew  the  ftone  to  a con- 
fidarablc  diftance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz 
might  be  taught  the  fimplcft  method  of  applying  it  in 
war;  for  Bacon  fcims  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  <j»f  tiling  it  to  be  by  the  violent  cffoit  of  the  flame 
unconfined,  and  which  is  indeed  capable  of  producing 
aftoniftiing  effects  The  figure  and  name  of  wmrtars  • See  Gm* 
given  to  a fpetiet  of  old  artillery,  and  their  employment 
(which  was  throwing  great  ftone  bullets  at  an  elevation  >, 
very  much  corroborate*  this  conjecture. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Schwartz,  we  find  guns 
commonly  made  ufc  of  as  inftruments  of  war.  Great 
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pun*  were  firft  ufed.  They  \*ere  originally  made  of 
iron-bar*  foldercd  together,  and  fortified  with  ftrong 
iron-hoop;.;  forr.e  of  which  are  Hill  to  be  feen,  viz.  one 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  two  at  Woolwich,  and  one 
in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Li  (bon.  Other*  were  made  of 
thin  (beet*  of  iron  rolled  up  together  and  hooped)  and 
on  emergencies  they  were  made  of  leather,  with  plate* 
of  iron  or  copper.  Thcfc  piece*  were  made  in  a rude 
and  imperfeft  manner,  like  the  firft  cilays  of  many  new 
invention*.  Stone  balls  were  thrown  out  of  them,  and 
a fmall  quantity  of  powder  ufed  on  account  of  their 
weaknef*.  Thcfc  piece*  had  no  ornaments,  were  placed 
on  their  carriage*  by  ringB,  and  were  of  a cylindrical 
form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were  made  i*  uncer- 
tain : the  Venetians,  however,  ufed  cannon  at  the  fiegc 
of  Claudia  jefla,  now  called  Cbioggia,  in  1366,  which 
were  brought  thither  by  two  Germans,  with  fomc 
powder  and  leaden  bails;  as  likewife  in  their  wars  with 
the  Gcnocfc  in  1379.  King  Edward  HI.  made  ufe  of 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Crcfly  in  1 346,  and  at  the  fiege 
of  Calais  in  1 347.  Cannon  were  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Conflantinople,  then  in  poffcf- 
fion  of  the  Chnitian*,  in  1394,  and  in  that  of  1452, 
that  threw  a weight  of  loolb.  but  they  generally  burd 
either  the  fird,  fecund,  or  third  (hot.  Louis  XII.  had 
one  cad  at  Tours,  of  the  fame  fue,  which  threw  a 
ball  from  the  Badile  to  Charcnton.  One  of  thofc  fa- 
mous cannon  was  taktn  at  the  fiege  of  Ditu  in  1546, 
by  Don  John  de  Caflro;  and  is  in  the  cattle  of  St  Jui- 
liao  da  Barra,  10  miles  from  Li(bon  ; it*  length  is  20 
feet  7 inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6 feet  3 inches, 
and  it  difeharges  a ball  of  too  lb.  It  hits  neither  dolphins, 
ring*,  nor  button  ; is  of  a curious  kind  of  metal ; and 
has  a larpe  Indoitan  infciiption  upon  it,  which  fay*  it 
was  call  in  1409. 

Formerly  the  cannon  were  dignified  with  uncommon 
names;  for,  in  1503,  Louis  XII.  had  12  braf*  can- 
non call,  of  an  extraordinary  fixe,  called  after  the 
names  of  the  12  peers  of  France.  The  Spanilh  and 
Portuguese  called  them  after  their  faints.  The  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  w hen  he  marched  before  Tunis,  founded 
the  12  apofUes.  At  Milan  there  is  a 70  pounder, 
called  the  PimosUtlle / and  one  at  Boit-lc-duc,  called 
the  Devil A 60  pounder  at  Duvcr-caftle,  called 
Elizabeth'  1 pocket -pijlol.  An  80  pounder  in  the  Tower 
of  London  (formerly  in  Edinburgh-cadle),  called 
A I omits- meg.  An  80  pounder  in  the  toyal  arfenal  at 
Berlin,  called  the  7 bunderer.  An  80  pounder  at  Ma- 
lago,  called  the  Terrible.  Two  curious  60  pounder* 
in  the  arfenal  at  Bremen,  called  the  MeJJrr.gtrt  of  lad 
And,  laiUy,  an  uncommon  70  pounder  in  the 
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cattle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that 
failened  the  copper- plates  which  covered  the  ancient 
Pantheon,  with  this  infeription  upon  it : Ex  davit 
t rubai  thus  portion  sfgripp*. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  thcfc  uncom- 
mon name*  were  generally  abolifhed,  and  the  following 
more  univcrfal  one*  took  place,  x*’;:. 


carthouQ 
Ballard  cannon, 
or  4 carthoun 
4 Carthoun 
Whole  culverins 


Pounders, 

Cwt. 

.bout  90 

|=36 

79 

= »4 

60 

= i3 

S° 

Pounder*. 

Cwt. 

Demi  culvcrin* 

= 9 

30 

Falcon 

= 6 

2$ 

f lowed  fort 

= 5 

*3 

Sackcr  s ordinary 

= 6 

1 J 

C larged  fize 

= 8 

18 

Bafiliflc 

= 48 

Serpentine 

= 4 

8 

Afpic 

= > 

7 

Dragon 

= 6 

12 

Syren 

— 60 

81 

Falconet 

= 3.  J.  & » 
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Movent,  which  carried  a ball  of  10  or  1 2 ounces.  See. 
Rabinct,  which  carried  a ball  of  16  ounces. 

Thefe  curious  name*  of  bcafls  and  birds  of  prey 
were  adopted  on  account  of  their  fwiftnefi  in  motion 
or  of  their  cruelty  ; as  the  falconet,  falcon,  facker,  and 
culvcrin,  fltc.  for  their  fwifmefs  in  flying  j the  batilift, 
Terpentine,  afpike,  dragon,  fvren,  See.  for  their  ciueltr. 

At  prefent  cannon  take  their  names  from  the  weight 
of  the  ball  they  difeharge.  Thus  a piece  that  difehar- 
ges a ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a i\ pounder  ; one 
that  carries  a ball  of  1 2 pounds,  is  called  a 1 2 poun- 
der ; and  fo  of  the  red,  divided  into  the  following 
forts,  viz. 

Ship-guns,  confiding  in  42,  36,  32,  24,  18,  12, 
9,  6,  and  3 pounders.  . 

Gairifun-guns,  iu  42,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9,  and  6 
pounders. 

Battering-guns,  in  24,  1 8,  and  12  pounder*. 

Field  piece*,  in  12,  9,  6,  5,  2,  1*,  l,  and  & 
pounders. 

Mortar*  arc  thought  to  have  beqp  fully  as  ancient 
as  cannon.  They  were  employed  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  to  throw  balla  of  red-hot  iron,  dones,  See.  long 
before  the  invention  of  {hell*.  Thefe  lad  arc  thought 
to  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  ufe  of  them  in  war 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  following  accident.  A citi- 
zen of  Venlo,  at  a certain  fellival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  threw  a number  of  dull*,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a houfc  and  fet  fire  to  it,  by  which 
misfortune  the  greattd  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  allies.  The  fird  account  of  (hells  ufed  for  military 
purpofes  Jt  in  1233,  when  Naples  was  befirged  by 
Charles  VIII.  Hillory  inform*  us  with  more  certainty, 
that  (lulls  were  thrown  out  of  moitar*  at  the  fiege  of 
Wachtcndonk,  in  Guclderkmd,  in  1588,  by  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield.  Mr  Maltcr,  an  Enghfh  engineer,  firft 
taught  the  French  the  art  of  throwing  (hells,  which 
they  pradlfcd  at  the  fiege  of  Muttc  in  1634.  The 
mcthoi  of  throwing  red  hot  balls  out  of  mortars  was 
firft  certainly  put  in  predice  at  the  (iegc  of  Stralfund 
in  1675  l^e  <leAorof  Brandcnburgh ; though  fome 
fay  in  1653  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen.  For  the  proper 
diinenfion*  of  guns,  their  weight,  the  metal  of  which 
they  arc  formed,  See.  fee  the  article  Guksuv. 

Muikcts  were  fnd  ufed  at  the  fiegc  of  Rhegc  in  the 
year  1521.  The  Spaniards  were  the  tirJl  who  armed 
part  of  their  foot  with  thefe. weapon*.  At  fit  it  they 
were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  ufed  without  a reft. 
They  had  match-lock9,  and  did  execution  at  a great 
diilar.ee.  Qn  their  march  the  foldicrs  carried  only 
the  reds  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
mufkets  after  them.  They  were  very  flow  in  loading, 
not  only  by  rcafon  of  the  unwicMiaeft  of  thtir  pieces, 
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and  htcaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  feparate, 
but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 
match  ; fo  that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  brilk  as  ours 
is  now.  Afterwards  a lighter  matchlock-muflcct 
came  in  ufe : and  they  carried  their  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  which  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a charge 
of  powder.  The  balls  were  carried  loofe  in  a pouch, 
and  a priming-born  hanging  by  their  fide.  The  muf- 
kets  with  refta  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  T.  The  lighter 
kind  fucceeded  them,  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  they  alfo  were  difufed, 
and  the  troops  throughout  Europe  armed  with  fire- 
locks. 

GUNDELIA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fegregatse  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
daf*  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofit #.  There  is  fcarce  any 
calyx,  but  quinqueflorous,  with  tubular  hermaphrodite 
florets  ; the  receptacle  hriflly,  with  fcarce  any  pappus. 
GUNELLUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Dlekmius. 


GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  fervicc  of 
the  cannon,  or  one  (killed  to  fire  the  guns. 

In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  garrifons,  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  this  officer  carries  a field  ftaff,  and 
a large  powder-horn  in  a firing  over  his  left  (boulder  : 
he  marches  ^y  the  guns;  and  when  there  is  any  appre- 
hention  of  danger,  his  field- ftaff  is  armed  with  match. 
His  bufinefs  is  to  lay  the  gun  to  pafs,  and  to  help  ta 
load  and  traverfe  her. 

Mafler  Gvhn **,  a patent-officer  of  the  ordnance, 
who  is  appointed  to  teach  all  fuch  as  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  mailer-general  the  abi- 
lity of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of  the  king's 
gunners.  To  every  fcholar  he  adminiftert  an  oath 
not  to  ferve,  without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  ftate; 
or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery  hut  fuch  as  have 
taken  the  faid  oath. 

GUNNER  A,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  ciafs  of  plants.  The 
amentum  confirta  of  unifl  >rous  feales  ; there  is  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla ; the  germen  is  bidented,  with  two 
flyles  and  one  feed. 


Gunner, 
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IS  the  art  of  charging,  directing,  and  exploding  fire- 
arms, as  cannons,  mortars,  mulkcta,  &c.  to  the  bell; 
advantage. — As  this  art  depends  greatly  on  having  the 
guns  and  (hot  of  a proper  fize  and  figure,  and  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  it  hence  fallows  that  the  proper 
ditnentlons,  &c.  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms  come  pro- 
perly to  be  confidcred  under  the  prefent  article. 

Sect.  I.  Hi/iory  of  Gunnery. 

The  ancients,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  gunpowder 
and  fire-arms,  had  notwithftanding  machines  which 
were  capable  of  difeharging  fionrs,  darts,  and  ariows, 
with  great  force.  Thefe  iVcrc  a&uatcd  chiefly  by  the 
elaflic  force  of  ropes,  or  of  (Irong  fprings,  and  re- 
quired a great  number  of  men  to  work  them  ; for 
which  rcafon,  the  cxplofion  of  gunpowder,  as  atling 
inflantaneoufly,  and  feeminglv  with  irreiillible  force, 
feemed  to  be  a mod  proper  fuccedaneum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  trigines  in  former  times 
were  a&cated.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  eafily  applied.  Though  the  expe- 
riment of  Bartholomew*  Schwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a good  hint  towards  this  ap- 
plication in  a fucccftful  manner,  yet  the  violent  re- 
action of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  veflels 
rendered  them  vrry  apt  to  buril,  to  the  great  danger 
of  thofe  who  flood  near  them.  The  gunpowder  in 
thofc  days,  therefore,  was  much  weaker  than  it  i6  now 
made;  though  this  proved  a very  infufficicnt  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  above  mentioned.  It  wa*  alfo  loon 

«Tcovcicd,  that  iron -bullet  a of  much  lefs  weight  than 
me  ones  would  be  more  efficacious  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  llrongcr  powder.  This  occafioncd 
an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  caunon, 
which  were  now  caft  of  brafs.  • Thefe  were  lighter  and 
more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  ftrongcr  in  proportion  to  their  bore. 
Thus  they  were  capable  of  enduring  greater  charges 
uf  a better  powder  than  what  had  been  formerly  ufed; 


and  their  iron-bullets  (which  were  from  40  to  60 
pounds  weight), being  impelled  with  greater  velocities, 
were  more  effectual  than  the  heavicJl  floncs  could  ever 
prove.  This  change  took  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  century. 

By  this  means  powder  compounded  in  the  manner 
now  pra&ifed  over  all  Europe  came  firfl  in  ufe.  But 
the  change  of  the  proportion  of  material*  was  not  the 
only  improvement  it  received.  The  method  of  grain- 
ing it  is  undoubtedly  a confiderable  advantage.  „At 
firll  the  powder  was  always  in  the  form  of  fine  meal, 
fuch  as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials 
together.  It  is  douhtful  whether  the  firfl  graining 
of  powder  was  intended  to  incrcafe  its  ftrength,  or 
only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  filling  into  fmall 
charges  and  the  charging  of  fmall  arms,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whilfl  meal-powder 
was  ft  ill  made  ufe  of  for  cannon.  But  at  laft  the  ad-, 
ditional  ftrength  which  the  grained  powder  was  found 
to  acquire  from  the  free  paflage  of  the  air  between  the 
grams,  occafioncd  the  meal-powdeT  to  be  entirely  laid 
alkie. 

For  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  the  formation  of 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved;  the  bed  pieces 
of  modem  artillery  differing  little  in  their  proportions 
from  thofe  ufed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Indeed 
lighter  and  (horter  pieces  have  been  often  propofed 
and  effayed  ; but  though  they  have  their  advantages 
in  particular  cafes,  yet  it  feems  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogether  infufficient  for  general  fervtce. 
But  though  the  proportions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  ufe  and 
application  have  undergone  confiderable  alterations ; 
the  fame  ends  being  now  accompliftud  by  fmafter 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  neceffary. 
Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  universally  approved 
of  *are  thofe  formerly  called  cannons  t carrying 

a ball  of  24  pounds  weight ; it  being  found  by  expe- 
rience! that  their  ftrokc,  though  left  violent  than  that 
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itymry  of  larger  pieccG,  is  yet  diffidently  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  ufual  profile*  of  fortification  ; and  that 
the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and 
the  ammunition  they  fpare,  give  them  great  advanta- 
ge* beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in 
making  breaches.  The  method  alfo  of  making  a 
breach,  by  firll  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  a*  low  as 
pnfTiblc  before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat 
down,  Teems  alfo  to  be  a confidcrablc  modern  improve- 
ment in  the  prattical  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  moft 
confidcrablc  improvement  in  the  pradice  is  the  method 
of  firing  with  (mail  quantities  of  powder,  and  eleva- 
ting the  piece  fo  that  the  bullet  may  juft  go  clear  of 
the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  iht'ir  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullet,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  angle,  and  with  a fmall  velocity,  docs  not  bury 
itfelf,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  fired  : and  therefore,  if  the  piece  he  pla- 
ced in  a line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  to  filence, 
or  the  front  it  is  to  fwccp,  each  (hot  rakes  the  whole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front  ; and  has  thereby  a 
much  greater  chance  of  difabling  the  defendants,  and 
demounting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  have  if  fired 
in  the  common  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vaubat*,  and  was  by  him  ftylcd  Batterie  a Ri- 
cothtl.  It  was  firft  put  in  pradice  in  the  year 
1692  at  the  fiege  of  Aeth. — Something  fimilar  to 
this  was  put  in  pradice  by  the  kiug  of  Prufiia  at 
the  battle  of  Rofbach  in  1757.  He  had  fcveral  fix- 
inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions  and  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  ene- 
my’s lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe.  They  were 
charged  with  eight  ounces  of  powder,  and  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and  did  gTcat 
execution  ; for  the  fhells  rolling  along  the  lines  with 
burning- fufes  made  the  flout  eft  of  the  enemy  not  wait 
for^heir  bu riling. 

Sect.  II.  Theory  of  Gunnery . 

4,  Theory  of  The  ufe  of  fire-arms  had  been  known  for  a long 
RanBery  time  before  any  theory  concerning  them  was  at- 
tempted.  The  firft  author  who  wrote  profiffedty  on 
TartaUa  * flight  of  cannon-fhot  was  Tartalca.  In  1537  he 
publiihed  a book,  at  Venice,  intitlcd  AViu  Srienfia ; 
and  afterwards  another,  intilled  S^ffiti  et  Inventioni 
diverfi,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1546,  in  which 
be  treats  profcffcdly  on  tbefe  motions.  His  difeove- 
ries  were  but  few,  on  account  of  the  imperfed  ftate 
of  mechanical  knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he 
determined,  that  the  greateft  range  of  cannon  was  with 
an  elevation  of  45  degrees.  He  likewife  determined, 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  praditioners),that  no  part 
of  the  trad  deferibed  by  a bullet  was  a right  line  j 
although  the  curvature  was  in  fome  cafes  fo  little,  that 
it  was  not  attended  to.  He  compared  it  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fca ; which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
plane,  is  yet  undoubtedly  incurvated  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  He  alfo  affumes  to  himfelf  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gunner’s  quadrant,  and  often  gave  (hrewd 
gueffes  at  the  event  of  fome  untried  methods.  But  as 
he  had  not  opportunities  of  being  converfant  in  the 
radice,  and  founded  his  opinions  only  on  fpeculation, 
e was  condemned  by  moft  of  the  fuccceding  writers, 
though  often  without  any  fufficicnt  reafon.  The  phi- 
lofopTicrg  of  thofe  times  alfo  intermeddled  in  the  que- 


ftions  hence  arifing  ; and  many  difputes  on  motion  Theory, 
were  fet  00  foot  (especially  in  Italy),  which  continued  *■  "‘V  1 J 
till  the  time  of  Galileo,  and  probably  gave  rife  to  his 
celebrated  Dialogue j on  motion.  Thcfe  were  pub- 
liflicd  in  the  year  1638  j but  in  this  interval,  and  be- 
fore Galileo’s  do&rine  was  thoroughly  eftablifted, 
many  theories  of  the  motion  of  military  proje&iles, 
and  many  tables  of  their  comparative  ranges  at  differ- 
ent elevations,  were  published  ; all  of  them  egregioufly 
fallacious,  and  utterly  irreconcileatde  with  the  mo- 
tions of  thefc  bodies.  Very  few  of  the  ancient*  in- 
deed refrained  from  indulging  themfdvei  in  fpe eola- 
tions concerning  the  difference  betwixt  natural,  vio- 
lent, and  mixed  motions  ; although  fcarce  any  two  of 
them  could  agree  in  their  theories.  ? 

It  is  flrangephowever,  that,  during  all  thefc  con-  Hxperi- 
tefts,  fo  few  of  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  the mrD'*  by 
charge  of  artillery  thought  it  worth  whde  to  bring 
thefc  theories  to  the  tell  of  experiment.  Mr  Robins fhc  rsngc*- 
informs  us,  in  his  Picfaie  to  the  Mew  Prineiples  artillery. 
Gunner 7,  that  he  had  met  with  no  more  than  four 
authors  who  had  treated  on  this  fubjcdl.  The  firll 
of  thefe  is  Collado,  who  has  given  the  ranges  of  a fal- 
conet carrying  a three-pound  thot  to  each  point  of  the 
gunner’s  quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  cufto- 
mary  allotment  of  gun-powder.  The  rcfults  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  (hot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  fenfibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
ooe  point  (or  7°|  of  -the  gunner’s  quadrant)  the  range 
was  594  paces  ; at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794. 
paces;  at  three  points,  954  paces;  at  four,  1010  1 
at  five,  1040;  and  at  fix,  1053  paces.  At  the  fe- 
venth  point,  the  range  fell  between  thofe  of  the  third 
and  fourth  ; at  the  eighth  point,  It  fell  between  the 
ranges  of  the  fecond  and  third ; at  the  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  firft  and  fecond  ; at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
ftance  and  that  of  the  firft  point  ; and  at  the  eleventh 
point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece. — The  paces  fpokc 
of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  com- 
mon fleps. 

The  year  after  Collado’s  treatife,  another  appeared 
on  the  fame  fubjeft  by  one  Bourne  an  Engliftmao. 

His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner’s  quadrant,  but  by  degrees  ; and  he  after- 
tains  the  propottions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  point- black  (hot.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  if  the  extent  of  the  point  blank  (hot 
be  reprefented  by  1,  the  range  at  5^  elevation  will  be 
2y,  at  to4'  it  will  be  3j,  at  iy°  it  will  be  4ff 
at  20'  it  will  be  4^,  and  the  greateft  random  will  be 
54.  'Hiis  laft,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  42°;  but  according  to  the  iliength 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppofes  the  flight 
of  the  (hot,  it  may  be  from  450  to  36'’. — He  bath  not 
informed  us  with  what  piece  he  made  his  trials^ 
though  by  his  proportions  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
fmall  one.  This  however  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to,  as  the  relation  between  the  extent  of  different  ran- 
ges varies  extremely  according  to  the  velocity  and  den- 
fily  of  the  bullet. 

After  him  Eldred  and  Anderfon,  both  Engliftmert, 
publilhed  treatifes  on  this  fubjedt.  The  firft  pub- 
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Tbcofy.  Jifhed  hi*  treatife  in  1646,  and  has  given  the  ailual 
* ranges  of  different  pieces  of  aitilhry  at  fmal]  elevation* 
. all  under  ten  degree*.  His  principle*  were  not  rigo- 

roufly  true,  though  not  liable  to  very  coniiderable 
errors  ; yet,  in  conference  of  their  deviation  from  the 
truth,  he  found  it  pnpoflible  to  make  ferae  of  hi*  expe- 
riments agree  with  hi*  principles. 

In  1638,  Galileo  printed  hi*  dialogues  on  motion. 
In  thefe  he  pointed  out  the  general  laws  obferved  by 
suture  in  the  production  and  coir,  pofit  ion  of  motion  ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  deferibed  the  action  and  effeCl* 
of  gravity  oo  falling  bodies.  On  thefe  principles  He 
determined,  that  the  flight  of  a cannon  (hot,  or  any 
ether  proje&ile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a parabola, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  that  track,  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  He  has  alfo  propofrd  the 
mean*  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arife  from 
thence,  and  of  difeoverin*  what  fenftble  cffcCts  that 
rtlillance  would  produce  in  the  motion  of  a bullet  at 
feme  given  diftance  from  the  piece. 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  fhown,  that,  independent 
of  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  all  projectiles  wouH,  in 
their  flight,  defer! be  the  curve  of  a parabola  ; yet 
thofc  who  came  after  him,  feem  never  to  have  imagi* 
_ned  that  it  was  neceffary  to  confider  how  far  the  ope- 
rations of  gunnery  were  affixed  by  this  rcflftar.ee. 
The  fubfequent  writers  indeed  boldly  aJTcrtcd,  without 
making  the  experiment,  that  no  conliderable  variation 
could  arife  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  Jhells  or  cannon  (hot.  In  this  perfualion  they  fup- 
ported  thrmfdvcs  chiefly  by  con  fide  ring  the  extreme 
larity  of  the  air,  compared  with  thofc  denfe  and 
ponderous  bodies  ; and  at  laft  it  become  an  almoft  ge- 
nerally eiUMiihed  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bo- 
dies was  nearly  in  the  curve  of  a parabola. 

5 In  1674.  Mi  Andcrfon' above-mentioned  publilh- 

^ T *a*V  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cffc&s  of  the  gun  ; in 

der^B.  3 which  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
ftrenuoufly  aflerts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullet*  is  in 
the  curve  of  a parabola;  undertaking  to  anfwer  all 
objc&ions  that  could  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 
lame  thing  was  alfo  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondel,  in  a 
treatife  publifhed  at  Paris  in  r68j  ; where,  after  long 
difedflon,  the  author  conclude*,  that  the  variation* 
from  the  air's  rdiftanee  are  fo  flight  as  fcarcc  to  merit 
notice.  The  fame  fubjril  ir  treated  of  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  N'  216.  p.  6R.  by  Dr  Halley  ; 
tntl  he  alfo,  fwayed  by  the  very  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  denfity  of  ihe  air  and  that  of  iron  or  lead, 
thinks  it  rcafonable  to  believe,  that  the  oppofition  of 
the  air  to  large  metal- (hot  is  fcarcely  drfcemibk  ; al- 
though in  fmall  and  light  ihot  he  owus  that  it  mull  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypotht.fi*  went  on  fmoothly  in 
{peculation  ; yet  Andcrfon,  who  made  a great  number 
of  trials,  found  it  impoflible  to  fupport  it  without  fome 
new  modification.  For  though  it  docs  not  appear 
that  he  ever  examined  the  comparative  ranges  of  cither 
cannon  or  muiket  (hot  when  tired  with  their  ufual 
velocities,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  langcs  of  (hells 
thrown  with  fmall  velocities  (in  comparifon  of  thofe 
above  mentioned),  convinced  him  that  thek  whole 
trad  was  not  parabolical.  But  ioftead  of  making 
the  proper  inference*  from  hence,  and  concluding  the 
rcfiiUncc  of  the  air  to  be  of  coniiderablc  efficacy,  he 
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framed  a new  hypothefis ; which  was,  that  the  fliell  or 
bullet,  at  its  firil  difeharge,  flew  to  a certain  diftanre 
in  a light  line,  from  the  end  of  which  fine  only  tt  be- 
gan to  deferibe  a parabola.  And  thia  right  line, 
which  he  calls  the  line  of  the  impulfr  of  the  Jut*  he 
f up  poles  to  be  the  fame  in  all  elevations.  Thus,  by 
afligning  a proper  length  to  th^s  line  of  impulfe,  it  *ra§ 
always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any  two  Ihot*  made 
at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  as  widely  sfwe 
pleafc  to  fuppofe.  But  this  he  could  net  have  done  ivitli 
three  (hots  j nor  indeed  doth  he  ever  tell  u»  the  event 
of  his  experiments  when  three  range*  were  tried  at 
one  time. 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newioo’s  Princifri  was  publilhcd, 
he  particularly  confidcred  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to 
projediles  which  moved  with  fmall  velocities  ; but  is 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experiment* 
on  thofc  which  move  with  fuch  prodigious  fwiftnefs, 
he  did  not  imagine  that  a difference  in  velocity  could 
make  fuch  differences  in  the  refiftance  as  are  now  found 
to  take  place.  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that,  in  fmall  velocities, 
the  refiftance  was  incrcafed  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  the  body  moved  ; that  is, 
a body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 
equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  times  as  much 
refiftance  31  Lite  firft,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would 
meet  with  nine  times  the  refiftance,  See. — This  prin- 
ciple itfclf  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous  with  regard  to 
military  proje&tler  ; though,  if  it  had  been  properly 
attended  to,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  might  even  from 
thence  hare  been  reckoned  much  more  conliJerab!c 
than  was  commonly  dune.  So  far,  however,  were 
thofe  who  treated  this  fubje&  fcieutifically,  from  gi- 
ving a proper  allowance  for  the  refiftance  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  that  their  theories  differed  mull  egrcgioully 
from  the  truth.  Huygens  alone  feems  to  have  at- 
tended to  this  principle:  for,  in  the  year  1690,  he 
published  a treatife  011  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  fome  experiments  tending  to  prove,  that  the 
track  of  aft  pr<  jeddes  moving  with  very  fvrift  mo- 
tions was  widely  different  from  that  of  a parabola. 
All  the  reft  of  the  learned  acquiefced  in  the  juftnefs  of 
Galileo's  doitrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations 
concerning  the  ranges  of  cannon  were  accordingly 
given.  Nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  thefe  error*  till  the 
year  17 16.  At  that  time  Mr  Reffons,  a French  offi- 
ccr  of  artillery,  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  of  lieges 
at  which  he  had  ferved,  by  his  high  military  rank,  and 
by  his  abilities  in  his  profeflion,  gave  in  a memoir  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a member,  im- 
porting, tint,  “ although  it  was  agreed,  that  theory 
joined  with  practice  did  conftityte  the  perfection  of 
ewery  art ; yet  experience  had  taught  him,  that  theory 
was -of  very  little  fcrvice  in  the  ufe  of  mortars  : That 
the  works  of  M-  Blondcl  had  juftly  enough  di  feribed 
the  fcveral  parabolic  lines,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  the  elevation  of  the  piece  ; but  that  prac- 
tice had  convinced  him,  there  was  no  theory  in  tire  ef* 
ftA  of  gunpowder;  for  having  endeavoured,  with  the 
greateft  precifion,  to  point  a mortar  agreeably  to  thefe 
calculations,  he  had  never  been  able  to  cllablifn  any 
folid  foundation  upon  them." 

From  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  it  doth  not  appear 
that  the  fentimcnti  of  Mr  Reffons  were  at  any  time 
controverted,  or  any  rcafon  offered  for  tlie  failure  of 
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Theory  the  theory  of  projectiles  when  applied  to  ufc.  Nothing 
**  ” farther,  however,  was  done  till  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Robins,  who  in  1742  publilhed  a treat ife,  inlitled, 
Mr  Kubio<  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  hath  treated 
firft  intro  particularly  not  only  of  the  rcfiftancc  of  the  almo- 
duc«a  true  fphere,  but  almoft  every  thing  clfe  relating  to  the  flight 
l*lcory'  of  military  projectiles,  and  indeed  advanced  the  theory 
of  gunnery  much  nearer  perfection  than  ever  it  was 
J0  before. 

Hi*  methyl  The  firft  thing  confidered  by  Mr  Robins,  and  which 
of  determU  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  other  particulars  rela- 
ting the  tj[vc  t0  gUnt)ery,  is  the  explofive  force  of  gunpowder. 
Kur.pow-  This  hc  determined  to  be  owing  to  an  elailic  fluid  fi- 
de,/ milar  to  our  atmofphere,  having  its  elaftic  force  greatly 
increafcd  by  the  heat.  “ If  a red-hot  iron  (fays  he) 
be  included  in  a receiver,  and  the  receiver  be  exhauit- 
cd,  and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  the  pow- 
der will  take  fire,  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  bidden  ly 
defeend  upon  the  cxplofion  ; and  though  it  immedi- 
ately afeends  again,  it  will  never  rife  to  the  height  it 
fitft  flood  at,  but  will  continue  depreffed  by  a fpace 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  was  let 
fall  on  the  iron. — The  fame  production  likewife  takes 
place  when  gunpowder  is  fired  in  the  air  1 for  if  a fmall 
quantity  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
glafs  tube,  the  lower  par;  of  which  is  immcrlcd  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  flu;d  be  made  to  rife  fo  near  the  top,  that 
only  a fmall  portion  of  air  is  left  in  that  part  where 
the  gunpowder  is  placed  ; if  in  this  fuuation  the  com- 
munication of  the  upper  part  of  the  lube  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  clofcd,  and  the  gunpowder  fired,  which 
may  be  cafily  done  by  means  of  a burning-glafs,  the 
water  will  in  this  experiment  defeend  on  the  cxplofion, 
as  the  quirk’filver  did  in  the  laft  | and  will  always  con- 
tinue depreffed  below  the  place  at  which  it  flood  be- 
fore the  cxplofion  The  quantity  of  this  depreflion 
will  be  greater  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  increafcd, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  dimioiftied. 

« When  any  confiderablc  quantity  of  gunpowder 
is  fired  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  by  being  kt  fall  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  the  mercurial  ga?e  inftantly  defeends 
upon  the  cxplofion,  and  as  fuddenly  afeends  again . 
After  a few  vibrations,  none  of  which  except  the  firft 
are  of  any  great  extent,  it  feemingly  fixes  at  a point 
lower  than  where  it  ftt>od  before  the  exploiion.  But 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this  point  of  appa- 
rent reft,  it  ftill  continues  rifmg  for  a confiderablc 
time,  although  by  fuch  imperceptible  degrees,  that  it 
can  only  be  difeovered  by  comparing  its  place  at  di 
ftant  intervals : however,  it  will  not  always  continue 
to  afeend  { but  will  life  (lower  and  flower,  till  at  laft  it 
will  be  absolutely  fixed  at  a point  lower  than  where  the 
mercury  flood  before  the  cxplofion.  The  fame  cir- 
cumftances  neatly  happen,  when  powder  is  fired  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  uikxhauftcd  tube,  whofc  lower  part 
is  immerfed  in  water. 

« That  the  clafticity  or  preflure  of  the  fluid  produ- 
ced by  the  firing  of  gunpowder  is,  ccitris  parilm,  di- 
rectly as  its  denfity,  may  be  proved  from  hence,  that 
if  in  the  tame  receiver  a double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fubfide  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  firing  of  a Angle  quantity.  Alfo  the  defeents  of. 
the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  powder  arc  fired 
in  different  receivers,  arc  reciprocally  as  the  capacities 
of  thole  receivers,  and  confequcntly  as  the  denfity  of 


produced  fluid  in  each.  But  as,  in  the  tfual  method  of  Theory. 

trying  this  experiment,  the  quantities  of  powder  are  *•— — 

fo  very  fmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain  thefe  pro- 
portions with  the  reqtiiftte  degree  ofexaftnefc,  I took 
a large  receiver  containing  about  520  inches,  and  let- 
ting fall  at  once  on  the  red-hot  iron  one  drac  hm  or  the 
fixuenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  the 
receiver  bring  firft  nearly  exhaufted  ; the  mercury,  after 
the  cxplofion.  was  fubfided  two  Indies  exactly,  and  all 
the  powder  had  taken  fire.  Then  heating  the  iron  a 
fecond  time,  and  exhaofting  the  receiver  as  before,  two 
drachms  were  let  down  at  oner,  which  funk  the  mer- 
cury three  inches  and  three  qaaitcrs ; and  a fmall  oart 
of  the  powder  had  fallen  belide  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wet)  did  not  fire,  a d the 
quantity  which  thus  efcaped  did  appear  to  be  nearly 
fjfficient,  had  it  fallen  on  the  iron,  to  have  funk  the 
mercury  a quarter  of  an  inch  more  ; in  which  cafe  the 
two  defeents,  via.  two  inches  and  four  inches,  would 
have  been  accurately  su  the  proportion  of  the  rtrfpec- 
tive  quantities  of  powder ; from  which  proportion,  as 
it  was,  they  very  little  varied. 

M As  different  kinds  of  gunpowder  produce  diffe- 
rent quantities  of  this  fluid,  in  proportion  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  goodnefs,  before  any  definite  deter- 
mination of  this  kind  can  take  place,  it  is  neceffary  to 
afeertain  the  particular  fpccirs  of  powder  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  ufed.  (Here  Mr  Robins  determines  in 
all  his  experiments  to  make  ufc  of  government-powder, 
as  confiding  of  a certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 
materials,  and  therefore  preferable  to  fuch  kinds  as 
are  made  according  to  the  fancy  of  private  per  Tons.) 

“ This  being  fettled,  we  mull  further  premife  thefe 
two  principles  : 1.  That  the  clafticity  of  this  fluid  in* 
treafes  by.  heat  and  diminiflies  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  air;  a.  That  the  dcnlicy  of 
this  fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  fame 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
fame  clafticity  and  the  fame  temperature.  Now  from 
the  laft  experiment  it  appear*,  that  yt  of  an  ounce  a- 
voirdcipois  or  about  27  grains  Troy  of  powder,  funk 
the  gage,  on  its  cxplofion,  two  inches;  and  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  (landing  at  near  30  inches,  | Jths  of 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  410  grains  Troy,  would  have 
filled  the  receiver  with  4 fluid  whofe  clafticity  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  preflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, or  the  fame  with  the  clafticity  of  the  air  wc 
breathe  ; and  the  content  of  the  receiver  being  about 
520  cubic  inches,  it  filhws,  that  * £ths  of  an  ounce  of 
powder  will  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a fluid  poflef- 
ling  the  fame  degree  of  clafticity  with  the  common  air; 
whence  an  ounce  of  powder  will  produce  near  575  cu- 
bic inches  of  fuch  a fluid. 

**  But  in  order  to  afeertain  the  denfity  of  this  fluid, 
wc  mull  conftder  what  part  of  its  elallicity,  at  the  time 
of  this  determination,  was  owing  to  the  heat  it  recei- 
ved from  the  included  hot  iron  and  the  warm  receiver. 

Now  the  general  heat  of  the  receiver  being  mar.ifcft/y 
Ufa  than  that  of  boiling  water,  which  is  known  to  in- 
crcafe  the  clafticity  of  the  air  to  finmewhot  more  than 
* of  its  augmented  quantity  ; I collect  from  hence  and 
other  circumftances,  that  the  augmentation  of  claftici- 
ty from  this  caufc  was  about  lr  of  the  whole : that  is, 
if  the  fluid  arifmg  from  the  cxplofion  had  been  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  defeent  of 
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Theory,  ihc  mercurial  gage*  inftcad  of  two  inches,  would  hare 
-y~—  been  only  i|  inch  ; whence  575,  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  four,  becomes  460 ; and  this  Uft  number 
reprefents  the  cubic  inches  of  an  claftic  fluid  equal  in 
dcafily  and  elafticity  with  common  air,  which  arc  produ- 
ced from  the  expiofion  of  1 ounce  avoirdupois  of  gun- 
powder ; the  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  accord- 
ding  to  the  ufual  eftimation  of  the  weight  of  air,  is  <31 
grains  ; whence  the  weight  of  thU  fluid  is  iy  V QL  tV^1 
nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.  The 
ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this  fluid 
may  be  determined  from  considering  that  17  dramB 
avoirdupois  of  powder  fill  two  cubic  inches*  if  the 
powder  be  well  Shook  together:  therefore*  augmenting 
the  number  laft  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17, 
the  rt  fulling  term  488}  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
an  elallic  fluid,  equal  in  denfity  with  the  air  produced 
from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder  : whence  the  ratio  of 
the  refpective  bulk  of  the  powder*  and  of  the  fluid  pro- 
duced from  it*  ia  in  round  numbers  as  1 to  244.” — 
This  calculation  was  afterwards  jollified  by  experi- 
ments. 

“ If  this  fluid,  inflead  of  expanding  when  the  pow- 
der was  fired*  had  been  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which 
the  powder  filled  before  the  exploiion  ; then  it  would 
have  had,  in  that  confined  Rate, ‘a  degree  of  elatlicily 
244  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air  ; and  this 
independent  of  the  great  augmentation  this  elafticity 
would  receive  from  the  action  of  the  fire  in  that  in- 
(lant. 

**  Hence,  then,  wc  are  certain*  that  any  quantity  of 
powder,  fired  in  a confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately 
fills*  exerts,  at  the  inllant  of  its  cxplofion,  againft  the 
tides  of  the  vcflcl  containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  im- 
pel# before  it,  a force  at  Icaft  244  times  greater  than 
lire  elafticity  of  the  common  air,  or*  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  than  the  preflure  of  the  atmofpherc  ; and  th^ 
without  confidering  the  great  addition  which  this  force 
will  receive  from  the  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which 
it  is  affected  at  that  time. 

41  To  determine  how  far  the  elafticity  of  air  is  aug- 
mented when  heated  to  the  extrcmcfl  degree  of  red- 
hot  iron,  1 took  a piece  of  a mu  fleet  barrel  about  fix 
inches  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  clofed  up 
entirely  ; but  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conically, 
and  finiflied  in  an  aperture  of  about  ^ of  an  inch  ia 
diameter.  The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a red  heat  in  a fmith’s  forge  ; and  was  then 
iinmcrfed  with  its  aperture  downwards  in  a bucket  of 
water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool ; after  which  it 
was  taken  out  carefully*  aud  the  water  which  had  en- 
tered it  in  cooling  was  exa&ly  weighed.  The  heat  gi- 
ven to  the  tube  at  each  time*  was  the  beginning  of 
what  workmen  call  a •while  heat ; and  to  prevent  the 
ruihing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  immerfion, 
which  w ould  otherwise  drive  out  great  part  of  the  air* 
and  render  the  expeiimcnt  fallacious*  1 had  an  iron  wire 
filed  tapering,  foas  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube*  and 
with  this  1 always  flopped  it  up  before  it  was  taken 
from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  remain  in  till  the  whole 
was  cool,  when*  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  wa- 
ter would  enter.  The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken 
in  at  three  diifctcnt  trials  was  610  grains,  59$  grain*, 
and  60c  grains,  rrfpc&ivcly.  The  content  of  the  whole 
cavity  ol  the  tube  was  796  graiu*  of  water  j whence 
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the  fpaces  remaining  unfilled  in  tliefc  three  experi- 
ments were  186,  201,  and  19 6 grains  refpc&ivcly. 
Thcfe  fpaces  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  which* 
when  the  tube  was  red-hot,  extended  through  its  whole 
concavity  ; consequently  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  when 
heated  to  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the 
elafticity  of  the  fame  air,  when  reduced  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  ambient  atmofpherc,  as  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  tube  to  the  rcfpc&ivc  fpaces  taken  up  by  the 
cooled  air;  that  is*  as  796  to  186,  201*  196;  or* 
taking  the  medium  of  tliefc  three  trials*  as  796  to 
»94r  . . . 

As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  afft&ed 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  coufequcntly  have  their  claftici- 
tics  equally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  equal  degree* 
of  {irat  to  each  ; if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  with  which 
the  flame  of  fired  powder  is  endowed  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  then 
the  elafticity  of  the  generated  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the 
time  of  the  cxplofion  than  afterwards*  when  it  ia  re- 
duced to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air*  in  the 
ratio  of  796  to  194I  nearly.  It  being  allowed  then* 
(which  furcly  is  very  reasonable),  that  tie  flame  of 
gunpowder  is  not  Ids  hot  than  red-hot  iron,  and  the 
elafticity  of  the  air,  and  confequcntly  of  the  fluid 
generated  by  the  cxplofion*  being  augmented  in  the 
extremity  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of  194^-  to  7 £6, 
it  follows*  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio,  the 
rtfulting  number,  which  is  999^-,  will  determine  how 
many  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder 
exceeds  the  elafticity  of  common  air,  fupp-jfing  it  to 
be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  the  powder  filled 
before  it  was  fired. — Hcncc  then  the  abfolute  quanti- 
ty of  the  pretTure  exerted  by  gunpowder  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  explotiun  may  be  aifigned  ; for,  fince  the 
fluid  then  generated  has  an  elafticity  of  999-},  or  in 
round  numbers  loco  limys  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmofpherc*  and  fince  common  air  by  its  elafticity 
exerts  a preflure  on  any  given  furfacc  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofpherc  with  which  it 
is  in  iqutlibrio,  the  preflure  exerted  by  fired  powder 
before  it  dilated  itfelf  is  IOOC  times  greater  than  the 
preflure  of  the  aimofphcre  : and  confcqucntly  the  r» 
quantity  of  this  force,  ou  a furfacc  of  an  inch  fquare, 
amounts  to  above  fix  ton  weight ; which  force,  how- 
ever,  dirainilhes  a*  the  fluid  dilates  itfelf.  ^ P 

44  But  though  we  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  heat 
°f  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ty, is  the  fame  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  of 
red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a white  heat,  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  tire  produced  in  the 
cxplofion  is  fomewhat  varied  (like  all  other  fires)  by 
a greater  or  leflcr  quantity  of  fuel;  and  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder 
fired  together,  the  flame  may-have  all  the  different  de- 
grees, from  a languid  red  heat  to  that  fuflicicnt  for. 
the  vitrification  of  metals.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
powder  requifue  for  the  production  of  this  laft  men- 
tioned heat,  is  certainly  greater  than  what  is  ever  fired 
together  for  any  military  purpofe,  we  cannot  be  far  from 
our  fcope,  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  of  fuch  quantities  as 
are  ufually  fired  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  red- 
hot  iron  ; allowing  a gradual  augmentation  to  this 
heal  in  larger  quantities,  and  diminiihing  it  when  the. 
quantities  are  vtry  imaU«” 
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GUNN 

Having  (tilts  determined  the  force  of  the  gunpow- 
der, Mr  Robins  next  proceeds  to  determine  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  hall  ia  difeharged.  The  folution 
of  this  problem  depends  on  the  two  following  prin- 
ciples. t.  That  the  action  of  the  powder  on  tltc 
bullet  ccafcs  as  foon  as  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the 
piece.  2 . That  all  the  pow'dcr  of  the  charge  is  fired 
aid  converted  into  claftic  fluid  before  the  bullet  is 
fecfibly  moved  from  its  place. 

“ The  firft  of  thefe  (fays  Mr  Robins)  vill  appear 
manifeft  when  it  is  confidered  how  fuddenly  the  flame 
will  extend  iifclf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  claflicity, 
when  it  is  once  got  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  t 
for  by  this  means  its  force  will  then  be  diffipated,  and 
the  bullet  r.o  longer  fenfibly  afft&ed  by  it. 

“ The  fceond  principle  is  indeed  lefs  obvious,. be- 
ing contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  almoft  all  writers 
on  this  fubjeft.  It  might,  however,  be  fuffiqient  for  the 
proof  of  this  pofirion,  to  obferve  the  prodigious  com- 
prtfCon  of  the  flame  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece. 
Thole  who  attend  to  this  circumftancc,  and  to  the  ca- 
fy  paflage  of  the  flame  through  the  inteivsls  of  the 
grains,  may  foon  fatiafy  themfelves,  that  no  one  grain 
contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 
itninflarr.rd,  when  thus  furrounded  and  prefled  by  fuch 
an  active  fire.  However,  not  to  rely  on  mere  fpecula- 
tion  in  a matter  of  fo  much  confluence,  I confi- 
dered, that  if  part  only  of  the  powder- is  fired,  and 
that  fucccllively  ; then  by  laying  a greater  weight  be 
fore  the  charge  (fuppofc  two  or  three  bullets  inftead 
of  one),  a greater  quantity  of  powder  would  necefiarily 
be  fired,  fince  a heavier  weight  would  be  a longer  time 
in  palling  through  the  band.  Whence  it  fhotild  fol- 
low, that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
much  greater  force  than  one  only.  But  the  contrary 
to  this  appears  by  experiment  ; for  firing  one,  two, 
and  three  bullets  laid  contiguous  to  each  other  with 
the  fame  charge  ref  pc  lively*  I have  found  that  their 
velocities  were  not  much  different  from  the  reciprocal 
of  theit  fubduplicate  quantities  of  matter  ; that  is,  if 
a given  charge  would  communicate  to  one  bullet  a ve- 
locity of  t;oo  feet  in  a fecond,  the  fame  charge  would 
communicate  to  two  bullets  a velocity  from  it  CO  to 
13CO  feet  in  a fecond,  and  to  three  bullets  a velocity 
from  1050  to  mo  feet  in  the  fame  time.  From 
lienee  it  appears,  that,  whether  a piece  is  loaded  with 
a greater  or  lefs  weight  of  bullet,  the  action  is  neatly 
the  fame  ; fmcc  all  mathematicians  know,  that  if  bo- 
dies containing  different  quantities  of  matter  are  fuc- 
ceffivdy  impelled  through  the  fame  (pace  by  the  fame 
power  ading  with  a dctci mined  force  at  each  point 
of  that  fpace  ; then  the  velocities  given  to  thefe  diffe- 
rent bodies  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.  The  excefs  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  and  three  bullets  above  what 
they  ought  to  have  been  by  this  iuIc  (which  arc 
that  of  1 2 co  and  980  feet  in  a fecond),  undoubtedly 
erifci  from  the  flame,  which,  efcaping  by  the  fide  of 
the  Aril  bullet,  ads  on  the  furfaec  of  the  fecond  and 
third. 

44  Now,  this  excefs  has  in  manr  experiments  been 
imperceptible,  and  the  velocities  have  been  recipro- 
cally in  the  fubduplicate  ratios  of  the  number  of  bul- 
lets, to  fufftcicnt  exadnefs  { and  where  this  error  has 
been  greater,  it  U as  never  ariftn  to  an  eighth  part  of 
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the  whole  : bnt  it'  the  common  opinion  was  true,  that  Theory, 
a fmall  part  only  of  the  pow  derfires  at  firft,  and  other  mi‘ 

parts  of  it  fucceflivcljr  as  the  bullet  paffes  through  the 
barrel,  and  that  a confiderable  part  of  it  ii  often  blown 
out  of  the  piece  without  firing  at  all;  then  the  velocity 
which  three  bullets  received  from  the  explofion  ought 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  have  found  it  to 
be.— -But  the  truth  of  this  fecond  poftulatc  more  fully 
appears  from  thofc  experiments,  by  which  it  is  fhown, 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  afevrtained  to  the 
fame  exadnefs  when  they  arcaded  on  through  a bar- 
rel of  four  inches  in  length  only,  as  when  they  are  dif- 
charged  from  one  of  four  feet. 

44  With  refped  to  the  grains  of  powder  which  arc 
often  blown  out  unfired,  and  which  arc  always  urged 
as  a proof  of  the  gradual  firing  of  the  charge,  I be- 
lieve Diego  UfFano,  a per  (bn  of  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  gunnery,  has  given  the  true  reafon  for  this 
accident;  which  is,  that  tome  fmall  part  of  the  charge 
is  often  not  rammed  up  with  the  reft,  but  is  left  in  the 
piece  before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  by 
the  blaft  of  air  before  the  fire  can  reach  it.  I rmift 
add,  that,  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms, 
cfpecially  after  the  firft  time,  this  is  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided  by  any  method  I have  yet  feen  pradifed.  Per- 
haps, too,  there  may  be  foine  few  grains  in  the  be  ft 
powder,  of  fuch  an  heterogeneous  competition  as  to  be 
lefs  fufceptiblc  of  firing;  which,  I think,  1 have  my- 
felf  obferved : and  thefe,  though  they  are  furrounded 
by  the  flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired.  iy 

44  Thefe  poftulates  being  now  allowed  to  he  juft,  let  r>emofifir». 
AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  attillery,  A 
breech,  and  B the  muzzle  ; DC  the  diameter  of  its  ^ povrCcr 
bore,  and  DEOC  a part  of  its  cavity  filled  with  pow-  00  il*  ball 
der.  Suppofe  the  ball  that  is  to  be  impelled  to  lie 
with  its  hinder  fui face  at  she  line  GE;  then  the  pref-  £CXXV. 
fine  excried  at  the  explofion  on  the  circle  of  which  *' 

GE  is  the  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
preflurc  exerted  in  the  diredion  FB  on  the  furfaec  of 
the  ball,  is  eafily  known  from  the  known  dimensions  of 
that  circle.  Draw  any  line  FH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  A I parallel  to  FH  ; and  through  the  point  H,. 
to  the  afymptotes  I A and  AB,  dtferibe  the  hyperbola 
KHNQj  then,  if  FH  reprrfcnta  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  foice  impelling  the  ball  at 
any  other  point  a*  at  M,  will  be  reprefented  by  the  * 
line  MN,  tnc  ordinate  to  the  hypctbula  at  that  point. 

For  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di- 
lated itfclf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  its  origi- 
nal  denfity  in  the  fpace  DEGC  reciprocally  as  the 
fpaccs  through  which  it  is  extended  ; that  is,  at  FA 
toMA,  or  as  MN  to  FH;  but  it  has  been  Ihown, 
that  the  impelling  force  or  claftic ity  of  this  fluid  is  di- 
redly  as  its  denfity  ; therefore,  if  FH  reprefents  the 
force  at  the  point  F»  MN  will  reprefent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

44  Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F is  known,  ajid  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  alfo  known,  the  proportion  between  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  is  impelled  and  its  own  gravity  it 
known.  In  this  propot  tion  take  FH  to  FL,  and 
draw  LP  parallel  to  FB;  then,  MN  the  ordinate  to 
the  hyperbola  in  any  poiut  will  be  to  its  pait  MR,  cut 
off  by  the  line  LP,  as  the  impelling  force  of  the  pow- 
der in  that  point  M to  the  gravity  of  the  ball ; and 
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consequently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a line  propor- 
tional to  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point ; 
whilft  the  hyperbola  HNQjletermiue*  in  like  manner 
fuch  ordinatea  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point  j whence  by  the 
39th  Proj^of  lib  t.  of  Sir  Iiaac  Newton**  Principia, 
the  areas  FLPB  and  FHQB  arc  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  velocities  which  the  ball  would  acquire 
when  a&ed  upon  by  its  own  gravity  through  the  fpace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  through  the  lame  fpace  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  uncc  the  ratio  of  AF  to 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  arc  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  is  known  ; and 
thence  its  fubduplicate.  And  Gnce  the  line  FB  is  gi- 
ven in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a heavy  body 
would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  gravity  is  known  ; being  no  other  than  the  velo- 
city it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a fpace  equal 
to  that  line  : find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
laft  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  fub- 
duplicate  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  ; and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac- 
quire when  impelled  through  the  fpace  FB  by  the  ac- 
. tioQ  of  the  inflamed  powder. 

“ Now  to  give  an  example  of  this  : Let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches,  its  dia- 
meter DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be 
}ths  of  an  inch  ; and  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder, 
to  be  2|th  inches ; to  determine  the  velocity  which 
will  be  communicated  to  a leaden  bullet  by  the  explo- 
fion,  fuppofing  the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  nrft  with  its 
fm  face  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

*•  By  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  firil  inftant  of  the  exploOon  the  flame  will 
exert,  on  the  bullet  lying  clofe  to  it,  a force  1000 
times  greater  than  the  preflurc  of  the  atroofphcrc.  The 
medium  preflurc  of  the  atmofphcrc  is  reckoned  equal 
to  a column  of  water  33  feet  in  height ; whence,  lead 
being  to  water  as  11,345  to  1,  this  preflurc  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a column  of  lead  34,9  inches  in  height. 
Multiplying  this  by  1000,  therefore,  a column  of  lead 
34900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a mile)  in  height, 
would  produce  a preflurc  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  flrft  inftant  of  the  ex- 
plofion  | and  the  leaden  ball  being  £ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  consequently  equal  to  a cylinder  of  lead 
of  the  fame  bafe  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  preflurc  at 
firft  afting  on  it  will  be  equal  to  14000X2,  or  6980c 
times  its  weight : whence  FL  to  FH  as  1 to  69800 ; 
and  FB  to  FA  as  4£ — 2^ ; or  42^  to  2-^  ; that  is,  «s 
339  to  2f  j whence  the  rectangle  FLPB  it  to  the  rec- 
tangle AFHS  as  339  to  11X69800,  that  is,"aa  1 to 
4324. — And  from  the  known  application  of  the  loga- 
rithms to  the  menfuration  of  the  hyperbolic  fpaers  it 
follows,  that  the  rectangle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB 

AB 

as  43,429,  ftc.  is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  that 

is,  of  kV  which  is  1,2340579;.  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  rcdanglc  FLPB  to  the  hyperbolic  area  FHQB  is 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  1 to  4324 — aim  of 
,43429,  dec.  to  1,2340579;  which  together  make  up 
the  ratio  of  i to  12263,  the  fubduplicate  of  which  is 
the  ratio  of  1 to  1 10,7  ; and  in  this  ratio  is  the  velo- 
city which  the  bullet  would  acquire  by  gravity  in  fall- 
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ing  through  a fpace  equal  to  FB,  to  the  velocity  the  Theory, 
bullet  will  acquire  from  the  a&ion  of  the  powder  im- ' 
polling  it  through  FB.  But  the  fpace  FB  being  41^ 
inches,  the  velocity  a heavy  body  will  acquire  in  fall- 
ing through  fuch  a fpace  xi  known  to  be  what  would 
carry  it  nearly  at  the  rate  of  1 5.07  feet  in  a fecund  ; 
whence  the  velocity  to  which  this  has  the  ratio  of  1 to 
1 10,7  is  a velocity  which  would  carry  the  ball  at  the 
rate  of  1668  feet  in  one  fecond.  And  this  is  the  ve- 
locity which,  according  to  the  theory,  the  bullet  in 
the  prefent  circumflances  would  acquire  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  powder  during  the  time  of  its  dilatation. 

“ Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  one 
cafe,  is  cafily  applied  to  any  other ; for  if  the  cavity 
DEOC  left  behind  the  bullet  be  only  in  part  filled 
with  powder,  then  the  line  HF,  and  consequently  the 
area  FHQB  will  be  diminifhed  io  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  AB  and  AF  remaining 
the  fame,  then  the  quantity  of  powder  and  tW'furfacc 
of  the  bullet  which  it  a&s  on,  will  be  varied  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
the  diameter;  wherefore  the  line  FH,  which  is  dire&ly 
as  the  abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  re- 
ciprocally as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul- 
let. If  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the 
bullet  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  re&angic  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  confcquently  the  area  correfponding  to 
ordinates  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  inercafed  or  dimi- 
nifhed in  the  fame  proportion.  From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the  dupli- 
cate proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body, 

will  be  dire&ly  as  the  logarithm  (where  AB  re-  > 

AF 

prefent b the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  AF  the  length 
of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet)  ; alfo  directly  as 
the  part  of  that  cavity  filled  with  powder  ; and  in- 
verfely,  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  rather  of  the 
bullet,  likewife  dire&ly  as  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity 
left  behind  the  bullet.  Confequeutiy  the  velocity  be- 
ing computed  as  above,  for  a bullet  of  a determined 
diameter,  placed  in  a piece  of  a given  length,  and 
impelled  by  a given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a 
given  cavity  behind  that  bullet;  it  follows,  that  bymeans 
of  thefe  ratios,  the  velocity  of  any  other  bullet  may 
be  thence  deduced  ; the  neceflary  circumflances  of  its 
pofition,  quantity  of  powder,  See.  being  given.  Where 
note,  That  in  the  inftance  of  this  fuppofuion,  we  have 
fuppofed  tkc  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  £th*  of  an  inch  j 
whence  the  diameter  of  the  bore  will  be  fomething 
more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  the 
fpace  DEGC  will  amount  exactly  to  12  pennyweight, 
a fmall  wad  of  tow  included.  s 

M In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  communicated 
to  bullets  by  the  explofion,  with  the  velocities  icfult- 
ing  from  the  theory  by  computation,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  a&ual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
fhould  be  difeovered.  The  only  methods  hitherto  prac- 
lifcd  for  this  purpofe,  have  been  either  by  observing 
the  time  of  the  flight  of  a fhot  through  a given  fpace, 
or  by  meafuring  the  range  of  a fhot  at  a given  eleva- 
tion ; and  thence  computing,  on  the  parabolic  hypo- 
B b thefts. 
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thefts,  what  degree  of  velocity  would  produce  this 
range. — The  Aril  method  labour*  under  this  infurmount- 
ablc  difficulty,  that  the  velocities  of  ibefe  bodies  are 
often  fo  fwift,  and  cunfeqncotly  the  time  obferved  is 
fo  Aunt,  that  arrirnpcrccptiblr  error  in  that  time  may 
occafmn  an  error  in  the  velocity  thus  ft>:nd  of  2,  3, 
4»  5*  or  600  feet,  io  a fecund.  The  other  method 
is  fo  fallacious,  by  rcafoa  of  the  refinance  of  the  at* 
mofphcre  (to  which  inequality  the  firft  is  alfo  I-ublc), 
that  tl*e  velocities  thin,  afligued  may  »ot  perhaps  be 
the  tenth  part  of  the  actual  vtlocitic*  fought. 

“The  fimpkft  method  of  determining  this  Veloci- 
ty is  by  means  of  the  inllr  utneiii  reprtfenud  fig.  2. 
where  A BCD  reprefeuts  the  body  of  the  Uk.icl.rnc 
compofcd  of  the  three  poles  B,  C,  D,  fprc.uJing 
at  bottom,  and  joining  together  at  the  top  As  being 
the  fame  with  what  is  vulgarly  tiled  in  lifting  and 
we  ighing  very  heavy  bodies,  and  is  called  by  workmen 
the  trinket.  On  two  of  thefe  pole*,  towards  their 
tops,  ai«:  ferewed  on  the  fockcts  RS;  and  on  tliefe 
focketa  the  pendulum  EFCH1K  is  hung  by  means  of 
its  croft-piece  EF,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  fuf* 
ptnfiun,  and  on  which  it  mull  be  made  to  vibrate 
with  great  freedom.  The  body  of  this  pendulum  is 
made  of  iron,  having  a broad  past  at  bottom,  and  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a thick  piece  of  wood 
G K. IH,  which  is  fattened  to  the  iron  by  ferews.  Some- 
thing lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  there 
is  a brace  OP,  joioing  the  two  poles  to  which  die  pen- 
dulum is  fufpended  t and  to  this  brace  there  is  fatten- 
ed a contrivance  MNU,  made  with  two  edges  of  Aeel, 
bearing  on  each  other  in  the  line  UK,  (bmetliing  in 
the  manner  of  a drawing-pen;  the  ftrength  with 
which  thefe  edges  prefs  on  each  other  being  dianinifh- 
cd  or  increafcd  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a ferew  Z 
going  through  the  upper  piece.  There  is  fattened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a narrow  ribbon  LN, 
which  paftts  between  thefe  ftccl  edges,  and  which  af- 
terwards, by  means  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  lower 
piece  of  tied,  hangs  loofely  dowu,  as  at  W. 

“ This  inftrument  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  be  known,  and  likewife  the  refpc&ivc  di- 
nances  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of 
ofcillation  from  its  axis  offufpenfion,  it  will  thence  be 
known  *vhat  motion  will  be  communicated  to  this 
pendulum  by  the  pcrcuffton  of  a body  of  a known 
weight  moving  with  a known  degree  of  celerity,  and 
fir  iking  it  in  a given  point  ; that  is,  if  the  pendulum 
be  fuppofed  at  red  before  the  pcrcuflion,  it  will  be 
known  what  vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  confrqiicnce 
of  fuch  a determined  blow  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  pendulum,  being  at  rett,  is  ftruck  by  a body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
linking  body  may  from  thence  be  determined. 

“ Hence  then,  if  a bullet  of  a known  weight  ftrikes 
the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum 
makes  in  confcqucnce  of  the  ftroke,  be  afeertained  ; 
the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  moved  is  thence  to 
be  known. 

“ Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum after  the  blow,  may  be  meafured  to  great  ac- 
curacy by  the  ribbon  LN.  For  kt  the  preflure  of  the 
edges  UN  on  the  ribbon  be  fo  regulated  by  the  fertw 
Z,  that  the  motion  of  the  ribbon  between  them  may 


be  free  and  eafy,  though  with  fome  minute  refinance;  Tbsory. 
then  firttliog  the  pendulum  at  rett,  let  the  part  LN  be-  ""V"—- 
tween  the  pendulum  and  the  edge*  be  drawn  ftrait, 
hut  not  drained,  and  fix  a pin  in  that  part  of  the  rib- 
bon which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edges : let  now  4 
ball  impinge  on  the  pendulum  j then  thogpendulniis 
Cwrogin^  back  will  draw  out  the  ribbon  to  The  juft  ex- 
tent of  its  vibration,  which  will  confcqiKuily  be  detev^ 
mined  by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between  the  edges 
UN  and  the  place  of  the  pin. 

'*  The  weight  of  the  whole  pendulum,  wo'vd  and  all, 
wav  yfilb.  3 ox.  its  centre  of  gravity  wan  5 a inches 
diilant  from  its  axis  of  fufpcnfioii,  and  too  of  its  frn;«U 
f wings  were  performed  in  the  time  of  253  feconr!#  : 
whence  its  centre  of  ofcillation  (determined  from  hence  ) 
is  6i-Jd  inches  dittant  from  that  axis.  The  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKLH  is  ddiant  from,  the  Came  axis 
66  inches. 

“ In  the  compound  ratio  of  66  to  6l*,  nod  66  to  5 3, 
take  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  a 4th 
quantity,  which  will  be  4 1 lb.  * ox.  Now  geometers 
will  koow,  that  if  the  blow  be  ttruck  on  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH,  the  pendulum  will  refill  to 
the  ttioke  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  lail  quantity 
of  matter  only  (42  lb.  \ rat.)  we*  concentrated  in  that 
point,  and  the  rett.  of  the  pendulum  was  taken  away  : 
whence,  fuppeling  the  weight  of  live  bullet  impin- 
ging in  that  point  to  be  the  v*th  of  a pound,  or  the 
T t b of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  wlU,  by  the 
laws  obferved  in  the  caagrcfs  of  fuch  bodies  as  rebound 
rot  from  each  other,  be  ike  7 J.Ttb  of  the  velocity  the 
bulh  t moved  with  before  the  ftroke  ; whence  the  ve- 
locity of  tins  point  of  ofcillalioo  after  the  ttrokc  bring 
afcvitained,  that  multiplied  by  505  will  give  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

“ But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  ofcillation  after 
the  ftroke  » eafdjr  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
through  which  it  afeends  by  the  blow  5 for  it  is  a well- 
known  proportion,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  tfctxnl 
to  the  fame  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they 
would  do,  if  they  were  prnjeded  dirctily  upwards 
from  their  loweil  point,  with  the  fame  velocity  ‘Uy 
have  in  that  point  : wherefore,  if  the  verted  fine  of 
the  afeending  arch  be  found  (which  is  extily  deter- 
mined from  the  chord  and  radius  being  given),  this 
vcrfcd  fine  is  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  a 
body  projected  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point 
of  ofciNatioa  would  arife  ; and  confequmtly  what  that 
velocity  is,  can  be  eafily  computed  by  the  cumin  ow 
tbeory  of  falling  bodies. 

“ Fdt*  inttance,  the  chord  of  the  arch,  described  by 
the  afeent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  ftroke  meafured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  fometimts  »7i*h  inches;  the 
oiftance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  fufpe ofioa  is 
7i^th  inchest  whence  reducing  I7$lh  in  the  ratio 
of  7«^th  to  66,  the  refulting  number,  which  is  nearly 
16  inches,  will  be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  centre  of  the  board  GKIH  afeended  after  the 
ftroke ; now  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arch,  whole  chord 
is  16  inches,  and  its  radius  66,  is  1*93939;  and  the 
velocity  which  would  carry  a body  to  this  height,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  velocity  which  a body 
would  acquire  by  defeending  through  this  fpacc,  is 
nearly  that  of  3$ih  feet  in  1". 

" To 
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Theory.  “ To  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the 
"y——  bullet  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 
chord  of  the  arch  defcribed  by  the  afcent  of  the  pen* 
dulutn,  in  confequence  of  the  blow,  wa«  1 7^th  inches 
mea  lured  on  die  ribbon,  no  more  is  occeflary  than  to 
multiply  ^h  by  £Of,  and  the  refulting  number  1641 
will  be  the  feet  which  the  bullet  would  deferibe  in  i', 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
its  pcrcuflion : for  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  pen* 
dulutn,  on  which  the  bullet  ftruck,  we  have  juft  now 
determined  to  be  that  of  Jyth  feet  in  i"  j and  we  have 
before  (hown,  that  this  is  the  y^yth  of  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet.  If  then  a bullet  weighing  ^th  of  a pound 
(trikes  the  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  GKiH, 
and  the  ribbon  be  drawn  out  1 74th  inchea  by  the  blow; 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  feet  in  1 », 
And  fince  the  length  the  ribbon  is  drawn  is  always 
neatly  the  chord  of  the  aixh  dcfcribcd  by  the  afcent, 
(it  being  placed  fo  as  (o  differ  infcnltbly  from  thoQe 
cl  lords  which  moll  frequently  occur),  and  thefc  chotds 
are  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of 
'the  pendulum  acquired  from  the  ftroke ; it  follows,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon  drawn 
out  at  different  timea,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of  the  impinging  bullets ; and  conse- 
quently, by  the  proportion  of  thefe  lengths  of  ribboo 
to  172th,  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  bullet*  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity  of  1 64 1 feet 
(g  in  1 v,  will  be  determined. 

Caution*  to  “ Hence  then  is  Ihown  in  general  how  the  velocities 
he  obCtmd  of  bullets  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  out  by  means  of 
in  making  tjjjg  infirument ; but  that  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed 
to  lr7  experiments  thay  not  have  unforefeen  dif- 
ficulties to  ftruggle  with,  wc  (hall  here  fubjoin  a few 
observations,  which  it  will  be  nrceflary  for  them  to  at- 
tend to,  both  to  ierurc  fucctfa  to  their  trials  and  fafe- 
ty  to  their  perfons, 

“ And  fiHl,  that  they  may  not  conceive  the  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  unncceffiry  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, we  muft  inform  them,  that  if  a bullet  impelled 
by  a full  charge  of  powder  flioold  fluke  oiic&ly  on  the 
iron,  the  bullet  would  be  beaten  into  ftiivcrt  by  the 
ftrokr,  and  thefc  ftiivcra  will  rebound  back  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  bury  thcmfclvcs  in  any  wood  they 
chance  to  light  on,  as  I have  found  by  hazardous  ex- 
perience 1 and  betides  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  iu  this  inllance  afeertaio  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
bccanfe  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  it  re- 
bound is  unknown. 

••  The  weight  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wood,  muft  be  in  tome  meafure  proportioned  to 
the  fizc  of  the  bullets  which  are  ufed.  A pendulum 
of  the  weight  here  deferibed  will  do  very  well  for  all 
bullets  under  threr  or  four  ounces,  if  the  thicknefs  of 
the  board  be  increased  to  feven  or  eight  inches  for  the 
heavieft  bullets ; beech  is  the  tougheft  and  propereft 
wood  for  this  purpofr. 

44  It  is  hazardous  Handing  on  the  fide  of  the  pendu- 
lum, ttuiefs  the  board  be  10  thick,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bullet’s  force  is  loft  before  it  comes  at  the 
iron;  for  if  iL  ftrikes  the  iron  with  violence,  the  ihivert 
of  lead,  which  cannot  rtlurn  back  through  the  wood, 
will  force  themfclvcs'  out  between  the  wood  and  iron, 
and  will  fly  to  a contidcrablc  diftancc. 

41  Aa  there  ig  00  effectual  way  of  fattening  the  wood 
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to  the  iron  but  by  (crews,  the  heads  of  which  muft  Theory, 
come  through  the  board  ; the  bullets  will  Comet irnei  » J. 

light  on  tbofc  ferews,  from  whence  the  Olivers  willdif- 
perfe  thcmfdves  on  every  fide. 

44  When  in  thefe  experiments  fo  fmall  a quantity  of 
powder  is  ufed,  as  will  not  give  to  the  bullet  a velocity 
of  more  than  400  or  500  feet  in  f";  the  bullet  will 
not  flick  in  the  wood,  but  will  rebound  from  it  entire, 
and  (if  the  wood  be  of  a very  hard  texture)  with  a very 
co&fjderable  velocity.  Indeed  I have  never  examined 
any  of  the  bullets  which  have  thus  rebounded,  but  I 
have  found  them  indented  by  the  bodies  they  have 
ft  ruck  again  ft  in  their  rebound. 

44  To  avoid  then  thefe  dangers,  to  the  braving  of 
which  in  philofophical  rcfcarchcs  no  honour  is  annex- 
ed ; it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  whatfoever  barrel  is 
ufed,  on  a ftrong  heavy  carriage,  aod  to  fire  it  with  a 
little  flow  match.  Let  the  barrel  too  be  very  well  for- 
tified in  all  its  length  ; for  no  barrel  ( 1 fpeak  of  muf- 
ket  barrels)  forged  with  the  ufual  dimenfions  will 
bear  many  of  the  experiments  without  burfting.  The 
barrel  I have  molt  relied  on,  and  which  I procu- 
red to  be  made  on  purpofe,  is  nearly  as  thick  at  the 
muzz  el  as  at  the  breech  j that  is,  it  has  in  each  place 
nearly  the  diameter  of  its  bore  in  thicknefs  of  metal. 

44  The  powder  ufed  in  thefc  experiments  ftiould  be 
cxaftly  weighed : and  that  no  part  of  it  be  fcattered 
in  the  barrel,  the  piece  muft  be  charged  with  a ladle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifcd  with  cannon  t the 
wad  ftiould  be  of  tow,  of  the  fame  weight  each  time, 
and  no  more  than  is  juft  necefiary  to  confine  the  pow- 
der in  its  proper  place  : the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  ftiould  be  determined  each  time  with 
exa&neft ; for  the  increafing  or  dimimlhtng  that  fpacc 
will  vary  the  velocity  of  the  (hot,  although  the  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  diftancc 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  from  the  pendulum  ought  to 
be  fuch,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  may  not  a&  on 
the  pendulum  ; this  will  be  prevented  in  a common 
barrel  charged  with  4-  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  at  • 
the  diftance  of  16  or  18  feet:  in  larger  charges  the 
impulfe  is  (enfible  farther  off ; I have  found  it  to  ex- 
tend to  above  1$  feet;  however,  between  if  and  18 
feet  is  the  diftance  I have  ufually  chofen.”  f ^ 

With  this  isftrument,  or  others  fimilar  to  it,  Mr  Account  of 
Robins  made  a great  number  of  experiments  on  bar-  Mr  Ro- 
rds  of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  of 
pawder.  He  hath  given  us  the  refults  of  61  of  Uufe4^rtfneBf** 
and  having  compared  the  a&ual  velocities  with  tha 
computed  ones,  his  theory  appears  to  have  come  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expe&cd.  In  feven  of 
the  experiments  there  was  a perfoft  coincidence;  the 
charges  of  powder  being  fix  or  twelve  pennyweights  t 
the  bamla  45,  24.312,  and  7.06  inches  in  length. 

The  diameter  of  the  firft  (marked  A)  was  ^ths  of  an 
inch  ; of  the  fecond  (B)  was  the  fame  { and  of  D,  83 
of  an  inch.  In  the  reft  of  the  experiments,  another 
barrel  (C^  was  ufed,  whofe  length  was  1 2.375  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  £th  inches. — In  14  more 
of  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  the  pendulum’s  arch  fhown  by  the 
theory  and  the  aftual  experiment  was  t'ath  of  an  inch 
over  or  under.  This  (bowed  an  error  in  the  theory 
varying  according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  chord 
from  Tyt  to  A of  the  whole  ; the  charges  of  powder 
B b 2 were 
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Theory,  were  the  fame  as  in  the  laft.— In  1 6 other  experiments 
» the  error  was  of  an  inch,  varying  from  T*r  to 
T'r  of  the  whole  ; the  charges  of  powder  were  6,  8, 
9,  or  12  pennyweight!.— In  feven  other  experiments) 
the  error  was  ,'tjths  of  an  inch,  varying  from  to 
•jj  of  the  whole ; the  charges  of  powder  fix  or  twelve 
pennyweights.  In  eight  experiments,  the  difference 
was  T\th*  of  an  inch,  indicating  ah  error  from  A to 
xx  of  the  whole  ; the  charges  being  6,  9,  n,  and  24 
pennyweights  of  powder.  In  three  experiments,  the 
error  wru  ,f0<hs,  varying  from  T*Tlh  to  -rrth  of  the 
whole;  the  charges  Sand  12  pennyweights  of  powder. 
In  two  experiments  the  error  was  T*eths,  in  one  cafe 
amounting  to  fomething  lefs  than  TV,  in  the  other  to 
yV  of  the  whole;  the  charges  12  and  36  penny- 
weights of  powder.  By  one  experiment  the  error  was 
ferrn,  and  by  another  eight,  tenths  ; the  firit  amount- 
ing to  x'6th  nearly,  the  latter  to  almoft  ^th  of  the 
whole  : the  charges  of  powder  6 or  12  pennyweights. 
The  laft  error,  however,  Mr  Robins  aferibes  to  the 
wind.  The  two  remaining  experiments  varied  from 
theory  by  1.3  inches,  fumewhat  more  than  $th  of 
the  whole:  the  charges  of  powder  were  12  penny- 
weights in  each  ; and  Mr  Robins  aferibes  the  error  to 
the  dampnefs  of  the  powder.  In  another  cafe,  he 
aferibes  an  error  of  V^tbs  to  the  blaft  of  the  powder  on 
the  pendulum. 

HU  condu-  From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Robins  deduces  the  fol- 
£on»  from  h'wing  condufions.  “ The  variety  of  thefe  experi- 
them.  menu,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  corrcfpond 
to  the  theory,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  ccr- 
tainty . - -This  theory,  as  here*  eftablifhed,  fuppofes, 
that,  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  about  y’gthi  of  its 
fubftance  is  converted  by  the  fudden  inflammation  into 
a permanently  elaftic  fluid,  whofe  elaflicity,  in  pro- 
- portion  to  its  heat  and  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  common  air  in  the  like  circumflatices  ; it  farther 
fuppofes,  that  all  the  force  exerted  by  gunpowder  in 
its  rood  violent  operations,  is  no  more  than  the  a&ion 
of  the  elaflicity  of  the  fluid  thus  generated  ; and  thefe 
principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets impelled  from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds  ; and  arc  fully 
fufficicnt  for  all  purpofes  where  the  force  of  gunpow- 
der is  to  he  eflimated. 

**  From  this  theory  many  dedu&ions  may  be  made 
of  the  greateft  conference  to  the  pra&ical  part  of 
gunnery.  From  hence  the  thicknefs  of  a piece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  hurtling,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  eafily  determined,  fince  the  effort 
of  the  powder  is  known.  From  hence  appears  the 
inconclufivenefs  of  what  force  modern  authors  have  ad- 
vanced, relating  to  the  advantages  of  particular  forms 
of  chambers  for  mortars  and  cannon  ; for  all  their  la- 
boured fprculatiuns  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
on  very  erroneous  opinions  about  the  action  of  fired 
powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  are  taught  the  nc- 
cefljty  of  leaving  the  fame  fpace  behind  the  bullet 
when  we  would,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder, 
communicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  velocity;  fince, 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
Line  powder  has  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elaflicity, 
according  to  the  different  fpaccs  it  occupies.  The 
method  which  I have  always  pra&ifed  for  this  pur- 
pofc  has  been  by  marking  the  rammer ; and  this  is 
is  maxim  which  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  when 


cannon  arc  fired  at  art  elevation,  particularly  in  thofc  Theory, 
called  by  the  French  batteries  a ricochet*  ' v " 

“ From  the  continued  a&ion  of  the  powder,  and  ita 
manner  of  expanding  deferibed  in  this  theory,  and  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  mod  cflen- 
tial  circumflances  in  the  well  directing  of  artillery 
may  be  eafily  afeertained.  All  practitioners  are  agreed, 
that  no  (hot  can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  be 
placed  on  a folid  platform  : for  if  the  platform  (hakes 
with  the  firlk  impulfc  of  the  powder,  it  is  impofHble 
but  the  piece  mull  alfo  (hake  : which  will  alter  its  dt- 
re&ion,  and  render  the  (hot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  is  ufually  made  extremely 
firm  to  a confidcrable  depth  backwards ; fo  that  the 
piece  is  not  only  well  fupported  in  the  beginning  of 
its  motion,  but  likewife  through  a great  part  of  its 
recoil.  However,  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  when 
the  bullet  is  feparated  from  the  piece,  it  can  be  no 
longer  affe&ed  by  the  trembling  of  the  piece  or  plat- 
form ; and,  by  a very  eafy  computation,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before 
the  latter  hath  recoiled  half  au  inch  : whence,  if  th£ 
platform  be  fufficiently  folid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recoil,  the  remaining  part  of  it  may  be  much  (lighter; 
and  hence  a more  compendious  method  of  conftru&ing 
platforms  may  be  found  out. 

4‘  From  this  theory  alfo  it  appears  how  greatly 
thefe  authors  have  been  miflaken,  who  have  attributed 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  lead  a eonfiderable  part 
of  it,  to  the  a&ion  of  the  air  contained  either  in  the 
powder  or  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains : for 
they  have  fuppofed  that  air  to  cxiff  in  its  natural  da- 
ft ic  (late,  and  to  receive  all  its  addition  of  force  from 
the  heat  of  the  explofiou.  But  from  what  hath  been 
already  delivered  conceining  the  iuerrafe  of  the  aids 
elaflicity  by  heat,  we  may  conclude  that  the  beat  of 
the  cxplofion  cannot  augment  this  elaflicity  to  five 
times  its  common  quantity  j confequeutly  the  force 
anting  from  this  caufe  only  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  the  200th  part  of  the  real  force  exerted  on  the 
ocCafion. 

••If  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was  con- 
verted into  an  clsflic  fluid  at  the  intlant  of  the  explo- 
fion,  then  from  the  known  elaflicity  of  this  fluid  af- 
figned  by  our  theory,  and  its  known  denfity,  we  could 
eafily  determine  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  be- 
gin to  expand,  and  could  thence  trace  out  its  future 
augmentations  in  its  progrefs  through  the  barrel : but 
as  wc  have  fhown  that  the  elaflic  fluid,  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  gunpowder  coniifts,  isooly-^ths  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  powder,  the  remaining  -^ths  will,  in 
the  cxplofion,  be  mixed  with  the  elallic  part,  and  will 
by  its  weight  retard  the  a&ivity  of  the  cxplofion ; 
and  yet  they  will  not  be  fo  completely  united  as  to 
move  with  one  common  motion  ; but  the  unclaftic 
part  will  be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  refl,  and  fome 
will  not  even  be  carried  out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears 
by  the  conliderable  quantity  of  un&uous  matter  which 
adheres  to  the  in  fide  of  all  fire-arms  after  they  have 
been  ufed.-  Thefe  inequalities  in  the  expanfive  motion 
of  the  flame  oblige  us  to  recur  to  experiments  for  ita 
accurate  determination. 

14  The  experiments  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  were 
of  two  kinds.  The  firil  was  maJe  by  charging  the 
barrel  A with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and  a 
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Theory,  frnall  wad  of  tow  only  ; and  then  placing  it»  mouth  all  the  powder  is  fired,  although  no  wad  be  placed  be*  Theory. 

1 * 19  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  pendulum.  On  firing  fore  the  charge,  which  is,  that  the  part  of  the  recoil  v-  ■ 

**  it  in  this  fituation,  the  impulfe  of  the  ilame  made  it'  anting  from  the  expanfion  of  powder  alone,  is  found  to 
for  afeend  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  was  13.7.  inches  ; be  no  greater  when  it  impeli  a leaden  bullet  before  it, 
detenai-  whence,  if  the  whole  fubftancc  of  the  powder  was  than  when  the  fame  quantity  is  fired  without  any  wad  to 
Ling  the  fuppofed  to  llrikc  againft  the  pendulum,  and  each  part  confine  it.  Wc  have  fern  that  the  chord  of  the  arch 
10  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  common  velocity  through  which  the  pendulum  rofe  from  the  expanfive 
y,^11*  muft  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  *650  feet  in  a force  of  the  powder  alone  is  10,  or  10. 1 ; and  the 
fecond. — But  as  fome  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  flame  chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  was  charged  in  the 
was  loll  in  patting  through  1 9 inches  of  air ; I nude  cuttomary  manner  with  a bullet  and  wad,  I found  to 
the  remaining  experiments  in  a manner  not  liable  to  be  the  firll  time  2i|,  and  the  fecund  22},  or  at  a 


this  inconvenience. 


medium  22.56.  Now  the  impulfc  of  the  ball  and 


**  I fixed  the  barrel  A on  the  pendulum,  fo  that  its  wad,  if  they  were  fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  pewdulum  in 
axis  might  be  both  horizontal  and  alfo  perpendicular  the  fame  place  in  which  the  barrel  was  Impended,  with 
to  the  plane  HK  ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  the  velocity  they  liBd  acquired  at  the  mouth  of  the 
it  might  be  in  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's  vibration  : piece,  would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of  would  be  about  12.3  ; as  is  known  from  the  weight 
the  pendulum  was  fix  inches;  and  the  weight  of  the  of  the  pendulum,  the  weight  and  pofition  of  the  bar- 
piece,  and  of  the  iron  that  fattened  it,  Sc c.  was  12^  lb.  rd,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  determined  by  our 
The  barrel  it)  this  lituation  being  charged  with  12  former  experiments;  whence,  fubtratting  this  num- 
penny. weights  of  powder,  without  either  ball  or  wad,  ber  12.3  from  22.56,  the  remainder  1026  is  nearly 
only  put  together  with  the  rammer  5 on  the  difeharge  the  chord  of  the  arch  which  the  pendulum  would  have 
the  pendulum  afoended  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  afeended  through  from  the  expanfion  of  the  powder 
was  10  inches,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in  alone  with  a bullet  laid  before  it.  And  this  number,, 
the  centre  of  the  pendulum,  fuppoting  the  barrels-  10.26,  differs  but  little  from  10.I,  which  we  have  a- 
way,  it  would  be  1 4.4  inches  nearly.— The  fame  ex-  bovc  found  to  be  the  chord  of  the  afeending  arch,  when 
peri  merit  being  repeated,  the  chord  bf  the  afeending  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  expanded  itfclf  freely 
arch  was  io.r  inches,  which,  reduced  to  the  centre,  without  either  bullet  or  wad  before  it. 


is  14.6  inches.  *'  Again,  that  this  velocity  of  7000  feet  in  a fc- 

“ To  determine  what  difference  of  velocity  there  cond  is  not  much  beyond  what  the  mod  active  part 
was  in  the  different  parts  of  the  vapour,  1 loafltd  of  the  flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from 
the  piece  again  with  ti  penny  weights  of  powder,  hence,  that  in  feme  experiments  a ball  lias  been  found 
and  rammed  it  down  with  a wad  of  tow,  weighing  to  be  difeharged  with  a velocity  of  2400  fret  in  a fc- 
one  penny- weight.  Now,  I conceived  that  this  wad  cond;  and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the  ad  ion  of  the 
being  very  light,  would  prefcntly  acquire  that  veloci*  powder  was  at  all  diminished  on  account  of  thitimmenfe 
ty  wiih  which  the  ealflic  part  of  the  fluid  would  ex-  celerity  : consequently  the  degree  of  fwiftncl*  with 
par.d  itfclf  when  uncompreffed  ; and  1 accordingly  which,  in  this  inllancc,  the  powder  followed  the  ball- 
found,  that  the  chord  of  the  afeending  arch  was  by  without  lofing  any  part  of  its  preffure,  mutt  have  beet) 
this  means  increased  to  12  inches,  or  at  the  centre. to  much  ttiort  of  what  the  powder  alone  would  have  ex- 


17.3  ; whence,  as  the  medium  of  the  other  two  expe- 
riments is  14  5,  the  pendulum  afeended  through  an 
arch  2.8  inches  longer,  by  the  additional  motion  of 
one  penny-weight  of  matter,  moving  with  the  velo- 
city of  the  (wiftett  par;  of  the  vapour;  and  confe* 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  this  penny-weight  of 
matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  7C00  feet  in  a fe- 
cond. 

•**  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  determina- 
tion, that  the  augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  pendulum  vibrated  in  this  cafe  was  not  all  of  it 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the  wad, 
but  part  of  it  was  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the 
powder,  and  the  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.  But 
if  it  were  true  that  a part  only  of  the  powder  fired 
when  there  was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in 
firing  different  quantities  of  powder  without  a wad 
the  chord  would  increafe  and  dccreafe  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  tbefc  quantities  ; which  yet  I have  found  it  to 
do  : for  with  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  was  7.3 
inches,  which  with  12  pennyweights  we  have  feen 
was  only  10,  and  10. 1 inches;  and  even  with  three 
pennyweights  the  chord  was  two  inches ; deficient 
from  this  proportion  by  .5  only  ; for  which  defect  too 
•thcr  valid  reafons  are  to  be  af&gncd- 

“ And  there  is  ftill  a more  convincing  proof  that 
I 


pan ded  with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

“ From  thefe  determinations  may  be  deduced  the 
force  of  petards ; fince  their  action  depends  entirely 
on  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  : and  it  appears  that  a 
quantity  of  powder  properly  difpofed  in  fuch  a ma- 
chine, may  produce  as  violent  an  effort  as  a bullet  of 
twice  its  weight,  moving  with  a velocity  of  1400  or  1500 
feet  in  a fccond.  n 

“ In  many  of  the  experiments  already  recited,  the  A bullet 
ball  was  not  laid  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow-  ***♦ 
der,  but  at  a frnall  dittance,  amounting,  at  the  tit- 
moft,  only  to  an  inch  and  a half.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  toy  when 
theory  agreed  very  well  with  the  experiments.  But  laid  at  a di- 
if  a bullet  is  placed  at  a greater  dittance  from  the  tVmcc  ®r,,m 
powder,  fuppofe  at  12,  18,  or  24  inches,  we  cannot * owdcr% 
then  apply  to  this  ball  the  fame  principles  w'hich  may 
be  applied  to  thofc  laid* in  contact,  or  nearly  fo,  with 
the  powder  ; for  when  the  furface  of  the  fired  powder 
is  not  confined  by  a heavy  body,  the  flame  dilates  it- 
fclf with  a velocity  far  exceeding  that  which  it  can 
communicate  to  a bullet  by  its  continued  preffure : con- 
fidently, as  at  the  dittance  of  12,  18,  or  24  inchep, 
the  powder  will,  have  acquired  a confiderable  degree 
of  this  velocity  of  expanfion,  the  firfl  motion  of  the 
ball  will  not  be  produced  by  the  continued  prcffuxr 
of  the  powder,  but  by  the  actual  percuffion  of  the 

flame  5; 
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Theory,  flame ; and  it  will  therefore  begin  to  move  with  a 
quantity  of  motion  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
this  flame,  and  the  velocities  of  its  refpeftive  parts. 

14  From  hcuce  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet,  laid  at  a confiderahlc  diftancc  before  the 
charge,  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  be  com’ 
mumcated  to  it  by  the  preffure  of  the  powder  acting 
in  (lie  manner  already  mentioned  : and  this  deduction 
from  our  theo.y  we  have  confirmed  by  manifold  expe- 
dience ; by  whieh  we  have  found,  tli.it  a ball  laid  in 
the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  1 1£  inches  from  its 
breech,  and  impelled  by  12  pennyweights  of  powder, 
has  acquired  a velocity  of  about  1400  feet  in  a fe- 
cood  ; when,  if  it  bad  been  a&cd  on  by  the  preffure 
of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a velocity 
of  1 2 co  feet  in  a fecond.  The  fame  we  have  found 
to  hold  true  in  all  other  greater  didanccs  (and  alfo 
in  lefler,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree),  and  in  all 
quantities  of  powder  : and  we  have  likewife  found, 
that  thefe  effefls  nearly  correfpond  with  what  has  been 
already  laid  down  about  the  velocity  of  expanfion  and 
the  clallic  and  unclallic  parts  of  the  flame. 

44  From  hence  too  arifes  another  confidcration  of 
great  confcquence  in  the  pra&ice  of  gunnery ; which 
is,  that  no  bullet  fbould  at  any  time  be  placed  at  a 
confidcrable  didance  before  the  charge,  unit's  the  piece 
is  extremely  well  fortified  : for  a moderate  charge  of 
powder,  when  it  has  expanded  itfelf  through  the  va- 
cant fpacc,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity 
each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itfelf  behind  the 
ball,  and  thereby  be  condenfed  prod igioit fly  ; whence, 
if  the  barrel  be  not  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it 
muft,  by  means  of  this  re-inforced  elaflicity,  infal- 
libly burft.  The  truth  of  this  rcafoning  I have  ex- 
perienced in  an  exceeding  good  Tower- mu  fleet,  forged 
of  very  tough  iron  ; for  charging  it  with  1 2 penny- 
weights of  powder,  and  placing  the  ball  t6  inches 
from  the  breech,  on  firing  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel 
juft  behind  the  bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its 
diameter  like  a blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of 
two  inches  long  were  burft  out  of  it. 

41  Having  feen  tbit  the  entire  motion  of  a bullet 
laid  at  a confidcrable  diftance  from  the  charge,  is  ac- 
quired by  two  different  methods  in  which  the  powder 
ads  on  it ; the  firft  being  the  pcrcuffion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they  had  refptdivcly 
acquired  by  expanding,  the  fecond  the  continued 
preffure  of  the  flame  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  barrel  ; i endeavoured  to  feparatc  thefe  different 
all  ions,  and  to  retain  that  only  which  arofe  from  the 
cou'inurd  preffure  of  the  flame.  For  this  purpofe  I 
no  longer  placed  the  powder  at  the  breech,  from  whence 
it  would  have  full  fcope  for  its  expanfion  ;•  but  I feat- 
tcred  it  as  uniformly  ss  I could  through  the  whole 
cavity  left  behind  the  bullet  ; imagining  that  by  this 
means  the  progrrffive  velocity  of  the  flame  in  each 
part  would  be  prevented  by  the  expanfion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts:  and  1 found,  that  the  ball  being  laid 
1 inches  from  the  breech,  its  velocity,  itiftead  of 
1400  feet  in  a fecond,  which  it  acquired  in  the  laft. 
experiments,  was  now  00  more  than  1100  feet  in  the 
fecond,  which  is  100  feet  fhort  of  what  according  to 
the  theory  ftiouid  arife  from  the  continued  preffure  of 
the  powder  only. 

41  The  reafon  of  this  deficiency  was,  doubtlcfs,  the 
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inteftine  motion  of  the  flame  : for  the  accenfiorj  of  the  Theory, 
powder  thus  diflributed  through  fo  much  larger  a . -w 
fpacc  than  it  could  fill,  mutt  have  produced  many  t e- 
verberat i*ni  and  pulfttionsof  the  flame;  and  from  thefe 
internal  agitations  of  the  fluid,  its  preffure  on  the 
containing  fur  face  will  (as  is  the  cafe  cf  all  other 
fluids)  be  confiderably  diminished ; and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments  1 took 
care  to  have  the  powder  dofely  confined  in  as  fmill  a 
fpaceas  poffible,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  fume  little 
difiance  from  it. 

41  With  regard  to  the  refinance  of  the  air,  which  of  rt- 
fo  remarkably  affefts  all  military  proje&ilcs,  it  is  oe-  fiuar.ee  of 
ccffary  to  premife,  that  the  greateft  part  of  authors ’he  a-r  to 
have  eilabhfhcd  it  as  a certain  rule,  that  while  the  fame 
body  moves  in  the  fame  medium,  it  is  always  refilled 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity  ; that  is, 
if  the  refilled  body  more  in  one  part  of  its  liack  with 
three  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  fome 
other  part,  then  its  reiitlance  to  the  greater  velocity 
will  be  niae  times  the  reiitlance  to  the  leffer.  If  the 
velocity  in  one  place  be  four  times  greater  than  in 
another,  the  rcliftance  of  the  fluid  wilt  be  16  times 
greater  in  the  firil  than  in  the  fecond,  flee.  This  rule, 
however,  though  pretty  near  the  truth  when  the  ve- 
locities are  confined  within  certain  limits,  is  excelfive- 
ly  erroneous  when  applied  to  military  projefliles,  where 
fuch  rcfiftances  often  occur  as  could  fcarccly  be  effect- 
ed, on  the  commonly  received  principles,  even  by  a 
treble  augmentation  of  its  denfity. 

* By  means  of  the  machine  already  deferibed,  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  a ball  moves  in  any  part  of  its  track,  provided 
I can  dircfl  the  piece  in  (ueb  a manner  as  to  caufe  the 
bullet  to  impinge  on  the  pendulum  placed  in  that  part : 
and  therefore,  charging  a mulkct- barrel  three  times 
fucccffivdy  with  a leaden  ball  \ of  an  inch  in  diarac* 
ter,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  powder  j and  taking 
fuch  precaution  in  weighiug  of  the  powder  and  placing 
it,  that  I was  affured,  by  many  previous  trials,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  differ  by  20  feet  in 
a fecond  from  its  medium  quantity  1 I fired  it  againft 
the  pendulum  placed  at  ay,  75,  and  isy  feet  ditlance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  rcfpcdively  ; and  I found 
that  it  impinged  againll  the  pendulum,  in  the  firll  cafe, 
with  a velocity  of  1670  feet  iu  a fecond;  in  the  fe» 
cood  cafe,  with  a velocity  of  1550  feet  in  a fecond  ; 
and  in  the  third  cafe,  with  a velocity  of  1425  feet  in 
a fecond  : fo  that,  in.  puffing  through  50  ftet  of  air, 
the  bullet  loft  a velocity  of  120  or  125  feet  in  a fe- 
cond ; and  the  time  of  its  palling  through  that  fpacc  * 
being  about  T*T  or  T'wof  a fecond,  the  medium  quantity 
of  refiUance  mull,  in  thefe  initanece,  bate  been  about 
120  times  the  weight  of  the  ball;  which  (as  the  bull 
was  nearly  T'r  of  a pound)  amounts  to  about  10  lb.  a- 
voirdnpotfe. 

44  Now,  if  a computation  be  made  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  for  comprefftd  fluids  in  the  38th 
propofition  of  Newton's  Prindpia,  fuppofing  the  weight 
of  water  to  that  of  air  ss  850  to  1,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  refiftancc  to  a globe  of  £ of  so  inch  diatno 
ter,  moving  with  a velocity  of  about  1600  feet  in 
m fecond,  will  not,  on  thefe  principles,  amount  to 
arty  more  than  4!  lb.  avoirdupoife  ; whence,  as  we 
know  that  the  rules  contained  in  that  propofition  arc 
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TKeoiy.  v«r y accurate  witk  ieg*r<l  to  flow  motions,  we  may 
— v hence  conclude,  that  the  refinance  of  the  »ir  in  flow  mo- 

tion* it  lefethan  that  in  ffeifl  motions,  in  the  ratio  of  4^ 
to  10;  a proportion  between  that  of  1 to  2,  and  1 to  3. 

41  Again,  1 charged  the  feme  piece  a number  of 
time*  with  equal  quantities  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  feme  weight,  taking  all  poflible  care  to  gire  to 
every  (hot  an  equal  velocity;  and,  tiring  three  time*  »- 
g atoll  the  pendulum  placed  only  15  fret  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with  winch 
the  b*U  impinged  was  nearly  that  of  1690  feet  in  a 
fecund  : then  removing  the  piece  175  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I found,  taking  the  mediocn  of  five  (hoes, 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  hall  impinged  at  this 
dillance  was  1 300  feet  ia  a fecund  ; whence  the  ball, 
»u  pafiing  through  150  feet  of  air,  lo.t  a velocity  of 
about  390  feel  in  a fecond;  and  the  ictidaoce  compu- 
ted from  tbwfe  numbers,  ccir.es  out  fomething  more 
than  in  the  preceding  iofhnice,  it  amounting  here  to 
between  11  and  12  pounds  tvoirdupoife ; whence,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  experiments,  the  refilling  power  of 
tiie  air  to  fwift  motions  k greater  than  to  flow  ones,  in 
a ratio  which  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3 to  1 
than  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

44  Having  thus  examined  the  refiflance  to  a veloci- 
ty of  1700  feet  in  a fecund,  l next  examined  the  re- 
finance  to  fmaller  velocities : aad  for  this  purpofc,  I 
charged  the  fame  barrel  with  balls  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, but  with  lei’s  powder,  and  placing  the  pendulum 
at  2 j feet  Uiilauce  from  the  piece,  l fired  agxinlt  it 
fire  timet  with  an  equal  charge  each  time  : the  medi- 
um velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged,  was  that 
of  ! 1 Ho  feet  in  a fecond  ; then,  removing  the  pendn- 
lum  to  the  diflance  of  250  feet,  the  medium  velocity 
of  five  foot*,  made  at  this  di fiance,  was  that  of  950 
feet  in  a fecond:  whence  the  ball,  in  pafiiug  through 
235  feet  of  air,  loti  a velocity  of  330  feet  in  a fecond  : 
and  as  it  pafled  through  that  interval  in  about  y**  of 
a fecond,  the  refiftance  to  the  middle  velocity  will  come 
out  to  be  near  33f  times  the  gravity  of  the  ball,  or 
2 lb.  10  oz.  avoirdupuife.  Now,  the  refilLmce  to  the 
fame  velocity,  according  to  the  laws  obferved  in  flow- 
er motions,  amount*  to  tV  of  the  feme  quantity  ; 
whence,  in  a velocity  of  1065  feet  in  a fecond,  the  re- 
fitting power  of  the  air  is  augmented  in  no  greater  a 
pioportiun  than  that  of  7 to  11;  whereas  we  have  feen 
io  the  former  experiments,  that  to  Jl ill  greater  degrees 
of  velocity  the  augmentation  approached  very  ucar 
the  ran’o  of  one  to  three. 

4‘  but  farther,  I fired  three  (hot,  of  the  fame  fixe 
and  weight  with  tbofe  already  mentioned,  over  a large 
piece  of  water ; (io  that  tbeir  dropping  into  the  water 
being  very  difcrmiblc,  both  the  diflance  and  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  afccTtained.  Each 
(hot  was  difeharged  with  a velocity  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond;  and  l had  fetrthed  myfelf  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  fame  charge  with  the  pendulum,  that  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity  to  ten  feci  in  a fecond.  The 
fir  ft  (hot  flew  313  yards  in  four  feconds  and  a quarter, 
the  fecond  flew  3 1 9 yards  in  four  fcconda,  and  the  third 
373  yards  in  five  fecond*  and  an  half.  According  to 
the  theory  of  refillaocc  eftablifoed  for  flow  mothms, 
the  firil  (hot  ought  to  have  (pent  no  more  than  3.2 
fecond*  in  iu  flight,  the  fecond  3.28,  and  the  third 
4 fcconda:  whence  it  is  evident,  that  every  (hot  was 
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retarded  conftderably  more  than  it  c right  to  hare  been  Theory 
Lad  that  theory  taken  pi.ee  in  it.  mo: ion ; confequent-  * 

I,  the  rrfillance  of  the  air  ia  very  fenfibly  iocrcafed, 
eeen  in  fnth  a fmall  velocity  as  that  of  400  fret  in  a 
fecond. 


“As  no  large  lh  >t  are  ercr  projected  in  practice  Fh** 
with  vclocitica  exceeding  that  of  1 700  feet  in  a fecond,  g-i" , V' 
it  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  a practical  gun- 
»er  to  determine  the  rctiiiauce  to  ail  kfTer  velocities; 
width  may  be  thus  exhibited.  Let  AD  be  taken  to 
AC,  in  the  ratio  of  1700  feet  hi  a fecond  to  the 
given  velocity  to  which  the  re Tilting  power  of  the  air 
ia  required.  Continue  the  line  A B to  D,  fo  that 
BD  may  be  to  AD,  as  the  (eliding  power  of  the  air 
to  flow  motion,  is  to  ita  redding  power  to  a velocity 
of  1700  feet  in  a fecond:  then  (hall  CD  be  to  AI> 
as  the  refilling  power  of  the  air  to  flow  motions  is  ro 
its  redding  power  to  the  given  Telocity  reprefcnled 
by  AC. 

“ from  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a leaden  ball  of  | 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly  1 ^ oz.  avoir, 
dupoife,  if  it  be  fired  from  a barrel  of  4J  inches  in 
length,  with  half  ita  weight  of  powder,  will  iffue  from 
tku  piece  with  a velocity  which,  if  it  were  oniformly 
continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  in  a fecond. 

— If,  inflead  of  a leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of  an  equal 
diameter,  was  placed  in  the  fame  lunation  in  the  fame 
piece,  and  wae  impelled  by  on  equal  quantity  of  powder, 
the  velocity  of  fuch  an  iron- ballet  would  he  greater  ’ 
than  that  of  the  leaden  one  in  the  fubdoplicatc  ratio 
of  the  fpecificate  gravities  of  lead  and  iron  ; and  fup- 
pofing  that  ratio  to  be  as  three  10  two,  and  computing 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  will  appear, 
that  an  iron-bullet  of  j+ib.  weight,  (hot  fiom  a piece 
of  to  fee*  in  length,  with  id  lb.  of  powder,  will  acquire 
from  the  eapiolton  a velocity  which,  if  uniformly  con- 
tinned,  would  carry  it  nearly  1650  fact  in  a fecond. 

“ This  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  our 
theory,  a cannon  ball  of  a+lb.  weight  is  difeharged 
with  when  it  is  impelled  by  a full  charge  of  powder ; 
but  if,  inflead  of  a quantity  of  powder  weighing  two’ 
thirds  of  the  hall,  we  fuppofc  ihe  chorge  to  be  only 
half  the  weight  of  it,  then  ita  velocity  will  on  the  fame 
principles  be  no  more  than  1490  feet  in  a fecond.  The 
fame  would  be  the  velocities  of  every  lcfler  bullet  fired 
with  the  fame  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of 
all  pieces  were  cootlantlv  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the 
diameters  of  their  bore  ; and  although,  according  10 
the  ufual  dintenfiont  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  artillery, 
this  proportion  does  not  always  hold,  yet  the  difference 
it  not  great  enough  to  occafion  a very  great  variation 
from  (he  velocities  here  affigncd  ; as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  lhall  make  a computation  thereon.  But 
in  thefe  determination  we  fnppofe  the  windage  to  be 
no  mure  than  is  jutl  fufficiens  for  patting  down  the  bul- 
let eafily:  whereas  in  real  ferviee,  either  through  negli- 
gence or  unlkilfulnefs,  it  often  happens,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bore  fo  much  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
bullet,  that  great  part  of  the  inflamed  fluid  efeapes  by 
iia  fide  : whence  the  velocity  of  the  (hot  in  this  cafe 
may  be  confidcrably  lei's  than  wbat  we  have  afligned. 

However,  this  perhaps  may  be  compenfated  bv  the 
greater  heat  which  in  ail  probability  attends  the  tiring 
of  thefe  large  quantities  of  powder. 
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« From  this  great  velocity  of  cannon-fhot  wc  may 
dear  up  the  difficulty  concerning  the  point-blank  ftiot 
8otntion  occafioned  the  invention  of  Anderfon’s  ftrange 

of  the  diffi-  hypothefis  f.  Here  our  author  deceived  by  hit 
cohjr  con*  not  knowing  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  the 
c«7»»f  heavicfl  (hot  is  dirniniihed  in  the  courfe  of  its  flight  by 
the  rtfiftance  of  the  air.  And  the  received  opinion  of 
-f  See  n°s . pradical  gunners  is  not  more  difficult  to  account  for  » 
Ante,  when  they  agree  that  every  fhot  fliea  in  a ftraight 
line  to  a certain  diftance  from  the  piece,  which  imagi- 
nary diftance  they  have  called  the  extent  of  the  point- 
llanh Jhott  wc  need  only  foppofc,  that,  within  that  di- 
ftance which  they  tbti*  determine,  the  deviation  of  the 
path  of  the  (hot  from  a ftraight  line  is  not  very  percep- 
tible in  their  method  of  pointing.  Now,  as  a fhot  of 
a^Ib.  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  powder, 
wul,  at  the  diftance  of  500  yards  from  the  piece,  be 
feparated  from  the  line  of  its  original  direction  by  an 
angle  of  little  mote  than  half  a degree ; thofc  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  often  ufed  in 
the  dirt&ing  of  cannon  will  eafily  allow,  that  fo  fmall 
an  aberration  may  not  be  attended  to  by  the  generality 
of  practitioners,  and  the  path  of  the  fliot  may  con- 
ftqucntly  be  deemed  a ftraight  line ; cfpccially  as 
other  caufcs  of  error  will  often  intervene  much  greater 
than  what  arifes  from  the  incurvation  of  this  line  by 
*5  gravity. 

By  hjcrea-  it  yjc  jUfe  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  (hot. 
quantity  of  both  when  fired  with  two- thirds  of  its  weight  and 
powder,  the  with  half  its  weight  of  powder  refpe&ivdy  ; and  on 
velocity  of  this  occafion  I muft  remark,  that  on  the  principles  of 
our  theory,  the  incrcafmg  the  charge  of  powder  will 
^mrnualiy  inertafe  the  velocity  of  the  fhot,  till  the  powder  ar- 
inercafe.  rives  at  a certain  quantity  ; after  which,  if  the  powder 
be  inercafed,  the  velocity  of  the  fhot  will  diminiffi. 
The  quantity  producing  the  greateft  velocity,  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greateft  velocity  and  the  ve- 
locity communicated  by  greater  and  leffer  charges,  may 
be  thus  affigned.  Let  AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  the 
TUte  piece ; draw  AC  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  the  afymp- 
CCXXV.  totes  AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and  draw 
BF  parallel  to  AC  ; find  out  now  the  point P,  where 
the  rc&angle  ADEG  is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
DEFB*  then  will  AD  reprefent  that  height  of  the 
charge  which  communicates  the  greateft  velocity  to  the 
fliot:  whence  AD  being  to  AB  as  t to  a.7i3a8,  as 
appears  from  the  table  oflogarithms,  from  the  length 
of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  this 
charge  is  eafily  known.  If,  inftead  of  tins  charge,  any 
other  filling  the  cylinder  to  the  height  AI  he  ufed, 

* draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  the  point  H to 
the  fame  afymptotes  AC  and  AB  deferibe  the  hyper- 
bola HKj  then  the  greateft  velocity  will  be  to  the  ve- 
locity communicated  by  the  charge  AI,  in  the  fub- 
dupucatc  proportion  of  the  reflangle  AE  to  the  fame 
icltangle  diminished  by  the  triliocar  fpace  KKE. 
a6  “ It  hath  been  already  fhown,  that  the  rtfiftance  of 
F-scttding  t^c  ajr  on  tj,e  furfacc  of  a bullet  of  ^ of  an  inch  dia- 
g ian'ce^f  meter,  moving  with  a velocity  of  1670  fect  in  a fecond, 
tJictir.  amounted  to  about  to  lb.  It  bath  alfo  been  fhown, 
that  an  iron-bullet  weighing  ^4  lb.  if  fired  with  1 6 lb. 
of  powder  (which  is  ufually  eftccmcd  it*  proper  bat- 
tering charge),  acquires  a velocity  of  about  1650  feet 
in  a fecond,  fiercely  differing  from  the  other:  whence, 
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as  the  furface  of  this  laft  bullet  is  more  than  54  times  Theory, 
greater  than  the  furface  of  a bullet  of  ^ of  an  inch  dia-  -v*  ■ 

meter,  and  their  vclocities#arc  nearly  the  fame,  it 
follows,  that  the  rtfiftance  on  the  larger  bullet  will  a- 
mount  to  more  than  5401b.  which  is  near  35  times 
its  own  weight. 

•*  The  two  laft  propofitions  are  principally  aimed 
againft  thofe  theoritb  who  have  generally  agreed  in 
fuppofing  the  flight  of  fhot  and  fhelT*  to  he  nearly  in 
the  curve  of  a parabola.  The  reafon  jgiveu  by  thofc 
authors  for  their  opinion  is  the  fuppofed  tncoofiderable 
rcfiftancc  of  the  air  j finer,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  fides 
that  the  trad  of  projc&ilcs  would  be  a perfc&  parabo- 
la if  there  was  no  rtfiftance,  it  has  from  thence  been 
too  rafhly  concluded,  that  the  interruption  which  the 
ponderous  bodies  of  fhelli  and  bullets  would  receive 
from  fuch  a rare  medium  as  air  would  he  fcareely  fen- 
fible,  and  consequently  that  their  parabolic  flight  would 
be  hereby  fearedy  affe&cd. 

“ Now  the  prodigious  rcfiftance  of  the  air  to  a bul- 
let of  24  lb.  weight,  fuch  as  we  have  here  eftablifhed 
it,  fufficientlv  confutes  this  rcmfbning } for  how  erro- 
neous muft  tint  hypothefis  be,  which  neglcels  aj  in- 
coafiderable  a force  amounting  to  more  than  20  times 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body  ?”  But  here  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  aflame  a few  particulars,  the  demonftrations  of 
which,  on  the  commonly  received  principles,  rosy  be 
feen  under  the  article  Fxojsctu.es. 

“ 1.  If  the  rcfiftancc  of  the  air  be  fo  fmall  that  the  Common 
motion  of  a projected  body  is  in  the  curve  of  a para-  maxim* 
bola,  then  the  axis  of  that  parabola  will  be  perpendi-  co,1c*fn‘,'f 
cular  to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the  part  of  the 
curve  m which  the  body  afeends  will  be  equal  and  fimi-  uk£  ** 
lar  to  that  in  which  it  defcends. 

“ 2.  If  the  parabola  in  which  the  body  moves  be 
terminated  on  a horizontal  plane,  then  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  will  be  equally  ditlant  from  its  two  ex- 
tremities. 

41  3.  Alfo  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  horizon- 
tal pUtic  in  the  fame  angle,  and  with  the  fame  velocity 
with  which  it  was  firft  prnjc&ed. 

11  4.  If  a body  be  proje&ed  in  different  angles  but 
with  the  fame  velocity,  then  its  greateft  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projc&ed  in  an  angle  of  45 
with  the  horizon. 

44  5.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  projc&ed 
be  known,  then  this  greateft  horizontal  range  may  be  ' * 

thus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  gcavily,  what  fpace  the  projected  body 
ought  to  fall  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projected : then  twice  that  fpace  will  be 
the  greateft  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  is  projected  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the 
horizon. 

14  6.  The  horizontal  ranges  of  a body,  when  projec- 
ted with  the  fame  velocity  at  different  angles,  will  be 
between  themfelves  as  the  fines  of  twice  the  angle 
in  which  the  line  of  projection  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon. 

“7.  If  a body  is  projected  in  the  fame  angle  with 
the  horizon  but  with  different  velocities,  the  horizon- 
tal ranges  will  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  thofe 
velocities.  «8 

44  Thtfe  pullulates  which  contain  the  principles  ofProdipiow 
the  modern  art  of  gunnery  are  all  of  them  falfc  s for  ^no,'°l‘he 
* *1  theory. 
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Thwiry.  jt  h*th  liven  already  fiiown,  that  a roulkct-hall  J of  an 
t_  ' ■ inch  in  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight  of  powder, 

from  a piece  +5  inchei  long,  movci  with  a velocity  of 
near  1 700  feet  in  a fecond.  Now,  if  thii  ball  Hew  in 
the  curve  of  a parabola,  its  horiiontal  range  at  45“ 
would  be  found  by  the  fifth  populate  to  be  about  1 7 
rnilci.  But  all  the  practical  writer,  affine  ua,  that 
thia  range  ia  really  Ibort  of  half  a mile.  Diego  Ufano 
alfigna  to  an  arquebufi,  four  feet  in  length,  and  carry- 
ing a leaden  ball  of  Ijm-  weight  (which  ia  vety  near 
. our  dimenfiona),  an  horixontal  range  of  797  common 
pacet,  when  it  ia  elevated  between  40  and  50  degreea, 
and  charged  with  a quantity  of  fine  powder  equal  in 
weight  to  the  ball.  Merfcnnua  r.lfo  tclla  ua,  that  he 
found  the  horixonul  range  of  an  xrqutbtift  at  4J5  to 
be  left  than  400  fathom,  or  800  yards  t whence,  a, 
either  of  thefe  ranges  arc  Ihort  of  half  an  Enghih  mile, 
it  follows,  that  a raulket  (hot,  when  find  with  a rea- 
fonable  charge  of  powder  at  the  elevation  of  4;’,  diet 
not  T‘t  part  of  the  diftance  it  ought  to  do  if  it  moved 
. in  a parabola.  Nor  is  this  great  contraction  of  the 
horizontal  tange  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  refiftance  of  this  bullet  when  it  firft  if- 
fuc*  from  the  piece  amount*  to  120  times  its  gravity, 
at  hath  been  experimentally  demonftnited,  n0  ay. 

M To  prevent  objections,  our  next  Inftance  lhall  be 
in  an  iron-bullet  of  141b.  weight,  which  it  the 
hcavicil  in  common  ufe  for  land-fervicc.  Such  a bul- 
let firtd  from  a piece  of  the  common  dimenfions  with 
its  greatell  allotment  of  powder  hath  a velocity  of 
1 fi  - j feet  in  a fecond,  as  already  Ihown.  Now,  if  the 
boiizontal  range  of  this  fltot,  at  45",  be  computed  on 
the  parabolic  hypothefis  by  the  fifth  poftulate,  it  will 
come  out  to  be  about  t6  miles,  which  is  between  five 
and  fix  timet  its  real  quantity;  fot  the  praaical  writers 
nil  agree  in  making  it  left  titan  three  miles. 

“ But  farther,  it  ia  not  only  when  pr-.ij<ailcs  move 
with  thefe  vety  great  velocities  that  their  flight  fen- 
fibly  varies  from  the  curve  of  a parabola ; the  fame 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  fuch  as  more  (low  e- 
nough  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye : 
for  there  arc  few  projcftiles  that  can  be  thus  exami- 
ned, which  do  not  vifibly  difagree  with  the  firft,  fe- 
cond, and  tliird  pollullte  ; obvioufly  delccnding  thro' 
a curve,  which  is  Ihortet  and  left  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon than  that  in  which  they  afeended.  Alfo  the 
higheft  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  is  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  to  the 
ground  than  to  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft 
di (charged. 

“ I have  found  too  by  experience,  that  the  fifth, 
fixth,  aod  feventh  poftulatet  arc  exechively  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
fmall  velocities.  A leaden  bullet  4 of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, difeharged  with  a velocity  of  about  400  feet 
in  a fecond,  and  in  an  angle  of  19“  5'  with  the  horn- 
non,' ranged  on  the  horixontal  plane  no  more  than  448 
yards : whereas  it*  greateft  horizontal  range  being 
found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be  at  lcaft  1700  yards, 
the  range  at  19’  5'  ought  by  the  fixth  poftuLite  to  have 
been  1050  yards;  whence,  in  this  experiment,  the 
Ret, tary  range  was  not  4 of  what  it  mull  have  been  had  the 
motiivi  of  commonly  received  theory  been  trile.* 
bolters  a F,0m  this  and  other  experiments  it  is  clearly 
iif '.rir-r fCC  oioved,  that  the  track  deferibed  by  the  Bight  even  of 
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the  hcavicil  fliot,  is  neither  a parabola,  nor  approach-  Theuijr. 
ing  to  a pair.hola,  except  when  they  arc  ptn-jeded  with 
very  fmall  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
deferibed  by  them  ia  explained  under  the  article  Pro- 
jectiles. But  as  a fpccimen  of  the  great  complica- 
tion of  that  fufcjert,  we  lhall  here  infert  an  account 
of  a very  extraordinary  circumtlaucc  which  frequently 
lakes  place  therein. 

44  As  gravity  ads  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  power  hut  gravity  de- 
flected a projeded  body  from  its  courfe,  its  motion 
would  be  cottftantly  pci  formed  in  a plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  line  of  its 
original  direction  : hut  wc  have  found,  that  the  body 
in  its  motion  often  deviates  from  this  plane,  fome- 
times  to  the  right  hand  and  at  other  times  to  the 
left  ; and  this  in  an  incurvated  line,  which  is  convex 
towards  that  plane ; fo  that  the  motion  of  a bullet  is 
frequently  in  a line  having  a double  curvature,  it  be- 
ing bent  towards  the  horiru.n  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  again  bent  out  of  its  original  direction  to  the  right 
or  left  by  fume  other  force:  in  this  cafe  no  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  performed  in  the  fume  plane, 
but  its  track  will  lie  in  the  furface  of  a kind  of  cylinder, 
whole  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

41  This  proportion  may  be  indifputably  proved  by 
the  experience  of  every  one  in  the  lead  converfant 
w ith  the  pra&icc  of  gunnery.  The  fame  piece  which 
will  carry  its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  intended 
mark  at  to  yards  dillancc,  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
10  inches  in  ico  yards,  much  left  to  30  inches  in 
300  yards.  Now  this  inequality  can  only  arife  from 
the  track  of  the  bulla  being  incurvand  tideways  as  well 
as  dow  nwards:  for  by  thin  means  the  didance  between 
that  incurvated  line  and  the  line  of  diredion  will  in- 
crcafc  in  a much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  di- 
ftance ; thefe  lines  being  coincident  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piece,  and  afterwards  feparating  in  the  manner  of 
a curve  and  its  tangent,  if  the  mouth  of  the  piece  be  con- 
fide red  as  the  point  of  contad. — To  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  doubt,  however,  I took  a barrel  carrying  a 
ball  \ of  an  inch  diameter,  and  fixing  it  on  a heavy 
carnage,  l fat  is  tied  myfdf  of  the  fteadinefs  and  truth 
of  its  direction,  by  firing  at  a board  ii  feet  fquarc, 
which  was  placed  at  180  feet  diftance;  for  1 found, 
tliat  in  1 6 fucccflive  fhota  I milled  the  mark  but  once. 

Now,  the  fame  barrel  being  fixed  on  the  fame  carnage, 
and  fired  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  powder,  fo  that 
the  fhock  on  the  difeharge  would  be  much  IcfB,  and 
consequently  the  direction  lefs  changed,  1 found,  that 
at  760  yards  diftance  the  ball  fltw  fomeiimes  100 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  line  it  was  pointed  on,  and 
fometimes  as  much  to  the  left.  I found,  too,  that 
its  direction  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  lefs  un- 
certain, it  falling  one  time  above  200  yards  ibort  of 
what  it  did  at  another ; although,  by  the  niceft  exa- 
mination of  the  piece  after  the  dikharge,  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  ftarted  in  the  leail  from  the  pufition  it 
was  placed  in. 

44  The  reality  of  this  doubly  curvated  trsfl  being 
thus  demonttrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  afked,  What  can 
be  thecaufe  of  a motion  fo  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  ? And  to  this  I anfwcr.  That  the 
deflection  in  queftion  mult  be  owing  to  fomc  power 
acting  obliquely  to  the  progreffive  motion  of  the 
C c body | 
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Theory,  body  ; which  power  cr.n  be  no  other  than  the  refiftance 
V * of  the  air.  If  it  be  farther  afkcd,  how  the  refinance 
of  the  air  can  ever  come  to  be  oblique  to  the  progref- 
. fiec  motion  of  the  body  ? I farther  reply,  that  it  may 
fometimes  a rife  from  inequalities  in  the  refilled  fur- 
face  ; but  that  its  general  caufe  is  doubtlcfs  a whirling 
motion  acquired  by  the  bullet  about  its  axis  : for  by 
this  motion  of  rotation,  combined  with  the  progref- 
five  motion,  each  part  of  the  bullet's  furfacc  will  (trike 
the  air  very  differently  from  what  it  would  do  if  there 
was  no  fuch  whirl ; and  the  obliquity  of  the  action  of 
the  air  arifing  from  this  caufe  will  be  greater  as  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  greater  in  proportion  to  itapro- 
. greffive  one. 

“ Tbia  whirling  motion  undoubtedly  arifes  from  the 
friction  of  the  bullet  againft  the  Odea  of  the  piece ; 
and  as  the  rotatory  motion  will  in  fome  part  of  its  re- 
volution confpire  with  the  progreflive  one,  and  in  ano- 
ther part  be  equally  oppofed  to  it  ; the  refiftance  of 
the  air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby 
aflc&ed,  and  will  be  increafcd  in  that  part  where  the 
whirling  motion  confpires  with  the  progreflive  one,  and 
diminilhed  where  it  is  oppofed  to  it  : and  by  this 
means  the  whole  effort  of  the  refiftance,  inftead  of 
being  oppofite  to  the  direction  of  the  body,  will  be- 
come oblique  thereto,  and  will  produce  thofc  cffe&s 
already  mentioned.  If  it  was  pofliblc  to  predict  the 
pofltion  of  the  axis  round  which  the  bullet  (hould 
whirl,  and  if  that  axis  was  unchangeable  during  the 
whole  flight  of  the  bullet,  then  the  aberration  of  the 
bullet  by  this  oblique  force  would  be  in  a given  direc- 
tion ; and  the  incurvation  produced  thereby  would  re- 
gularly  extend  the  fame  way  from  one  end  of  its  track 
to  the  other.  For  inftancr,  if  the  axis  of  the  whirl 
was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  then  the  incurvation 
would  be  to  the  right  or  left.  If  that  axis  was  hori- 
zontal, and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  bullet, 
then  the  incurvation  would  be  upwards  or  downwards. 
But  as  the  firft  petition  of  this  axis  is  uncertain,  and 
as  it  may  perpetually  fhift  in  the  courfe  of  the  bullet's 
flight  i the  deviation  of  the  bullet  is  not  neciffarily 
cither  in  one  certain  direction,  or  tending  to  the  fame 
fide  in  one  part  of  its  track  that  it  does  in  another,  but 
more  ufually  is  continually  changing  the  tendency  of  its 
deflection,  as  the  axis  round  which  it  whirls  mult  fre- 
quently fhift  its  polition  to  the  progreflive  motion  by 
many  inevitable  accidents. 

44  That  a bullet  generally  acquires  fuch  a rotatory 
motion,  as  here  deferibed,  is,  I think,  demonltrablc  : 
however,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute,  I 
confirmed  it,  as  well  as  fome  other  parts  of  my  theory, 
by  the  following  experiments. 

41  1 can  fed  the  machine  to  be  made  reprefented 
ZL «”■;  PUtc  CCXXV.  fig.  4.  BCDE  i.  a braf.  bartrl,  move- 
xcniUncc.  able  on  its  axis,  and  fo  adjufttd  by  means  of  friction- 
wheels,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  as  to  have  no 
friction  worth  attending  to.  The  frame  in  which  this 
barrel  is  fixed  is  fo  placed  that  its  axis  may  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.  The  axis  itfelf  is  continued 
above  the  uppec  plate  of  the  frame,  and  has  fait  tried 
on  it  a light  hollow  cone,  AFG.  From  the  lower 
part  of  this  cone  there  is  extended  a long  arm  of  wood, 
GH,  which  is  vety  thin,  and  cut  feather-edged.  At 
its  extremity  there  is  a contrivance  for  fixing  on  the 
body,  wUofc  refiftance  is  to  be  iuveftigated  (as  here  the 
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globe  P)  ; and  to  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  fwaytng  Theory, 
out  of  its  horizontal  polition  by  the  weight  of  the  an-  — v**-* 
nexed  body  P,  there  is  a brace,  AH,  of  fine  wire,  fa- 
ftened  to  the  top  of  the  cone  which  fupports  the  end  of 
the  arm. 

44  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a fine 
filk  line,  the  turns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure  ; and 
after  this  line  hath  taken  a futficicnt  number  of  turns, 
it  is  conducted  nearly  in  a horizontal  direction  to  the 
pully  L over  which  it  is  pafled,  and  then  a proper 
weight  M is  hung  to  its  extremity.  If  this  weight 
be  left  at  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  defeend  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  defeent,  turn  round 
the  barrel  BCDE,  together  wfith  the  arm  GH,  and 
the  body  P fattened  to  it.  And  whflft  the  refiftance  on 
the  arm  GH  and  on  the  body  P is  left  than  the  weight 
M,  that  weight  will  accelerate  its  motion  ; and  there- 
by the  motion  of  GH  and  P will  increafe,  and  ton- 
fequently  their  refiftance  will  increafe,  till  at  lall  this 
refiftance  and  the  weight  M become  nearly  equal  to 
each  other.  The  motion  with  which  M defeends, 
and  with  which  P revolves,  will  not  then  fcnlibly  dif- 
fer from  an  equable  one.  Whence  it  is  not  diflicult 
to  conceive,  that,  by  proper  oblervations  made  with  . 
this  machine,  the  refiftance  of  the  body  P may  be  de- 
termined. The  mod  natural  method  of  proceeding  in 
this  inveftigation  is  as  follows:  Let  the  machine  firft: 
have  acquired  its  equable  motion,  which  it  will  ufually 
do  in  about  five  or  fix  turns  from  the  beginning  j and 
then  let  it  be  obfeTved,  by  counting  a number  of  turns, 
what  time  is  taken  up  by  one  revolution  of  the  body 
P : then  taking  off  the  body  P and  the  weight  M,  let 
it  be  examined  what  fmallcr  weight  will  make  the  arm. 

GH  revolve  in  the  fame  time  as  when  P was  fixed  ti> 
it : this  fmaller  weight  being  taken  from  M,  the  re- 
mainder is  obvioufly  equal  in  effort  to  the  refiftance  oE 
the  revolving  body  P ; and  this  remainder  being  redu- 
ced in  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  atm  to  the  femi* 
diameter  of  the  barrel,  will  then  become  equal  to  tha 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance.  And  as  the  time  of 
one  revolution  is  known,  and  confequently  the  velocity 
of  the  revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  discovered  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance  to  the  given  body 
P moving  with  a given  degree  of  celerity. 

44  Here,  to  avoid  all  objections,  1 have  generally 
chofc,  when  the  body  P was  removed,  to  fix  in  its 
(lead  a thin  piece  of  lead  of  the  lame  weight,  placed 
horizontally  ; fo  that  the  weight  which  was  to  turn 
round  the  arm  GH,  without  the  body  P,  did  alfo  carry 
round  this  piece  of  lead.  But  mathematicians  will 
cafily  allow  that  there  was  no  neccflity  for  this  precau- 
tion.—The  diameter  of  the  band  BCDE,  and  of  the 
filk  firing  wound  round  it,  was  2.06  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  GH,  meafured  from  the  axis  to  the 
furfacc  of  the  globe  P,  was  49.5  inches.  The  body 
P,  the  globe  made  ufe  of,  was  of  pafteboard  ; its  fur- 
face  very  nc3tly  coated  with  marbled  paper.  It  was 
not  much  diftant  from  the  fixe  of  a n lb.  (hot,  being 
in  diameter  4.5  inches,  fo  that  the  radius  of  the  circle 
deferibed  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  51.75  inches. 

When  this  globe  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and 
a weight  ot  half  a pound  wai  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  at  M,  it  examined  how  loon  the  motion  of 
the  defending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
ft  would  become  equable  as  to  fenfe.  With  this  view, 
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three  revolution*  being  fullered  to  elapfe,  it  was  found 
that  the  next  to  were  performed  in  27 1',  20  in  left 
than  55*,  and  30  in  82-J*  ; fo  that  the  full  10  were 
pet  formed  in  27$",  the  fecund  in  27^',  and  the  third 

in  27!''. 

“ Thefe  experiment*  fufficientljr  evince,  that  even 
vrith  half  a pound,  the  fmallrft  weight  made  ufc  of, 
the  motion  of  the  machine  wa»  fufficicntly  equable  after 
the  firft  three  revolutions. 

“ The  globe  above  mentioned  being  now  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  hung  on  at  M a weight 
of  3!  lb.  $ and  to  revolution*  being  fuffered  to  elapfe, 
the  iucceeding  20  were  performed  in  iixY.  Then  the 
globe  being  taken  off,  and  a thin  plate  of  lead,  equal 
to  it  in  weight,  placed  in  its  room;  it  was  found,  that 
inftcad  of  3}  lb.  a weight  of  one  pound  would  make 
it  revolve  in  lift  time  than  it  did  before  ; performing 
now  20  revolution*  after  10  were  clapfcd  in  the  fpace 
of  19". 

44  Hence  then  it  follow*,  that  from  the  3^  lb.  firft 
hung  on,  there  i*  left  than  1 lb.  to  be  dcduCltd  for 
the  rcfillance  on  the  arm  ; and  consequently  the  re- 
finance on  the  globe  itfelf  it  not  left  than  the  effort  of 
3^1b.  in  the  fituation  M ; and  it  appearing  from  the 
former  meafurcs,  that  the  radius  of  the  barrel  is  nearly 
^ of  the  radius,  of  the  circle,  deferibed  by  the  centre 
of  the  globe  ; it  follows,  that  the  abfolute  refinance 
of  the  globe,  when  it  revolve*  20  time*  in  a tf  ',  (a- 
bout  2;  feet  in  a fecund),  i*  not  lefs  than  the  50th 
part  of  two  pound*  and  a quarter,  or  of  36  ounce* ; 
end  this  being  confidcrably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
end  the  globe  nearly  the  fixe  of  a twelve-pound  (hot, 
it  inrfragably  confirm*  a proposition  I ha  1 formerly 
laid  down  from  theory,  that  the  rcfiftancc  of  the  air  to 
a 12  lb.  iron  (hot,  moving  wirh  a velocity  of  25  feet  in 
a fecund,  is  not  left  than  half  an  ounce. 

“ The  refl  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  confirm  another  projiofition,  namely,  that  the  re- 
finance of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refilled 
body.  To  invelligatc  this  point,  there  were  fuccef- 
fivclv  hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  of  the 
number*  t,  4,  9.  16;  and  letting  10  revolutions  firft 
elapfe,  the  following  observations  were  made  on  the 
reft. — With  4- lb.  the  globe  went  20  turn*  in  54^", 
with  2 lb.  it  went  20  turn*  in  27*',  with  4 1- lb.  it 
went  30  turns  in  27*-,  and  with  8 lb  it  went  40  turns 
in  27!.  — Hence  it  appears,  that  to  refinances  propor- 
tioned to  the  number*  t , 4,  9,  16,  there  correfpond 
velocities  of  the  rcfiflcd  body  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  »,  2,  3,  4;  which  prove*,  with  great  nicety, 
the  propofition  above  mentioned. 

M With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  firft  ex- 
periment was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progrefllve  motion  would  pro- 
duce fuch  an  oblique  idiftance  and  dcfle&ive  power  a* 
already  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe  a wooden  ball 
of  4x  inches  diameter  wa*  fufpeuded  by  a double 
firing,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn- 
ing round  the  ball  and  twilling  the  double  firing,  the 
ball  when  left  to  itfelf  would  have  a revolving  motioti 
given  it  from  the  untwifting  of  tire  firing  again.  And 
if,  when  the  tiring  was  twilled,  the  ball  wag  drawn  to 
a confiderablc  dillancc  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  let  go;  it  would  at  firft,  before  it  had  acquired 


its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  Aeadily  enough  in  the 
fame  vertical  plane  in  which  it  firft  began  to  move : 
but  when,  by  the  untwifting  of  the  firing,  it  had  ac- 
quired a fuflicicnt  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
cnnllantly  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  of  it*  firft. 
track  ; and  f imetime*  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  its 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  began  its 
motion  ; and  this  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the 
flring  itfelf,  but  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
refinance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
fur  face  of  the  globe  than  the  other.  For  the  devia- 
tion continued  when  the  firing  was  totally  untwilled ; 
and  even  during  the  time  that  the  firing,  by  the  mo- 
tion the  globe  had  received,  wa*  twilling  the  contrary- 
way,  And  it  wa*  always  cafy  to  predict,  before  the 
ball  was  let  go,  which  way  it  would  defied,  only  by 
confidcring  on  which  fide  the  whirl  would  be  combined 
with  the  progreflive  motion;  for  011  that  fide  always  the 
deflective  power  a&ed,  at  the  refiitancc  was  greater 
here  than  on  the  fide  where  the  whirl  and  progreflive 
motion  were  oppofed  to  one  another.** 

Though  Mr  Robins  confidcrcd  this  experiment  as 
an  inconteftable  proof  of  ’the  truth  of  hi*  theory,  he 
undertook  to  give  ocular  demonftration  of  this  de- 
flection of  mu/ket- bullet*  even  in  the  fhort  fpacc  of 
100  yards. 

44  As  all  projectiles,”  fay3  he,  44  in  their  flight,  are 
atfted  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  deflection  of  a 
bullet  from  its  primary  direction,  fuppofes  that  deflec- 
tion to  be  upwards  or  do -vn wards  in  a vertical  plane  ; 
becaufe,  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  aCtion  of  gravity  is 
compounded  and  entangled  with  the  defle&ive  force. 
And  for  this  reafon  my  experiment*  have  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  examination  of  that  deflection 
which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
plane  in  which  it  began  to  move  For  if  it  appears  at 
any  time  that  the  bullet  hat  ihifted  fro  n that  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  motion  began,  this  • ill  be  an  tn- 
contcflahle  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced  -Now, 
by  mean*  of  fereens  of  exceeding  thin  paper,  placed 
parallel  to  each-other  at  proper  dillancc*,  this  deflection 
in  queflion  may  be  many  ways  inveftigated  For  by 
firing  ballets  which  fha!l  traverfc  the  fereens,  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  may  be  traced  ; and  it  may  eafily 
appear  whether  they  do  or  do  not  keep  invariably  to 
one  vertical  plane.  This  examination  may  proceed  on 
three  different  principles,  which  I fhall  here  leparately 
explain. 

44  For  firft,  an  exactly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
out  upon  all  thefe  fercent,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
aay  Tingle  bullet  may  be.  more  readily  inveftigated,  on- 
ly by  mcafuring  the  horizontal  diftancc  of  its  trace 
from  the  vertical  plane  tints  delineated  ; and  by  this 
mean*  the  abfolute  quantity  of  its  aberration  may  be 
knowm.  Or  if  the  defeription  of  fuch  a vertical  plaue 
(hould  be  elleemed  a matter  of  difficulty  and  nicety,  a 
fecond  method  may  be  followed  ; which  i»  that  of  red- 
ing the  piece  in  Tome  fixed  notch  or  fockct,  fo  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  fume  little  play  to  the 
right  and  left,  yet  all  the  Hues  in  which  the  bullet  can 
be  directed  fhall  interfed  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
that  fixed  focket  : by  this  means,  if  two  different  (hot 
are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  fituated,  the  horizontal 
dillances  made  by  the  two  bullet*  on  any  two  fereens 
ought  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as 
C C 2 the 
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the  rcfpc&ive  dillances  of  il»e  fereens  from  the  fockct 
in  which  the  piece  was  laid.  And  if  thefe  horizontal 
dillances  differ  from  that  proportion,  then  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  ftiot  at  lcatl  hath  deviated  from  a ver- 
tical plane,  although  the  abfolute  quantity  of  that  de- 
viation cannot  hence  be  alfigned  ; bccaufe  it  cannot  be 
known  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  one  bullet, 
and  what  to  the  other. 

“ But  if  the  conftant  and  invariable  pofition  of  the 
notch  or  fockct  in  which  the  piece  was  placed,  be 
thought  too  hard  an  hypothecs  in  this  very  nice  affair; 
the  third  method,  and  which  is  the  fimplcll  of  all, 
requires  no  more  thau  that  two  (hot  be  fired  through 
three  fcrcens  without  any  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the 
piece  each  time  : for  in  this  cafe,  if  the  (hots  diverge 
from  c?ch  other,  and  both  keep  to  a vettical  plane, 
then  if  the  horizontal  dillances  of  their  traces  on  the 
firft  fcrccn  be  taken  from  the  like  horizontal  di  (Vinces 
on  the  fccond  and  third,  the  two  remainders  will  be 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  dillances  of  the  fccond 
and  third  fereen  from  the  firll.  And  if  they  are  not  in 
this  proportion,  then  it -will  be  certain  that  one  of  them 
at  lead  hath  been  deflected  from  the  vertical  plane ; 
though  here,  as  in  the  tail  cafe,  the  quantity  of  that 
deflcdlion  in  each  will  not  be  known. 

“ All  thefe  three, methods  1 have  myfelf  made  ufe 
of  at  different  times,  and  have  ever  found  the  fuccefs 
agreeable  to  my  expectation.  But  the  mod  eligible 
method  feemed  to  be  a compound  of  the  two  lail. 
The  apparatus  was  as  follows.— Two  fcrcens  were  fet 
up  in  the  larger  walk  in  the  chartcr-houfc  garden;  the 
firll  of  them  at  250  feet  diflance  from  the  wall,  which 
was  to  ferve  for  a third  fereen  ; and  the  fccond  200 
feet  from  the  fame  wall-  At  50  feet  before  the  firll 
fcrccn,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  was  placed 
a large  block  weighing  about  too  lb.  weight,  and  ha- 
ving fixed  into  it  an  iron  bar  with  a fockct  at  its  ex- 
tremity, in  which  the  piece  was  to  be  laid.  The  piece 
itfelf  was  of  a common  length,  and  bored  for  an  ounce 
ball.  It  was  each  time  loaded  with  a ball  of  1 7 to  the 
pound,  fo  that  the  windage  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder.  The 
fereens  were  made  of  the  thinneil  iffuc  paper;  and  the 
rcfiilance  they  gave  to  the  bullet  (and  Iconfequently 
their  probability  of  dcflc&ing  it)  was  fo  fmall,  that  a 
bullet  lighting  one  time  near  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  fcrcens,  left  a fine  thin  fragment  of  it  towards  the 
edgs  entire,  which  was  fo  very  weak  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  handle  it  without  breaking.  Thefe  things  thus 
prepared,  five  Ihot  were  made  with  the  piece  relied  in 
the  notch  above  mentioned  ; and  the  horizontal  ditlan- 
ccs  between  the  firll  ihort,  which  was  taken  as  a Hand- 
ard,  andvhc  four  fuccccdi  rg  ones,  both  on  the  firll 
and  fccond  fereen  and  on  the  wall,  mcafured  in  inches, 
were*  as  follows  ; 
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* Here  the  letters  R and  L denote  that  the  (hot  in 
queftion  went  e it  hit  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  firll. 

14  If  the  pofition  of  the  fockct  in  which  the  piece 
was  placed  be  foppofed  fixed,  then  the  horizontal  di- 
fences  mcafured  above  on  the  firll  and  fecund  fcrccn. 
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and  on  the  wait,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  di-  Theory, 
llances  of  the  firll  fereen,  the  fccond  fereen,  and  the  — 
wall  from  the  fockct.  But  by  only  looking  over  thefe 
numbers,  it  appears,  that  none  of  them  are  in  that  pro- 
portion ; the  horizontal  ditlancc  of  the  firll  and  third, 
for  in  (lance,  on  the  wall  being  above  nine  inches  more 
than  it  (hould  be  by  this  analogy. 

44  If,  without  foppofing  the  invariable  pofition  of 
the  fockct,  wc  examine  the  comparative  horizontal  di- 
ftances  according  to  the  third  method  deferibed  above, 
we  Hull  in  this  cafe  difeover  divarications  ftill  more 
extraordinary  ; for,  by  the  numbers  fet  down,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  horizontal  dillances  of  the  fecund  and 
third  ihot  cm  the  two  fcrcens,  and  on  the  wall,  are 
as  under. 

iff  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 
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Here,  if,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  di- 
ffancc  on  the  firft  fereen  be  taken  from  the  diflaticcs  on 
the  other  two,  the  remainder  will  be  7,  and  74.2: -and 
thefe  numbers,  if  each  (hot  kept  to  a vertical  plane, 
ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  5 ; that  being 
the  proportion  of  the  dillances  of  the  fccond  lereen, 
and  of  the  wall  from  the  firll : but  the  latl  number 
74.1  exceeds  what  it  ought  to  be  by  this  analogy  by 
39-2  ; fo  that  between  them  there  is  a deviation  from 
the  vertical  plane  of  above  39  inches,  and  this  too  in  a 
traniit  of  little  more  than  80  yards. 

44  But  farther,  to  Iho*  that  thefe  irregularities  do 
not  depend  on  any  accidental  circumltancc  of  the  balls 
fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  there  were  five  (hot* 
more  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  as  Ire- 
fore  ; blit  with  fmallcr  bullet-4?,  which  ran  much  loo- 
fer  in  the  piece.  And  the  horizontal  dillances  be- 
ing mcafured  in  inches  from  the  trace  of  the  firft  bul- 
let to  each  of  the  fuccccding  ones,  the  numbers  were 
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Here,  again,  on  the  foppofed  fixed  pofition  of  the 
piece,  the  horizontal  diitaitcc  on  the  wall  between  the 
firft  and  third  will  be  found  above  1 e inches  left*  than 
it  fhould  be  if  each  kept  to  a vertical  plane ; and  like 
irregularities,  though  finallcr,  occur  in  every  other  ex- 
periment. And  if  they  are  examined  according  to 
the  third  method  fet  down  above,  and  the  horizontal 
dillances  of  the  third  and  fourth,  for  inftance,  are  com- 
pared, thofe  on  the  firll  and  fccond  fereen,  and  on  the 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus. 

lft  Screen.  ?d  Screen.  WalL 
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And  if  the  horizontal  diftancc  on  the  lirlt  fereen  be 
taken  from  the  other  two,  the  remainders  will  be  10. 1 5, 
and  27.4  ; where  the  lead  of  them,  in  Head  of  being 
five  times  the  firll,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  23.35  ^°rt 
it  ; fo  that  here  is  a deviation  of  23  inches. 

“ From  ail  thefe  experiments,  the  deflection  in  que- 
(lion  feems  to  be  inconteltabljr  evinced.  But  to  give 
fcrnc  farther  light  to  this  fubjcdl,  I took  a barrel  of 
the  fame  bore  with  that  hitherto  uftd  ; and  bent  it  at 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left* 
the  bend  making  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degrees 
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Theory,  with  the  axis  of  the  piece.  Thi*  piece  thus  bent  was 
y fired  with  a loofe  bail,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  pow. 

der  hitherto  ufed,  the  fereens  of  the  laft  experiment 
being  ftill  continued.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that 
if  this  piece  was  pointed  by  the  general  direction  of  its 
axis,  the  ball  would  be  canted  to  the  left  of  that  di- 
rection by  the  bend  near  its  mouth.  But  as  the  bul- 
let, in  palling  through  that  bent  part,  would,  as  I 
conceived,  be  forced  to  roll  upon  the  right  hand  fide 
of  the  barrel,  and  thereby  its  left  fide  would  turn  up 
againft  the  air,  and  would  increafe  the  refiftance  on 
that  fide ; l predicted  to  the  company  then  prefent, 
that  if  the  axis  on  which  the  bullet  whirled,  did  not 
Ihift  its  polition  after  it  was  feparated  from  the  piece  } 
then,  notwithftanding  the  bent  of  the  piece  to  the 
left,  the  b'jllct  itfelf  might  be  expeded  to  incurvatc 
towards  the  right  ; and  this,  upon  trial,  did  mod  re- 
markably happen.  For  one  of  the  bullets  Bred  fi-om 
this  bent  piece  palled  through  the  firft  fereen  about 
It  inch  diilant  from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  (hot  Bred 
from  the  ftraight  piece  in  the  lad  fet  of  experiments. 
On  the  fccond  fereen,  the  traces  of  the  fame  bullets 
were  about  three  inches  did  ant ; the  bullet  from  the 
crooke-d  piece  palling  on  both  fcrccrB  to  the  left  of  the 
other  : but  comparing  the  places  of  thefe  bullets  on  the 
wall,  it  appeared  that  the  bullet  from  the  crooked 
piece,  though  it  diverged  from  the  track  on  the  two 
fereens,  had  now  eroded  that  track,  and  was  deflected 
conliderably  to  the  right  of  it ; fo  that  it  was  obvious, 
that  though  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  might 
firft  be  canted  to  the  left,  and  had  diverged  from  the 
tTack  of  the  other  bullet  with  which  it  was  compared, 
yet  by  degrees  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a 
little  beyond  the  fecond  fereen  eroded  that  track 
from  which  it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was 
deflected  14  inches,  as  I remember,  on  the  contrary 
fide.  And  this  experiment  is  not  only  the  mofk 
convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  deflexion  here 
contended  for  ; but  is  likewife  the  ftrongeft  confir- 
mation that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  very  manner  and 
by  the  very  circumftances  which  we  have  all  along  de- 
scribed. 

“ I have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  I fufptflrd  the 
confidcratiou  of  the  revolving  motion  of  the  bullet, 
compounded  with  its  progreffire  one,  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  a fubjed  of  mathematical  fpcculation,  and 
that  the  reality  of  any  defleding  force  thence  arifing 
might  perhaps  be  denied  by  fome  computifls  upon  the 
principles  hitherto  received  of  the  adion  of  fluids;  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a few  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  evincing  the  ftrange  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  fort  hitherto  dlabliflied,  and  the  unexpeded 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  thefe  matters: 
The  propofition  which  I advanced  for  this  purpofe  be- 
ing, That  two  equal  furfaces  meeting  the  air  with  the 
fame  degree  of  obliquity,  may  be  fo  differently  refill 
ed,  that  though  in  one  of  them  the  refiftance  is  Iefs 
than  that  of  a perpendicular  furfacc  meeting  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  yet  io  another  it  fhall  be  confiderably 
greater. 

“ To  make  out  this  propofition,  I made  ufe  of  the 
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anomaly  in  machine  already  deferibed  : and  having  prepared  a 
***e  paUcboard  pyramid,  whofebafe  was  four  inches  fquare, 

0 Cand  whole  planes  made  angles  of  45°  with  the  plane  of 
ill  bafe  j and  alfo  a parallelogram  four  inches  in 


breadth,  and  in  length,  which  was  equal  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  pyramid,  the  globe  P was  taken  off  from  v 
the  machine,  and  the  pyramid  was  firft  fixed  on ; and 
2 lb.  licing  hung  at  M,  and  the  pyramid  fo  fitted  as 
to  move  with  its  vertex  forwards,  it  performed  20  re- 
volutions after  the  firft  ten  were  elapfed  in  33",  Then 
the  pyramid  being  turned,  fo  that  its  bafe,  which  was 
a plane  of  four  inches  fquare,  went  foremoit,  it  now 
performed  20  revolutions  with  the  fame  weight  in 
3#r'r* — After  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fix- 
ing on  the  parallelogram  with  its  longer  fide  perpendi- 
cular to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  furfacc  in  an  angle, 
of  450  with  the  horizon  by  a quadrant,  the  paralic-  I 

logram,  with  the  fame  weight,  performed  20  revolt-  ' 

tions  in  43 **• 

u Now  here  this  parallelogram  and  the  furfacc  of 
the  pyramid  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them, 
met  the  air  in  an  angle  of  45*  ; and  yet  one  of  them 
made  JO  revolutions  in  33",  wliilll  the  other  took  up 
43  r*  And  at  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  a flat 
furfacc,  fitch  as  a bafe  of  a pyramid,  which  meets 
the  fame  quantity  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re- 
volutions in  which  is  the  medium  between  the 

other  two. 

**  But  to  give  another  and  Hill  more  fimple  proof 
of  this  principle  ; there  was  taken  a parallelogram  four 
inches  broad  and  8 j long.  This  being  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  with  its  long  fide  perpendicular  there- 
to, and  being  placed  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the  horij 
zoo,  there  was  a weight  hung  on  at  M of  3^  lb.  with 
which  the  parallelogram  made  20  revolutions  in  40J'*, 

But  after  this,  the  pofition  of  the  parallelogram  was- 
Ihifted,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  ihortcr  fide  perpen- 
dicular to  the  arm,  though  its  furface  was  liill  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  450  with  the  horizon;  and  now,  inllcad 
of  going  flower,  as  might  be  expedted  from  the  greater 
extent  of  part  of  its  futfate  from  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  went  round  much  faller  : for  in  this  laft  fi- 
tuation  it  made  20  revolutions  in  fo  that  there 

were  5'  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolutions;  and 
this  from  no  other  change  of  circumftance  than  as  the 
larger  or  ftiorter  fide  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  its  diredion.” 

In  the  73d  volume  of  the  I’hilofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  fevcral  experiments  on  this  fubjed,  but  upon  a 
l^gcr  *rc  related  by  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Efq. 

They  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Mr  Robins  advances, 
but  nothing  is  faid  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 

Thefe  arc  the  principal  experiments  made  by  Mr  why  the 
Robins  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  and  which  not  an  of  gun- 
only  far  exceed  every  thing  that  had  been  formerly  nerT  nn' 
done,  but  even  bid  fair  for  advancing  the  art  of  gun- 
nery  to  its  ne  tint  ultra.  It  mud  be  obferved,  how-  ***  * 

ever,  that  in  this  art  it  is  impoffible  we  Ihould  ever  ar- 
rive at  abfolute  perfedion  ; that  is,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pected that  a guaner,  by  any  method  of  calculation 
whatever,  could  be  enabled  to  point  his  guns  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  {hot  would  hit  the  mark  if  placed  any 
where  within  its  range.  Aberration?,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  either  forefeen  or  prevented,  will  take  place, 
from  a great  number  of  different  caufes.  A variation 
in  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  dampnefs  of 
the  powder,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  fhot,  will  caufc 
variations  in  the  range  of  the  bullet,  which  cannot 
by  any  means  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  confcquently 
$ mufc 
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fnnrt  render  the  event  of  each  (hot  very  precarious.  The 
rcfiilance  of  the  atmofphere  limply  confidcred.  without 
any  of  thofc  anomalies  arifing  from  its  denfity  at  diffe- 
rent times,  is  a problem  which,  not  with  Handing  the 
labours  of  Mr  Robins  and  others,  hath  not  been  com* 
•pktcly  fulved  : and,  indeed,  if  we  confidcr  the  matter 
in  a phylical  light,  we  fliall  find,  that  without  fome  other 
data  than  thofc  which  are  yet  obtained,  an  cxa&  folu- 
tion  of  it  is  impnfliblc. 

It  is  an  objection  that  hath  been  made  to  the  mathe- 
matical phflofophy,  and  to  which  in  many  cafes  it  is 
rood  certainly  liable,  that  it  confiders  the  refinance  of 
matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  other 
matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  a£ts  both  as  a 
refilling  and  a moving  power,  and  the  mathematician 
overlooks  its  cfTort  towards  motion,  founding  his  de- 
tnontlrations  only  upon  its  property  of  refilling,  thefe 
demonft  rations  will  certainly  be  falfe,  tho*  they  Ihould 
■be  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  geometry.  It  is  to  an 
error  of  this  kind  that  we  arc  to  attribute  the  great  dif- 
ferences already  taken  notice  of  between  the  calcula- 
tions of  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the  refilling 
-force  of  fluids,  and  what  a&ually  takes  place  upon  trial. 
Thefe  calculations  were  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  fluid  through  which  a body  moved  could  do  no- 
thing elfe  but  refill  it ; yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  air  (the 
fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefrnt)  proves  a 
fource  of  motion,  as  well  as  refinance,  to  all  bodies  which 
move  in  it. 

To  underiland  this  matter  fully,  let  ADC  reprefent 
a crooked  tube  made  of  any  folid  matter,  and  a,  b,  two 
piflon*  which  exactly  fill  the  cavity.  If  the  fpace  be- 
tween thefe  piflons  is  full  of  air,  it  Ib  plain  they  cannot 
come  into  contaft  with  each  other  on  account  of  the 
elafticity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  fome 
certain  diflance  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  If  the  pi- 
Hon  b is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  profit's  in  the  direc- 
tion C b ads  as  a refilling  power,  and  the  pillon  will 
uot  be  drawn  up  with  fuch  eafe  as  if  the  whole  was  in 
vacuo.  But  though  the  column  of  air  prefling  in  the 
di  red  ion  Cb  ads  as  a refilling  power  on  the  pillon  b , 
the  column  prefling  in  the  diredion  A a will  ad  as  a 
moving  power  upon  the  pillon  a.  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d,  the  other  will  defeend  to  that  marked  c. 
Now,  if  wc  fuppofe  the  piflon  a to  be  removed,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  b is  pulled  upwards  to  d , the  air  de- 
feending  through  the  leg  AuCB  will  prefs  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  piflon  bt  as  tlrongly  as  it  would  have  done 
upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  pillon  a,  had  it  been  pre- 
fent.  Therefore,  though  the  ait  palling  down  through 
the  leg  CD  refills  the  motion  of  the  piflon  b when  drawn 
upwards,  the  air  prefling  down  through  the  leg  AB  for- 
wards it  as  much  ; and  accordingly  the  piflon  b may  be 
drawn  up  or  pufhed  down  at  pleafure,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  But  if  the  orifice  at  A is  flopped,  fo  that 
. the  air  can  obly  exert  its  refilling  power  on  the  piflon 
l,  it  will  require  a confiderable  degree  of  ftrength  to 
move  the  pillon  from  b to  d. 

If  now  wc  fuppofe  the  tube  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  anfwcrs  no  other  purpofe  than  to  render 
the  action  of  the  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  pillon  is  moved  cither  up  or  down,  or  In  any  other 
<3ir«ilion  we  can  imagine,  the  air  pre flies  as  much  upon 
lire  back  part  of  it  as  it  refilU  it  on  the  fure  part ; and 
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of  confequence,  a ball  moving  through  the  air  with  Theory. 

any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  as  much  accelem-  » ■* 

ted  by  the  action  of  the  air  behind,  as  it  is  retarded  by 

the  a&ion  of  that  before. — Here  then  it  is  natural  to 

alk.  If  the  air  accelerates  a moving  body  as  much  as  it 

retards  it,  how  comes  it  to  make  any  reiiftancc  at  all  ? 

yet  certain  it  is,  that  this  fluid  doth  refill,  and  that 

very  confiderably.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwcred,  that 

the  air  is  always  kept  in  fome  certain  Hate  or  conflitu- 

tion  by  another  power  which  rules  all  its  motions,  and 

it  is  this  power  undoubtedly  which  gives  the  rcfiilance. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  prefent  to  inquire  what  that 
power  is ; but  wc  fee  that  the  air  is  often  in  very  dif- 
ferent Hates : one  day,  for  intlance,  its  parts  arc  vio- 
lently agitated  by  a florm;  and  another,  perhaps,  they 
arc  comparatively  at  rcll  in  a calm.  In  lirfl  cafe, 
nobody  hefitates  to  own,  that  the  florin  is  occafioned 
by  fome  caufe  or  other,  which  violently  refills  any 
other  power  that  would  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  air. 

In  a calm,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  ; for  it  would  require 
the  fame  exertion  of  power  to  excite  a tempell  in  a 
calm  day,  as  to  allay  a tcmpcil  in  a flormy  one.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  all  projectiles,  by  their  motion,  agi- 
tate the  atmofphere  in  an  unnatural  manner;  and  conse- 
quently are  refilled  by  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  which 
tends  to  reflore  the  equilibrium,  or  bring  back  the  at- 
mofphere to  its  former  tlate. 

If  no  other  power  belides  that  above  mentioned  ac- 
ted upon  projectiles,  it  is  probable,  that  all  rcfiilance 
to  their  motion  would  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  ; and  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  ve- 
locity is  imall,  we  find  it  generally  is  fo.  But  when 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  form- 
ers of  rcfiilance  arife.  One  of  thefe  is  a fubt radios 
of  part  of  the  moving  power  ; which  though  not  pro- 
perly a rtjifiance,  or  oppofing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  fubtraefcion  arifes  from 
the  following  caufe.  The  air,  at  wc  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  prefles  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo- 
dy by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  refills  the  forepart 
of  it  by  the  fame  property.  Ncverthelcfs,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  prefles  upon  any  body  by  means  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited  ; and  it  is  poflible  that  a body 
may  change  its  place  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
air  hath  not  time  to  ruih  in  upon  the  back  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  aflift  its  progreflive  motion.  When  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  in  the  firll  place  a de- 
ficiency of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  1 5 pounds 
on  every  {quart  inch  of  fur  face  ; at  the  fame  time  that 
theic  is  a pofitivc  rcfiilance  of  as  much  more  on  the 
forepart,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  mull  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move  for- 
ward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  power,  and  ir.creafe  of  re- 
ft (lance,  do  not  only  take  place  when  the  body  moves 
with  a very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motions 
whatever.  It  iB  not  in  all  cafes  perceptible,  bccaufc 
the  velocity  with  which  the  body  mover,  frequently 
bears  but  a very  fraall  proportion  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  prefles  in  behind  it.  Thus,  fuppofing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  air  rulhes  into  a vacuum  to 
be  1200  feet  in  a fecond,  if  a body  moves  with  a velo- 
city of  30,  40,  or  50  feet  in  a fecond,  the  force  with 
which  the  air  preflefi  on  the  back  part  is  but  T’r  at  the 
uttnoft  left  than  that  which  refills  on  the  forepart  of  it, 

which 
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Theory  which  will  not  be  perceptible : but  if,  as  in  the  cafc'of 
*■  v“““  bullets,  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  come*  to  hare  a 

confiderable  proportion  to  the  velocity  wherewith  the 
air  rufhes  in  behind  it  ; then  a very  perceptible  and 
other*  ife  unaccountable  refi dance  is  obierved,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  experiments  already  related  by  Mr 
Robins.  Thus,  if  the  air  prides  in  with  a velocity  of 
1 2CO  feet  in  a fecoml,  if  the  body  changes  its  place 
with  a velocity  of  6co  feet  in  the  fame  time,  there  is 
a refillance  of  15  pounds  on  the  fore  part,  and  a pref* 
fure  of  only  7 j-  on  the  back  part.  The  refinance 
therefore  not  only  overcomes  the  moving  power  of  the 
air  by  7}-  pounds,  but  there  is  a deficiency  of  other 
7-J-  pojnds  owing  to  the  want  of  half  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofpherc  on  the  hack  part,  and  thus  tlic  whole 
)of*  of  the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  15  pounds; 
and  hence  the  exceeding  great  incrcafe  of  refiftance 
obfrrvcd  by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  common  computations. — l he  velocity 
with  which  the  air  rulhes  into  a vacuum  is  therefore  a 
dcfidcratum  in  gunnery.  Mr  Robins  fuppofes  that  it 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  found  ; and  that  when 
a bullet  moves  with  a velocity  greater  than  that  of 
1200  feet  in  a fecond,  it  leaves  a perfect  vacuum  be- 
hind it.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  great  increafe  of 
refittance  to  bullets  moving  with  fuch  velocities  ; but 
as  he  doth  not  take  notice  of  the  lofa  of  the  air's  mo- 
ving power,  the  anomalies  of  aH  Idler  velocities  arc  inex- 
plicable on  his  principles.  Nay,  he  even  tells  us,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  rule  for  computing  refiflanccs  may 
be  applied  in  all  velocities  lefs  than  1 100  or  12.CO  feet 
in  a fecond,  though  this  is exprefsly  contradicted  by  his 
ft  own  experiment*  mentioned  n ' 2 3. 

itsclxfticity  Though  for  thefe  reafonsit  is  evident  how  great  dif- 
*»  well  i»  ficuhies  mu  A occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the  refill  - 
gravity.  ance  of  the  air  to  miliraty  projeCtiles,  we  have  not  even 
yet  difeovered  all  the  fotirces  of  relillance  to  thefe  bo- 
dies when  moving  with  immenfe  velocities.  Another 
power  by  which  they  are  opoofed  (and  which  at  lad 
becomes  greater  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mention- 
ed), is  the  air’s  eladicity.  This,  however,  will  not 
begin  to  ftiow  itfclf  in  the  way  of  refinance  till  the  ve- 
locity of  the  moving  body  becomes  con fidcrably  greater 
than  that  by  which  the  air  prcfTes  into  a vacuum.  Ha- 
ving therefore  firft  afeertained  this  velocity,  which  wc 
fbalt  fuppofe  to  be  1200  feet  in  a fecond,  it  is  plain, 
that  if  a body  moves  with  a velocity  of  1800  feet  in  a 
fecond,  it  mud  com  profs  the  air  before  it  ; becaufe  the 
fluid  hath  neither  time  to  expand  itfclf  in  order  to  fill 
the  vacuum  loft  behind  the  moving  body,  nor  to  rufh 
in  by  its  gravity.  This  compreflion  it  will  refill  by 
its  elaftic  power,  which  thus  becomes  a new  fource  of 
refidance,  increafing,  without  any  limit,  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  If  now  we  fup- 
pofe the  moving  body  to  fet  out  with  a velocity 
of  2400  feet  in  a fecond,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  not 
only  a vacuum  left  behind  the  body,  but  the  air  before 
it  is  compreflcd  into  half  its  natural  fpace.  The  loft 
of  motion  in  the  projectile  therefore  is  now|very  confi- 
derablc.  It  fird  lofes  t ; pounds  on  every  fquare  inch 
of  furfacc  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  air  behind  it;  then  it  lofes  15  pounds 
more  on  account  of  the  refidance  of  the  air  before  it ; 
again  it  lofes  1 5 pounds  on  account  of  the  eladicity  of 
the  comprdJcd  air;  and  ladly  another  15  pounds  on  ac- 


count of  the  vacuum  behind,  which  takes  off  the  weight  Theory, 
of  the  atmofphere,  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to  » m,t 
one  half  of  the  eladicity  of  the  air  before  it.  The  whole 
refidance  therefore  upon  every  fquare  inch  of  furface 
moving  with  this  velocity  is  60  pound®,  befides  that 
which  arifes  from  the  power  tending  to  preferve  the 
general  (late  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which  increafcs  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  as  already  men- 
tioned. If  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  move  with  a velo- 
city of  4800  feet  in  a fecond,  the  refidance  from  the 
air’s  eladicity  will  then  be  quadrupled,  or  amount  to 
60  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  of  furfacc  ; which  added 
to  the  other  caufcs,  produces  a refidance  of  105  pound* 
upon  the  fquare  inch  ; and  thus  would  the  refidance 
from  the  eladicity  of  the  air  go  on  continually  increa- 
fing, till  at  Utl  the  motion  of  the  projectile  would  be 
as  effectually  flopped  as  if  it  was  firc;d  again d a wall. 

This  oliiaclc  therefore  we  are  to  confider  as  really  fit- 
fu/Knxble  by  any  art  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
advifiible  to  u(c  larger  charges  of  powder  than  what 
will  project  the  (hot  with  a velocity  of  1 2CO  feet  in  a 
fecond  To  this  velocity  the  eladicity  of  the  air  will 
not  make  great  refidance,  if  indeed  it  do  make  any  at 
all : for  though  Mr  Robins  hath  conjectured  that  air 
rulhes  into  a vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  found,  or 
between  1 1 and  1 200  feet  in  a fecond ; yet  we  have  no 
decilive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition.  At  thia 
velocity  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Robins,  a very  hid- 
den incrcafe  of  refidance  takes  place:  but  this  is  denied 
by  Mr  Gletiie  *,  who  fuppofes  that  the  refidance  pro-*  Hi/I.  ef‘ 
ceeds  gradually  ; and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  pretty  ob-  Gentry. 
vious,  that  the  refidance  cannot  very  fuddrnly  incrcafe, P‘  *S»  4°* 
if  the  velocity  is  only  increased  in  a fmall  degree.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  the  fwiftcfl  motions  with  which  can- 
non-balls can  be  projected  are  very  foon  reduced  to 
this  Aandard  ; for  Mr  Robins  acquaints  us,  that  “ a 
24-pound  (hot,  when  difeharged  with  a velocity  of 
2000  feet  in  a fecond,  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
1 200  feet  in  a fecond  in  a flight  of  little  more  than  500 
yards.'* 

In  the  71  d volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Mr  Thomfon  has  propofed  a new  method  of  de- 
termining the  velocities  of  bullets,  by  meafuring  the 
force  of  the  recoil  of  the  piece.  As  in  all  cafes  ac- 
tion and  re-a&ion  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther, it  appears  that  the  momentum  of  a gun,  or  the 
foicc  of  its  recoil  backwards,  mud  always  be  equivalent 
to  the  force  of  its  charge  : that  is,  the  velocity  with 
which  the  gun  recoils,  multiplied  into  its  weight,  it 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  multiplied  into  its 
weight  ; for  every  panicle  of  matter,  whether  (olid  or 
fluid,  that  illues  out  of  the  mouth  of  a piece,  mull  be 
impelled  by  the  action  of  fume  power,  which  power 
mult  re-a3  with  equal  force  againfl  the  bottom  of  the 
bore. — Even  the  fine  invifible  cla tlic  fluid  that  is  ge- 
nerated from  the  powder  in  its  inflammation,  cannot 
put  itfclf  in  motion  without  rc-aCting  againfl  the  gun 
at  the  fame  time.  Thus  we  fee  piece*,  when  they  are 
fired  with  powder  alone,  recoil  as  well  as  when  their 
charges  are  made  to  impel  a weight  of  fhot,  though 
the  recoil  is  not  in  the  fame  degree  in  both  cafes.  It 
is  eafy  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  In  any 
given  cafe,  by  fufpending  the  gun  in  an  horizontal  po- 
rtion by  two  pendulous  rods,  and  meafuring  the  arc  of 
its  afccDt  by  means  of  a ribbon,  as  mentioned  under 
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Theory,  the  article  GusrowDS*  ; ami  this  will  give  the  mo- 
“■  T 11  ~~  nentum  of  the  gun,  its  weight  being  known,  and  con- 
fcquently  the  momentum  of  its  charge.  But  in  order 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  from  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  recoil,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  know  how 
much  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  clailic  fluid  con- 
tributes to  it. 

**  That  part  of  the  recoil  which  arifea  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fluid  is  always  very  nearly  the  fame 
whether  the  powder  is  fired  alone,  or  whether  the 
charge  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets,  as  has 
been  determined  by  a great  variety  of  experiments. — 
If  therefore  a gun,  fufprndcd  according  to  the  method 
preferibed,  is  tired  with  any  given  charge  of  powder, 
but  without  any  bullet  or  wad,  and  the  recoil  is  ob- 
served, and  if  the  fame  piece  is  afterwards  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  and  a bullet  of  a known 
weight,  the  excefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  the 
latter  cafe,  over  that  in  the  former,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  ; for  the  difference 
of  thefe  velocities,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
gun,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet  multi- 
plied into  its  velocity. — Thus,  it  W is  put  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  gun,  U = the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
when  fired  with  a given  charge  of  powder  without  any 
bullet;  V = the  velocity  of  the  recoil,  when  the  fame 
charge  is  made  to  impel  a bullet ; B = the  weight 
of  the  bullet,  and  v = its  velocity  ; it  will  be  v = 
V-Tf-fW.” 

B 

To  determine  how  far  this  theory  agreed  with  prac- 
tice, an  experiment  was  made  with  a charge  of  165 
grains  of  powder  without  any  bullet,  which  produced 
»a  recoil  of  5.5  inches ; and  in  another,  with  a bullet, 
the  recoil  was  5.6  inches ; the  mean  of  which  is  5.55 
inches  ; anfweriag  to  a velocity  of  1.1358  feet  in  a fc- 
cond.  In  five  experiments  with  the  fame  charge  of 
powder,  and  a bullet  weighing  580  grains,  the  mean 
was  14.6  inches ; and  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  anfwcr- 
ing  to  the  length  juft  mentioned,  is  2.9880  feet  in  a 
fecond  : confequently  V — U,  or  2.9880—1.1358,  is 
equal  to  1.8522  feet  in  a fecond.  But  as  the  veloci- 
ties of  recoil  arc  known  to  be  as  the  chords  of  the  arcs 
through  which  the  barrel  afeends,  it  is  not  nccelfary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  to  com- 
pute the  velocities  V and  U ; but  the  quantity  V — U, 
or  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  recoil  when  the 
given  charge  is  fired  with  and  without  a bullet,  may  be 
computed  from  the  value  of  the  difference  of  the 
chords  by  one  operation. — Thus  the  velocity  anfwcr- 
ing  to  the  chord  9.05,  is  that  of  1.8522  feet  in  a fe- 
cond, is  juft  equal  to  V — U,  as  was  before  found. 

In  this  experiment  the  weight  of  the  barrel  with  its 
carriage  was  juft  47*  pounds,  to  which  £ of  a pound 
were  to  be  added  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  rods 
by  which  it  was  fufpended ; which  makes  Wrr  48 
pounds,  or  336,000  grains.  The  weight  of  the  bul- 
let was  580  grains  ; whence  B is  to  W as  580  to 
336,000;  that  is,  as  t to  579.31  very  nearly.  The 
value  of  V — U,  anfwcring  to  the  experiments  before 
mentioned,  was  found  to  be  1.8522  ; confequently  the 
velocity  of  the  bullets  =v,  was  1.8522+579.21  = 1073 
feet,  which  differs  only  by  10  from  1083,  the  veloci- 
ties found  by  the  pendulum. 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets  may  be  found  from  the 
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recoil  by  a ftill  more  fimple  method  ; for  the  velocities  Theory, 
of  the  recoil  being  as  the  chords  mrafured  upon  the  1 ~J 

ribbon,  if  c is  put  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  recoil  ex- 
prefled  in  Engilh  indies,  when  the  piece  is  fired  with 
powder  only,  and  C=  the  chord  when  the  fame  piece 
is  charged  with  a bullet : then  C — c will  be  as  V — U; 

and  confequently  as  — which  mcafurcs  the 

velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  ratio  of  W to  B remaining 
the  fame.— If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a cafe  in  which 
C—  c is  equal  to  one  inch,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
let is  computed  from  that  chord,  the  velocity  in  any 
other  cafe,  wherein  C — e is  greater  or  lefs  than  one 
inch,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  difference  of  the 
chords  C and  c by  the  velocity  that  anfwers  to  the  dif- 
ference of  one  inch. — The  length  of  the  parallel  rods, 
by  which  the  piece  was  fufpended  being  64  inches,  the 
velocity  of  the  recoil,  =C — I inch  meafured  upon 
the  ribbon,  is  0.204655  parts  of  a foot  in  one  fecond; 
which  in  this  cafe  is  alfo  the  value  of  V — U : the  ve- 
locity of  the  bullet,  or  v,  is  therefore  c.  204655  + 579. 

31  = 118.35  feet  in  a fecond.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  may  in  all  cafes  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
difference  of  the  chords  C and  e by  1 1 S.35 ; the  weight 
of  the  barrel,  the  length  of  the  rods  by  which  it  is 
fiTpended,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet  remaining  the 
fame  ; and  this  whatever  the  charge  of  powder  made 
ufe  of  may  be,  and  however  it  may  differ  in  ilrcugth 
and  goodnef*. 

The  exa&uefs  of  this  fecond  method  will  appear 
from  the  following  experiments.  On  firing  the  piece 
with  145  grains  of  powder  and  a bullet,  the  mean  of 
three  fets  of  experiments  was  *3.25,  *3.15,  and  13.2; 
and  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  without  a bullet, 
the  recoil  was  4.5,  4.3,  or  4.4  : C— c thcteforc  was 
13.2 — 4.4=  8.8  inches;  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullets 
= 8.8+ 1 18.35=  104^  feet  *n  * fecond;  the  velocities 
by  the  pendulum  coming  out  1 0.40  feet  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time. 

In  the  far  greateft  number  of  cXpei iments  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods, 
a furprifmg  agreement  was  found  betwixt  the  laft  men- 
tioned one  and  that  by  the  pendulum  ; but  in  fomc  few 
the  diffcicnccs  were  very  remarkable.  Thus,  in  two 
where  the  recoil  was  12.92,  and  1 3.28  the  velocity,  by 
computation  from  the  chords  is  1030  feet  per  fecond; 
but  in  computing  bv  the  pendulum  it  amounted  only 
to  900  ; but  in  thefe  fomc  inaccuracy  was  fufpc&ed  in 
the  experiment  with  the  pendulum,  and  that  the  com- 
putation from  the  recoil  was  moil  to  be  depended  up- 
on. In  another  experiment,  the  velocity  by  the  ic- 
coil  exceeded  that  by  the  pendulum  by  no  lefs  than 
346  feet;  the  former  fhowing  2109,  and  the  latter  on- 
ly 1762  feet  in  a fecond.  In  two  others  the  pendulum 
was  alio  deficient,  though  not  in  fuch  a degree.  In 
all  thefe  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  the  difference 
was  confidcrable,  it  was  ftill  in  favour  of  the  recoiL 
The  deficiency  in  thefe  experiments  appears  to  have 
been  fomewhat  embaraftiog  to  our  author.  '*  It  can- 
not be  fuppofed,  fays  he,  that  it  aroft  from  any  im- 
pcrfiftion  in  Mr  Robins’s  method  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets ; for  that  method  is  founded  upon 
fuch  principles  as  leave  jno  100m  to  doubt  of  its  accura- 
cy ; and  the  practical  errors  that  occur  in  making  the 
experiments,  and  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  or 

exadly 
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Theory.  «xa£Uy  compenfatcd,  arc  in  general  fo  fmall,  that  the 
— difference  in  the  velocities  cannot  be  attributed  to  them. 
It  is  true,  the  cffcdl  of  thofc  errors  is  more  likely  to 
appear  in  experiments  made  under  fuch  circumstances 
as  the  prefent ; for  the  bullet  being  ve xy  light  (a),  the 
arc  of  the  afeent  of  the  pendulum  was  but  fmall ; and 
a fmall  miftakc  in  meafuring  the  chord  upon  the  rib- 
bon would  hare  produced  a very  confiderable  error  in 
computing  the  velocity  of  the  bullet : Thus  a difference 
of  one*  tenth  of  an  inch,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  ribbon, 
in  that  experiment  where  the  difference  was  greatefl, 
would  have  made  a difference  in  the  velocity  of  more 
than  i 20  feet  in  a fccond.  But,  independent  of  the 
pains  that  were  Akea  to  prevent  mtftakes,  the  linking 
agreement  of  the  velocities  in  fo  many  other  experi- 
ments, affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
errors  arifing  from  thofe  caufes  were  in  no  cafe  very 
confiderahle. — But  if  both  methods  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  are  to  be  relied  on,  then  the  dif- 
ference of  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  them  in  thefe 
experiments,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing 
that  it  arofe  from  their  having  been  diminiihed  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  paffage  of  the  bullets  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  pendulum  : and  this  fu- 
fpiciou  will  be  much  ftrengthened,  when  we  confider 
how  great  the  refiftance  of  the  air  is  to  bodies  that 
move  very  fwiftly  in  it ; and  that  the  bullets  in  thefe 
experiments  were  not  only  proje&ed  with  great  veloci- 
ties, but  w'ere  alfo  very  light,  and  confequently  more 
liable  to  be  retarded  by  the  refiftance  on  that  ac- 
count. 

“ To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  let  us  fee 
what  the  refiftance  was  that  thefe  bullets  met  with,  and 
how  much  their  velocities  were  diminiihed  by  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bullet  in  the  mod  erroneous  experiment 
was  90  grains  ; its  diameter  0,7  8 of  an  inch ; and  it  was 
projedlcd  with  a velocity  of  2109  feet  in  a fceond.  If 
now  a computation  be  made  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  comprefTed  fluids,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  refiftance  to  this  bullet  was  not 
lefs  than  8y  pounds  avoirdupoife,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  660  times  its  own  weight.  But  Mr  Robins 
lias  fhown  by  experiment,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
to  bodies  moving  in  it  with  very  great  velocity,  is 
near  three  times  greater  than  Sir  Ifaac  has  deter- 
mined it ; and  as  the  velocity  with  which  this  bullet 
was  impelled  is  confiderably  greater  than  any  in  Mr 
Robins’s  experiments,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
refiftance  in  this  inftnnce  was  at  leafl  2000  times  great- 
er than  the  weight  of  the  bullet. 

**  The  diflance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
pendulum  was  1 a feet  ; but,  as  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  the  blaft  of  the  powder,  which  always  follows  the 
bullet,  continues  to  aft  upon  it  for  fome  fenfiblc  fpacc 
of  time  after  it  is  out  of  the  bore,  and,  by  urging  it 
on,  counterbalances,  or  at  lead  counteracts  in  a great 
meafure,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  we  will  fuppofis  that  • 
the  refiftance  docs  not  begin,  or  rather  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bullet  does  not  begin  to  be  retarded,  till  it 
has  got  to  the  diflance  of  two  feet  from  the  muzzle. 
The  diflance,  therefore,  between  the  baircl  and  the 
pendulum,  in  Head  of  12  feet,  is  to  be  eftimated  at  10 
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feet ; and  as  the  bullet  took  up  about  t-J r part  of  a Theory, 
fccond  in  running  over  that  fpace,  it  muft  in  that  time  * r 
have  loft  a velocity  of  about  335  feet  in  a fccond,  as 
will  appear  upon  making  the  computation ; and  this 
will  very  exactly  account  for  the  apparent  diminution 
of  the  velocity  in  the  experiment : for  the  difference  of 
the  velocities,  as  determined  by  the  recoil  and  the  pen- 
dulum = 2109 — 176^=346  feet  in  a fecond,  is  ex- 
tremely near  335  feet  in  a fccond,  the  diminution  of 
the  velocity  by  the  refiftance  as  here  determined. 

M If  the  diminution  of  the  velocities  of  the  bullets 
in  the  two  fubfequent  experiments  be  computed  in  like 
manner,  it  will  turn  out  in  one  65,  and  in  the  other 
33,  feet  in  a fecond:  and,  making  thefe  corrections,  the 
comparifon  of  the  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  ve- 
locities will  ftand  thus : 

Velocities  by  the  pendulum,  1 763  1317  1136 

Refiftance  of  air  to  be  added,  ‘335  <>5  33 

2098  1382  1169 

Velocity  by  the  recoil,  2109  1430  1288 

Difference  after  correction,  -f»  1 1 +48  +119 

“ It  appears  therefore,  that  notwithftanding  thefe 
corrections,  the  velocities  as  determined  by  the  pendu- 
lum, particularly  in  the  laft,  were  confiderably  defici-  • 

ent.  But  the  manifelt  irregularity  of  the  velocities,  in 
thofe  in  (lances,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  have  arifen  from  fomc  accidental  caufc, 
and  therefore  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  rcfult  of  thofe  experiments.  1 cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  pofitively  what  the  caufc  was  which 
produced  this  irregularity,  but  I ftrongly  fufpeft  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullets  in  the  barrel 
by  the  force  of  the  explofion  : for  thefe  bullets,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  formed  of  lead,  indofing 
leffcr  bullets  of  plaftcr  of  Paris ; and  I well  remember 
to  have  obferved  at  the  time  fevcral  fmall  fragments  of 
the  plaftcr  which  had  fallen  down  by  the  fide  of  the 
pendulum.  I confefs  I did  not  then  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  this  circumftance,  as  I naturally  concluded  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullet  in  penetrating 
the  target  of  the  pendulum  ; and  that  the  fmall  pieces 
of  plaftcr  I faw  upon  the  ground,  had  fallen  out  of  the 
hole  by  which  the  bullet  entered.  But  if  the  bullets 
were  not  abfolutely  broken  in  pieces  1*11  firing,  yet  if 
they  were  confiderably  bruifed,  and  the  plaftcr,  or  a 
part  of  it,  were  feparated  from  the  lead,  fuch  a change 
in  the  form  might  produce  a great  increafc  in  the  re- 
fiftance, and  even  their  initial  velocities  might  be  af- 
fected by  it ; for  their  form  being  changed  from  that 
of  a globe  to  fome  other  figure,  they  might  not  fit  the 
bore  ; and  a part  of  the  force  of  the  charge  might  be 
loft  by  the  windage,— That  this  a&ually  happened  in 
the  experiment  laft- mentioned,  feems  very  probable ; 
as  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  ms  projected,  as 
it  was  determined  by  the  recoil,  was  confiderably  lefs 
in  proportion  in  that  experiment  than  in  many  others 
which  preceded  and  followed  it  in  the  fame  fct. 

“ As  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  in  thefe  cafes,  it  may  be  expefled  that  the  fame 
D d fhould 


(a)  They  were  made  of  lead  lodofing  a nucleus  of  Paris  plaftcr. 
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Theory,  fhould  be  done  in  all  other  cafes : but  it  will  probably 
, | ' » appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  diminution  ot’  the  velo- 
cities of  the  bullets,  on  that  account,  was  fo  inoonfi- 
derablc,  that  it  might  fairly  be  neglected  ; thus,  for 
inftance,  in  the  experiments  with  an  ounce  of  powder, 
when  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  was  more  than  1750 
feet  in  a fccond,  the  diminution  turns  out  no  more  than 
25  or  30  feet  in  a fccond,  though  wc  fuppofe  the  full 
refiftance  to  hare  begun  fo  near  as  two  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  } and  in  all  cafes  where  the  veloci- 
ty was  left,  the  effect  of  the  refinance  was  lefs  in  a much 
greater  proportion  : and  even  in  this  inliUnce,  there  is 
icafon  to  think,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velocity, 
as  we  have  determined  it,  is  too  great ; for  the  flame 
of  gunpowder  expands  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  it  is  fearecly  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  it  follows 
the  bullet,  and  continues  to  ad  upon  it  more  than  two 
feet,  or  even  four  feet,  from  the  gun  ; aud  when  the 
velocity  of  the  Indict  is  lefs,  its  a&ion  upon  it  inuft  be 
fcnfiblc  at  a Hill  greater  diftanee” 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets by  the  recoil  of  the  piece  did  not  occur  to  Mr 
Thomfon  till  after  he  had  finifhed  his  experiments  with 
a pendulum,  and  taken  down  his  apparatus,  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  determine  the  comparative  flrength 
of  the  recoil  without  and  with  a bullet)  and  ccnfc- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  ifltics  from 
the  month  of  a piece.  lie  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
every  thing  relative  to  thefe  matters  may  be  determi-  ‘ 
red  with  greater  accuracy  by  the  new  method  than  by 
any  other  formerly  pradifed  ; and  he  very  juftly  re- 
marks, that  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  by 
the  recoil,  gives  it  originally  as  the  bullet  fets  out  ; 
■while  that  by  the  pendulum  (hows  it  only  after  a part 
has  been  drftroycd  by  the  rcfiflancc  of  the  air.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  remarks,  he  criticifes  upon  a part  of  Mr 
Robins’s  theory,  that  when  bullets  of  the  fame  diame- 
ter, but  different  weights,  arc  difeharged  from  the  fame 
piece  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  their  velocities 
arc  In  a fub-duplicatc  ratio  of  their  weight.  Th is  the- 
ory, he  obferves,  16  manifeftly  defeftive.  as  being  found- 
ed upon  a fuppofnion,  that  the  adion  of  the  rlaftic 
fluid,  generated  from  the  powder,  is  always  the  fame 
in  any  and  every  given  part  of  the  bore  when  the  charge 
i«  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  the  bullet ; 
and  as  no  allowance  IS  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  required  to  put  the  fluid  itfclf  in  motion,  nor  for 
the  lofs  of  it  by  the  vent.  11  It  is  true  (fays  he)  Dr 
Hutton  in  his  experiments  found  this  law  to  obtain 
without  any  great  error  ; and  pofftbly  it  may  hold  good 
with  fufficient  accuracy  in  many  cafes;  for  it  fomc times 
happens,  that  a number  of  errors  or  adions,  wbofc 
operations  have  a contrary  tendency,  fo  compcnfatc 
each  other,  that  their  cfftds  when  united  are  not  fen- 
fiblc.  But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  if  any  one  of  the 
eaufes  of  error  is  removed,  tbofc  which  remain  will  be 
detected. — When  any  given  charge  is  loaded  with  a 
heavy  bullet,  more  of  the  powder  is  inflamed  in  any 
very  Ihort  fpacc  of  time  than  when  the  bullet  is  light- 
er, and  the  adion  of  the  powder  ought  upon  that  ac- 
count to  be  greater  ; but  a heavy  bullet  takes  up  long- 
er time  in  pafling  through  the  bore  than  a light  one ; 
and  consequently  more  of  the  claflte  fluid  generated 
from  the  powder  cfcapcs  by  the  vent  and  by  windage. 
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It  may  bappen  that  the  augmentation  of  the  force,  on  PraAk*. 
account  of  one  of  thefe  circum  (lances,  may  be  juft  able 
to  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  it  nrifing  from  the 
other ; and  if  it  fhould  be  found  upon  trial,  that  this 
it  the  cafe  in  general,  in  pieces  an  they  are  now  can- 
flruded,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  (hot  that  are  made 
ufe  of  in  pradlice,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  know 
the  fad  : but  when,  with  Mr  Robins,  concluding  too 
haffily  from  the  refult  of  a partial  experiment,  we  fnp* 
pofc,  that  becaufc  the  fum  total  of  the  predate  of  the 
daftic  fluid  upon  the  bullet,  during  the  time  of  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  bore,  happens  to  be  the  fame  wl»tn 
bullets  of  different  weights  are  made  ufe  of,  that  there- 
fore it  is  always  fo,  our  reafouing*nTay  prove  very  iu- 
conclufivc,  and  lead  to  very  dangerous  errors.” 

In  the  profccution  of  htsfubjed  Mr  Thomfon  proves 
mathematically,  as  well  as  by  ad  ml  experiment,  that 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  in  this  refped  is 
erroneous.  The  rxeef.  is  in  favour  of  heavy  bullets, 
which  acquire  a velocity  greater  than  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  Mr  Robins’s  rule;  and  fo  confidcraUc 
arc  the  errors,  that  in  one  of  Mr  Thomfon *s  cxpcii- 
trunts,  the  difference  was  no  lefs  than  204a  feet  in  a 
fccond.  When  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  inerrafed 
four  times,  the  action  of  the  powder  was  found  to  be 
nearly  doubled  ; for  in  one  experiment,  when  four  bul- 
lets were  difeharged  at  once,  the  collective  preffure  was 
as  < ; hut  when  only  a fugle  bullet  was  made  ufe  of, 
it  was  no  more  than  0.5S25  ; and  on  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  velocity  of  bullets  is  in  the  reciprocal 
fub- triplicate  ratio  of  their  weights.  Our  author  obi 
ferves  atfo,  that  Mr  Robins  is  not  only  millakrn  in  the 
particular  juft  mentioned,  but  in  his  conclufious  with 
regard  to  the  abtoluie  force  of  gunpowder  compared 
with  the  preffure  of  the  atmofpherc  ; the  latter  being 
to  the  forde  of  gunpowder  as  1 to  l coo  according  to 
Mr  Robius  ; but  at  1 to  13C.S  according  to  Mr  Thom- 
fon* 


Sect.  III.  Practice  of  Gunnery. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  part  of  gunnery,  which 
ought  to  conlift  in  direCliug  the  piece  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  always  to  hit  the  obje&  againft  which  it  it 
pointed,  there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given.  The  fol- 
lowing maxims  arc  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  as  of  ufe 
in  pradlicc. 

t.  In  any  piece  of  artillery  whatever,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  it  is  charged  with,  the  greater 
will  be  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

2.  *lf  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of  different 
lengths,  are  fired  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  the 
longer  will  impel  the  bullet  with  a greater  celerity 
than  the  (hotter. 

3.  If  two  pieces  of  artillery  different  in  weight,  and. 
formed  of  different  metals,  have  yet  their  cylinders  of 

.equal  bores  end  equal  lengths;  ihen  with  like  charges 
of  powder  and  like  bullets  they  will  each  of  them  dit- 
charge  their  (hot  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  cele- 
rity. 

4.  The  rangeB  of  pieces  at  a given  elevation  are  no 
juft  mcafures  of  the  velocity  of  the  (hot  5 for  the  fame 
piece  fired  fucccffivcly  at  an  invariable  elevation,  with 
the  powder,  bullet,  and  every  other  circumftance  as 

nearly 
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Pndke.  neatly  the  fame  a*  poflible,  will  yet  range  to  very  dif- 
■"-"v*—  fertnt  diftanccs. 

5.  The  greateft  part  of  that  uncertainty  in  the  ran- 
ges of  pieces  which  is  deferibed  in  the  preceding 
maxim,  can  only  arife  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air. 

6.  The  rcfiAance  of  the  air  afts  upon  projeftile*  in 
a twofold  manner  : fot  it  oppofes  their  motit  , and  by 
that  means  continually  diminilhc9  their  celerity  ; and 
it  hefidc9  diverts  them  from  the  regular  track  they 
would  otherwife  follow ; whence  arife  thofc  deviations 
and  inflections  already  treated  of. 

7.  That  action  of  the  air  by  which  it  retards  the 
motion  of  projeftile*,  though  much  ncglcfted  hy  wri- 
ter* on  artillery,  is  yet,  in  many  inftanccs,  of  an  im- 
menfe  force;  and  hence  the  motion  of  thefe  refilled  bo- 
dies is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
wife  be. 

8.  This  retarding  force  of  the  air  acts  with  different 
degrees  of  violence,  according  as  the  projectile  moves 
with  a greater  er  leiTcr  velocity  ; and  the  refiflanccs 
obferve  this  law,  That  to  a velocity  which  is  double  a- 
nother,  the  refiftance  within  certain  limits  is  fourfold  \ 
to  a trtble  velocity,  ninefold  ; and  fo  on. 

9.  But  this  proportion  between  the  refiflanccs  to 
two  different  velocities,  docs  not  hold  if  one  of  the  ve- 
locities be  lefs  than  that  of  l 200  feet  in  a fecond,  and 
the  other  greater.  For  in  that  cafe  the  refiftance  to  the 
greater  velocity  is  near  three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
come  out  by  a tomparifon  with  the  fmaller,  according 
to  the  law  explained  in  the  laft.  maxim. 

10.  To  the  extraordinary  power  exerted  by  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  air  it  is  owing,  that  when  two  piece*  of 
different  bores  arc  difchaiged  at  the  fame  elevation, 
the  piece  of  the  largtft  bore  ufually  ranges  fartheft,  pro- 
vided they  are  both  fired  with  fit  bullets,  and  the  cu- 
ilomary  allotment  of  powder. 

11.  The  greateft  part  of  military'  projeftiles  will  at 
the  time  of  their  ditchargc  acquire  a whiiltng  motion 
round  their  axri  by  rubbing  againil  the  inlide  of  their 
Tcfpeftive  pieces ; and  this  whirling  motion  will  caufe 
them  to  Alike  the  air  very'  differently  from  what 
they  would  do  bad  they  no  other  than  a progreflive 
motion.  By  this  means  it  will  happen,  that  the  re- 
liflancc  of  the  air  W'ill  not  always  be  direftly  oppofed 
to  their  Bight ; but  will  frequently  aft  in  a liue  oblique 
to  thtir  ccurfe,  and  will  thereby  force  them  to  deviate 
from  the  tegulat  traft  they  would  otherwife  deferibe. 
And  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  irregularities  deferibed 
in  maxim  4. 

12.  From  the  fudden  trebling  the  quantity  of  the 
air’s  refiftance,  when  the  projectile  move*  fwifter  than 
at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  in  a fecond  (as  hath  been  ex- 
plained in  maxim  9},  it  follows,  that  whatever  be  the 
regular  lange  of  a bullet  difeharged  with  this  laft  men- 
tinned  velocity,  that  range  will  be  blit  little  incrcafcd 
how  much  foever  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be 
ft  ill  farther  augmented  by  greater  charges  of  powder. 

13.  If  the  fame  piece  of  cannon  be  fucceffivcly 
fmd  at  an  invariable  elevation,  but  with  various 
charges  of  pow  der,  the  great  eft.  charge  being  the 
whole  weight  of  the  bullet  in  powder,  and  the  Icaft  not 

• lefs  than  the  fifth  part  of  that  weight ; then  if  the  ele- 

vation be  not  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  it  will  be 
found,  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with  the  leaft  charge  will 
exceed  fome  of  thofc  with  the  grcaielt. 


14.  If  two  piece*  of  cannon  of  the  fame  bore,  but  PrsAice. 
of  different  length*,  are  fucceffivcly  fired  at  the  fame 
elevation  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder;  then  it 

will  frequently  happen,  that  fome  of  the  range*  with 
the  fhorter  piece  will  exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the 
longer. 

1 5.  In  diftant  cannonading*,  the  advantages  arifing 
from  long  pieces  and  large  charges  of  powder  arc 
but  of  little  moment. 

16.  In  firing  again  ft  troops  with  grape-fhot,  it 
will  be  found,  that  charges  of  powder  much  lefs  than 
thofe  generally  ufed  arc  the  moil  advantageous. 

17.  The  principal  operations  in  which  Urge  charges 
of  powder  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  fmall  ones, 
are  the  ruining  of  parapets,  the  difmounting  of  bat- 
teries covered  by  (lout  merlons,  or  battering  in  breach; 
for,  in  all  thefe  calcs,  if  the  objeft  be  but  little  remo- 
ved from  the  piece,  cvety  i net  cafe  of  velocity  will  in- 
creafc  the  penetration  of  the  bullet.  » 

1 8.  Whatever  operations  arc  u»*be  performed  by' 
artillery,  the  leaft  charges  of  powder  with  which  they 
can  be  tffeftcd  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

19.  Hcno*,  then,  the  proper  charge  of  any  piece 
of  artillery  is  not  that  allotment  of  powder  which  will 
communicate  the  greateft  velocity  to  the  bullet  (as 
molt  praftitioners  formcily  maintained)  ; nor  is  it  to 
be  determined  by  an  invariable  proportion  of  its  weight 
to  the  weight  of  the  ball ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fuch 
a quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  the  leaft  velocity 
for  the  purpofe  in  hand ; and,  inftcad  of  bearing  al- 
ways a fixed  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  ball,  it  mull  be 
different  according  to  the  different  bufiaefs  which  is  to 
be  performed 

20.  No  field  piece  ought  at  any  time  to  be  loaded 
with  more  thau  or  at  the  utmoft  f,  of  the  weight  of 
its  bullet  in  powder ; nor  fliould  the  charge  of  any 
battering  piece  exceed  f of  the  weight  x>f  its  bullet. 

21.  Although  precepts  vety  different  from  thofe  w'e 
have  here  given  have  been  often  advanced  by  artille- 
rills,  and  have  been  faid  to  be  derived  from  experience; 
yet  is  that  pretended  experience  altogether  fallacious; 
fince  from  our  doftrine  of  refiftance  eftablifhed  above, 
it  follows,  that  every  fpcoulalion  on  the  fubjeft  of  ar- 
tillery, which  is  only  founded  on  the  experimental 
ranges  of  bullets  difeharged  with  conlidcrablc  veloci- 
ties, is  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 

The  greateft  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  bullets  \,a 
are,  as  we  have  fern,  owing  to  the  whirling  motion  on  ^Videor* 
thtir  axis,  acquired  by  the  friction  againft  the  fides  of  rifled  bar- 
the  piece.  The  beft  method  hitherto  known  of  pre-  **1*. 
venting  thefe  is  by  the  ufe  of  pieces  with  rffiedlarreh. 

Thefe  pieces  have  the  infides  of  their  cylinders  cut 
with  a number  of  fpiral  channels ; fo  that  it  t*  in  rea- 
lity a female  ferew,  varying  from  the  common  fciews 
only  in  this,  that  its  threads  or  rifles  are  Icfsdcficftcd, 
and  approach  more  to  a right  line  ; it  being  ufuxl  for 
the  threads  with  which  the  rifled  barrel  is  indented, 
to  take  little  more  than  one  turn  to  its  whole  length. 

The  numbers  of  thefe  threads  are  different  in  each 
barrel,  according  to  the  fixe  of  the  piece  and  the 
fancy  of  the  workman  ; and  in  like  manner  the  depth 
to  which  they  are  cut  is  not  regulated  by  any  invari- 
able rule. 

The  ufual  method  of  charging  thefe  pieces  is  this; 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  i*  put  down,  a 
D d 2 leaden 
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leaden  bullet  is  taken,  a fmall  matter  larger  than  the 
” * bore  of  the  piece  was  before  the  rifles  were  cut : and  this 

bullet  being  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  con* 
fequcntly  too  large  to  go  down  of  itfelf,  it  is  forced 
by  a Wrong  rammer  impelled  by  a mallet,  and  by  re* 
prated  blows  is  driven  home  to  the  powder  ; and  the 
foftnefs  of  the  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  with 
which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the  bullet 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece  varies  its  arcular 
form,  and  takes  the  flrape  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel ; 
fo  that  it  becomes  part  of  a male  ferew  exactly  an- 
fwering  to  the  indeuts  of  the  rifle. 

In  fomc  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, an  improvement  is  added  to  this  practice  ; cfpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  pieces  which  are  ufed  for  (hooting 
at  great  diftanccs.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a piece 
of  very  thin  leather,  or  of  thin  fuftian,  in  a circular 
fhape,  fomc  what  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel. 
This  circle  bring  greafed  on  one  fide,  is  laid  upon  the 
muzzle  with  its  grvafy  fide  downwards;  and  the  bullet 
being  then  placed  upon  it,  is  forced  down  the  barrel 
with  it : by  which  means  the  leather  or  fuftian  tnclofes 
the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and,  by  it^iruerpofition 
between  the  bullet  and  the  rifles,  prrvmts  the  lead 
from  being  cut  by  them.  But  it  mult  be  renumbered, 
that  in  the  barrels  where  this  is  pradtifed,  the  rifles 
are  generally  (hallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be 
too  large.— -But  as  both  thel'c  methods  of  charging  at 
the  mouth  rake  up  a good  deal  of  time;  the  rifled 
barrels  which  have  been  made  in  Britain,  are  con* 
trived  to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is 
for  thiB  purpof-  made  larger  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  powder  and  bullet  arc  put  in  through  the  (ide  of 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  is 
loaded,  is  then  filled  up  with  a ferew.  By  this  means, 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through 
the  rifles,  and  acquires  the  fpiral  motion  already  tic- 
feribed  ; and  perhaps  fomewhat  of  this  kind,  fays  Mr 
Robins,  though  not  in  the  manner  now  pradtifed,  would 
be  of  all  others  the  moft  perfect  method  for  the  con* 
Arudlion  of  thefe  kinds  of  barrels. 

From  the  whirling  motion  communicated  by  the 
rifles,  it  happens,  that  when  cite  piece  is  fired,  that 
irder.ted  zone  of  the  bullet  follow*  the  fweep  of  the 
• rifles  ; and  thereby,  befilcs  its  progreffive  motion,  ac- 
quires a circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  piece ; 
which  circular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet 
after  its  fepanuion  from  the  piece  ; and  thus  a builtt 
dlfchargcd  from  a rifled  barrel  is  coniiantly  made  to 
whirl  round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  with  the  line 
of  its  flight.  By  this  whirling  on  its  axis,  the  aber- 
ration of  the  bullet  which  proves  fo  prejudicial  to  all 
operations  in  gunnery,  is  almoil  totally  prevented. 
Mlic  rcafou  of  this  may  be  eafily  uncicrftood  fiom  con- 
fide ring  the  flow  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
l'or  example,  if  a bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed 
in  fomc  degree  in  a fpiral  pofilion,  fo  as  to  make  it 
revolve  round  it*  axis  as  it  flies  through  the  air,  were 
fhot  at  a mark  with  a true  dirc&ion,  it  would  con- 
iiantly deviate  from  it,  in  confluence  of  being 
prefftd  to  one  fide  by  the  convex  part  oppoling  the 
air  obliquely.  JLct  us  now  fuppofe  this  deflation  in 
a flight  of  too  yards  to  he  equal  to  to  yards.  Now, 
if  the  fame  bent  arrow  were  made  to  revolve  round  its 
aji*  once  every  two  yards  of  its  flight,  its  greauft  de^ 


viation  would  take  place  when  it  had  proceeded  only 
one  yard,  or  made  half  a revolution  ; fince  at  the  end  “■‘"’Y""" 
of  the  next  half  revolution  it  would  again  return  to 
the  fame  direction  it  had  at  firil ; the  convex  fide  of 
the  arrow  having  been  once  in  oppofite  pofition*.  In 
this  manner  it  would  proceed  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  its  flight,  coniiantly  returning  to  the  true  path  at 
the  end  of  every  two  yards ; and  when  it  reached  the 
mark,  the  greateil  deflc&ion  to  either  fide  that  could 
happen  would  be  equal  to  w*hat  it  makes  in  proceed- 
ing one  yard,  equal  to  -r^.7th  part  of  the  former,  or 
3.6  inches,  a very  fmall  deflection  when  compared 
with  the  former  one.  In  the  fame  manner,  a cannon- 
ball which  turns  not  round  its  axis,  deviates  greatly 
from  the  true  path,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  on 
its  furface ; which,  although  fmall,  caufc  great  devia- 
tions by  rcafon  of  the  refinance  of  the  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ball  acquires  a motion  round  its  axis  in 
fomc  uncertain  direction  occafioned  by  the  fridlion 
againft  its  lides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
the  rifles,  the  error  is  perpetually  corrected  in  the 
manner  jull  now  deferibed ; and  accordingly  fuch 
pieces  ate  much  more  to  be  depeuded  on,  and  will 
do  execution  at  a much  greater  dillance,  than  the 
other. 

The  reafons  commonly  alleged  for  the  fuperiority 
of  rifle-barrels  over  common  ones,  are,  either  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  powder  is  greater,  by  the  refin- 
ance which  the  bullet  makes  by  being  thus  forced  into 
the  barrel,  and  dial  hereby  it  receives  a much  greater 
impnlfe  ; or  that  the  bullet  by  the  compounding  of 
its  ciicular  and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 
the  air,  and  thereby  flew  to  a much  grca:er  diftance 
than  it  would  utherwife  have  done;  or  that  by  the 
fame  boring  motion  it  made  its  way  through  all  foil’d 
fubilanccs,  and  penetrated  into  them  much  deeper 
than  when  fired  in  the  common  manner.  But  Mr 
Robins  hath  proved  thefe  reafons  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  by  a great  number  of  experiments  made 
with  rifle- barrrlled  pieces.  “In  thefe  experiments,”  fays 
he,  “ I have  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  fired 
from  a rifled  barrel  was  ufually  lefs  than  that  of  th- 
bullet  fired  from  a common  piece  with  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  hut  rcafonablc  to 
cxpcdl  that  this  fhauld  be  the  cafe  ; for  if  the  rifles 
arc  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  large  enough  to  fill 
them  up,  the  frfclion  bears  a very  confidrrable  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  of  the  powder.  And  that  in  this 
cafe  the  Trillion  is  of  confequcnce  enough  lo  have  its 
effects  obferved,  I hive  difeovered  by  the  continued 
ufe  of  the  fame  barrel.  For  the  metal  of  the  barrel 
being  foft,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bore  by  half 
a yeai’sufe  was  confidcrably  enlarged,  and  consequent- 
ly the  depth  of  its  riflrs  diminifhed  ; and  then  I found 
th3t  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
bullet  a velocity  near  a tenth  part  greater  than  what 
it  had  done  at  firft.  And  as  the  velocity  of  the  bul- 
let is  not  incrcafcd  by  the  ufe  of  rifled  barrels,  fo  nei- 
ther is  the  diftaoce  to  which  it  flics  nor  the  depth  of 
its  penetration  into  folid  fubilances.  Indeed  thefe  two 
lad  fuppolitions  feem  at  firft  fight  too  chimerical  to 
deferve  a formal  confutation.  But  I cannot  help  ob* 
ferving  that  thofe  who  have  been  habituated  to  the 
ufe  of  rifled  pieces  are  very  cxcufable  in  giving  way  to 
thefe  prepoffeflions.  For  they  conftantly  found,  that 
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Pr^a  i-  with  them  they  could  fire  at  a mark  with  tolerable 
? » fuceefs,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  time* 

the  difiance  to  which  the  ordinary  pieces  were  fup- 
pofrd  to  reach.  And  therefore,  a.,  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  caufe  of  this  variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  arofe  only  from  preventing  the  dtfleclion  of  the 
ball;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
the  fupeiiority  of  effeft  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
cither  to  a more  violent  impulfe  at  full,  or  to  a more 
* cafy  paffage  through  the  air. 

“ In  order  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory  of  rifle- 
barrelled  pieces,  1 made  feme  experiments  by  which 
it  might  be  feen  whether  one  fide  of  the  ball  difeharged 
from  them  uniformly  keeps  forcmofl  during  the  whole 
courfe.  T©  examine  this  particular,  I took  a rifled 
barrel  carrying  a bullet  of  fix  to  the  pound  ; but  in- 
fUad  of  its  leaden  bullet  l ufed  a wooden  one  of  the 
fame  fixe,  made  of  a foft  fpringy  wood,  which  bent 
itfelf  cafily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.  And  fi- 
ring the  piece  thus  loalcd  againfl  a wall  at  fuch  a di- 
ftance  as  the  bullet  might  not  bt  Ihivercd  by  the  blow, 
1 always  found,  that  the  fame  furface  which  lay  fore- 
mod  iu  the  piece  continued  forcmofl  without  any  fen- 
lible  deflection  during  the  time  of  its  flight.  And  this 
was  eafily  to  be  obferved,  by  examining  the  bullet  ; 
a*  both  the  marks  of  the  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im- 
pinged on  the  wall,  were  fuflicienlly  apparent.  Now, 
as  rlu  fe  wooden  bullets  were  but  the  i6ih  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  ones ; I conclude,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  unequal  refillancc  or  dcflc&ivc  power, 
its  eflVctj  mull  have  been  cx  remcly  ftnliblc  upon  this 
light  body,  and  confequtntly  in  fomc  of  the  trials 
I made  the  furface  which  came  foremoll  from  the 
piece  mull  have  been  turned  round  into  another  fitu- 
atian. 

«*  But  again,  I took  the  fame  piece,  and,  loading  it 
now  with  a leaden  ball,  I fet  it  nearly  upright.  Hoping  it 
only  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind;  and  firing  it  in  this  litua  ion,  the 
bullet  generally  continued  abou:  half  a minute  in  the  air, 
it  riling  by  computation  to  near  three  quartets  of  a mile 
perpendicular  height.  In  thrfc  trials  I found  that  the 
bullet  commonly  came  to  the  ground  to  the  leeward 
of  the  piece,  and  at  fuch  a di (lance  from  it,  as  nearly 
correfpondcd  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination,  and  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind  ; it  ufually  falling  not  nearer  to  the 
piece  than  too,  nor  farther  from  it  than  150,  yards. 
And  this  is  a flrong  confirmation  of  the  ahnoil  ilcady 
flight  of  this  bullet  fur  about  a mile  and  a half:  for 
were  tire  fame  trial  made  with  a common  piece,  I 
doubt  uot  but  the  deviation  would  often  amount  to 
half  a mile,  or  perhaps  con  filer  ably  more ; though 
this  experiment  would  be  a very  difficult  one  to  exa- 
mine, on  account  of  ike  little  chance  there  would  be 
_ 3?  of  difeovering  where  the  ball  fell. 

Sltd^Uxe*  " rou^  °bfcrved»  however,  that  though  the 
^'“"bullet  impelled  from  a rifle -barrelled  piece  keeps  for  a 
lrn.thdc-  time  to  its  regular  track  with  fuffiaent  nicety  ; yet  if 
viitcf  nm  its  flight  be  fo  far  extended  that  the  track  becomes 
totirfet.fU*  c°nf>dcraMy  incurvatcd,  it  wi4  then  undergo  confi- 
derable  deflections.  This,  according  to  my  expe- 
riments, arifes  from  the  angle  at  lad  made  by  the 
axis  on  which  the  bullet  turns,  and  the  direction  in 
whxh  it  flics : for  that  axis  continuing  nearly  parallel 
tv  itfelf,  it-  njufL  nc^cllarily  diverge  f:wn  the  line  of 
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the  flight  of  the  bullet,  when  that  line  is  bent  from  Pra&ice. 
its  original  direction  ; and  wheu  it  once  happens  that  ~~ ”Y“— ■ 
the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  which  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  line  of  its  flight,  then  the  unequal  refillancc 
formerly  deferibed  will  take  phee,  and  the  deflecting 
power  hence  arifing  will  perpetually  increafe  as  the 
track  of  the  buUct,  by  having  its  range  extended,  be- 
comes more  and  more  incurvatcd.  — This  matter  I have 
experienced  in  a fmall  rifle- barrelled  piece,  carrying  a 
leaden  ball  of  near  half  an  ounce  weight.  For  this  piece, 
charged  with  one  drachm  of  powder,  ranged  about  550 
yards  at  an  angle  of  12  degrees  with  fuflicient  regula- 
rity ; but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an  angle  of  24 
degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly,  generally  de- 
viating from  the  line  of  its  direction  to  the  left,  and  in 
one  cafe  not  lefs  than  too  yards.  This  apparently 
arofe  from  the  caufe  above  mentioned,  as  was  confirm- 
ed from  the  conftant  deviation  of  the  bullet  to  the  Lft; 
for  by  confidering  how  the  revolving  motion  was  con- 
tinued with  the  progreflive  one,  it  appeared  that  a de- 
viation that  way  was  to  be  expected. 

“ The  bell  remedy  I can  think  of  for  this  defcrS  is 
the  making  ufe  of  bullets  of  an  egg-like  form  inllead 
of  fphertcal  ones.  For  if  fuch  a bullet  hath  its  Ihortcr 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piece,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  bar- 
rel with  its  fmallcr  end  downwards,  then  it  will  ac- 
quire by  the  rifles  a rotation  round  its  larger  axis;  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  irs  fore  than  its 
hinder  part,  its  longer  axis  will  be  conllantly  forced 
by  the  refillancc  of  the  air  into  the  line  of  its  flight;, 
as  we  fee,  that  by  the  fame  means  arrow's  conllantly 
lie  in  the  line  of  their  direction,  however  that  line  be 
incurvatcd 

44  But,  btfides  this,  there  is  another  circumftance 
in  the  ufe  of  thsfe  pieces,  which  renders  the  flight  of 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a confidcrable 
elevation.  For  I find  by  my  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  a bull  t fired  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  from  a rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
itfelf  in  different  trials  than  wht  n fired  from  a com- 
mon piece. — This,  as  I conceive,  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  fridion,  and  the  impoffibility  of  rendering 
it  equal  in  each  experiment.  Indeed,  if  the  rifles  are 
not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  it  nicely  fitted  to  the 
piece,  fo  as  not  to  require  a great  force  to  drive  it 
down,  and  if  leather  or  fuflian  well  greafed  is  made 
ufe  of  between  the  bulkt  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  all  thefe  particulars,  great  part  of 
the  incquality.in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  bt  pre- 
vented, and  the  difficulty  in  qudlion  be  in  fomc  mea- 
furc  obviated  : but,  till  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
doubled,  that  tire  range  of  tire  fame  piece,  at  an  ele- 
vation, will  vary  conliderably  in  every  trial ; although 
the  charge  be  each  time  the  fame.  And  this  I have 
myfclf  experienced,  in  a number  of  diverfified  trials, 
with  a rifle-barrelled  piece  loaded  at  the  brccch  in  the 
Englifh  manner.  For  litre  the  rifles  being  indented 
vcTy  deep,  and  the  bullet  fo  lar^c  as  to  fill  them  up 
completely,  1 found,  that  though  it  flew  with  fuflicient 
cxaCtnefs  to  the  dillance  of  41  o or  500  yards ; yet 
when  it  was  raifed  to  an  angle  of  about  1 2 degrees 
(at  which  angle,  being  fired  wills  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
in  powder,  its  medium  range  is  nearly  1000  yards);  in 
this  cafe,  1 fay,  1 found  that  its  range  was  variable,  . 
aUhcu^U  the  grcatcfl  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any 

inequalities  *•> 
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with  a gTcalcr  velocity ; in  confcquencc  of  which,  a f*r»<**« 
greater  quantity  efcapcs  by  the  veut  and  windage  than  - » 1 
in  fmaller  velocities.  3.  The  greater  quantity  of  powder 
blown  out  unfired  in  this  calc  than  in  that  of  the  lefier  * , 
velocities ; for  the  hall  which  was  impelled  with  the 
greater  velocity,  would  be  fooncr  out  ot  the  piece  than 
the  others,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  had  a lefs  length  of  the 
bore  to  move  through  ; and  if  powder  fire  in  time, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  indeed  that  time  is 
manifeflly  very  (hort,  a greater  quantity  of  it  muff  re* 
main  unfired  when  the  ball  with  the  greater  velocity 
iffue*  from  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  has  the 
lefs  velocity  goes  out,  and  it  ill  the  more  fo  as  the  bulk 
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Pradbce  inequalities  in  the  quantity  of  powder,  or  in  the  man- 
' » ner  of  charging.  And  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  angle  was 

too  fmall  for  the  firll  mentioned  irregularity  to  produce 
the  obferved  cffc£U ; they  can  only  be  imputed  to  the 
different  velocities  which  the  bullet  each  time  received 
by  the  unequal  action  of  the  friction.’* 

Thus  we  fee,  that  it  is  in  a manner  impofliblc  en- 
tirely to  correft  the  aberrations  ariling  from  the  re- 
finance of  the  atmofphcrc  ; as  even  the  rifle- barrelled 
pieces  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  actual  range  at  any  contiderable  elevation. 

It  becomes  therefore  a ptohUm  very  difficult  of  folu- 
tion  to  know,  even  within  a very  conliderable  dillance,  _ 

how  far  a piece  will  carry  its  hall  with  any  probability  of  powder  which  was  at  lirft  to  be  inflamed  in  the  one 
of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  execution.  The  belt  cafe  fo  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others, 
rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  fubject  are  thofe  of  “ Let  us  now  compare  the  corrcfponding  velocities 
Mr  Robins.  The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations  is  in  both  cafes.  In  the  one  they  are  701*  993,  1397  ; 
tl  • velocity  with  which  the  bullet  flies  off  from  the  in  the  other,  613,  873,  1 162.  Now  the  ratio  of  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.  Mr  Robins  himfclf  had  not  op-  full  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of 
portunitics  of  making  many  experiments  on  the  vdo-  powder,  is  that  of  1 to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next 
cities  of  cannon-balls,  and  the  calculations  from  fmallcr  two  is  that  of  1 to  1.1375,  and  the  ratio  of  the  lait 
ones  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  In  the  68th  is  that  of  1 to  1.2022.  But  the  mean  weight  of  the 
volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Hutton  hath  recited  a fhot  for  two  and  four  ounces  of  powder,  was  ouu- 
toa'seVpc-  number  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  balls  ccb  in  the  firik  courfe  and  18^  in  this;  and  for  eight 
1 iroer.t«  on  from  one  to  three  pounds  weight.  His  machine  for  ounces  of  powder,  it  was  28}  in  the  lull  and  18}  in  this, 
the  velocity  difeovering  the  velocities  of  thefe  balls  was  the  fame  Taking  therefore  the  reciprocal  fubduplicatc  ratios  of 
with  that  of  Mr  Robins,  only  of  a larger  fiy.e.  Hi#  thefe  weights  of  lhot,  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  1 10*1.224 
charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces;  for  that  of  the  balls  which  were  tiled  with  two  ounces  and 
and  the  rcfults  of  15  experiments  which  feem  to  have  four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  1 to  1.241  for 
been  the  moil  accurate,  arc  as  follow.  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But  the 

real  raiius  above  found  are  not  greatly  different  from 
thefe  ; and  the  variation  of  the  actual  velocities  from 
this  law  of  the  weights  of  lhot,  inclines  the  fame  way  in 
both  courfes  of  experiments.  We  may  now  collcCk  into 
one  view  the  principal  inferences  that  have  rcfulled 
from  thefe  experiments. 

t . “ It  is  evident  from  them,  that  powder  fires  almotl 
infkantaucoufly. 

2.  “ The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  or  (hot 
of  the  fame  weight  with  diflYrcut  quantities  of  powder, 
are  nearly  . in  the  fubduplicatc  ratio  of  thefe  quantities; 
a very  fmall  variation  in  defect  taking  place  when  the 
quantities  of  powder  become  great. 

3.  “ When  lhot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communi- 
cated to  them  arc  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicatc 
ratio  of  their  weights. 

4.  “ Shot  which  arc  of  different  weights,  aud  im- 
pelled by  different  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velo- 
cities which  are  dircCUy  as  the  iquarc  roots  of  the 
quantities  of  powder,  and  invcifcly  as  the  fquarc  roots 
of  the  weights  of  the  lhot  nearly.’1 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets  being  thus  found  «virRo- 
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In  another  courfe,  the  mean  velocities,  with  the  fame 
charges  of  powder,  were  613,  873, 1 162.  “ The  mean 
velocities  of  th:  balls  in  the  firft  courfe  of  experiments 
(fays  Mr  Hutton)  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  arc  at  the  numbers  1,  1.414,  and  • *993  • hut 
the  fubduplicatc  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and 
eight)  give  the  numbers  i,  1.414,  and  2,  to  which  the 
others  are  fufliciently  near.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  grcatdl  difference  lies  in  the  lalk  numher, 
which  anfwers  to  the  greatcll  velocity.  It  will  Hill  be 
a little  more  in  defeft  if  we  make  the  allowance  for  the 
weights  of  the  balls;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  halls 

with  the  two  and  four  ounces  is  18J  ounces,  but  of  

the  eight  ounces  it  is  iSj  : diminilhing  therefore  the  nearly  as  poffible,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fol*  hin%\  roe* 
number  1.993  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicatc  ratio  of  lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins.  thodof 

l8j*  to  i&L  it  becomes  1.985,  which  falls  Ihortof  tire  1.  *•  Till  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  furpaffes  that 
number  2 by  .015,  or  the  133d  part  of  itfclf.  A fi-  of  I ICO  feet  in  a fecond,  the  refillancc  may  be  reckon- [^Jets. 
milar  defeat  was  obferved  in  the  other  courfe  of  expe-  *ed  to  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity, 

and  its  mean  quantity  may  be  reckoned  about  half  an 
ounce  avoirdupoile  on  a 12-pound  lhot,  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  about  25  or  26  feet  in  a fecond. 

2.  **  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  s IOO  or 
1 200  feet  in  a fecond,  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
the  rclrllancc  in  thefe  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
three  times  as  great  as  it  (hould  be  by  a comparifon 

with 


riinenti ; and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  caufes, 
*■«.  1.  The  lefsltngth  of  cylinder  through  which  the 
ball  was  impelled  ; for  with  the  eight-ounce  charge  it 
lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzxle  of  the 
piece  than  with  the  others.  2.  The  greater  quantity 
of  clallic  fluid  which  cfcapcd  in  this  cafe  than  in  the 
others  by  the  windage.  This  happens  fromjts  moving 
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Prafbce.  with  the  fmalier  velocities. — Hence  then  it  appears, 
*■■■»’■  that  if  a projcAihr  begins  to  move  with  a velocity  lefs 
than  that  of  1 too  feet  in  1",  its  whole  motion  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  confidcred  on  the  hypothefis  of  a 
refiftancc  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the- velocity.  And 
if  it  begins  to  move  with  a velocity  greater  than  this 
latf  mentioned,  yet  if  the  fyrfl  part  of  its  motion,  till 
its  velocity  be  reduced  to  neat  1 100  feet  in  1 ',  be  con- 
ftdered  feparately  from  the  remaining  part  in  which 
the  velocity  is  left  than  1 100  feet  in  1"  ; it  is  evident, 
that  both  parts  may  be  truly  afligned  on  the  fame 
hypothetic } only  the  abfoiute  quantity  of  the  refiA- 
ance  is  three  times  greater  in  the  firfl  part  than  in  the 
laft.  Wherefore,  if  the  motion  cf  a projefttle  on  the 
hypothefis  of  a refinance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity  be  truly  and  generally  afligned,  the  actual  mo- 
tions of  refiftrd  bodies  may  be  thereby  d -termined, 
notwiil. {binding  the  increafcd  refinances  in  the  great 
velocities.  And,  to  avoid  the  divifion  of  the  motion 
into  two,  ! Ihall  (how  how  to  compute  the  whole  at 
one  operation  with  little  more  trouble  than  if  no  fuch 
increafcd  re fi  (lance  took  place. 

41  To  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  tliftancc 
l to  which  any  projeftile  would  range  in  a vacuum  on 
the  horizontal  plain  at  45°  of  elevation,  I (hall  call  the 
potential  random  of  that  projeciile  ; the  dittancc  to 
which  the  proje&ile  would  range  in  vacuo  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  any  angle  different  from  45%  I (hall  call 
the  potential  range  of  the  projc&ile  at  that  angle;  and 
the  dittar.ee  to  which  a projectile  really  ranges,  I (hall 
call  its  actual  range. 

44  If  the  velocity  with  which  a projtrffcile  begins  to 
move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
range  at  any  given  angle  arc  irafily  <fc  ermined  from  the 
• See  Prf  common  theory  of  projectiles  • ; or  more  generally,  if 
either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  random,  or  its 
potential  range,  at  a given  angle,  aic  known,  the  other 
two  are  eafily  found  out. 

4‘  To  facilitate  the  computation  of  reGIUd  bodies,  it 
is  neceffary,  in  the  conlideration  of  each  refiflcd  body, 
to  affign  a certain  quantity,  which  I (hall  denominate 
F,  adapted  to  the  tefifiancc  of  that  particular  projec- 
tile. To  find  this  quantity  F to  any  projectile  given, 
wc  may  proceed  thus:  Fhlt  find,  from  the  principles 
already  delivered,  with  what  velocity  the  projectile  muff 
move,  fo  that  its  refinance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravity. 
Then  the  height  from  whence  a body  mud  dclcend  in 
a vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  the  magnitude  of 
F fought.  But  the  concifrlt  way  of  Ending  this  quan- 
tity F to  any  (hell  or  bullet  is  this : If  it  be  of  lolid 
iron,  multiply  its  diameter  meafured  in  inches  by  300, 
toe  product  will  be  the  magnitude  of  F cxprrlTcd  in 
yards.  If,  inilead  of  a folid  iron-bullet,  it  is  a (hell  or 
a bullet  of  fume  other  fubttance  ; then,  as  the  fpccific 
gravity  of  iron  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  (hell  or 
bullet  given,  foil  the  F correfponding  to  an  iron-bullet 
of  the  fame  diameter  to  the  proper  F for  the  (hell  or 
bullet  given.  The  quantity  F being  thus  afligned,  the 
neccflary  computations  of  thefe  refifted  motions  may 
be  difpatched  by  the  three  following  propofitions,  al- 
ways remembering  that  thefe  propofitions  proceed  on 
the  hypothefis  of  the  re  fill  a nee  being  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refitted  body.  How 
to  applg  this  principle,  when  the  velocity  is  fo  great 
as  to  have  its  refill  ante  augmented  beyond  this  rate, 


be  fhown  in  a corollary  to  be  anocaed  to  the  firft  Pr*aic«. 
propoGtion.  - 
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44  P RO  P.  I.  Given  the  a&ual  range  of  a given  (hellor 
ballet  at  any  fmall  angle  not  exceeding  or  ic%  t*> 
determine  it<  potential  range,  and  confcqucr.tly  its  pj- 
tential  random  and  original  velocity. 

“ Sol.  Let  the  aftual  range  given  be  divided  by  the 
F correfp  inding  to  the  given  projectile,  and  find  the 
quote  in  the  firfl  column  of  the  preceding  Table;  then 
the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  mul- 
tiplied into  F will  be  the  potential  range  fought : and 
thence,  by  the  methods  already  explained,  the  potential 
random  and  the  original  velocity  of  the  projectile  is 
given. 

“ Exam.  An  18  pounder,  the  diameter  of  ahofc  (hoi 
is  about  5 inches,  when  loaded  with  alb.  cf  powder, 
ranged  at* an  elevation  of  30  30’  to  the  diilance  of 
97 5 yjTd*- 

44  The  F eorrrfpr.nding  to  this  bullet  is  1500  yarJr, 
and  the  quote  of  the  actual  range  by  tins  number  ir- 
65  ; correfponding  to  which,  in  the  fecond  column,  iV 
.817;  whence  817  F,  or  1275  yards,  is  the  potential* 
range  fought ; and  this,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  twice  the  angle  of  elevation  to  tfie  radiW 
$ gives 
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Prague.  gives  1005c  yards  for  the  potential  random  : whence 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  this  projceltlc  was 
that  of  984  feet  in  a fecond. 

44  Cor,  1 ft.  If  the  converfe  of  this  propofition  be  dc- 
fired  ; that  is,  if  the  potential  range  in  a fmall  angle 
be  given,  and  thence  the  actual  range  be  fought ; this 
may  be  folved  with  the  fame  facility  by  the  fame  table: 
for  if  the  given  potential  range  be  divided  by  its  cor- 
rrfpondent  F,  then  oppofite  to  the  quote  fought  in 
the  fecond  column,  there  will  be  found  in  the  firft  co- 
lumn a number  which  multiplied  into  F will  give  the 
adual  range  required.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  aftual  range  be  given  at  one  angle,  it  may  be 
found  at  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8 or  io°. 

44  Cor.  id.  If  the  a&ual  range  at  a given  fmall  angle 
be  given,  and  ancther  actual  range  be  given,  to  which 
the  angle  is  fought;  this  will  be  determined  by  finding 
the  potential  ranges  corrcfponding  to  the  two  given 
a&ual  ranges  ; then  the  angle  corrcfponding  to  one  of 
thefc  potential  ranges  being  known,  the  angle  corrc- 
fponditig  to  the  other  will  be  found  by  the  common 
theory  of  project  ilea. 

41  Cor.  3d.  If  the  potential  random  deduced  from  the 
aclual  range  by  this  propofition  exceeds  13000  yards; 
then  the  original  velocity  of  the  proicftilc  was  fo  great 
as  to  be  affefted  by  the  treble  refinance  deferibed  a- 
bovc ; and  confcqucntly  the  real  potential  random  will 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.  However, 
in  this  cafe,  the  true  potential  random  may  be  thus 
nearly  affigned.  Take  a 4th  continued  proportional 
to  13000  yards,  and  the  potential  random  found  by 
this  propofition,  and  the  4th  proportional  tlfus  found 
may  be  aflumed  for  the  true  potential  random  fought. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  true  potential  random  is  gi- 
’•  The  ope-  ven  f»realCT  than  >SOCO  yards,  we  muft  take  two  mean 
ration* <*i-  proportionals  between  1 3000  and  this  random* : and 
reeled  in  the  firft  of  thefe  mean  proportionals  muft  be  aflumed 
t hi*  corob  inftcad  of  the  random  given,  in  evcryk operation  dc- 
reef  feribed  in  thefe  propofitions  and  their  corollaries.  And 
Cy^he  table  this  method  will  nearly  allow  for  the  inrreafed  refift- 
of  tog*'  ance  in  large  velocities,  the  difference  only  amounting 
nthiuj.  l0  a few  minutes  in  the  angle  of  direction  of  the  pro- 
je&cd  body,  which,  provided  that  angle  exceeds  two 
or  three  degrees,  is  ufually  fcarcc  worth  attending  to. 

44  Of  this  procefs  take  the  following  example. 

44  A 24  pounder  fired  with  12  pounds  of  powder, 
when  elevated  at  70  15',  ranged  about  2300  yards. 
Here  the  F being  near  1700  yards,  the  quote  to  be 
fought  in  the  firft  column  is  147,  to  which  the  num- 
ber corrcfpondfng  in  the  fecond  column  is  2 .556  ; 
whence  the  potential  rang$  is  near  4350  yards,  and  the 
potential  random  thence  tefuiting  17400.  But  this 
being  more  than  1 3000,  we  muft,  to  get  the  true  po- 
tential random,  take  a 4th  continued  proportional  to 
13000  and  17400;  and  this  4th  proportional,  which 
is  about  31000  yards,  is  to  be  efteemed  the  true  po- 
tential random  fought ; whence  the  velocity  is  nearly 
that  of  I/30  feet  in  a fecond. 

“ Scholium.  This  propofition  is  confined  to  fmall 
angles,  not  exceeding  8*  or  io°.  In  all  polfible  cafes 
of  pra&ice,  this  approximation,  thus  limited,  will  not 
differ  from  the  moil  rigorous  folution  by  fo  moch  as 
what  will  often  intervene  from  the  variation  of  the  den- 
sity cf  the  atmofphere  in  a few  hours  time;  fo  that 
the  error*  of  the  approximation  are  much  (hort  of 
N 146.  4 
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other  inevitab’e  errors,  which  arife  from  the  nature  of  r'rs&tce. 
this  fubjeft. 

“ PROP.  II.  Given  the  actual  range  of  a.givcn  fhell 
or  bullet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  43°,  to  determine 
its  potential  range  at  the'  fame  angle  ; and  thence  its 
potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

4*  Sol.  Diminifh  the  F.corrcfpondingtothefheUor 
bullet  given  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  co- 
fine of  ^ of  the  angle  of  elevation*  Then,  by  means 
of  the  preceding  table,  operate  with  this  reduced  F 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  preferibed  in  the  folution  of 
the  laft  propofition,  and  the  refull  will  be  the  potential 
range  fought ; whence  the  potential  random,  and  the 
original  velocity,  are  eafily  determined. 

44  Exam.  A mortar  for  fea-fervice,  charged  with  3olb. 
of  powder,  has  fometiraes  thrown  its  fhell,  of  12^ 
inches  diameter,  and  of  131  lb.  weight,  to  the  diftance 
of  2 miles,  or  5430  yards.  This  at  an  elevation  of  43*. 

44  The  F to  this  Ihell,  if  it  wcie  folid,  143825  yards; 
but  as  the  fhell  is  only  f of  a folid  globe,  the  true  F 
is  no  more  than  3060  yards.  This,  diminifhed  in  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofmc  of  £ of  the  angle  of 
elevation,  becomes  2544.  The  quote  of  the  poten- 
tial  range  by  this  diminifhed  F is  1,384;  which  fought 
in  the  fir ll  column  of  the  ’preceding  table  gives  2.280 
for  the  corrcfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column ; 
and  this  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produces  5800 
yards  for  the  potential  range  fought,  which,  as  the 
angle  of  elevation  was  45'*,  is  alfo  the  potential  ran- 
dom : and  hence  the  original  velocity  of  this  fhell  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  about  748  feet  in  a fecond. 

44  Cor.  The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  a&ual  range  from  the  potential 
range  given,  is  eafily  deduced  from  hence  by  means  of 
the  quote  of  the  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu- 
ced F ; for  this  quote  fcarched  out  in  the  fecond  column 
will  give  a corrcfponding  number  in  the  firft  column* 
which  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  will  be  the  ac- 
tual range  fought. 

44  Alfo,  if  the  potential  random  of  a projectile  be 
given,  or  its  actual  range  at  a given  angle  of  eleva- 
tion ; its  adual  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 
not  greater  than  450,  may  hence  be  known.  For  the 
potential  random  will  aflign  the  potential  range  at  any 
given  angle;  and  thence,  hy  the  method  of  this  corol- 
lary, the  actual  range  may  be  found. 

“Exam.  A fit  roufquct- bullet  fired  from  a piece  of 
the  ftand.ird  dimcnlions,  with  f-  of  its  weight  in  good 
powder,  acquires  a velocity  of  near  900  feet  in  a fe- 
cond ; that  u,  it  has  a potential  random  of  near  84CO 
yards.  If  now  the  actual  range  of  this  bullet  at  15  * 
was  fought,  we  mull  proceed  thus  : 

44  From  the  given  potential  random  it  follows,  that 
the  potential  rauge  at  1 50  is  4200  yards;  the  diame- 
ter of  the  builct  is  i of  an  inch ; and  thence,  as  it  is 
of  lead,  its  proper  F is  337.5  yards,  which,  reduced 
in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofinc  of  | of  1 5*,  be- 
comes 33c  yards.  The  quote  of  42OD  by  this  num- 
ber is  12.7  nearly  ; which,  being  fought  in  the  fecond 
cptumn,  gives  3.2  nearly  for  the  correfponding  number 
in  the  firft  column  ; and  this  mutliplied  into  331  yards 
(the  reduced  F)  makes  1059  yards  for  the  actual  range 
fought. 

44  Exam,  II.  The  fame  bullet,  fired  with  its  whole 
weight  in  powder,  acquires  a velocity  of  about  2100 

feet 
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Pr*<ftke.  feet  in  a fecond,  to  which  there  correfponds  a potential 
* random  of  about  497°°  yards.  But  this  number 
greatly  exceeding  13000  yards,  it  mud  be  1 educed 
by  the  method  described  in  the  third  corollary  of  the 
firft  proportion,  when  it  becomes  197CO  yards.  If 
now  the  a&ual  range  of  this  bullet  at  i£*  was  requi- 
red, we  fhall  from  hence  find,  that  the  potential  range 
at  1 c°  is  9850  yards  ^which,  divided  by  the  reduced 
F of  the  lad  example,  give*  for  a quote  1975  : and 
thence  following  the  dtps  p refer ibed  above,  the  actual 
range  of  this  bullet  comes  out  1 396  yards,  exceeding 
the  former  range  by  no  more  than  337  yards ; where- 
as the  difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is 
above  ten  miles.  Of  fuch  prodigious  efficacy  is  the 
rcfiflancc  of  the  air,  which  hath  been  hitherto  treated 
as  too  infignificant  a power  to  be  attended  to  in  hying 
down  the  theory  of  proje&iles ! 

41  Schol.  I mud  here  obferve,  that  as  the  deofitj 
of  the  atmofphere  perpetually  varies,  increafing  anddi- 
minifhing  often  by  part,  and  fometimes  more,  in 
a few  hours  ; for  that  reafon  I have  not  been  over  ri- 
gorous in  forming  thefc  rules,  but  have  conftdcred 
them  as  fufficiently  exact  when  the  errors  of  the  ap- 
proximation do  not  exceed  the  inequalities  which 
would  take  place  bv  a change  of  -r1^  part  in  the  den- 
Gly  of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  rcdri&ion,  the 
rules  of  this  propofition  may  be  ftfcly  applied  in  all 
poffiblc  cafes  of  pra&ice.  That  is  to  fay,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motions  of  all  kinds  of  fhelU  and  can- 
non- (hot,  as  far  as  43®  of  elevation,  and  of  all  muf- 
ket  bullets  fired  with  their  larged  cudomary  charges, 
if  nat  elevated  more  than  30°.  Indeed,  if  experi- 
ments are  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow- 
der, producing  potential  randoms  greatly  furpaffing 
the  ufual  rafe ; then  in  large  angles  fome  farther  mo- 
difications may  be  neceflary.  And  though,  as  thefe 
cafes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  practice,  it  may  be 
thought  unneccffary  to  confider  ’them  j yet,  to  enable 
thofc  who  arc  fo  difpofed  to  examine  thefe  uncommon 
cafes,  I (hall  here  infert  a propofition,  which  will  de- 
termine the  adual  motion  of  a proje&ile  at  45®,  how 
enormous  foever  its  original  velocity  may  be.  But  as 
this  propofition  will  rather  relate  to  fpecularive  than 
practical  cafes,  indead  of  fuppofing  the  a&ual  range 
known,  thence  to  aflign  the  potential  random,  I dial! 
now  fuppofe  the  potential  random  given,  and  the  ac- 
tual range  to  be  thence  invedigated. 

44  PROP.  III.  Given  the  potential  random  of  a gi- 
ven (hell  or  bullet,  to  determine  its  actual  range  at  43°. 

Sol.  Divide  the  given  potential  random  by  the  F 
correfponding  to  the  fhefl  or  bullet  given,  and  call  the 
quotient  q,  and  let  1 be  the  difference  between  the  ta- 
bular logarithms  of  25  and  of  q,  the  logarithm  of  10 
being  fuppofed  unity ; then  the  actual  range  fought  is 

3.4  F+ ilF— ~F,  where  the  double  fine  of  alF  is 
to  be  thus  undo  Hood ; that  if  q be  left  than  25,  it 
mud  be  — xlF ; if  it  be  greater,  then  it  mud  be  4. 
2IF.  In  this  folution,  q may  be  any  number  not  left 
than  3,  nor  more  than  2500. 

44  Cor.  Computing  in  the  manner  here  laid  down,  we 
fKall  find  the  relation  between  the  potential  randoms, 
and  the  a&ual  range  at  45°,  within  the  limits  of  this 
propofition,  to  be  as  expreffed  in  the  following  table. 
Vol.  VIII.  Far}  L 
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Potential  Random. 

6 F 
10  F 
20  F 
30  F 
40  F 
yo  F 
100  F 
200  F 
500  F 
1000  F 
2500  F 


A&ual  Range  at  45*. 
• i,S  F 


2,1 

2.6 
3.* 
3*6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.6 
5.* 

5.8 

6,4 

7.0 


. Whence  it  appears,  that,  when  the  potential  ran- 
dom is  increafcd  from  3F  to  2jooF,  the  actual  range 
is  only  increafcd  from  1 f F to  7 F;  fo  that  an  increafe 
of  2497F  in  the  potential  random  produces  no  great- 
er an  increafe  in  the  actual  range  than  5*  F,  which  is 
not  its  part ; and  this  will  again  be  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  on  account  of  the  increafcd  refinance,  which 
takes  place  in  great  velocities.  So  extraordinary  are 
the  cffe&s  of  this  refidance,  which  we  have  been  hi- 
therto taught  to  regard  as  inconfiderable. 

“ That  the  judnefs  of  the  approximations  laid  down 
in  the  2d  and  3d  propofitions  may  be  eaficr  examined  ; 
I fhall  conclude  thefe  computations  by  inferring  a 
table  of  the  actual  ranges  at  450  of  a proieAilc,  which 
is  refided  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity. 
This  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  thofe 
hitherto  deferibed,  and  is  fufficiently  exact  to  ferve  as 
a dandard  with  which  the  refult  of  our  other  rules 
may  be  compared.  And  fince  whatever  errors  occur 
in  the  application  of  the  preceding  propofitions,  they 
will  be  mod  fenfibie  at  450  of  elevation,  it  follows, 
that  hereby  the  utmod  limits  of  thofc  errors  may  be 
aflign  ed. 


tential  Randoms. 

Actual  Range  at  4c®. 

,! 

F 

— — ,0963 

F 

>*5 

F 

,ja8. 

F 

•5 

F 

.4*03 

F 

•75 

F 

,5868 

F 

1,0 

F 

.73*3 

F 

'.*5 

F 

.860 

F 

i.J 

F 

.97* 

F 

'.75 

F 

1,083 

F 

1,0 

F 

1.179 

F 

*.S 

F 

— — 

. -1 — '.349 

F 

3,0 

F 



1,495 

F 

3<S 

F 

1,614 

F 

4.0 

F 

'.73* 

F 

4.5 

F 

X,840 

F 

5>° 

F 

1,930 

F 

5*5 

F 

2,015 

F 

6,0 

F 

—— 

2,097 

F 

G.S 

F 

1,169 

F 

7/> 

F 

1,137 

F 

7,5 

F 

1,300 

F 

8,0 

F 

1,359 

F 

«.5 

F 

1,414 

F 

9.0 

F 

1,467 

F 

9-5 

F 

g.yi  I 

F 

10,0 

F 

— - 

1,564 

F 

■ 1.0 

F 

2,651 

F 

Ee 

11 
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Potential  Randoms. 

Actual  Range  at  450. 

*3»° 

F 

■ - ■ — — — ~ 3,804  F 

150 

F 

2,947  F 

20,0 

F 

■ — — — 3.196  F 

35*0 

F — - 

3.396  F 

30,0 

F 

3>557  F 

40,0 

F 

— — - 3,809  F 

50,0 

F 

3.998  F 

We  have  uow  only  to  confidcr  that  part  of  practical 

* gunnery  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  diffe- 

* rent  parts  of  cannon,  the  metal  of  which  they  arc 
made,  &c. 

Formerly  the  guns  were  made  of  a- very  great  length, 
and  were  on  that  account  extremely  troublefomC  ant^ 
unmanageable.  The  error  here  was  firll  difeovered  by 
accident;  for  fome  cannon,  having  been  call  by  miftakc 
two  feet  and  an  half  rtiorter  than  the  common  ftandard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  fervice  with  the 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.  This  foon 
produced  very  confiderable  alterations  in  the  form  of 
the  artillery  throughout  Europe  ; but  in  no  country 
have  greater  improvements  in  this  refpe£l  been  made 
than  in  our  own.  For  a long  time  brafs,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bell-metal,  was  thought  preferable  to  cad  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  coinpofition  of  this  metal 
is  generally  kept  a ferret  by  each  particular  founder. 
The  author  of  the  Military  Di&ior.ary  gives  the  fol* 
lowing  proportions  as  the  moll  common,  via.  44  To 
24c  lb.  of  metal  fit  for  calling  they  put  68  lb.  of  cop* 
per,  5 a lb.  cf  brafs,  and  13  lb.  of  tin.  To  4300  lb. 
of  metal  fit  for  calling  the  Germans  put  3687^4  lb-  of 
copper,  204^  lb.  of  brafr,  and  307  $4  lb.  of  tin.  O* 
thers  ufc  100  lb.  of  copper,  6 lb.  of  brats  and  9 lb.  of 
tin  ; while  fome  make  ufe  of  too  lb.  of  copper,  10  lb. 
of  brafs,  and  1 5 lb.  of  tin.  This  compolition  was  both 
found  to  be  very  expenfive,  and  alfo  liable  to  great  in* 
conveniences  in  the  ufing.  A few  years  ago,  there- 
fore, a propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Muller  for  tiling  iron 
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44  Though  brafs  gun*  are  not  liVolc  to  burfl,  yet  Prance, 
they  are  fooner  rendered  unferviceablc  in  aflion  than  » 
iron.  For  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi- 
dens fo  foon,  and  they  arc  fo  liable  to  bend  at  the 
muzzle,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fite  them  ; as 
we  found  by  experience  at  Belleiflt,  and  where  we 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  fhips  to  finilh  the 
liege. 

44  Thefe  being  undeniable  fafis,  no  pofiiblc  reafon 
Can  be  afligned  againft  ufing  iron  guns  in  both  fea  and 
land  fcrvice,  and  thereby  It  Hen  the  expenet  s of  ar- 
tillery fo  confiderably  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
tables. 

Lengths  and  Weights  of  Iron  Ship*Guns. 

Old  Pieces. Npw  Pisces. 

[Caiib-  l-in^th.  I Weiglil  j iCalU’.j  Length.  I Weight.  " j 


44  Guns  of  thisconftruflion  appear  fufficiently  ftrong 


tore,  a nropotai  was  made  by  Mr  Muller  lor  tiling  iron  . , “r  , . , V7  , 

run,  of  a lighter  conftruaion  than  the  t raf,  one.,  by  f'°m  the  P'0^  «f  tw°  three  pounder,  nt.de  (or  Lord 
which  he  fuppofed  that  a very  great  fating  would  be  *"d  they  even  may  be  made  lighter  and  of 

made  in  the  expence  ; and  likewife,  that  the  guns  of  the  *Hu*i  femce. 


new  conflruAion  would  be  more  manageable,  and  even  Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Pieces, 

efficacious,  than  the  old  ones.  44  The  reduction  of  the 

i-  expence  (fays  Mr  Muller)  of  the  very  large  artillery'  ne-  Nbw  Itt>*. 

ccfTary  for  fca  and  land  fcrvice,  is  to  be  confidered  un-  Lenpth  Weight.  paltbjLcrpth.  j Wc>gfir. 

J der  two  hclds  : the  one,  To  diminifh  the  weight;  and  * ■■■-■  

the  other.  Not  to  ufe  any  brafs  field-artillery,  but  only  Ft*  In. 

iron,  to  leffen  the  great*  burden  of  our  Aiips  of  war,  8 o 19  I O 6 

and  to  carry  larger  calibers  than  thofe  of  other  nations  — — — — — — — — ~ - ——  -j  

of  the  fame  rate.  If  the  weights  of  our  guns  are  di-  9 9 0 *5  0 9 

m ini Oicd,  they  will  require  fewer  hands  to  manage  "r‘ — ■“} 

them,  and  of  confcquence  a fmaller  number  will  be  ex-  1 * 9 o 29  o c>  12 

pofed  to  danger  at  a time  : and  if  we  carry  larger  ca-  •*“—  ■■  — — ■ — 

libers,  our  rates  will  be  a match  for  larger  fiitps.  9 6 48  o o 18 

44  The  advantage  of  ufing  iron  guns  in  the  field  in- — — *— — | — — 

ficadof  brafs,  will  be  that  the  expencet  are  leflentd  in  *4  9 6 51  o o 24 

proportion  to  the  coft  of  brafs  to  that  of  iron,  which  - — — — * ■ — — — ! — — 

is  as  8 to  f.  # 32  IQ  Q $$  l o|  32 

44  The  only  objection  againft  iron  is,  its  pretended  Total  227. 

britiknefs : but  as  we  abound  in  iron  that  is  ftronger 

and  tougher  than  any  brafs,  tins  objeflion  is  invalid.  44  That  thefe  guns  are  fofficiei 
This  I can  aflert ; having  Teen  fome  that  cannot  be  from  the  former  trial ; be  Hides, 


Length. 

Weigh,. 

Ft.  In. 
8 0 

>9  ' * 

9 0 

ij  0 o' 

9 0 

,900 

9 6 
9 6 

48  O O 
51  0 0 

IO  O 

55  1 d 

9 0 U1 
Total  131. 
Diflf.  72. 


and  tougher  than  any  brafs,  tins  objection  is  invalid.  44  That  thefe  guns  are  fofficientlv  ftrong,  is  evident 
This  I can  aflert ; having  feen  fome  that  cannot  be  from  the  former  trial ; befides,  there  are  fevefal  3 J* 
broken  by  any  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered  pounders  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight  now  cxifl- 


iron  : if  then  wc  ufe  fuch  iron,  there  can  be  no  danger  ing  and  ferviceable ; though  call  in  king  Charles  11. 's 
of  the  guns  burfting  in  the  xnofl  fevere  attic  u.  time. 
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4 HrnAict.  N.  B Thefe  battering  pieces  may  ferve  in  garri- 
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This  and  other  propofals  for  reducing  the  weight  Practice, 
and  expence  of  guns  have  been  greatly  attended  to  of  ■» ' J 


“ It  appears  from  thefe  tables,  that  no  proportion  late  ; and  the  Carron-compiny  in  Scotland  haTe  not 
has  been  obferved  in  any  guns  hitherto  made,  in  refpedl  only  greatly  imptoved  thofe  of  the  old  conftrutlion, 
to  their  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  guefs.  but  a gun  of  a new  conftru&ion  hath  been  invented 


to  their  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  guefs.  but  a gun  of  a new  conftru&ion  hath  been  invented 

p r » n l . » r , * - by  Mr  Charles  Gafcoigne  director  of  that  work,  which 

Saint  jLxampItx  to  /how  tv  hat  may  it  Javta  ly  tbu  ’ r.u  r a ■ r , ’ . . Kite 

1 J Self,,"  J J J protmfes  to  be  of  more  effectual  fervice  than  any  hi*  CCXXV. 

therto  made  ufe  of. Fig.  6.  rrprefents  the  form  4.1 

The  old  Royal  George  carried  too  biafs  guns,  which  and  proportions  of  the  guns  made  at  Carron,  and  I>r,,Por’ 
weighed  together  j 1 8. a tons;  the  ton  cods  1 30  pounds,  which  ferve  for  thofe  of  all  fixes,  from  f pound rr*of°the&?* 
workmanfiiip  included.  and  upwards.  The  proportions  are  meafured  by  the  made  at 


workmanfhip  included. 

The  expence  of  thefe  guns  is  then  28366  pounds 
A fet  of  iron  guns  of  the  fame 
number  and  caliberB,  according 
to  my  conflrudion,  weighs  - 127.8  tons 

The  ton  coil  16  pounds,  and  the 

wMMe  fet  2044.8  pounds 

The  Royal  George  carries  then 
90.4  tons  more  than  is  ncccffary, 
and  the  difference  between  the 
cxpence  is  - - 26321.2  pounds 

That  is,  12.5  times  more  than  the  new  iron  fctcofta: 
or  12  (hips  of  the  fame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at 
lefs  charge. 

A fet  of  the  5 \ for ‘ f \ tor. 

£ New  $ firll -rate  weigh*  £ 1 27.8  3 

The  difference  between  the  weight 

of  the  old  and  new  is  * 76.6  tons 

The  difference  between  tbc  expence 

is  then  - - 1225.6  pounds 

A fet  of  brafs  battering  pieces  weighs  1 1.36  tons 
A ton  cofts  130  pounds,  and  tire  fet  1476.8  pounds 
A fet  of  the  new  weighs  - 7 .55  tons 

The  tgn  colls  16  pounds,  and  the  fet  1 17.8  pounds 
That  is,  the  old  fet  cods  11  times,  and  632  over. 


28366  pounds  diameters  of  the  caliber,  or  bore  of  the  gun,  divided  Carron. 
v into  16  equal  parts,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
127.8  tons  cannon. 

A 15,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 

1044.8  pounds  AE,  the  firll  reinforce. 

EF,  the  fecond  reinforce. 

FB,  the  chafe. 

IiB,  the  muzzle. 

1321.2  pounds  A o,  the  cafcabcl,  orpomiglion. 

iron  fet  coda:  AC,  the  breech, 

ic  fitted  out  at  CD,  the  vent- field. 

FI,  live  chafe- girdle. 

104.4?  , rt*  bafe- ring  and  ogee. 

127.83  0V*  /»  the  vcnt-allragal  ami  fillets. 

the  firll  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 

76.6  tons  the  fecond  reinforce  ring  and  ogee. 

x,  the  chafe-aflragal  and  fillets. 

225.6  pounda  *,  the  muzzle- aflragal  and  fillets. 

1 1.36  tons  «,  the  muzzle  mouldings. 

476.8  pounds  "*»  the  fwclling  of  the  muzzle. 

7.55  tons  A 1,  the  breech  mouldings. 

1 1 7.8  pounds  ITj  the  trunnions. 

md  632  over.  The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  piece  fhow 


more  than  the  ntw  fet;  or  1 1 fetsofthe  new  could  the  dimenlions  of  the  caliber,  and  the  dotted  circle 
be  made  at  lefs  expence  than  one  of  the  old.  (hows  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Fig.  7.  (hoivs  a cohorts 
“ This  table  (hows  what  may  be  faved  in  the  nary  ; made  alfo  at  Carron,  and  which  may  be  meafured  by 
and  if  we  add  thofe  on  board  (loops,  the  different  gar-  the  fame  feale. 

rifons,  and  the  field  train,  with  the  great  expence  of  As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receives  an  equal  im-  Ufcirdde- 
their  carriage  in  the  field,  it  maybe  found  pretty  near  puHc  with  the  bullet  from  the  aftion  of  the  inflamed  fcrii*'°o  nf 

as  much  more. gunpowder,  it  thence  follows,  that  at  the  moment  the 

Nurr.  WfjJrht  Weight  Nuro  | T#ul  bullet  flies  off,  the  piece  ifcfelf  pa  flits  backward  with 

. t,f  'jJ.  Dlffer  |..af  OiJIcruicc  very  great  force.  This  is  called  the  retail  of  the  can- 

U<l>  CW^ l3  1 . non;  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a very  confidcrable 

100  4167  , ,fJ6~  .8. . 3 5 9058  o r'1'1"'- 1 “OUltl  uy  Uf,”lrd5’  °r  “?  » fide>  "l'h  “• 

qo  1(17  i tool  o t u , ,S27  1 treme  violence.  If  again  it  wa»  firmly  fattened  down, 

8a  UC8  fj  1 8*7  o 1187  | 7 |o,+  f f°  «b,t  it  «*dd  not  mow  in  the  lead,  ,t  would  be  very 

74  109.  01840  J li(o  i 32  40016  o >P‘ to  burft.oc  account  of  the  extreme  violence  w,d. 

70  .997  o'. 796  . i.io  .!  to  1.005  o which  the  powder  would  then  act  upon  it.  Forth,. 

1 i!Of  o iitS  7 14  4»4  8r  4 reafon  itjiatb  been  found  neceffary  to  allow  the  recoil 

fit  ,11  IIh  O ‘ a JO  1 1 «»  >>•«,  ami  confequcnlly  all  large  piece,  of 

JO  1881  V .035  ° 846  . .9  .6078  1 ,ri,lWrt  run‘  Tr"  "tt-g"  W‘,h.  *rh«1*- 

44  ,365,  7050660  a 8 5,84  S which  allow  them  to  recoil  freely  j an  I thu.  tlrey  may 

40  .,,+  213,1,  9aao  9 82980  be  lireti  without  any  danger.  There  arc  f.rcral  fori, 

art  nrta  i1  p,4  , i **  , of  carnages  tor  ordnance,  tv*,  baftard  carnages,  with 

1,  956,;  ;o  5.?  J a8‘  ijfoa  o low  wheel,  and  high  wheel,;  fe.-crr.age.,  madcin 

,8  jy,  ,8}  o 308  , ,3  I*;,  . ’m.’l  00  ° i u i /i  "’•P  K-- 1 »"<l  carriage,  for 

a+  5,1  , 2((  o 2761  12  ,,,1  o field-piece.,  of  which  there  ate  two  kinds.  The  car- 

20  1,1  , ' 101  r 2,0  I1  ir  i.r,  9 rage,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  piece,  mounted  on 


K tween  the  wctjrhu 


7095  I 
33,1  o 
3453  3 

• 10.15118  3 


Exrcncci  of  the  $ B'«f*  «""•  »f  ■*“  trlt  rate.  ,<Wi«  1, 
l Iroo  auto  • - 4J  '09  J 


them.  The  ordinary  proportion  is  for  the  carriage  to 
0 have  once  and  a half  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  wheels 


' ajroj  *j  o trt  k*  half  the  length  of  the  piece  in  height,  l'bur 

— times  the  diameter  or  caliber  gives  the  depth  of  the 

L.  15702*  o o planks  in  the  fore  end  ; iu  the  middle  34-. 

E c 2 Fig. 
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"Fig.  8.  (hows  Mr  Cafcoigne's  newly-invented  or  right  upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun-  Pmftice. 
rather  improved  gun  called  a camttadc * ; and  which*  carriage;  from  thefe  eye-bolts  the  ends  of  the  brecchin 
in  June  1779*  was  by  the  king  and  council  inftituted  rope  arc  feized  down  as  ufiial  to  an  eye  bolt  driven 
a flandard  navy-gun,  and  10  of  them  appointed  to  be  into  the  quick-work  on  each  fide,  in  a line  with  the 
added  to  each  fhip  of  war,  from  a firft  rate  to  a Hoop,  lower  furface  of  the  Aide- carriage. 

Of  this  gun  the  Carron  company  have  publiihed  the  “ The  gun  being  mounted  and  ready  for  a&ion,  is 
following  account.  loaded  with  T*Tth  pert  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in  fer- 

“ The  cammadc  is  made  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  worked  vice  charge  of  powder  put  into  a woollen  cartridge, 
with  its  carriage  in  the  Ihip’s  port ; the  trunnions  ly-  and  the  end  tied  up  with  a worded  yarn,  and  placed 
itig  immediately  over  the  fill  of  the  port  : it  is  cor-  next  to  the  (hot;  and  with  a (ingle  ball,  well  rammed 
re&ly  bored  ; and  the  (hot  being  perfectly  round,  fills  home  upon  the  powder,  without  a wadding  between 
the  caliber  with  fuch  exadnefs,  that  the  leifl  poflible  them  : the  gun  being  then  run  out  in  the  port,  is 
of  the  impulfe  of  the  powder  r (capes,  upon  cxplofion,  ranged  and  elevated  with  great  facility,  by  means  of 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  (hot  ; which  laft  alfo  is  the  handle  on  the  pommel ; and,  by  the  views,  very 
thereby  more  truly  direded  in  its  flight.  The  bottom  quickly  pointed.— Upon  difeharge,  the  gun  attempts 
of  the  cylinder  is  a hemifpherc,  to  which  the  end  of  to  kick  upwards,  which  being  prevented  by  the  wafher 
the  cartridge  is  not  liable  to  flick,  and  in  which  the  of  the  gudgeon  bearing  hard  againfl  the  under  part  of 

the  Aide-carriage,  the  recoil  takes  place  ; and  the 
gudgeon  Aiding  backwards  in  the  groove  (the  waAicr 
flill  bearing  againfl  an  iron  plate  on  the  under  edge 
of  the  groove),  till  the  gun  is  brought. up  by  the 
brecchin  rope,  as  much  rc-adion  fucceeds  as  flackens 
the  rope,  fo  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  be  in- 
flantly  turned  fore  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded 
again. 

This  gun  has  many  Angular  advantages  over  the 

r 1"  t . a d-  r.  » r .... f..  i.*_ i . 


fmallcft  charge  of  powder  envelopes  the  (hot,  exhauft 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  its  impelling  force  upon  it : 
the  trunnions  arc  placed  fo  as  to  lcfTcn  the  recoil,  and 
that  the  gun  cannot  red  againfl  the  fide*  of  the  car- 
riage, and  is  balanced  with  the  utmoll  facility.  There 
arc  views  cafl  upon  the  vent  and  muzzle,  to  point  the 
gun  quickly  to  an  objed  at  2 50  and  500  yards  di- 
stance. There  is  an  handle  A fixed  upon  the  pommrl- 
end  of  the  gun,  by  which  it  is  horizontally  ranged 


and  pointed  ; and  there  is  a ring  end  upon  the  caf-  others  of  light  conflrudion. — It  is  fo  extremely  light, 
cabcl,  through  which  the  breechin  rope  is  reeved,  the  that  the  fmallcfl  (hips  can  carry  atmoft  any  weight  of 
only  rope  ufed  about  thefe  guns.  fltot  (the  1 2-pounder  weighing  under  500  wt.  and  the 

**  The  canonade  is  mounted  upon  a carriage  B,  with  other  calibers  in  proportion),  arid  that  without  being 
a perfedly  fmooth  bottom  of  ft rong  plank,  without  attended  with  the  inconveniences  imputed  generally  to 
trucks;  inftead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on  the  bottom  light  guns,  fince  it  cannot  injure  its  carriage,  or  jump 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a out  of  its  ftation  in  the  port  upon  recoil  ; and  it  will 
gudgeon  C of  proper  ftrength,  with  an  iron  waAicr  never  heat. 

D and  pin  E at  the  lower  end  thereof.  This  gudgeon  **  It  can  be  cafily  managed  and  worked  all  cali- 
is  let  into  a corrcfponding  groove  F,  cut  in  a fecund  bers,  from  the  12  pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 
carriage  G,  called  a jluU’carriage  { the  waAicr  fup-  and  the  18  and  24-pounders  with  three  hands.  It 
ported  by  the  pin  over  reaching  the  under-edges  of  may  be  readily  ranged,  pointed,  and  difeharged,  twice 
the  groove  H.  This  Aide-carriage  is  made  with  a in  three  minutes,  which  doubles  (he  ftrength  of  the 
fmooth  upper  fui face,  upon  which  the  gun-carriage  (hip  againfl  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  WTought 
is  moved,  and  by  the  gudgeon  always  kept. in  its  right  upon  an  horizontal  plane  to  windward  or  to  leeward 
ftation  to  the  port ; the  groove  in  the  Aide-carriage  how  much  foever  the  (hip  lies  along  under  a preflure 
being  of  a fuflicicnt  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil  of  fail ; and  therefore,  bclides  being  hampered  with 
and  he  loaded  within  boaid.  The  Aide-carriage,  the  no  tackles  or  other  ropes,  except  the  breechin  rope,  it 
groove  included,  is  equally  broad  with  the  fore  part  of  may  be  worked  with  as  much  eafe  and  expedition  in 
the  gun- carriage,  and  about  four  times  the  length  ; chace  or  in  a gale  of  wiud  as  in  lying  to  for  action, 
the- fore-part  of  the  Aide-carriage  is  fixed  by  hinge-  — It  can  be  ranged  from  bow  to  quarter,  fo  as  to 
bolts  1,  to  the  quick-work  of  the  fiiip  below  the  port,  bring  a broadfide  to  bear  in  a circuit  of  above  10 
the  end  lying  over  the  fill,  clofc  to  the  outfidc  plank,  points  of  the  corapafs  on  each  fide.  — It  is  no  more  ex- 
aud  the  groove  reaching  to  the  fore  end  ; the  gudgeon  penfive  in  ammunition  than  the  old  guns  of  two-thirds 
of  the  gun-carriage,  and  eonfcquently  the  triginions  of  lefs  weight  of  (hot ; and  it  requires  very  few  hands 
the  gun,  are  over  the  fill  of  the  port  when  the  gun  above  the  complement  neceffary  for  navigating  mcr- 


i»  run  out;  and  the  port  is  made  of  fuch  breadth, 
with  its  fides  bevelled  off  within  board,  that  the  gun 
and  carriage  may  range  from  bow  to  quarter.  The 
Aide-carriage  is  (up ported  from  the  deck  at  the  hinder 
snd,  by  a wedge  K,  or  ftcp-ftool;  which  being  altered 
at  pleafure,  and  the  fore-end  turning  upon  the  hinge- 
holts,  the  carriage  can  be  conftandy  kept  upon  an 
horizontal  plane,  for  the  more  eafy  and  quick  working 
of  the  gun  when  the  fhip  lies  along. 

44  The  gun  and  carriages  being  in  their  places,  the 
breechin  iope,  which  mud  be  ftrong  and  limber,  is 
reeved  through  the  ring  on  the  breech,  then  led  thro* 
au  eve-bolt  drove  downwards,  the  eye  (lauding  up- 


chant-Atips  ; and  increafcs  the  ftrength  of  privateers 
creqp,  by  expofing  few  hands  at  the  guns,  and  aug- 
menting the  number  at  fmall  arms. 

“ Though  the  carronade  cannot,  ft  t idily  fpeaking, 
throw  its  Aiot  to  an  equal  diftance  with  a longer  gun; 
yet,  from  the  fitnefs  of  the  Aiot  to  its  cylinder,  the 
powers  of  this  gun  will  greatly  furpafs  the  expecta- 
tions of  fuch  as  arc  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
t fleets  of  the  elaflic  force  of  fired  powder,  fince,  with 
Vrth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  bqU,  at  very  Imall  ele- 
vations, it  will  range  -ts  Aiot  to  triple  the  diftance  it 
which  (hips  generally  engage,  with  fufficient  velocity 
for  the  greateft  execution,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  in 

its 
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Pr*ai'c«.  its  dire&ion  that  can  be  attained  from  gun*  of  greater 
* lengths. 

44  There  have  been  two  feemmg  difad  van  tapes  im- 

puted  to  this  gun,  which  it  docs  not  merit,  vrt.  the 

aAfwcred.  nicety  of  fitting  the  (hot  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
its  incapacity  to  hold  more  than  two  (hot  at  one 
charge.  But  as  feamen  have  few  opportunities  of 
confirming  themfclves  in  juft  opinions  by  experiments 
made  on  fhore,  and  -annot,  in  that  cafe,  be  fully 
converfant  with  the  fubjeA ; the  following  loo(c 
hints  may  not  be  inept  towards  rctnoving  thefe  ob- 
jections. 

44  It  is  an  axiom  in  projectiles.  That  a (hot  cannot  be 
impelled  from  a gun  to  any  diftance  in  a direction  truly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  what 
is  commonly  called point  hhtnkt  arifing  from  feveral  well- 
known  ciufes : for,  however  juft  may  be  the  cylinder, 
and  however  perfeCt  and  fmooth  may  be  the  fphere  of 
its  corrcfponding  (hot,  and  admitting  that  the  im- 
pulse of  the  powder  aCts  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  (hot,  and  alfo  that  the  (hot  confequently  leaves 
the  piece  in  a diredion  p^iraUrl  to  the  axis  of  its  cylinder  ; 
yet  is  the  (hot  no  fooner  difeharged,  but  it  become* 
more  or  lefs  inflecled  by  its  gravity,  and  deflrClcd, 
according  to  its  velocity,  by  the  refijlame  of  the  air 
and  wind. 

m 44  Thefe  irregularities  are  of  little  importance  in  clofe 
fca-fights,  and,  being  the  effeA  of  natural  caufes,  are 
common  to  all.  Bcfidcs  thefe,  the  deviation  of  a (hot 
from  its  t roe  diredion,  is  further  augmented  by  the 
windage  between  the  cylinder  and  its  (hot  ; but  the 
greatell  uncertainty  in  the  flight  of  a (hot,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  action  of  its  gravity,  and  the  air's  re- 
finance, fprings  from  the  dcfc&a  of  the  (hot  iifelf. 
Round-fhot  for  (hip-guns  are  fcldom  nicely  examined; 
and,  unlcis  they  arc  caft  Johdand  truly  globular,  and  free 
of  all  hollows,  roughnefs,  and  other  outfide  blemifhes,and 
well  fitted  to  the  gun,  it  cannot  even  be  difeharged  in 
the  din  tJioH  of  the  axle  of  the  piece  ; to  the  diCpppoint- 
tnent  of  thole  that  ufe  fuch,  and  to  the  diferedit  of  the 
• gun-founder,  however  jullly  the  piece  is  viewed,  or  de- 
parted ; but,  being  impelled  againft  the  furfacc  of  the 
cylinder,  bounds  and  rebounds  from  fide  to  fide,  ac- 
quires a rotatory  motion,  and  when  caft  hollow  w ithal, 
aod  breaking  within  the  cylinder  before  difeharge, 
(which  fometimes  happens,  tfpccially  with  double 
charges),  never  fails  to  injure;  and,  when  often  repeat- 
ed, may  at  laft  burft  the  very  bed  guns.  — Round- 
(hot  fhould  not  be  taken  on  board  a (hip,  without  be- 
ing examined  as  to  its  (hape  and  furface,  gaged  for  its 
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fixe  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  weighed  that  it  be  PraAice. 
not  above  or  below  the  (tandard  more  than  half  an  ~ 
ounce  in  the  pound  of  its  refpc6ifve  caliber:  good  (hot 
then,  being  of  the  fame  importance  to  all  guns,  removes 
the  firft  objection. 

44  If  the  direAion  of  the  flight  of  a (hot  to  its  objeA 
it  affe&cd  by  fo  many  feeming  trivial  caufes,  how  much 
more  uncertain  muft  it  be,  when  two  or  more  (hot  arc 
difeharged  together  from  one  gun  ? for  the  (hot  next 
the  powder  being  impelled  with  more  celerity  than  that 
immediately  before  it,  (trikes  againft  it  after  difeharge, 
and  fometimes  (hiverB  itfelf  to  pieces,  and  never  fails 
to  change  obliquely  the  direction  of  both  ; and  this 
happens  with  round  and  double-headed.  See.  and  all 
double  charges  ; and  which,  from  their  various  figures, 
cannot  reach  an  objcA  at  the  fame  elevations  with  the 
round  (hot  ; cfpeeially  when  thefe  other  (hots  arc  of 
greater  weight  than  the  round,  which  is  often  the  cafe. 

However  frightful  a broadfide  with  double  charges 
mfy  appear  at  fea,  more  confufion  is  created  by  them, 
and  more  time  loft,  within  hoard,  by  the  drain  and  ex- 
ceflive  recoil,  than  real  damage  done  without  hoard 
by  the  additional  charge  : for  upon  a trial  on  fhore, 
where  the  efFcA  can  be  traced,  it  will  be  found,  that, 
at  ioo  yard*  diftance,  more  (hot  will  take  place  with- 
in a fmall  compafs  by  finglc  than  by  double  ’charges  } 
and  the  charges  will  be  oftencr  repeated  in  a given  time, 
without  heating  the  gan  : and  thefe  faAs  being  clta- 
blilhed,  remove  alfo  the  fccond  objection.” 

The  following  account  of  the  proof  of  one  of  thefe 
guns  will  perhaps  ferve  to  give  a more  adequate  idea  of 
the  great  ufefulnefs  of  them,  than  any  defeription  : 

44  On  Monday,  OA.  4.  17791  there  was  an  experi- 
ment made  at  Carron,  before  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 

&c.  icc.  with  a 68  pounder  carronade,  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  a Britifh  navy  1 2-poundcr  gun,  and  charged 

with  the  fame  quantity  (viz.  6 lb.)  of  powder. The 

carronade  was  mounted,  on  its  proper  carriages,  into  a 
port  of  the  dimenfions  of  a 74  gun  (hip’s  lowcr-dcck 
port ; was  pointed  without  elevation,  at  a centre  of 
cifjht  inches  diameter,  marked  on  a*bulk’s  head  ot  the 
thicknefa  of  two  feet  five  inches  folid  wood,  at  16$ 
yards  diftance  ; behind  which*  at  [68  yards,  there  was 
another  bulk's  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick  ; and 
behind  that  again,  at  170  yards  diftance,  a bank  of 
earth.  The  (hot  pierced  the  bulk's  heads  each  time, 
and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank, 
and  the  fplintcrs  were  thrown  about  to  a confidcrablc- 
diftancc  on  all  fides. 


ill  (hot 

ftruck 

; 1 foot  7 inches  below  the  horizontal  line, 

and 

5 fret  

from 

the  mark. 

ditto, 

and 

2 ditto  

from 

ditto. 

3d  do. 

do. 

through  the  horizontal  line 

and 

3 do.  4 inches  from 

do. 

4th  do. 

do. 

ditto  

do. 

and 

2 do.  4 ditto 

from 

do. 

5th  do. 

do. 

ditto  - — . 

do. 

2 do.  10  do. 

from 

do. 

6th  do. 

do. 

2 inches  below 

do. 

to  do. 

from 

do. 

7th  do. 

do. 

touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto 

do. 

7 do. 

from 

do. 

8th  do. 

do. 

2 inches  below  ■ — — 

do. 

— 10  do. 

from 

do. 

9th  do. 

do. 

2 feet  below  — — 

do. 

1 foot  9 do. 

from 

do. 

10th  do. 

do. 

3 inches  below  — — — — 

do. 

3 do. 

from 

do. 

4*  Ths  Carronade  was  laid  each  time  by  the  views  fraAure,  as  did  alfo  tixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  and 


without  an  inftrument  ; and  the  (hot  were  all  to  the 
left  of  the  mark,  owing  to  a fmall  error  in  difparting 


the  fixth  and  eighth  ftruck  the  fame  fpot. 

The  Carronade  was  eafily  worked  with  four  mep, 


the  views ; the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  (hot,  made  one  and  may  be  readily  worked  and  difeharged  on  board  a 
f * (hip* 
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DcCcription 
•f  rifled 
•alliance. 
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fhi^  twice  a-minute  with  fix  men. — WIi)i  fix  pound 
weight  of  powder  the  foot  was  impelled  with  a velocity 
of  1400  feet  a ftcond.” 

We  have  already  fecn  of  how  much  confcquence 
rifle-barrel#  ate  in  order  to  bring  the  irt  of  gunnery 
to  pcrfc&ion  ; a#  they  enlarge  the  fpace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fly  without  any  lateral  deflection  to  three  or 
four  time#  its  ufual  quantity.  This  improvement,  how- 
ever, till  very  lately,  only  took  place  in  mulkct-barrcls. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  Dr  Lind,  and 
Captain  Alexander  Blair  of  the  69th  regiment  of  foot, 
invented  a fpecics  of  rifled  field-pieces.  They  are 
made  of  cad  iron;  and  arc  not  bored  like  the  common 
pieces,  but  have  the  rifle#  moulded  on  the  core,  after 
which  they  are  cleaned  out  and  finiflied  with  proper  in- 
flrumems. 

Gun#  of  this  conflruAion,  which  are  intended  for 
the  field,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a ball  of 
above  one  or  two  pound#  weight  at  moll ; a leaden  bal- 
let of  that  weight  being  fufficient  tudellroy  either  man 
or  horfe. — A pound-gun,  of  thi#  conllrudioa,  of  good 
metal,  fucli  a#  is  now  made  by  the  Canon  company, 
need  not  weigh  above  an  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  it#  carriage  about  another  hundred.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place, 
by  a few  men  ; and  a couple  of  good  horfe*  may 
t ran  [port  fix  of  thefe  guns  and  their  carriage#,  if  put 
into  a cart. 

But,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  reGflance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci- 
ties meet  with  from  the  air,  a Circumftance  to  which 
thefe  guns  arc  particularly  well  adapted,  or  for  annoy- 
ing an  enemy's  (uppers  that  are  carrying  on  their  ap- 
proaches towards  a befieged  place,  a larger  caliber  may 
be  ufed. 

The  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  the  firft  reinforce  AB  is  two  of 
thefe  parts;  the  fecond  BC,  one  and  ■{£■  of  the  diameter 
of  the  caliber  ; the  chafe  CD,  four  wanting  j of  the 
diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  diftancc  from  the  hind-part  of  the  bafe-ring  A 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  is  one  caliber  and  of 
a caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a caliber  in 
breadth,  and  the  fame  in  length  ; their  centres  are  pla- 
ced thrcc-fevenths  of  the  gun's  length  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  bafe-ring,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  pafles  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
which  prevents  the  gun  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its 
carriage.  The  length  of  the  cafcable  is  one  caliber 
and  of  a caliber. 


The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal 
parts ; 

The  thicknefs  of  metal  at  the  bafe-ring  A from 
the  bore,  is  - - * 18,5 

At  the  end  of  the  firil  reinforce  ring  B 1 7 

At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  reinforce  - - 17 

At  the  end  of  the  fccond  reinforce  C 15 

At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
chafer  - - *3*75 

At  the  end  of  the  chafe  or  muzzle,  the  mould- 
ings a D excluded  * 9 

At  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle  6 - la 

At  the  muzzle -fillet  c - 9,5 

At  the  exircml  moulding  D-d 


Bafe-ring  - • * 

Ogee  next  the  bafe-ring  d 

The  aflragal  or  half-round 

Its  fillet  - - 

Total  aflragal  and  fillets  at  the  venllield  e 

Firft  reinforce  ring  B 

Second  reinforce  ring  C 

Its  o/cc 

Iir  aftragal 

And  its  fillet 

The  muzzle  aftragal,  and  fillet  a 
Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 
Diftancc  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  from  the 
fillet  at  the  bafe-ring  - • 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 
Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 
Diftancc  of  the  ceutre  of  the  button  from 
its  fillet 

Diameter  of  the  button  E 
Diameter  of  its  neck 


5»f 

4.75 


Pnfliee. 


4 

4.5 

M 

3 

1 

4 


5 

1 

18 

12 

18 


The  vent  Ihould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge 
may  be  pricked,  left  fome  of  the  bottoms  of  the  car- 
tridges ftiould  be  left  in  when  the  gun  is  (ponged,  a 
circumftance  which  might  retard  the  firing  till  the  (hot 
be  again  drawn  (which  is  no  eafy  matter),  and  the  gun 
be  cleaned  out.  From  fome  experiments  of  colonel  • 
Defaguliers  and  Mr  Muller,  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
the  powder  never  has  fo  ft  rung  an  effect  as  when  it  is 
fired  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore ; yet  it  is  found, 
by  the  experiments  of  Count  dc  la  Lippe,  to  have  the 
grcatctl  eflett  when  fired  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing  it  with  tubes,  intro- 
duced at  a vent  bored  through  the  button  and  breech 
of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths,  fo  as  to  reach  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  powder.  In  the  fame  manner,  a 
mufket  or  fowling-piece  is  found  to  pufli  more  when 
the  touch  hole  is  placed  at  fome  little  diftancc  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  ; which  arifes  from  nothing  but 
the  poadcr's  a&ing  with  more  force,  by  being  in- 
flamed to  greater  advantage  ; coofequently,  in  this  cafe,* 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  will  have  a greater  effect, 
than  when  the  touch  hole  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  which  may  be  of  fome  ufc  in  hulbanding  the 
powder. 

The  above  dimen  firms  are  taken  from  fome  elegant 
f pound  guns  which  were  made  fur  the  prince  Af  A- 
ituriaa  by  the  Carron  company. 

The  rifles  make  one  fpiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ; but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full 
fize,  than  two  calibers  ; and  then  terminate  with  a 
gentle  dope  in  half  a caliber  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent 
the  cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  eafily  fent 
home  to  the  bottom  of  the  gun,  which  would  otherwife 
cnnftantly  happen  with  the  flannel  cartridge#,  and  even 
fotnetimes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter  v*ry 
loofely.  The  ftiapc  of  the  rifles  is  tap  (circular,  their 
breadth  being  ecjual  to  the  diameter,  which  is  Vg-  of  a 
caliber,  and  their  depth  equal  to  the  fcmidtatsctcr,  or 
•I } of  a caliber. 

The  bullets,  fig.  10.  are  of  lead,  having  fix  knob* 
call  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  fi.ft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  tbc  rifles  ; and 
may  alfo  favc  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a great 
quantity  of  fhot  about  with  them,  liucc  a iupply  of 
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Pra&Kt.  lead  may  be  bad  io  moft  countriea  from  rooft,  Ac. 
^ which  can  be  call  into  balls  as  oceafion  requires.  Lead 

likewife  being  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  catt-iron, 
flics  to  a much  greater  difUncc. 

Rided  ordnance  of  any  caliber  might  be  made  to 
carry  iron  (hot*  fur  battering  or  for  other  purpofet ; 
provided  hole*,  that  art  a little  wider  at  their  bottoms 
than  at  their  upper  parts,  be  caft  in  a zone  round  the 
ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knoba  to  fit  the 
rifles  of  the  cannon  ; by  which  means,  the  iron  fhot 
will  have  its  intended  line  of  direction  preferred,  with- 
out injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  whole  ball  was 
of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axil,  in  the  line 
of  its  direction  (which  corrects  the  aberration)  being 
communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs,  following  the 
fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles  in  its  progrefs  out  of  the  gun. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  obfrrvcd,  that  the  balls  mult  be 
made  to  go  eafily  down  into  the  piece,  fo  that  the  car- 
tridge with  the  powder  and  the  bullet  may  be  both  fent 
home  together,  with  a Tingle  pufli  of  the  hand,  without 
any  wadding  above  either  powder  or  boll ; by  which 
means,  the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,  and  the  ball  flies 
farther  than  when  it  is  forcibly  driven  into  the  fun,  as 
was  found  from  many  experiments.  The  only  reafon 
why,  in  common  rifled  muJkets,  the  bullets  are  ram- 
med in  forcibly,  is  this,  that  the  zone  of  the  ball  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  intide  of  the  bore  may  have  the 
figure  of  the  rifles  irapreffed  upon,  it,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  become  part  of  a male  ferew,  exactly  fitting  the 
indents  of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  neccffiry  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  figure  of  the  rifles  being  originally 
caft  upon  the  ball.  Thefe  knobs  retard  the  flight  of 
the  bullet  in  fomc  degree  ; but  this  ftnall  difadvantage 
io  fully  made  up  by  the  cafe  with  which  the  gun  is 
loaded,  its  fcrvice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a 
common  field  piece ; and  the  retardation  and  quantity 
of  the  whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  the 
bullet  being  conflautly  the  fame,  it  will  not  in  the 
leaft  affect  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order  to 
4g  determine  the  refinance  of  the  air. 
fieflor  and  In  order  to  hit  the  mark  with  greater  certainty  than 
tclcfope  can  be  done  in  the  common  random  method,  thefe 
S>un*  anr  with  * f*&or»  the  principal  parts  of 

kind  f.f  which  are,  I . The  limb,  which  i«  divided  in  fuch  a 
ordnance,  manner  as  to  Arrow  elevations  to  15  or  20  degrees.  The 
length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  an  half,  and  its 
nonius  is  fo  divided  as  to  fhow  minutes  of  a degree. 
2.  The  telefcope,  Ab,  fig.  11.  an  achromatic  refrac- 
tor, is  fared  inches  in  length  (fuch  as  is  u£ed  on  Had* 
ley's  quadrants,  that  are  fitted  for  taking  diilagces  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  or  flars,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
longitude  at  fea),  having  croft  hairs  in  it*  3.  The 
• parallel  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  t\  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, having  two  rectangular  ends  EF,  each  half  an  inch 
fquare  and  an  inch  long.  On  one  fide  of  the  end  next 
the  limb  of  the  fe&or,  is  a mark  eornefponding  to  a fi* 
mi  Jar  one  in  the  hinder  code  of  the  gun,  with  which  it 
mult  always  coincide  when  placed  on  the  gun.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  bar,  together  with  its  ends,  it  fc- 
ven  inches.  This  bar  is  fixed  to  the  fetter  by  means 
of  two  hollow  cylinders,  O,  H,  which  allow  the  fector 
a motion  round  the  bar.  'There  is  a finger- ferew-,  a,  up- 
•n  the  hollow  cylinder  G,  which  is  flit,  in  order  to 
tighten  it  at  pleafurc  upon  the  bar.  4.  The  circular 
level  I,  fig.  11.  and  12.  for  felting  the  plane  of  the 


fe&or  always  perpendicular  when  placed  upon  the  gun,  Pr»6 
is  d of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a (mail  ferew,  — v 

to  adjull  the  level  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
fedor.  5.  The  finger-ferew,  b , for  fixing  the  index 
of  the  fedtor  at  any  particular  degree  of  elevation  pro- 
pofed. 

The  line  of  colUrmition  (that  is,  the  line  of  vifion 
cut  by  the  interfecting  point  of  the  two  croft  hairs  in  * 
the  tclefccpc)  mull  be  adjufted  truly  parallel  to  the  bar 
of  the  fe&or  when  at  o degrees,  litis  ft  done  by 
placing  the  feflor  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  may  cxaftly 
covei  fomc  very-  diftant  perpendicular  line.  If  it  again 
covers  it  when  the  fector  is  inverted,  by  turning  it  half 
round  upon  the  bar,  which  has  all  the  while  been  kept 
ftrady  and  firm,  that  hair  is  correct ; if  not,  correct 
half  the  error  by  means  of  the  fmall  ferews,  c d e, 
fig.  11.  and  13.  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope,  and 
the  other  half  by  moving  the  bar ; place  it  again  to  co- 
ver the  perpendicular  line,  and  repeat  the  above  opera- 
tion till  the  hair  covers  it  in  both  pofitions  of  the  fec- 
tor. Then  turn  the  fe£tor,  till  the  horizontal  hair  co- 
ver the  fame  perpendicular  line;  and  turning  the  fettor 
half  round  on  its  bar,  correfl  it,  if  wrong,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  did  the  vertical  hair. 

N.  B.  Of  the  four  fmall  ferews  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  telefcope,  thofc  at  the  light  and  left  hand  move 
whatever  hair  is  vertical,  and  thofc  at  top  or  underneath 
move  whatever  hair  is  horizontal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  gun  upon  the  firlt  reinforce,  arc 
caft  two  knobs,  F,  fig.  9.  and  14.  having  their  middle 
part  diftant  from  each  other  fix  inches,  for  fixing  on 
the  brafs  cocks.  A,  fig.  14.  and  1 j.  which  receive  the 
rc&angular  ends  of  the  parallel  cylindrie  bar  of  the  fec- 
tor, when  placed  on  the  gun. 

The  next  adjustment  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  and 
line  of  colliraation  of  the  telefcope,  when  fet  at  o de- 
grees, parallel  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  confequently 
to  the  direction  of  the  (hot.  The  gun  being  loaded, 
the  cartridge  pricked,  and  the  gun  primed,  place  the  • 
fedtor  in  the  cocks  of  the  gun  j and  hiving  full  fet  the 
ft&or  to  what  elevation  you  judge  ncceflary,  bring  the 
inter  felt  ion  of  the  croft  hairs  in  the  telefcope  upon  l lie 
ceotre  of  the  mark,  the  limb  of  the  feftor  Wing  fet 
vertical  by  means  of  the  circular  level,  and  then  take 
off  the  feftor  without  moving  the  gun.  Fire  the  gun 
and  if  the  bullet  bits  any  where  in  the  perpendicular 
line,  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  ni2rk,  the  line 
ofculiimation  of  the  telefcope  and  direction  of  the  fhot 
agree.  Hut  jf  it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  fo  much 
do  they  differ.  In  order  to  correct  which,  bring  the 
gun  into  the  fame  pofition  it  was  in  before  firing,  aud 
fecure  it  there.  Then  file  away  as  much  of  the  fore- 
cock,  on  the  fide  next  the  gun,  as  will  let  the  inter- 
ft  ebon  of  the  croft-hair  fall  fomewhere  on  the  line  paft- 
ing  perpendicularly  through  the  point  where  the  fhot 
fell ; and  it  is  then  adjufted  in  tbit  pofition,  fo  much 
being  filed  off  the  fide  of  the  cock  at  fig.  14.  and 
1 8.  as  will  atiow  the  fide  l to  be  ferewrd  clofer,  that 
the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may  have  no  (hake  in  the 
cocks.  To  correct  it  in  the  other  pofition,  and  fo  to 
find  the  true  o degrees  of  the  gun,  that  is,  to  bring  the 
line  of  collitnation  of  the  telefcope,  parallel-bar,  and 
bore  of  the  gun,  truly  parallel  to  cadi  other,  repeat 
the  above  with  the  trunnions  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, the  fector  being  turned  a quarter  round  upon  itS' 
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PnAtce.  bar,  fo  as  to  bring  its  plane  vertical.  The  deviation  of 
41  ■ the  (hot  found  in  this  way  is  correQed  by  deepening 

one  of  the  cocks,  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  of  the  telc- 
fcope  may  be  brought  to  cover  the  line  patting  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  point  where  the  bullet  hits  ; the 
gun  being  placed  in  the  fame  portion  it  was  in  before 
it  was  fired.  This  adjufiment  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  any  error  that  remains  being  correct- 
ed, the  gun  is  fit  to  be  mounted  on  its  carriage  for  fer- 
▼ice.  It  is  to  be  obferred,  that  this  feCtor  will  fit  any 
gun,  if  the  cocks  and  rectangular  ends,  &c.  of  the 
parallel  bar  be  of  the  above  dimenfioos,  and  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  fuch  pieces  whofc  cocks  have 
been  adjufted,  as  if  it  had  been  adjufted  feparately 
with  each  of  them.  And  if  the  feCtqr  be  fet  at  any 
degree  of  elevation,  and  the  gun  moved  fo  as  to 
bring  the  intcrfcCtion  of  the  crofs-hairs  on  the  ob- 
jcCt  to  be  fired  at  (the  limb  of  the  feCtor  being  verti- 
cal). the  bore  of  the  gun  will  have  the  fame  elevation 
above  it,  in  the  true  direction  of  the  fhot,  whatever 
pofition  the  carriage  of  the  gun  is  (landing  in.  A te- 
iefcopc  with  crofs liairs,  fixed  to  a common  rifled  muf- 
ket,  and  adjulted  to  the  direction  of  the  (hot,  will 
make  any  perfon,  with  a very  little  practice,  hit  an 
object  with  more  prccifion  than  the  moft  experienced 
4_  markfman. 

Their  car-  For  garrifon-fervice,  or  for  batteries,  the  (hip  or 
riages.  garrifon  carriage,  with  two  iron  (tapirs  on  each  fide  to 
put  through  a couple  of  poles  to  carry  thefe  guns  from 
place  to  place  with  more  difpatch,  are  as  proper  as  any. 
But,  for  the  field,  a carriage  like  that  at  fig.  16.  where 
the  fhafts  pufh  in  upon  taking  out  the  irop  pins  ab, 
and  moving  the  crols  bar  A,  upon  which  the  breech  of 
the  gun  reft s,  as  far  down  as  the  fhafts  were  puttied 
in,  is  the  propereft,  fince  the  whole  can  then  be  car- 
ried like  a hand-barrow,  over  ditches,  walls,  or  rough 
ground,  all  which  may  be  cafily  undcrflood  from  the 
figure. 

The  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
ufc  of  rifled  ordnance,  is  the  great  certainty  with 
which  any  objcCt  may  be  hit  when  fired  at  with  them, 
fince  the  (hot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line 
of  diredion,  and  the  gun  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  obje&,  with  great  exadlnefs,  by  means 
of  the  telcfcope  and  crofs-hairs. 

5°  The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  ufe  of 
defcribed  arc  mortars*  howitzers,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are 
a kind  of  fhort  cannon  of  a targe  bore,  with  chambers 
for  the  powder,  and  arc  made  of  brafs  or  iron.  Their 
ufe  is  to  throw  hollow  (hells  filled  with  powder,  which 
falling  on  any  building,  or  into  the  works  of  a fortifi- 
cation, buitt,  and  with  their  fragments  deftroy  every 
thing  near  them.  Carcafes  arc  alfo  thrown  out  of 
them ; which  arc  a fort  of  (hells  with  five  holes,  filled 
with  pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  fet  build 
ings  on  fire  ; and  fometimes  bafkets  full  of  Hones,  of 
the  fize  of  a man's  fill,  arc  thrown  out  of  them  up- 
on an  enemy  placed  in  the  covert  way- in  the  time 
of  a fiege.  Of  late  the  ingenious  General  Dcfagu- 
liers  has  contrived  to  throw  bags  filled  with  giape- 
fliot,  containing  in  each  bag  from  400  to  600  (hot  of 
different  dimen  lions,  out  of  mortars.  The  effeft  of 
thefe  is  tremendous  to  troops  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  patting  a defile,  or  landing,  See.  the  (hot  pour- 
N-  146. 
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ing  down  like  a (hower  of  hail  on  a circumference  of  a-  Pra&iee. 
bove  300  feet.  • 'f 

Mortars  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  dtmenfions 
of  their  bore ; for  example,  a » 3th-inch  mortar  is  ooe 
the  diameter  of  whofc  bore  is  13  inches,  &c.— The 
land-mortars  are  thofe  ufed  in  fieges,  and  of  late  in 
battles.  They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both  mortar 
and  bed  are  tranfported  on  block  carriages.  There  it 
likewife  a kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  caunt  Buckcburg,  which  may 
be  elevated  to  any  degree ; whereas  all  the  Englilh 
mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  450.  This  cuftom, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  foundation  in 
reafon.  In  a fiege,  rnclls  (hould  never  be  thrown  with 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  one  cafe  only  ; that 
is,  when  the  battery  is  fo  far  off,  that  they  cannot  other- 
wife  reach  the  works : for  when  (hells  are  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches  into  the  works  of  a fortification,  or 
from  the  town  into  the  trenches,  they  (hould  have  as 
little  elevation  as  poffible,  in  order  not  to  bury  them- 
felves,  but  to  roll  along  the  ground,  whereby  they  do 
much  more  damage,  and  occafion  a much  greater  con- 
fternatjfn  among  the  troops,  than  if  they  funk  into  the 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  when  (hells  are  thrown  upon 
magazines,  or  any  other  buildings,  the  mortars  fhould 
be  elevated  as  high  as  poffible,  that  the  (hells  may  ac- 
quire a greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  confcquently  do 
more  execution. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  mortars,  called  partridge* 
mortars,  band-mortars,  and  fir  dock- mortars  ; which  lafi 
are  alfo  called  bombards.  The  partridge- mortar  is  a 
common  one,  furrounded  with  1 3 other  little  mortara 
bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the  me- 
tal ; the  middle  one  is  loaded  with  a (hell,  and  the 
others  with  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
being  fired,  communicates  ita  fire  to  the  reft ; fo  that 
both  the  (hell  and  grenades  go  off  at  once.  Hand- 
mortars  we-re  frequently  ufed  before  the  invention  of 
cohorns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a ftaff  four  feet 
and  a half  long,  the  other  end  being  (hod  with  iron  to 
flick  in  the  ground  ; and  while  the  bombardier  with  one 
hand  elevated  it  at  pleafure,  be  fired  it  with  the  other. 

The  firelock -mortars,  or  bombards,  are  fmall  mortars 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a firelock.  They  arc  loaded  as  all 
common  firelocks  are  { and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the 
mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  difenarged  by  a 
flint-lock.  To  prevent  the  recoil  hurting  the  bombar- 
dier, the  bombard  reds  on  a kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpole. 

The  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the  pow- 
der is  rodged.  They  are  of  different  forms,  and  made 
varioudy  by  different  nations  ; but  the  cylindric  feemt 
to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form.  a jr 

The  howitz  is  a kind  of  mortar  mounted  on  a field-  Howiucs 
carriage  like  a gun  : it  differs  from  the  common  mor-*11*!  ruyals, 
tars  in  having  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  mortar  are  at  the  end.  The  cooftru&ioa  of 
howitzes  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of  mortars, 
excepting  that  the  chambers  areal!  cylindric.  They  are 
dittinguifhed  by  the  diameter  of  their  bore ; for  ia- 
flance,  a ic-inch  howitz  is  that  which  has  a bore  of 
10  inches  diameter,  and  fo  of  others.  They  were  much 
more  lately  invented  than  mortars,  and  indeed  are 
plainly  derived  from  them. 

Royals 
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Prague.  Royals  are  a kind  of  fmail  mortars,  which  carry  a 
(tell  whofc  diameter  it  5.5  inches.  They  arc  mounted 
on  beds  in  the  lame  way  as  other  mortars. 

Fig.  1 7.  reprefents  a mortar  ; and  the  names  of  its 
parts  arc  as  follow. 

AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar. 

AC,  the  muzzle. 

Cl),  chacr. 

DE,  reinforce. 

EF,  breech. 

GH,  trunnions. 

m,  vent. 
b,  dolphin. 

cJ , vent-all ragal  and  fillets, 
if**,  breech-ring  and  ogee. 

J g,  reinforce- ring  and  ogee. 
jj  A,  reinforce-allragal  and  fillets. 
tie,  muzzle-ail  ragal  and  fillets. 
ii,  muzzle- ring  and  ogee. 

1 m,  muzzle  mouldings. 

n,  fhouldcrs. 

Interior  parte. 

*,  chamber. 
p,  bore. 
qt  mouth, 
r,  vent. 

The  mortar-beds  are  formed  of  very  folid  timber,  and 
placed  upon  very  drong  wooden  frames,  fixed  in  fueh  a 
manner  that  the  bed  may  tun)  round.  The  fore-part  of 
thefe  beds  is  an  arc  of  a elide  deferibed  from  the  centre 
on  which  the  whole  turns. 

There  are  fevcral  inftnimcnts  employed  in  the  load- 
Bentt  uW  jng  Qf  cannon<  The  names  of  thefe  arc  as  follow  : 

Jnp  1.  The  lantern  or  ladle,  which  fervea  to  carry  the 
powder  into  the  piece,  and  which  con  (i As  of  two 
parts,  viz.  of  a wooden  box,  appropriated  to  the  ca- 
liber of  the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a ca- 
liber and  a half  in  length  with  its  vent ; and  of  a piece 
of  copper  nailed  to  the  box,  at  the  height  of  a half  ca- 
liber.— This  lantern  muft  have  three  calibers  and  a half 
in  length,  and  two  calibers  in  breadth,  being  rounded 
at  the  end  to  load  the  ordinary  pieces. 

а.  The  rammer  is  a round  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
called  a lux,  fattened  to  a Hick  1 2 feel  long,  for  the 
pieces  from  12  to  33  pounders;  and  10  for  the  8 atul 
4 pounders;  which  ferve  to  drive  home  the  powder  aud 
ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  fpunge  is  a long  ftafF or  rammer,  with  a piece 
of  Theep  or  lamb- (kin  wound  about  its  end,  to  ferve  for 
fcouring  the  cannon  when  difeharged,  before  it  be  char- 
ged with  frefh  powder ; to  prevent  any  fpark  of  fire 
from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the  liic 
of  him  who  fhuuld  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad- fere w conTids  of  two  points  of  iron  turned 
ferpent-wife,  to  extract  the  wad  out  of  the  pieces  when 
one  want6  to  unload  them,  or  the  dirt  which  had  chan- 
ced to  enter  into  it. 

5.  The  botefeux  are  dicks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  fplit  at  one  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
the  match  twilled  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

б.  The  priming-iron  is  a pointed  iron-rod,  to  cleat 
the  touch  hole  of  the  pieces  of  powder  or  dirt ; and 
•lfo  to  pierce  the  cartridge,  that  it  may  fooncr  take 
fire. 
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7.  The  primer,  which  mud  contain  a pound  of  pow-  Prs&ice. 

der  at  lead,  to  prime  the  pieces.  w^’Y'nJ 

8.  The  quoin  of  mire,  which  are  pieces  of  wood 

with  a notch  on  the  fide  to  put  the  fingers  on,  to  draw 
them  back  or  pulh  them  forward  when  the  gunner 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  foie  of  the 
carriage.  . 

9.  Leaden- plates,  which  are  ufed  to  cover  the  touch- 
hole,  when  the  piece  is  charged,  led  fome  dirt  ihould 
enter  it  and  Hop  it. 

Before  charging  the  piece,  it  is  well  fponged,  to  clean  Method  cf 
it  of  all  filth  and  dirt  withinfide  ; then  the  proper nuriK'ng 
weight  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed  down;  carc^0111* 
being  taken  that  the  powder  be  not  btuifed  in  ram- 
ming, which  weakens  its  cffeA  ; it  is  then  run  over  br 
a little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  or  the  like  and  lallly, 
the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

To  point,  level,  or  dire£\  the  piece,  fo  as  to  play 
againit  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  the  help  of  a qua- 
drant with  a plummet : which  quadrant  conllils  of  two 
branches  made  of  brafs  or  wood  ; one  about  a foot 
long,  eight  lines  broad,  and  one  line  in  thicknefs  ; 
the  other  four  inches  long,  and  the  fame  thicknefs 
and  breadth  as  the  former.  Between  thefe  branches  is 
a quadrant,  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  from 
the  (hotter  branch,  and  furnifiicd  with  thread  and 
plummet. 

The  longed  branch  of  this  indrument  is  placed  in 
the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  elevated  or  lowered  till  the 
thread  cut9  the  degree  neccdary  to  hit  the  propofed 
object.  Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed,  and  then 
fet  fire  to.  The  method  by  the  fe&or,  however,  pro- 
pofed by  Dr  Liod,  is  certainly  in  all  cafes  to  be  pre- 
ferred. • 

A 24  pounder  may  very  well  fire  90  or  100  ihots 
every  day  in  fumnter,  and  60  or  75  in  winter.  In  cafe 
of  ncccdity  it  may  fire  more ; and  fome  French  officera 
of  artillery  aiTure,  that  they  have  caufcd  fueh  a piece 
to  fire  every  day  150  fliots  in  a fifcge. — A 16  and  a 12 
pounder  fire  a little  more,  bccaufe  they  arc  caficr  ferved. 

There  have  even  been  fome  occafions  where  200  (hot* 
have  been  fired  from  thefe  pieces  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
hours,  and  138  in  the  fpace  of  five.  In  quick  firing, 
tubes  arc  made  ufc  of.  They  are  made  of  tin  ; and 
their  diameter  is  two  tenths  of  an  inch,  being  jud  fuf- 
ficient  to  enter  into  the  vent  of  the  piece.  They  arc  * 
about  iix  inches  long,  with  a cap  above,  and  cut  flam- 
ing below,  in  the  form  of  a pen;  the  point  is  ftrength- 
cncd  with  fome  folder,  that  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a quick- 
match,  the  cap  being  fitted  with  mealed  powder  moift- 
ened  with  fpirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  by  carriage,  a cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  deeped  in  fpirits  of  wine  is  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a battery,  care  mud  be  taken  to  recon- 
noitre well  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the 
avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  mud  be  armed  each  with  two 
lanterns  or  ladles,  a rammer,  a fpunge,  and  two  pri-  * 
taing-irons.  The  battery  mud  alfo  be  provided  with 
carriages,  and  other  implements,  neccdary  to  remount 
the  pieces  which  the  enemy  Ihould  chance  to  dif- 
mount. 

To  ferve  expcditioufly  and  fafely  a piece  in  a bat- 
tery, it  is  neccdary  to  have  to  each  a fack  of  leather, 
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YraAicc.  Urge  enough  to  contain  about  20  pound*  of  powder 
,*  r to  charge  the  lantern*  or  ladle*!  without  carrying  them 
to  the'  magazine  ; and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thole 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from  the 
magazine!  and  the  accidents  which  frequently  happen 
thereby. 

A battery  of  three  pieces  mud  have  30  gabions,  be- 
caufe  lix  are  employed  on  each  of  the  two  tides  or 
cpaulments,  which  make  12,  and  nine  for  each  of  the 
two  merlon*. 

There  ought  to  be  two  gunners  and  fix  foldicr*  to 
each  piece,  and  an  officers  of  artillery. 

The  gunner  poded  on  the  right  of  the  piece  mud 
take  care  to  have  always  a pouch  full  of  powder  and 
two  priming  irons:  his  office  is  to  prime  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with  powder.  The  gunner  on  the  hit  fetches 
the  powder  from  the  little  magazine,  and  fill*  the  lan- 
tern or  ladle  which  his  comrade  fields;  after  which,  he 
takes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  piece  at  the  firft  command  of  the 
officer. 

There  are  three  foldtert  on  the  right  and  three  on 
the  left  of  the  piece.  The  two  Sift  take  care  to  ram  and 
fpunge  the  piece,  each  on  his  fide.  The  rammer  and 
fpunge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lantern  or  ladle 
on  the  right.  After  having  rammed  well  the  wad  put 
over  the  powder  and  that  put  over  the  bullet,  they 
then  take  each  a handfpike,  which  they  pafs  between 
the  foreraoft  fpokrs  of  the  wheel,  the  end*  whereof  will 
pafs  under  the  head  of  the  carriage,  to  make  the  wheel 
turn  round,  leaning  on  the  other  end  of  the  liandfpike, 
toward*  the  cmbrafurc. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  piece,  as  well  over 
the  powder  a*  over* the  bullet ; and  that  of  his  com- 
rade on  the  left  to  provide  50  bullets,  and  every  time 
the  piece  is  to  he  charged  to  fetch  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  powder  has  been  ram- 
med. Then  they  both  take  each  an  handfpike,  which 
they  pafs  under  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  to  pufh  it 
is  battery. 

The  officer  of  artillery  muft  take  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligently  ferved. 

In  the  night  he  muft  employ  the  gunners  and  foldiers, 
who  fhall  relieve  thofe  who*  have  ferved  24  hours  to 
repair  the  embrafure*. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  have  a calk  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
fpunge*  and  cool  the  pieces  every  10  or  12  round*. 

The  carriage  for  a mortar  of  1 2 inches  of  diameter 
muft  be  6 feet  long,  the  (talks  12  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunnions  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
carriage. 

The  carnage  of  an  18  inch  mortar  muft  be  4 feet  long, 
and  the  flaiks  1 1 inches  high  and  6 thick 

To  mount  the  mortars  of  new  invention,  they  ufe 
carnages  of  caft  iron. 

hfsthod  cf  Gcrn,an7’  to  1001,1,1  mortars  from  8 to  9 inches, 

managing  and  carry  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hori- 
nwrtaji.  zontally  as  a piece  of  cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a piece 
of  wood  8 feet  2 inches  long,  with  a hole  in  the  middle 
te  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  their  half  diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
four  feet  high*  Co  which  they  join  a vantrain  proper- 
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tioned  to  it,  and  made  like  thofe  which  Cerve  to  the  Fr*dice. 
carriage*  of  cannons.  — —v  ^ 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  the  oext 
thing  is  to  caliber  the  bomb  by  means  of  a great  ca- 
liber, the  two  branches  whereof  embrace  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  bomb  : ihcie  two  branches  are 
brought  »q  a rule  where  the  different  calibers  arc  mark- 
ed, among  which  that  of  the  bomb  is  found 

If  no  defect  be  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  is  filled, 
by  means  of  a funnel,  with  -whole  gunpowder  ; a little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a fufee  or  wooden 
lube,  of  the  figure  of  a truncated  cone,  is  driven  thro* 
the  aperture  (with  a wooden  mallet,  not  an  iion  one 
for  fear  of  accident),  and  faftened  with  a cement  made 
of  quicklime,  allies,  brick- dutt,  and  ftcel  filings,  work- 
ed together  in  a glutinous  water,  or  of  four  parts  of 
pilch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax,  the  powder  may  not  be  brmfed.  This  tube  is 
filled  with  a combufttjjlc  matter  made  of  two  ounces  of 
nitre,  one  of  fulpbur,  and  three  or  more  of  gunpowder 
dull  well  rammed.  See  I’ozek. 

This  fufec  fet  00  fire  burns  dowdy  till  it  reaches  the- 
gun  powder;  which  goes  off  at  once,  burlting  the  (hell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how- 
ever, mull  be  taken  that  the  fufee  be  lo  proportioned 
as  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  tire  ere  the  ftiell 
arrives  at  the  deftined  place  ; to  prevent  which,  the 
fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a wet  clatnmg 
thread. 

Batteries  confift,  — I.  Of  an  epaulment  to  (belter  the 
mortars  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on 
which  the  mortars  arc  placed.  3.  Of  fmall  magazines 
of  powder.  4.  Of  a boyau,  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine.  5.  Of  way*  which  lead  from  the  battery- 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a great  ditch  be- 
fore tbc  epaulment.  7.  Of  a berm  or  retnsite. 

The  platforms  for  mortars  of  12  inches  muft  have 
feet  in  length  and  6 in  breadth. — The  lambourds  for 
common  mortars  muft  be  four  incites  thick ; thofe  of  a 
concave  chamber  of  8 lb.  of  powder,  5 inches;  thofe  of 
1 2 lb  6 inches;  thofe  of  2 Sib.  7 inches  or  thereabouts* 

Their  length  is  at  drfcrelion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9 feet  long. — The  forepart  of 
the  platform  will  be  fituated  at  two  feet  diftancc  from 
the  epaulment  of  the  battery.— The  bombardiers,  to 
(heller  themfelvcs  in  their  battery,  and  not  be  fecn  from- 
the  town  befieged,  raife  an  epaulment  of  7 feet  or  more, 
high,  which  epaulment  has  no  embrafures. 

To  ferve  expeditioufty  a mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
t<  quired, — five  ftrong  handfpike* ; a dame  or  rammer, of 
the  caliber  of  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad  and 
the  earth ; a wooden  knife  a foot  long,  to  place  the 
earth  round  the  bomb  : an  iron«fcraper  two  feet  long,, 
one  end  whereof  muft  be  four  inches  broad  and  round- 
wife,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  tire  mor- 
tar, and  the  other  end  made  in  form  of  a fpooa  to  cleaa. 
the  little  chamber ; a kind  of  brancard  to  carry  the 
bomb,  a (hovel,  and  pick-ax. 

The  officer  who  is  to  mind  the  fcnricc  of  the  mortar 
muft  have  a quadrant  to  give  the  degrees  of  elevation. 

Five  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  in  that 
(Service  ; the  firft  mult  tike  care  to  fetch  the  powder  to- 
charge  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  putting  his  priming- 
iron  In  the  touch- hok  before  he  charges  the  chamber  $ 
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•Pradtice.  and  never  going  to  fetch  the  powder  before  he  has 
aiked  hil  oiftccr  at  what  quantity  of  powder  be  defigns 
to  charge,  becaufe  more  or  lefs  powder  is  wanted  ac- 
cording  to  the  diftance  where  it  is  fired  ; the  fame  will 
take  care  to  ram  the  wad  and  earth,  which  another 
foldicr  puta  in  the  chamber. 

1 he  foldicr  on  the  right  will  put  again  two  (hovel* 
fill  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  (houldbe 
like  wife  very  well  rammed  dowo. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  ita 
place  againll  the  epaulmmt  on  the  right  of  the  mortar : 
he  takes  an  handfpike  in  the  fame  place  to  poll  himfelf 
behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to  help  to 

Suftt  it  into  battery  ; having  bid  down  his  handfpike, 
c takea  out  his  priming- iron,  and  primes  the  touch* 
hole  with  fine  powder. 

The  fecond  foldicr  on  the  right  and  left  will  have  by 
that  time  brought  the  bomb  ready  loaded,  which  mull 
be  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  firtl  foldicr,  and  pla- 
ced very  (trait  in  the  bore  or  chafe  of  the  mortar. 

The  firft  on  the  right  will  fumiih  him  with  earth 
to  put  round  the  bomb,  which  he  mull  take  care  to 
ram  clofe  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  fecond  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  (hall  take  a handfpike,  which  the 
two  firft  on  the  right  and  left  (hall  put  under  the  peg* 
of  retreat  of  the  forepart,  and  the  two  behind  under 
thofc  of  the  hindpart,  and  they  together  pufli  the  mor- 
tar in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  diredsthe  mortar. 
During  that  time  the  firft  foldur  takes  care  to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder ; and  the  laft  on  the  right  mu  ft  have  the 
match  ready  to  fet  tire  to  the  fufee  of  the  bomb  on  the 
right,  while  the  firft  is  ready  with  his  on  the  left  to  fet 
* fire  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  which  he  ought 
rot  to  do  till  he  fees  the  fufee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoft  foldicr*  will  have  their  handfpikes  ready 
to  raife  the  mortar  upright  as  loon  as  it  has  difeharged, 
while  the  hindmotl  on  the  left  (hall  with  the  feraper 
clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the  mortar. 

The  magazine  of  powder  for  the  fervice  of  the  battery 
(hall  be  (ituated  15  or  20  paces  behind,  and  covered 
with  boards  and  earth  over  it. — The  loaded  bomba 
are  on  the  fide  of  the  (aid  magazine,  at  five  or  fix  paces 
diftance. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  fcrvice  of  the  mortar 
mull  take  care  to  difeover  as  much  as  pofiible  with  the 
eye  the  diftance  of  the  place  where  he  intends  to  throw 
his  bomb,  giving  the  mortar  the  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  judgment  he  has  formed  of  the  di- 
ftance. Having  thrown  the  firft  bomb,  he  mud  di- 
vniniih  orincrcafc  the  degrees  of  elevation  according  to 
the  place  upon  which  it  fhall  fall.  Several  make  ufe 
of  tables  to  difeover  the  different  ditlances  according  to 
the  differences  of  the  elevations  of  the  mortar,  efpcuatly 
the  degrees  of  the  quadrant  from  I to  45  : but  thrfc, 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  mull  be  falla- 
56  cious. 

& the  pc  The  petard  is  the  next  piece  of  artillery  which  de- 
ferves  our  attention  ; and  is  a kind  of  engine  of  metal, 
fomewhat  in  ihape  of  a high-crowned  hat,  fenring  to 
break  down  gates,  barricades,  draw-bridges,  or  the 
like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  furpnfed.  It  is 
very  (hurt,  narrow  at  the  brccch  and  wide  at  the 
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muzzle,  made  of  copper  mixed  te-ith  a little  brafs,  or 
of  lead  with  tin.  f 

The  petards  are  not  always  of  the  fame  height  and 
bignefa:  they  are  commonly  10  inches  high,  7 inches 
of  diameter  a- top,  and  10  inches  at  bottom.  They 
weigh  commonly  40,  45,  aod  50  pounds. 

The  madricr,  on  which  the  petard  is  placed,  and 
where  it  is  tied  with  iron  circles,  is  of  two  fe«  for  its 
greateft  width,  and  of  18  inches  on  the  Tides,  aud  no 
thicker  than  a common  madrier.  Under  the  madricr 
arc  two  iron-bars  palled  croffwife,  with  a hook,  which 
ferves  to  fix  the  petard. 

'l*o  charge  a petard  15  inches  high,  and  6 or  7 
inches  of  caliber  or  diameter  at  the  botr,  the  infide 
mull  be  firtl  very  well  cleaned  and  heated,  fo  that  the 
hand  may  bear  the  heat  1 then  take  the  bell  powder 
that  may  be  found,  throw  over  it  fome  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  or  put  it  in  a frying-pan  i 
and  when  it  is  well  dried,  5 lb.  or  61b.  of  this  powder 
is  put  into  the  petard,  which  retches  within  three 
fingers  of  the  mouth : the  vacancies  are  filled  with  towv 
and  (lopped  with  a wooden  tampion ; the  mouth  being 
ftrongly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  very  tight  with  ropes; 
then  it  is  fixed  on  thr  madrier,  that  has  a cavity  cut  in 
it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  fattened 
down  with  ropes. 

Some,  i nit  cad  of  gunpowder  for  the  charge,  ufe  one 
of  the  following  compofition,  viz.  gunpowder  fevefl 
pounds,  mercury  fublimate  one  ounce,  camphor  eight 
ounces  ; or  gunpowder  fix  pounds,  mercury  fublimate 
three  ounces,  and  fulphur  three  j or  gunpowder  fix, 
beaten  glafshalf  an  ounce,  and  camphor  three  quarters. 

Before  any  of  thefe  pieces  arc  appropriated  for  fer- 
vice, it  is  necefTary  to  have  each  undergo  a particular 
trial  of  its  foundnefs,  which  is  called  a proof,  to  be 
made  by  or  before  one  authorlfed  for  the  purpofe,  call- 
ed the  proof  mafitr. 

To  make  a proof  of  the  piece,  a proper  place  it 
chofcn,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a mount  of  earth 
very  thick  to  receive  the  bullets  fired  againll  it,  that 
none  of  them  may  run  through  it.  The  piece  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  fupporicd  only  in  the  middle  by  a block 
of  wood.  It  is  fired  three  times ; the  firft  with  powder 
of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  two  others  with  ^ 
of  the  weight ; after  which  a little  more  powder  is  put 
in  to  fiuge  the  piece ; and  after  this,  water,  which  is 
imprefied  with  a fpnngc,  putting  the  finger  on  the 
touch-hole  to  difeover  if  there  be  any  cracks  ; which 
done,  they  are  examined  w ith  the  cat,  which  is  a piece 
of  iron  with  three  grafps.  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece ; then  it  is  vifited 
with  a wax-c  judle,  but  it  is  of  very  little  fcrvice  in  the 
fmall  pieces,  becaufe  if  they  be  a little  long  the  fmokc 
ex  ling  nifties  it  immediately.  See  Plate  CCXXIV.  5J 

Bel  ides  the  large  pieces  already  mentioned,  invent  OffmaH 
ed  for  the  dtftrulbon  of  mankind,  there  art  others  called  arms. 
fmali gum ; viz.  rmiftccts  of  ramparts,  common  mutkets, 
fufils,  carabines,  mulkctoons,  and  pfllols. 

A muiket,  or  mufquet,  is  a fire  arm  borne  on  the 


(boulder,  and  ufed  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a lighted  match,  but  at  prefent  with  a flint 
and  lock.  The  common  hiuikrt  is  of  the  caliber  of  20 
leaden  balls  to  the  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  32 
to  24 : its  length  is  fixed  to  3 feet  8 inches  from  the 
muzale  to  the  touch-pan. 
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Prtdice.  A fufil,  or  fire-lock,  ha*  the  tame  length  and  caliber, 
w— "v-*—  and  ferves  at  prefent  inftead  of  a mufket. 

A carabine  is  a fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,  Ihorter  than 
a fufil,  and  carrying  a ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by 
the  light* horfe,  banging  at  a belt  over  the  left  fliaul- 
dcr.  This  piece  is  a kind  of  medium  between  the  pi- 
fiol  and  the  muiket ; and  bears  a near  affinity  to  the 
arquebufs,  only  that  its  bore  is  tmaller.  It  was  for* 


E R Y.  Se&.Iir. 

merly  made  with  a match  lock,  but  of  late  only  with  a PraClice. 
flint-lock.  k-.—y—  «j 

The  mufqnetoon  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the  cara- 
bine, the  barrel  polifhed,  and  clean  within.  It  carries 
five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  a half  of  lead,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powder. 

The  barrel  of  a piftol  is  generally  14  inches  long. 
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GUNPOWDER,  a compofition  of  faltpetre,  ful- 
phur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  ufually  gra- 
* nutated.;  which  eafily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  ra- 
rifies  or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  of 
its  claflic  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  wc  owe  all  the  a&ion  and  effeCt 
of  guns,  ordnance,  & c.  fo  that  the  modern  military 
art,  fortification,  ike.  in  a great  meafure  depend 
thereon. 

Invention  of  Gt'-vrcrror*.  See  Gun. 

Method  of  muling  GvKPOirDm.  Dr  Shaw’s  receipt 
for  this  purpefe  is  as  follows:  Take  four  ounces  of 
refined  faltpetre,  an  ounce  of  brimftonc,  and  fix  drams 
of  fmall  coal:  reduce  thefeto  a fine  powder,  and  con- 
tinue beating  them  for  Tome  time  in  a done  mortar 
with  a wooden  prillc,  wetting  the  mixture  between 
whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  the  w'holc  into  an  uni- 
form pafte,  which  is  reduced  to  grains,  by  paffiug 
it  through  a wirc-ficvc  fit  for  the  purpofe  ; and  in  this 
form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common 
gunpowder. 

For  greater  quantities  mills  are  ufually  provided,  by 
means  of  which  more  work  may  be  performed  in  one 
day  than  a man  can  do  in  a hundred. 

The  nitre  or  faltpetre  is  refined  thus  : Dtflblve  four 
pounds  of  rough  nitre  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  In- 
dies, by  boiling  it  in  as  much  water  an  will  commodi- 
oufly  fuffice  for  that  purpofe:  then  let  it  flioot  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a covered  vcflcl  of  earth,  with  flicks 
laid  acrofs  for  the  cry  dais  to  adhere  to.  Theft*  cry- 
dals  being  taken  out,  arc  drained  and  dried  in  the 
open  air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder,  they  didblve 
a large  quantity  of  it  in  as  fmall  a proportion  of  water 
as  poffible  { then  keep  it  condantly  dining  over  the 
fire  till  the  water  exhales  and  a white  dry  powder  is 
left  behind.  v 

In  order  to  purify  the  brimdonc  employed,  they 
diffolve  it  with  a very  gentle  heat;  then  feum  and  pafs 
it  through  a double  drainer.  If  the  brimdonc  fhould 
happen  to  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they  have  an  iron 
cover  that  fits  on  clofe  to  the  melting* vcflcl,  and  damps 
the  flame.  The  brimdonc  is  judged  to  be  diffidently 
refined  if  it  melt?,  yrithout  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron-plates,  into  a kind  of  red  fub- 
dance. 

The  coal  for  the  making  of  gunpowder  is  either 
that  of  wiling  or  hazel,  well  charred  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  reduced  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingre- 
dients are  prepared  for  making  this  commodity  : but 
as  thefe  ingredients  require  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat  in  a 
dry  form,  the  method  is  to  keep  them  continually  moifl, 
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cither  with  water,  urine,  ora  folution  of  fal  ammoniac: 
they  continue  thus  damping  them  together  for  24 
hours;  after  which  the  mats  is  fit  for  corning  and 
drying  in  the  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  fcduloufly  to 
prevent  its  firing. 

_ Different  kinds  of  GusporrDF*.  The  three  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mulkcts,  great 
guns,  or  mortars:  though  thefe  proportions  fccra  not 
to  be  perfectly  adjufted  or  fettled  by  competent  expe- 
rience. 

Semienowitz,  for  mortars,  directs  an  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  twenty-five  of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of 
charcoal  ; for  great  gunB,  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt- 
petre, fifteen  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  charcoal ; for  mufkets  and  piflols,  an  hundred 
pounds  of  faltpetre,  eight  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  tea 
pounds  of  charcoal.  Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  faltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal, 
and  two  or  two  and  a quarter  of  fulphur  ; than  which». 
he  affirms,  no  gunpowder  can  poflibly  be  ftrongcr. 

He  adds,  that  the  ufual  practice  of  making  the  gun- 
powder weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  is  without  any 
foundation,  and  renders  the  expcnce  ncedlefily  much 
greater:  for  whereas  to  load  a large  mortar,  twenty- 
four  pound  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  confc- 
quently,  to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pound,  he  ffiowa,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  cffc& 
would  be  had  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of  the 
ftrong  powder. 

On  this  fuhjcCt  Mr  Thomfonf  obferves,  that  ahnuftt  PhiL 
all  thofe  who  have  writteu  upon  gunpowder,  patticu-  ■ra,f* 
larly  thofe  of  the  lad  century,  have  given  different  rc*',0‘  ,X 
ccipts  for  its  compofition  ; and  he  propofes  it  as  a 
query.  Whether  thefe  differences  have  not  arifen  from 
obferving  that  feme  kinds  of  powder  were  better  adapt- 
ed to  particular  purpofes  than  others,  or  from  expe- 
riments made  on  purpofe  to  afccrtain  the  fa&  : 11  There 
is  one  circumftancc  (he  (ays)  that  would  lead  us  to 
foppofe  that  this  was  the  cafe.  -That  kind  of  powder 
defigned  for  mortars  and  great  guns  was  weaker  than 
that  intended  for  fmall  arms  : for  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  thefe  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
wcakeft  powder,  or  the  hearieft  in  proportion  to  its 
claflic  force,  ought  to  be  ufed  to  impel  the  hcavieft 
bullets  ; and  particularly  in  guns  that  are  impcrfe&ly 
formed,  where  the  vent  is  large,  and  the  windage  very 
great.  I am  perfectly  aware  (adds  he),  that  an  ob- 
jection may  here  be  made,  viz.  that  the  claflic  fluid 
generated  from  gunpowder  mu  ft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  properties  very  nearly,  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  its  fcveral  ingredients;  and  that  there- 
fore the  only  difference  there  can  be  in  powder  is,  that 

one 
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#unpow.  one  kind  may  generate  more  of  this  fluid,  and  another 
. dcr~  lei's ; and  that  when  it  is  generated  it  ads  in  the  fame 

’ manner,  and  will  alike  cfcapc,  and  with  the  fame  ve- 

locity, by  any  pafTage  it  can  find.  But  to  this  I ao- 
fwer,  that  though  the  fluid  may  be  the  fame,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  though  its  denfity  and  claflicity 
may  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes  at  the  inftant  of  its  ge- 
neration ; yet  in  the  cxplofion,  the  claflic  and  unclallic 
parts  arc  fo  mixed  together,  that  I imagine  the  fluid 
cannot  expand  without  taking  the  grofs  matter  along 
with  it  { and  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  ifTues 
at  the  vfnt  is  to  be  computed  from  the  claflicity  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  denfity  or  weight  of  the  fluid  and 
grofs  matter  taken  together,  and  not  fimply  from  the 
dcnlity  and  claflicity  of  the  fluid/* 

To  incrcdfc  the  ftrength  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  conflderabty  large,  and  to 
have  it  well  fifted  from  the  fmall  dull.  We  fee  that 
gunpowder,  reduced  to  dull,  has  little  explofive  force; 
but  when  the  grains  arc  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a ready  paflage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole  par- 
cel may  thus  take  flic  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  much  force  may  be  loft,  or  many  of  the  grains 
go  away  as  Ihot  un fired. 

In  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Thomfon 
gives  an  account  of  fcveral  attempts  to  augment  the 
force  of  gunpowder  by  the  addition  of  different  ingre- 
dients. The  power  of  fleam  has  by  many  been  over- 
rated to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
anfwcring  the  purpofes  of  gunpowder;  but  no  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  this  have  ever  fuccccdcd  in  any 
degree.  Mr  Thomfon  attempted  to  combine  the  forces 
of  fleam  and  gunpowder  together  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Having  procured  a number  of  air  bladders  of 
very  fmall  filhea,  he  put  different  quantities  of  water 
into  them  from  the  fi/.e  of  a fmall  pea  to  that  of  a 
piftol  bullet,  and  tying  them  up  with  forae  very  fine 
thread,  hung  them  up  to  dry  on  the  out  fide.  He  then 
provided  a number  of  cartridges  made  of  fine  paper, 
and  filled  them  with  a quantity  of  gunpowder  equal 
to  the  ufual  charge  for  a common  horfeman’s  pillol. 
He  then  loaded  the  piitol  with  a bullet,  fired  it  agamlt 
an  oaken  plank  about  fix  feet-  from  the  muzzle,  and 
obferved  the  recoil  and  penetration  of  the  bullet.  He 
next  tried  the  effeft  of  one  of  thefe  fmall  bladders  of 
water  when  put  among  the  gunpowder,  but  always 
found  the  force  of  the  powder  very  much  diminilhed, 
and  the  larger  the  quantfty  of  water  the  greater  was 
the  diminution  ; the  report  of  the  cxplofion  was  alfo 
diminilhed  in  a ftill  greater  proportion  than  the  force 
of  the  bullet  or  recoil.  It  being  fuppofed  that  the 
bladder  had  buril,  and  thus  by  wetting  the  gunpowder 
prevented  it  from  taking  fire,  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated with  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  force  was  very  little  inferior  to  what 
it  had  been  with  water.  Ethcrial  oil  of  turpentine 
and  fmall  quantities  of  quickfilver  were  al(o  tried,  but 
with  no  better  fucccfs  than  before.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  failure  of  the  quickfilver  might  be  owing 
to  its  having  been  too  much  in  a body,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  metal  difperfed  in  fmall  panicles 
through  the  powder.  To  accomplilh  this  difperfion 
the  more  completely,  20  grains  of  Ethiops  mineral  were 
mixed  very  intimately  with  145  grains  of  powder; 
hut  ftill  the  force  of  the  bullet  was  much  Icii  than  if 


the  powder  had  been  ufed  without  any  addition.  As  Gunpow- 
the  cxplofion  of  pulvls  fulminans  appears  vaftly  fopc-  ^er* 
rior  to  that  of  gunpowder,  fome  fait  of  tartar,  in  its 
pureft  date,  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains 
to  1 45  of  powder  ; but  on  firing  the  piece,  it  was 
ftill  found  that  the  force  of  the  cxplofion  was  leflened. 

Sal  ammoniac  was  next  tried ; which,  under  certain 
circumftancc*,  is  found  to  produce  a great  quantity  of 
air  or  claflic  vapour ; but  on  mixing  20  grains  of  it 
with  145  of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  the  cxplofion 
was  ftill  found  to  be  diminilhed.  As  moll  of  the  me- 
tals, when  difiblvcd  in  acids,  particularly  brafs  in  fpiiit 
of  nitre,  are  found  to  produce  much  clallic  vapour,  it, 
was  thought  worth  while  to  try  whether  the  force  of 
powder  could  be  augmented  by  thiri  means.  Twenty 
grains  of  brafs  dull  were  therefore  mixed  with  145 
grains  of  powder  ; btu  ftill  the  force  of  the  cxplofmn 
was  not  augmented*  In  our  author’s  opinion,  how- 
ever, neither  brafs  dull  nor  Ethiops  mineral  diminiih 
the  force  of  the  cxplofion  otherwise  than  by  filling  up^ 
the  intcrllices  between  the  grains,  obll  rutting  the  pal* 
fage  of  the  flame,  and  thus  impeding  the  progrcls  of 
the  inflammation.  Thus  it  appears,  that  little  hope 
remains  of  augmenting  the  force  of  gunpowder  by 
any  addition  cither  of  liquid  or  inflammable  folids : the 
reafon  is  obvious;  viz.  bccaufe  all  of  them,  the  liquids 
efpecially,  abforb  great  quantities  of  heat  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  vapour ; and  this  vapour,  after 
it  is  formed,  requires  more  beat  to  make  it  expand 
more  forcibly  than  air;  hence,  as  the  effc&s  of  gun- 
powder depend  entirely  upon  the  emiflion  of  a quan- 
tity of  air,  and  its  rarefartioo  by  vehement  heat,  the 
power  mull  be  greatly  diminilhed  by  the  abforptioit 
of  this  heat,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  rarefying  the 
air.  Even  folid  bodies  cannot  be  fet  on  fire  without 
a previous  abforption  of  heat  to  convert  them  into  va- 
pour* ; but  liquids  have  this  property  ftill  more  than  ' Sc e/frwri 
folids,  as  is  explained  under  the  articles  Cut  mi  stkt. 
Evaporation,  See.  and  mull  therefore  diminifli  the 
explofive  force  ftill  more.  Lime  added  to  gunpowder, 
however,  is  faid  to  augment  the  power  of  the  cxplo- 
fion by  one  third. 

In  his  experiments  on  gunpowder,  Mr  Thomfon  had 
the  curiofity  to  compare  the  ftrength  of  aurum  fulmi- 
nans, when  inclofcd  in  a gun- barrel,  with  that  of  com- 
mon gunpowder ; but  his  experiment  only  verified 
what  has  been  found  by  others,  viz.  that  this  powder, 
which  in  the  open  air  makes  fuch  a very  violent  re- 
port, has  in  clofe  vcffels  fcarce  any  power,  compara- 
tively fpcaking,  cither  of  cxplofion  or  projeding  a 
bullet.  Mr  Thomfon,  however,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  power  of  aurum  fulminans  would  be  found 
much  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder,  took  care  to 
have  a barrel  of  uncommon  ftrength  prepared  for  the 
experiment.  The  weight  of  it  was  7 lb.  5 oz. ; the 
length  13.25  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  bore 
0.55  inches.  This  barrel,  being  charged  with  27.44 
grains  of  aurum  fulminans  and  two  leaden  bul- 
lets, which,  together  with  the  leather  put  about  them 
to  make  them  fit  the  bore  without  windage,  weighed 
427  grains  : it  was  laid  upon  a chaffing. dlfh  of  live 
coals  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  piece  was  direfted  againft  the  centre 
of  the  pendulum.  Some  minutes  elapfcd  before  the 
powder  exploded ; but  when  it  did  fo,  the  explofioa 
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did  not  much  exceed  (lie  report  of  a well  charged  air- 
gun  ; and  it  was  nut  until  lie  faw  the  pendulum  in 
motion,  that  Mr  TUomfon  could  be  perfuaded  that 
the  bullets  had  been  difeharged.  On  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  been  left  in 
the  batrel,  and  that  the  powder  Had  probably  been  all 
exploded,  as  a great  many  particles  of  the  revived  me- 
tal were  thrown  about.  From  a calculation  of  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  it  was  found 
that  the  velocity  of  the  bullets  had  been  about  428  feet 
in  a fccond  ; whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  au- 
rum  fulminans,  compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is 
only  as  4 to  13  very  nearly. 

Method  of  Trying  and  Examining  GohromotH.  There 
are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gunpowder  } 
one  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with  regard  to 
its  ftrength.  Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two  or 
three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  white  paper, 
and  firing  one  of  them.  For  if  this  takes  fire  readily, 
and  the  (moke  rifts  upright,  without  leaving  any  drofs 
or  feculent  matter  behind,  ar.d  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  i«  eiteemed  a fign 
that  the  fulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
coal  was  good,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together:  but  if  the  other 
heaps  alfo  take  (ire  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  prefumed, 
that  either  common  fait  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the  whole  mafs 
not  well  beat  and  mixed  together ; and  if  either  the 
nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purified,  the  paper  will 
be  black  or  fpotted. 


In  order  to  determine  the  goodnefs  of  powder  by  Oanpoww 
Mr  Thomfon’*  method,  it  is  neceflarv  to  have  a bar-  <*cr* 

rd  fufpended  by  two  iron  rods  in  fuen  a manner  that  * * 

it  can  eafily  move  backward  or  forward  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  rods;  and  the  fpace  it  moves  through  af- 
certained  by  marking  it  on  a piece  of  ribbon.  The 
barrel  being  then  charged  with  powder,  and  fitted  wills 
a proper  bullet,  is  to  be  fired,  and  the  recoil  marked 
upon  the  ribbon.  The  experiment  is  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  or  ofteuer  if  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  recoil ; the  extremes  of  which  may  be  marked 
with  black  lines  on  the  ribbon,  and  the  word  proof 
written  upon  the  middle  line  betwixt  the  two.  But 
if  the  experiments,  arc  made  with  fufficicnt  accuracy* 
there  will  commonly  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
length  to  which  the  ribbon  ts  drawn  out.  Thus  the 
comparative  goodnefs  of  powder  may  eafily  be  afeer* 
tamed  ; for  the  ilronger  the  powder  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  recoil,  and  confequently  the  greater  length 
to  which  the  ribbon  will  be  drawn  out  { and  if  care 
is  taken  in  proportioning  the  charge  to  the  weight  of 
the  bullet,  to  come  as  near  as  pofliblc  to  the  medium 
proportion  that  obtains  in  practice,  the  determination 
of  the  goodnefs  of  gunpowder  from  the  refult  of  this 
experiment  cannot  fail  to  hold  good  in  actual  Icrvice. 

The  bullets  (hould  be  made  to  fit  the  bore  with  very 
little  windage  ; and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
all  call  in  one  mould  and  in  the  fame  parcel  of  lead  ; 
as  in  that  cafe  their  weights  and  dimenlions  would  be 
more  accurately  the  fame  ; and  the  experiments  would 
of  courfe  he  more  conclufivc.  The  ftated  charge  of 


Several  inftrument*  have  been  invented  to  try  the  powder  mijrht  be  half  an  ounce,  and  it  (hould  alwayi 
ftrength  of  gunpowder ; but  they  have  generally  been  be  put  up  in  a cartridge  ( and  after  the  piece  is  loaded, 
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complained  of  as  inaccurate.  Mr  Thomfon,  in  the 
71ft  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Tranfiidioos,  gives  an 
account  of  an  exacf  method  of  proving  the  ftrength 
of  it.  M As  the  force  of  powder  (fays  he)  anfes 
-from  the  ad  ion  of  an  elaltic  fluid  that  is  generated 
from  it  in  its  inflammation,  the  quicker  the  charge 
takc9  tire,  the  more  of  this  fluid  will  be  generated  in 
any  ^iven  fhort  fpace  of  lime,  and  the  greater  of  courfe 
will  its  tiled  be  upon  the  bullet.  But  in  the  common 
method  of  proving  gunpowder,  the  weight  by  which 
the  powder  is  confined  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  charge,  that  (litre  is  time  quite  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  the  charge  to  be  all  inflamed,  even  when 
the  powder  is  of  the  flowed  compolition,  before  the 
body  to  be  put  in  motion  can  he  fenfibly  temnved 
from  its  place.  The  experiment  therefore  may  (how 
which  of  the  two  kinds  of  powder  is  the  ftrongtft, 
when  equal  quantities  of  both  are  confined  in  e- 
qual  fpace#,  and  both  completely  inflamed  ; but 
the  degree  of  the  inflammability,  which  is  a pro- 
perty eftential  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  powder,  cannot 
bv  thele  means  he  afccnaioed.  Hence  it  appears  how 
powder  may  anfwer  to  the  proof,  fuch  as  is  commonly 
required,  and  may  nevertbclcf*  turn  out  very  indiffe- 
rent when  it  comes  to  be  ul'cd  in  fervice.  But  though 
the  common  powder- triers  may  (how  powder  to  be 
better  than  it  really  is,  they  can  never  make  it  appear 
to  be  worfe  than  it  taj  it  will  therefore  always  be  the 
ioterefl  of  thofe  who  manufacture  the  commodity  to 
adhere  to  the  old  method  of  proof,  but  the  purchufer 
will  fine!  bi»  account  in  having  it  examined  In  a method 


it  (hould  be  primed  with  other  powder,  firft  taking 
care  to  prick  the  cartridge  by  thrufling  a priming  wire 
down  the  vent. 

From  feveral  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  effeA 
of  the  charge  is  cotifidcrably  augmented  or  diminilhed, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  force  employed  in  ram- 
ming it  down.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  Mr 
Thomfon  advifes  the  ufc  of  a cylindric  ramrod  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a metal  ring  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
an  half  in  diameter  ; which  being  placed  at  a proper 
dill  a nee  from  the  end  which  goes  up  into  the  bore,  will 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  too  much  comprclTcd. 
III  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  it  ia 
necctfary  to  pay  attention  to  the  heat  of  the  barrel 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofpherc ; for 
heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moiflure,  have  a very  fen- 
fible  effeti  upon  gunpowder  to  augment  or  diminifh 
its  force.  When  a very  great  degree  of  accuracy 
therefore  happens  to  be  requifite,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  by  firing  the  piece  two  or  three  times  merely 
to  warm  it  ; after  which  three  or  four  experiments  may 
be  mane  with  ftandard  powder,  to  determine  the  proof; 
mark  a fecund  time,  for  the  ftrength  of  powder  is  dif- 
ferent at  different  times,  in  confequencc  of  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofpherc.  After  this  the  experiments  may  be 
made  with  the  powder  that  is  to  be  proved,  taking 
care  to  preferve  the  fame  interval  of  time  between  the 
difeharges,  that  the  heal  of  the  piece  may  be  the  fame 
in  each  trial. 

Having  thus  determined  the  comparative  decrees  of 
ftrength  cf  two  different  kind*  :.f  powder,  their  coin- 


by  which  iu  goedaefg  may  be  aiccrUwcd  with  greater  parative  value  may  b*.  alcertaiued  by  augmenting  the 
garociHon."  quantity  of  tlic  weaker  powder  till  the  velocity  of  the 
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bullet*  in  both  cafe*  become*  the  fame, 
ftrung  powder  is  therefore  precifclv  as  much  more  va- 
luable than  the  weak,  as  it  produces  the  fame  cffcA 
with  a fmaller  quantity.  Thus  if  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  one  kind  of  powder  difeharges  a bullet  with 
the  fame  velocity  that  half  an  ounce  of  another  kind 
doe*,  it  i*  plain  that  the  former  is  twice  as  valuable  as 
the  latter,  and  ought  to  be  fold  at  double  the  price  — 
By  comparisons  of  this  kind,  Mr  Thomfon  found  that 
the  bell  battle  powder  (to  called  from  its  being  made 
at  the  village  of  Baltic  in  Kent)  is  ftrongcr  than  go- 
vernment powder,  in  the  proportion  of  4 to  3 ; but  from 
a comparifon  of  the  prices,  it  appears  that  the  former 
is  no  lefs  than  4<y  percent,  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be; 
and  confcqucntly,  that  whoever  nfes  it  in  preference  to 
government  powder,  does  it  at  a certain  lot's  of  4ly 
fer  cent,  of  the  money  it  colts  him. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a white  powder, 
which,  if  it  anfwered  the  charafitr  ‘given  it.  might 
be  a dangerous  compoGtion  ; for  they  pretend  that 
this  white  powder  will  throw  a ball  as  far  as  the  black, 
yet  without  making  a report : but  none  of  the  white 
powder  we  have  feen,  fays  Dr  Straw,  anfwers  to  this 
character;  being,  as  we  apprehend,  commonly  made 
cither  with  touchwood  or  camphor,  mftcsd  of  coal. 

Under  the  article  Gunn  ray,  the  phyftcal  caufe  of 
the  cxplofion  of  powder,  aod  the  force  wherewith  it 
expands,  have  been  fo  fully  confidercd,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  add  any  thing  here  concerning  them. 
.Only  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  military  purpofcs  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  cunfined  in  certain  veffcls  ; yet  when  large 
quantities  are  fired  at  once,  even  when  unconfined  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  capable  of  producing  terrible  de- 
flruCtion.  The  accounts  of  damage  done  by  the  blowing 
up  of  magazines,  powder-mills,  dtc.  are  too  numerous 
and  well-known  to  be  here  taken  notice  of.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a relation  of  what  even  a moderate  quantity 
of  powder  will  accomplish,  wLen  bred  in  the  open  air. 
•*  The  king  of  Navarre  took  Monfegur.  Captain 
Milon  inclofcd  yco  pounds  of  powder  in  a bag,  which 
be  found  means  to  introduce,  by  a drain  from  the  town, 
into  the  ditch  between  two  principal  gate*  ; the  end 
cf  the  leader  was  hid  in  the  graft  Every  thing  being 
ready  to  play  off  this  machine,  the  king  gave  us  leave 
to  go  and  fee  it*  effefi*  ; which  were  furprifing.  For 
one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  into  the  Geld  fifty  paces  from  the 
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The  quantity  of  powder  as  well  as  before  it,  they  would  in  Cunpow^ 
all  probability  have  been  thrown  down  alfo.  This  con- 
jc£lurc  feems  to  be  fomewhat  confirmed  by  tire  great 
diminution  of  the  force  of  pulvia  fulminant  and  aurum 
fulminant  when  confined  in  clofc  veffcls.  Mr  Thomfon 
mentions  likewife  a very  fiogular  fact  relative  to  gun- 
powder,  which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  analogous  to 
that  jut!  mentioned  ; and  which  indeed  feems  to  ex- 
plain it;  namely,  that  the  heal  communicated  by  gun- 
powder when  Hightly  confined,  is  much  greater  than 
when  otherwife.  **  I was  much  furprifed  (fays  he), 
upon  taking  hold  of  the  barrel  immediately  after  an 
experiment  when  it  was  fired  with  330  grains  of  powder 
without  any  bullet,  to  find  it  fo  very  hot  that  I 
could  fcarce  bear  it  in  mj  hand,  evidently  much  hot- 
ter than  I had  ever  found  it  before,  notwithftanding 
the  fame  charge  of  powder  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  two  preceding  experiments;  and  in  both  thefe  ex- 
periments the  piece  was  loaded  with  a bullet,  which 
one  would  natuially  imagine,  by  confining  the  flame, 
and  prolonging  the  time  of  its  aftion,  would  heat  the 
barrel  much  mote  than  when  it  was  fired  with  pow- 
der alone.  I was  convinced  that  1 could  not  be  mif- 
taken  in  the  fact ; fur  it  had  been  iny  conllant  prac- 
tice to  take  hold  of  the  piece  to  wipe  .it  out  as  foon  at 
an  experiment  was  tinifhed,  and  I never  before  had 
found  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  in  holding  it. 

But  in  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  af- 
ter letting  the  barrel  cool  down  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, I repeated  the  experiment  twice  with  the 
fame  charge  of  powder  and  a bullet ; and  in  both  thefe 
trials  the  heat  of  the  piece  was  evidently  much  left 
than  what  it  was  in  the  experiment  above  mentioned. 

Being  much  ftruck  with  this  accidental  difeovery  of 
the  great  degree  of  heat  that  pieces  acquire  when  they 
are  fired  with  powder  without  any  bullet,  aud  being 
defirous  of  finding  nut  whether  it  is  a circumflance 
tli at  obtains  univer tally,  1 was  very  attentive  to  the 
heat  of  the  barrel  after  each  of  the  fucceeding  ex- 
periments ; and  I conftantly  found  the  beat  feolibly 
greater  when  the  piece  was  fired  with  powder  only,, 
than  when  the  fame  charge  was  made  to  impel  one  or 
mote  bullets.” 

To  account  for  this,  our  author  fuppofes,  that  very 
little  of  the  beat  acquired  in  firing  a piece  of  ord- 
nance comes  from  the  powdei  ; for  the  time  that  it 
continues  in  the  piece,  perhaps  not  exceeding  the 
200th  part  of  a fecund,  is  fo  fmall,  that  were  the  flame 


wall : all  the  vaults  were  deftroyed,  and  a paffage  was  four  hundttd  times,  in  Head  of  four  times,  as  Mr  Robin* 


made  in  the  wall  for  three  mtn  to  enter  abreaft,  by 
which  the  town  was  taken.” — For  furthet  account* 
uf  the  force  of  Urge  quantities  of  powder,  fee  the 
article  Mines. 

From  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  dreadful  effe&s 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  large  quantity  in 
the  open  air,  it  would  feem,  that  great  a*  its  power  i* 
in  clofc  veflels,  it  is  ftill  greater  when  the  air  has  ac- 
erfs  to  it ; for  from  the  quantity  of  powder  requifite 
to  charge  great  guns,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
double  the  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  fire  arms 
of  any  fize  or  capacity,  and  difeharged  all  at  once 
again  ft  the  walls,  would  have  produced  fuch  effects ; 
especially  when  we  confidcr  that  th«  power  mutt  have 
been  equally  gTeat  at  an  equal  dillancc  all  round  ; fo 
that  had  there  been,  other  walls  and  gates  behind  this 


fuppofes,  hottet  than  red  hot  iron,  it  is  by  far  too  fhort 
to  communicate  a fcnfiblc  degree  of  heat  to  one  of  our 
large  pieces  of  cannon.  Belides,  if  the  heat  of  the  Dime 
uras  fufficicnt  to  communicate  fuch  a degree  of  heat 
to  the  gun,  it  mutt  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  burn- 
ing up  all  corabuitible  bodies  that  come  in  its  way, 
and  of  melting  Icad-ihot  when  fuch  were  ufed ; but  in- 
ftead of  this,  we  frequently  fee  th«  fined  paper  uifeharged 
from  the  mouth  of  a gun  without  being  inflamed,  af- 
ter it  has  fuftained  the  action  of  the  fire  through  the' 
whole  length  of  the  bore,  and  the  fmaiieft  lead- flux 
is  difeharged  without  being  melted.  The  objection 
drawn  from  the  heat  of  bullets  taken  up  immediately 
after  being  difeharged  from  fire-arms  does  not  hold ; , 
for  bullets  difeharged  from  air-guns  and  even  crofs-bowa  - 
arc  likewife  found  hot,  efpecially  when  they  happen  to* 
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Ounpew.  ftnJt,.  any  hard  body,  and  arc  much  flattened.  If 
,CT|  muflcct  ball  be  difeharged  into  water,  or  againil  any 

* very  foft  body,  it  will  not  be  fenflbly  heated  ; but  if  it 

bits  a plate  of  iron  or  any  other  body  which  it  can- 
not  penetrate,  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  blow, 
and  the  difperfed  parts  will  be  found  in  a (late  little 
fliort  of  aftual  fuflion.  Hence  our  author  concludes, 
that  bullets  are  not  heated  by  the  flame,  but  by  per* 
culTion.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  vents  of  brafs 
guns  arc  frequently  enlarged  to  fuch  a degree  by  re- 
peatedly firing  them,  that  the  piece  becomes  ufelefs. 
But  this  proves  only  that  brefa  is  cafily  corroded  by 
the  flame  of  gunpowder  ; which  indeed  is  the  cafe 
with  iron  alfo.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  in  either  cafe 
any  real  folutlon  takes  place  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  does  not:  for  when  the  vents  of 
fire-arms  are  lined  with  gold,  they  will  remain  with- 
out enlargement  for  any  length  of  time,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  gold  is  much  more  cafily  melted  than 
iron.  As  the  heat  communicated  to  bullets,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  flame  but  to  percuffion,  fo 
the  heat  acquired  by  guns  is  to  be  attributed,  in  our 
author’s  opinion,  to  the  motion  and  frifiion  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  metal  among  thcmfclves  by  the 
violent  action  of  Lhe  flame  upon  the  infide  of  the  bore. 
To  generate  heat,  the  action  of  the  powder  mull  be 
not  only  fuflieient  to  drain  the  metal,  and  produce  a 
motion  in  its  parts  but  this  cffrA  mull  be  extremely 
Tapid  ; and  the  efteft  will  be  much  augmented  if  the 
exertion  of  the  force  and  the  duration  of  its  action 
are  momcntancous : for  in  that  cafe  the  fibres  of  the 
metal  that  are  violently  Arctched  will  return  with 
their  full  force  and  velocity,  and  the  fwift  vibratory 
motion  and  attrition  above  mentioned  will  be  produced. 
Now  the  effort  of  auy  given  charge  of  powder  upon 
the  gun  is  very  nearly  the  fame  whether  it  be  fired 
with  a bullet  or  without j but  the  velocity  with 
which  the  generated  tladic  fluid  makes  its  cfcape,  is 
much  greater  when  the  powder  is  fired  alone  than 
when  it  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullet&;  the 
heat  ought  therefore  to  be  much  greater  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  cafe,  as  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment. “ But  to  make  this  matter  (till  plainer, 
<&y«  our  author),  we  will  fuppofe  any  given  quantity  of 
powder  to  be  confined  in  a fpace  that  is  jull  capable 
of  containing  it,  and  that  in  this  iituation  it  is  fet  on 
fire.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  fpace  to  be  the  chamber  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  a bullet  or  any  other  folid 
body  is  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  bore,  immediately  upon 
the  charge,  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  powder  fhall 
not  be  able  to  remove  it ; as  the  powder  goes  on  to 
be  inflamed,  and  the  claffic  fluid  to  be  generated,  the 
preflure  upon  the  infide  of  the  chamber  will  be  in- 
creafed,  till  at  length  all  the  powder  being  burnt,  the 
drain  upon  the  metal  will  be  at  its  greated  height,  and 
in  this  Iituation  things  will  remain ; the  cohcfion  or 
elaflicity  of  the  particles  of  metal  counterbalancing  the 
preflure  of  the  fluid.— Under  ihcfe  circumdances  very 
little  heat  would  he  generated  ; for  the  continued  ef- 
fort of  the  claffic  fluid  would  approach  to  the  nature 
of  the  preflure  of  a weight ; and  that  concuflion,  vibra- 
tion, and  fri&ion  among  the  particles  of  the  metal, 
which  in  the  colliiion  of  claffic  bodies  is  the  caufe  of 
the  heat  produced,  would  fcarcely  take  effect.  But  in- 
dead  of  being  firmly  fixed  ia  its  place,  let  the  bullet 
N°i46. 
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now  be  moveable,  but  let  it  give  way  with  great  cliffi.  Gunpowa 
culty,  and  by  flow  degree..  In  this  cafe  the  elaftic  deH 
fluid  will  be  generated  as  before,  and  will  exert  its 
whole  force  upon  the  chamber  of  the  piece  ) but  as  the 
bullet  gives  way  to  the  preffure,  and  moves  on  in  the 
bore,  the  fluid  will  eapand  itfelf  and  grow  weaker,  and 
the  particles  of  the  metal  will  gradually  return  to  their 
former  fituations ; but  the  velocity  with  which  the  me- 
tal reftores  itfelf  being  but  fmall,  the  vibration  that  re- 
mains in  the  metal  after  the  elaftic  fluid  haa  made  ita 
cfcape  will  be  very  languid,  as  will  the  heat  be  which 
is  generated  by  it.  But  if,  inftead  of  giving  way  with 
fo  much  difficulty,  the  bullet  ia  made  lighter,  fo  as  us 
afford  but  little  rcfiftancc  to  the  elaftic  fluid  in  making 
its  cfcape,  or  if  it  is  fired  without  any  bullet  at  all* 
then,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to  oppofe  the  paf. 
fage  of  the  flame  through  the  bore,  it  will  eapand  itfelf 
with  an  amazing  velocity,  and  its  aflion  upon  the  gtm 
will  ccafe  almott  in  an  inftant ; the  drained  metal  will 
rcllore  itfelf  with  a very  rapid  motion,  and  a (harp  vi- 
bration will  enfue,  by  which  the  piece  will  be  much 
heated.” 

This  icafoning  of  Mr  Thomfon’s,  however,  Teems 
not  to  be  very  well  founded.  In  the  firft  plicc,  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  beat  is  produced  by  the 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  particles  of  a folid  body  a- 
tnong  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  hotted 
bodies  we  cannot  be  made  fcniible  of  vibration  cxift- 
rag  among  their  particles,  while  certain  founds  will  caufe 
the  mod  folid  fubftances  vibrate  perceptibly,  and  yet 
without  producing  any  beat — I'rom  this  as  well  as  in- 
numerable other  experiments,  it  is  probable,  that  heat 
confifts  in  the  emiflion  of  a certain  fnbtilc  fluid  from 
the  heated  body,  which  iscrery  moment  replaced  from 
the  atmofpherc,  or  from  fume  other  fonrcc.  Hence 
the  more  air  that  has  acccfs  to  any  burning  body,  the 
hotter  it  will  become,  and  the  more  will  any  other  that 
is  in  its  vicinity  be  heated.  This  is  evident  from  the 
contrivance  of  Argand’s  lamp,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  the  admiflinn  of  a larger  quantity  of  air 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  flame.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
w ith  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  when  a bullet  is  put  in- 
to the  piece,  the  accefs  of  the  air  is  mnch  more  ef- 
fectually prevented  than  when  only  a fimple  wadding 
is  made  ufc  of.  In  confcqutnc'c  of  this,  no  fooner  ia 
the  powder  fired  without  a bullet,  than  the  external 
air  ru flics  down  the  bore,  mingles  with  the  flame,  and 
vehemently  augments  the  heat,  as  well-as  the  abfolute 
force  of  the  explofion.  It  is  true,  that  without  the  ex- 
ternal air,  the  nitre  in  the  gunpowder  itfelf  produces 
as  much  air  as  to  inflame  it  very  violently  i but  this 
does  not  prove  that  it  could  not  be  inflamed  (lift  more 
by  the  admiflion  of  more  air.  Befidcs,  when  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  thus  admitted,  the  flame  itfelf  is  agitated 
by  its  admiflion,  and  driven  againft  the  fides  of  the 
piece  with  a force  fuperior  to  what  it  has  by  the  mere 
expanf.ve  preffure  ; whence  the  heat  mull  alfo  be  con- 
fidcrably  augmented,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  heat 
of  any  other  body  will  be  by  the  hiving  flame  blown 
againft  it,  inftead  of  being  blown  away  from  it,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  burn  quietly  by  its  fide.  Thus,  without  any 
rccourfe  to  an  unknown  and  conjectural  vibration  a- 
mong  the  particles  of  a folid  metal,  we  may  account 
for  the  augmented  heat  of  a piece  charged  only  with 
powder,  and  likewife  in  fomc  mcafurc  for  the  prodi- 
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Cunf.w-  gioui  force  of  gunpowder*  aunun  fulminant,  and  pulris 
^tr-  fulminant,  when  fired  in  the  open  air,  compared 
with  what  they  have  when  exploded  in  clofe  veffels. — 
The  force  of  gunpowder  is  manifilUy  augmented  in 
clofe  v«  ffcls,  as  has  been  already  fin’d,  by  being  rammed 
down  or  compreficd  together  : but  this  arifcs  from 
another  caufe,  namely,  that  a greater  quantity  of 
flame  is  compreficd  into  the  fame  fpace  than  when  the 
powder  is  not  rammed  ; and  this  comprcfiion  of  the 
flame  is  in  proportion  to  the  comprcfiion  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  piece.  But  in  this  cafe  the  flame 
is  probably  left  powerful  than  in  the  former,  though 
the  quantity  inclofcd  in  a fmall  fpace  may  probably 
make  up  for  the  quality.  Mr  Thomfon's  experiments 
on  the  increased  force  of  gunpowder  by  comprcfiion 
are  as  follow  Having  put  a charge  of  218  grains 
of  powder,  inclofcd  in  a cartridge  of  very  fine  paper, 
gently  into  the  bore  of  the  piece,  the  velocity  «f  the 
bullets,  at  a mean  of  four  experiments,  was  at  the  rate 
of  1225  feet  in  a fecond  ; but  in  a medium  of  three 
experiments,  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  was 
rammed  down  by  five  or  fix  ftrokef  of  the  ramrod,  the 
velocity  was  1329  feet  in  a fecond.  “ Now  (fays  he) 
the  total  force  or  preffijrc  exerted  by  the  charge  upon 
the  bullet*  is  as  the  fquarc  of  its  velocity  ; and  1329* 
is  to  1225*  as  1,776  is  to  1 ; or  nearly  as  6 is  to  5 : 
and  in  that  proportion  was  the  force  of  the  given 
charge  of  powder  inerraftd  by  bung  rammed.  — When, 
in  Head  of  ramming  the  powder,  or  preiliug  it  gently 
together  in  the  bore,  it  is  put  into  a fpace  larger  than 
it  is  capable  of  filling,  the  force  of  the  charge  is  there- 
by very  fetifibly  It (Tc tied,  as  Mr  Robins  and  others 
have  found  by  repeated  trials.  In  my  30th  experi- 
ment, the  charge,  confiding  of  no  more  than  165 
grains  of  powder,  was  made  to  occupy  3 2 inches  of 
the  bolt,  inftcad  of  1.45  inches,  which  fpace  it  juft 
filltd.  When  it  wart  gently  puttied  into  its  place  with- 
cut  bring  rammed,  the  confcqucnce  was,  that  »hc  ve- 
locity of  the  built t,  inftcad  of  being  1 100  feet  or  up- 
wards in  a fecond,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  914  feet, 
and  the  recoil  was  IcfTcticd  in  proportion. — Hence  we 
may  diaw  this  pra&ical  infertile.,  that  the  powder 
with  which  a piicc  of  ordnance  or  a fire-arm  is 
charged,  ought  always  to  be  preffed  together  in  the 
Loic  ; and  if  it  is  rammed  to  a certain  degree,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  build  will  be  llill  firthcr  incrcafcd.  It 
is  w«ll  known  that  the  recoil  of  a mufket  is  greater 
when  its  charge  is  rammed  than  when  it  is  not ; and 
there  cannot  be  a (Longer  proof  that  ramming  io- 
cr rafts  the  forte  of  powder.” 

To  recover  damo^tJ  Ginton  dsr.  The  method  of 
the  powder-merchants  is,  to  put  part  of  the  powder 
on  a fail  cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good  ; and  with  a (hovel  mingle  it  well 
together,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again,  if  it  be 
very  bad,  reftort-  it  by  moiilcning  it  with  vinegar,  wa- 
ter, urinr,  or  brandy  : then  they  beat  it  line,  fcarce 
it,  ar.d  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  it  is  de- 
cs) ed,  of  melted  fak-petre.  Afterwards,  thefe  in- 
gre  clients  are  to  be  mo  i lie  tied  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
nothing  can  be  difeerued  in  the  compofition,  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  mats;  and  then  they 
granulate  it  as  aforefaid.  In  cafe  the  powder  be  in 
Tot.  VIII.  Part  I. 


a manner  quite  fpoiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extraft  the  Can- 
fait  pel  re  with  water  according  to  the  ufual  manner,  So>‘d«gry. 
by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryftafttzing ; T 
and  then  with  freth  iulphur  and  charcoal  to  make  it 
up  anew  again. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gunpowder, 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
very  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  be- 
cause the  exploit vc  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  fulphur 
corre&s  the  air  ; and  that  the  fame  vapour,  if  received 
in  a fmall  clofe  pent-up  place,  kills  infedts. 

It  is  matted  by  5 and  1 1 of  Geo.  I.  and  5 Geo.  1 1. 
c.  to.  that  gunpowder  tjc  carried  to  any  place  in  a 
covered  carriage  ; the  barrel#  being  elofe-jointed  ; or 
in  cafes  and  bags  of  leather.  See.  And  perfons  keep- 
ing more  than  2CO  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  at 
one  time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
tier,  or  the  fuburbs,  dee.  are  liabjf  to  forfeitures  if  it 
be  not  removed  ; and  juft  ices  of  peace  may  iffuc  war- 
rants to  fc-arch  for,  feixe,  and  remove  the  fame. 

GvN-Siut  Wounds.  See  Surgery. 

Gi  .v Smith,  a maker  of  fmall  fire  arms,  as  mulled*, 
fowling-pieces,  piflols,  See. 

Gvs-Smiih<ryt  the  bufmtfsof  a gun-fmith,  or  the  art 
of  making  fire-arms  of  the  fmallcr  fort,  as  mufkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols*  Sec. 

The  principal  part  of  thefe  inftruments  is  the  bar- 
rel, which  ought  to  have  the  following  properties, 
f.  Lightnefs,  that  it  may  incommode  the  perfon  who 
carries  it  as  little  as  pcfiihle.  2.  Sufficient  ftrength 
and  other  properties  reqnifite  to  prevent  its  burlling  by 
a difeharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.  And,  4.  It  ought 
to  be  of  fufficicnt  length  to  carry  the  (hot  to  as  gTeat  a 
diilar.ee as  the  foie.*  of  the  powder  employed  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  now  earned  to  fucli 
a degree  of  perfection  by  different  European  nations, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  juft  ly  doubted  whether  any  far- 
ther improvement  in  the  requifites  jull  mentioned  can 
be  made.  For  the  materials,  the  foftell  iron  that  can 
be  procured  is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  The  be  ft  in  this 
country  are  formed  of  J!ubt%  as  they  are  called,  or  old 
hoi  fe. (hoe  nail*  ; which  are  procured  by  the  gun- 
fmitbs  from  farriers,  and  from  pi»or  people  who  fubfift 
by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  toads  leading  to 
London.  Thefe  arc  fold  at  aboux  10  s.  per  cwt.  and 
28  pounds  are  requifite  to  form  a tingle  muiket  barrel. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows:  A hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  fix 
or  feven  inches  diameter,  is  placed  in  a perpendicular 
fituation,  und  the  Hubs,  previoully  well  cleaned,  piled 
up  in  it  with  their  heads  outermoft  on  each  fide,  till 
the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them. 

The  whole  then  refcmbles  a rough  circular  cake  of 
iron  ; which  being  heated  to  a white  heat,  and  then 
Itrongly  hammered,  coalefccs  into  one  folid  lump. 

The  hoop  is  now  removed,  and  the  heatings  and  ham- 
merings repeated  till  the  iron  u rendered  very  tough 
and  clofe  in  the  grain  ; when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pie- 
ces of  about  24  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or 
more  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thick nefs. 

Four  of  thefe  pieces  arc  employed  for  one  barrel ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  way  a linglc  bar  of  the  bell  foft 
iron  is  employed.  '1  he  workmen  begin  with  ham- 
mering out  this  into  the  form  of  a flat  ruler,  having  its 
G g length 
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Gun-  length  and  hrcadth  proportioned  to  the  dimenfiona  of 
.S*nilhcfT-  the  intended  barrel.  By  repeated  heating  and  ham- 
• 1 mering  this  plate  is  turned  round  a tempered  iron  red 

called  a mandril,  the  diameter  of  which  is  confiderably 
fmallcr  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  .One  of 
the  edges  of  the  plate  being  laid  over  the  other  about 
half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  and  welded  by  two 
or  three  inches  at  a time,  hammering  it  brifkly,  but 
with  moderate  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a num- 
ber of  femicircular  furrows  in  it.  adapted  to  barrels  of 
different  fixes.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  the  workman  ftrikes  it  gently  againfl  the 
anvil  once  or  twice  in  an  (lorizonul  direction.  By 
this  operation  the  particles  of  the  metal  are  more  per- 
fectly con  foil  dated,  and  every  appearance  of  a fcam  in 
the  barrel  is  obliterated.  The  mandril  being  then 
again  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  lat- 
ter is  very  Urongly  hammered  upon  it  in  one  of  the  fe- 
micircular hollows  of  the  anvil,  by  fmall  portions  at  a 
time  ; the  heatings  and  hammerings  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  barrel  has  undergone  the  operation, 
and  its  parts  rendered  as  perfectly  continuous  as  if  they 
had  been  formed  out  of  a folid  piece.  To  tffeel  this 
completely,  three  welding  beats  are  ncceffary  when  the 
very  bell  iron  is  made  ufe  of,  and  a greater  number  for 
the  coarfer  kinds.  The  French  workmen  imagine, 
that  by  giving  the  barrel,  while  in  the  fire,  flight  ho- 
rizontal ftrokes  with  the  hammer,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate a vibratory  mutton  to  the  iron,  thofc  particles  are 
thrown  off  which  are  in  a ftatc  of  fufion  and  cannot 
cafily  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  : but  confidcring 
the  great  number  of  operations  already  deferibed  which 
the  metal  lias  undergone,  we  can  fcarce  fuppofc  this  to 
be  of  much  confequence. 

The  next  operation  in  forming  the  barrels  is  the 
boring  of  them,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Two  beams  of  oak,  each  about  llx  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  arc  placed  horizon- 
tally and  parallel  to  one  another  t having  each  of  their 
extremities  mortifed  upon  a llrong  upright  piece  about 
three  feet  high,  and  firmly  fixed.  A fpace  of  three  or 
four  inches  is  left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  in 
which  a piece  of  wood  is  made  to  Hide  by  having  at 
either  end  a tenon  let  into  a groove  which  tuns  on  the 
infide  of  each  beam  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Through  this  Hiding  piece  a ftrong  pin  or  bolt  of  iron 
is  driven  or  ferewed  in  a perpendicular  direction,  ha- 
ving at  its  upper  end  a round  hole  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  breach  of  the  barrel,  which  is  fecured  in  it  by 
means  of  a piece  of  iron  that  ferves  as  a wedge,  and  a 
vertical  ferew  palling  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole.  A chain  is  fattened  to  a fiaple  in  one  Jide  of  the 
Aiding  piece  which  runs  between  the  two  horizontal 
beams ; and  patting  over  a pull y at  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, has  a weight  hooked  on  to  it.  An  upright  piece 
of  timber  is  fixed  above  this  pully  and  between  the 
ends  of  the  beams,  having  its  upper  end  perforated  by 
the  axis  of  an  iroa  crank  furnifhed  with  a fquare  focket ; 
the  other  axis  being  fupported  by  the  wall,  or  by  a 
llrong  pod,  and  loaded  with  a heavy  wheel  of  call  iron 
to  give  it  force.  The  axes  of  this  crank  are  in  a line 
with  the  hole  in  the  bolt  already  mentioned. — The 
borer  being  then  fixed  into  the  focket  of  the  crank, 
has  its  other  end,  previoufly  well  oiled,  introduced  into 
•lie  barrel,  whofc  brccch  part  is  made  fall  in  tbc-holc 


of  the  bolt : the  chain  is  then  carried  over  the  putty,  Gin- 
and  the  weight  hooked  on  ; the  crank  being  then  turn-  StoJthtry. 
ed  with  the  hand,  the  ban-el  advances  as  the  borer  cuts  ’ ~J- 
its  way,  till  it  has  patted  through  the  whole  length.— 

The  boring  hit  confifls  of  an  iron  rod  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  barrel,  one  end  of  which  fits  the  focket  of  the 
crank  ; the  other  is  adapted  to  a cylindrical  piece  of 
tempered  Aeel  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  ha- 
ving its  furfacc  cut  after  the  manner  of  a perpetual 
ferew,  with  live  or  fix  threads,  the  obliquity  of  which 
is  very  fmall.  The  breadth  of  the  furrows  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  fufiicient  to 
let  the  metal  cut  by  the  threads  pals  through  them 
cafily.  Thus  the  bit  gets  a very  ttrong  hold  of  the 
metal  ; and  the  threads,  being  (harp  at  the  edges,  fcoop 
out  and  remove  all  the  inequalities  and  roughnefa  from 
the  infide  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  fmooth 
and  equal  throughout.  A number  of  bits,  each  a little 
larger  than  the  former,  are  afterwards  fucceffively  pall- 
ed through  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  until  the  bore 
has  acquired  the  magnitude  intended.  By  this  ope- 
ration the  barrel  is  very  much  heated,  cfpecially  the 
firft  time  the  borer  is  patted  through  it,  by  which 
means  it  is  apt  to  warp.  To  prevent  this  in  fome 
meafure,  the  barrel  is  covered  with  a cloth  kepi  COD- 
ftantly  wetted,  which  not  only  preferves  the  barrel  from 
au  excels  of  heat,  but  likewife  preferves  the  temper  of 
the  bit  from  being  deftroyed.  The  borer  it  felt  mull 
alfo  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  ; both  to  clean  it 
from  the  (havings  of  the  metal  and  to  oil  it,  or  repair 
any  damages  it  may  have  fuflained.  Every  time  a fteflt 
bit  has  been  patted  through  the  band,  the  latter  mull 
be  carefully  examined,  to  fee  if  it  has  warped  ; and 
likewife  if  there  are  any  fpots,  by  the  workmen  called 
bla.'h,  on  its  infide.  When  warped,  it  mud  be  ilraight- 
ened  on  the  anvil  ; for  which  a few  flight  Itrokes  on 
the  convex  parts  will  be  fufiicient  ; and  this  is  termed 
felling  uj>  the  barrel.  When  black  fpots  arc  perceived, 
the  corrcfponding  part  011  the  out  tide  niut'l  be  marked, 
and  driven  in  by  gentle  ftrokes  with  the  hammer, 
when  they  wall  be  completely  removed  by  patting  the 
borer  another  time  through  the  piece. 

The  equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the  utmoll  confe- 
quence to  the  per  fed  ion  of  a barrel;  infomuch  that 
the  greateft  poffiblc  accuracy  in  every  other  refpeck 
will  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  this  refpect. 

The  method  ufed  by  gunfmiths  to  afeertain  this  is  by 
a cylindrical  plug  of  tempered  fled  highly  poKflied, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  fitting  the  bore  exa£lly. 

This  is  ferewed  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  where  it  is  mo- 
ved backwards  and  forwards  ; and  the  places  where  it 
paffes  with  difficulty  being  marked,  the  boring  bit  is 
repeatedly  patted  until  it  moves  with  equal  cafe  through 
every  part.  Any  pet  (on  who  wi flies  to  know  the 
merit  of  his  piece  in  this  rtfpcll,  may  do  it  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  means  of  a plug  of  lead  cad  on  a rod 
of  iron  ; or  even  by  a muflcct  ball  filed  cxa&ly  to  the 
bore,  and  puttied  through  the  barrel  by  a ramrod  ; ta- 
king care,  however,  not  to  ufe  much  force  left  the  ball 
be  flattened,  and  its  paffage  thus  rendered  difficult. 

The  lad  flop  towards  the  perfection  of  the  infide  of 
the  barrel  is  termed  fittt-bortng  ; by  which  is  meant  the 
fmoo thing  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  remove  all  mark* 
and  inequalities  left  by  the  borer.  The  fine  borer  re- 
ferable* 
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femblcs  the  other  in  its  general  cooftru&ion  ; but  in-  ing  ; whence  it  is  found,  that  by  this  operation  barrels  Cun- 
Head  of  the  piece  of  ft  eel  cut  in  form  of  a ferew  which  arc  more  frequently  warped  than  by  all  the  boring*  Snihhery. 
belong*  to  that,  it  it  furnifhed  with  a fquarc  broach  they  undergo ; and  there  is  now  this  farther  inconve-  »'  ,J 
10  or  12  inches  long,  highly  polilhed,  and  very  {harp,  nience,  that  they  cannot  be  fet  up  as  formerly,  without 
by  which  mean*  it  cut*  the  metal  very  fmoothly.  It  danger  of  deftroying  them  entirely, 
is  found  to  anfwcr  the  purpofc  beft  when  only  two  of  The  barrel*  being  thus  bored  and  formed  externally, 

its  edge*  are  allowed  to  work;  the  other  two  arc  cover-  it  is  cuftomary  with  the  gunfmiths  in  France  to  folder 
cd  with  flips  of  oiled  paper,  one  or  more  additional  on  the  loop*  and  aim  before  they  breech  the  barrel, 
flips  being  put  on  each  time  that  the  inftrument  is  pafT-  The  Englifh,  however,  do  not  reftrift  thcmfelvt*  in  this 
ed  through  the  barrel.  The  fine-borer  is  frequently  manner:  for  at  foft  folder  is  fuflicient  for  fattening  on 
pa  fled  through,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech,  and  thefe,  they  never  ufc  any  other ; while  the  French, 
from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  until  the  whole  inlide  who  ufc  hard  folder,  muft  of  confcqucnce  employ  a 
prefents  a perfectly  equal  and  polilhed  furface  ; the  great  heat.  Thus  the  infide*  is  roughened  fometime* 
barrel  brinj>  likewife  examined  and  fet  up,  if  requifite,  io  confiderably,  that  it  is  neccflary  to  repeat  the  fine  bo- 
after  each  time.  It  is  abfolutcly  neccflary  that  this  in-  ring;  which  could  not  be  done  without  injuring  the 
ftrument  fhould  be  perfectly  true,  and  not  in  the  lead  threads  of  the  ferew  formed  for  the  breech,  if  the  bar- 
caft  or  warped  in  the  tempering.  rel  were  prepared  for  the  latter  without  foldcring  on  the 

Betides  the  operation*  above  deferibed,  another,  former, 
called  pofr/binjt  is  ufually  performed  on  gun-barrclt.  The  firft  tool  employed  in  forming  the  brrech-fcrew 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  tail  be  attended  with  is  a plug  of  tempered  ftccl,  fomewhat  conical,  with  the 
any  good  effett  or  not.  It  is  performed  by  a cylinder  threads  of  a male  ferew  upon  it*  furface,  and  by  the 
of  lead,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  call  upon  a road  of  workman  termed  a ferryj  tap.  This  being  introduced 
iron,  and  filed  exactly  to  the  bore.  The  lead  being  into  the  barrel,  and  worked  from  left  to  right  and  back 
then  covered  with  very  fine  emery  and  oil,  is  wrought  again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  four  firft  threads  of 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ferew,  another  lefs  conical  tap  is  introduced  ; and 
the  barrel  until  the  infide  has  acquired  the  requifite  de-  when  this  has  earned  the  impreffion  of  the  ferew  as  far 
gree  of  polilh.  The  difadvantages  of  this  operation  are,  a*  it  is  intended  to  go,  a third  one,  nearly  cylindrical, 
that  it  is  fcarcc  poffible  to  perform  it  without  prefling  is  made  ufc  of,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  the 
more  upon  one  part  than  another,  and  thus  producing  breech  intended  to  fill  the  ferew  thus  formed  in  the 
fume  degree  of  inequality  on  the  infide,  which  is  of  the  barrel.  The  plug  itfelf  has  its  ferew  formed  by  means 
very  word  confcqtience  to  fire-arms.  The  polilh  thus  of  a fcrcw-plate  of  tempered  fteel,  with  fcvcral  female 
given  is  likewife  very  perifhable;  fo  that  the  fine-boring  ferews,  correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  for 
may  juftly  be  conlidcred  as  the  laft  operation  neccflary  forming  that  in  the  barrel.  Seven  or  eight  threads  arc 
for  the  infide  of  a barrel ; and  it  is  then  proper  to  give  a fuflicient  length  for  a plug  : they  ought  to  be  neat 
the  external  form  and  proportions  by  means  of  a file,  and  {harp,  fo  as  completely  to  fill  the  turns  made  in  the 
For  this  purpofe,  four  faces  arc  fiift  formed  upon  it,  barrel  by  the  tap.  The  breech-plug  is  then  to  be  cafe- 
then  eight,  then  16;  and  fo  on  till  it  be  quite  round,  hardened,  or  to  have  its  furface  converted  into  (led,  by 
excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  called  the  rtin/or - covering  it  with  {havings  of  horn,  or  the  parings  of  the 
e tdparit  which  is  always  left  of  an  o&agotial  form.  It  hoofs  of  horfes,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  red  hot ; 
being  abfolutcly  neccflary  that  the  barrel  (houtd  be  after  which  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water, 
equally  thick  on  every  fide,  gunfmiths  employ,  for  ac-  The  only  thing  now  requifite  for  completing  the 
complifhing  this  purpofe,  a particular  tool  named  a barrels  is  to  give  them  a proper  colour ; as  a prepara- 
This  con  fills  of  an  iron  rod  bent  in  fuch  a tion  for  which  their  outfide  is  firft  to  be  neatly  polilhed 
manner  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch  with  oil  and  emery.  This  being  done,  it  was  formerly 
diftant  from  one  another.  One  of  thefe  branches  is  the  cuftom  to  give  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as  would  make 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  dofely.  applied  to  them  blue  throughout ; but  as  this  cannot  be  rffc&cd 
the  fide,  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which  without  a partial  calcination  of  the  furface,  which  of 
it  is  fumilhed  : the  other  defeends  parallel  to  this  on  confcqucnce  affc&s  the  infide  alfo,  the  blue  colour  has 
the  outfide,  and  has  fcveral  ferews  palling  through  it  been  for  fome  time  difufed,  and  a brown  one  fubftitu- 
with  their  points  dircAed  to  the  barrel.  By  ferewing  ted  in  its  place.  To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  arc 
thefe  until  their  points  touch  the  furface  of  the  barrel,  firft  rubbed  over  with  aquafortis  or  fpirit  of  fait  diluted 
and  then  turning  the  inftrument  round  within  the  bore,  with  water;  after  which  they  are  laid  by  till  a comptete 
we  perceive  where  the  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how  coat  of  ruft  is  formed  upon  them  : a little  oil  is  then 
much  it  muft  be  reduced,  in  order  to  render  every  part  applied  ; and  the  furface  being  rubbed  dry,  is  polilhed 
perfectly  equal  throughout  it*  circumference.  It  may  by  means  of  a hard  brufh  and  bees-wax. 
be  made  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  Thus  the  common  mulkct-barTels  for  the  purpofe* 
barrel,,  though  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  it  efpecially  of  fportmanlhip  are  made;  but  there  are  fome 
only  half  as  much,  and  to  introduce  it  firft  at  one  end  other  methods  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  barrel*  arc 
and  then  at  the  other.  Inftead  of  rounding  the  barrel  made  to  differ  in  fome  refped*  from  thofc  juft  deferi- 
by  means  of  a file  and  compafs,  however,  fome  people  bed,  and  are  thought  to  be  confiderably  improved, 
do  fo  by  turning  it  in  a lathe  ; which  is  no  doubt  more  One  kind  of  thefe  are  called  tunjlett  batfels  ; and  by  the 
expedition*,  though  neither  fo  certain  nor  exaft.  A Englilh  workmen  are  formed  out  of  the  plates  made 
fpindle  as  long  as  a gun-barrel  cannot,  without  great  of  Jiuhi  formerly  deferibed.  Four  of  thefe,  of  the  fize 
difficulty,  be  pi  evented  from  fpringing  confiderably  un-  already  mentioned,  are  requifite  to  make  one  barrel, 
tkr  the  tool  employed  to  reduce  or  Jmooth  it  in  turn-  One  of  them  heated  red  hot  for  five  or  fix  inches  i* 
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Cun-  • turned  like  a cork- (crew  by  means  of  the  hammer  and 
fimubery.  anvjj . ,|,€  rt;roajnin>,  pans  being  treated  fucceflively  in 
’ the  fame  manner  until  the  whole  is  turned  into  a fpiral, 
forming  a tubt  the  diameter  of  which  correfponds  with 
the  bore  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  arc  generally 
fuflicient  to  form  a hanel  of  the  ordinary  length,  *.  r. 
from  32  to  38  inches;  and  the  two  which  form  the 
breech  or  flrongeft  part,  called  the  reinforced fartt  are 
confidcrably  thicker  than  thofe  which  form  the  muzzle 
or  fore  part  of  the  barrel.  One  of  thefe  tubes  is  then 
welded  to  a part  of  an  old  barrel  to  ferve  as  an  handle; 
after  which  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  are  united  by  heat- 
ing the  tube  two  or  three’inches  at  a time  to  a bright 
white  heat,  and  linking  the  end  of  it  fevcral  times  a- 
gainft  the  anvil  in  a horizontal  diredion  with  confule- 
rable  ftrcngtb,  which  is  called  jumping  the  barrel ; and 
the  heats  given  for  this  purpofe  arc  called  jumping  heat t. 
The  next  ftep  is  to  introduce  a mandril  into  the  ca- 
vity, and  lo  hammer  the  heated  portion  lightly  in  or- 
der to  flatten  the  ridges  or  bum  raifed  by  the  jumping 
* at  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foon  98 
one  piece  is  jumped  throughout  its  w hole  length,  ano- 
ther is  welded  to  it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  the  four  pieces  arc  united,  when  the  part  of  the 
old  barrel  is  cut  off,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  ufc.  The 
welding  is  repeated  three  times  at  Icall,  and  is  per- 
formed exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  plain 
barrels;  and  the  piece  may  afterwards  be  finilbed  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  already  given. 

The  operation  for  the  French  twitted  barrels  is  very 
different  bom  that  juft  mentioned,  and  much  more  ex- 
ceptionable. It  confiJls  in  heating  the  barrel  by  a few 
inches  at  a time  to  a ftrong  red  heat  ; one  end  is  then 
ferewed  into  a vice,  and  a fquatc  piece  of  iron  with  an 
bundle  like  an  augre  is  introduced  into  the  other,  By 
means  of  thefe  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  arc 
twilled  into  a fpiral  direction,  which  is  fuppofed  to  re- 
fill the  effort  of  the  inflamed  powder  better  than  the 
other.  To  render  this  operation  complete,  however, 
it  mud  be  obferved,  that  when  once  the  fcveral  por- 
tions of  the  barrtl  have  been  twilled,  the  fubfequent 
beats  ought  not  to  be  very  great,  or  the  grain  of  the  metal 
will  regain  its  former  date,  and  the  batrel  be  no  better 
lor  the  twilling  than  hcforc.  To  twill  a barrel  in  this 
manner,  alfo,  it  will  be  neteffary  to  forge  it  at  lead  half 
a foot  longer  than  it  is  intended  to  he,  that  a Infficient 
length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each  end  to  give  a fuflicient 
purchafe  to  the  vice  and  twilling  inllrument;  ami  thefe 
portions  mull  afterwards  be  cut  off  before  the  barrel  is 
bored,  or  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be  welded  to 
the  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to  be  twilled, 
and  cut  off  when  the  operation  is  over.  .Thefe  pieces 
may  alfo  be  made  ftronger  than  ufual  torefift  the  force 
of  the  vice  and  twilling  inllrument ; and  in  order  to 
give  the  latter  a firmer  hold,  the  cavity  of  the  muzzle 
may  be  made  of  a fquarc  form.  The  Engliih  workmen 
are  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  this  method  of  twift. 
ing  is  really  injurious  to  the  barrel,  by  draining  the 
fibres  of  the  metal.  At  any  rate,  from  the  injudicious 
methods  followed  by  the  French  art  ids,  the  grcatcfl 
part  of  their  fcprrels,  fa  id  to  be  twilled,  are  not  fo  in 
reality  ; there  being  at  lead  fix  or  feven  inches  at  the 
muzzle,  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  breech,  which  arc  not 
attested  by  the  operation. 

The  French  nbbt sn  larrelt  have  a great  rcfemblar.ee 


to  the  Englilh  twilled  ones  ; but  the  procefs  for  ma-  Gun- 
king  them  it  much  more  operofc,  though  it  feems  not  Smithcrf. 
to  poflefs  any  real  advantage  over  that  ufed  by  the  * 
Englilh  artids.  A plate  of  non,  about  the  twelfth 
part  of  ail  inch  in  thicknefs,  is  turned  round  a man- 
dril, and  welded  its  whole  length  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a plain  barrel.  Upon  this  flight  barrel,  which  is 
called  the  fining,  a plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  bevelled  off  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of 
fucccffivc  heats  rolled  in  a fpiral  direction ; after  which 
it  is  termed  the  ribhnt  and  mull  have  a thicknefs  cor- 
refponding  with  that  part  of  the  barrel  which  it  is  to 
form.  As  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  form  a 
ribbon  of  fufficient  length  for  the  whole  barrel,  it  is 
made  in  feveral  pieces  ; and  when  one  piece  is  rolled 
on,  another  is  welded  to  its  end,  aud  the  operation 
continued  until  the  lining  be  entirety  covered.  The 
edges  are  fo  much  bevelled,  that  the  one  folds  over  the 
other  about  a quarter  of  an  inch.  After  the  ribbon  ia 
all  rolled  on,  the  barrel  mull  be  healed  by  two  or  three 
inches  at  a time,  and  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  lining  by  being  welded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  twilled  barrel;  though,  from  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  barrels,  it  is 
plain  that  the  operation  of  jumping  cannot  he  admitted 
in  them.  The  barrel  is  afterwards  bored  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  lining  is  cut  out, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  the  ribbon  with  which 
the  lining  was  covered. 

The  fuperiority  of  twifled  and  ribbon  barrels  over 
the  plain  kind  gave  occafion  to  a third  fort  named 
wired  bamh.  Thefe  were  invented  by  an  ingenious 
workman  at  Paris  named  Bandit;  whole  method  was 
as  follows : Upon  a thin  barrel,  filed  and  drefled  as 
ufual,  he  rolled,  as  clofc  as  poflihlc,  and  in  a fpiral  di- 
reftion,  a tempered  iron  wire  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crow-quill,  the  fird  layer  covering  only  the  reinforced 
part.  The  turns  of  the  wire  were  foldcrcd  to  each 
other  and  to  the  barrel  with  a compofiticm  which  he 
kept  a fecret.  The  wired  part  was  then  filed  fmooth 
and  bright,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  weaken  it;  a fecond 
layer  of  wire  was  applied  over  the  firft,  extending  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  barrel  ; aud  this  being 
furor  thed  and  brightened  like  the  firft,  a third  layer  was 
applied,  which  covered  the  two  former  and  reached 
quite  to  the  muzzle. 

The  barrels  made  af.cr  this  manner  are  fuppofed  to 
be  much  fu  peri  or  to  others,  though  the  fuppolitioii 
fee m*  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  wire 
is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a material  for  gun- 
barrels  ; and  the  folder  ufed  by  M.  Barrel’s  in  a quan- 
tity nearly  equal  to  the  wire  itfclf,  mud  be  accounted 
a defect  as  far  as  it  was  ufed  ; for  no  mrtal  has  yet 
been  found  equal  to  iron  for  the  purpofr?  of  gun- 
fmiths  ; fo  that  by  the  ufe  of  fo  much  of  this  folder  in 
the  compofition  of  the  barrel,  it  mud  be  undoubtedly 
weaker  than  if  it  had  been  all  made  of  iron.  We  are 
not  to  fuppofc  the  wire  absolutely  free  flora  flaws  ; 
and  even  though  it  were,  there  will  always  be  fmall 
cavities  between  its  turns,  which  the  folder  cannot  fill 
completely.  Brfidcs,  as  the  operation  of  wiring  was 
performed  by  M.  Barrois  upon  a barrel  that  had  been 
previoufly  boied  and  drefled  within,  the  repeated  hcais 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  fubjclted  in  foldcriog,  if 
they  did  not  caufc  it  warp,  at  lead  rendered  it  fo 
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Ow*  rough  that  it  was  nectffary  to  fine-bore  it  afterwards. 

Sm^licry.  T|ie  only  advantage  therefore  which  thefc  barrels  were 
* found  tr»  polTcfs  was  their  be ami ful appearance;  which 
#wa»  greatly,  overbalanced  by  the  circumftancefc  juft 
mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  extravagant  prices  at 
which  they  were  fold  ; a angle  barrel  being  fold  at  5I. 
and  a double  one  at  twdee  that  fum  ; whence  thcfaleof 
them  never  anfwered  the  expe&atioii  of  the  invent- 
or, and  after  his  death  no  bcnly  thought  of  making 
them. 

The  Spanilh  barrels  have  long  been  held  in  great 
eflimatinn,  both  on  account  of  their  being  formed  of 
better  iron  than  thofc  of  other  countries,  and  likewife 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  more  perfectly  forged 
and  bored.  Thole  made  at  Madrid  arc  the  bell,  and 
even  of  thefc  fuch  as  have  been  made  by  former  gun- 
fmiths  are  in  the  greateft  eflimatinn.  The  moll  crie- 
btated  Spanilh  guniiniths  were  Nicolas  Biz,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  died  in 
1724;  and  the  barrels  fabricated  by  him  fn  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  life  are  held  in  greateft  e ft  i mat  ion. 
Thofc  of  his  cotemporaries,  Juan  Brian  and  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. are  no  lefs  valued  ; all  of  their  barrels  felling 
in  France  at  1000  livrcs,  or  45I.  15s.  fterling.  The 
fucceflbrs  of  thefc  great  artills  were  Diego  Efquibal, 
Alonzo  Martinet,  Agoftin  Ortiz,  Matthias  Vacra, 
Luis  Santos,  Juan  Santos,  Francifco  Garcia,  Franctfco 
Targamnc,  Jofcph  Cano,  and  N.  Zelaya.  The  mod 
celebrated  now  in  life  are  Francifco  Loper,  Salvador 
C'cnarro,  Miguel  Zcguarra,  lfuloro  Soler,  and  Juan  de 
Soto.  The  three  fir  ft  aregunfmiths  to  the  king;  and 
the  barrels  made  by  all  of  them  fell  for  13I.  ft  riling. 
Almoft  all  the  Madrid  barrels  arc  computed  of  the  old 
(hoes  of  horfes  and  mules,  which  are  rollefled  for  the 
purpofc.  They  arc  manufactured  firft  by  welding 
longitudinally,  and  then  being  joined  together  in  four 
or  five  pieces  like  the  Englifti  barrel  made  fiom  ilubs, 
as  already  mentioned.  In  this,  and  indeed  all  other 
operations  for  making  gun-barrels,  an  immenfc  walle 
of  the  iron  takes  place  ; but  that  of  the  Spanilh  iron 
is  by  fir  the  grealeft,  a mats  of  40  or  45  pounds  be- 
ing required  to  make  one  barrel,  which  when  rough 
from  the  forge  weighs  only  fix  or  feven  pounds;  fo 
that  from  30  to  38  pounds  are  loft  in  the  hammerings. 
It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  iron 
be  really  purified  by  this  wafte  ; for  it  is  certain,  that 
by  long  continued  working  in  the  fire  it  may  be  ren- 
drrrd  totally  ufclcfs  and  deftroyed;  neither  can  we  be 
allured  that  the  other  advantages  pretended  to  refult 
from  their  method  of  manufa&ure  are  of  any  conic- 
qucncc.  The  Spanilh  artifts  likewife  value  themfelvcs 
on  giringnhe  infide  of  their  barrels  a very  high  polifti; 
but  the  advantage  of  this,  as  has  already  been  obser- 
ved, is  extremely  dubious.  The  only  thing  requifite 
in  a gun- barrel  is  that  it  do  not  lead { that  U,  that  the 
mark  of  the  bullet  be  not  perceived  on  the  infide  after 
it  has  been  difdiarged,  by  fome  of  the  lead  rubbed  off 
as  it  pafies  through.  In  the  opinion  of  very  good 
judges,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  take  a barrel  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  fine- 
boring  than  to  give  it  any  higher  polifti  ; and  in  fup- 
port  of  this  opinion,  M.  de  Marollcs,  an  author  of  great 
reputation,  informs  us,  that  he  has  ken  a barrel  rough 
from  the  borer  throw  a charge  of  (hot  deeper  into  a 
quire  of  paper  than  one  which  was  highly  polilhed 


within,  though  the  length,  bore,  and  charge,  were 

thc  fame  in  both.  n ':^lgry* 

As  the  Spanilh  iron  is  univcrfu’.ly  allowed  to  be  ex- 
cellent, it  has  not  keen  unreasonably  fuppofed  (list  the 
fuperiority  of  the  baircls  manufactured  in  that  king- 
dom is  owing  inure  to  the  goudnefs  of  the  materials 
than  to  the  (kill  of  the  workmen.  It  muit  be  cbfer- 
ved,  however,  that  inftcad  of  making  the  plates  over- 
lap a Itttle  in  the  place  where  they  join,  they  give  one 
of  them  a complete  turn;  fo  that  every  Spanilh  bar- 
rel may  be  fai  l to  Jbc  double  liiruughout  its  whole 
length.  The  different  portions  of  the  iron  arc  alfo 
forged  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  grain  of  the  iron  is 
drlpofcd  in  a fpiral  manner  j whence  it  has  the  fame 
effect  with  a ribbon  or  twilled  barrel.  The  outfide  is 
finilhed  by  turning  them  in  a lathe  ; whence  probably 
they  are  always  lef*  elegantly  wrought  than  the  French 
and  Englilh  pieces.  The  great  value  put  Upon  them 
is  alfo  thought  to  be  more  owing  to  fancy  than  to  any 
real  good  qualities  they  poffefs.  Formerly  they  were 
made  from  three  to  three  feet  anti  a half  long  ; their 
bore  being  fuch  as  to  admit  a bullet  from  22  to  24  in 
the  pound;  and  their  weight  from  three  to  three  pounds 
anti  an  half.  The  iciuforccd  part  extends  two  fifths 
of  the  length;  aud  at  10  or  12  inches  from  the  brccch 
is  placed  a fight  % fuch  as  is  ufually  put  upon  rifle- bar- 
rels or  thofc  intended  ouly  for  ball.  According  to 
Efpinas,  arquebufs  bearer  to  Philip  IV.  the  weight 
of  a Spanilh  barrel  ought  to  be  four  pounds  and  an 
half  when  their  length  is  42  inches;  but  both  weight 
and  length  are  now  much  reduced,  they  fcldom  ex- 
ceeding the  dimrufton  already  mentioned.  Next  to 
the  barrels  made  at  Madrid,  the  moll  efteemed  are 
thofc  ot  Biriliudui  and  St  OUhc  at  Placentia  in  Bifcay  ; 
and  of  Jeun  and  Clement  Padwcftcva,  Ludal  Poqs, 
and  Merlin  Marechal,  at  Barcelona  ; the  ufual  price 
of  them  being  about  3I.  tcs.  fterling. 

Having  now  dtfiiibed  the  method  of  forging  bar- 
rels, we  fhall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofc 
imperfeftions  to  which  they  are  foinctimes  liable,  and 
which  render  them  apt  its  but  ft  or  recoil  with  violence. 

The  principal  of  thefc  arc  the  think,  crack % and  Jiao.'. 

The  firft  is  a fn.ali  rent  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel ; the  fecond  acrofs  it ; and  the  third  is  a 
kind  of  fcalc  pi  lmall  pLtc  adricring  to  the  barrel  by 
a narrow  bate,  from  which  it  fpread*  out  like  the  head 
of  a rail  from  it*  frank,  and  when  feparated  haves  a 
pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal.  The  chink  or  flaw  are  of 
much  woife  confequcnce  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms, 
the  force  of  the  powder  being  exerted  more  upon  the 
circumference  than  the  length  of  the  barrel.  The 
flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink,  the  latter 
fcarcc  ever  occurring  but  in  plain  barrels  formed  out  of 
a Angle  plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  the  metal  is 
deficient  in  quality.  When  flaws  happen  on  the  out- 
fide, they  arc  of  no  great  confequcnce  ; but  in  the  in- 
fide they  are  apt  to  lodge  moiftutc  and  foulncfs  which 
corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  conti- 
nually till  the  piece  burfts.  This  accident,  however,  * 
may  arife  from  many  other  caufca  befides  the  defect  of 
the  barrel  itfelf.  The  bell  pieces  will  burll  when  the 
ball  is  not  fufliciuuly  rammed  home,  fo  that  afpace  is 
left  between  it  and  the  powder.  A very  final!  wind- 
age or  paffage  for  the  inflamed  powder  between  the 
tides  of  the  barrel  and  ball  will  be  fuflicient  to  prevert 
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Gun-  the  accident ; but  if  the  ball  has  been  forcibly  driven 
down  with  an  iron  ramrod,  fo  as.  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
' cf  the  bam  1 very  exadly,  the  piece  will  almoft  cer- 
tainly burft,  if  only  a very  fmall  fpace  be  left  between 
it  and  the  powder  ; and  the  greater  the  fpace  is,  the 
more  certainly  docs  the  event  take  place.  Of  this 
Mr  Robins  gives  a remarkable  inftancc,  accounting  at 
the  fame  tivne  for  the  phenomenon.  4*  A moderate 
charge  of  powder  (fays  he),  when  it  has  expanded  it- 
fclf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches  the  ball,  will, 
by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired,  acccumulate 
itfelf  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  Ik  condcnfed 
prodigioufly  : whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of  an  extra- 
ordinary ftrength  in  that  part,  it  muil  infallibly  burft. 
The  truth  of  this  1 have  experienced  in  a very  good 
Tower  mufket  forged  of  very  tough  iron  : for  char- 
ging it  with  1 2 pennyweight  of  powder,  and  placing 
the  ball  luofely  16  inches  from  the  breech;  on  the 
tiring  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  juft  behind  the 
bullet  was  fwcllcd  out  to  double  its  diameter  like  a 
Mown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of  two  inches  in 
length  were  burft  out  of  it.**  A piece  will  frequently 
Imrlt  from  having  its  mouth  flopped  up  with  earth  or 
ihow;  which  accident  fometimes  happen*  to  fportfmen 
in  leaping  a ditch,  in  which  they  have  alTWlcd  th?m- 
felves  with  their  fowling-piece,  putting  the  mouth  r*f 
it  to  the  ground;  and  when  this  does  not  happen,  it 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  ftoppage  being 
extremely  flight.  For  the  fame  reafon  a mufket  will 
certainly  burft  if  it  be  fired  with  the  muzzle  immerfed 
only  a very  little  way  in  water.  It  will  alfo  burft 
from  an  overcharge ; but  when  fuch  an  accident  hap- 
pens in  other  circurn (lances,  it  is  moft  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  a defed  in  the  workmanfhip,  or  in  the 
iron  itfelf.  Thcfc  defeats  are  principally  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  welding,  a deep  flaw  having  taken  place, 
or  an  inequality  in  the  bore ; which  laft  is  the  moft 
common  of  any,  cfpectally  in  the  low-priced  barrel*. 
The  reafon  of  a barrel’s  burft ing  from  an  inequality  in 
the  bore  is,  that  the  claftic  fluid,  fet  loofe  by  the  in- 
flammation of  the  powder,  and  endeavouring  to  expand 
itfelf  in  every  dire&ion,  being  repelled  by  the  ftronger 
parts,  ads  with  additional  force  againft  the  weaker 
once,  and  frequently  burfts  through  them,  which  it 
would  not  have  done  had  the  iides  been  equally  thick 
and  ftrong  throughout.  With  regard  to  defers  a- 
riiiiig  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  it  is  impoflible 
to  fay  any  thing  certain.  As  the  choice  of  the  mate- 
rials depends  entirely  on  the  gunfmith,  the  only  way 
to  be  aflured  of  having  a barrel  made  of  proper  metal 
is  to  purchafc  it  from  an  artift  of  known  reputation, 
and  to  give  a confiderable  price  for  the  piece. 

The  recoil  of  a piece  bcco/ncs  an  objed  of  import- 
ance only  when  it  is  very  great ; for  every  piece  re- 
coils in  foroc  degree  when  it  is  difeharged.  The  mud 
frequent  caufc  of  an  cxccflivc  recoil  is  an  inequality 
in  the  bore  of  the  barrel ; and  by  this  it  will  be  occa- 
fioned  even  when  the  inequality  is  too  fmall  to  be  per- 
• ccived  by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  upon  me- 
chanical principles  indeed  is  not  very  eafy:  for  as  it  is 
there  an  invariable  law,  that  ad  ion  and  reaction  are 
equal  to  one  another,  we  ftiould  be  apt  to  fuppofe  that 
every  time  a piece  is  difeharged  it  fhould  recofl  with 
the  whole  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
and  that  of  the  inflamed  powder.  But  were  this  the 


cafe,  no  man.  coaid  fire  a mufket  without  being  de-  Gun- 

ftroyed  ; for  the  bullet  flies  out  only  with  a velocity  s»ith«ryv 

of  1700  feet  in  a fecond,  or  not  much  more,  while  ’ 
that  of  the  powder,  as  calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  is 
not  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  the  fame  fpace.  But  was 
the  recoil  to  be  made  w ith  the  difference  of  thefe  ve- 
locities, or  with  one  half  of  it,*St  ia  plain  that  no  man 
could  bear  it.  The  fame  thing  therefore  mull  take 
place  in  the  recoil  of  a mulket  which  Dr  PrielUcy 
obferved  in  his  experiments  on  the  expiofion  of  inflam- 
mable and  dephh'gifticated  air,  vi-.  that  the  force  is 
exerted  much  more  upon  the  part  far  the  ft  from  that 
where  the  inflammation  begins  than  upon  that  next  to 
it-  At  any  rate,  however,  the  ftrength  of  the  recoil 
will  always  be  found  p.-oportionable  to  the  weight  of 
the  piece;  that  is,  the  lighter  the  piece  is,  the  greater 
the  recoil,  and  vice  vrrfa.  The  recoil  may  be  increa- 
fed  by  any  thing  which  retards  the  paffage  of  the  fhot; 
whence  it  is  alfo  augmented  by  the  foulncfj  of  the  barrel 
by  repeated  firing.  M.  dc  Marolles  informs  us  alfo, 
that  a piece  will  recoil,  if,  from  the  breech-plug  being 
made  too  Ihort,  fomc  turns  of  the  ferew  remain  empty ; 
as  in  thcfc  a part  of  the  powder  is  lodged  which  forms 
an  obftacle  to  the  expiofion  ; though  in  what  manner 
this  lakes  place  is  not  very  apparent,  as,  though  the 
powder  lodged  there  might  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  force  of  the  expiofion,  it  can  fcarce  be  (hown  to 
ftand  in  the  way  of  it.  Hie  fame  author  like  wife  in- 
forms us,  that  a barrel  mounted  upon  ji  very  ftraight 
flock  will  recoil  more  than  upon  one  that  is  confider- 
ably  bent.  Sometimes  alfo  a fowling-piece  will  recoil 
from  the  fportfman  applying  it  improperly  to  his 
fliouldcr  ; though  this  laft  circumftauec  fee  ms  likewife 
inexplicable.  It  is  moft  probable  therefore  that  the 
fuppofed  g/rattr  recoil  taken  notice  of  in  this  cafe, 
arifes  only  from  the  ufual  recoil  being  more  fcnfibty 
felt  in  one  pofition  than  another. 

The  caulc  to  which  too  great  a recoil  in  mufleeta 
has  been  ufually  attributed,  is  the  placing  of  the  touch- 
hole  at  fome  diftance  from  the  breech  plug  ; fo  that 
the  powder  is  fired  ahout  the  middle,  or  toward#  its 
fore-part,  rather  than  at  its  bale.  To  avoid  this,  fome 
artifta  form  a groove  or  channel  in  the  breech-plug  as 
deep  a#  the  fecund  or  third  turn  of  the  ferew ; the 
touch-hole  opening  into  this  channel,  and  thus  firing 
the  powder  at  it#  very  lowed  part.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a number  of  cxjtcriments  made  upon  this 
fobjeft  by  M-  1c  Clcrc  gunfmith  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  it  made  very  little  difference  with  regard  to  the 
recoil,  whether  the  touch- hole  was  clofe  to  the  breech 
or  an  inch  diftanHrom  it.  The  only  circumftance  to 
be  attended  to  with  refped  to  its  fituatioa*  therefore 
is  that  it  he  not  quite  dofc  to  t)»c  breech-plug ; as  in 
fuch  a cafe  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  chunked 
up  than  when  placed  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
from  it. 

The  only  other  circumftance  now  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  muflcct-baneU  is  their  proper  length. 

Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  longer  they  were 
made,  the  greater  would  be  the  diftance  to  which 
they  carried  the  fhot,  and  that  without  any  limitation. 

This  opinion  continued  topirvail  t»U  about  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  when  it  was  fir  ft  propofed  as  a doubt  whe- 
ther long  barrels  carried  farther  than  fliort  onc3.  With 
regard  to  cannon,  indeed,  it  had  long  before  this  time 
6 been 
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Got*-  been  known  that  they  might  be  made  too  long ; and 
Smuhtry.  Balthazar  Killar,  a celebrated  cannon* founder  in  the 
v * reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  able  to  account  for  it.  When 
aficcd  by  Monf.  Suriry  de  St  Re  my,  why  the  culverin 
of  Nancy,  which  is  zz  feet  king,  did  not  cany  a ball 
equally  far  with  a (hortcr  piece?  he  replied,  that  “ the 
powder,  when  inflamed,  ought  to  quit  the  cavity  of 
the  piece  in  a certain  time,  in  order  to  exert  its  whole 
forew  upon  the  bullet:  by  a longer  (lay,  part  of  the 
force  is  loll ; and  the  fume  caule  may  produce  an  ine- 
quality  in  the  (hots,  by  giving  a variation  to  the  bullet, 
lo  as  to  deftroy  its  rectilineal  courfe,  and  throw  it  to 
one  fide  or  other  of  the  mark”.  Mr  Robins,  who  on 
this  as  well  as  every  other  queftion  in  gunnery'  ha*  al- 
moil  exhaufted  the  fubjeft,  informs  us,  that  “ if  a 
muikct-barrel,  of  the  common  length  and  bore,  be  fired 
with  a leaden  bullet  and  half  its  weight  of  powder, 
and  if  the  fame  barrel  be  afterwards  (hortCHcd  one  half 
and  fired  with  the  fame  charge,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  in  this  (hortened  barrel  will  be  about  one  fixth 
lefs  than  what  it  was  when  the  barrel  was  entire  ; and 
if,  inlhad  of  (hortening  the  band,  it  be  incrcafed  to 
. twice  its  ufnal  length,  when  it  will  be  near  eight  feet 
long,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  not  hereby  be  aug- 
mented more  than  one-iighth  part.  And  the  greater 
the  length  of  the  barrel  is  in  proportion  to  the  diamc- 
ter  of  the  ballet,  and  the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der, the  more  iuconliderablc  will  thefc.  alterations  of 
velocity  be.”  From  tbefe  coafiderations  it  appears, 
that  the  advantages  gained  by  long  barrels  are 'by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  the 
weight  and  incumbrance  of  ufing  them  ; and  from  a 
multitude  of  experiments  it  is  now  apparent,  that  every 
one  may  choofe  what  length  he  plcafes,  without  any 
fenliblc  detriment  to  the  range  of  his  piece*  The 
mod  approved  lengths  are  from  3a  to  38  inches. 

An  opinion  ha9  generally  prevailed  among  fportf- 
men,  that  by  fome  unknown  mamxuvrc  the  gunfmith 
m able  to  make  a piece,  loaded  with  fmall  (hot,  throw 
the  contents  fo  dofe together,  that  even  at  thcdittance 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  whole  will  be  confined  within 
the  breadth  of  a hat.  From  fuch  experiments  as  have 
been  made  on  this  fubjed,  however,  it  appears,  that 
the  clofrncfs  or  widenefs  with  which  a piece  throws  its 
fliot  is  liable  to  innumerable  variations  from  caufes 
which  no  (kill  in  the  gunfmith  can  poflibly  reach.  So 
variable  arc  thefc  cauies,  that  there  is  no  poftibility  of 
snaking  the  fame  piece  throw  its  (hot  equally  dole 
twice  fuccefiivdy.  Ill  general,  however,  the  clofcr 
the  wadding  is,  the  better  difpofed  the  (hot  feems  to 
be  to  fall  within  a fmall  compafs.  The  elofenefs  of 
the  lhot  therefore  would  feem  to  depend  in  a great 
meafure  on  preventing  the  dame  of  the  powder  from 
infatuating  itfclf  among  its  particles:  whence  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  faid  to  be  praciifed  with  fuccrfs  by 
thole  who  (hoot  fora  wager  at  a mark  with  fmall  (hot; 
viz.  to  put  in  the  (hot  by  fmall  quantities  at  a time, 
ramming  down  a little  tow  or  thin  paper  over  each  1 
fo  as  to  fill  the  intcrllices  of  the  grains,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  flame  from  getting  in  amongil  the  grains  and 
Scattering  them.  In  firing  with  fmall  (hot,  a curious 
eircumdance  fornetimes  occurs,  vis.  that  the  grains, 
in  ft  cad  of  being  equally  diftributed  over  the  fpace  they 
ftrike,  ere  thrown  in  clutter*  of  10,  1 2,  15,  or  more  ; 
m Lilil  fevcral  cocfidcrable  fpaccs  arc  Left  without  a 
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grain  in  them.  Sometimes  one-third  or  one  half  of  m 9un’ 
the  charge  will  be  collected  into  a clutter  of  this  kind;  '1mi'lKry‘jl 
ray,  fornetimes,  though  much  more  rarely,  the  whole  * 4 

cliargc  will  be  collected  into  one  rrrafs,  fo  as  to  pierce 
a board  near  an  inch  thick  at  the  dittance  of  10  or 
45  paces.  Small  barrels  are  faid  to  be  more  liable  to 
• this  cluttering  than  large  ones  ; and  M.  dc  Marches 
informs  us,  that  this  is  tfpecially  the  cafe  when  the 
barrels  are  new,  and  likewife  when  they  arc  frefh- 
w a filed  ; though  he  acknowledges  that  it  did  not  al- 
ways happen  with  the  barrels  he  employed  even  after 
they  were  wa(hcd.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
elofenefs  of  the  (h,»t  depends  on  fome  circumttance  re- 
lative to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  tncchauifm  of 
the  barrel. 

Some  pieces  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
joined  together  t in  which  cafe  the  thickncfs  of  each 
of  the  barrels  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  finglc-harrclled 
pieces.  After  being  properly  drcftcd,  each  of  them  is 
filed  flat  on  the  fide  where  they  arc  to  join  each  other, 
fo  that  they  may  fit  more  elofely  together.  Two  cor- 
refponding  notches  are  then  made  at  the  muzzle  and 
breech  of  each  barrel ; and  into  thefc  are  fitted  two 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  to  hold  them  more  ttrongly  to- 
gether. Being  then  united  by  tinning  the  contiguous 
parts,  a triangular  piece  of  iron  called  the  rib  is  fatten- 
ed on  in  like  manner,  running  the  whole  length  on  the 
upjxr  fide  ; which  ferves  to  hold  them  mote  ttrongly 
together.  After  this  they  are  to  be  polifhid  and  co- 
loured in  the  manner  deferibed  for  tingle  barrels.  Great 
care  (hould  be  taken  that  the  barrels  joined  in  this 
manner  (hould  be  quite  equal  ia  ftrength  to  one  an- 
other, and  that  both  fiiould  be  quite  upright,  or  of  aiv 
equal  thicknc  fs  throughout.  If  any  inequality  take* 
place  in  the  ftrength  of  the  barrels,  the  weaker  will  be 
warped  by  the  action  of  the  ttr  nger ; and  the  warping 
from  this  caufc  has  fornetimes  been  Co  confiderablc  as 
to  render  one  of  the  barrels  nfclcfs.  To  bring  everv 
part  of  the  circumference  of  each  barrel  to  an  equal 
ftrength  as  nearly  as  pollible,  fo  that  no  part  may  be 
drained  by  the  cxplofion,  that  fide  where  they  touch 
each  other  mull  be  fo  reduced,  that  the  partition 
between  the  two  calibers  may  be  no  thicker  than  ei- 
ther barrel  was  at  the  fame  place  before  it  wa9  filed  la 
join  in  this  manner.  Formerly  the  double  barrelled 
pieces  were  made  with  one  barrel  lying  over  the  other, 
each  barrel  having  a feparatc  pan,  hammer,  and  ham- 
nter-fpring,  but  only  one  cock  forbtth.  The  barrels 
were  therefore  made  to  turn  round  at  the  place  where 
the  breeches  joined  with  the  (lock  ; fo  that  as  foon  as 
one  was  fired  off,  the  ether  could  be  brought  into  its 
place  by  prefiing  a fpring  moved  by  the  guard  with 
the  right  hand,  u Kile  with  the  left  the  barrels  were 
turned  upon  their  common  axis ; and  as  foon  as  the 
charged  barrel  wai  thus  brought  into  its  proper  fitua- 
tiun,  the  fpring  descended  into  a notch  ami  kept  it 
firm.  But  this  method  was  found  to  be  too  compli- 
cated and  embarrafled,  though  upon  the  fame  plan 
three  and  four  barrels  were  foir.eiimcs  mounted  upon 
©nc  (lock  ; but  thife  pieces  were  intolerably  heavy, 
and  have  no  real  fuperiority  over  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  which  do  cot  turn  round,  and  which  of  confc- 
quencc  arc  now  only  made  ufc  of. 

In  forging  barrels  of  all  kinds,  it  is  of  confidcrable 
importance  to  have  them  nude  at  firii  a?  near  as  pafiL 
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thought  to  be  the  Viadrxu  of  Ptolemy.  Now  the  Otter; 
which  riling  in  Moravia,  runs  through  Silcfta,  Bran- 
, dcnburg,  and  Pomerania,  into  the  Baltic. 

GU  PTA,  a Latin  term  for  what  in  Englilh  we  call 
drcf>. 

Gotta  Rofatta?  in  medicine,  denotes  a red  or  pimpled 
facet  a diftemper  which,  though  not  always  owing  its 
original  to  hard  drinking,  is  nevertheless  moll  incident 
to  ripple  r*  of  ftrong  beer,  wines,  Spirit  a.  3tc. 

Gotta  Serena?  a difeafe  in  which  the  patient,  with- 
out any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  is  deprived  of  light. 
See  ( Index  Subjoined  to)  Memcimc. 

Gutta,  in  architecture,  are  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  little  cones  tiled  in  the  Doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar- 
chitrave underneath  the  triglyphs,  representing  a Sort 
of  drop*  or  bell*. 

GUTTUR  AL,  a term  applied  to  letters  or  Sounds 
pronounced  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed  when  any  thing 
is  charged  or  Sprinkled  with  drop*.  In  hlaroning,  the 
colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named  ; as  gutty  of  fable, 
of  gtrlei.  See. 

GUY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  hook  feller,  founder  of 
the  hofpiul  for  lick  and  lame  in  Southwark  bearing 
his  name,  wa*  the  fon  of  Thomas  Guy  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Hoiflry-down,  Southwark  lie  was  put 
apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a bookfcller  in  the  porch  of 
Mercer V chapel;  nod  fet  up  trade  with  a dock  of  about 
*00 1.  in  the  houfie  that  forms  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard- Greet.  The  Englifh  Bibles  being  at 
that  time  vrTy  badly  printed,  Mr  Guy  engaged  with 
others  in  a Scheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland  and 
importing  them  ; but  this  being  put  a llopto,  he  con- 
Cradled  with  the  univcrlity  of  Oxford  for  their  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a great  bible-trade 
for  many  years  to  a confide  r able  advantage.  Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  refied  in  his 
hands ; for  being  a Single  man,  and  very  penurious, 
hi*  ex  pence*  could  not  be  great  when  it  was  hiscuftom 
to  dine  on  his  (hop  counter  with  no  other  table- cover- 
ing than  an  old  newfoaper:  he  was  moreover  as  little 
fcrupulnu*  about  the  (lyle  of  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
hit  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  pnnehafing  fea- 
menii  tickets  during  queen  Anne’s  wars,  and  by  South- 
Sea  Hock  in  the  memorable  year  17*0.  To  fhow 
what  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  cnufqs,  it  may  be 
obfcrvtd,  that  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  the 
{Treated  part  of  his  immenfe  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
pofea,  to  the  indifereet  officiuufucfs  of  his  maid-fervant 
in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  be- 
fore the  door.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  her  j and, 
preparatory  to  bis  nuptials,  had  ordeied  the  pavement 
Ixfore  his  door,  which  was  in  a ncglefted  Hate,  to  be 
mended,  as  far  as  to  a particular  Hone  which  he  point- 
ed out.  The  maid,  while  her  mailer  was  out,  inno- 
cently looking  on  the  paviers  at  work,  faw*  a broken 
place  that  they  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to 
them  : but  they  told  her  that  Mr  Guy  had  directed 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.  Well,  fays  (he,  do  you  mend 
it ; tell  him  I bad  you,  and  I know  he  will  not  be  an- 
gry. k happened,  however,  that  the  poor  girl  pic- 
fumed  too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  careful  lover, 
with  whom  a few  extraordinary  (hillings  expencc  turn- 
ed the  fcale  totally  againll  her  : the  men  obeyed;  Guy 
was  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  his  matrirao- 
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nial  febeme  was  renounced,  and  fo  he  built  hofpiuh  in 
his  old  age.  In  the  year  1 707  he  built  and  fumifhed 
three  wards  on  the  north  lide  of  the  outer  court  of  * 
St  Tbomw’s  Httfpital  in  Southwark,  and  gave  tool, 
to  it  annually  for  eleven  year*  preceding  the  erection  of 
his  own  hofpiul ; and,  feme  time  before  his  death, 
cradled  the  (lately  iron-gate,  with  the  large  houfes  on 
each  fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  3000  1.  He  was 
76  year*  of  age  when  he  formed  the  defign  of  building 
the  hofpital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas’*,  which 
hears  hi*  name,  and  lived  to  fee  it  roofed  in ; dying  in 
the  year  17*4.  The  charge  of  c reding  this  vail  pile 
amounted  to  18,7931.  and  he  left  219,499!.  to  en- 
dow it  j a much  larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedica- 
ted to  charitable  ufes  in  this  kingdom  by  any  one'man. 
He  eicded  an  alms-houfc  with  a library  at  Tanworth  in 
Stafford (hire  (the  place  of  his  mother’s  nativity,  and 
for  which  he  was  reprefentative  in  parliament)  for  14 
poor  men  and  women  ; and  for  their  penJlons,  as  well 
as  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be- 
queathed  125I.  a-year.  La  Illy,  he  bequeathed  ioool. 
to  every  ouc  w ho  could  prove  tliemfclvet  in  any  degree 
related  to  him. 

Guv,  a rope  ufed  to  keep  Heady  any  weighty  body 
whtUI  it  a.  hoi  Ring  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the- 
lliip  is  lhaken  by  a tempestuous  tea. 

Gur  is  likewifc  a large  flack  rope,  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  main-mail  to  the  head  of  the  fore-mall, 
and  having  two  or  three  large  blocks  fattened  to  the 
middle  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fullain  the 
tackle  ufed  to  hoiti  in  and  out  the  cargo  of  a merchant 
(hip,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  malt- head  as 
foon  as  the  veflcl  is  laden  or  delivered. 

Gar’*  cuff?  in  WarwickAiire,  a great  clifT  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Avon  and  the  north  fide  of  Warwick, 
where  in  the  Britons  time  was  an  oratory,  and  in  that 
of  the  Saxon*  an  hermitage,  where  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  it  after  his  fatigues 
by  the  toils  and  pleafurcs  of  the  world,  built  a chapel, 
and  cohabited  with  the  hermit ; and  that  from  thence 
it  had  the  name.  This  hermitage  w-**  kept  up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Rich.  Beauchamp  earl  of 
Warwick  cllablifhed  a chantry  here,  and  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Guy  creeled  a large  flatue  of  him  in  the 
chapel  eight  feet  in  height,  and  raifed  a roof  over  the 
adjacent  fprings.  The  chapel  is  in  the  parilh  of  St 
Nit h das,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Warwick. 

GUYON  (Johanna  Mary  Bourirrs  dc  la  Mothe),  a 
French  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings,  and  for  her 
fuflerings  in  the  caufe  of  Quictifm,  was  defeended  from 
a noble  family,  and  born  at  Montargis  in  I648.  She 
gate  fome  extraordinary  fymptomsof  illumination  front 
her  earlieft  infancy,  and  tried  to  take  the  veil  before 
Ihc  was  of  age  to  difpofe  of  herfelf ; but  her  parents 
obliged  her  to  marry  a gentleman  to  whom  they  had 
promifed  her.  She  was  a widow  at  the  age  of  28  ; 
when  iliiliitguilhing  herfelf  in,  and  making  many  con- 
verts to,  the  way  of  contemplation  and  prayer  known 
by  the  name  of  Quirti/m,  complaints  were  made  of  her 
fpwitualifm,  and  (he  was  confined  by  order  of  the  king, 
andfevercly  examined  Airtight  months.  She  wasdifehar- 
grd ; but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  persecution 
of  the  archbifliop  of  Carabray,  and  thrown  into  the 
Baftile,  where  (he  underwent  many  examinations:  but 
nothing  being  made  out  againit  her,  Ihc  once  more 
H h obtained 
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Gwini.’d  obtained  her  liberty,  and  lived  private  to  her  death  in 
II  t7>7*  She  fpent  her  Utter  years  in  my  ft  i cal  reveries, 
r ®F^j***  covering  her  tables,  cicliogs,  and  every  thing  that  would 
V receive  them,  with  the  Tallies  of  a vi (ionary  imagination. 

Her  pious  verfes  were  colle&ed  after  her  death  in  y voli, 
inti  tied  C antiques  fpirituth , ou  d'  Emhlemes  fur  V Amour 
27*1*0.  Her  publications  were,  JLe  moyen  court  et  tret 
fhife  (It  fc tire  Qraifcns ; and  Le  C antique  Jet  Cantiquet  de 
SaLtnzn  interprets  ft  Ion  le  feta  myflique;  which  were  con- 
demned by  the  archbiihop  of  Paris. 

GWINIAD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 

GYARUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  12 
miles  in  compafs,  lying  to  the  call  of  Delos.  It  was 
a dt  fart  ifland,  and  allotted  for  a place  of  baniftunent 
by  the  Romans 

GYBING,  the  att  of  drifting  any  boom  fail  from 
one  fide  of  the  maft  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  underftand  this  operation  more  clearly,  it 
is  nectflary  to  remark,  that  by  a boom-fail  is  meant 
any  fail  whofe  bottom  is  extended  by  a boom,  the  fore- 
end  of  which  is  hooked  to  its  ropedive  maft ; fo  as  to 
fwing  occafiunally  on  cither  fide  of  the  veil'd,  deferi- 
bing  an  arch,  of  which  the  maft  will  be  the  centre. 
As  the  wind  or  the  coutfe  changes,  it  alfo  becomes 
frequently  neceflary  to  change  the  portion  of  the  boom, 
together  with  its  fail,  which  is  accordingly  fhifted  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  vcffel  as  a door  turn*  trpou  its 
hinges.  The  boom  is  pu(hcd  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail,  and  is  reftrained  in  a proper  (uua- 
tion  by  a flrong  tackle  communicating  with  the  vcflcl *• 
Hern,  and  called  the  fleet.  It  is  alfo  confined  on  the 
fore-part  by  another  tackle  called  the  guy. 

CYGJEUS  (anc.  geog. ),  called  alfo  Co/cut ; a Uke 
of  Lydia,  diftant  40  itadia,  or  5 miles,  from  Sardes. 

GYGES  (fab.  hift.),  a Lydian,  to  whom  Candaftles 
king  of  the  country  fhowed  his  wife  naked.  The 
queen  was  fo  inernfed  at  this  in  (lance  of  imprudence 
and  iufirmity  in  her  hufband,  that  (he  ordered  Gyges 
either  to  prepare  for  death  himitlf,  or  to  put  Candsulcs 
to  death.'  lie  chofc  the  latter  ; and,  marrying  the 
queen,  afeended  the  vacant  throne  about  71ft  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Mcrtn- 
nadx  who  icigticd  in  I.ydia.  He  icigntd  58  years, 
end  dtilioguifhcd  himfclf  by  the  immenfe  prefents  which 
he  madt  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (Herod.  1.  c.  8.) — 
According  to  Plato.  Gyges  defeended  into  a ch.dfm 
of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a brazen  horfr,  whofe 
fides  he  opened,  and  faw  within  the  body  the  carcafe 
of  a man  of  uncommon  fixe,  from  whofe  finger  he  took 
• brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  he  put  it  on  his  finger, 
rendered  him  invifiblc  ; and  by  means  of  its  virtue  he 
introduced  hioifclf  to  the  queen,  murdered  her  huf- 
band, and  married  her  and  ulurped  the  crown  of  Lydia. 
(Cic.  Of.  iii.  e.  9.) 

GYMNASIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  director  of 
the  gvmnafium.  He  had  two  deputies  under  him;  the 
one  called  xyjiarth%  who  prefided  over  the  athietx,  and 
had  the  ovcrfight  of  wrrftling  ; the  other  was gymnafej, 
who  had  the  direction  of  all  other  cxcrcifes. 

GYMNASIUM,  ill  Grecian  antiquity,  a place  fit- 
ted for  performing  cxcrcifes  of  the  body,  &c. — The 
word  is  Greek,  formed  of  >■»**•*,  •»  naked  by  rea- 
(00  thry  anciently  put  off  their  clothes,  to  piadt  fc  with 
the  more  freedom. 

Gymnafia,  according  to  Totter,  were  foil  ufed  xt 


Lacedaemon,  but  were  afterwards  very  common  in  all  Oj-mna- 
parts  of  Greece  1 and  imitated)  vcTy  much  augmented,  ^lum‘ 
and  improved,  at  Rome.  There  were  three  principal  * 
gymnafts  at  Athens;  the  academy  where  Plato  taught; 
the  Lyceum,  noted  for  Arifiotlc’s  led u res  ; and  the 
Cynofarges,  allotted  for  the  populace. 

Vitruvius  deferibes  the  flrudurc  and  form  of  the 
ancient  gymnulia,  hb.  v.  cap.  ti.  They  were  called 
gyrmnqfat  becaufe  fevend  of  tbe  exercifcs  were  perform- 
ed naked  ; and  paUjlrn,  irom  wreltliog,  which  was  one 
of  the  moll  ufual  cxcrcifes  there  : the  Romans  forae- 
times  alto  called  them  therm *,  bccaufc  the  baths  and 
bagnios  made  a principal  part  of  the  building. — It  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  perform  their  exercifcs  quite 
naked  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in 
drawers  ; which  they  did  not  lay  afide  before  the  3 ad 
Olympiad.  One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  practice : for  having  been  worded 
by  means  of  his  drawers  undoing  and  entangling  him, 
he  threw  them  quite  afide,  and  the  reft  afterwards  imi- 
tated him.  'They  were  not  (ingle  edifices,  but  a knot 
of  buildings  united,  being  fuffidently  capacious  to  hold 
many  thousands  of  people  at  once  ; and  having  room 
enough  for  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profef- 
fors  of  all  other  fciences  to  read  their  IrAuro, — and 
wrcftlcrs,  dancers,  and  all  others  who  had  a mind  to 
exercifc, — at  the  fame  time  without  the  lead  dillurb- 
ancc  or  interruption.  They  confided  of  a great  many 
parts.  Vitruvius  recites  no  Ids  than  u,  viz.  1.  The 
exterior  porticos,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyficians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read 
public  lcduies,  and  where  they  alfo  difputcd  and  rc- 
hearfed  their  performances.  2.  The  ephcbcum,  where 
the  youth  aftcmbled  very  early,  to  learn  their  cxcrcifes 
in  private,  without  any  fpc&ators.  3.  Thecoryccum, 
•podyterion,  or  gymnalterioa,  a kind  of  wardrobe, 
where  they  dripped,  cither  to  bathe  or  excrcile. 

4.  The  eUeothcfium,  alipterion,  or  unduarium,  ap- 
pointed for  the  unttions,  which  cither  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed the  ufe  of  the  bath,  wrdlling,  pancratia, 

5.  The  coniftrrium  or  coniftra,  in  which  they  covered 
thetnfclvcs  with  fattd  or  dull,  to  dry  up  the  oil  nr 
fweat.  6.  The  palacftra,  properly  fo  called,  where 
they  pra&iferi  wreflling*  the  pugillatc,  pancratia,  and 
divers  other  exerciies.  7.  The  fphxriftcrium  or  ten- 
nis-court, referved  for  cxcrcifes  wherein  they  ufed  balls. 

8 Large  unpaved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the 
fpacc  between  the  porticos  and  the  w-alig  wherewith  the 
edifice  was  funouoded.  y.  The  xydi,  which  were 
porticos  for  the  wredlers  in  winter  or  bad  weather, 
to.  Other  xyftis  or  open  alleys,  allotted  for  Cummer 
and  fine  weather,  (ome  of  which  were  quite  open,  and 
others  planted  with  trees.  1 1.  The  baths,  confiding 
of  fcvcr&l  different  apartments.  12.  The  ftadium,  a 
brge  fpacc  of  a femicircular  form,  covered  with  find, 
and  furrounded  with  teats  for  the  fpcClatoi*. 

lor  the  admmiftiation  of  the  gymnafia,  there  were 
different  officers:  the  principal  wcie,  t.  The  gymna- 
fiarchs,  who  w*s  thf  director  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
whole,  2.  The  xyftarcha,  who  prefided  io  the  xyftus 
or  ftadium.  3.  The  gymnaita,  or  mailer  of  the  excr- 
cifcs,  who  underftood  their  different  effedts,  and  could 
accommodate  them  to  the  different  complexions  of  the 
athlcta;.  4.  The  par  dot  riba,  whofe  bufinds  was  me- 
duoically  10  teach  the  exciciles,  without  underftaoding 
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their  theory  or  ufc.  Under  thefe  four  office ri  were  a 
number  of  fubaltcrns,  whole  names  diftinguilhed  their 
different  fund  ions. 

The  gymnaflic  exercife*  may  be  reduced  to  two  gene- 
ral claffes  ; as  they  depend  either  on  the  a&ion  of  the 
body  alone,  or  as  they  require  external  agents  or  in- 
flmments.  The  latter  confided  chiefly  in  mounting 
the  horie,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fwimming.  The 
former  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds  5 orchelticc,  and  pa- 
larilrice. 

The  orcheftice  comprehended,  l.  Dancing.  2.  Cu- 
biftice,  or  the  art  of  tumbling.  3.  Sphaeriftice  or 
tennis,  including  all  the  exereifes  with  pilse  or  balls. 

The  palseftrice  comprifed  all  exereifes  under  the  de- 
nomination palsfirm ; as  wreftling,  boxing,  pancratia, 
hoplomachia,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  difeus, 
the  exercife  of  the  javelin,  and  that  of  the  hoop,  deno- 
minated by  the  Greeks  */**•'»  which  confided  in  roll- 
ing an  iron  hoop  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter,  befet  with 
iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  appriftng  the  people  to 
give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amulement.  Both 
drength  and  flcill  were  requifite  in  direding  this  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  irpn  rod.  To  thefe 
mull  alfo  be  added  the  exereifes  belonging  to  the  me- 
dicinal gymnadics;  as,  r.  Walking.  2.  Vociferation, 
or  fhouting.  3.  Holding  one’s  breath.  Hodman 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  55  forts  of  exereifes  that 
were  praflifed  in  the  gymnaiia. 

GYMNASTICS,  Gymnastics,  or  the  Gym- 
nastic art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exereifes  of 
the  body,  whether  for  defence,  health,  or  diverfion. 
See  Gymnasium. 

Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art.  M. 
Burette  has  given  the  hillory  of  gymnadics  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Iufcriptions. 

On  the  firtt  cdablilhment  of  focicty,  men,  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  neceflity  of  military  exereifes,  for  repel- 
ling the  infults  of  their  neighbours,  inftituted  games 
and  propofed  prixesto  animate  their  youth  to  combats 
of  divers  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  drength 
and  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
a ball,  or  tolling  a quoit,  together  with  wredling,  dec. 
were  exereifes  fuited  to  the  manner  of  lighting  in  thofe 
days  ; fo  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  aged,  who  fat  as  their  judges,  and  difpen- 
fed  prizes  to  the  conquerors  ; till  what  was  originally 
only  amufement,  became  at  length  a matter  of  fuch 
importance,  as  to  intered  great  cities  and  cutire  nations 
iu  its  practice.  Hence  arofc  an  emulation  and  eager- 
nefs  to  excel,  in  hopes,  one  day,  of  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  which 
was  the  highefl  honour  a mortal  could  arrive  at : nay, 
they  went  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  even  gods  and 
demigods  were  not  infenfiMc  of  what  men  were  fo 
captivated  with  ; and,  in  confequence  hereof,  to  in- 
troduce the  grcatcll  part  of  thefe  exereifes  into  their 
religious  ceremonies,  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
the  funeral  honours  done  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

Though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  prccife  epochs 
of  the  gymnaflic  art,  yet  it  appears  from  (evcral  p adages 
in  Homer,  and  particularly  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  he  deferibes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeril 
of  Patroclus,  that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.  From  that  delcription,  which  is  the 
earlicft  monument  now  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymoa* 
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flics,  it  appeals,  that  they  had  chariot- races,  boxing,  Grnma- 
wrcftling,  foot-races,  gladiators,  throwing  the  difeus,  “*• 
drawing  the  bow,  and  hurling  the  javelin  \ and  it  fhould  0ni!Lfo- 
feem,  from  the  particular  account  Homer  gives  of  thefe  phiit'*. 

exereifes,  that  even  then  the  gymnaflic  art  wanted  liulc  * 

of  perfection  : fo  that  when  Galen  fays  there  was  no 
gymnaflic  art  in  Homer’s  days,  and  that  it  began  to 
appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  be  underflood  of 
the  medicinal  gymnaflics  only.  This  latt,  indeed,  had 
its  rife  later  ; bccaufc,  while  men  continued  fober  and 
laborious,  they  had  nooccafion  for  it}  but  when  luxu- 
ry and  idle  nefs  had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  neceffity 
of  applying  to  phyficians,  thefe,  who  had  found  that 
nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  the  prefervation  and 
rc-eftablilhment  of  health  as  exereifes,  proportioned  to 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  fexea,  did  not  fail 
to  refer  them  to  the  practice  of  gymnaflics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicut,  prior  a little 
time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  liril  who  introduced  this 
art  into  phylic  ; and  his  fucceflors,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience of  its  ufcfulnefs,  applied  ihemfclvcs  in  earneff 
to  improve  it.  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen, 
has  given  inflanccs  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  exercife  in 
general,  and  of  the  particular  effects  of  walking,  with 
regard  to  health ; alfo  of  the  different  forts  of  races, 
either  on  foot  or  horfeback  ; leaping,  wreflling,  the 
exercife  of  the  fufpeaded  ball,  called  corjau,  chirono- 
ray,  un&ions,  frictions,  rolling  in  the  fand,  &c.  But 
as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exereifes  of  thegym- 
naitic  art  in  their  praclice.it  came  to  be  divided  between 
them  and  the  mailers  of  martial  and  athletic  exereifes, 
who  kept  fchools,  .the  number  of  which  was  greatly  in- 
ercafed  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Romans  alfo  caught 
the  fame  taile ; and,  adopting  the  military  and  athle- 
tic exereifes  of  the  Greeks,  they  improved  and  advan- 
ced them  to  the  utmotl  pitch  of  magnificence,  not  to 
fay  extravagance.  But  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  in- 
volved the  arts  in  its  roin,  and,  among  others,  gymna- 
flicB  and  medicine  ; which  lafl  unhappily  then  relin- 
quilhed  the  title  it  had  to  the  former,  and  has  neglected 
to  refume  it  ever  fince.  • 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  hillory,  a name  given 
by  Dr  Hill  to  the  pyritat  of  a Ample  internal  flruCture, 
and  not  covered  with  a cruft.  Stc  Pyrites. 

Of  thefe  there  arc  only  two  fpecics.  1.  A green  va- 
rioufly  lhaped  kind.  2.  A botryoide  kind. 

The  firtt  fpecics  is  tht  moft  common  of  all  the  pyri- 
tar,  and  appears  under  a great  diverfity  of  ihapes.  It  is 
very  hard  aud  heavy,  very  readily  gives  fire  with  ftccl, 
but  will  not  at  all  fermeut  with  aquafortis.  The  fecond 
fpccirs  is  very  elegant  and  beautiful,  and  its  ufual  co- 
lour is  a very  agreeable  pale  green  j but  what  moft  di- 
ftinguilhes  it  from  all  other  pyritse  is,  that  its  furfccc  is 
always  beautifully  elevated  into  tubercles  of  various 
fixes,  refcmbliilg  a clutter  of  grapes. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  a let  of  Indian  philofophcrs, 
famous  in  antiquity  5 fo  denominated  from  their  go- 
ing barefoot.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Gnek 
yvfi,- r*f»ns,  q.  d.  a fophift  or  philofopher  who  goes 
naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  pbilofophcTS, 
whom  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go 
naked  ; as  that  of  PcrifmUt'ut  was  given  to  thofe  who 
philolophifed  walking.  The  Gymnolophills,  however, 
did  not  go  abfoluicly  naked ; but  only  clothed  them- 
H h a fclvct 
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Oymrofc-  fctas  no  fart  Her  than  moUcfty  required.  . There  were 
f'“14‘  fume  <i  thefe  fi iges  in  Africa  ; but  the  molt  celebrated 

_ 'J  clan  of  them  «ot»  in  India.  The  African  gymnufo- 

*,  1 phi  Its  dwelt  upon  a mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the 

*■  Nile,  without  the  accommodation  either  of  houie  or 

cell.  They  did  not  form  themfelves  into  (bcictics  like 
t bo  Tc  of  India;  Hut  each  hail  hi  a private  recefs,  where 
he  (ludied  ami  performed  bw  devotions  by  himfcli.  If 
any  prrion  had  killed  another  by  chance,  he  app  ied  to 
thefe  f;igea  for  ahfcilution,  and  iif  emitted  to  wh never 
penMcu  tlicy  enjoined.  They  oliferted  an  rstnwnli* 
nary  frugality,  and  lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Lucan  aferihea  to  thele  Gymnofophiils  fever*! 
new  Uifcoveriea  in  allronomy. 
t A*  to  the  Indian  Gymncfopliiits,  they  dwelt  in  the 
woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wiul  product*  of  the 
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belonging  10  the  order  of  apodes.  They  haw  two  C ymrot. 
lenlacula  at  the  upper  lip  t the  eyes  are  covered  with  . ■ 

the  common  ikin  ; there  are  five  rayj  io  the  membrane 
of  the  ({ills  1 the  body  is  compreflcd,  and  carinatcd  on 
the  belly  with  a tin.  There  are  live  fpeciea,  the  mod 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  dcdricai,  or  electric  eel, 
called  by  the  French  mgwl'c  tn-IAaiuc.  Thia  tprcie-s 
is.  peculiar  to  Surinam  ; and  hr  found  in  the  tricky  parts  Piste 
of  the  river,  at  a great  diliance  from  the  fca.  The  mull  CdXXl 
accurate ^deferiptinn  we  have  of  this  liih  is  iu  the  Pmlo- 
foplucal  Trauiaetrons  for  1775,  where  Ale*.  Carden, 
ivL  1).  «i>e»  an  accouut  of  time  of  them  brought  to 
Charkttowii  in  Sooth  Carolina.  The  larged  .was  a- 
bout  three  feel  eight  inches  in  length,  attd  might  have 
been  from  10  to  14  inches  in  circumference  abom  the 
tbickeil  patt  of  its  body.  The  head  was  large,  broad. 


earth,  and  never  drank  wile  nor  married.  Sonic  of  flat,  and  lmroilr  ; imprt  ffc  i here  and  there  with  holes 
them  prs&ifod  phylic,  and  travelled  from  one  place  as  if  perforated  with  a bluot  needle,  ef|jcci'ally  towards 
to  another;  thefe  were  particularly  famous  for  ibrir  the  fide*,  where  they  were  more  regularly  ranged  in  a 
remedies  againlt  barrennefs.  Some  of  them,  like-  line  on  each  fide.  Tin  re  were  two  notttils  on  each 
wife,  pretended  to  practiic  magic,  and  to  fureic!  fu-  lidc;  the  firll  large,  tubular,  and  elevated  above  tire 

ture  events.  fuiface;  the  others  I'null,  and  level  sritb  the  ikin.  The 

In  general,  the  Gymnofophids  were  wife  and  teamed  eyes  were  hr.all,  flattiiii,  mil  0f  a hlrufit  colour, placed 
men  : their  maims  and  difoourfea,  recorded  by  bido-  aliont  tin  ce  quartern  of  an  inch  Intend  the  noltrilsc 
riant,  do  not  in  the  leail  favour  of  a barbarous  odnea-  The  whole  body,  from  about  four  inche.  below  the 
rion  i but  ai  r plainly  the  refult  of  great  fenfe  and  deep  triad.  wat  clearly  dillinguilhud  into  four  Initgitudinal 
thought.  They  kept  up  the  dignity  of  thuir  chars,  - parts  or  divtfious.  The  upjier  part  or  back  was  of  a 
ter  to  fo  high  a degree,  that  it  was  never  their  cu-  dark  colour,  and  fcpatalcd  from  the  iithci1  parts  on 
flom  to  wait  upon  any  body,  not  even  upon  BOM  each  lidc  by  the  lain-ai  l/ntu  Tliefc  lines  took  their 
themfelves.  They  believed  the  immortality  and  Irani-  rife  at  the  bale  of  the  head,  jufl  above  the  pectoral  linn, 
migration  of  the  foul : they  placed  the  chief  happinefs  and  run  down  the  udea,  gradually  converging  as  the 
of  man  in  a contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  the  lilh  grew  fmallcr  to  the  tail.  The  fecund  divuinn  was 
pleafurCi  of  fenfe,  and  gloried  in  having  given  faithful  of  a lighter  and  drain  colour  than  ihc  firll,  inclining 
and  difinterelhed  CDunfels  to  princes  and  magidratc-.  It  lobluc.  It  fccaied  to  fwcil  uut  on  each  fide  ; but  to- 
is  fat'd,  that  when  they  became  old  and  infirm,  they  wards  the  under  part  it  ia  again  contracted  and  fiurp- 
threw  themfelves  into  a pile  of  burning  wood,  in  order  cued  into  the  third  part  oe  -anaw.  Thia  pan  is  cati- 
to  prevent  the  tniferie*  of  an  advanced  age.  One  of  ly  difiinguifhcd  from  the  other  two  by  its  tliinaefs,  its 
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apparent  laxndh,  and  by  the  reticulated  Ikin  of  a more 
grey  ami  light  colour,  with  which  it  14  covered.  The 
Carina  begins  about  fix  or  ieven  inches  bdow  the  bafe  of 
the  head  ; and,  gradually  deepening  or  widening  as  it 
goes  along,  reaches  down  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  thin- 
ned. Trie  fourth  part  is  adoiig,  deep,  fuft,  and  wavy 
fin,  which  takes  its  rife  about  three  or  four  inches  at 
moil  below  the  head  ; and  thus  run*  down  the  lharp 
edge  of  the  Carina  tu  the  extremity  of  tbe  tail.  Tile  fi- 
t nation  of  the  aims  was  very  lingular ; being  an  inch 


them,  named  C , thus  burnt  bimfclf  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Apuleiusf deferibes theGymnofophifts thus:  ‘‘They 
are  ail  devoted  to  th£  dudy  of  wrfjom,  both  the  elder 
matters  and  the  younger  pupils  ; and  what  tu  me  ap- 
pears the  mod  amiable  tiling  in  their  character  is,  that 
they  have  an  averfion  to  idlencfa  and  indolence  : ac- 
cordingly, as  foon  as  the  table  is  fpread,  before  a bit 
of  .victuals  be  brought,  the  youths  arc  all  called  toge- 
ther from  their  fevcral  places  add  offices,  and  the  ma- 
tters examine  them  what  good  they  have  done  lince  more  forward  than  the  pectoral  Sue.  Externally  it  feenr” 
the  fnn-rife  : here  one  relates  fomething  he  has  dil'co-  cd  to  be  a pretty  large  i-iuu  j but  tbc  foraitd  excre- 
vered  by  meditation  ; another  has  learned  fomething  by  marts  were  only  the  live  of  a quill  of  a common  dung- 
demoodration  ; and  at  for  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  hill-fowl.  There  were  two  pcctural  fius  tilualcd  iud 
allege  why  they  fhottld  dine,  they  are  turned  out  to  behind  the  head,  fcaixely  an  inch  in  length:  of  a very 
work  fading.”  thin,  delicate  confidence,  and  orbicular  drape.  They 

The  great  leader  of  the  Gymnofophids,  according  feemed  to  be  chiefly  ufcfol  in  fopporting  and  railing 
to  Jerome,  was  one  Buddat,  called  by  Clemens  Butta,  the  bead  of  the  Silt  when  he  came  up  to  breathe  t 
who  is  ranked  by  Suidaa  among  the  Urachmana.  That  which  he  was  obligtxl  to  do  every  four  or  five  minutes, 
lad  author  makes  Buddas,  the  preceptor  of  Manes  the  Acrofk  the  body  were  a number  of  fmall  bauds,  annular 
Perfian,  the  founder  of  the  Gymnofophids.  div/fions,  or  rattier  of  the  fkin.  By  means  of 

GYMNOSPERMIA,  in  botany,  (from  « na-  thefe  the  dfit  feemed  to  partake  of  the  vermicular  na- 
ked,” and  w.fu.  « feed the  fird  order  in  Lin-  ture,  had  the  power  of  lengthening  or  (hortening  Its 
meus’s  dais  of  didynatnia.  It  comprehends  thofe  plants  body  like  a worm,  and  could  fwim  backwards  as  well 
of  that  clafs  which  have  naked  feeds.  Tbe  feeds  are  as  forwards,  which  is  another  property  of  the  vcrrnicu- 
condantly  four  in  number,  except  in  one  genus,  via.  lar  tribe.  Every  now  arid  then  it  laid  itfelf  on  one  fide  in 
phryma,  which  is  monofpermous.  SceBorAuv.p.  411.  thewatcr,  asifto  rclt  —For  an  account  of  the  fingu- 
GYMNOTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  filhes  lar  propertic,  of  this  lilh,  fee  Er.tctx.errr,  #»  sej 
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OyMcettsi  GYNiECEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the  apartment 
4 of  the  women,  a feparaie  room  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
Cypfio.  houfe,  when  they  employed  thcmfelvca  in  (pinning, 
* * weaving,  and  needle- work. 

GYN./ECOCRACY,  denotes  the  government  of 
women,  or  a Hate  whcie  women  are  capable  of  the  fu- 
preme  command,  Such  are  Britain  and  Spain. 

GYNAXOCRATl’MENI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europxa,  inhabiting  the  ealleru  banks  of  the 
liver  Tamm'*,  near  it*  opening  into  the  Pains  Moensi*; 
thus  called,  *•  authors  relate,  betanfe  they  had  no  wo- 
lrnn  atmu.g  them  ; or,  rather,  bccanfc  they  '•etc  under 
the  dominion  of  tvomm.  The  word  is  formed  of 
>»*v  <**1  MM,  and  >{*r**^*»*  vanquijixjt  of  •¥•***  / 
overtime  q.  d.  overcome  by  women. 

Pa.  HariUmin,  in  his  note*  on  Pliny,  fays,  they  were 
thus  called,  becaufe,  after  a bottle  which  they  loft  a- 
gainft  tSic  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thrrmo- 
oocm,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  them,  in  order  to  get  them  children  : FtqooJvie- 
frit  ilnn  otrttqasrlur  ad  procuranJitm  at  Jobolcm.-—  Har- 
duuir.  calls  them  the  hufbands  of  the  A maroiM,  Amu- 
% ftjum  cotmnlta  ; for,  as  the  author  obferves  the  word 
uat'e  muft  be  retrenched  from  Pliny,  having  been  loift- 
ed  into  the  text  by  people  who  were  not  matters  of 
the  author's  meaning,  omit  Ammt.ottum  camutiia.  See 
Amazons.  '1  hey  who  take  the  Amadous  for  a fa- 
bulous people,  will  conclude  lire  fame  of  the  Gyuzco- 
cratunicnicu**. 

GY'NANDRIA,  (from  a “ woman  and 
•—p  a 44  mau/’J  The  name  of  the  20th  clafs  in  Lin- 
Mui’i  fexual  fytlcm,  confiding  of  plants  with  herma- 
phrodite dowers,  in  which  the  ftamioa  are  placed  upon 
t.'ie  ttyic,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  upon  a pillar- 
ftiaped  receptacle,  rcfcmbhng  a ttyic,  which  rites  in 
t lie  middle  of  the  dower,  and  bears  both  the  ftamina 
and  pointal ; that  is,  both  tho  fuppofed  organa  of  ge- 
neration. Sec  Bot4NV,  p.  430. 

The  flowers  of  this  clafs,  fays  Linnaus,  have  a mon-- 
ftrous  appearance,  arifing,  as  he  imagines,  from  the 
Angular  and  unufal  fttuation  of  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  an  outlandifh  tribe  of 
vagabonds,  who  difguifiug  rhemfelves  in  uncouth  ha- 
bits, fm raring  their  faces  and  bodies,  suid  framing  to 
themfelvet  a canting  language,  wander  up  and  down, 
a id,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  curing  difeafes, 
&c-  abul’e  the  coin  anon  people,  tnck  them  of  their  mo- 
ney, and  Heal  all  that  they  can  cuinc  at. 

They  arc  a 11  range  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
themfclve*  of  wandering  impottors  and  jugglers,  who 
made  their  firft  appearmoce  in  Germany  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century.  Munftcr,  it  is  true,  who 
is  followed  and  rrlied  upon  by  Spclman,  fixes  the  time 
of  their  firft  appearance  to  the  year  1417  : but  as  he 
owns  that  the  firtt  whom  lie  ever  iaw  were  in  1529, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  1 5 1 7 ; cfpcctally 
as  other  hilU;riana  inform  us,  that  when  Sultan  Selim 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  ifiy,  fevers  l of  the  na- 
tives refilled  to  fubmit  to  the  Turkifh  yoke,  aud  re- 
volted under  otic  Zingar.cus  ; whence  the  Turks  call 
them  Zing  suers  ; but  being  at  length  fnrroundcd  and 
bonilhed,  they  agreed  to  ddperfc  in  fioall  parties  all 
over  the  world,  where  their  luppofed  (kill  in  the  black 
art  gave  there  an  univcriai  reception  m that  age  of  fu> 


perdition  and  credulity.  In  the  com  pa  f 9 of  a very  few  Orpfie*. 
years  they  gained  fuch  a number  of  idle  profclyteav"  v 
(wl»o  itnitatid  their  language  and  complexion,  and  be- 
took themfelvts  to  the  lame  aits  of  chiromancy,  beg- 
ging, and  pilfering),  tliat  they  became  t rouble  fame,  and 
even  formidable,  to  moll  of  the  dates  of  Europe. 

Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France  in  the  year 
1560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591.  And  the  government 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier  : nr  in  155c* 
they  are  deicribed  by  Stat.  23.  Hen.  V III.  c.  10.  at 
44  an  outlandifti  people  calling  themf elves  Egyptians, 
ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandizr,  who  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  fhirc  to  fibre,  and  place 
to  place,  in  great  companies,  and  ufed  great,  fubtle,  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people  ; bearing  them  in1 
hand  that  they  by  pahniftry  could  tell  mens  and  wo- 
mens fortunes  ; and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fob- 
tilty  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo 
have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies." 
Wherefore  they  arc  directed  to  avoid  the  realm,  and 
not  to  return  under  pain  of  imprifonment,  and  forfei- 
ture of  their  goods  and  chattel*  j and  upon  their  trials 
for  any  felony  which  they  may  have  committed,  they 
(hall  not  be  intitled  to  a jury  </r  metketaic  hngu*.  And 
afterwards  it  is  enabled,  by  ttacutes  ill  and  2d  Ph.  and 
Mary,  c.  4.  and  5th  Elia.  c.  so.  that  if  any  fuch  per- 
fons  ihall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom,  the  importer 
(kali  forfeit  40I.  And  if  the  Egyptians  themfclves  re- 
main one  month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  perfon  be- 
ing 14  years  old,  whether  natural- born  fubjeft  or  ftran- 
ger,  which  hath  been  feen  or  found  in  the  fellow  (hip 
of  foch  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  difguifed  him  or  her- 
feif  like  them,  ftiaU  remain  ip  the  fame  one  month  at 
one  or  fcveral  times,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clem.  And  Sir  M.  Hale  informs  us,  that  at  one 
Suffolk  affizes,  no  lefs  than  1 3 perfons  were  executed 
upon  thefe  ttatutes  a few  yearn  before  the  reftoration. 

But,  to  the  honour  of  our  national  humanity,  there 
art  no  inftanccs  more  modem  than  this  of  carrying 
thefe  laws  into  praflicc ; and  the  laft  fanguinary  act 
is  itfelf  now  repealed  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 

In  Scotland  they  feerr.  to  have  enjoyed  fome  (hare 
of  indulgence;  for  a writ  of  privy  Aral,  dated  1594, 
fopports  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of  .Little  Egypt,  in 
the  execution  of  juftice  on  his  company  and  folk,  con- 
form to  the  Ijws  of  Egypt,  and  in  punifhing  certain 
per  ions  there  named  who  rebelled  agninll  him,  left 
him,  robbed  him,  and  refuted  to  return  home  with 
him.  James’s  fubjitts  are  commanded  to  afGil  in  ap-. 
prehending  them,  and  in  aflitting  lfow  and  his  adhe- 
rent* to  return  home.  There  is  a like  writ  in  his  fa- 
vour from  Mary  Q^of  Scots  1 553,  and  in  15J4  he 
obtained  a pardon  tor  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small.  So 
that  it  appears  he  bad  (laid  long  in  Scotland,  and  per- 
haps fome  of  the  time  in  England;  and  from  him  this 
kind  of  ttrolling  people  might  receive  the  name  of 
Faru  (jiinj,  which  they  ft  ill  retain.  „ 

A very  circumflaritial  account  of  this  Angular  race 
of  vagrants  has  beou  lately  given  in  an  exprefs  Inquiry 
concerning  them,  written  in  German  by  H.  M.  G. 
Grrllman,  and  traoftated  by  Mr  Rapcr.  It  is  incre- 
dible to  think  how  this  regular  (warm  of  banditti  lias 
fpread  itfelf  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tlicy  wander 
about  in  Afia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and,  like 
locuiis,  have  over- run  molt  of  the  European  nations. 

In 
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Ovpfies.  In  the  reign*  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Eliza-  it  be  carrion  of  a (heep,  hog,  cow,  or  other  bead,  Oftflea. 
u._v_  . a8  we  ^avc  fcent  they  were  fet  up  as  a mirk  of  horfe-flefh  only  excepted  ; they  are  fo  far  from  being  * mJ 
general  perfection  in  England  ; yet  their  number*  do  difguded  with  it,  that  to  eat  their  till  of  fuch  a meal, 
not  appear  to  have  much  diminifhed.  Spain  is  fup*  it  to  them  the  height  of  cpicurifm.  When  any  one 
jyjfed  by  Mr  Twifs  to  contain  40,000  of  thefe  va-  cenfurcs  their  tatte,  or  (hows  furprife  at  it.  they  an* 
grants;  but  by  other*  60,000 ; and  by  fame  even  double  fwer,  ••  The  flefh  of  a bead  which  God  kills,  mull  be 
that  number.  They  are  lefs  numerous  in  France  in  better  than  of  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  man.**  They 
confcquence  of  the  ftrittnefs  of  the  police.  In  Italy  therefore  take  every  opportunity  of  getting  fuch  dain- 
they  abound,  efpecially  in  the  dominions  of  the  church,  tics.  That  they  take  carrion  from  a laydall,  as  is  af- 
on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  fu-  firmed  of  the  gypfie*  in  Hungary,  is  by  no  means  cer- 
perftition,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the  tain,  any  more  than  that  they  eat  horfc-flcfh.  But  if 
ignorant.  They  are  fcattcred,  though  not  in  great  a bead  out  of  an  herd  dies,  and  they  find  it  before  it 
numbers,  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  becomes  rotten  and  putrified  ; or  if  a farmer  gives  them 
Ruffia  ; but  their  chief  population  is  in  the  fouth-eafl  notice  of  a cow  dead,  they  proceed,  without  hefita* 
parts  of  Europe,  which  feem  to  be  the  general  ren-  tion,  to  get  poffifOon  of  this  booty.  Their  favourite 
dezvous  of  the  gypfy  nation.  At  a moderate  compu-  object  is  animals  that  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 
tation  Europe  contains  more  than  feven  hundred  therefore,  whenever  a conflagration  has  happened,  ei- 
thoufand  of  thefe  vagabonds. — For  near  four  centuries  thcr  in  town  or  country,  the  next  day  the  gypiica, 
they  have  wandered  through  the  world  ; and  in  every  from  every  neighbouring  quarter,  aflcmble  and  draw 
region,  and  among  every  people,  whether  barbarous  or  the  fuffocated  half  confirmed  beads  out  of  the  afhes. 
civilifed,  they  hav.c  continued  equally  unchanged  by  Men,  women,  and  children,  in  troops,  are  extremely 
the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  the  bufy,  joyfully  carrying  the  flefh  home  to  their  dwel* 
force  of  example.  Their  Angular  phyfiognomy  and  ling-places  ; they  return  feveral  times,  provide  them* 
particular  manners  are  the  fame  in  every  country,  felves  plentifully  with  this  road  meat,  and  gluttonize 
Their  fwarthy  complexion  receives  no  darker  (hade  in  their  huts  as  long  as  their  noble  fare  lads, 
from  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tincture  The  gypfie*  have,  at  lead  in  Tranfylvania,  a fort  of 
from  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  ; they  contract  regular  government,  rather  nominal  than  real  or  effee* 
no  additional  lazinefs  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new  tivc.  They  have  their  leaders  or  chiefs,  whom  they 
indudry  in  England;  in  Turkey  they  behold  the  diflinguifh  by  the  Sclavonian  title,  lV*yw*de.  To 
mofque  and  thecrefccnt  with  equal  indifference  as  they  this  dignity  every  perfon  is  eligible  who  is  of  a family 
do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in  Europe,  dcfccndcd  from  a former  waywode  ;«but  the  preference 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilifed  life  they  continue  is  generally  given  to  thofe  who  have  the  belt  clothes 
barbarous;  and,  beholding  around  them  cities  and  fet*  and  the  molt  wealth  ; who  are  of  a large  fixture,  and 
tied  inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  the  earth,  not  palt  the  meridian  of  life.— -Of  religion,  however, 
and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vaga-  they  have  no  fenfe  ; though,  with  their  ufual  cunning 
bonds.  and  hypocrify,  they  profefa  the  eilablilhcd  faith  of  c- 


Thcy  paflionately  fond  of  ornament*  ; in  which  very  country  iu  which  they  five.  They  alfo  fpeak  the 
however  they  confult  neither  propriety  nor  confiilency  ; languages  of  the  xelpeCkive  countries,  yet  have  a lac* 
they  will  wear  an  old  laced  coat,  while  the  relk  of  the  guage  of  their  own  ; from  whence  derived,  authors 
garments  feared y hang  together.  In  Hungary  and  differ.  The  only  fcicnce  which  they  have  attained 
Tranfylvania,  their  fummer  habitations  are  tents  ; is  mufic.  Their  poetry  is  ungrammatical  indecent 
their  winter  ones  holes  10  or  12  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  rhyme. 

except  fuch  as  keep  inns,  or  cxercife  trades.  They  Their  general  character  and  capacities  are  thus  de- 
are  fond  of  plate,  particularly  filvcr  cups,  which  they  feribed  : Imagine  people  of  a childifh  way  of  thinking; 
bury  under  the  hearth  for  fccurity.  Their  principal  their  minds  filled  with  raw,  utuligellcd  conceptions; 
occupations  are,  finith’s  woik,  or  tinkers,  or  wooden  guided  more  by  fenfe  than  reafon;  uling  underftanding 
ware,  and  horfe-dealing ; and  in  Hungary  and  Tran-  and  reflection  fo  far  only  as  they  promote  the  gratih- 
fylvaiiia  they  are  executioners  of  criminals,  (layers  of  cation  of  any  particular  appetite ; and  you  have  a per- 
dead  beads,  and  waflier*  of  gold.  The  women  deal  fti\  (ketch  of  tlie  gypfie*  character.  They  are  lively, 
in  old  cloaths,  proditut'on,  wanton  dattces,  and  for-  uncommonly  loquacious  and  chattering ; fickle  in  the 
tunc  telling.  Notwithftauding  thefe  occupations,  the  extreme,  confequcntly  inconftant  in  their  purfuits;  faith* 
majority  of  this  people  ate  lazy,  beggars,  and  thieves,  lefs  to  every  body,  even  their  own  calk ; void  of  the 
They  bring  up  their  children  to  tbeir  own  profeffions,  lead  emotion  of  gratitude,  frequently  rewarding  bene- 
and  are  very  fond  of  them.  They  have  few  difurders,  fits  with  the  mod  infidious  malice.  Fear  makes  them 
except  the  mealies  and  fmall-pox.and  wcaknefa  in  their  flavifhly  compliant  when  under  fubjection;  but  having 
eyes,  occafioocd  by  the  fmoke,  and  live  to  an  advanced  nothing  to  apprehend,  like  other  timorous  people,  they 
age,  with  a flrong  attachment  to  life.  Their  phyfic  is  are  cruel.  Defire  of  revenge  often  caufes  them  to  take 
faffrou  in  their  foups,  or  bleeding.  the  mod  defperate  refolutions.  To  fuch  a degree  of 

Thefe  people,  however,  appear  to  be  di(kingui(hcd  violence  is  their  fury  fometimes  excited,  that  a mother 
by  different  Angularities  in  different  countries.  At  has  been  known,  in  the  cxcefs  of  palfion,  to  take  her 
lead  in  the  following  circumdancea  the  German  gyp-  final!  infant  by  the  feet,  and  therewith  firike  the  ob- 
fics  differ  widely  from  thole  we  coramouly  meet  with  je£k  of  her  anger,  when  no  other  iniirument  has  readily 
in  England.  It  is  a great  fead  to  them,  our  author  prettied  itlclf.  They  arc  fo  addicted  to  drinking,  as 
fays,  whenever  they  can  procure  a road  of  cattle  that  to  Cicniicc  what  is  mod  necelfary  to  them,  that  they 
died  of  any  dilUmpcr.  It  is  all  one  to  them,  whether  may  fcall  their  palate  with  fpirits.  They  have,  too, 

what 
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Gjpfics  what  one  would  litue  expeck,  an  enormous  (hare  of  va- 
— ■"V-"*  nity,  which  fhowa  iti’elf  in  their  fondnefs  for  fine 
clothes,  and  their  gait  and  deportment  a hen  drefled  in 
them.  One  might  imagine,  that  this  pride  would  have 
the  good  effect  to  render  a gypfy  cautious  not  to  he 
guilty  of  fuch  crime*  as  fubjeCt  him  to  public  lhatne ; 
hut  here  comes  in  the  levity  of  character,  for  he  never 
looks  to. the  rigl*  nor  to  the  left  in  his  iranfaftions.  In 
an  hour's  time  he  forgets  that  lie  is  juft  untied  from  the 
whipping  poll.  Hut  their  pride  is  grounded  on  mere 
jdle  conceit,  as  apptats  plainly  from  their  making  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abate  their  companions,  and  put 
on  a terrible  appearance  in  the  public  market,  where 
they  are  l’urc  to  have  many  fpcdatori  j they  cry  out, 
make  a violent  noife,  challenge  their  adverfary  to  light, 
but  very  feldom  any  thing  comes  of  it.  Thus  live  pip* 
fy  fecks  honour,  of  which  his  ideas  coincide  very  little 
with  thofc  of  other  people,  and  fometitnes  deviate  en- 
tirely from  propriety. 

41  Nothing  (continues  oar  author)  can  exceed  the 
unrtllraincd  depravity  of  manners  exitling  among  thefe 
people,  I allude  particularly  to  the  other  fex.  Un- 
checked by  apy  idea  of  flume,  they  give  way  to  every 
deli  re.  The  mother  endeavours,  by  the  mod  fcaitdalous 
arts,  to  train  up  her  daughter  for  an  offering  to  fen- 
fuality;  and  thu  is  fcarcc  grown  up  before  (he  becomes 
the  fcduccr  of  others.  Laziuefc  is  fo  prevalent  among 
them,  that  were  they  to  fubiid  by  their  owu  labour 
only,  they  would  hardly  have  bread  for  two  of  the  l’c* 
ven  days  in  the  week  This  indolence  increafes  their 
propentity  to  dealing  and  cheating,  the  common  attend- 
ants on  idlencfs.  They  feek  to  avail  thcmfelvcs  of 
every  opportunity  to  fati'fy  their  lawlcfs  deftres.  Their 
univerlal  had  character  there  foie  for  ticklcnefs,  infide- 
lity, ingratitude,  revenge,  malice,  rage,  depravity,  la- 
ziaefs,  knavery,  thicviihncfi,  and  cunning,  though  not 
deficient  in  capacity  and  clevcrnefs,  render  thefe  people 
of  no  ufe  in  focictv,  except  as  foldiers  to  form  maraud- 
ing parties.  Pcrfons  in  their  company,  and  under  their 
riilguife,  have  formed  dangerous  dciigns  again  It  cities 
and  countries.  They  have  been  ban  lined  from  atmoll 
all  civilized  dates,  in  their  turn,  except  Hungary  and 
Tranfyl vauia,  and  to  little  purpofe.  Our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  as  Turku  y would  allow  them  toleration, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  European  (fates  to  take  tome 
Heps  fur  cultivating  and  civilizing  them,  and  making 
them  ufcful*  llut  while  they  are  infcnliblc  of  religion 
and  llrongly  attached  to  their  own  manners,  it  ia  to  be 
feared  the  attempt  will  be  impracticable.  This  ap- 
pears from  a very  intelligent  Hungarian  lady's  expe- 
rience on  the  fubjed,  communicated  in  a letter  as  fol- 
lows : * There  are  a great  number  of  them  on  my 
rftates,  but  I have  permitted  two  families  in  particular 
toedabhdi  themfelves  at  the  place  of  my  own  rt-fidence, 
under  the  exprefs  condition  that  no  others  fhall  come 
here  and  join  them.  I took  all  poflible  pains  to  make 
them  reafonable  creatures.  I fet  the  elder  ones  to  work; 
the  younger  ones  tend  the  cattle.  1 obferved  that  they 
were  more  fund  of  horfet  than  any  thing  clfc;  for  which 
reafon  I placed  a gypfy  under  each  groom.  1 had  their 
children  clothed,  that  noac  of  them  might  be  running 
about  naked,  according  to  their  ufual  practice.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  cull  urn  was  become  nature  with 
them.  The  old  ones  worked  diligently  fo  long  as  any  bo- 
dy flood  over  them  ; the  moment  their  back  was  turn- 


ed, they  all  got  together  in  a circle,  their  legs  acrofs,  Gy\ fie* 
facing  the  fun,  and  chattered.  Thus  they  cannot  pof- 
fibly  earn  more,  indeed  hardly  fo  much,  as  would  tind 
them  bread,  although  very  cheap  wirh  us  \ fur  the 
bread  I give  them  docs  not  (land  me  in  half  a kreuucr 
the  pound.  Even  in  winter  they  cannot  bear  a hat  on 
their  head  nor  Ihocson  their  feet.  The  boys  run  like 
wild  things  wherever  they  are  fent,  either  on  foot  or 
on  hnrfcback  •,  but  thev  ipoil  horfes  unmercifully,  beat 
them  on  the  head,  jerk  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  fo  as 
to  make  them  run  down  with  blood.  They  cannot  be 
brought  by  any  means  whatever  to  drefs  horfes.  Cloath 
them  as  you  will,  they  always  fell  or  lofe  their  clo.it hs. 

In  a wotd,  one  cannot  but  oonfidcr  them  as  void  of 
rrafon ; it  is  really  (hocking  to  fee  even  well  grown 
children  put  whatever  they  find  into  their  mouths,  like 
infants  before  they  can  fpcak  ; wherefore  they  cat  every 
thing,  even  carrion,  let  it  iiink  never  fo  much.  Where 
a mortality  happens  among  the  cattle,  there  thefe 
wretched  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  greateil  num- 
bers/ 

The  origin  of  this  people,  as  we  have  fern,  has  been 
generally  believed  to  be  Egyptian  ; and  that  belief  is  as 
old  as  their  cxiflencc  in  Europe.  Thnmafius,  Salmon 
the  Enghfh  geographer,  and  lately  Signior  Gnfelmi, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  byr  fatisfaclory  evidence. 

This  theory,  however,  according  to  our  author,  is 
without  foundation.  The  Egyptian  defeent  of  thefe 
people,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  deflitute  of  proofs,  but 
the  moil  put! live  evidence  is  found  to  contradict  it. 

Their  language  differs  entirely  from  the  Coptic  ; and 
their  cuftoms  arc  very  different  from  thofc  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  They  are  iadeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt;  but 
they  wander  about  there  as  flrangers,  and  form  a di- 
ftinct  people,  as  in  other  countries.  The  expreflions  of 
Brllunitis  are  ftrong  and  dccifive : 44  No  part  of  the 
world,  I believe,  is  free  from  thofc  banditti,  wander- 
ing about  in  troops,  whom  wc  by  miitake  call  E?jp- 
tium  and  Bohemian t.  When  wc  were  at  Cairo,  and  in 
the  villages  bordering  on  the  Nile,  wc  found  troops  of 
thefe  flruUing  thieves  fitting  under  pdm-trees  ; and 
they  are  efleemed  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  well  as  a- 
mong  us” 

The  Egyptian  defeen?  of  the  gypfies  being  rejefted, 
our  author  next  endeavours  to  (how  that  they  come 
from  Hindollan.  The  chief  balls  of  his  theory,  how- 
ever, is  no  other  than  that  very  dubious  one,  a fimila- 
rity  of  language.  He  adds  a long  vocabulary  of  the 
gipfy  and  tbe  Hiudoilanic  languages ; in  which,  it 
mail  be  confefled,  many  words  are  the  fame  ; but  many 
arc  different.  A principal  proof  which  he  adduces  on 
this  bead  is  from  the  relation  of  Captain  Szckely  von 
Doba,  to  whom  a printer  in  1763  related,  that  a 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  church,  when  a ftudent 
at  Leyden,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  three 
young  Malabar  ftudents,  took  down  toco  of  their 
words,  which  he  fancied  corresponded  with  the  gipfy 
language  ; and  they  added,  that  a tract  of  land  id 
their  ifland  was  named  Qzigama.  He  repeated  thefe 
words  to  the  Rabcr  gypfics,  who  explained  them  with- 
out trouble  or  hclitation.  This  account  was  published 
in  the  Vienna  Gazette.  Suppoftng  thefe  three  young 
men  to  be  font  of  Bramios.  who  ufe  the  Sanfcrit,  the 
common  language  of  Hindollan  comes  as  near  to  that 
as  modern  Italian  to  pure  Latin.  The  companion  oi 

the 
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6)pfiet.  the  two  languages  takes  up  above  30  pages;  and  Mr  year*  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror  ravaged  India;  Cvpf#- 
Grellman  think*  it  ellablilhes  hid  lyftem.  The  fame  and  the  progrda  of  his  arms  was  attended  with  deva- 
opinion  is  maintained  by  Mr  Marfdcn,  in  a paper  upon  ft  at  ion  an  i cruelty.  All  who  made  reliflanee  wtrede-  _ 1 'n' 
this  fubjed  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Archcologia.  The  ftroyed;  th«»fe  who  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands  were  made 
numerals,  however,  both  in  HimloAsnic  and  gipfy,  dif-  (laves;  of  thefc  very  (laves  ic*o,oco  wire  put  to  death, 
ftr  greatly  as  dated  by  the  two  authors.  And  here,  as  As  on  this  occ.ifion  an  univerfal  panic  took  place,  what 
in  other  fuch  companion*,  one  is  atlonilhcd  at  the  ere*  could  be  raire  natural  than  that  a great  number  of  ter* 
dulity  of  the  comparers  of  orthoepy  and  orthography  rifted  inhabitants  fhould  endeavour  to  favc  themfclvci 
fas  a periodicidcriticobfeme),  which  can  have  no  con-  by  flight  ? — in  the  lail  place,  the  author  endeavours  to 


nc&ion  in  languages  with  which  we  are  not  perfe&ly  fa- 
miliar, even  were  both  languages  reduced  to  writing  by 
their  tefpc£li*c  people  : how  much  left,  then,  where  one 
of  the  two  language*  is  never  reduced  to  writing,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  gipfy,  but  is  blended  with  the  langirageof 
the  country  where  the  clan  rcfides  ? This  appears  from 
the  cotrefpondencc  of  fevcral  words  in  all  languages 
"With  the  gipfy.  Mr  Grellman  acknowledges  the  two 
gipfy  ver lions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  at  different  pe- 
riods, differ  fo  widely,  that  one  would  almoft  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  they  were  really  the  fame  lan- 
guage. We  think  we  can  difeern  a few  words  differ- 
ently indeed  written,  but  probably  pronounced  alike. 
Nor  can  we,  in  all  the  languages  in  which  Cham- 
bcrlaync  gives  the  I,ord'i  Prayer,  perceive  the  leail  re- 
fimblancc  to  the  gipfy  name  of  father,  Dade  and 
Dad,  except  in  the  Wellh,  Toad.  In  profecutin  g his 
argument,  Mr  Grellman  does  not  infill  on  the  limilarity 
of  colour  between  the  two  people,  nor  on  the  cowar- 
dice common  to  both,  nor  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Indians  to  tents,  or  letting  their  children  go  naked;  all 
thefc  being  traits  to  be  met  with  in  other  nation*  : but 
he  dwells  on  the  word  Pcd^ir,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
firfl  gipfy  leaders,  and  of  the  Indoftanic  god  of  mar- 
riage ; alfo  on  tlic  correfpoodcnce  between  the  travel- 
ling fmiths  in  the  two  people,  who  carry  two  pair  of 
bellows  ; the  Indian’s  boy  blows  them  in  India,  the  wife 
or  child  of  the  gipfy  in  Europe:  As  if  every  travelling 
tinker,  in  every  nation  where  tinkers  travel,  had  not 
the  fame  journeymen.  Jn  lafeivious  dances  and  chiro- 
mancy the  t wo  people  agree  ; nor  arc  thefc  uncommon 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Cxccflive  loquacity  of 
the  two  people  is  produced  as  limilar  ; as  if  no  other 
nations  in  the  world  were  loquacious.  Painter  refem- 
blancc*  arc,  a fondnefs  for  faffroo,  and  the  intermarry- 
ing only  with  their  own  people.  The  lad  pofition  in 
the  author’s  theory  is,  that  the  gipfies  are  of.tlie  lowed 
data  of  Indians,  namely,  Paruu,  or,  at  they  are  called 
in  Hindodan,  Sadert.  He  compares  the  manners  of 
this  clafs  with  thofe  of  the  gipfies,  and  enumerates  many 
circumdancc*  in  which  they  agree  : fume  of  the  com- 
arifona  are  frivolons,  -and  prove  nothing.  As  an  in- 
aoce  of  which  we  may  take  the  following  : * Gipfies 
are  fond  of  being  about  horles ; the  Sutlers  in  lodia 
likewife,  for  which  reafon  they  are  commonly  employ- 
ed as  liorfc-krepcTS  by  the  Europeans  refident  in  that 
country.’  This  rcafoning  does  not  prove  that  the  gip- 
fics  are  Suders,  any  more  than  that  they  arc  Arabians 
or  York  (hire  farmers. 

The  objections,  however,  to  which  this  learned  and 
indudrious  author’s  theory  is  liable,  are  fuch  as  only 
(how  it  to  be  by  no  means  (aliafadtocy  ; but  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  wrong.  It  may  poflibly  be  right;  and 
upon  this  fuppofition  the  caufe  of  their  emigration 
from  their  country,  he  conje&urcs,  not  without  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  war  of  Timur  Beg  in  India.  In  the 
N* ‘47- 


trace  the  route  by  which  the  gipliea  came  from  Hin- 
dollan  to  Europe  : but  here  he  jttllly  acknowledges 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fuljc£t  is  mere  furmtfe; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  after  peruhng  all  the  preceding 
details,  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
there  din  hangs  a cloud  over  the  origin  of  this  extraor- 
dinary race. 

GYPS  JPHILA,  in  botany  : A gcnuH  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  dccandna  clafs  of  plant*  ; 
aud  in  the  natural  method  ranking  tinder  the  2 2d  or- 
der, Corytytyflei.  The  calyx  is  monophyllou*,  campa- 
nutated,  and  augulatcd  ; the  petals  are  five  in  number, 
ovate,  and  feffiie ; the  capfule  globofe  and  unilocular. 

GYPSUM,  Plaster-stone*  or  ALdmjier ; a na- 
tural combination  of  the  calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic 
acid.  See  Alabaster. 

The  propci ti«A  of  gypfum,  according  to  Cron- 
Ardt,  are,  1.  It  is  looter  and  mote  friable  limn  A 
calcareous  earth.  2.  It  dors  not  effervefee  with  acids 
either  in  irs  crude  or  calcined  Hate  ; oral  moti  but  in  a 
x’ery  flight  degree,  in  proportion  to  wliat  it  wants  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  for  the  complete  fa turation  of  its  baft. 
3.  It  falls  into  powder  in  the  fire  very  readily.  4.  When 
burnt  without  being  made  red-hot,  its  powder  readily 
concretes  with  water  into  a mafs  which  foon  hardens  ; 
but  without  any  fenfible  heal  being  excited  in  the  ope- 
ration. 6.  According  to  our  autlior,  it  is  nearly  as 
difficult  of  fufion  as  lime  Hone ; and  (hows  almoft  the 
fame  effects  upon  other  bodies  with  limeftane,  though 
the  acid  of  vitriol  feem  to  promote  the  vitrification.  M. 
Magellan,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  has  found  mod 
of  the  gypfeous  kind,  particularly  the  fibrous,  to  melt 
in  the  fire  pretty  caiily  by  themfrives.  7.  Whep  melt- 
ed in  the  fire  with  borax,  if  puffs  and  bubble*  very 
much,  and  for  a longtime  during  the  fufion.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Magellan,  when  a final!  quantity  of  any  gyp- 
fum  is  melted  together  with  borax,  the  glafs  becomes 
colourlefs  and  tranfpaicot ; but  feme  forts  of  aluballer 
and  fparry  gypfse,  when  melted  in  quantity  with  borax, 
yield  a fine  yellow  tranfparent  coloured  glafs,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  beff  topazes ; hut  if  too  much  of  the 
gypfum  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  borax,  the  glafs 
becomes  opaque,  juft  a*  it  Itappcns  with  the  pure  lime- 
ttomr.  8.  When  burnt  with  any  inflammable  matter 
it  emits  a fulphureoun  fmell,  and  may  thus  be  decom- 
pounded, as  well  as  by  either  of  the  Fixed  alkaline  falls; 
but  if  this  latt  method  is  followed,  there  ought  to  be 
five  or  fix  times  as  much  fait  as  there  is  of  gypfum. 
9.  On  being  decompounded  in  this  manner  the  refi- 
duum  commonly  (hows  fuinc  fig  ns  of  iron.  The  fpe- 
cies  are, 

1.  Friable  gypfeous  earth  of  a white  colour,  found 
in  Saxony. 

%.  indurated  gypfum  of  a folid  texture,  the  particles 
of  which  are  not  vifiblt,  commonly  called  efobeijltr. 
This  is  fometimes  found  unfaturated  with  vitriolic  acid; 
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''Rypfum.  |*t  which  cafe  only  it  will  efimtfee  with  aquafortis,  as 
" * it  is  Lid  to  do  under  the  article  AtAiASTa*.  It  is 
very  cafily  fa  wed  or  cur,  and  takes  a dull  polifti.  It  is 
of  tevcral  kinds ; as,  white  ; dear  and  tranfparent  from 
Pcrfia,  opaque  from  Ttaly  and  Trepans  iu  Sicily ; of 
a yellow  Colour,  of  which  there  are  like  wife  two  kinds, 
tranfparent  and  opaque ; the  former  being  met  with  in 
the  eaftem  countries,  the  latter  in  Spain,  Brunnick 
informs  ua,  that  in  tliis  country  there  are  a great  many 
free  varieties  of  the  fpecics  we  treat  of;  and  from  hence 
he  fnppoCcR  that  the  ancient s obtained  the  beautiful 
alabatters  they  ufed.  Fabroni  tells  us,  that  a great  va- 
riety of  fine  alaba&ers  are  n»et  with  in  Italy.  Twenty- 
Tour  quarries  of  them,  etch  of  a different  colour,  are 
uow  worked  out  at  VoUcrra  t but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
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are  plenty  in  Dcrbyftiire  and  Nottinghantfcire,  fo  fine  Or* 

as  to  be  ufed  like  alabcfter,  that  is,  to  ukc  a fine  po-  B 1 

lilh.  In  the  counties  juft  mentioned  there  arc  large  Pythons.^ 
pits  of  this  kind,  alfo  in  raoft  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Se-  ’ f 
rern,  efpqpalty  at  the  Old  Paflage  in  Somerfetftiirc.  A 
very  fine  fcmipcllucid  foil'd  alahailer  is  found  in  Derby- 
(hire.  Very  fine  fibrous  talcs  are  alfo  found  in  the 
aSore  mentioned  pits  of  ftone,  and  many  other  placet. 

Selenite*  every  where  abound,  fothat  it  isimpoffiblc  to 
enumerate  the  different  places.  Very  fine  gypfeoua 
drufen  are  found  in  Sheppcy  Ifle,  and  tome  exceedingly 
beautiful,  large  and  clear  as  crvftal,  have  been  dug  from 
the  falt-rocks*  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  The  felenitet 
rhomboidalcs  is  found  in  plenty  ia  England,  tho*  rare 
in  other  countries.  Shotover  hill  in  Oxfordshire  is  re- 


the  Romans  brought  the  grcaleft  part  of  the  datallers 
they  made  ufc  of  from  Greece. 

3.  Gypfum  of  a fcaly  texture,  or  common  plafter  of 
Paris.  This  is  found  in  many  different  countries,  of 
two  kinds;  vie.  white  with  coarfe  feales, or  with  fmall 
fcalcs  ycUawifli  or  greyith.  According  to  Bergman, 
plafter  contains  vVr  °f  vitriolic  acid,  AV  Pure  calea- 
reous  earth,  and  at  of  water.  It  is  folublc  in  500 
times  iu  weight  of  warm  water,  or  450  time*  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  well  known  by  its  pro- 
perty r»f  forming  an  hard  mafs  with  water  after  being 
flightly  burned  ; and  during  this  confolidatiaa  a (light 
degree  of  heat  is  produced,  J hough  lefs  than  when  lime 
it  flaked.  It  is  often  employed  in  buildiug  ; and  may 
be  taken  off  and  ufed  again  and  again  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

4.  Fibroua  gypfum,  or  plafter  ftone,  has  likewife  two 
▼arietics,  viz.  with  coarfe  or  with  fine  fibres.  It  is  of  a 
-white  colour. 

5.  Selenitcs,  or  fpar-like  gypfum,  by  fume  alfo  call- 
ed man*,  and  confounded  with  the  clear  and 

tranfparent  mica.  It  is  found  of  two  kinds,  clear  and 
tranfparent,  or  yellowilh  and  opaque. 

ft,  CryiUUized  gypfum,  or  gypfeous  drufen.  This 
•{*  found  corapofed  of  swedge* (haped  and  fometimef 
■of  capillary  cryftals,  fometimes  white  and  fometimes 
ycllowifh. 

7.  Stah&itical  gypfum  is  found  of  a great  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  colours.  When  found  in  large  pieces 
it  commonly  varies  between  white  and  yellow,  and  like- 
wife  in  its  tranfpareocy  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
•maf*.  It  is  ufed  a*  aiataftcr  in  fcveral  works. 

Befides  the  countries  already  mentioned,  England 
abounds  with  fubftaace*  of  & gypfeous  nature.  There 


markable  for  them.  The  Ifle  of  Sheppcy  affords  a kind 
of  fpar-like  gypfa,  of  a fibrous  nature,  and  always  ac- 
creting like  the  radiations  of  a llaron  the  feptaiia,  and 
thence  called  JiAla  Jcparii, 

The  principal  ufe  of  gypfum  is  as  a material  for  fcoafl 
flat ucs  and  figures  of  various  kind*,  alfo  for  moulds  for 
catting  wax-work,  Uc.  It  has  lately  been  introduced 
as  a manure  in  Fiance  and  America,  though  its  fuccefa 
in  this  rcfpciR  has  not  yet  been  fufficicntly  experienced. 

GYR-falco,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a large  and 
fierce  fpecics  of  falcon,  called  in  Englifti  th ejtr-faUon, 

Sec  Fa  i.co. 

It  is  a very  bold  and  daring  bird,  attacking  all  other 
fowl  without  referve,  particularly  the  heron  and  dork 
kinds.  The  other  falcons  are  all  afraid  of  this. 

GYRINUS,  in  zoology  ; a germs  of  infects  of  the 
colcoptcra  order.  The  generic  characters  are  : The 
ant  come  arc  cylindrical,  ttiff,  and  fliortcr  than  tkfJdJvxiT 
head ; and  the  eyes  are  four,  two  on  the  upper  and  * 

two  on  the  under  part  of  the  head.  Mr  Barbot,  how- 
ever, fays  that  the  eyes  only  appear  on  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  head,  but  that  they  arc  not  four. 

The  uatator,  or  common  water- flea,  is  of  a bright 
black  colour  ; the  feet  are  yellow,  flat,  and  -large  ; the 
iafell  is  in  length  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  run* 
with  great  celerity  in  circles  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  plunging  down  in- 
ttantaneoufly  when  attempted  to  be  taken.  There  are 
eight  other  fpecics,  which  frequent  the  waters  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  globe. 

GYSHORN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh,  fituated  on  the  river  Alter,  in  E.  Long. 

10.  45.  N.  Lai.  52.  50. 


HThe  eighth  letteT  and  fixth  confonant  in  our  al- 
* phabet ; though  fomc  grammarians  will  have  it 
to  be  only  an  afpiration,  or  breathing.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  difpute  its  being  a di- 
ll in  <*t  found,  and  formed  in  a particular  manner  by 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  U 


the  organs  of  fpcech,  at  lead  in  our  language ; wit* 
nefs  the  words  eat  and  beat,  arm  and  harm,  ear  and 
tar,  at  and  hat,  & c.  as  pronounced  with  or  without 
the  h. 

It  is  pronounced  by  a ftrong  exfpiration  of  the  breath 
I i between 
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Ha*g  between  the  lips,  clcfing,  as  it  were,  hy  a gentle  motion 
Q of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly 
^k^U.a.  approaching  the  palate. 

" * There  feems  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our  b,  which 

is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romans,  derived  its  figure 
» from  that  of  the  Hebrew  n.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, molt  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ufed  the 
fame  figure  with  our  H,  which  in  the  fcricsof  all  tbefe 
alphabets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth 
letter. 

H,  ufed  as  a numeral,  denotes  200;  aodwithadalh 
over  it,  H,  200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  H was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
denote  homo,  ferret,  bora,  See.  Thus  H.  B.  flood  for 
hares  bonorum  ; and  H.  S.  corruptly  for  JL  L S.  fe- 
fiercc  ; and  II.  A.  for  Hadrian  us. 

HAAG,  or  Mac,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  feated  on  a hill  on  the  welt  fide  of  the 
river  Inn,  in  E.  Long.  12.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  16. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  tbe  twelve  Iefler  prophets, 
whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Teftamcnt.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  with 
p bbrth  ; and  fignifies  44  a wrdller.”  There  is  no  pre- 
cife  time  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  this  Habakkuk 
lived  ; but  from  his  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldean?,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  prophefied 
before  Zcdckiah,  or  about  the  time  of  Manafich.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  prophe- 
cies which  arc  not  extant  : but  thofc  that  are  indifpu- 
tably  bis,  are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  thefc  the 
prophet  complains  very  pathetically  of  the  diforders 
which  he  oblcrvcd  in  the  kingdom  of  Judx-a.  God  re- 
veals to  him,  that  he  would  fhortly  punifh  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Chaldxans. 
lie  forctels  the  conquefls  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  me- 
tamorphofts,  and  death.  lie  forctels,  that  the  vail  dc- 
figns  of  Jchoiakim  would  be  frustrated.  He  fpcaks 
againll  a prince  (probably  the  king  of  Tyre)  who  built 
with  blood  and  iniquity  ; and  he  accufes  another  king 
(perhaps  the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having  intoxicated  his 
friend,  in  order  to  difeover  his  nakednefs*  The  third 
chapter  is  a fong  or  prayer  to  God,  whofe  majedy  he 
cltfcribcs  with  the  utmoft  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  ex- 
prclfion. 

HABAT,  a province  of  A fit,  in  Barbary,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  fur  rounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  principal  towns  arc  ArzilJa,  Tetuan,  and 
Ceuta  ; which  lift  is  in  pofleflion  of  the  Spaniards. 

HABDALA,  a ceremony  of  the  Jews  obferved  on 
the  evening  of  the  fabbath,  vvhtn  every  one  of  the  fa- 
mily is  come  home.  At  that  time  they  light  a taper 
or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  lead.  The  mailer  of  the 
family  then  takes  a cup,  with  fome  wine,  mixed  with 
fragrant  fpiccs,  and  having  repeated  a paflage  or  two 
of  fcripture,  aa  for  example,  “ I will  take  the  cup  of 
&lvation,”  See.  Pfal.  cxvi.  and  44  The  Jews  had  light 
and  gladnrfs”  See.  Eflh.  viii.  lie  bkfTes  the  wine  and 
fpiccs.  Afterwards  he  blefles  the  light  of  the  lire;  and 
then  cads  bis  eyes  on  his  hands  and  nails,  as  remem- 
bering that  he  is  going  to  work.  The  whole  is. in- 
tended to  fignrfy,  that  the  fabbath  is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
follows.  For  tin’s  rcafou  the  ceremony  is  called  Hab - 
4 ah,  which  fignilici  “ diilin&iau.”  After  the  ccrc- 


H ABE  AS  corpus,  in  law,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
cafes  of  Faije  JupknoNMSNr.  The  incapacity  of  the 
three  other  remedies  referred  to  under  that  article,  to 
give  complete  relief  in  every  cafe,  hath  almofl  entirely 
antiquated  them,  and  hath  caufed  a general  rccourfe 
to  be  had,  in  behalf  of  perfons  aggrieved  by  illegal 
imprifonment,  to  the  prclcnt  writ,  the  moll  celebra- 
ted in  the  Englilh  law.  Of  this  there  arc  various 
kinds  made  ufc  of  by  the  courts  at  Wcilminflcr,  for 
removing  prifoners  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eaiy  adminidration  of  jullice.  Such  is  the  ha- 
Itas  corpus  ad  refpondendvm,  when  a man  hath  a caufe 
of  aftion  againll  one  who  is  confined  by  the  proccfs  of 
fome  inferior  court ; in  order  to  remove  the  prifoner, 
and  charge  him  with  this  new  aftion  in  the  court 
above.  Such  is  that  ad  fatisfacimdum,  when  a prifo- 
ner hath  had  judgment  againll  him  in  an  aftion,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  defirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fupc- 
rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution. 
Such  alfo  arc  thofc  <ul  profrquer.dum,  teflifeandum,  de- 
li brand  um,  &c.  ; which  ilfuc  when  it  is  ncccflary  to 
remove  a prifoner,  in  order  to  profccutc  or  bear  tefti- 
mony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jurif- 
diftlon  wherein  the  fsft  was  committed.  Such  is, 
la  Illy,  the  cortimon  writ  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum, 
which  ilfiies  out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Wcftminfter- 
hall,  when  a perfon  is  fued  in  fome  inferior  jurifdiftion, 
and  is  defirous  to  remove  the  aft  ion  into  the  fuperior 
court ; commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  caufe 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre- 
quently denominated  an  habeas  corpus  cam  caufa),  to 
do  and  receive  whatfoever  the  king’s  court  fhall  confi- 
der  in  that  behalf.  This  is  a writ  gratitable  of  com- 
mon right,  without  any  motion  in  court ; and  it  io- 
dantly  fuperfcdcs  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difeharge  of* 
prifoners,  it  is  ordered  by  datutc  1 Si  2 P.  & M-c.  13. 
that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall  ifluc  to  remove  any  prifoner 
out  of  any  goal,  unlcfs  figued  by  fome  judge  of  the 
court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexa- 
tious delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,  it  is  enafted 
by  llatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.  that,  where  the  judge  of 
an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a barrider  of  three  years 
Handing,  no  caufe  fhall  be  removed  from  thence  by 
habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  iffue  or  demurrer  de- 
liberately joined  : that  no  caufe,  if  once  remanded  to 
the  inferior  court  by  writ  of  procedendo  or  other  wife, 
fliall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed  : and  that  no 
cattle  dull  be  removed  at  all,  if  the  debt  or.dam&gcs 
laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  the  Turn  of 
five  pounds.'  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the  ilatutr,  by  procuring 
• nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  another  aftion  for  five 
pounds  or  upwards  (and  then  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  actions  together), 
it  is  therefore  ensfted  by  ilatutc  12  Geo.  I,  c.  29. 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  aftions  as 
arc  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithAanding 
other  aftions  may  be  brought  againll  the  fame  defend- 
ant to  a greater  amount. 

But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  in  all  maaner  of 

illegal 
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, n»b«s  illegal  confinement,  it  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fuljici- 
Cot\uu  * fnjum  . dire&cd  to  the  perfon  detaining  another,  arid 
^ ’ commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prifoner, 

Vvmmtmt,  w‘1^  l^c  and  c#u^c  °f  his  caption  and  detention, 

ad  faciendum,  fubjuiendum,  ft  recipiendum , to  do,  fnb- 
mit  to,  and  receive  whatfoever  the  judge  or  court 
awarding  fuch  writ  (hall  confidcr  in  that  l>e half.  Thu 
it  a high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  com- 
mon law  ifluiug  out  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  nut 
only  in  term-time,  but  alfo  during  the  vacation,  by  a 
fat  from  the  chief  jufiice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges, 
and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king’s  dominions  ; 
for  the  king  is  at  all  timet  imitlcd  to  have  an  account 
why  the  liberty  of  any  of  hit  fuhjcCls  it  rrllraincd, 
wherever  that  rcllraint  may  be  indicted.  If  it  ilfuea 
in  vacation,  it  it  ufually  returnable  before  the  judge 
himfclf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himfclf 
thereon  ; unlefs  the  term  (hould  intervene,  and  then  it 
may  be  returned  in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  picas  and  exche- 
quer, as  being  an  officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court,  an  ha- 
beas corpus  cut fuhju iaulum  might  alfo  have  been  award- 
ed from  thence;  and,  if  the  caufc  of  imprifonment  were 
palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  difeharged  him  : but 
if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal  matter,  they 
could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail  for  his 
appearance  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ; which  occa- 
fmned  the  common  pleas  to  difcountenance  fuch  ap- 
plications. It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  and  by  very  rc- 
Ipe&able  authorities,  that  the  like  habeas  carpus  may 
iflue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation : but, 
upon  the  famous  application  to  lord  Nottingham  by 
Jcnks,  notwithstanding  the  moil  diligent  fearchcs,  no 
precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had  if- 
fued  fuch  a writ  in  vacation  ; and  therefore  his  lordihip 
refufed  it- 

In  the  court  of  kingVbench  it  was,  and  is  (till, 
ncccflary  to  apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  ( certiorari , pro- 
hibition, mandamus.  See.)  which  do  not  iflue  as  of 
mere  courfe,  without  ftiowiug  fume  probable  caufc  why 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to 
the  party’s  a fii fiance.  For,  as  was  argued  by  lord 

chief  juftice  Vaughan,  “ it  is  granted  on  motion,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  had  of  courfc  ; and  there  is  there- 
fore no  necejitj  to  grant  it : for  the  court  ought  to 
be  fatisfied  that  the  party  hath  a probable  caufe  to 
be  delivered.”  And  this  feems  the  more  reasonable, 
becaufe,  when  once  granted,  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
is  directed  can  return  no  fatisfaelory  txcufe  for  not 
bringing  up  the  body  of  the  prifoner.  So  that,  if  it 
iflued  of  mere  courfc,  without  (bowing  to  the  court 
or  judge  fomc  rcafonable  ground  for  awarding  it,  a 
traitor  or  felon  under  lcntence  of  death,  a foldicr  or 
mariner  in  the  king’s  fervice,  a wife,  a child,  a relation, 
or  a domtftic,  confined  for  infanity  or  other  pruden- 
tial rcafons,  might  obtain  a temporary  enlargement 
by  fuing  out  an  habeas  corpus,  though  lure  to  be  re- 
manded as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And 
therefore  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  chief  jutticc,  did  not 
fcruple,  in  t3  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a habeas  corpus  to  one 
confined  by  the  court  of  admiralty  for  piracy  ; there 
appearing,  upon  his  own  (bowing,  fufficicnt  grounds 
to  confine  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a probable 
ground  be  rtiown,  that  the  party  is  imprifoued  without 


juft  caufc,  and  therefore  hath  a right  to  be  delivered,  Habeas 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ts  then  a writ  of  right,  a 

which  “ may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  1 - 

to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  pri- 
fon,  or  otherwise  reftrained,  though  it  be  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  privy. council,  or  anv  o- 
ther.” 

In  the  articles  LtntRTY  and  Rights,  wc  expatiated 
at  large  on  the  perfonal  liberty  of  .the  fubjc£t.  This 
was  mown  to  be  a natural  inherent  right,  which  could 
not  be  furrendcrcd  or  forfeited  unlefs  by  the  cnmmif- 
fion  of  fomc  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  cafe  without  the  fpe- 
cfal  permWKon  of  law.  A doctrine  coeval  with  the 
firft  rudiments  of  our  conftitution  ; and  InnJcd  down 
to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithstanding  alt  their 
ftruggles  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Norman  conqueit : aflerted  afterwards  and  confirmed 
by  the  conqueror  himfclf  and  his  descendants : and 
though  fometimes  a little  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of 
the  times,  and  the  occafional  defpntifm  of  jealous  or 
ufurping  princes,  yet  eftablilhed  on  the  firmed  bjfis  by 
the  provifions  of  magna  cbtrta,  and  a long  fucceflkm 
of  ftatutes  mfted  under  Edward  III.  To  a fieri  an 
abfolute  exemption  from  imprifonment  in  all  cafes,  is 
inconfifient  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  focie- 
ty  ; and  in  the  end  would  defiroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 
rendering  its  protection  imnofiiblc  : but  the  glory  of 
the  Englilh  law  con  fills  in  clearly  defining  the  times, 
the  caufcs,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 
what  degree,  the  imprifonment  of  the  fubjeCt  may  be 
lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  abfolute  ntcef- 
fity  of  exprefiing  upon  every  commitment  the  rcafon 
for  which  it  is  made  ; that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas 
corpus , may  examine  into  its  validity  ; and  according 
to  the  circumftarices  of  the  cafe  may  difeharge,  ad- 
mit to  bail,  or  remind  the  prifoner. 

And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  court 
of  king’s-bcnch,  relying  on  fome  arbitrary  precedents 
(and  thofc  perhaps  miluuderfiood),  determined  * that  * Ststt 
they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  cither  bail  0r  vill^ 
deliver  a prifoner,  though  committed  without  any,j<i’ 
caufe  alfignrd,  in  cafe  he  was  committed  by  the  fpc- 
cial  command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
council.  This  drew  on  a parliamentary  inquiry’,  and 
produced  the  petition  of  right,  3 Car.  I.  which  recites 
this  illegal  judgment,  and  ena&»  tbat  no  freeman  here- 
after (hall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.  But  when, 
in  the  following  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were 
committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuancc  of 
his  majefty's  fpccial  command,  under  a general  charge 
of  11  notable  contempts  and  ftirring  up  fedition  againll 
the  king  and  government,”  the  judges  delayed  for 
two  terms  (including  alfo  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver 
an  opinion  how  far  fuch  a charge  was  bailable  5 and 
when  at  length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  they  how- 
ever annexed  a condition  of  finding  fureties  for  the 
good  behaviour,  which  Hill  prolra61cd  their  imprifon- 
ment; the  chief  jullice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the  fame 
time  declaring  ||,  that  “ if  they  were  again  remanded  f ills 
for  that  caufe,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  after- 
wards grant  a bibeat  corpus,  being  already  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment.”  But 
this  was  heard  with  indignation  and  aftoniflunedt 
by  every  lawyer  prefent  ; according  to  Mr  Sclden’s 
I i 2 owt\ 
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own  account  of  the  matter,  whofc  rrfeatmeut  was 
oot  cooled  at  the  diftance  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

Thefe  pitiful  cwfioni  gave  rife  to  the  lUrtutc  16 
Car.  I.  c.  10.  j.  8.  whereby  it  is  eiu&erl,  that  if  any 
perfon  be  committed  by  the  king  himfclf  in  perfon, 
or  by  h»s  privy  council,  or  by  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  be  fhall  have  granted  unti»  him,  without  any 
delay  upon  any  pretence  wliatfocver,  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus , upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  of 
king's  bench  or  common- picas  ; who  fhall  thereupon, 
within  three  court -days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa- 
mine and  determine  the  legality  of  fuch  commitment, 
and  do  what  to  juftice  fhall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
bailing,  or  remanding  fuch  prisoner.  Yet  Hill  in  the 
cafe  of  Jeolts,  before  alluded  to,  who  in  1676  was 
committed  by  the  king  in  council  for  a turbulent 
fpecch  at  Guildhall,  new  finfis  and  devices  were  made 
ufc  of  to  prevent  his  enlargement  by  law  ; the  chief 
j-jftfee  (as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining  to  award 
a writ  of  habeas  corpus  W /ubjicitnciam  in  vacation, 
though  et  lad  he  thought  proper  to  award  the  ufual 
writs  ad  tlctderamlum,  &c.  whereby  the  prifoner  was 
difeharged  at  the  Old  Bailey.  OlheT  abufeu  bad  alio 
c.xpt  into  daily  practice,  which  had  in  feme  meaf'.tre 
defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  conftitutional  re- 
medy. The  party  imprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
lay his  obedience  to  the  firft  writ,  and  might  wait  till 
a fecond  and  a third,  called  oil  abas  and  a phries, 
were  iflued,  before  he  produced  the  party : and  many 
other  vexatious  fhifts  went  praftifed  to  detain  Hate* 
prifoners  in  cuftody.  But  whoever  will  attentively 
confider  the  Enelifli  hiftory,  may  obfenre,  that  the 
•flagrant  abufc  of  any  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  mi- 
uifters,  has  always  been  productive  of  a Hruggle  ; 
which  either  difeovers  the  exercife  of  that  power  to 
he  contrary  to  law,  or  (If  legal)  rclt rains  it  for  the 
future.  1ms  was  the  cafe  in  the  prtfent  inftanct. 
The  oppreflion  of  an  obfeure  individual  gave  birth  to 
•the  famous  habeas  corpus  aft,  31  Car.  If.  c.  2.  which 
■is  frequently  con fidertd  as  another  uutgua  carta  of  the 
•kingdom  ; and  by  tortfequcncc  has  a Ho  in  fubfequent 
<timcs reduced  tin:  method  of  proceeding  on  thefe  writs 
( though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  lUtute,  but  iffu- 
iag  merely  at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  Handard  of 
daw  and  liberty. 

The  Hatutc  itficlf  cnafts,  1.  That  the  writ  fhall  be 
returned  and  the  prifoner  brooght  up,  within  • limited 
-lime  according  to  the  diftancr,  not  exceeding  in  any 
•cafe  twenty  days.  a.  That  fuch  writs  HiaQ  be  end  or- 
fed,  as  granted  in  purfuancc  of  this  aft,  and  figned  by 
the  ptrlon  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and 
Tcqucft  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  com- 
mitted and  charged  with  any  crime  (unlcfs  committed 
■for  treafou  or  felony  expreffed  in  the  warrant,  or  for 
fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceffary  thereto  before 
the  faft,  or  convicted  or  charged  in  execution  by  le- 
gal prccefs),'the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve 
judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a c«»py  of  the  war- 
rant, or  affidavit  that  a copy  is  denied,  (hall  (unlcfs 
the  party  has  neglected  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any 
•eouit  for  his  enlargement)  award  a habeas  corpus  for 
fnch  prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfelf 
wany  other  of  the  judges  ; and  upon  the  retnrn  made 
fcall  difelwrge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  fe- 
*urity  to  appear  and  aafwcr  to  tb:  accufation  iu  the 


proper  court  of  judicature.  4.  That  officers  and.  Habew 
keepers  neglecting  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  deli-  Carpir* 
vering  to  the  prifoner  or  his  agent  within  fix  hours  “ ' "^T 
after  demand  a copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
or  drifting  the  cuftody  of  a prifoner  from  one  to  ano- 
ther without  fofficient  resfon  or  authority  (fpecified 
in  the  oft),  ftSa3  for  tlic  frill  offence  forfeit  icol.  and 
for  the  fecond  offence  ap©  l.  to  the  party  grieved, 
and  be  dibbled  to  hold  his  office.  5.  That  no  per- 
fon, once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus,  fhall  be  re- 
committed for  the  fame  offence,  on  penalty  of 
500 1.  6.  That  every  perfon  committed  for  trea- 

fon  or  felony  fhall,  if  he  requires  it  the  firft  week 
of  the  next  term,  or  the  fn  ft  day  of  the  next  feffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indifted  in  that  term  or 
feffion,  or  elfe  admitted  to  bail  ; unlcfs  the  king's 
witnefies  cannot  be  pi od need  at  that  time  : and  if  ac- 
quitted, or  if  not  indifted  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term 
or  fefltm,  he  fhall  be  dife barged  from  his  iinprifon- 
mentfor  fuch  imputed  offence  : but  that  no  perfou^. 
after  the  affile*  (hall  be  opened  for  the  county  in  which 
he  is  detained,  Dull  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus,  till 
after  the  afltfes  are  ended;  but  Hull  be  left  to  the 
juftice  of  the  judges  of  aflife.  7.  That  any  fuch  pri- 
foner  may  move  for  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus,  as 
well  out  of  the  chanocry  or  exchequer  as  out  of  the 
king's  bench  or  common  pleas  ; and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor or  judges  denying  the  fame,  on  fight  of  the 
warrant,  or  oath  that  the  fame  is  refufed,  forfeit  feve- 
rally  to  the  party  grieved  the  fum  of  500  L 6.  That 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall  run  into  the  counties 
palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privileged  places, 

«ml  the  iflands  of  Jerfcy  and  Guernfry.  9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  England  (except  perfons  cootrafting,  or 
convifts  praying  to  be  transported  ; or  having  com- 
mitted fume  capital  offence  in  the  platfe  to  which 
they  are  Tent)  fhall  be  ftnt  prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Jerfcy,  Gucrnfey,  or  any  places  beyond  the 
Teas,  within  or  without  the  king’s  dominions : on  pain 
that  the  party  committing,  his  advifers,  aiders,  and 
afiiftants,  fhall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a fum  not 
lefe  than  500 1.  to  be  recovered  with  tnfblc  colls  ; fhall 
be  dibbled  to  bear  any  office  of  truft  or  profit  ; fhall 
incur  the  penalties  of  pramunire  ; and  fhall  be  incapable 
of  the  king's  pardon. 

This  is  the  fubllance  of  that  great  and  important 
Hatutc  : which  extends  (we  may  ubferve)  only  to  the 
calc  of  commitments  for  fuch  criminal  charge  as  can. 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  public  juftice  by  a tem- 
porary enlargement  of  the  prifoner  *,  all  other  cafes  of 
unjui  imprifonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  *t 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  tire  common 
law  it  is  now  expefted  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  an- 
cient precedents  and  the  fpirit  of  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  writ  fhould  be  immediately  obeyed, 
without  waiting  for  tiny  atias  or  plurvs  ; otherwife  an. 
attachment  will  iffue.  'By  which  admirable  regula- 
tions, judicial  as  well  as  parliamentary,  the  remedy  is 
now  complete  for  removing  the  injury  of  unjufl  and 
illegal  confinement.  A remedy  the  mere  ncceflary, 
bccaule  the  oppreflion  does  not  always  arife  from  the 
ill-nature,  but  tometimes  from  the  mere  inattention,  of 
government.  For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign 
countries  (and  has  happened  in  'England  during  the 
temporary  iufpcnfioas  uf  theftatute),  that  perfons  np- 
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prehcndcd  upon  fafpiciun  have  fullered  a long  impri- 
fonunent,  merely  bccaufe  they  were  forgotten. 

II A HERD  AS1IER,  in  commerce,  a CcWer  of  hati 
and  other  ftnaH  wait*. — Tbc  rnsrtler  and  wardens  of 
tbc  company*  of  habci  (Ltlicrs  in  Loudon,  calling  to 
•thrir  nffiitinue  one  of  the  company  of  cappers,  and  an- 
other  of  the  hat-maker-,  and  mayors,  i, c.  of  towns, 
anay  ft  arch  the  ware#  of  all  flatters  who  work  hats  with 
foreign  wool,  and  who  have  not  been  apprentice#  to 
the  trade,  or  who  dye  them  with  any  thing  but  cop- 
peras and  galU,  or  woa(l  and  madder ; in  which  cafes 
they  arc  liable  to  penalties  by  flat.  b.  Elite.  cap.  7. 
and  5 <#to.  II.  cap.  22. 

Tor  the  etymology  oF  this  denomination,  fee  Bta- 

DAE  ft. 

13  A BERCi ION,  or  Hau&ergfon,  Huhmgitun, 
a coat  of  mail  } an  ancient  piece  of  defen  five  armour, 
in  form  of  a coat,  defeendiug  from  the  neck  to  the 
.Middle,  and  formed  of  little  iron  tings  or  malbes,  link* 
•ed  into  each  other.— The  word  is  alfu  written  habergr, 
hmtirrjt,  laubere,  bonier/,  bautker,  kuobert,  and  Itauberk. 
bpchnan  takes  it  to  have 'been  formed  from  the  ancient 
French  bault,  “high,”  and  berg,  “ armour,  covering;*' 
as  lerving  to  defend  the  upper' part  of  she  body.  Du 
Cange  and  Skinner  choofc  to  derive  it  from  the  BcU 
gic  Lah,  or  Tentouic  haltz,  “ neck,"  and  bergeu,  **  to 
cover  •”  as  if  it  were  a peculiar  defence  for  the  neck. 
Others  will  have  it  formed  of  ml,  alia,  q.  d.  all , and  her- 
gen,  " to  cover  as  importing  it  a cover  for  the  whole 
body. 

HABICOT  (Nicholas),  a celebrated  furgeon,  born 
at  Boony  in  Gotiuoh,  acquired  great  imputation  by 
his  Jkill  in  his  profcf&on,  and  by  bis  writings  ; and  died 
in  1624.  He  wiote  a treatife  on  tl«e  plague,  and  fe- 
deral other  curious  works. 

HABINGTON  (William),  an  Englifh  poet  and 
hi  Honan,  was  the  fun  of  Thomas  Habington,  Efq. 
lie  was  born  in  1605,  at  Hendlip  in  Worcester  (hire  ; 
and  was  educated  at  St  Omcrs  and  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  1(154,  and  left  fcveral  msnuferipts  in  the  hands 
of  his  fon.  His  printed  works  are,  1.  Poems  under 
the  title  of  Caflvra.  2.  The  queen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragic- comedy.  3.  Observations  upon  Hiftory.  4.  The 
luttury  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  Emgiand,  written  and 
publilbed  at  the  dehre  of  Charles  I.  This  work  is 
coropofed  in  a very  florid  flyle. 

HABIT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or dtfpufition 
either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a frequent  repo* 
iiiion  of  the  fame  aft.  Svc  Canon  and  Habit. 

Habit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a drefs  or  garb,  or  the  com- 
portion  of  garments,  wherewith  « per  fon  is  covered. 
The  principal  part  of  tbc  drefs  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  was  the  «nd  the  *»***•  The  v»d«*  was 

on  upper  garment,  confiding  of  a loofic  fquare  piece  of 
cluatb  wrapped  round  the  body  ; the  x,rm'  was  an  tra- 
der garment,  or  tunic,  which  was  faftened  round  the 
body  and  embraced  it  eloffty,  falling  down  to  the  mid- 
thigh.  It  4a  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve  that  a per- 
fon  di  veiled  of  this  upper  garment  or  in  the  ca- 

fiern  language,  i*  fly  led  naked,  and  in  this  fenfe  David 
danced  naked  before  the  ark. 

Tbc  Several  forts  of  garments  m ufc  with  both  fcxca, 
among  fl  the  Romans,  were  tile  toga,  tunica,  pduna, 
laccrn#,  Jilamyv,  paludamentum,  lama,  Hula,  .pallium 
or  palla.  See  Toga,  She. 


For  the  habits  of  the  priefts  amongfl  the  Jews,  H#Nit 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  fee  the  ariide  Priests.  II 

Habit  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  uniform  garments  Hacker. 
of  the  religious,  conformable  to  tbc  rule  and  order  * J 
whereof  they  make  profcffioa  : as  the  habit  of  St  Bene- 
dict, of  St  AuguAioe,  &c. 

in  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfofutcly,  fuch  a pet  fon  has 
taken  t l»c  habit ; meaning  be  has  entered  upon  a no- 
viciate in  a certain  order.  So  he  ib  faid  to  quit  the  ha- 
bit, when  be  rcoouuce*  live  order.  See  Vow. 

The  liabits  of  the  ieveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  been  calculated  for  Angularity  or  novelty  : the 
founders  of  the  orders,  who  were  at  (irft  chiefly  inha- 
bitants of  defects  and  folitudes,  gave  their  monks  the 
habit  ufual  among  the  country  people.  Accordingly, 
tbc -primitive  habits  of  8t  Anthony,  St  IiiUrion,  St 
Benedift,  dec.  are  described  by  the  ascicnt  writers 
a#  confiding  chiefly  of  fheep  ikiiw,  the  common  drefs 
of  the  pcalant#,  fhepherds,  anj  mountaineers,  of  that 
time  ; and  like  fame  they  gave  to  their  difclples. 

The  orders  eltabliThed  in  and  about  cities  and  inha- 
bited places  took  the  habit  worn  by  other  ecclcfiaUics 
at  the  lime  of  their  inflitution.  Thus,  St  Dominic 
gave  his  difcipics  the  habit  of  regular  canons,  which  be 
himfelf  had  always  worn  to  tlmt  lime.  And  the  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  Jefuits,  Batnabites,  Theatins,  Ora- 
toiiane,  & c.  who  took  the  common  habit  of  the  cede* 
ti allies  at  the  time  of  tlieir  foundation.  And  what 
makes  them  differ  fomucli  from  etch  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  ccclciiaUical  habit  of  the  prefent  times,  is,  that 
they  have  always  kept  invariably  to  the  fame  form  j 
whereas  the  ccdefinflics  and  laics  have  been  changing 
tlieir  made  on  every  occalten. 

HABITE  and  Repute,  m Scots  law,  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  people,  among  whom  a perfoo 
lives,  with  refpeft  to  any  circum  fiance  relating  to  * 
him. 

HABITUDE,  among  fchoolmeu,  the  refpeft  or 
relation  one  thing  bears  to  another.  See  Re  la t ion. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hamburg,  an  ancient  caflle 
of  Swifictland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapfburg  refilled,  and  is 
feuted  near  the  lake  of  .Lucero,  and  to  the  call  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  E.  Long.  8.  10.  N.  Lat. 

47*  *«• 

HACHA,  a fen-port  town  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name.  Here  the  Hpanifh  galleons  touch  at  their  arrival 
in  South  America,  from  whence  qpprefies  arc  fent  to  * 
all  the  fcttlements  to  give  them  notice  of  it.  W.Long... 

72.  8.  N.  Lat.  n.  50. 

HACKET  (John),  bifliop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
▼entry,  was  born  in  1591.  In  *623,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  James  I.  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln  : and 
foon  after  obtained  the  reft 017  of  St  Andrew's  Hol- 
born,  with  that  of  Cheam  in  Surry  ; his  patron  tell- 
ing him,  he  intended  Hoiborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam  - 
for  health.  In  1^42  he  was  prefented  to  a prebendary 
and  refidentiary  ; but  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  cd 
them,  as  well  as  of  St  Andrew's,  by  the  enfuing  troubles. 

He  then  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little  dtftwbancc, 
until  he  recovered  his  preferments  by  the  refloration  of 
Charles  XI.  by  whom  lie  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of 
'Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1661.  Finding  tbc  beau- 
tiful cathedral  of  Litchfield  alraofl  battered  to  the 

ground, * 
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Hackney,  ground,  he  in  eight  years  Gniflied  a complete  church 
■»  fuperior  to  the  former,  at  his  own  expence  of  20,000  1. 
excepting  locol.  he  had  from  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, with  what  he  could  procure  from  private  benefac- 
tors. He  laid  out  icool.  on  a prcbcudal  houfe,  hi# 
palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclcftiall  having  been  de- 
moliftted  during  the  civil  wars:  and  befide  thefe  aclsof 
munificence,  left  fcveral  other  benefactions  at  his 
death  iu  1670.  He  publifhed,  before  he  entered  into 
•orders,  a comedy  intuit'd  Loyola , which  was  twice  aft- 
ed  before  king  James  I.  After  his  death  there  appear- 
ed a **  Century  of  his  fermons  on  fevcral  remarkable 
fubje&s,”  in  folio  ; and  “ The  life  of  archbilhop  Wil- 
liams,'’ in  folio,  which  was  abridged  in  1700  by  Am- 
brofc  Philips. 

HACKNEY,  a parifh  of  Middltfex,  on  the  north- 
trail  fide  of  London,  containing  no  lcfs  than  12  ham- 
ids.  At  the  bottom  of  Hackney- Marfh,  through  which 
the  river  Lea  runs,  between  Old-Ford  and  the  Wyck, 
there  have  been  difeovered  the  remains  of  a great  done 
raufeway,  which,  by  the  Roman  coins,  flee,  found 
there,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  famous  highways  made 
4 by  the  Romans.  The  church  here  is  of  a very  ancient 
Foundation,  fo  old  as  Edward  II.  and  the  number  of 
houfes  near  800.  That  part  next  London  is  called 
Mare  Street ; the  middle  Church  Street ; and  the  north 
part  Clapton;  Dorlellon  and  Shaklcwell  are  on  the  well, 
and  Hummerton,  which  leads  to  the  Matfh,  on  the  eall. 
Here  are  three  meeting  houfes  and  fevcral  boarding- 
fchools,  befides  the  free  fchool  in  the  church-yard,  a 
charity- febool,  and  17  almfhoufes.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  the  coaches  let  to  the  people  in  London  ftril 
received  their  name;  for  in  tbc  laft  century,  many 
people  having  gone  on  viGts  to  fee  their  friends  at 
Hackney,  it  occafioncd  them  often  to  hire  horfes  or 
carriages,  fo  that  in  time  it  became  a common  name 
for  fuch  horfes,  coaches,  and  chairs,  as  were  let  to  the 
people  of  London  ; and  the  name  has  now  difFufed  it- 
fclf  not  only  throughout  Britain,  but  likewife  Ireland. 

H ackn  nr- Coaches  t thofe  expofed  to  hire  in  the 
ilrects  of  London,  and  fume  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.  See  Coach. — Thefe  firll  began  to 
ply  in  the  ftrccts  of  London,  or  rather  waited  at  inns, 
in  the  year  1625,  and  were  only  20  in  number;  but  in 
1635  they  were  fo  much  incrcafcd,  that  king  Charles 
i fiued  out  an  order  of  council  for  retraining  them.  In 
2637,  he  allowed  50  hackney-coachmen,  each  of  whom 
might  keep  12  horfes.  In  1652,  their  number  was  li- 
mited to  200;  am|  in  1654,  it  was  extended  to  300. 
In  1661,  400  were  licenfed,  at  5 1.  annually  for  each. 
Jn  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and  taxed  by  the  5 and 
6 of  W.  Sc  M.  at  4 L per  annum  each.  By  9 Anne 
cap.  23.  800  coaches  were  allowed  in  London  and 
Wcftininllcr ; but  by  8 Ceo.  III.  cap.  24.  the  num- 
ber is  incrcafcd  to  tooo,  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by 
commifijoncrs,  and  to  pay  a duty  of  5 fh.  per  week 
to  the  king.  On  Sundays  there  were  formerly  only 
175  hackney-coaches  to  ply,  which  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  commifijoncrs ; but  tbeir  number  is  now 
unlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney  coachmen  in  London,  or  with- 
in ten  mile9  of  the  city,  is  1 2 (hillings  and  iixpcncc  per 
-day,  allowing  1 2 hours  per  day.  By  the  hour  it  is 
is.  6d.  for  the  full,  and  is.  for  every  hour  after;  and 
.rone  are  obliged  to  pay  above  is.  for  any  diilance 
■ot  exceeding  a mile  and  a half ; or  above  11.  fid.  for 


si  HAD 

ar-y  diilance  not  exceeding  two  miles.  Where  hack-  Haddieg- 
ncy  coachmen  refufe  to  go  at,  or  exaft  more  than,  tcn 
their  limited  hire,  they  are  fubjeA  20  a forfeit  not  un-  ® 
dcr  1 os.  nor  exceeding  3 1.  and  which  the  commifiion- 
ers  have  power  to  determine.  Every  hackney-coach  w- y— mJ 
mull  be  provided  with  check  firings,  and  every  coach- 
man plying  without  them  incurs  a penalty  of  5s.—- 
Drivers  of  hackney-coaches  arc  to  give  way  to  perfons 
of  quality  and  gentlemens  coaches,  under  the  penalty 
of  5 1. 

The  duty  arifing  from  licenpes  to  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  forms  a branch  of  the  king’s 
extraordinary  and  perpetual  revenue  #.  This  revenue  • See  Re* 
is  governed  by  commifiioncrs  of  its  own,  and  is.  in**"**, 
truth  a benefit  to  the  fubjed ; as  the  cxpence  of  it  is 
felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  ncccffary  regulations  have 
cfiahliihed  a competent  jurifdi&ion,  whereby  a very  re- 
fractory race  of  men  may  be  kept  in  fomc  tolerable  order. 

HADDINGTON,  a borough-town  of  Scotland, 
in  Eafi  Lothian,  which,  alongfi  with  four  others,  feuds 
one  member  to  pailiament.  It  ia  furrounded  with  many 
feats  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and  is  about  1 6 miles  call  of 
Edinburgh.  It  16  the  county  town,  and  gives  title  of 
Earl  to  a branch  of  the  Hamilton  family.  W.  Long. 

2.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

HADDOCK,  the  Englifh  name  of  a fpecics  of 
G ADI'S. 

HADDON  (Dr  Walter),  a great  reftorer  of  the 
learned  languages  in  England,  was  born  in  1516.  He 
diUinguiftied  lumfelf  particularly  by  writing  Latin  in 
a fine  ftyle,  which  he  acquired  by  a conftant  ftudy  of 
Cicero.  He  was  a ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  reforma- 
tion under  king  Edward  ; and  was  therefore  thought 
a proper  perfon  to  fuccced  bilhop  Gardiner  iu  the  ma- 
ftcrihip  of  Trinity- hall,  Cambridge,  on  his  deprivation. 

He  lay  concealed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  but 
acquired  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  conftitutcd  him 
one  of  the  mailers  of  the  court  of  requefis,  and  feut 
him  one  of  the  three  agents  to  Bruges  in  1 566,  to  re- 
ft ore  commerce  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 

He  was  alfo  engaged  with  Sir  JolinCheke  in  drawing  up 
in  Latin  that  ufcful  code  of  eccltfiaftical  law,  published 
in  1571  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  the  title  of 
Reformatio  It  gum  ecclejtajhcantm  ; his  other  works  arc 
collected  and  publilhcd  under  the  title  of  Lucubrations. 

He  died  in  1572. 

HADERSLEBEN,  a fca-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  with  a ftrong  citadel,  built 
upon  a finall  ifland.  It  is  feated  oh  a bay  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  has  a well- frequented  harbour.  E.  Long.  o. 

35.  N.  Lat.  *5.  24. 

HADES,  in  the  (captures,  |is  ufed  in  various  fen- 
fcs.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  invifiblc  regions  of  the 
dead,  forac times  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  fome- 
times  the  grave.  In  Greek  authors  it  is  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  in  general  the  regions  of  the  dead.  See  Hell. 

HADLEY,  a town  of  Suffolk,  feated  in  a bottom 
on  the  river  Prcfion.  It  confifts  of  about  600  houfes  } 
with  a very  handfome  church,  a chapel  of  cafe,  and  a 
Prcfbyterian  mceting-houfe.  The  Ureas  are  pretty 
broad,  but  not  paved.  Large  quantities  of  yarn  are 
fpun  here  for  the  Norwich  manufa&urc  ; and  thia 
town  had  once  a confidcrablc  woollen  manufa&ure, 
which  is  now  decayed.  E.  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  7. 

HADRIAN.  See  Adrian. 

HjEMAGOGOS,  among  phyficiaos,  a compound 

me- 
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medicine,  confiftingof  fetid  and  aromatic  Cmplcs  mix- 
ed with  black  hellebore,  and  preferibed  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  menftrua  and  barmen hoidal  fluxes ; as  alto  to 
bring  away  the  lochia. 

HjEMANTHUS,  the  blood-flower:  A genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
claf9  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spnthaer*.  The  involucrum  it  hexa- 
phyllttS  and  multiflorous;  the  corolla  fexpartite  fupetior; 
the  berry  trilocular, 

Speeuj.  i . The  coccineus,  with  plain  tongue- fhiped 
leaves,  rife*  about  a foot  high,  with  a ftalk  fupporting 
a duller  of  bright  red  tubulous  flowers.  It  hath  a krge 
bulbous  root,  from  which  in  the  autumn  comes  out 
two  broad  flat  leaves  of  a flcfhy  confiftcnce,  fhaped 
like  a tongue,  which  turn  backward  on  each  tide,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground,  fo  that  they  have  a flrange  ap- 
pearance all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  thefc  decay  ; fo 
that  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  Augud  they  arc 
deflitute  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
autumn  jail  before  the  leaves  come  out.  2.  The  can- 
natus,  with  kcel-fhaped  leaves,  has  a taller  flalk  and  pa- 
ler flowers  than  the  former;  its  leaves  are  not  flat,  but 
hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a boat.  3.  The  puniccus, 
with  large  fpear-fhaped  waved  leaves,  grows  about  a foot 
high,  and  hath  flowers  of  a ydlowifli  red  colour.  Thefe 
arc  fuccecdcd  by  berries,  which  are  of  a beautiful  red 
colour  when  ripe. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  do  not  propagate  very  fall  in  Eu- 
rope, their  roots  fcldom  putting  forth  many  ofF-fets. 
The  bed  method  of  managing  them  is  to  have  a bed  of 
good  earth  in  a bricked  pit,  where  they  may  be  cover- 
ed with  glades,  and  in  hard  frods  with  mats  and  draw. 
The  earth  in  the  frame  fhould  be  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  frame  fhould  rife  two  feet  above  the  furfacc,  to  al- 
low height  for  the  flower-items  to  grow.  The  roots 
fhould  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches  a funder  ; and  in 
winter,  if  they  arc  protc&cd  from  frofl,  and  not  fuf- 
fered  to  have  too  much  wet,  but  in  mild  weather  expo- 
fed  to,  the  air,  they  will  flower  every  year,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  much  dronger  than  with  any  other  ma- 
nagement. The  third  fert  requires  to  be  conftantly 
kept  in  a dry  dove. 

HAEMATITES,  or  blood  stons,  a hard  mineral 
fubftancc,  red,  black,  or  purple,  but  the  powder  of 
which  is  always  red.  It  is  found  in  maflts  fometimes 
fphcrical,  femi-fpherical,  pyramidal,  or  celhdar,  that  is 
Mtc  a honeycomb.  It  contains  a large  quantity  of  iron. 
Forty  pounds  of  this  metal  have  been  extracted  from  a 
quintal  of  done  ; but  the  iron  is  of  fucli  a bad  qua- 
hty,  that  this  ore  is  not  commonly  ftnelted.  The  great 
hardnefs  of  haematites  renders  it  lit  for  burnillung  and 
poliffitog  metals. 

H7EMATOPUS,  the  SEA-BYE, in  ornithology,  a ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  of  grails.  The  beak  is  com. 
preded,  with  an  equal  wedge-fliaped  point  ; the  nodrils 
are  linear;  and  the  feel  have  three  toes  without  nails. 
There  is  but  one  fpecics,  vis.  the  odralcgus,  or  oyfter- 
catcher,  a native  of  Europe  and  America.  It  feeds  upon 
fhdl-fifli  near  the  fca-fhore,'particularly  oyAers,  andjlira- 
pets.  On  obferving  an  oyfter  which  gapes  wide  enough 
for  the  infertion  of  its  bill,  it  thruds  it  in,  and  takes  out 
the  inhabitant : it  will  alfo  force  the  limpets  from  their 
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adhefion  to  the  rocks  with  fufficient  cafe.  In  turn  it  W*tna- 
feeds  on  marine  infc&s  and  worms.  With  us  thefe  birds.  tniHurn^ 
arc  oft*P  feen  in  conflderable  flocks  in  winter : in  the  T 
dimmer  they  arc  met  with  only  in  pairs,  though  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  or  fait  rivers.  The  fe- 
male lays  fouror  live  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on  the 
Ihore,  above  high-watermark  : they  are  of  a green ilh 
grey,  blotched  with  black.  The  young  arc  faid  to  br 
hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  Thefe  birds  arc  pretty- 
wild  when  in  flocks ; yet  are  ealily  brought  up  tame, 
if  taken  young. 

HaEMATOXYLUM,  logwood,  or  Camfeaeiy 
Wood:  A genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants  5 and  in  the  natural  me- 
tlvoJ  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lament  ace*.  The  ca- 
lyx is  quinquepartite  ; the  petals  five  ; the  capfulelan- 
ccolated  ; unilocular,  and  bivalvcd  ; the  valves  navicu- 
lar or  keeled  like  a boat. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  cam- 
pcchianutn,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanilh  % 

Wed  Indies,  where  it  rifes  from  16  to  24  feet  high. 

The  items  arc  generally  crooked,  and  very  deformed  ; 
and  fcldom  thicker  than  a man's  thigh.  The  branches, 
which  come  out  on  each  fide,  art  crooked,  irregular, 
and  armed  with  flrong  thorns,  garnifhed  with  winged, 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  obfeure  lobes  indent- 
ed at  the  top.  The  flowers  come  in  a raccmus  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  Aanding  cred,  and  arc  of  a pale 
yelluwith  colour,  with  a purple  empalemcnt.  They  are 
fuccecdcd  by  flat  oblong  pods,  each  containing  two  or 
three  kidney-feeds. — Dr  Wright  informs  us,  that  this, 
tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  from  Honduras  in 
1 7 1 C ; and  is  at  this  time  too  common,  as  it  has  over- 
run large  trads  of  land,  and  is  very  difficult  to  root  out. 

It  makes  a beautiful  and  flrong  fence  againfl  cattle.  If 
pruned  from  the  lower  branches,  it  grows  to  a fizeable 
tree,  and,  when  old,  the  wood  is  as  good  as  that  from 
Honduras.  The  trees  arc  cut  up  into  hillcts  or  junks, 
the  bark  and  white  fap  of  wliich  are  chipped  off,  and 
the  red  part,  or  heart,  is  fent  to  England  fur  falc. 

Logwood  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  for  dyeing 
purple,  but  cfpccially  black  colours.  All  the  colours 
however,  which  can  be  prepared  from  it,  are  of  a fading 
nature,  and  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  equally  durable 
with  thofe  prepared  from  fome  other  materials.  Of  all  > 
the  colours  prepared  from  logwood,  the  black  is  the  mod 
durable.  Dr  Lewis  recommends  it  as  an  ingredient  in  < 
making  ink.  u In  dyeing  cloth  (fays  he),  vitriol 
and  galls,  in  whatever  proportions  they  arc  ufed,  pro- 
duce only  browns  of  different  fhadea : I have  often 
been  furprifed  that  with  thefe  capital  materials  of  the 
black  dye  I never  could  obtain  any  true  blacknefs  in 
white  doth,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  fome  un- 
heeded mifmanagement  in  the  procefs,  till  I found  it 
to  be  a known  fad  among  the  dyers.  Logwood  is  the- 
material  which  adds  blacknefs  to  the  vitriol  and  gall- 
brown  ; and  this  black  dye,  though  not  of  the  mod 
durable  kind,  is  the  mod  common.  On  blue  cloth  a> 
good  black  may  be  dyed  by  vitriol  and  galls  alone ; but 
even  here,  an  addition  of  logwood  contributes  not  at 
little  to  improve  the  colour.”—* Mr  Delava),  how- 
ever, in  his  Eflay  on  Colours,  informs  us,  that  with  an. 
infufioo  of  galls  and  iron- filings,  he  not  only  made  an. 

exceeding- 
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exceeding  black  and  dnrahle  ink,  bul  alfo  dyed  linen 
cloth  of  a very  deep  black.  See  Colock- Making, 
nJ  1 J,  1 3,  14.  ; Dylisg,  n°  17.}  and  lax.  -Log* 
wood  is  alfo  found  to  have  a coufidcrable  allringcnt  vir- 
tue as  a medicine,  and  an  extract  of  it  u fometiines 
given  »ith  great  foccefs  in  rliarrbteas. 

HEMOPTYSIS,  Hjtmavtysm,  or  HtmopCe ; a 
{pitting  of  blood.  Sec  {I/tJex  fubjoined  to)  Mtoi- 
cmi. 


HEMORR.HACY,(campoundcdof»’i«*  “blood/* 
and  pifw  “ 1 buril  forth, )”  in  medicine,  a flux  of 
blood  at  any  part  of  the  body  ; anting  either  from  a 
t uptime  of  the  veficU,  as  when  they  are  too  full  or 
too  much  prefled ; or  from  an  erotion  of  the  fame,  as 
when  the  blood  is  too  ftiarp  and  corrofivc. — The  hx- 
iriorrhagy,  properly  fpeukitig,  as  under  flood  by  the 
Greeks,  was  only  a flux  of  blood  at  the  rerfe  ; but  the 
modems  extend  the  name  to  any  kind  of  flux  of  blood, 
whether  by  the  nofe,  mouth,  lungs,  flomarh,  intefliues, 
fundament,  matrix,  or  whatever  part.  Sec  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

HEMORRHOIDAL,  an  appellation  given  by 
anatomifta  to  the  aiteriee  and  veins  going  to  the  intc- 
llinum  redum. 


HEMORRHOIDS,  or  Pitts,  an  hemorrhage 
or  iflue  of  blood  from  the  lurmorrhoidal  veflels.  See 
(Index  fubjoined  to)  Mcdicixe. 

HEM  US,  (auc.  grog.),  a vail  ridge,  running 
from  lltyrfcom  towards  the  Ruxinc,  (Pliny) ; fo  high 
ns  to  afford  a profped.  both  of  the  Euxinc  and  Adriatic. 
•Here,  in  after- ages,  was  conliitutcd  a province  called 
Mdmiman*,  or  //mrrmn/ai. 

HEKETICO  combuefmoo,  a writ  which  ancient- 
ly lay  againll  an  heretic,  who,  having  once  been  con- 
v idled  of  berefy  by  his  bifhop,  and  having  abjured  it, 
afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  fomc  other,  ia 
thereupon  committed  to  the  frcular  power.  This  writ 
is  thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common 
law  itfclf ; however,  the  convi&ion  of  hcrefy  by  the 
common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecdcfiaftical  court, 
but  before  the  atchbifbop  himlclf  in  a provincial  fynod, 
and  the  delinquent  was  dclireied  up  to  the  king  to  do 
with  him  as  he  pleafed  : fo  that  the  crown  had  a con- 
trol over  the  ipiritual  power.  But  by  a Hen.  IV. 
cap.  15.  the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  a fynod,  might  cunvi&  of  heretical  tenets ; and  uo- 
lefs  the  convict  abjured  hit  opinions,  or  if  after  abju- 
ration he  rdapfed,  the  fheriff  was  bound  ne  officio , if 
required  by  the  bifhop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  vi&im 
to  the  flames,  without  waiting  for  the  confcnt  of  the 
crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  wai  actually 
executed  on  two  Anabaptifts  in  the  feventh  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  on  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.— Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  of  opiaion,  that  this  writ  did  not  lie 
in  his  time  ; but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  fta- 
tote  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  But  this  Astute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  take  away  or  abridge  the  jurifdidlioo  of  Protc- 
ftaat  archbifltops  or  bilhops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any 
ecdcflatiical  courts,  in  cafes  of  atheifm,  blafphemy,  hc- 
refy, or  {chifm,  and  other  damnable  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions ; but  they  may  prove  and  punifh  the  fame  accord- 
ing to  hi*  majefty’s  ecclcliaftical  laws,  by  excommunica- 
tion, deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ccdcfiaitical 
rcofures,  not  extending  to  death,  in  foch  fort  and  no 
*47- 


other,  as  they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of  Harris** 
this  ad.  Sec.  2.  See  Heresy.  Ii 

HAEP.LEM.  SccHarifm. 

HAG,  in  zoology.  Sec  My  vine.  1 * 

HAG  ARENS,  the  defeendants  of  Ifhmael.  They 
are  called  alfo  Ijl'wtdiitt  and  Saracem and  laflly,  by 
the  general  name  of  /irob’tavt. 

As  to  the  Higa^em,  they  dwelt  in  Arabia  the  Hap- 
py, according  to  Pliny.  Strabo  joins  them  with  the 
Nab.it  fat  ans,  and  Chavlotxans,  whofc  habitation  was 
lather  in  Arabia  Deferta.  Olliers  think  their  capital 
was  Petra,  otherwife  Agra,  and  cor.  frequently  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  Arabia  Pen  tea.  The  author  of  the 
lxxxui.  Plaint,  ver.  ( \ . joins  them  with  the  Moabites  \ 
and  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  faid  (1  Chr.  v.  10.),  that 
the  Tons  of  Reuben,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  made  war 
againfl  the  Hagartns.  and  became  nutters  of  their 
couutry  caitward  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
therefore  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  the 
Hagarens*  When  Trajan  came  into  Arabia,  he  be- 
fiegcd  the  capital  of  the  Ilagarcns,  but  could  not  take 
it.  The  Tons  of  Hagstr  valued  themfclvcs  of  old  upoa 
their  wifdoro,  Reappears  by  Baruch  iii.  at. 

HAG EDO RN  (Frederick  dc),  a celebrated  Ger- 
man poet,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  where  Hia  father 
was  refident  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  1708.  lie 
fimflied  his  fhidies  at  Jena  ; and,  in  1723,  published  a 
number  of  poetical  pieces  in  Germany,  which  were 
well  received.  He  afterwards  came  to  Englaod,  where 
be  obtained  the  fricndlhip  of  many  of  the  learned  ; 
and,  at  his  return,  was  made  fecretary  to  the  Engiilk 
Hamburgh  company,  a lucrative  employment  that 
left  him  fufftcicnt  time  for  cultivating  the  mufes.  In 
lyjP,  he  publifhed  his  Fables  and  Tales,  the  firft 
collection  of  the  kind  of  which  Germany  can  boatt. 

He  afterwards  publiflted  ether  pieces  of  poetry  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  a*  Moral  Poems,  Epigrams,  and  five 
books  of  Songs : which  of  all  his  poetical  pieces  are 
moft  efteemed.  He  died  in  1 754. 

HAGENAU,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It  was 
taken  by  them  in  1673  ; the  Imperialifls  retook  it  in 
1702;  after  which  it  was  fcveral  times  taken  and  re- 
taken by  both  parties;  but  at  lafl  the  French  got 
pofleflion  of  it  in  ,1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Motter  into  two  parts;  and  is  Tested  near  a forefl  of  ita 
own  name,  in  E.  Long.  7. 53.  N.  Lat.  48. 49. 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  was 
bom,  in  all  probability,  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3457,  from  whence  he  returned  with  Zcrubba- 
bcl.  It  was  this  prophet  who  by  command  from  God 
(Err*  v.  1,  2,  &c.)  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  to  finilh  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  which  they  had  intermitted  for  14  years.  Hia 
remoo ftrancea  had  their  effeft ; and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  a fluted  tlicm  from  God, 
that  the  glory  of  this  latter  houfe  fliould  be  greater 
than  the  gkiry  of  the  former  houfe;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled,  when  Chrifl  honoured  it  with  hia 
prefence  : for  with  ncfpe&  to  the  building,  this  latter 
temple  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  former. 

We  know  nothing  certain  of  Hagga i’s  death.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  be  died  in  the  lafl  year  of  the 
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reign  of  Darius,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  prophets 
phu,  Zcchariah  and  Malachi,  and  that  thereupon  the  fpirit 
« * of  prophecy  ceafcd  among  the  children  of  Ifrael.  Epi- 

phanius  will  have  it,  that  he  was  buried  at  Jeru- 
salem among  the  priefts.  The  Greeks  keep  his  fcf- 
tival  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  the  Latins  on  the 
4th  of  July. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  a name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  feripture,  called  by  the  Jew*  Ceftruhn.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  11  holy  and  yf«^»  “ 1 
write.**  The  name  is  very  ancient : St  Jermn  makes 
frequent  mention  of  it : before  him,  St  Epiphanius 
called  tbeie  books  fimply 

The  Jews  divide  the  facred  writings  into  three  claf- 
fes : The  Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  books  of 
Motet ; The  Prophets,  w hich  they  call  Keviim  : And 
the  Crtuvsm  O'a'na,  called  by  the  Greeks,  See.  Hugh* 
grapha  ; comprehending  the  book  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  including  alfo  (he  book  of  No 
famish , Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclefiaftcs,  and  Eflher. 

The  Jews  fometimes  call  thefc  book®  the  Writings, 
by  way  of  cmio^ce,  as  being  written  by  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  fays  Kimchi,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Pfalms,  Maimonidrs  in  More  Ne- 
voch,  and  Elias  Levita  in  his  Thifbi, under  the  word  3*3- 

They  dillinguifh  the  hngiographeru,  however,  from 
the  prophets  ; in  that  the  authors  of  the  former  did 
rot  receive  the  matters  contained  in  them  hy  the  way 
Called  Prvpbicy,  which  conOils  in  dreams,  vibons,  whif. 
per*,  ecltafics,  &c.  but  by  mere  infpitalion  and  di- 
N&ion  of  the  Spirit. 

HAGUE*  a town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituatrd  in  K.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 
—In  Latin  it  is  called  Ihga  Comith ; in  French,  La 
// aye  ; in  Dutch,  dm  Hang,  of  * SGraaxfenhagf,  i.  c. 
the  Earl’s  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wood  near  which 
it  is  built,  and  in  which  the  carls  of  Holland  had  a 
country- houfe.  Though  it  fends  no  deputies  to  the 
Aates,  it  is  one  of  the  moil  considerable  towns  in  Hoi* 
land,  plcafautly  fituated,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  It 
may  indeed  compare  with  almoil  any  city  in  Europe, 
though  geographers  account  it  but  a village.  The  in- 
habitants alfo  breathe  a better  air  than  thofe  of  the 
other  cities,  as  it  Rands  on  a dry  foil,  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  left  of  the  country,  it  has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  furvourided  by  a moat  over  which 
there  ate  many  draw  bridge®.  Two  hours  are  required 
to  walk  round  it,  and  it  contain®  about  40,000  or 
50.OCO  foul*.  It  is  a place  of  much  fplcndor  and 
buftuefs,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges  of  the 
republic  and  province  of  Holland,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  ftadt  holder  and  foreign  arubaflVdors ; and  there 
arc  a great  many  fine  (Irects  and  fquarcs  in  it.  In  the 
inner  court  all  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  jullicc 
hold  their  afTcmbliet:  there  alfo  the  foot-guards  do  du- 
ty, as  the  horfe-guards  in  the  outer,  when  the  Rates 
arc  fitting.  Dc  Plaats  is  an  open  air)’  place,  in  form 
of  a triangle,  adorned  with  neat  and  beautiful  build- 
ings ; the  Vyverberg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  into  fe- 
vcral  fine  (hady  walks,  with  the  Vyvcr,  a large  bafon  of 
water,  at  the  hottom  : the  Voorhout  is  the  moil  cele- 
brated part  of  the  Hague,  and  confids  of  the  mall, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  each  fide,  planted  with 
trees,  being  much  the  fame  as  St  James’s  park  at  Lon* 
Vol.VIII.  Part  I. 


don  : the  palace  *of  Opdam,  or  WafTenaar,  is  built  in  Hiku 
a very  elegant  taile  : the  prince  and  princcfs  graft®  are  ua|  Tariff 
fine  llrcet® : the  plan,  in  Dutch  Het  Pleyn , is  a beau-  ST* 

tiful  grove,  laid  out  in  feveral  crofs  walk®,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  (lately  houfe®.  The  Jewiflt  fynagogue 
is  well  worth  being  feen  by  a curious  traveller;  and  al- 
fo the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  hotel  of 
Spain,  the  new  Woorhout,  the  maufolcum  of  the  ba- 
ron of  Opdam  in  the  great  chorch,  and  the  feveral 
hofpitals.  The  environs  of  the  Hague  arc  exceedingly 
plealant.  Among  other  agreeable  objefts  arc  the 
wood,  with  the  palace  of  Orange  at  the  extremity  of 
it,  called  the  loufs  in  the  evooJs  the  village  of  Schc- 
veling;  and  the  land-hills  along  the  north  fea  ; with 
the  village  of  Voorburg,  and  the  charming  feats  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.  Two  miles  from  the  Hague  it 
Ryfwick,  a village  : and,  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
that,  a noble  palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  famous  tor  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  lf-97.  Lootduynen,  where  Margaret,  countefs  of 
Hriuieburg,  and  daughter  of  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  is  faid  to  have  been  delivered  of 
children  at  a birth  in  1276,  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  Hague.  Five  miles  beyond  Loofduynen, 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Grave  fa  nde, 
is  Hon  Hard  yck,  another  palace  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  one  of  the  fincil  dructurcs  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederick),  a celebrated  German 
hi  dorian.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  not  only  far 
advanced  in  the  Latin,  hut  understood  feveral  living 
languages.  Four  years  after,  he  pronounced  a fpecch 
on  the  origin  of  the  doyftcr  at  Bergen,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  which  was  printed  with  fomc  other  piece® ; 
and  in  1708  he  published  a Continuation  of  Meibo- 
miufc’s  Chronicle  of  Bergen.  After  having  for  feve- 
ral years  given  public  lectures  at  Hall,  he  facamc,  at 
the  age  of  24,  profcflbr  of  hiftovr  at  HclinlUdt;  and 
was  at  length  councilor,  hiftoriographer,  and  libra- 
rian, to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  ekdorof  Hanover. 

He  died  in  1729,  aged  37. — Be ful cs  the  above,  and 
fome  other  works,  he  wrote,  1 The  firfl  volume  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Empire.  2 Collect  to  monitmeaiorhm  ve- 
tcrum  et  recentium  mtdttorum , 2 v^ls  8vo. 

Pi  A I nan.  See  Hainan. 

II At-  T iwg,  a beautiful  Chincfc  fhrub*  originally 
brought  fio:n  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  which  border 
the  fca-coatt.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  more 
than  14  centuries;  and  is  celebrated  as  often  in  the 
works  of  the  Chinrfe  poets,  as  rofes  and  lilies  arc  in 
thofe  of  ours.  Painters  and  embroiderers  ornament 
almoil  all  their  works  with  its  foliage  and  flowers. 

The  dalk  of  the  hai-tang  is  of  a cylindiic  form,  and 
(hoots  forth  a number  of  branches  of  a purple  tint 
towards  their  hafes,  and  full  of  knots,  which  are  alfo 
of  a purple  colour  round  the  edges.  It  produces  a 
number  of  (hoots,  the  tailed  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a half  in  height.  Its  leaves  (which  are  much 
indented,  of  an  oval  form  towards  the  flalk,  pointed 
at  their  upper  extremities,  and  full  of  fmall  prickles) 
grow  almoil  oppofite  one  another  on  the  branches,  and 
at  the  fame  didance  as  the  knot®.  Their  colour  above 
is  a deep-green  ; that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  al- 
mod  effaced  by  their  fibre®,  which  are  large,  and  of 
a delicate  purple:  alltkcfe  leaves  together  have  a beau- 
• K k tiful 
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Hd>Tang,ttful  cfftCl  to  the  eye.  The  flower*  grow  in  bunchts 
. i at  the  extremities  of  the  brunches.  Each  flower  is 
* compofed  of  feur  petals,  two  great  and  two  frnaD,  re* 
fcmbling  in  colour  the  bloom  of  a peach  tree,  and 
which  have  almoft  the  fame  figure  as  the  bloflom  of 
©ur  cherry- trees.  The  two  large  arc  cemented  one 
upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a purfc;  and  when  they 
blow,  the  two  fmall  blow  alfo  in  their  turn  ; and  then 
the  whole  four  reprefent  a croft.  The  piftil  is  com* 
pofed  of  very  bright  yellow  grains,  which  feparate 
gradually  one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
filaments  to  which  they  adhere  ; they  then  open  into 
little  bells,  and  compofe  a (mail  yellow  tuft,  fupported 
by  a (lender  ftalk,  which  rifes  above  the  petals.  The 
calyx,  which  fuftains  each  of  tbe  flowers,  is  compofed 
of  two  purple- coloured  leaves,  united  in  form  of  a 
purfc.  In  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and  increafc 
in  fizc,  the  two  leaves  of  the  calyx  open,  become  pale 
and  dry,  and  drop  ofF.  The  flowers,  fupported  by  fmall 
ftaiks,  feparate  one  from  the  other,  and  produce  of  thcin- 
fclvcs  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from  a new  calyx. 

This  plant  is  propagated  from  feed,  but  writh 
difficulty.  It  thrives  bell  in  a Tandy  foil ; dung  or 
mould  deflroy  it ; and  gTeat  care  muft  be  taken  to 
refrefh  it  only  with  the  pureft  water.  As  it  cannot 
endure  the  fun  in  any  feafon,  it  is  always  planted  be- 
low walls  that  are  expofed  to  the  north.  It  generally 
begins'to  flower  about  the  end  of  Auguft.  After  it 
has  produced  feed,  all  its  branches  are  cut;  and  it 
commonly  (hoots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing; but  it  is  nfccfl'ary  to  heap  up  gravel  and 
pieces  of  brick  round  its  roots,  to  prevent  them  from 
rotting.  Notwilhftanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  cultivate  this  tree  at  Peking,  it  does  not  thrive  fo 
well  there  as  in  the  foulhern  provinces.  The  fmell  of 
its  leaves  has  an  affinity  both  to  that  of  the  rofe  and 
the  violet ; but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  extends  to  any 
great  diltancc. 

HAIL,  in  natural  hiflory,  a meteor  generally  de- 
fined frozen  rain,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the 
hailfloties  arc  not  formed  of  Angle  pieces  of  ice,  but  of 
many  little  fphcrulct  agglutinated  together.  Neither 
are  tbefe  fpherules  all  of  the  fame  confidence  ; feme  of 
them  being  hard  and  folid  like  perfect  ice;  others  foft, 
and  moftly  like  fnow  hardened  by  a feme  froft.  Some- 
times the  hailllonc  hath  a kind  of  core  of  this  foft 
matter;  but  more  frequently  tire  cure  is  folid  and  hard, 
while  the  out  fide  is  formed  of  a fofter  matter.  Hal- 
ftones aflame  various  figures,  being  fometimes  round, 
at  other  times  pyramidal,  crenated,  angular,  thin,  and 
flat,  and  fometimes  ftdlateJ,  with  fix  radii  like  the 
finall  cry  (Ills  of  fnow. 

Natural  hiftorians  furnifh  us  with  various  accounts 
of  furprifing  (bowers  of  hail,  in  which  the  haildonea 
were  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Mezeray,  fpeaking 
of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  in  the  year  tyio, 
relates,  that  there  was  for  fomc  time  an  horrible  dark- 
nefs,  thicker  than  that  of  night;  after  which  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
(bower  of  halftones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb- 
ble*(lones,  which  deftroyed  all  the  filh,  birds,  and 
beads  of  the  country. — It  was  attended  with  a (Irong 
fmell  of  fulphur;  and  the  dunes  were  of  a bluilh  colour, 
fome  of  them  weighing  on  hundred  pounds,  ffj/J.  de 
Frjcce%  Tom,  II.  p.  339. 


At  Lifk-in  Handers,  in  2 636,  fell  halftones  of  a HaO. 
vciy  large  fixe;  fomc  of  which  contained  in  the  middle  — v— 
a.  dark  brown  matter,  which,  thrown  on  the  fire,  gave 
a very  great  report.  Phil.  Trtnf.  N;  203. 

Dr  Halley  and  others  alfo  relate,  that  in  Chcfhirc, 
Lancafhirc,  See.  April  29,  1697,  a thick  black  cloud, 
coming  from  Carnarvon  (hire,  difpofed  the  vapours  to 
congeal  in  fuch  a manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth  of 
two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  in  its  pro- 
gvefs  for  the  fpace  of  60  miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
damage  ; not  only  killing  all  forts  of  fowls  and  other 
fmall  animals,  but  fplitting  trees,  knocking  down  hot  ft* 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  ; fo  that 
the  hailllunes  buried  tlremfelves  under  ground  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a half  deep.  The  hailltonev,  many  of 
which  weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a pound, 
and  being  five  or  fix  inches  about,  were  of  various  fi- 
gures ; fome  round,  others  half  round  ; fome  fmooth, 
others  emb&flcd  and  ctcnatcd  : the  icy  fubftance  of 
them  was  very  tranfparcnt  and  hard,  but  there  was  * 
fnowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them. 

In  Hertfordlhire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a fc- 
vcrc  florm  of  thunder  and  lightnings  a (bower  of  hail 
fucccedcd,  which  far  exceeded  the  former  : fome  per* 
font  were  killed  by  it,  , their  bodies  bc3t  all  bLek  and 
blue;  vail  oaks  wcic  fplit,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  down 
as  with  a fey  the.  The  dunes  meafured  from  10  to 
13  or  14  inches  about.  Their  figures  were  various, 
fome  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat.  Philofoph.  Traof. 

Nc  229. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  far  as  we  know,  hail  is  a 
meteor  which  never  produces  any  beneficial  effect.  The 
rain  and  dew  invigorate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  vege- 
table tribe;  the  frofl,  by  expanding  the  water  contained 
in  the  earth,  pulverifes  and  render*  the  foil  fertile  j 
fnow  covers  and  preferves  the  tender  vegetables  from 
being  <fe‘.l roved  by  too  fevere  a froll.  -but  h;ii!  docs, 
none  of  all  thefe.  In  winter,  it  lies  not  fuflicieotly 
clufc  to  cover  vegetables  from  the  nipping  frolti ; and 
in  fpring  and  fummer  it  not  only  has  a chilling  and 
Halting  effeft  from  its  coldneis,  but  often  does  great 
damage  to  the  more  tender  plant*  by  the  weight  of  the 
flout*,  and  in  great  hail -(tor  ms  the  damage  done  ia 
this  manner  is  prodigious. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  natural  phenomena  for  which 
it  h almolt  impofliblc  to  account  in  any  fatisfadqry 
manner.  It  i*  certain,  that  on  the  tops  of  mountain* 
halftones,  as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall, 
and  continually  increafc  in  bulk  till  (hey  reach  the  low- 
er grounds.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  during, 
their  pafiage  through  the  air,  they  atlra&  the  con- 
gealed vapour  which  increafes  them  in  fixe.  But 
here  we  are  at  a lofs  how  they  come  to  be  folid. 
hard  bodies,  and  not  always  foft,  and  compofed  of 
manv  fmall  liar*  like  fnow.  The  flakes  of  fnow, 
no  doubt,  increafc  in  fixe  as  they  defeend,  as  well 
as  the  drops  of  rain  or  haiiilones ; but  why  (hould. 
the  one  be  in  foft  cryftals,  and  the  other  io  large 
hard  lumps,  feeing  both  are  produced  from  congeal- 
ed vapour?  Some  modern  philofophers  aferibe  the 
formation  of  had  to  electricity.  Signior  Beccaria  fup- 
pofes  hail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air,  where  the  ct?ld  is  intenfe,  and  where  the  dc&rici 
matter  is  very  copious.  In  thefe  circumftance*,  a great 
number  of  particles  of  water  arc  brought  near  toge- 
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Hriliog  ther,  where  they  arc  frozen,  and  in  their  defeent  col- 
f!  Let  other  particles,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  fub* 
^i|r3n'  fiance  of  the  haiUlone  grows  left  and  lefs  from  the 
ccotrc  ; this  being  formed  firft  in  the  higher  regions, 
and  the  furface  being  collected  in  the  lower.  Agree- 
able to  this, it  is  obferved,  that,  in  mountains,  hail-  dunes, 
as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmail,  there  being 
. but  little  fpace  through  which  they  can  fall  and  in- 
crease their  bulk.  Drops  of  rain  and  hail  alfo  agree  in 
this,  that  the  more  intenfe  the  electricity  that  forms 
them,  the  larger  they  are.  Motion  is  known  to  pro- 
mote freezing,  and  fo  the  rapid  motion  of  the  electri- 
fied clouds  may  produce  that  effect.  A more  intrnfc 
electricity  alfo,  he  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail 
more  etofely  than  the  more  moderate  electricity  docs 
thofc  of  fnow.  In  like  manner  we  fee  thunderclouds 
more  denfe  than  thofc  that  merely  bring  rain  ; and 
the  drops  of  rain  are  larger  in  proportion,  though  they 
fall  not  from  fo  great  a height. 

HAILING,  the  flirtation  or  accofting  of  a fhip  at 
a diilar.ee,  cither  at  fca,  or  in  a harbour.  The  uftial 
exprefiion  is,  **  Hoa,  thclhip  ahony  !”  To  which  fiie 
anfwcrs,  **  Holloa  ! Whence  came  ye  ? Where  nre 
ye  bound  : Good  voyage  ! What  cheer  ? All  jwcll  l 
How  fare  ye  V*  &c. 

HAILLAN  (Bernard  dc  Girard,  lord  of),  a ce- 
lebrated French  hiftorian.  After  having  made  fome 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  and  as  a tranflator,  he 
applied  himfclf  to  hiftory  with  fuch  fucccfs,  that  in 
1571,  Charles  IX.  made  him  hiftoriographer  of  France. 
His  hittory  of  France  extends  from  Pharamond  to  the 
death  of  Charles  Vfl  I.  and  is  the  firft  complete  hiitory 
of  that  kingdom  compoftd  in  the  French  tongue.  lie 
was  honoured  by  Henry  III.  with  feveral  marks  of  fa- 
vour; and  propofed  to  continue  his  hittory  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  but  did  not  pcrfoim  his  proto ilc.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1610. 

HAJMSUCKEN.  Sec  IIami  sscken. 

HAINAN,  a confiderable  ifland  of  Afia,  fima- 
ted  in  between  1 8*  and  206  N.  Lat.  It  is  fubjett 
to  China,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quang-ton. 
It  has  on  the  north  the  province  of  Qusng-n ; on  the 
fouth  the  channel  formed  between  the  bank  Paracel 
and  the  carton  coift  cf  Cochinchina  ; on  the  welt, 
the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong  king ; and  on 
the  call,  the  Chinefe  fca.  Its  extent  from  call  to  well 
is  between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  from  north  to 
foutb  45  ; this  ifland  therefore  is  «bout  160  leagues  in 
circumference.  Kiun  tcheon-fuu,  its  capital,  Hands 
on  a promontory,  and  Ihip*  often  anchor  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  walk.  Two  different  kinds  of  mandarins 
command  here,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China: 
the  firft  are  called  hitrai't  f the  fecand,  nandarvu  vf 
t irrut  or  .military  officers.  Its  jurifdi&ioa  extends 
over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  nud  ten  of  the 
third.  The  greater  part  of  the  ifland  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  emperor  of  China}  the  re  It  is  indepen- 
dent, and  inhabited  by  a free  people,  who  have  never 
yet  been  fubdued.  Compelled  to  abandon  their  plains 
and  fields  to  the  Chinefe,  they  have  retreated  to  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  cf  the  ifland,  where  they  arc 
flickered  from  the  infultl  of  their  neighbours. 

Thefc  people  formerly  had  a free  and  open  corrc- 
fpottdcncc  with  the  Chinefe.  Twice  a year  they  ex- 
pend, in  an  appointed  place,  the  gold  which  they  dug 


from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle-wood  and  calamba, 
fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Orientals.  A deputy  was  Hunauic. 
fent  to  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and  other  4 

commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whole  principal  traders 
repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on  ; and  after 
the  Chinefe  wares  were  delivered,  they  put  into  their 
hands  with  the  greateft  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed 
for.  The  Chinefe  governors  made  immenfe  profits  by 
this  barter. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi,  informed  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  parted  through  the  hands  of 
the  mandarins  by  this  traffic,  forbade  his  fubjefls,  un- 
der pain  of  death,  to  have  any  commonication  with 
thefc  iflandrrs:  however,  fome  private  eir.iffaries  of 
the  neighbouring  governor  Hill  find  the  means  of 
having  iotensourfe  with  them  ; but  what  they  get  at 
prefent  by  this  clanJcftinc  trade  is  little,  in  companion 
of  that  which  they  gained  formerly.  The  natives  of 
this  ifland  are  very  deformed,  fmail  of  flature,  and  of  a 
copper  colour : both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair 
thruft  through  a ring  on  their  forchrad  ; and  above 
they  have  a fmail  ft  raw-hat,  from  which  hang  two 
firings  that  are  tied  under  the  chin.  Their  drefs  con- 
fifts  of  a piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees : the  wo- 
men have  a kind  of  robe  of  the  fame  fluff,  and  mark 
their  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  blue  Ilripcs 
made  with  indigo. 

Among  the  animals  of  this  ifland  are  a curious  fpc- 
cies  of  large  black  apes,  which  have  the  ftupeand  fea- 
tures of  a man  ; they  are  faid  to  be  very  fond  of  wo- 
men : there  are  alfo  found  here  crows  with  a white 
ring  round  their  necks ; Railings  which  have  a fmail 
crefcent  an  their  bills;  black-birds  of  a deep  blue  co- 
lour, with  yellow  cars  rifing  half-an  inch  ; and  a multi- 
tude  of  other  birds,  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
fong.  Befidcs  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  wh  ich 
enrich  the  iiland  of  Hainan,  it  produces  in  abundance 
various  kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  The  pre- 
dcceffor  of  the  prefent  emperor  caufed  fome  of  it  to  be 
tranfported  to  Peking,  at  an  immenfe  cxpcncc,  to 
adorn  an  edifice  which  he  intended  for  a maufolcum. 

The  moil  valuable  is  called  by  the  natives  Iva/i,  and 
by  the  Europeans  rofe  or  r iofet  woai  from  its  fmtU;  it 
is  very  durable,  and  of  a beauty  which  nothing  can 
equal ; it  is  tlicrcforc.  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  em- 
peror. 

Hainan,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  riches,  and  ex- 
tent, deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  moll  conftder- 
able  (fluids  of  Afia.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another 
fmail  ifland,  commonly  called  Saa-tia/t.  It  is  celebra- 
ted by  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier:  his  tomb  is  flill 
to  be  fern  on  a fmail  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  is  a 
plain  covered  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other 
ornamented  with  feveral  gardens.  This  ifland  is  not 
a defert,  as  fome  travellers  have  pretended : it  con- 
tains five  villages  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  are  poor 
people,  who  have  nothing  to  fubiift  on  but  rice  and  the 
filh  which  they  catch. 

HA  IN  AULT,  a province  of  the  Netherlands,  bs- 
longing  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  the  houfe  of 
Autiria.  It  is  bounded  to  the  foutli  by  Champagne 
and  Picardy;  to  the  north  by  Flanders;  to  the  cart  by 
the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and  the 
bifhopric  of  JLicge ; and  to  the  weft  by  Artois  and 
K k 3 Flanders. 
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H.iraulc,  Flanders.  • Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  47 
Hair*  mile*,  and  about  48  from  call  to  well.  The  air  is 
^ “ plcafant  and  temperate,  and  the  foil  fruitful:  it  abounds 
in  rich  pa<tures,  corn-fields,  woods,  and  forefts,  coal, 
iron,  lead,  beautiful  marble,  Hite,  and  other  ufcftil 
Hones : it  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
breeds  abundance  of  black  cattle,  and  fheep  whofe 
wool  is  very  flue*  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Schelde, 
the  Stile,  and  the  Dcndcr.  This  province  is  reckon- 
ed to  contain  24  walled  towns,  9,0  villages,  one  du- 
chy, and  feveral  principalities,  earldoms,  pcerdoms, 
and  baronies.  The  abbeys  in  it  arc  27.  For  fpiiitu- 
al  matters,  the  greater  part  of  it  tsfuhjefl  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Casnoray,  and  the  rcll  to  the  bilhops  of 
Liege  and  Arras-  The  Hates  of  the  province  coa- 
litl  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoner  The  cler- 
gy arc  the  abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  rural 
deans;  but  the  chapters  of  St  Waudru  and  St  Ger- 
main, in  Mon*,  fend  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.  Trie  nobility  confitl  of 
the  carls  and  barons,  and  all  thofe  who  by  their  birth 
have  a right  to  a feat  in  the  aifcmhly  of  the  Hales. 
The  commoners  arc  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the 
towns.  The  cleigy  in  this  county  arc  uncommonly 
rich..  The  Rates  meet  only  when  they  are  fummoned 
by  the  fovcrcign  ; but  there  is  a tl  Hiding  committee 
at  Mons  which  meets  weekly.  This  county  had  counts 
of  its  own,  till  the  year  »43^»;  when  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  arrive!  to  the  pofRfijcn  of  it,  up- 
on the  death  of  Jaqiuline,  the  beirefs,  without  iffue. 
The  French  acquired  that  part  of  it  which  they  p;  f- 
fefs,  partly  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  thofc  of  Niincguen  and  Rtfwick.  The  arms  of 
this  county  are  quartered,  and  contain  four  lions,  in 
a held  or.  For  the  government  of  it,  there  is  a fo- 
vcrcign  council,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  high  bai- 
liff, who  has  very  great  authority;  he  reprefents  the 
i’ovcrcign,  is  governor  of  Mons,  and  captain-general 
of  the  province. 

HAIR,  fmaU  filaments  ifTuing  out  of  the  pores  of 
the  fkins  of  animals;  and  ferving  mod  of  them  as  a 
• See  A**-  tegument  or  covering  *.  In  lieu  of  hair,  the  naked- 
ly,itvS2  neb  of  Lme  animals  is  coveted  with  feathers,  wool, 
feales,  Ac. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  ex- 
cept the  foies  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
— But  it  grows  longeft  on  the  head,  chin,  bread,  in 
the  arm-pits,  and  about  the  privities. 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  a fort  of  excrement,  fed 
only  with  txcremeniitious  matters,  and  no  proper  part 
of  a living  body. — They  fuppofed  it  generated  of  the 
fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood,  exhaled  by  the  heal  of 
the  body  to  the  furface,  and  there  condcnfc-d  in  palling 
through  the  pores. — Their  chief  rcafons  were,  that  the 
hair  being  cut,  will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  when  life  is  very  low:  that  in  hcCtic  and 
coofumptive  people,  where  the  rtil  of  the  body  is  con- 
tinually emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  fhall 
thrive  : nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
cafes. — They  added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow 
like  the  other  parts,  by  mtrufufeeption,  /.  e.  by  a juice 
circulating  within  it;  but,  like  the  nails,  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, each  part  next  the  root  thrulling  forward  that 
immediately  before  it. 

But  the  moderns  are  agreed,  that  every  hair  does 


properly  and  truly  live,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill  Hair, 
and  dillcnd  it  like  the  other  parts  : which  they  argue 
hence,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  grey  in  aged  perkms 
fooncr  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes 
colour  at  ontft,  and  the  like  is  obferved  in  boys,  &c.; 
which  (hows  that  there  is  a direcl  communication,  and 
that  all  the  part*  arc  affedrd  alike. 

It  may  be  oblVrvcd,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the  . 
life  and  growth  of  hairs  is  of  a different  kind  from  that 
of  the  rcll  o!  the  burly  ; and  is  not  immediately  de- 
rived therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith.  It  is  ra- 
ther of  the  nature  of  vegetation.  They  grow  as  plants 
do  out  of  the  earth  ; or  as  fome  plants  (hoot  from 
the  parts  of  others;  from  which  though  they  draw 
their  nourishment,  yet  eacli  has,  as  it  were,  its  lcvcral 
life  and  a diftind  economy.  They  derive  their  food 
from  fome  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutri- 
tious juices  of  the  holy;  whence  tlrfy  may  live,  t ho' 
the  body  be  ilurvcd. — Wulfrrus,  in  the  Pbihfophtcal 
CJ!:, lions,  gives  an  account  of  a woman  buried  at  No- 
rimberg,  whofe  grave  being  opened  43  years  after  her 
death,  there  was  hair  found  ifi'uing  forth  plentifully 
through  the  defer  of  the  cornu;  iufamuch,  that  there 
was  rcafon  to  imagine  the  coffin  had  fome  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  corps  appeared  in  its  perfect  flupe  j bur, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  fool, 
covered  over  with  a thick.fct  hair,  long  and  curled. 

The  fexton  going  to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
with  his  finger**,  the  whole  ilructurc  fell  at  once,  lea- 
ving nothing  in  his  hand  but  an  handful  of  hair:  there 
was  neither  ikull  nor  any  other  hone  left  ; yet  the  hair 
was  folid  and  tlrong  enough. — Mr  Arnold,  in  the  fame 
collection,  gives  a relation  of  a man  hanged  for  theft, 
who,  in  a little  time,  while  he  ytt  hung  upon  the  gal- 
lows, had  his  body  R range! y covered  over  with  hair.~- 
Somc  modem*,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
and  other  fimllar  iniUnccs. 

The  hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  or  cylindrical; 
but  the  microfcopc  alfo  difeovers  triangular  and  fquare 
ones ; which  diverfity  of  figure  arifes  from  that  of  the 
pores,  to  which  the  hairs  always  accommodate  them- 
fdves.  Their  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
proper  humour  to  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 
quality  of  that  humour:  whence,  at  different  Rages  of 
life,  the  colour  ufually  diiTcrA.  Their  exrtcmitics  fplit 
into  two  or  three  branches,  especially  when  kept  dry, 
or  fuflered  to  grow  too  long  ; fo  that  what  appears 
only  a lingle  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  Items  a brulh  to 
the  microfcopc. 

The  hair  of  a moufe,  viewed  by  Mr  Dcrham  with  a 
microfcopc,  feemtd  to  be  one  Tingle  tranfparcnt  tube, 
with  a pith  made  up  of  fibrous  fuhllances,  running  in 
dark  lines,  in  fome  hairs  tranfvcrlcly,  in  others fpit ally. 

The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  he  obferves,  were 
no  other  than  fmall  fibres  convolved  round,  and  lying 
clofer  together  than  in  the  other  part*  of  the  hair. 

They  run  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hair;  and 
he  imagines,  may  fierve  to  make  a gentle  evacuation  of 
fome  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the  hair  of 
hairy  animals,  this  author  fuggrtls,  may  not  only  ferve 
as  a fence  again  ft  cold,  Ac.  but  as  an  organ  of  infen- 
fible  perfpiration. 

Though  the  external  fur  face  of  the  body  is  the  na- 
tural place  for  hairs,  we  have  many  wcll-attc:ied  in- 
stance* 
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fiances  of  their  being  found  alfo  on  the  internal  fur- 
face  Amatus  Lufitanus  mentions  a per  fan  who  had 
hair  upon  bis  tongue.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus 
concur  in  their  tefiimontcn,  that  the  heart  of  Arillo* 
mencs  the  Mt  (Ten tan  was  hairy.  Caelius  Rhodigiou* 
relates  the  fame  of  Hcrmogtnea  the  rhetorician  1 and 
Plutarch,  of  Leonidas  the  Spartan.  — Hairs  are  faid 
to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  breads  of  women, 
and  to  have  occationed  the  diftemper  called  tricbiafi  ; 
but  foroc  authors  arc  of  opinion,  that  thefe  are  fmall 
worms  and  not  hairs.  There  have  been,  however,  va- 
rious and  indifputahle  chirr  vat  ions  of  hairs  found  in 
the  kidneys,  and  voided  by  urine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion^  that  the  glandular  parts 
are  the  moll  fubjeft  to  hair  ; but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  beef,  and  in  fuch 
pans  of  the  human  body  as  are  equally  firm  with  that. 
— Hair  has  been  often  found  in  abfctflVs  and  impofthu- 
mations.  Schultctus,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a wo- 
man, found  12  pints  of  water,  and  a large  lock  or 
bundle  of  hair  fwimming  loofc  in  it.  But  of  all  the 
interna!  parts,  there  is  none  fo  much  fubject  to  an  un- 
natural growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and 
that  as  well  of  the  human  fpecies  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  Dr  Tyfon  relates  three  remarkable  inllauces  ; 
two  of  thefe  were  young  women,  anJ  the  other  was  a 
bitch.  The  animal  had  been  much  emaciated  in  its 
hinJer  parts  ; the  hair  was  about  art  inch  and  an  half 
lung  : but  the  moll  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
hair  was  alto  found  lying  loofe  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veins.  We  have  feveral  inllances  of  mankind  being 
afftcled  in  the  fame  manner.  Cardin  relates,  that  lie 
found  hair  in  the  blood  of  a Spaniard  ; ami  Slonatius 
in  that  of  a gentlewoman  of  Cracovia;  and  Schultctus 
declares  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  thofe  people 
who  are  artlicled  with  the  plica  polonica,  have  vciy 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Diftajet  of  the  ff/ti*.  Alraoft  tl»e  only  difeafe  of 
the  hair,  befidet  the  remarkable  one  called  pttca  poh- 
mca,  is  its  failing  off,  or  lahlneft.  For  thU  many  re- 
medies have  been  recommended,  but  fcarce  any  of  ihcm 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  juire  of  burdock,  and 
the  lixivial  falls  of  vine  afhes,  are  faid  to  be  efficacious; 
alfo  the  powder  of  hermodactyls,  and  the  dcco&ion  of 
boxwood.  A remarkable  infiance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  lait  is  given  under  the  article  Bust’s. — Some 
authors  give  inflances  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour 
in  a fhort  time,  through  grief,  or  by  reafon  of  a 
fright,  See. 

H .11*  as  an  Ornament , or  as  an  Enfign  of  Dignity  or  of 
Religion.  By  the  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long, 
juit  as  it  grew  ; but  the  priefis  bad  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight,  while  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temple  ; 
they  made  ufe  of  no  razors,  however,  but  feiffars  only. 
The  Nazarites,  while  their  vow  coo  tinned,  were  for- 
bidden to  touch  their  heads  with  a razor.  See  Na- 
ZAX1TB. 

The  falling  of  the  hair,  or  a change  of  its  colour, 
was  regarded  among!!  the  Hebrews  as  a fign  of  the  Ic- 
profy.  Black  hair  was  e deemed  by  them  as  the  moil 
beautiful.  Abfalom’s  hair  was  cut  once  a-year,  and 
is  (aid  to  have  weighed  2CO  OiekeL,  by  the  king’s 
weight,  which  is  about  3 1 ounces.  The  law  of  God 
hath  left  00  particular  ordinances  with  refpeci  to  the 
hair. 


The  hair  of  both  Jcwifh  and  Grecian  women  enga- 
ged  a principal  (hare  of  their  attention,  and  the  Roman 
ladies  teem  to  have  been  no  lefs  curious  with  refpeci  to 
theirs.  They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  drafted  it  in 
a variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  lilver, 
pearls  kc.  On  the  contrary*,  the  men  among!!  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  among!!  the  later  Jews,  wore 
their  hair  fhort,  as  m3y  be  colle&ed  from  books,  me- 
dals, flaturs,  kc.  This  form-rd  a principal  dittinclion 
in  drrfs  betwixt  the  Texes.  This  obfervation  illuilratcs 
a pafLge  in  St  Paul’s  cpilllc  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor. 

xi.  14,  15) 

St  Paul  forbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when  pray- 
ing by  divine infpiration,  to  have  their  hair  difhe veiled; 
probably  becaufe  this  made  them  referable  the  heathen 
pric defies,  when  actuated  by  the  pretended  influence 
of  their  gods. 

Among!!  the  Greeks,  both  fcxe«,  a few  days  before 
marriage,  cut  off  and  confccrated  their  hair  as  an  offer- 
ing to  their  favourite  deities.  It  was  alfo  cuftomary 
among  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors 
of  their  houfes  previous  to  interment.  They  likewife 
tore,  cut  off,  and  fometimes  fhaved  their  hair,  when 
mourning  for  their  decea fed  relations  or  friends,  which 
they  laid  upon  the  corpfe  or  threw  into  the  pile,  to  be 
confirmed  together  with  th;  body.  The  ancients  ima- 
gined that  no  perfon  could  die  till  a lock  of  hair  was 
cut  off ; and  this  a'l  they  fuppofed  was  performed  by 
the  inviliblc  hand  of  death,  or  Iris  or  fomc  other  mef- 
fenger  of  the  gods.  This  hair,  thus  cut  off,  they 
fancied  con  ft  crated  the  perfon  to  the  infernal  deities, 
under  whofe  jarifdidion  the  dead  were  fuppofed  to 
be.  It  was  a fort  of  firft  fruits  which  fan ‘titled  the 
whole.  (Sec  Pirg.  JEu.  4.  694.) 

Whatever  was  the  fafhion,  with  refpeci  to  the  hair, 
in  the  Grecian  dates  llavcs  were  forbidden  to  imitate 
the  freemen.  The  hair  of  the  (laves  was  always  cut 
in  a particular  manner,  called  which 

they  no  longer  retained  alter  they  procured  their 
freedom. 

It  was  adeemed  a notable  honour  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  to  have  long  hair,  and  hence  came  the  appelL-i 
tion  Gjlfii  tomata.  For  this  rcafon  Julius  Carfar, 
upon  fubdoing  the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair 
as  a token  of  (ubmUiioti. — It  was  with  a view  to  thit^ 
that  fuch  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  an  I 
live  in  cloiltcrs,  procured  thtir  hair  to  be  (haven  off ; 
to  (how  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments, 
and  made  a vow  of  perpetual  fubjc£lion  to  their  fupc- 
riors. 

Greg,  of  Tours  affurcs  us,  that  in  the  royal  family 
of  France,  it  was  a long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
long  hair,  artfully  dreffed  and  curled  : every  body  elfc 
was  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  fign  of  iu* 
feriority  and  obedience.  Some  writers  affure  us,  that 
there  were  different  cuts  for  all  lire  different  quali- 
ties and  conditions;  from  the  prince  who  wore  it  at 
full  length,  to  the  (lave  or  villain  who  was  quite  crept. 
— To  cut  off  the  hair  of  a fon  of  France,  under  the 
fil  l!  race  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from 
the  right  of  fuceteding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a fubjed. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  coftom  of  people 
of  quality  to  have  their  children*  hair  cut  the  llrft  time 
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Hair.  by  peTiofiS  they  had  a particular  honour  and  cucer.i 
for;  who,  in  virtue  of  this  ctrtmony,  were  reputed  a 
fort  of  fpiritual  parent!  or  godfathers  thereof : Tho* 
thii  practice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient;  tr»af- 
much  as  we  read,  that  Conilantinc  fent  the  pope  the 
hair  of  his  (on  Hcraclius,  as  a token  that  he  deftred 
him  to  be  his  adoptive  father. 

The  paiadc  oflong  hair  became  ftill  more  and  more 
obnoxious  in  the  prog  refs  of  Chnftianity,  as  fomething 
utterly  inconfiftcnt  with  the  profcflion  of  perfons  who 
bore  the  crofs.  Hence  numerous  injunlLons  and  ca- 
nons to  the  contrary. — Pope  AnictlUi  h commonly 
fuppofej  to  have  been  the  tirft  who  foibadc  the  clergy 
to  Wear  long  hair:  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
Handing  in  the  churches *of  the  cart  ; and  the  letter 
wherein  that  decree  is  written)  is  of  a much  later  dritc 
than  that  pt»pe. —The  clerical  ton furc  is  related  by  I ti- 
dorc  Hifpalenl'.s,  as  of  apoftolical  inftitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there 
is  a canon  Hill  ixtnnt  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that 
fuch  as  wore  long  hair  ftiould  be  excluded  coming  in- 
to church  while  living,  and  not  be  prayed  for  when 
dead.  We  have  a furious  declamation  of  Luitprand 
againil  the  emperor  Fhocas,  for  wearing  long  hair, 
alter  the  manner  of  the  other  emperora  of  the  eaft,  all 
except  Thcophilas,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his 
fubje&s  to  fhave  their  heads. 

The  French  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
very  exad  in  recording  the  head  of  hair  of  their  feveral 
kings.  Charlemagne  wort  it  very  fhort,  his  fon  Shorter; 
Charles  the  bald  had  none  at  all.  Under  Hugh  Capet 
it  began  to  appear  again:  this  the  ecclefiaftics  took  in 
dudgeon,  and  excommunicated  all  who  let  their  hair 
grow,  Peter  Lombard  cxpoftulated  the  matter  fo 
warmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cut  off  Ins 
hair  ; and  his  fucccflbrs  for  fome  generations  wore  it 
very  (hort.— A proftflbr  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote 
expiefsly  on  the  quell  ion,  Whether  it  he  law  ful  for  men 
to  wear  long  hair?  and  concluded  for  the  negative. — 
Another  divine,  named  Revet,  who  had  wiittenfor  the 
affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  extremely  proud  of  the 
length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  and  were  at  much 
pains  in  dceffrng  and  adorning  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  carried  their  fond nefs  for  and  admiration  of  their 
hair  to  an  extravagant  height.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  laft  and  moil  earned  rcqiteft  of  a young  wartior, 
who  was  taken  prifoncr  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
that  no  Have  might  be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair, 
which  was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  (Lined  with  his  blood.  We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  a description  of  a fine  woman  or  beautiful 
m;in,  in  the  poems  of  Oflinn,  but  their  hair  is  men- 
tioned one  of  their  greatell  beauties.  Not  con- 
tented with  the  natural  colour  of  their  hair,  which  was 
commonly  fair  cr  yellow,  they  made  ufe  of  certain 
waffles  to  render  it  ftill  brighter.  One  of  thefe  wafhes 
wa^  a compofition  of  lime,  the  afhes  of  certain  vege- 
tables, ami  tallow.  They  made  ufe  of  various  arts 
alio  to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  ami 
long;  which  lad  Wita  not  only  eileeraed  a great  beauty, 
but  wai  conlidered  as  a mark  of  dignity  and  ruble 
birth.  Boadicta,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  dcfctibtd  by 
Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  (houtders, 
and  reaching  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back. 


The  Unions  fliaved  ill  their  beards,  except  their  up- 
per lips;  the  hair  of  wh;-  h they,  as  well  as  the  Gault, 
allowed  to  grow  to  a very  inconvenient  length. 

In  after-times,  the  Anglo  Saxons  and  Danes  alfo 
confidcrcii  fine  hair  as  one  of  the  greatell  beauties  and 
ornaments  of  their  per  fans,  and  were  at  no  little  pains 
in  difffing  it  to  advantage*  Young  ladies  before  mar- 
riage wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in 
ringlets  over  their  (boulders ; but  as  foon  ai  they  were 
married,  they  cut  it  (hortcr,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on 
a head-drefa  of  fome  kind  or  other  according  to  the 
prevailing  falhion.  To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off 
was  fo  great  a difgrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatell 
pimifhcnents  inflicted  on  thofe  women  who  were  guiltv 
of  adultery.  The  Dunifh  foldicrs  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  Englifti,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable 
and  of  Ethelrcd  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of  thofe 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  dreffing 
of  their  hair;  which  they  combed  at  (call  once  every 
day,  and  thereby  captivated  the  affections  of  the  F.ngUlh 
ladies.  The  clergy,  both  fccular  and  regular,  were 
obliged  to  (have  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  keep 
their  hair  (hort,  which  dillioguithcd  them  from  tlw 
laity  ; and  fevend  canons  were  made  again:!  their  con- 
cealing their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
long.  The  fliape  of  this  clerical  tornurc  was  the  fub- 
jed  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Englifh 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and 
PicL  on  the  other  ; that  of  the  former  being  circular, 
and  that  of  the  bK(r  only  femicirculir.  It  appears 
very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  wn$  unmt  lally 
cttccmcd  a great  ornament ; and  the  tonfure  of  the 
clergy  was  conlidered  as  an  ad  of  mortification  and 
felt-denial,  to  which  many  of  them  fubmitted  with 
reluctance,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  much  as 
poflible.  Some  of  tlwtn  who  affected  the  reputation 
of  funerior  fluidity  inveighed  with  great  bitternefs 
againft  the  long  hair  of  the  laity;  aod  laboured  eamclt- 
ly  to  perfuade  them  to  cut  it  (hort,  in  imitation  of  the 
dergy.  Thus  the  famous  St  Wulftan  biftinp  of  Wor- 
ceftcr,  is  faid  to  have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence 
againit  luxury  of  all  kinds,  hut  chiefly  againll  longhair 
d*  moft  criminal  and  moil  univcrfsl.  “ The  Engtiih 
(fays  William  of  Mai m (bury  in  his  life  of  St  Wulftan) 
were  very  vicious  in  their  maimers,  and  plunged  in 
lux ury,;th rough  the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Coofcffor.  The  holy  pre- 
late Wulftan  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with 
great  bddnefs;  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greatell 
(event  y who  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.  When 
any  of  thofe  vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him 
to  receive  lm  blemng,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a lock 
of  tbeir  hair  with  a little  (hup  knife,  which  he  carried 
about  kirn  for  flat  parpofc;  and  commanded  them,  by 
way  of  penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  r eft  of 
their  hair  in  the  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  refund 
to  comply  with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  moft 
dreadful  judgments  upon  there,  reproached  them  for 
their  effeminacy,  and  foretold,  that  ai  they  imitated 
womm  in  the  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  inmate 
them  in  their  cowardice  when  their  country  was  in- 
vaded; which  was  accomplished  at  the  landing  of  the 
Normans.” 

This  continued  to, be  long  a topic  of  declamation 
among  the  clergy,  who  even  n. pi  denied  it  as  one  of 
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Hair.  the  greateft  crimes,  and  moft  certain  marks  of  repro- 
bat  ion.  Anfclm  archbi(hop  of  Canterbury  went  fo 
far  as  to  pronounce  the  then  terrible  fcntcoce  of  ex- 
communication  againft  all  who  wore  long  h:»ir,  for 
which  pious  zeal  he  is  very  much  commended.  ikrlo, 
a Neman  bilhop,  acquired  great  hoi. our  hy  a fermon 
which  he  preached  before  Hcoiy  1.  A.l).  1 104.,  againl! 
long  and  curled  hair,  with  which  the  king  and  all  his 
courtier*  were  fo  much  atfedted,  that  they  con  fen  ted 
to  refign  their  flowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  h-d  been 
fo  vain.  The  prudent  prelate  j^ave  them  no  time  to 
change  their  minds,  but  immediately  pulled  a pair  of 
(hears  out  of  his  fleeve,  and  performed  the  operation 
with  bib  own  hand.  Auothcr  incident  happened  about 
25  years  after,  which  gave  a temporary  check  to  the 
prevailing  fondnefs  for  long  hair.  It  is  thus  related 
by  a contemporary  hi  dorian  : *♦  An  event  happened, 
A.  D.  1129,  which  fetrotd  very  wonderful  to  our 
oung  gallants;  who,  forgetting  that  they  were  men, 
ad  transformed  thcmfclvet  into  women  by  the  length 
of  their  tiair.  A certain  knight,  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a perfou  tuifo- 
cated  him  with  its  curls.  As  foon  as  he  awoke  from 
liia  Deep,  he  cut  his  hair  to  a decent  length.  The  re- 
port of  this  fprcrnl  over  all  England,  and  aimed  all 
the  knights  reduced  their  hair  to  the  proper  dandard. 
But  this  reformation  was  not  of  long  continuance ; 
for  in  left  than  a year  all  w ho  wilhed  to  appear  falbiotl- 
able  returned  to  their  former  wickcdncfs,  and  contend- 
ed with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofc  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  ornament  fupplicd  the  dc fed 
by  art.v 

The  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Romans, 
wore  falfc  hair. 

Commerce  of  H.uu.  Hair  makes  a very  con  fide  rable 
article  in  commerce,  cfpcci&lly  fincc  the  inode  of 
perukes  has  obtained.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  dee.  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthem  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  fouth  parts  of  France,  See.  The  merit  of  good  hair 
conlids  in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  coarfe 
nor  too  (lender ; the  bignefs  rendering  it  lcf<  fufeep- 
libtc  of  the  artificial  cuil,  and  difpofing  it  rather  to 
frizzle,  and  the  fmaltncfs  making  its  curl  of  too  (hurt 
duration.  Its  length  (liould  be  about  75  inches;  the 
more  it  fails  (hort  of  ibis  the  lefs  value  it  bean. 

There  is  no  certain  price  for  hair ; but  it  is  fold 
from  five  (hillings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce,  according 
to  its  quality. 

The  fcarccncfa  of  grey  and  white  hair  haa  put  the 
dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of  redu- 
cing other  colours  to  this.  «Thi»  is  done  by  fpreading 
the  hair  to  bleach  on  the  grafi  like  linen,  after  firll 
walfiing  it  out  in  a lixivious  water.  This  lye,  with  the 
force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the  hair  to  fo  ptrfeft 
awhitenefs  that  the  mod  experienced  perfon  may  be 
deceived  therein ; there  being  fcarcc  any  way  of  detect- 
ing the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying  it,  which 
leaves  the  hail  of  the  colour  of  a dead  walnut- lice 
leaf. 

There  isalfoa  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  bifmulh, 
which  renders  fuch  white  hair  as  herders  too  much 
upon  the  yellow  of  a bright  filver  colour : boiling  is 
the  proof  of  this  too,  the  birmuih  not  being  able  to 
itatul  it. 
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Hair  may  be  alfo  changed  from  a red,  grey,  or  other  Half. 

difagrceablc  colour,  to  a brown  or  deep  black,  by  a 

folution  of  filver.  The  liquors  fold  under  the  name 
of  bait  er-i/rr/,  arc  at  bottom  no  more  than  dilutions 
of  diver  in  aquafortis,  Jargdy  diluted  with  writer,  with 
the  addition  perhaps  of  other  ingredients,  which  con- 
tribute nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  fohiticn  Ihmild 
be  fully  fat uiuted  with  the  filver,  that  there  may  be 
no  more  acid  in  it  than  is  neccffary  for  holdiug  the 
metal  difiblvcd ; and  be  tides  dilution  with  water,  a 
little  fpiiit  of  wine  may  he  added  for  the  further  dul- 
ci  fie  at  ion  of  the  acid.  It  mufl  be  obferved,  that  for 
diluting  the  folution,  diflillcd.water,  or  pure  rain-water, 
mull  be  ufed  ; the  common  fpring-waters  turning  it 
milky,  and  precipitating  a part  of  the  diffolved  filver* 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  if  the  liquor  touches  the 
(kin,  it  has  the  fame  effect  0:1  it  as  on  the  matter  to 
be  (tained,  changing  the  part  tnoiftened  with  it  to  an 
indelible  black. — Hair  may  alfo  be  dyed  of  any  colour 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wool.  See  Dyeing. 

Hair  which  docs  not  curl  or  buqkle  naturally  is 
brought  to  it  by  art,  by  firll  boiling  and  then  baking 
it  in  the  following  manner : After  having  picked  and 
forted  the  hair,  and  clifpofcd  it  in  parcels  according 
to  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tic  them  nr  (it  down 
upon  little  cylindrical  iuftruments,  cither  of  wood  or 
earlhcu  ware,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hollow- 
ed a little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes  ; in  which  ft  ate 
they  are  put  in  a pot  over  the  fire,  there  to  boil  for 
about  two  hour#.  When  taVen  out,  they  let  them 
dry  ; and  when  dried,  they  fpread  them  on  a (beet  of 
brown  paper,  cover  them  with  another,  and  thus  fend 
them  to  the  paftrycook;  who  making  a cruft  or  coffm 
around  them  of  common  pafte,  fets  them  in  an  oven 
till  the  cruft  is  about  three-fourths  baked. 

’1  he  end  by  which  a hair  grew  to  the  he  ad  is  called  the 
bead  of  tbebair;  and  the  other,  with  which  they  begin  to 
give  the  buckle,  the  point.  Formerly  the  peruke-makers 
made  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but  curled  and 
wore  them  by  either  indifferently:  but  this  made  their* 
unable  to  give  a fine  buckle  ; hair  woven  by  the  point 
never  taking  a right  curb  Foreigners  own  thtmfdvca 
obliged  to  the  Englifti  for  this  difeovety,  which  was 
firft  carried  abroad  by  a peruke-maker  of  our  country. 

Hair  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  other  arts  and  manufac- 
tures.—In  particular,  the  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  conies, 

•See.  is  the  principal  matter  whereof  hats  are  made. 

Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn- 
lands,  hair,  as  all  other  animal  fubftanccs,  viz.  horns, 
hoofs,  blood,  garbage,  dee.  proves  good  manure. 

Hair,  in  farriery,  is  generally  called  the  eoatf  and, 
with  regard  to  hoefes,  dclcrvrs  particular  confident  ion. 

The  hair  growing  on  the  fetlock  ferves  as  a dcfenco 
to  the  prominent  part  of  it  in  travelling  in  ftoney  ways 
or  in  frofty  weather.  If  the  hair  of  a horfe’s  neck, 
and  the  parts  molt  uncovered,  he  clofe,  fmooth,  and 
(leek,  it  is  an  indicatition  of  his  being  in  health  ami 
good  cafc.  In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  art  horfc  foft 
and  flerk,  he  mud  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  leali 
in waid  cold  will  caufe  the  hair  to  (tare;  alfo  fwcat  him 
often,  for  that  will  loofen  and  raife  the  dull  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  foul ; and  when  he  is  in  the  heat 
of  a fwcat,  ferape  off  all  the  white  foam,  fwcat,  and 
filth,  that  is  liifed  up  with  an  old  fword-bladc;  ami 
alfo  when  he  is  blooded,  if  you  rub  him  all  over  with 
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ills  own  blood,  repeating  it  two  or  three  days,  and 
curry  and  drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  hit  coat  ihine  as 
if  covered  with  a fine  varnifh. 

Hair  falling  from  the  mane  or  tail  is  caufed  either 
by  tiis  having  taken  fame  heat,  which  has  engendered 
a dry  mange;  or  from  feme  forfeit,  which  caulcs  the 
evil  humours  to  refort  to  thole  parts.  To  cure  this, 
anoint  the  hoifc’s  mane  and  ertft  with  black  foap ; 
make  a llrong  lee  of  allies,  and  wafh  it  all  over  with 
it.  But  if  a canker  fhould  grow  on  a hoile't  tail,  which 
will  tat  away  both  flclh  and  bone  ; then  put  fome  oil 
of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will  confume  it : and  if  you 
find  that  the  vitriol  corrodes  loo  much,  you  need 
only  to  wet  it  with  cold  water,  aud  it  will  put  a flop 
to  it. 

If  you  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  of  a 
horfe’s  body,  boil  half  a pound  of  lime  in  a quart  of 
water,  till  a fourth  part  is  confumed,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  orpiinent ; make  this  into  a plaflcr,  and  lay 
it  on. 

Hair,  or  Dofvrt,  of  Plants;  a general  term  expref- 
five  of  all  the  hairy'  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
furface  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  /uppofed  by  natu- 
ralil’U  to  ferve  the  double  purpofc  of  defective  weapons 
and  veiTels  of  fccrelioti. 

Tbefe  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  lcfs 
length  and  folidity ; fome  of  them  vilible  to  the  naked 
eye  ; whilil  others  are  rendered  vifiblc  only  by  the  help 
of  glaffes.  Examined  by  a microfcope,  almott  all  the 
parts  of  plants,  particularly  the  young  (talks  or  Hems, 
appear  covered  with  hairs. 

Hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  prefent  themfelvcs 
under  various  forms:  in  the  leguminous  plants,  they  arc 
generally  cylindric;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminated  in 
a point ; in  agrimony,  tiuped  like  a tiffi  hook;  in  nettle, 
awl  lhaped  and  jointed;  and  in  fome  compound  flowere 
with  hollow  or  iunnel-fhaped  florets,  they  are  terminated 
in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable  as  fome  experiments  have  rendered  it,  that 
the  hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  contiibute  to  fome 
organical  fccreliott,  their  principal  ufc  feems  to  be  to 
preserve  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged  fiom  the  bad 
clfcdl  of  violent  frictions,  from  winds,  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  fuch  like  external  injuries. 

M.  Cucttardy  who  has  eftabliihed  a botanical  me- 
thod from  the  foim,  filiation,  and  other  circumflances 
of  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface 
of  plantB,  has  demon  It  rated,  that  thefe  appearances  are 
generally  conftant  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the 
Mmc  genus.  The  lame  uniformity  feems  to  chara&erifc 
all  the  different  genera  of  the  fame  natural  order. 

The  different  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down 
upon  the  furface  of  plants  were  imperfectly  diftinguilhed 
by  Grew  in  1682,  and  by  Malphigiin  1686.  M.  Guet- 
tard  Juft  mentioned  was  the  tirll  who  examined  the 
fubjcCt  both  as  a botaniil  and  a philofophcr.  His  ob- 
fervattons  were  publiihed  in  1747. 

in  military  affairs,  are  large  pieces  of 
cloth  made  with  half  hair.  They  are  ufed  for  cover- 
ing the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries;  as  alfo 
for  covering  charged  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  and 
many  other  ufes  in  magazines. 

Hjin-Powdcr.  See  Starch. 

Haw- Worm.  See  Gordius. 

HAKE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englilh  nape  of  a 
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tifh  common  in  the  Englilh  and  fome  other  Teas,  and  HAluyf, 
called  by  authors  the  mtrluciut  and  lucuit  marinut.  This  H“1Ler" 
filh  was  ufed  of  old  dried  and  failed.  Hence  the  pro-  ftaijc* 
verb  obtains  in  Kent,  He  dry  at  a hake. 

HAKLUYT  ( Richard),  a naval  hiilorian,  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about  the  year  1553, 
and  deice nded  of  a genteel  family  in  Herefordfhire,  as 
the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  lilt  of  high  lheriffs  for 
that  county  in  former  reigns.  He  was  educated  at  Weft* 
minller  febool;  and  thence,  in  1570,  removed  to  Chrift* 
church,  Oxford;  where  he  applied  himielf  particularly 
to  the  ftudy  of  demography,  and  read  public  lectures  in 
that  tcicncc.  Sir  Edward  Stafford  being  lent  arobaffador 
to  France  in  1583, Mr  Hakluyt  wasouc  of  hisattendants, 
probably  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He  was  at  this 
time  mailer  of  arts  and  profeffor  of  divinity.  In  1385 
he  obtained  the  royal  maudatc  lor  the  next  vacant  pre* 
bend  of  Briftol,  to  which  preferment  he  fuccccded  du- 
ring his  rctidcnce  at  Paris.  Conftantly  attentive  to  hit 
favourite  cofmographical  inquiries,  in  fear^hing  the 
French  libraries,  he  found  a valuable  hiftory  of  Florida, 
which  had  been  difeovered  about  20  years  before  by 
Captain  l^iudonniere  and  others:  this  he  caufcd  to  be 
published,  at  his  own  ex  pence,  in  the  French  language, 
and  foon  after  revifed  and  nrpubliihed  Peter  Martyr’s 
book  Deorbenovo.  After  live  years  rclidence  in  France, 

Mr  Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  company  with 
lady  Sheffield,  litter  to  the  lord  admiral  Howard.  In 
the  year  X589  he  publiihed  his  Collection  of  Voyages 
in  one  folio  volume,  which  in  1598  wa*  republilhcd  in 
three.  In  1605  our  author  was  made  prebendary  of 
Weftmi oiler ; which,  with  the  rectory  of  Wethcring- 
fet  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  feems  to  have  been  the 
fummitof  his  preferment.  He  died  in  1616,  aud  was 
buried  in  Weitininfler- abbey  ; bequeathing  to  his  fon 
Edmund  his  manor  of  Bridge- Place,  and  feveral  houfes 
in  Tothil  ftrect,  Wc  Amin  tier.  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable and  faithful  hiitonan.  His  works  are,  1.  A 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Difcovcries,  a fmall  volume. 

2.  Hiltory  of  Florida,  above  mentioned.  3.  The 
principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Difcovcries  of  the 
Englilh  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  over  Lind  to  the 
fartheft  distant  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time 
within  the  compals  of  thefe  1 500  years,  in  three  vola 
folio.  4-  The  Dilcoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  tirlt  * 
Original  to  the  Year  1553,  written  in  the  Portugal 
tongue  by  Ant.  Galvano  ; corrected,  much  amended, 
and  tranflated  into  Englilh,  by  Richard  Hakluyt, 
c.  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Dcfcription  of  the 
Main  Land  of  Florida,  her  next  Neighbour,  Sec . 
written  by  a Portugal  gentleman  of  Elva*,  and  tranf- 
lated  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Betides  thefe,  lie  left  fc- 
veral  manufcripU,  which  were  printed  in  Furchas’s 
collection. 

HALBERSTADT,  a fmall  principality  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  on  the  north-call  by  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  foutli  by  the  principality  of  An- 
halt, on  the  welt  by  the  dioccfe  of  HiJdlhcim,  on  the 
call  by  part  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the 
north  by  BruofWic  Wolfe nWuttle.  It  is  near  40  miles 
in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  foil  in  general  is 
fertile  in  com  and  flax  ; and  there  arc  fume  froodi, 
though  in  general  fuel  is  fcarce.  There  are  three  large 
towns  in  it  which  fend  representative?  to  the  diet,  to- 
gether with  10  fmall  ones,  and  91  county-towns  and 
6 , villages. 
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Hilbert-  villages.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  ia  computed 
fl**6  at  about  2oo»ooo : the  ereated  part  of  them  ore  Lu- 
thcrans  ; but  there  are  alfo  Calvinifts,  Jews,  and  Ro- 
L ^ {‘  man  Catholics.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollen 
(for  the  country  produce*  a great  number  of  fheep)  ; 
the  exports  arc  grain,  and  a kind  of  beer  called  broihan. 
The  annual  revenue  anting  from  this  principality,  and 
the  incorporated  counties  and  lordfhipa,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  500,000  rix-dollars.  Till  the  treaty  of 
Wcftphalia  in  1648  this  country  was  a diocefe,  but 
was  then  transferred  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg as  a temporal  principality.  It  is  intitlcd  to  a vote 
both  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  circle. 
The  principal  places  are  Halbcrftadt,  Groningen,  Of* 
cherueben,  Oilerwick,  See. 

Halbekstadt,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  near  the  river  Hothcin.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place ; and  has  fomc  good  churches  and 
other  handfome  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  this  place,  which  is  look- 
ed upon  to  be  the  largcft  and  to  have  the  bell  accom- 
modations of  any  in  Europe.  Before  the  Refotma- 
tion,  it  wa3  a biftiop’i  fee.  E.  Long.  11.  29.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6. 

HALBERT,  or  Halbard,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
well-known  weapon  carried  by  the  fergeants  of  foot 
and  dragoons.  It  is  a fort  of  fpear,  the  (haft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  a(h  or  other  wood. 
Its  head  is  armed  with  a ftecl  point,  not  unlike  the 
point  of  a two-edged  fword.  But,  befides  this  (harp 
point  which  is  in  a line  with  the  (haft,  there  is  a croft 
piece  of  fteel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends  ; but  ge- 
nerally with  a cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
bent  fliarp  point  at  the  other;  fo  that  it  ferves  equally 
to  cut  down  or  to  pn(h  withal.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in 
determining  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  ad- 
jutiiog  the  files  of  a battalion.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  German  hal,  44  hall,”  and  bard,  44  an  hatchet/* 
Yofliui  derives  it  from  the  German  balltbaert , of  Itl, 
44  clams,  fplcndens,”  and  latrt,  44  a*/* 

The  halbert  was  ancieutly  a common  weapon  in  the 
army,  where  there  were  companies  of  halbardiers.  It 
is  (aid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Amazons,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Rhxtians  and  Vindelicians  about  the 
year  570. 

It  was  called  the  Danijb  ax , becaufe  the  Danes  bore 
an  halbert  on  the  left  ihouldcr.  From  the  Danes  it 
was  derived  to  the  Scots,  from  the  Scots  to  the  Engli(h 
Saxons,  and  from  them  to  the  French.  • 

HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  alccdo  or  king's  fi(her.  See  Alcsdo. 

Halcyon  Dayt,  in  antiquity,  a name  given  to  feven 
days  before  and  a*  many  after  the  winter  folilice  ; by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmnefs  of  the 
weather,  laid  its  eggs  in  nefts  built  in  the  rocks,  clofc 
by  the  brink  of  the  fea,  at  this  fcafon. 

HALDE  (John  Baptiil  du),  a learned  French  Je- 
fuit,  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  extremely  well 
verfed  in  Afiatic  geography)  and  we  have  of  his  com- 
pilation a work  intitlcd  Grand  deft nation  de  la  Chint 
iff  dt  la  Tarlarit,  from  original  memoirs  of  the  Jcfui- 
tical  miffionarics,  in  4 vols  folio.  He  was  alfo  con- 
cerned in  a collection  of  letters  begun  by  father  Gobien, 
called  Det  leitru  edifianta,  in  18  vols;  and  publilhcd 
fomc  Latin  poems  and  orations.  He  died  in  4743. 
V©L.  VIII.  Part  I. 


HALE,  in  the  fca  language,  fignifies  pull ; as,  to  Hale, 
hale  up,  is  to  pull  up ; to  hale  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  in 
or  out.  To  over-hale  a rope,  is  to  hale  it  too  ftiff,  or 
to  hale  it  the  contrary  way.  ® 

Keel- Hail.  See  Ducking. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew),  lord  chief  jufticc  of  the 
king’s- bench  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Hale,  Efq;  a barriilerof  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
was  born  in  1 609.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  a conGdersblc  piogrefs  in  learning ; but  was 
afterwards  diverted  from  his  Andies  by  the  levities  of 
youth.  From  tbefe  he  was  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill  ferjeant  at  law;  and  applying  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Noy  the  attor- 
ney  general  took  early  notice  of  him,  and  dire&ed 
him  in  his  Undies.  Mr  Seldcn  alfo  took  much  notice 
of  him  ; and  it  was  this  acquaintance  that  firft  fet  Mr 
Hale  on  a more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  confined  to  his  own  profeflten.  During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  fo  well  as  to  gain  the  efteem 
of  both  parties.  He  was  employed  in  his  pra&tcc  by 
all  the  king's  party  ; and  was  appointed  by  the  par- 
liament one  of  the  commiflioncrs  to  treat  with  the 
king.  The  murder  of  king  Charles  gave  him  very  fen- 
fible  regret.  However,  he  took  the  engagement  ; and 
was  appointed,  with  fcveral  others,  to  conlider  of  the 
reformation  of  the  law.  In  16C3  he  was  by  writ 
made  (ergeant  at  law,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of 
the  jufticcs  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Upon  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  he  refufed  to  accept  of  the  new  com- 
roiflion  offered  him  by  Richard  his  fucccflor.  He  was 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  Glouceftcrfhire  in  the 
parliament  which  called  home  Charles  II.  Soon 
after  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  j 
but  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lord  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  fending  for  him  upon  bufinefs  when  the 
king  was  at  his  houfe,  told  his  majeily,  that  **  there 
was  his  roodcil  chief  baron  j”  upon  which  he  was  un- 
expectedly knighted.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
judges  that  fat  in  Clifford’s  Inn  about  fettling  the  dif- 
ference between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  alfo  in  his  pod  of  chief  baruu 
a&ed  with  inflexible  integrity.  One  of  the  firft  peers 
went  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told  him,  41  That  ha- 
ving a fuit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  was  then 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  un- 
derftand  it  when  it  (hould  come  to  be  tried  in  court.” 

Upon  which  the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and 
faid,  41  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  cham- 
bers about  fuch  affairs ; for  he  never  received  informa- 
tion of  fuch  caufcs  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par- 
ties wert  to  be  heard  alike.”  Upon  which  his  grace 
(for  it  was  a duke)  went  away  not  a little  diffatisfted, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  a tudencls  that  was 
not  to  be  endured : but  his  majeity  bid  him  content 
himfclf  that  he  was  ufed  no  worfe  ; and  faid,  14  That 
he  verily  believed  he  would  have  ufed  him  no  better 
if  he  had  gone  to  folicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  caufes.” 

Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits-  A gentleman  who  hid  a trial  at  the  affizes 
had  (cot  him  a buck  for  his  table.  When  judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  alked  4‘  if  he  was  not  the 
Came  perfon  who  had  fent  him  the  veniftm?  * and  find- 
ing that  he  was  the  fame,  told  him,  that 44  he  could 
L 1.  not 
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Hafcs.  not  fuffer  the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  hw!  paid  him  for  his 
buck.”  The  gentleman  anfwercd,  that  “ he  never 
fold  hie  venifon;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him 
° which  he  did  not  do  to  every  judge  who  had  gone  that 
circuit  2”  which  was  confirmed  by  fevcral  gentlemen 
prefent.  The  lord  chief  baron,  however,  would  not 
fliffci  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  hid  paid  for  the  pre- 
fent: upon  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 
In  fhort,  he  wit  in  1671  advanced  to  be  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  king’*  bench;  but  about  tour  years  after 
this  promotion,  his  health  declining,  he  religned  hi* 
pod  in  February  1675-6,  and  died  in  December  fol- 
lowing. This  excellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bench,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature, 
wrote,  1.  Ar.  I.lfay  on  the  Gravitation  and  Non-gra- 
vitation of  Fluid  Bodies.  2.  Obf citations  touching  the 
Torricellian  Experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and 
divine.  4.  The  Lite  of  Pomponiui  Atticus,  with  po- 
litical and  moral  Reflexions.  5.  Observations  on  the 
Principles  of  natural  Motion*  6.  The  primitive  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind.  He  alfo  left  a great  number  of 
nianufrripts,  to  Latin  and  Enghfh,  upon  vdtious  fub- 
jedfs;  among  which  arc,  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  fince 
published  by  Mr  Emyln  in  two  volumes  folio;  and  his 
Original  Institution,  Power,  and  Jurifdtftion  of  Par- 
liaments. 

Hales  (Stephen),  D.  D.  a celebrated  divine  and 
philofophcr,  was  born  in  1677.  He  was  the  futh  fon 
of  Thomas  Halo,  Efq;  the  cldcft  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Hides,  created  a baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  and 
Mary  the  heirtfs  of  Richard  Langley  of  Abbots- Wood 
in  ricrtfordfhire.  In  1696  he  was  entered  a penltoner 
at  fiennet- college,  Cambridge;  and  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1 703,  and  became  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1 7 1 1.  He  foon  difeovered  a genius  for  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Botany  was  his  firil  lludy  ; and  he  ufed  fre- 
quently to  make  excursions  among  Gogmagog  hills, 
in  company  with  DrStukely,  with  a view  of  profccu- 
ting  that  lludy.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  likcwife  col- 
le&cd  fulfils  and  infers,  haring  contrived  a curious  in- 
llrumcnt  for  catching  fuch  of  the  Utter  as  have  wings. 
In  company  with  this  friend  he  alfo  applied  himfclf 
to  the  lludy  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a curious  me- 
thod of  obtaining  a reprefentation  of  the  lungs  in  lead. 
They  next  applied  themfclves  to  the  lludy  of  thcmillry ; 
in  which,  however,  they  did  not  make  any  rerr.arkable 
difcovetics.  In  the  lludy  of  aftronomy  Mr  Hales  was 
equally  afliduous.  Having  made  himfclf  acquainted 
with  the  Newtonian  fyllem,  he  contrived  a machine 
for  (bowing  the  phenomena  on  much  the  fame  principles 
with  that  afterwards  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,  from 
the  name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  the  year  1710  he  was  prefented  to  the  per- 
petual cure  of  Tcddington  near  Twickenham,  in 
Middle fex  ; and  afterwards  accepted  of  the  living  of 
Porlock  in  Somcrfctlhire,  which  vacated  his  fellowship 
in  the  college,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  the  living 
of  Faringdon  in  Hamplhire.  Soon  after,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  hetrefa  of  Dr  Newer,  who 
was  redor  of  Halifhain  in  SulTcx,  hut  rt tided  at 
Much-Haddam  in  Hrrtfordlhire.  On  the  13th  of 
March  J718,  he  was  defied  member  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  year 
following,  he  exhibited  an  account  of  fomc  experi- 
ments he  had  lately  made  on  the  effect  of  the 
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fun’s  warmth  in  railing  the  fap  in  trees.  This  pro- 
cured him  the  thanks  of  the  focicty,  who  alfo  rcquelted  - 
him  to  pmfccutc  the  !ubjc&.  With  this  rcqueil  he 
complied  with  great  plealure  ; and  on  the  14th  of 
June  1725  exhibited  a trearife  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  progrefs.  This  treatifc  being  highly 
applauded  by  the  lociety,  he  farther  enlarged  and 
improved  it;  and  in  April  1727  he  publilhcd  it  under 
the  title  of  VtyrtabU  Stetiiej.  This  work  he  dedicated 
to  hi$  late  majcHy  king  George  II.  who  was  then 
prince  ot  Wales  ; and  hr  was  the  fame  year  chafer,  one 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Hans  Sloan 
being  at  the  fame  annual  election  chofen  their  prefident. 
The  book  being  well  received,  a fccond  edition  of  it 
was  publiflitd  in  1731.  In  a preface  to  this  edition 
Mr  Hales  promifed  a fequel  to  the  work,  which  he 
publilhcd  in  1733  under  the  Statical  fee. 

In  173a  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  truitces  for 
eftablilhing  a new  colony  in  Georgia.  On  the  yth  of 
July  1733  the  univertity  of  Oxford  honoured  him 
with  a diploma  for  the  degree  of  do&or  in  divinity;  a 
mark  of  dillin&ion  the  more  honourable,  as  it  it 
not  ufual  for  one  univertity  to  confer  academical 
honours  on  thofe  who  were  educated  at  another. 

*734»  when  the  health  and  morals  of  the  lower 
and  middling  efafe  of  people  were  fubverted  by  the 
exceflivc  drinking  of  gin,  he  publilhcd,  though  with- 
out his  name,  A friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers 
of  Brandy  and  other  fpirituous  Liquors;  which  was 
twice  reprinted,  The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he 
published  a fermon  which  he  preached  at  St  Bride’s 
before  the  rcll  of  the  truitces  for  eftablifhing  a new 
colony  in  Georgia.  His  text  was,  **  Bear  ye  one  ano- 
ther’s burthens,  and  lo  fulfil  the  law  of  Chrill;”  Gala- 
tians vi.  2.  In  1739  he  printed  a volume  in  Bvo,  in- 
titled,  Philofophical  Experiments  on  Sea- water,  Corn, 
Flelh,  and  other  Subllances.  This  work,  which  con- 
tained many  ufcful  inftructions  for  voyagers,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year 
he  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  fome 
farther  experiments  towards  the  difcoveiy  of  medicines 
for  diffolvmg  the  Hone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
preferring  meat  in  long  voyage* ; for  which  he  recei- 
ved the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  donation. 
The  year  following  he  publilhcd  fomc  account  of  Ex- 
periments and  Observations  on  Mrs  Stephens's  Medi- 
cines for  dilTolving  the  Stone,  in  which  their  dilTjvent 
power  is  inquired  into  and  demonftrated. 

In  1741  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac- 
count of  an  inftrument  which  he  invented,  and  called 
a ventilator , for  conveying  frclh  air  into  mines,  hof- 
pittls,  prifons,  and  the  clofe  parts  of  Ihips : he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  fomc  months 
Before ; and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a machine  of 
the  fame  kind,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  in  the  fpring 
of  the  fame  year  invented  by  one  Martin  Triewald,  an 
officer  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of  mechanics , for  which  the  king  and  fenate 
granted  him  a privilege  in  October  following,  and  or- 
dered every  Ihip  of  war  in  the  fcrvice  of  that  Hate  to 
be  lurnilhril  with  one  of  them  ; a model  alfo  of  this 
machine  was  fent  into  France,  and  all  the  Ihips  in  the 
French  navy  were  alfo  ordered  to  have  a ventilator  of 
the  fame  fort.  It  happened  alfo,  that  about  the  fame 
time  one  Sutton,  who  kept  a coffcchoufc  in  Aldirfgatr- 
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ftreet,  invented  a ventilator  of  another  conilrudion  to 
draw  off  the  foul  air  out  of  fhipa  by  means  of  the  cook- 
loom  fire:  but  poor  Sutton  had  not  intereft  enough  to 
make  mankind  accept  the  benefit  he  offered  them  j tho* 
its  fuperiority  to  Dr  Hales's  contrivance  was  evident* 
and  among  others  Dr  Mead  and  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gave  their  teftimony  in  its  favour) 
(See  Am- Pipes,)  The  public*  however,  is  not  lefs  in- 
debted to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Hales, 
whole  ventilators  came  more  eafily  into  ufe  for 
many  purpofes  of  the  greatefl  importance  to  life,  par- 
ticularly for  keeping  corn  fweet,  by  blowing  through 
it  frefh  (bowers  of  air;  a pra&ice- very  foon  adopted 
by  France,  a large  granary  having  been  made,  under 
the  diredion  of  Dunamcl,  for  the  prefervation  of  corn 
in  this  manner,  with  a view  to  make  it  a general 
pradioc. 

In  1 743,  Dr  Hales  read  *bcfore  the  Royal  Society 
a defeription  of  a method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
the  abdomen  during  the  operation  of  Upping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  Traufadions.  In 
1745,  he  publifhed  fomc  experiments  and  obfervarions 
on  tar-water,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  make  by 
the  publication  of  a work  called  Sint,  in  which  tbc 
laic  learned  and  moll  excellent  Dr  Bciklcy,  bilhop  of 
Cloyoe,  had  recommended  tar-watcr  as  an  univcrfal 
medicine : on  this  occafion  fcvcral  letters  paffed  be- 
tween them  on  the  fubjed,  particClarlv  with  refped 
to  the  ufe  of  tar- water  in  the  difeafe  of  the  horned  cat- 
tle. In  the  fame  year  he  communicated  to  the  public, 
by  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
a defeription  of  a back-Uover,  which  will  winnow  and 
clean  coni  milch  fooner  and  better  than  can  be  done 
by  tbc  common  method.  He  alfo,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  by  the  fame  channel,  communicated  to  the  public 
a cheap  and  cafy  way  to  preferve  corn  fwcct  in  lacks ; 
an  invrntion  of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  cfpccially  to 
poor  kafers,  who  want  to  keep  fmall  quantities  of 
coni  for  fome  time,  but  have  no  proper  granary  or  re- 
pofitory  for  that  purpofe.  He  alio  the  fame  year  took 
the  fame  method  10  publilh  diredion-  how  to  keep  corn 
fwcct  in  heaps  without  turning  it,  and  to  fweeten  it 
when  mufly.  He  puhlilhcd  a long  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  fcvcral  methods  to  preferve  com  by  ven- 
tilators ; wiih  a particular  defeription  of  fcvcral  forts 
of  ventilators,  illuftrated  by  a cut,  fo  that  the  whole 
mechanifm  of  them  may  be  eafily  known,  and  the  ma- 
chine conftruded  by  a common  carpenter.  He  pub- 
lished alfo  in  the  fame  volume,  but  without  his  name, 
a deled  ion  of  the  fallacious  boafts  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  liquid  (hell  in  diffolving  the  Hone  in  the 
bladder.  • In  1 746  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety a ptopofal  for  bringing  fmall  paffable  Hones  foon, 
and  with  cafe,  out  of  tire  bladder;  and  this  was  alfo 
printed  in  their  Ttanfadions.  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  July  1 747,  he  publiihed  an  account  of  a 
very  confidcrablc  improvement  of  hi*  back- heaver,  by 
which  it  became  capable  of  clearing  com  of  the  very 
fmall  grain,  feeds,  blicks,  fmilt-baUs,  3c c.  to  filch  per- 
fection as  to  make  it  fit  for  feed-corn.  In  1748  he 
communicated'  to  the  Royal  Society  a propofa!  for 
checking,  in  fome  degree,  the  progrefs  of  fires,  occa- 
fionrd  by  the  great  fire  which  happened  that  year  in 
Cornhill : And  the  fublkance  of  this  propoLil  was 
printed  in  their  Tranladiona.  lu  the  lame  year  lie 


alfo  communicated  to  the  Society  two  memoirs, 
which  are  printed  in  their  Tranfadions ; one  on 
the  great  benefit  of  ventilators,  and  the  other  on 
fome  experiments  in  cledricity.  In  1749  his  ven- 
tilators were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prifon,  by  order 
of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Fox,  Efq;  then  fecretary 
at  war,  afterwards  lord  Holland ; and  the  benefit 
was  fo  great,  that  though  yo  or  100  in  a year  of- 
ten died  of  the  gaol-dUlcmpcr  before,  yet  from  the 
year  1749  to  the  year  175a  inclufive,  no  more  than 
four  perfons  died,  though  in  the  year  1750  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  was  240  ; and  of  thofe  four,  one  died 
of  the  fmall-pox,  and  another  of  intemperance.  In 
the  year  1750  he  publiihed  fomc  confiderations  on  the 
caufcs  of  earthquakes ; occafion ed  by  the  (light  (hocks 
felt  that  year  in  London.  The  fubftance  of  this 
work  was  alfo  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Transac- 
tions. The  fame  year  he  exhibited  an  examination  of 
the  llreugth  of  fcvcral  purging  waters,  efpecially  of  the 
water  of  'JeJjop't  well,  which  is  printed  in  the  Philofu- 
phicul  Tranfadions. 

Dr  Hales  had  now  been  fcvcral  years  honoured  with 
the  eftetm  and  friendlhip  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frede- 
rick prince  of  Wales;  who  frequently  vifited  him  at 
Tcddington,  from  his  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew, 
and  took  a pleafure  in  furprifing  him  in  the  mi  Jit  of 
thofe  curious  refcarches  into  tiie  various  parts  of  nature 
which  almoil  inccffantly  employed  him.  Upon  the 
prince’s  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  houfchold  of  the  prince fs-do wager,  he 
was,  without  his  felicitation,  or  even  knowledge,  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  clofet  or  almoner  to  her  royal 
highnefs.  In  1751  he  was  chofcn  by  the  college  of 
pbyfictans  to  preach  the  annual  fermon  called  Crownt*s 
h dure  : Dr  William  Crowne  having  left  a legacy  for  a 
lcrmon  to  be  annually  preached  on  **  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God  difplayed  in  the  formation  of  man." 
Dr  Hales's  text  was,  With  the  ancient  is  •wiftL m,  and  in 
length  of  days  vnderjhsndmg,  Job  xii.  12.  This  fermon, 
as  ufual,  was  publiihed  at  the  requell  of  the  college. 
In  the  Utter  end  of  the  year  1752,  his  vcntilatois, 
worked  by  a windmill,  were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with 
branching  trunks  to  24  wards  ; and  it  appeared  that 
the  difproportion  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  ellablifhraent  was  as  16  to  7.  He  pub- 
lished alfo  a farther  account  of  their  fucccfs,  and  feme 
obftrvalious  on  the  great  danger  arifing  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a narrative  of  feveral  perfons  feized 
with  the  gaol-fcvcr  by  working  in  Newgate. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1 753,  Dr  Hales  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  drience6  at  Paris  in  bis  room.  The  fame 
year  he  publiihed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fome 
further  confiderations  about  mean*  to  draw  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  lick  rooms  of  occafional  army-hofpitals, 
and  private  houfes  in  town.  He  alfo  publiihed  many 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ufe  and  fuc- 
ccfs of  ventilators.  The  fame  year  a defeription  of  * 
fca-gagr,  which  the  do&or  invented  to  roeafure  un- 
fathomable depths,  was  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  fame  mifcelUny  : this  paper  was  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1 732  or  1 733,  by  the  doctor,  for  the  late  Co- 
lin Campbell,  Elq;  who  employed  the  ingenious  Mr 
Iiawklbee  to  make  the  machine  it  deferihes,  which 
was  tried  in  various  depths,  and  anfwcrcd  with  great 
Lis  cxa&jutt, 
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HJc*.  cxa&oefi,  yet  w«3  at  laft  loft  near  Bermuda.  In 

,,  . 1 7 ex,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  fome 

Hall-biaod  r.  . i rn.  r ' 

> experiments  for  keeping  water  and  urn  fweet  with 

lime-water,  an  account  of  which  was  publilhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaclions.  He  alfo  continued  to  en- 
rich their  memoirs  with  many  ufeful  articles  from  this 
time  till  his  death,  particularly  a method  of  forward- 
ing the  did  illation  of  firefh  from  fait  water  by  blowing 
fnowers  of  fiefh  air  up  through  the  latter  during  the 
operation.  In  17^7  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an  eafy  method  of  purifying 
the  air,  ami  regulating  its  heat  in  melon- frames  and 
green-houics ; alfo  further  improvements  in  his  method 
of  diftilling  fea-water. 

His  reputation  and  the  intereft  of  his  family  and 
friends  might  eafily  have  procured  him  farther  pre- 
ferment : but  of  farther  preferment  he  was  not  de- 
firoug ; for  being  nominated  by  his  late  Majclty  to  a 
caaonry  of  Windfor,  hr  engaged  the  princcls  to  re- 
queft  his  majefty  to  rccal  his  nomination.  That 
a man  fo  devoted  to  philofophical  (ludies  and  employ- 
ments, and  fo  confcicntious  in  the  difeharge  of  his 
duty,  ihould  not  defire  any  preferment  which  would 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  negleQing  his 
duty,  or  foregoing  his  amuferoent,  is  not  ftrangc  : 
but  that  he  would  refufc  an  honourable  and  profitable 
appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  be  done  that 
would  intcriupt  his  habits  of  life,  can  fcarcc  be  im- 
puted to  his  temperance  and  humility  without  im- 
peaching his  benevolence  ; for  if  he  had  no  wifh  of  any 
thing  more  for  himfelf,  a liberal  mind  would  furcly 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  diftribution  of  fo 
confiderable  a fum  as  a canonry  of  Windfor  would 
have  put  into  his  power,  in  the  reward  of  indoftry, 
the  alleviation  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fupport  of  hclplefs 
indigence.  He  waa,  however,  remarkable  for  focial 
virtue  and  fweet nefs  of  temper  ; his  life  was  not  only 
blamclcfs,  but  exemplary  in  a high  degree  ; he  was 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  appears 
by  this  account  of  his  attainments  and  purfuits ; the 
conP.ant  ftrenily  and  checrfulnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
tin-  temperance  and  regularity  of  his  life,  concurred, 
with  a good  conftitution,  to  preferve  him  in  health 
and  vigour  to  the  uncommon  age  of  fourfcorc  and  four 
years.  He  died  at  Tcddington  in  1761  ; and  was  bu- 
ried, purfuant  to  his  own  dirt&ions,  under  the  tower 
of  the  parifh  church,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expence 
not  long  before  his  death. — Her  royal  highnefs  the 
piinccfa  of  Wales  erc&ed  a monument  to  his  memory 
in  Wciiminftcr  abbey. 

HALESIA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  raonogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dcdecandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  or- 
der, ft  norms.  The  calyx  is  quadridentated,  fuperior; 
the  corolla  quadiifid ; the  nut  quadrangular  and  dif- 
per  mous. 

HALESWORTH,  a town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
{rated  on  a neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
liver  Blith,  lot  miles  from  London.  It  is  a well  fre- 
quented thriving  place,  aud  has  a tiadc  in  linen  yarn 
and  fail-cloth.  It  has  one  large  church,  and  about 
700  good  houfes  ; but  the  ilrcets  arc  neither  wide  nor 
jMVid,  About  the  town  is  raifed  a great  deal  of  hemp. 
E-  Long.  I.  40.  N.  Eat.  52.  30. 

HALF  blood,  in  law,,  is  where  a man. marries  a 


fccond  wife,  the  firft  being  dead,  and  by  the  firft  ven-  Hilf-msrlr 
ter  lie  has  a (bn,  and  by  his  fecond  venter  has  likrwife  R . •» 
a fon  j the  two  brothers,  ia  this  cafe,  arc  but  of  half-  Hahfax. 
blooil.  See  Consancuikity  and  Descbmt.  * ' 

Half -Merit ; a noble,  or  6«.  8d. 

Half- Afoon$  in  fortification;  an  outwork  compofed 
of  two  faces,  forming  a faliant  angle,  whofc  gorge  is 
in  form  of  a crefccnt  or  half-moon,  whence  the  name. 

HALFPENNY,  a copper  coin,  whofc  value  is  cx- 
prclTed  by  its  name,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 

HALI-BEIGH,  firft  dragoman  or  interpreter  at 
the  Grand  Signior’s  court  in  the  1 7th  century,  was 
born  of  Chriftian  parents  in  Poland  ; but  having  been 
taken  by  the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  fold 
him  to  the  Turks,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  reli- 
gion in  the  feraglio.  His  name,  in  his  native  country, 
was  Bobowfki.  He  learnt  many  languages,  and  Sir 
Paul  Kicaut  owns  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  frverai 
things  which  he  relates  in  his  Prefent  fate  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  He  held  a great  correfpondcnce  with  the 
Englilh,  who  perfuaded  him  to  trauflate  fomc  books 
into  the  Turkilh  language  ; and  he  had  a mind  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriftian  church,  but  died 
before  he  could  accompliili  the  defign.  Dr  Hyde  pub- 
li  filed  his  book  Of  the  liturgy  of  the  Turks , their  pilgri- 
mages to  Mecca , their  circumeifion  and  vifiting  of  the  fkt. 

He  Iranflatcd  the  catcchifm  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  bible,  into  the  Turkilh  language.  The  MS. 
is  lodged  in-  the  library  of  Leyden.  He  wrote  like- 
wife  a Turkilh  grammar  and  dictionary. 

Halicarnassus,  (anc.  g«og.)  a principal 

town  of  Caria,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Argtves,  and 
fituated  between  two  bays,  the  Ccramicus  and  Jsfius. 

It  was  the  royal  rcfidcnce,  (called  Zcphyra  formerly)  ; 
cfpccialiy  of  Maufolus,  made  more  illuftrious  by  his 
monument.  This  monument  was  one  of  the  fc- 
ven  wonders,  and  credled  by  Artcmifia.  Halicarnaf* 
feus,  or  HalicarnaffcnfiA,  was  the  gentilitious  name  of 
Herodotus  and  Dion)  lius  The  former  wa9  called  the 
Father  of  Hiftory  ; and  the  latter  was  not  only  a good, 
hiftorian  but  alfo  a critic. 

HALLETUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

PIALIEUTICS,  Halieutica,  A AIET  nKA.formed 
of  jCSriwnr,  which  is  derived  from  fea ; 
books  treating  of  fifties,  or  the  art  of  fifhing.— Wc- 
have  Hill  extant  the  halicutics  of  Oppian. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  64.  30.  N. 

Lat.  44.  45.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  in  order  to  fie- 
cure  the  Briii(h  fettlements  there  from  the  attempts  oP 
the  French  and  Indians.  It  was  divided  into  35 
(quarts,  each  containing  16  lots  of  40  by  60  feci; 
one  tftablifhcd  church,  and  one  mctting-houle,  and  a 
fmail  number  of  houfrs  out  of  the  regular  ft  recta*. 

The  town  was  furrounded  by  pickcttings,  and 
guarded  by  forts  on  the  outfidc ; but  fincc  the 
commencement  of  the  American  troubles,  it  haa 
been  very  Wrongly  fortified.  Along  the  river  Che* 
bucto,  to  the  fouthward  of  tlie  town,  are  building* 
and  lifti- flakes  for  at  leall  two  miles,  and  to  the  north- 
ward on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.  The  plan, 
however,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  rarl  of 
Halifax,  who  was.  the  original  contriver  The  pro- 
clamation ifTued  for  this  fcttlcmcnt,  «ffr  ird  50  acres  of 
Und  to  every  foldicr  and  Cailor  who  would  fettle  in  that 
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part  of  America,  without  paying  any  rent,  or  doing 
any  fcrvicc  for  ten  years,  and  no  more  than  one  (hil- 
ling per  annum  for  each  50  acres  ever  afterward?  : to 
evety  foldier  and  failor  who  had  a wife  and  children, 
ten  acres  more  were  added  for  every  individual  of  his 
family,  and  for  every  incrcafc  that  Ihould  afterwards 
happen  in  the  fame  proportion  : To  each  t'uhaltern 
officer  80  acres,  and  15  for  each  of  his  family  f 200 
acres  to  each  enfign  ; 300  to  each  lieutenant ; 400  to 
each  captain  ; 600  to  every  officer  in  rank  above  a 
captain  and  30  for  each  of  his  family.  The  govern- 
ment slfo  engaged  to  tranlpuit  and  maintain  the  new 
fc t tiers  for  one  year  at  its  own  expence,  and  to  furnilh 
them  with  fuch  amis,  provifions,  utcnlils,  implements, 
&c.  as  fhould  be  neccffary  to  put  them  in  a way  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  to  build  habitations,  and  to  coin- 
mrnce  a frfhery.  The  fame  conditions  were  likewife 
offered  to  all  carpenters  and  other  handicraftfmcn  ; 
and  furgeons  were  offered  the  fame  conditions  with  the 
enligni. — This  proclamation  was  publilhtd  in  March, 
and  by  the  month  of  May  3700  perfoos  had  oiTercd 
thcmfclvca.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  efta- 
blilhed  themfclves  in  the  bay  of  Chcbu&o;  calling  their 
city  Halifax*  from  the  title  of  their  patron,  before 
the  end  of  October  the  fame  year,  350  comfortable 
wooden  houfes  weic  built,  and  as  many  more  during 
the  winter.— -The  fame  year  in  which  the  fet tiers  em- 
barked, the  government  granted  them  40,1  ool.  for 
their  cxpcnccs.  In  1750,  they  granted  57,5821.  17  s. 
jid.  f,  >r  the  fame  purpofe  ; in  1751,  53,927  b 14s. 
4d.  ; in  1752,  61,492).  19s  4xd.;  in  1753,  94,615b 
12s.  4d.  ; in  1754,  58447b  2s. ; and  in  1755, 
49,418  1.  78.  Kd. — The  place  h«s  at  length  attained  a 
degree  of  fpfendor  that  bids  fair  to  rival  the  firft  ci- 
ties in  the  revolted  colonies  ; for  which  it  has  been 
equally  indebted  to  the  late  war,  to  the  great  increafe 
of  population  from  the  exiled  loyalifts,  and  the  foftcr- 
ing  cate  of  Great  Britain  j infomuch,  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the 
laft  ten  years. 

The  harbour  is  perfeclly  fluttered  from  all  win  Is 
at  the  diltancc  of  !2  miles  from  the  fca,  and  is  fo 
cions,  that  a thoufaud  fail  of  fhips  may  ride  in  it  with- 
out the  lead  danger.  Upon  it  there  arc  built  a great 
number  of  commodious  wharfs,  which  have  from  1 2 
to  18  feet  water  at  all  tunc*  of  the  tide,  for  the  con- 
venience of  loading  and  unloading  (hips.  The  ftreets 
of  the  town  arc  regularly  laid  out,  and  crofs  each  other 
at  right  angle* ; the  whole  riling  gradually  from  the 
water  upon  the  fide  of  a hill,  whole  top  is  regularly 
fortified,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  able  to  witliftand  a regu- 
lar attack.  Many  confidcrable  merchants  refide  at 
this  place,  and  are  poffefled  of  (hipping  to  the  amount 
of  fevcral  thoufand  tons,  employed  in  a flourifhing  trade 
both  with  Europe  and  the  Weil  Indies.  There  is  a 1 01  all 
but  excellent  careening  yard  for  fhips  of  the  royal  na- 
vy that  are  upon  this  Itaiion,  or  that  may  have  occa- 
fiun  to  come  in  to  refit,  and  take  water,  feucl,  or  frtflt 
proviGon*  on  board,  in  their  paffage  to  and  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  "It  is  always  kept  well  provided  with 
naval  (lores  ; and  fhips  of  the  line  arc  hove  down  and 
repaired  with  the  greateft  cafe  and  fafety.  Several 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon  command  the  harbour,  par- 
ticularly iholc  that  arc  placed  upon  George’s  I (land, 
which  being  very  deep  and  high,  and  fituated  in  mid- 


channel, a little  way  below  the  town,  is  well  calculated 
to  annoy  vefiefs  in  any  dirc&ion,  as  they  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  pafs  very  near  it  before  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing any  mifehief.  Above  the  careening  yard,  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a large  bafon, 
or  piece  of  water,  communicating  with  the  harbour 
below,  near  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of 
containing  the  whole  navy  of  England,  entirely  fhtrl- 
tered  from  all  winds,  and  having  only  one  narrow  en- 
trance, which,  as  ue  obferved  before,  leads  into  the 
harbour.  There  arc  a number  of  detached  feltlcmcnts 
lately  formed  by  the  loyalifts  upon  the  bafon  ; the 
lands  at  a fmsll  diltancc  from  the  water  being  general- 
ly thought  better  than  thofe  near  to  Halifax:  but  what 
fuccefs  may  attend  their  labours,  will  require  feme  lime 
to  determine.  An  elegant  and  convenient  building  has 
been  eredted  near  the  town  for  the  convalcfccnce  of 
the  navy  ; but  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate  has  as 
yet  prevented  many  perfons  from  becoming  patients, 
fcarct  ly  any  Ihips  in  the  world  being  fo  free  from  com- 
plaints of  every  kind,  in  regard  to  health,  as  thofe  that 
arc  employed  upon  this  (lation.  There  is  a very  fine 
light- houfe,  Handing  upon  a fmall  ifiand,  juft  off  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  vifible,  either  by 
night  or  day,  fix  or  feven  leagues  off  at  fea. 

Halifax,  carl  of.  See  Savillc. 

Halifax,  a town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfltire 
in  England,  feited  on  the  river  Caldcr,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  o.  N-  Lat.  53.  45.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom, 
and  is  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  pariih 
is  faid  to  be  the  moil  populous,  if  not  the  molt  ex- 
tenfive,  in  England  : for  it  is  above  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; and,  be  fide*  the  mother  church  at  Halifax,, 
and  16  mecring-houfes,  has  12  chapel*,  two  of  which 
arc  parochial.  What  is  a little  fingular,  all  the  racct- 
ing-houfci  here,  exerpt  the  quakers,  have  bells  and 
burying  grounds.  The  woollens  principally  manu- 
falturcd  here  ate  kerfeya  and  lhalloon*.  Of  the  for- 
mer it  is  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  hath  fent  by  com- 
rr.iffion  60.OCO  pounds  worth  in  a year  to  Holland  and 
Hamburgh;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  faid,  100, coo 
pitots  arc  made  in  this  pariih  yearly.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  are  fo  cn- 
tiicly  employed  in  theft  manufactures, tout  agriculture 
is  but  little  minded:  Moll  of  their  p'ovifions  of  all 
forts  ate  brought  fiom  the  noith  and  call  ridings, 
and  from  Lar.cafitirc,  Che  (hire,  Nuuiitghatnfliirc,  and 
Warwickfhire.  The  markets  arc  very  much  crowded 
for  the  buying  and  telling  provifioos  and  manufactures. 
The  cloths,  at  the  firit  creating  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures in  thefe  parts,  having  been  frequently  ftolen 
off  the  tenters  in  the  night,  a law  was  made,  by  which- 
the  magiftratea  of  Halifax  were  empowered  to  pafs 
fcntcnce  on,  and  execute  all  offenders,  if  they  were  ta- 
ken in  the  fact,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  ftolen  cloth  was 
found  upon  them,  provided  alfo  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick.  Thofe  found  gurlty 
were  executed  in  the  following  manner:  an  axe  was 
drawn  by  a pully  to  the  top  of  a wooden  engine,  and 
faftened  by  a pin,  which  being  pulled  out,  the  axe  fell 
down  in  an  inflant,  and  did  its  work,  ft  they  had 
f!olc  an  ox,  horfe,  or  any  other  beaft,  it  was  led  with 
them  to  the  fcaffold,  and  there  faftened  by  a chord  to- 
the  pin,  that  held  up  the  axe ; and  when  the  fignal  was 
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given  by  the  jurors,  who  were  the  firft  burghers  with* 
io  the  fcveral  towns  of  the  foreft,  the  bead  was  driven 
away,  and  the  pin  plucked  out,  upon  which  the  axe 
fell  and  did  its  office.  This  fevere  and  fummary  courfc 
of  juflice  gave  occafion  to  a litany,  which  is  Hill 
much  more  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  beggars 
and  vagrants  of  thefe  parts,  than  is  the  common 
prayer,  viz. 

“ From  Heft,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  jpxvi  Lord  deliver  ua  i” 
though  neither  the  engine,  nor  manner  of  proceeding 
againft  them,  are  now  in  ufe. 

HALIOTJS,  ihe  ear-shell,  a genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  tellacca.  This  is  an 
animal  of  the  fnaihkind,  with  an  open  (hell  nl'embling 
an  ear.  There  arc  feven  fpccies,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
figure  of  their  (hells.  See  Plate  CCXXXIV. 

HAL1TZ,  a town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name,  in  Red  Ruflia,  with  a caftle. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Nciftcr.  E.  Long.  26.  o. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HALL,  in  architefture,  a large  room  at  the  ei> 
trance  of  a fine  houfe  and  palace.  Vitruvius  mentions 
-three  kinds  of  halls;  the  tctraftylc,  with  four  columns 
fupporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over  ; and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a periftyle  of  in* 
fulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a fecond  order 
with  a ceiling,  * 

The  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as  firft  mem- 
ber of  an  apartment : and  in  the  houfes  of  mimilers  of 
(late,  magiftrates,  &c.  is  the  place  where  they  difpatch 
bufinrfs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
buddings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or- 
dinary, and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  it  is 
called  a faloon. 

The  length  of  a hall  (hauld  be  at  lead  twice  and  i 
quarter  its  breadth  ; and  in  great  buildings,  three 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  ; and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handfomcr,  and  Ids 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  this  cafe,  its  height  is 
found  by  dividing  its  breadth  into  fit  parts,  five  of 
which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  is  alio  particularly  ufed  for  a court  of  juftice; 
or  an  edifice  whcTcin  there  is  one  or  more  tribunals. 

In  Wcftminllcr-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of 
England,  viz.  the  king’s  bench,  chancery,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  In  adjoining  apartments  is  like- 
wife  held  the  high  court  of  parliament. 

WellminttcT-hall  waB  the  royal  palace  or  place  of 
rcfidencc  of  our  ancient  kings  ; who  ordinarily  held 
their  parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their 
dwelling* houfes  (as  is  dill  done  by  the  kings  of  Spain  ), 
and  frequently  fat  in  perfon  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
as  they  Hill  do  in  parliament.  A great  part  of  this  palace 
was  burnt  under  Henry  VI I L what  remains  is  (101  re- 
ferred for  the  (aid  judicatories.  The  great  hall,  where- 
in the  courts  of  king’s  bench,  &c.  aft  kept,  is  laid  to 
have  bttn  built  by  William  Rufus ; others  fay  by 
Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  fuperior,  in  point  of 
dimcufiotis,  to  any  hall  in  Europe ; being  jeo  feet 
loug  and  1 00  broad. 

Hall  (Jofcph),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 


England,  was  born  in  1574,  and  educated  at  Cam-  Hdl 
bridge.  He  became  profcflbr  of  rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  and  then  fucccffively  was  made  reft  or  of  Hal- 
fled  in  Suffolk,  prefented  to  the  living  of  Waltham  * "* 
in  Eflcx,  made  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean 
of  Worcefter,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  laftly  of  Nor- 
wich. His  works  teftify  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  and 
arc  mbch  efteemed.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  the 
Protcflants,  and  wrote  fomethitig  concerning  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them.  July  16 1 6,  he  attended 
the  embafly  of  lord  Doncaftcr  into  France,  and  upon 
his  return  was  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  be  one  of 
the  divines  who  (hould  attend  him  into  Scotland.  In 
1618  he  was  fenl  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  with  other  di- 
vines, and  pitched  upon  to  preach  a Latin  fermon  be- 
fore that  aflcmbly.  But  being  obliged  to  return  from 
thence  before  the  fynod  broke  up,  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  was  by  the  dates  prefented  with  a gold  me- 
dal. He  wrote,  1.  Miscellaneous  cpilllcs.  2.  Mun- 
ihu  alter  et  idem.  3.  A juft  cenfure  of  travellers. 

4-  The  Chriftian  Seneca.  5.  Satires,  in  fix  books. 

6.  A century  of  meditations;  and  many  other  works, 
which,  befides  the  above  fatires,  make  in  all  five  vo- 
lumes in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1636. 

Hall  (John),  a poet  of  diftiuguiftied  teaming,  was 
born  at  Durham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  efteemed  the  brighteft  genius  in  that  untmfi- 
ty.  In  1646,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  he 
publilhed  his  I lor*  Vaens r,  or  Efiays  ; and  the  fame 
year  came  out  his  poems.  He  tranflaicd  from  the 
Greek  44  Hieroclcs  upon  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythago- 
ras;” before  which  is  an  account  of  the  ingenious  tranf- 
lator  and  his  works,  by  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly.  He 
died  in  1656,  aged  2y. 

HALL  AGE,  a fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth  brought 
to  be  fold  in  Blackwell-hall,  London. 

HALLAMAS,  in  our  old  writers,  the  day  of  all- 
hallows,  or  all-faints,  viz.  November  1.  It  is  one  of 
the  croft  quarters  of  the  year  which  was  computed,  in 
ancient  writing*,  from  Ha  llamas  to  Candlemas. 

HALL  AND,  a country  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifland 
of  Schonen,  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  oppoiitc  to  Jutland.  It  is  60 
miles  along  the  coaft,  but  is  not  above  12  in  breadth. 
Hnlrnftadt  is  the  capital  town. 

HALLATON,  a town  of  Le:cefter(hire,  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  feated  on  a rich  foil,  12  miles  fifuth-caft 
of  Leiccfter,  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  ya.  35. 

HALLE,  a little  difraanikd  town  of  the  Auftriart 
Netherlands,  in  Hainauh.  'Hie  church  of  Notre 
Dame  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  in 
great  veneration.  E.  Long.  3.  ty.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

Halle,  a haudfome  and  coniiderablc  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  an  ! in  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  with  a famous  univertity  and 
fidt- works.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  j and  is 
feated  in  a plcafant  plain  on  the  river  Sale,  in  E.  Long. 

12.  33.  N.  Lat.  51.  36. 

Halle,  a free  and  imperial  town  cf  Germany,  in 
Suabia.  famous  for  its  falt-pits.  It  is ‘feated  011  the 
river  Kucher,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  in  E.  Lon. 

10.  so.  N.  Lat.  49.  6. 

HALLE  IN',  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  anrhbithopric  of  Sahfburg  ; feated  on 
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H»U«!u)ah,  the  river  Saltza,  among  the  mountains,  wherein  arc  ing.  Ruyfch  was  ftill  alive,  and  Albinus  was  rifing 
H*ligp.  ro;ncs  0f  which  arc  the  chief  riches  of  the  town  into  fume.  Animated  by  fuch  examples,  lie  fpent  aU 
' and  country.  E.  Long.  is.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  33.  the  day,  and  the  gTeateft  pait  of  the  night,  in  the  mod 
HALLELUJA,  a term  of  rejoicing,  fometimea  intenfe  ftudy;  and  the  proficiency  which  lie  made 
fung  or  reheat  fed  at  the  end  of  verfeson  fuch  occafiona.  gained  him  univerfal  ellccm  both  from  hit  teach  era  and 
The  word  is  Hebrew  ; or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew  fellow- ft  udents.  From  Holland,  in  the  year  172**,  he 
words  joined  together  : one  of  them  baliciu,  and  came  to  England.  Here,  however,  hit  ftav  was  but 
the  other  **  j fib  ; an  abridgement  of  the  name  of  God,  fhort  • and  it  was  rather  his  intention  to  viiit  the  illu- 
mm gebtrvah.  'The  firll  figmfic*  liudiU\  “ praife  yc  jM  ftrious  men  of  that  period,  than  to  profecutc  his  ftu- 
•nd  the  other,  Dcminmr, 5,  “ the  Lord.**  dies  at  London.  He  formed  CQtnkftioM  with  fome  of 


St  Jerome  firll  introduced  the  word  hallelujah  into  the  moll  eminent  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
the  cbnrch  fervicc  : for  a confiderakle  time  it  was  only  fticndihipof  Douglas  and  Cbrfehicn  ; and  he  met  with 
ufed  once  a year  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  Ealler ; 0 reception  proportioned  to  ius  metit  from  Sir  Haul 
but  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  much  more  frequent.  Sloanc,  preiidcnt  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  vi- 
St  Jerome  mention#  its  being  fung  at  the  iuterments  fit  to  Britain,  he  unit  to  France;  and  there,  under 
of  the  dead,  which  ft.il!  continues  to  be  done  in  that  thofe  eminent  mafters,  Window  and  Lc  Dran,  with 
church,  4s  alfo  on  fomc  notations  in  the  time  of  the  latter  of  whom  he  rcfided  duriug  his  ftay  in  Paris, 
Lent.  he  had  opportunities  of  profecuting  anatomy,  which 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  appointed  he  had  not  before  enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young* 
to  be  fung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church,  anatomift  was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
which  railed  fome  complaints  againft  that  pope  ; as  at  that  period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Paris, 
giving  too  much  into  the  Greek  way,  and  introducing  could  admit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  againft 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Conftantinoplc  into  mm  to  the  police  for  dill’ecting  dead  bodies,  he  was 
that  of  Rome.  But  he  exculcd  himfclf  by  alleging,  obliged  to  cut  (hort  his  anatomical  inveftigations  by  a 
that  this  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  of  Rome;  attd  precipitate  retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  the  farther 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  Coiillsntinople  at  the  profecution  of  his  ft u dies,  he  went  to  Baft!,  where  he 
time  when  the  word  hallelujah  was  lirft  introduced  un-  became  a pupil  to  the  celebrated  Bernoulli, 
der  pope  Damafcus.  Thus  improved  and  inilrutted  by  the  leisures  of  the 

HALLER  (Albert  Van},  an  eminent  phyfician,  moft  dill  ing  uilhed  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom- 
was  bom  at  Bern,  on  the  1 6th  of  October  1708.  He  mon  natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  induitry,  he 
was  the  fon  of  an  advocate  of  confidcrable  eminence  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of 
in  his  profeflion.  His  father  had  a numerous  family,  hi#  age.  Not  long  after  this,  he  offered  himfclf  a esn- 
and  Albert  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fous.  From  the  didatc,  firll  for  the  office  of  phyfician  to  an  hofpital, 
firll  period  of  his  education,  he  fhowed  a very  great  and  afterwards  for  a profcflorfiiip.  But  neither  the  cha- 
genius  for  literature  of  every  kind  ; to  forward  the  rafter  which  he  had  before  he  left  his  native  country, 
prog  refs  of  his  ft  udies,  his  father  took  into  his  family  nor  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  and  fuppnrted 
a private  tutor,  named  Abraham  BilloJz;  and  fuch  was  while  abroad,  were  fufficient  to  combat  the  intereft  op- 
the  discipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  acci-  pofed  to  him.  He  was  difappointed  in  both;  and  it 
dentat  fight  of  him,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex*  was  even  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  in  the  fo!- 
cited  in  Haller  very  great  uneafinefs,  and  renewed  all  lowing  year,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a public  li- 
hi*  former  terrors.  According  to  the  accounts  which  brary  at  Bern.  The  rxcrcife  of  this  office  was  indeed 
are  given  us,  the  progrefs  of  Haller’s  Undies,  at  the  by  no  means  fuited  to  hi*  great  abilities:  but  it  wan 
earliell  periods  of  life,  was  rapid  a'nuft  beyond  belief,  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  fur 
When  other  children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  he  that  extenfive  reading  hy  which  lie  has  been  fo  julily 
was  Undying  Bayle  and  Moreri ; and  at  nine  years  of  sKAinguifhed.  The  ncglcft  of  his  merit  which  marked 
age  he  was  able  to  tranflarc  Greek,  and  was  beginning  firll  outfet,  neither  diminifhed  his  ardour  for  medt* 
the  fludy  of  Hebrew.  Not  long  after  this,  however,  cal  purfuits,  nor  detracted  from  his  reputation  cither 
the  courfe  of  his  education  was  fomc  what  interrupted  at  home  or  abroad.  And  foon  after  he  was  nominated 
by  the  death  of  his  father;  an  event  which  happened  * proftffor  in  the  Wiivcrfity  of  Gottingen,  l.y  king 
when  he  ‘/as  in  the  13th  year  of  bis  age.  After  this  George  II.  The  duties  of  this  important  office  hedii- 
he  was  lent  to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern,  where  he  ex-  charged,  with  no  Icfs  honour  to  himfclf  than  advantage 
hibited  many  fpccirrens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius,  to  the  public,  for  the  fpacc  of  17  years  ; and  it  afforded 
He  was  dirtinguilhtd  for  hi#  knowledge  in  the  Greek  him  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  thofe  great  talents 
and  Latin  language#  1 but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  which  he  poffeffed.  Extcnfivcly  acquainted  with  the 
for  his  poetical  genius  : and  his  effays  of  this  kind,  fcntimcnls  of  others  refpeding  the  economy  of  the 
which  were  pnbliihcd  in  the  German  language,  were  human  body,  llruck  with  the  divertity  of  opinions 
read  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the  which  they  held,  and  fenfible  that  the  only  means  of 
l6th  year  of  hi#  age  he  began  the  lludy  of  medicine  inreftfgating  truth  was  by  cartful  and  .candid  experi- 
at  Tubingen,  under  thofe  eminent  teachers  Duvcmoy  rnent,  he  undertook  the  arduous  talk  of  exploring  the 
and  Camcrarius  ; and  continued  there  for  the  fpiace  of  phenomena  of  human  nature  from  the  original  fourcc. 
two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of  the  juitly  ce-  In  thefc  purfuits  he  was  no  kfs  induftrious  than  fucccfs- 
Krbratcd  Boerhaavc  drew  him  to  Leyden.  Nor  was  this  ful,  and  there  ws»§  hardly  any  function  of  the  body  on 
dillingiiilhed  teacher  the  only  man  from  whole  fupe-  which  his  experiments  did  not  refleft  either  a new  ora 
••or  abilities  be  bad  there  an  opportunity  of  profit-  Aronger  light.  Nor  was  it  long  ncccffary  for  him,  in 
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Haller.  this  arduous  undertaking,  to  labour  alone.  The  ex* 

— v ample  of  the  preceptor  infpired  his  pupils  with  the  fpi- 

rit  of  induftnous  exertion.  Zinn,  Zimmerman,  Cal- 
dani,  and  many  others,  animated  by  a generous  emu- 
lation, laboured  with  indefatigable  induilry  to  profe- 
fecute  and  to  perfed  the  difeoveries  of  their  great  ma- 
iler. And  the  mutual  exertion  of  the  teacher  and  his 
iludcnts,  not  only  tended  to  forward  the  progrefs  of 
medical  fciencc,  but  placed  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  body  on  a more  fure,  and  an  almofl  entirely  new, 
bafis.  But  die  labours  of  Dr  Haller,  daring  his  refi- 
dence  at  Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
one  department  of  fciencc.  He  was  not  more  anxious 
to  be  an  improver  himfclf,  than  to  inftigatc  others  to 
fimilar  purfuits.  To  him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgical  Society,  and 
the  Royul  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  owe 
their  origin.  Such  dillinguilhed  merit  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a fuitablc  reward  from  the  foverei^n  un- 
der whofe  protection  he  then  taught.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain  not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark 
of  attention  which  he  himfclf  could  bellow,  but  pro- 
cured him  alf«  letters  of  nobility  from  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Dilleniua,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  pro- 
fefforfliip  of  botany  at  Oxford  ; the  Hates  of  Holland 
invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger  Albinus ; the 
king  of  Prufiia  was  anxious  that  he  fliould  be  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Maupcrtius  at  Berlin.  Marshal  Keith  wrote 
to  him  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  offering  him  the 
chauccliorlhip  of  the  uuiverfity  of  Halle,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Wolff.  Count  Orlow  iuvited 
him  to  Ruffia,  in  the  name  of  his  miftrefs  the  eraprefs, 
offering  him  a diftinguffhed  place  at  St  Peterfburgh. 
The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  an  unfolicitcd 
honour,  by  raifing  him  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  of 
the  order  of  the  polar  liar  ; and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many did  him  the  honour  of  a pcrfonal  vifit ; during 
which  he  thought  it  no  degradation  of  his  character 
to  pafs  l'ume  time  with  him  in  the  moll  familiar  con- 
fer fat  ion. 

Thus  honoured  by  fovercigna,  revered  by  men  of 
litcratuie,  and  cftccmcd  by  all  Europe,  he, had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  held  the  highcfl  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  Yet,  declining  all  the  templing  offers 
which  were  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen, 
anxiuufly  endeavouring  to  extend  the  riling  fame  of 
that  medical  fchool.  But  after  17  years  reftdcncc  in 
that  uuiverfity,  an  ill  Hate  of  health  rendering  him  lefs 
fit  for  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  he  held, 
lie  folicitcd  and  obtained  permiflion  from  the  regency 
of  Hanover  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern.  His 
fellow-citizens,  who  might  at  fuff  have  fixed  him 
among  themfclvcs,  with  no  left  honour  thau  advantage 
to  their  city,  were  now  as  fenfible  as  others  of  his  fu- 
perior  merit.  A penfion  was  fettled  upon  him  for  life, 
and  he  was  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill  the  moll 
important  office*  in  the  (late.  Thefc  occupations,  how- 
ver,  did  not  dimiailh  his  ardour  for  ufcful  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  61ft  prefident,  as  well  as  the 
greatcll  promoter,  of  the  Occonomical  Society  at  Bern; 
and  he  may  be  confidcrcd  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
the  Orphan  Hofpital  of  that  city.  Declining  health, 
however,  retlrained  his  exertions  in  the  more  active 
fee ncs  of  life,  and  for  many  years  be  w as  confined  CU- 
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tirely  to  bis  own  houfe.  Even  this,  however,  could  Halims 
not  put  a period  to  His  utility  : for,  with  indefatigable  Halky. 
induftry,  he  continued  his  favourite  employment  of  wri-  w“’v 
ting  till  within  a few'  days  of  his  death  ; which  hap- 
pened in  the  Jfoth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember 1777.  His  EUmenta  P hfoU gU  and  Bibliotheca 
Aledt/tn*,  will  afford,  to  lateft.  polterity,  undeniable 
proofs  of  his  indefatigable  induftry,  penetrating  genius, 
and  folid  judgment.  But  he  was  not  lefs  dillinguilhed 
as  a philofopher  than  beloved  as  a man  ; and  he  was 
not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  medical  fcicnce,  than  for  his  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

IiALLERlA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonat*.  The  calyx  is  trifid  ; the  co- 
rolla quadrifid;  the  filaments  longer  than  the  corolla; 
the  berry  inferior  and  bilocular,  (the  fruit  not  yet  fully 
deferibed.) 

HALLEY  (Dr  Edmund},  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  the  only  fon  of  a loap-boiler  in  London,  and  was 
born  in  1656.  He  firft  applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudyof 
the  languages  and  fciencci,  but  at  length  gave  himfclf 
up  w'bolly  to  that  of  ailronomy.  In  1676  he  went  to 
the  iffand  of  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
fixed  liars,  by  the  addition  of  thofe  who  lie  near  the 
fouth  pole ; and  having  delineated  a planifpbcre  in 
which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exa&  places,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1678.  In  the  year  1680  he 
took  what  is  called  the  grand  tour , accompanied  by  his 
friend  the  celebrated  Mr  Nelfon.  In  the  midway  be- 
tween CalatB  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  had  a fight  of  a re- 
markable comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a fccond  time  that 
year,  in  its  return  from  the  fun.  He  had  the  Novem- 
ber before  fecn  it  in  its  defeent ; and  now  haftened  to 
complete  his  obfervation*  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from 
the  royal  obfervatory  of  France.  His  defign  in  this 
part  of  his  tour  was,  to  fettle  a friendly  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  royal  ailronoroers  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris  ; and  in  the  mean  time  to  improve  himfclf 
under  fo  great  a mailer  as  Caffini.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  be  fpeut  great  part  of  the  year 
i68(  ; but  his  affairs  calling  him  home,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  >68  j,  he  publifhed  his  Theory  of  the  cut- 
nation  of  tlx  magnetic*/ comjiqfi  ; in  which  he  fuppofes 
the  whole  globe  of  the  eaith  to  be  a great  magnet,  with 
four  magnetics!  poles,  or  points  of  attraction  : but  af- 
terwards thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  great 
exceptions,  he  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to 
king  William,  who  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Paramour  Pink,  with  orders  to  feek  by  observations 
the  difeovery  of  the  rule  of  variations,  and  to  lay  down 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  his  roajefty’a  felt  foments 
in  America. — He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  24th 
of  November  if.98:  but  having  eroded  the  line,  his 
men  grew  fickly  ; and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  re- 
turned home  in  June  1699*  Having  got  the  lieutenant 
tried  and  calhiercd,  he  let  fail  a fccond  time  in  Sep- 
tember following,  with  the  fame  ftiip,  and  another  of 
lefs  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the  command.  He  now 
traverfed  the  vail  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hcmifphcre 
to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go  ; and  having  made  hU  observations  at  St  Helena, 
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Brazil,  Cape  Vcrd,  Barbadoes,  the  Madeira*,  the  Ca- 
naries, the  coafl  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes, 
arrived  in  September  1 7C0 ; and  the  neat  year  publilh- 
ed  a general  chart,  Ihouring  at  one  view  the  variation 
of  the  compafs  in  all  thofe  placet.  Captain  Halley,  at 
be  was  now  called,  had  been  at  home  little  more  than 
half  a year,  when  he  was  fent  by  the  king,  to  obferve 
the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britilh  channel  1 
which  haring  executed  with  hit  ufual  expedition  and 
accuracy,  he  publilhed  a large  map  of  the  Britilh  chan* 
ml.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  of  Germany  rcfolviag  to 
make  a convenient  harbour  for  (hipping  in  the  Adria* 
tic.  Captain  Halley  war  fent  by  queen  Anne  to  view 
the  two  ports  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  He  embarked 
on  the  aid  of  November  >70*  ; paired  over  to  Hol- 
land { and  going  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lilria:  but  the  Dutch  oppofiog  the  detign, 
it  was  laid  afide  ; yet  tire  emperor  made  him  a prefent 
of  a rich  diamond-ring  from  his  finger,  and  honoured 
him  with  a letter  of  recommendation,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  to  queen  Anne.  Prefent ly  after  his  return, 
he  was  fent  again  on  the  fame  bufinefs ; when  palling 
through  Hanover,  be  fupped  with  king  George  I.  then 
electoral  prince,  and  his  filler  the  queen  of  Pruilia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  the  fame  evening  prvfcnt- 
<d  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  his  chief  engineer  to  at- 
tend him  to  lftria,  where  they  repaired  and  added  new 
fortilicatior.a  to  thofe  of  Trie  tie.  Mr  Halley  returned 
to  £nghmd  in  1 703  ; and  the  fame  year  was  made  pro- 
fefi'ur  of  geometry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  by  that  univerfity.  He  is  faid 
to  have  loll  the  profeiTorfhip  of  allmnomy  in  that  city, 
becaufe  he  would  not  profefs  his  belief  of  the  Chrillian 
religion.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  he 
began  to  traofiate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  jlpofb- 
frflient  ratiomi ; and  to  re  (lore  the  two  books 
Dr  Jit&ione  fpat'ti  of  the  fame  author,  which  are  loll,  from 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappius;  and  he  publiih- 
ed the  whole  work  in  1706.  Afterwards  he  had  a fhare 
in  preparing  for  the  prefa  Apollonius’s  Conics ; and 
ventured  to  fupply  the  whole  eighth  book,  the  original 
of  which  it  alio  loft.  He  likewife  added  Sereous  on 
the  fedion  of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from  the 
original  Greek,  with  a Latin  tranllation,  and  publiih- 
ed the  whole  in  folio.  In  1713,  he  was  made  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Royal  Society  ; in  1720,  he  was  appointed 
the  king’s  aftronomer  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich, in  the  room  of  Mr  Flamftead  ; and,  in  1729, 
was  chofen  as  a foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Patis.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1 74*. 
His  principal  works  are,  x.  Catalcfas  Jirllanm  attjita • 
iium.  2.  TalyU  qflrtmcmit*.  3.  An  abridgment  of 
the  allronomy  of  comets,  &c.  We  are  alfo  indebted 
to  him  for  the  publication  of  feveral  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Sir  lfa&c  Newton,  who  had  a particular  friendlhip 
Sir  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  communicated  his 
diicoveries. 

tf.iLigr’t  $u*Jra*t.  See  Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS,  the  ropes  or  tackles  ufuaDy  em- 
ployed to  hoift  or  lower  any  fail  upon  its  rcfjpc&ive 
mart  or  ft  ay.  SccJears. 

HALMOTE,  or  Halimots,  is  the  fame  with 
Vot.  VI II.  Part  I. 


what  we  now  call  a tnurt-Avr**,  the  word  implying  a 
meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the  fame  hall  dr  manor.  The 
name  is  Hill  retained  at  Lufton,  and  oilier  places  in 
Herefordfhire.  Sec  Mots, 

HALMSTADT.  See  Hslmstadt. 

HALO,  or  Corona,  in  natural  hiftory,  a colour- 
ed circle  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  fun,  moon, 
or  any  of  thf  large  ftars.  See  Corona. 

HALCRAGUS,  in  botany  : A geuus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  Belonging  to  the  oflandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  Calyx  is quadri fid  above;  there  are  four  petals  ; a 
dry  plum,  and  a quadrilocular  nut. 

HALS  PE  AD,  a town  of  Lfiex  in  Eagland,  fcated 
on  the  river  Coin,  45  miles  from  London.  It  has  an  old 
church,  the  (leeple  of  which  was  once  burnt  down  by 
lightning,  but  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  an  individual, 
(Robert  Fifkc,  Efq;).  The  town  court  us  of  about 
600  pretty  good  houfes,  and  is  fituated  on  a riling 
ground,  but  the  ftrcels  are  not  paved.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  4000  in  number.  Here  is  a good  manufac- 
tory of  (ays,  bays,  callimancoei,  See.  alfo  a good 
free  fchool  for  42  boys,  and  a very  antique  Bridewell, 
Its  market  on  Friday  is  noted  for  corn. 

HALT,  in  war,  a paufe  or  Hop  in  the  march  of  a 
military  body. — Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
kilkit,  “breath  it  being  a frequent  occafion  of  halt- 
ing to  take  breath : others  from  aha,  becaufe  in  halt* 
iog  they  railed  their  pikes  on  end,  &c. 

HALTER,  in  the  manege,  a head -ft  all  foe  a horfe, 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fometimet 
two  (traps,  with  a fecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is 
apt  to  unhaltcr  himfvlf. 

H.iLTfR  C<yt,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftern,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  halter’s  being  entangled  about  the  foot, 
upon  the  horfe’s  endeavouring  to  rub  bis  neck  with  his 
hinder  feet.  For  tbc  cure  of  this,  anoint  the  place, 
morning  and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  linfeed 
oil  and  brandv,  well  mixed. 

HALTERISTiE,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  players 
at  difeua ; denominated  from  a peculiar  kind  of  drf- 
cus  called  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Latins  bai- 

ter. See  Discus. 

Some  take  the  difeus  to  have  been  a leaden  weight 
or  ball  which  the  va  alters  bore  in  their  bands,  to  fe- 
cure  and  keep  themfclvts  the  more  Heady  in  their  leap- 
ing. Others  wiU  have  the  halter  to  be  a lump  or  ma(h 
of  lead  or  Hone,  with  an  hole  or  handle  figed  to  it,  by 
which  it  might  be  carried ; and  that  the  hialtcriflar  were 
thofe  who  cxcrcifed  tbcmfclvcs  in  removing  thefe  madea 
from  place  to  plarc. 

Hicr.  Mcrcurialis,  in  his  treatife  Dt  arte  ^jrnnnjhca, 
1*  ii.  c.  12.  diftinguiftie’a  two  kinds  of  haltcriltx  ; for 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways 
of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  in  a 
certain  manner;  the  other  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm’s- 
end,  and  in  this  pofture  to  give  themfelves  divers  mo- 
tions, Twinging  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given  us  by 
Mercurialis. — The  halter  was  of  a Cylindrical  figure, 
fmailer  in  the  middle,  where  it  was  held,  by  one  dia- 
meter, than  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  above  a foot  longs 
and  there  was  one  for  each  hand  : it  was  either  of  iron, 
(tone,  or  lead. 

Galen,  De  tutnd.  vaJuuJ.  lib.  i.  v.  Sc  vi.  fpeaks  of 
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»hi,  exeretfe,  «nd  (how*  of  wliat  ufe  it  u in  purging  the  titer  of  Cufii,  Mizraiin,  Phut,  anti  Canaan  ; each.  Hint 

body  of  peccant  humour*  s making  it  equivalent  both  to  whereof  had  the  I'cvcral  countrica  peopled  by  them.  I!  * 

: j-ui.u With  refpea  to  Haro,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  all  H*Tdrr" 

Africa  for  hi*  inheritance,  and  tliat  he  peopled  it  with  *‘k*‘  ■ 

ki.  A.  £ l; Mf  1 r ! . 


purgation  and  phlebotomy. 

HALTON,  or  Haui,ton,  i.  e.  7*mwi,  a 
town  ofChcfhire,  1 86  miles  from  London.  It  Rands 
on  a hill,  where  a caflle  was,  built  anno  1071,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  duchy  of  Lancalter  ; which  maintains  a 
large  jurildiet ion  in  the  county  round  it,  by  the  name 
of  Hahon  Fee,  or  the  honour  of  Hatton , having  a court 
of  record,  prifon,  See.  within  thcmfelvcs.  About  Mi- 
chaelmas every  year,  the  king**  officers  of  the  duchy 
keep  a law-day  at  the  cafllc,  which  Rill  remains  a [late- 
ly building  ; once  a fortnight  a court  is  kept  here,  to 
determine  all  matters  within  their  jurifdicdion  ; but  fe- 
lons and  thieves  arc  carried  to  the  fcfhons  at  Chefier,  to 
receive  their  fentence.  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mcrfey.  Dec, 
Kibble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Ii umber, 
Thames,  Avon,  See.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  I*ancaRcr,  Well  more- 
land,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,.  Wor- 
cettcr,  ficc. 

HALTWHISTLE,  a town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  Otuatcd  in  L.  Long.  a.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  affords  good  entertainment 
for  travellers. 

HALYMOTE,  properly  fignifiea  an  holy  or  ecdc- 
fiaftical  court.  See  Halmotc. 

There  is  a court  held  ia  London  by  this  name  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  (heriffs,  for  regulating  the  bakers. 
It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before  St  Tho- 
mas** day,  and  for  this  rcafon  oiled  the  Uatymote, . or 
Holy -court. 

HALYS,  (anc.  geog.)  the-  nobleR  river  of  the 
Hither  Alia,  through  which  it  had  a long  courfe,  was 
the  boundary  of  Croc fus’s  kingdom  to  the  eaR.  Run- 
ning down  from  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  through 
Cataonia  and  Cappadocia,  it  divided  aimoft  the  whole 


his  children.  A9  for  himfelf,  it  is  thought  by  fume 
that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  ; but  M.  Bafuagc  is  rather  of 
opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Mixraim  ever  were  art 
Egypt,  but  that  their  pofterity  fettled  in  this  country,, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  their  anccRors.  And  a» 
to  Ham’s  being  worthipped  as  a god,  atvd  called  Jupi- 
ter Hammon,  he  thinks  people  may  have  been  led  inta 
this  mi;iakc  by  the  funilitude  of  names;  and  that  Ju- 
piter Hammon  was  the  fun,  to  which  divine  honours 
have  been  paid  at  all  limes  in  Egypt.  However  that 
may  be,  Africa  is  called  the  land  of  Ham,  in  feveral 
placet  of  the  pfalim,  (Ptal.  Ixxvii,  51.  civ.  23.  cv.  22.) 
In  Plutarch,  Egypt  is  called  Cbctma ; and  there  are 
Come  foot  Rep*  of  the  name  of  Ham  or  Cham  obfcrvcci 
in  Pfochcmxnis,  Piitta  chcnuxus,  which  arc  cautons  of 
Egypt. 

Ham,  a Saxon  word  nfed  for  “ a place  of  dwell- 
ing a Tillage  or  town  : lienee  the  termination  of 
feme  of  our  cowns,  Hotting  ham,  Buclingkam,  See.  Al- 
fo  a home  cloG:,  or  little  narrow  meadow,  is  called  a 
ham. 

Ham,  is  alfo  a part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal ; being 
the  iuoer  or  hind  part  of  the  koce,  or  the  ply  or  angl« 
in  which  the  leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each, 
other. 

Haw,  in  commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a leg  or  thigb 
of  pork,  dried,  feafoned,  and  prepared,  to  make  it  keep, . 
awl  to  give  it  a brilk  agreeable  flavour. 

Wcftphalia  hams,  fo  much  in  vogue,  arc  prepared' 
by  falling  them  with  faltpetrc,  preffing  them  in  z 
prehi  eight  or  ten  days,  then  ftccping  them  in  juni- 
per-water, and  drying  than  by  the  faiukc  of  juniper, 
wood. 

A ham  m*jr  be  felled  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Wcft- 
phalia,  by  fprinkling  a ham  of  young  pork  with  fait 


of  the  Lower  Alia,  from  the  fea  of  Cyprus  down  to  for  one  day,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  blood;  thet* 

•k*  p"*“*  *“  r— “ •“  wiping  it  dry,  and  rubbing  it  with  a mixture  ofa  pound. 

of  brown  fugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  feltpetre,  half 
a pint  of  hay  fait,  and  three  pint*  of  common  fait, 
well  ftirred  together  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till 
they  arc  moderately  hot  : let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this 
felting,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and  then  dry  it  in  a, 
chimney. 

Hast,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
phalia,  capital  of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  fubieS  to 
the  king  of  Pruflia.  It  is  fcated  on  the  rirer  Lippe,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Muofler.  The  adjacent  country  abound* . 
in  com,  hemp,  and  flax  ; and  the  inhabitants  get  a, 
good  deal  of  money  by  travellers.  It  wa.  formerly  a . 
Hanfe-town,  but  it  now  reduced.  E.  Long.  7 51 
N.  Lat.  51.4s.  " ' 

Hast,  a town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  fe»ted  on  the 
river  Somme,  among  marftic*.  It  has  three  pariflies, 
and  there  it  here  a round  tower  whole  walls  are  yfi.,’ 
feet  thick.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniard*  in  1557, 
but  reftored  by  treaty.  E.  Long.  *.  9.  N.Lat  to  it 
HAMADAN.  See  Astana*.  45M,‘* 

HAMADRk  ADES  (funned  of  .*«  lo^riher,  and 
/fv«t  drjaJj  of  Vi  oat),  in  antiquity,  certain  febuloua 
deities  revered  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  be. 
licvcd  to  prefidc  over  wood*  and  forefts,  and  to  be  in- 

dufed 


the  Euxine,  according  to  Herodotus ; who  Teems  to 
extend  its  courfe  too  far.  According  to  Strabo,  him- 
fclf  a Cappadocian,  it  had  its  fprings  in  the  Great  Cap- 
padocia. It  feparated  Paphlagonia  from  Cappadocia ; 
and  received  its  name  ««  ***  •**?*  from  fait,  bccaufe 
its  waters  were  of  a fait  and  bitter  taRe,  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil  over  which  they  flowed.  It  is  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  Crafus  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  milled  by 
the  ambiguous  word  of  thisorade  : 

X;«i«c  /f* Cue  J*»A»vw» 

If  Craefua  j aflea  over  the  Halya  he  lhall  dcAroy  a great  em. 
pirc. 

That  empire  was  his  own.  See  Cxossus  and  Lydia. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  per* 
fons  who  enjoyed  land,  by  the  pious  fcrvice  of  repair- 
ing fome  church,  or  defending  a fepulchre. 

This  word  alfo  fignified  fuch  ptrfons  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham,  as  held  their  lands  to  defend  the  corps  of 
St  Cuthbcrt,  and  who  from  thence  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  forced  to  go  out  of  the  bifliopric. 

HAM,  or  Cham  fane,  gcog.),  the  country  of  the 
Znzimi  (Gen.  xiv.  5.  j,  the  fituation  whereof  is  not 
known. 

IIam,  the  youngeR  Ton  of  Noah.  He  was  the  fa- 
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fHamih,  clofcd  under  the  bark  of  oak*.  The  hamadryadea 
were  ftippofed  to  live  and  die  with  the  trees  they  were 
- — ^ ' • attached  to ; as  is  obfrrved  by  Scrvius  oti  Virgil, 
Eclo?,  x/ver.  61.  after  Mneiimachus,  thr  fcholiaft  of 
Apollonius,  See.  who  mentions  other  traditions  rela- 
ting thereto. 

The  poets,  however,  frequently  confound  the  Ha'* 
madryads  with  the  Naiads,  Naparz,  and  rural  nymphs 
in  general  ; witnefs  Catullus,  Carm.  lxviii.  ver.  23. 
Ovid,  Faft.  tv.  229.  Met.  u ver.  695.  xiv.  vcr.  628. 
Propertius,  Ehrg.  xx.  JJ.Vint.  Eel.  x.  vcr.  64.  Georg, 
iv.  ver.  382,  383.  I- eft  us  calls  them  QuerquetuLm* , as 
being  ifiurd  or  fprung  from  oaks.  An  ancient  poet, 
Fhcrcnicus,  in  Athcnzus,  lib.  iii.  calls  the  vine,  fig- 
tree,  and  other  fruit-trees,  hamadryads,  from  the  name 
of  their  mother  the  oak. 

This  common  idea  among  the  ancients,  of  nymphs 
or  intcllc&ual  being*  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  for 
their  worikipping  of  trees  ; as  we  find  they  did,  not 
only  from  their  poets  but  their  hiftorians.  Livy  {peaks 
of  an  ambaflador’s  addrtlfing  himfclf  to  an  old  oak,  as 
to  an  intelligent  prrfon  and  a divinity.  Lib.  iii.  f 25. 

HAMAH,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  in  Syria,  fi- 
- tinted  in  E.  Long.  36.  13.  N.  Lat.  35,  15.  By  fomc 
travellers  it  is  corruptly  called  Amorl and  Amant.  Some 
miftake  it  for  the  ancient  Apamca  ; but  this  is  now 
called  Afamiyah , and  is  fituulcd  a day’s  journey  from 
Hamah.  Hamah  is  fuuated  among  hills,  and  has  a 
caftle  fcated  on  a hill.  It  has  ail  along  been  a con- 
fide  t able  place,  and  in  the  13th  century  had  princes 
of  its  own.  It  is  very  large,  and  being  fcated  on  the 
afeent  of  a hill,  the  houfes  rife  above  one  another,  and 
nuke  a fine  appearance.  It  is  however,  like  moil 
other  towns  under  the  Turkifh  government,  going  to 
decay.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  half  ruined  ; but 
thofe  which  are  ftill  (landing,  as  well  as  the  mofqucs 
and  caftle,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
flones,  difpofed  in  fnch  manner  as  to  form  various  fi- 
gures. The  river  Affi,  the  ancient  Orontcs,  runs  by 
the  fide  of  the  caftle,  and  fills  the  ditches  round  it, 
which  are  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  river, 
leaving  the  calUe,  paftes  through  the  town  from  Couth 
to  north,  and  has  a bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pretty 
broad.  In  its  courfc  through  the  town  it  turns  18 
great  wheels,  called  by  the  natives  faki,  which  raife 
great  quantities  of  water  to  a confideiable  height,  and 
throw  it  into  canals  fupported  by  arches,  by  which 
flu  ana  it  is  conveyed  into  the  garden*  and  fountains. 
There  arc  fomc  pretty  good  bazar*  or  market  places 
in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a trade  for  linen,  which  is 
manufactured  there,  and  fent  to  Tripoli  to  be  export- 
ed into  Europe. 

HAMAMELIS,  witch  hazel:  A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  involuenim  is 
triphyllous,  the  proper  calyx  tetraphylious  ; there  are 
four  petals  ; the  nut  homed  and  bilocular.  There  is 
but  one  fpecics,  a native  of  Virginia.  It  hath  a 
(hrubby  or  woody  item,  branching  three  or  four  fe«t 
high;  oval,  indented,  alternate  haves,  rcfrmbling  thofe 
of  common  hazel ; and  flowers  growing  in  clutters 
fiom  the  joints  of  the  young  branches,  but  not  fuc- 
cctdcd  by  feeds  in  this  country. — The  plant  is  hardy. 


and  is  admitted  aa  a variety  in  wjr  gardens;  b^t  its  Hatnw 
flowers  are  more  remarkable  for  their  appearing  in  II 
November  and  December,  when  the  leaves  arc  fallen.  Himbico, 
than  for  their  beauty. — It  may  be  propagated  cither  1 ~t- 

by  feeds  or  layer*. 

HAMAM  I.e t f,  a town  12  mile*  eaft  from  Tu- 
nis, noted  for  its  hot  baths,  which  arc  much  reforted 
to  by  the  Tunifcans,  and  arc  efficacious  in  rheumatifm 
and  many  other  complaints.  Here  the  Bey  has  a very- 
fine  bach,  which  he  frequently  permits  the  confuls  and 
other  perfons  ofdiftinAion  to  life. 

HAMATH,  a city  of  Syria,  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  lying  upon  the  Omntes.  “ The  enter- 
ing into  Hamath,”  which  is  frequently  fpoken  of  in 
Scripture,  (Jofh.  xiii.  c.  Judges  iii.  3.  2 Kings  xiv.  25. 
and  2 Chr.  vii.  8.)  is  the  narrow  psfs  leading  from 
the  land  of  Canaan  through  the  valley  which  lies  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  This  entrance  into 
Hamath  is  fet  down  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  oppofition  to  the  fouthern  limits, 
the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt.  Jofephu*,  and  St  Jcrom  af- 
ter him,  believed  Hamath  to  beEpiphania.  But  Tbeo- 
doret  and  many  other  good  geographers  maintain  it 
to  be  Emefa  in  Syria.  Jofliua  (xix.  33.)  affignj  the 
city  of  Hamath  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Toi  king  of 
Hamath  cultivated  a good  underftanding  with  David, 

( 2 Sam,  viii.  9.)  This  city  was  taken  by  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  retaken  from  the  Syrians  by  Jeroboam  the 
fecond,  ( 2 Kings  xiv.  28.)  The  kings  of  Aflfyria  made 
themfelves  mafterB  of  it  upon  the  declenfion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ifracl,  and  tranfplantcd  the  inhabitants  of  Ha- 
math into  Samaria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  and  xviii.  34. 

&c.) 

HAMAXOBII,  Hamaxobiaks,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  a people  who  had  no  houfes,  but  lived  ia 
carriages.  The  word  is  formed  fiom  a carriage 
or  chariot , and  £•<>  lift. 

The  Hamaxolii , called  alfo  Hamaxcbiia,  were  an  an- 
cient people  of  Sarmatia  Europara,  inhabiting  the  fou- 
thern part  of  Mufcovy,  who  in  (lead  of  houfes  had  a 
fort  or  tents  made  of  leather,  and  fixed  on  carriages  to 
be  ready  for  fhifting  and  travel. 

IIAMBDEN  (John),  a celebrated  patriot,  defend- 
ed of  the  ancient  family  of  Hambden  in  Buckingham- 
shire, was  born  in  1594.  From  the  univetiity  he  went 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  chofen  to 
ferve  in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Weftminftcr 
February  5.  f62^;  and  ferved  in  all  the  fuceceding 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  163611c 
became  univcrfally  known,  by  his  refufal  to  pay  (hip- 
money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax  ; upon  which  be  was 
profecuted,  and  hiscarriage  throughout  this  tranfa&ion 
gained  him  a great  character.  When  the  long  pailia- 
ment  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as 
their  pater  fkitri*.  On  January  3.  1642,  the  king 
ordered  article*  of  high  treafon  and  other  mifdcinea- 
n >urs  to  be  prepared  againll  Lord  Ki  nbolton,  Mr 
Hambden,  and  four  other  numbers  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  went  to  that  houfe  to  feize  them  : but 
they  were  then  retired.  Mr  Hambden  afterward* 
made  a fpeech  in  the  houfe  to  clear  hinfetf  of  the 
charge  laid  againfl  him.  Iti  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
he  commanded  a regiment  of  foot,  and  did  good  fer- 
M in  2 vice 
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Hamburg.  y\cc  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill.  He 
^ * received  a mortal  wound  in  an  engagement  with  Prince 
Rupert,  in  Chalgravc- field  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  died  in 
1643.  He  it  faid  to  have  bad  the  art  of  Socrates  to  a 
great  degree,  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  infinuating  obje&iona,  fo  that  he  infufed 
his  own  opinions  into  thole  from  whom  he  pretended 
to  learn  and  receive  them.  He  was,  fay  his  parwrgyriils, 
a very  wife  man  and  of  great  parts;  and  poflefled  of 
the  moft  abfolutc  fpirit  of  popularity  to  govern  the 
people,  that  ever  was  in  any  country  : He  was  mailer 
over  all  hi6  appetites  and  pailicns,  and  had  thereby  a 
▼cry  great  afcendxnt  over  other  mens:  He  was  of  an 
induilry  and  vigilance  never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts 
not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  moft.  fubtHe,  and  of 
courage  equal  to  his  beft  parts. 

HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  Tested 
in  E.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  54.  o.  Its  name  is  deri- 
ved from  the  old  German  word  Hammr , fignifying  a 
wood,  and  Burg,  a caftle;  and  Hands  on  the  north-fide 
of  the  river  Elbe.  This  river  is  not  left  than  four 
miles  broad  opposite  the  city.  It  forms  two  fpacious 
harbours,  and  likewife  runs  through  moft  part  of  it 
in  canals.  It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles;  but 
srhen  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  north-well  winds, 
a great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by  the  inundations  oc- 
cafioned  thereby.  There  are  a great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  arc  moftly  on  a level  with  the 
ftreets,  and  fome  of  them  have  lioufcs  on  both  fideo* 
In  the  year  833,  Ludovicus  Pius  erefted  Hamburg 
firft  into  a bilhopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi- 
shopric ; and  Adolphus  HI.  duke  of  Saxony,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of 
filhing  in  the  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the 
•ity.  The  kings  of  Denmark,  finee  they  liave  fuc- 
cceded  to  the  counts  of  Holftein,  have  continually 
claimed  the  fovercignty  of  this  place,  and  often  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  pay  large  furas  to  pmclufc  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.  Nay,  it  has  more  than 
once  paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Denmark;  who,  not* 
t withllanding,  keeps  a miniftcr  here  with  credentials, 

which  is  a fort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency 
and  \fovereignty.  Though  Hamburg  Has  been  con- 
ftantly  fumrroned  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  ever  fince 
the  year  i6>8,  when  it  was  declared  a free  imperial 
city  by  a decree  of  the  aulic  council;  yet  it  waves 
this  privilege,  in  order  to  keep  fair  with  Denmark. 
By  their  fituation  among  a number  of  paor  princes,  the 
Hamburgh ers  are  continually  expofed  to  their  rapa- 
doufnrfs,  cfpccially  that  of  the  Danes,  who  have  ex- 
torted vail  fums  from  them.  The  city  is  very  popu- 
lous in  proportion  to  its  bulk  ; for  though  one  may 
walk  with  safe  round  the  rampart* in  two  hours,  yet 
it  contains,  cxdufivc  of  Jews,  at  Icaft  ioc,oco  inhabi- 
tants. Here  are  a great  many  charitable  foundations, 
the  regulations  of  which  arc  greatly  admired  by  fo- 
reigner*. All  perfons  found  begging  in  the  ftreets  are 
' committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  to  hard  labour, 
foch  as  the  rafpingof  Brazil  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
There  is  an  hofpital  into  which  unmarried  women 
may  be  admitted  for  a fmall  fum,  and  comfortably 
maintained  during  the  refidue  of  their  lives.  The 
number  of  hofpital*  in  this  place  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bignefs  than  in  any  other  Proteftant  city 


in  Europe,  Tht  revenue  of  the  orphan*hnufe  alone  Hamburg, 
is  faid  to  amount  to  between  jo  and  60,000 1.  There  » J. 
is  a large  fumptuoui  hofpital  for  receiving  poor  tra» 
vc Hers  that  fall  fick.  In  one  of  their  work-houfcs  or 
houfe  a of  correction,  thofe  who  have  not  performed 
their  talk  are  hoifltd  up  in  a bafket  over  the  table  in 
the  common-hall  while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that 
they  may  be  tantalized  with  the  fight  and  fmell  of 
what  they  cannot  tafte.  The  dtabliftied  religion  of 
Hamburg  is  Lutheranifm ; as  for  the  Calvinills  and 
the  Roman -cat  holies,  they  go  to  the  ambaffadors  cha-  % 

pels  to  celebrate  their  divine  fervice  and  worth  ip. 

They  have  here  what  they  call  a private  con/rfiwp 
previous  to  the  holy  communion,  which  differs  in  no- 
thing from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
abfolution  is  the  fame,  only  the  pooreft  of  the  people 
here  are  forced  to  give  a fee  to  the  priefte  on  thefe  oc- 
ca  lions.  Their  churches,  which  are  ancient  large  fabrics^ 
arc  open  thoroughfares,  and  in  fome  of  them  there  arc 
book  fellers  (hops.  The  pulpit  of  St  Catherine's  is  of 
marble,  curioufly  carved  and  adorned  with  figures  ami 
other  ornaments  of  gold;  and  its  organ,  reckoned  one 
of  the  bell  in  Europe,  has  6000  pipes.  The  cathedral 
is  very  ancient,  and  its  tower  leans  as  if  juft  going  to 
fall ; yet,  on  account  of  the  fingularity  and  beauty  of 
its  architecture,  the  danger  attending  it  has  been  hi- 
therto ovci looked.  There  is  (till  a dean  and  chapter 
belonging  to  this  church,  though  fecularized ; fronv 
whofe  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but  to  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Wetzlar.  The  chapter  coofifta  of  a pro- 
veil, dean,  13  canon. 1,  eight  minor 'canons,  and  30  vv- 
ciirii  befidcs  others  who  are  under  the  jurif- 

didion  of  the  city.  The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter, 
and  a number  of  houfes  belonging  to  them,  are  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  Britannic  majefty  as 
duke  of  Bremen,  whodifpofes  of  the  prebends  that  fall 
in  fix  months  of  the  year,  not  fucccffively,  but  alter- 
nately with  the  chapter.  Hamburg  is  almoft  of  a. 
circular  form,  and  fix  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  fix. 
gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  tv*,  two  from 
the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alftcr,  being  divided  into 
the  old  and  new,  which  are  flrongly  fortified  with 
moatr,  ramparts,  baftion*,  and  out  works.  IV  ram- 
parts arc  very  lofty,  and  planted  with  trees;  and  of 
fuch  a breadth,  that  fcveral  carriages  may  go  a-breaft. 

In  the  New  town,  towards  Altcna,  are  fcveral  llrccta 
of  mean  houfes  inhabited  by  Jews.  Through  that  en- 
trance from  the  Elbe,  called  tit  kojer  Baum,  pafi  all 
(hips  going  to  or  coming  from  fca.  Every  morning, 
at  the  opening  of  it,  is  feen  a multitude  of  boats  and 
fmall  barks,  whofe  cargoes  confift  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
all  kinds  of  prorifions,  rufhing  in  at  the  fame  time. 

There  are  fome  line  chimes  here,  cfpccially  thofe  of 
St  Nicholas,  which  pLiy  every  morning  early,  at  one 
o'clock  in  tl»e  afternoon,  and  oo  all  feflivals  and  fo* 
lemnitiet.  The  other  public  ftrudurcs  in  this  city, . 
befides  the  churches,  make  no  great  appearance:  how- 
ever, the  yard,  arfenal,  and  two  armories,  are  weft 
worth  feeing.  There  are  fcveral  convents  or  cknftera 
ftill  remaining ; which  having  been  fecularized,  are 
now  poffeffed  by  the  Lutherans.  One  of  them  hold* 
its  lands  by  this  tenure,  “ That  they  offer  a glafs  of 
wine  to  every  malefactor  who  is  carried  by  it  for  exe- 
cution.” There  is  a fine  exchange,  though  inferior 
3 t* 
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Hamburg  to  that  of  London.  It  in  the  cuftom  of  Hamburg, 
^ * that  a citizen,  when  he  die*,  muft  leave  the  tenth  of 

hit  ertate  to  the  city  ; and  foreigner*,  not  naturalized, 
muft  pay  a certain  fum  annually  for  liberty  to  trade. 
The  common  cart*  here  are  only  a long  pulley  laid 
upon  an  axle-tree  between  two  wheels,  and  drawn  no* 
by  horfc*,  but  by  men,  of  whom  a dozen  or  more 
are  fometime*  linked  to  thefe  machine*,  with  flings 
acrofs  their  fhouldcrs.  Such  of  the  fenators,  principal 
elders,  divine*,  regular  phylicians,  and  graduates  in 
law,  a*  a flirt  at  funerals,  have  a fee.  The  hangman’s 
houfe  is  the  common  prifon  for  all  malefactors  ; on 
whom  fcntcnce  is  always  parted  on  Friday,  and  on 
Monday  they  are  executed.  As,  by  their  laws,  no 
criminal  is  punifliable  unlefs  he  plead  guilty,  they  have 
Are  different  kinds  of  torture  to  extort  fuch  cmtfciTiom 
The  government  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  the  fenate 
and  three  colleges  of  burghers.  The  former  is  verted 
with  almoll  every  aft  of  fovereignty,  except  that  of 
laying  taxes  and  managing  the  finances,  which  are  the 
prerogative*  of  the  latter.  The  magiftracy  is  com- 
pofed  of  four  burgomafters,  four  fyndics,  and  24  aider- 
men,  of  whom  fome  are  lawyers  and  Come  merchants. 
Any  perfon  elc&cd  into  the  msgiilracy,  and  declining 
the  office,  muft  depart  tjie  place.  No  burgher  is  ad- 
mitted into  any  of  the  colleges,  unlcCs  he  dwell*  in  a 
houfe  of  his  own  within  the  city,  and  is  poffcffcd  of 
1000  rixdollars  in  fpecie,  over  and  above  the  fum  for 
which  the  houfe  may  be  mortgaged  ; or  2000  in  move- 
able  goods,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fame.  For 
the  admtniftration  of  jurtice,  here  arc  fcveral  inferior 
courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lica  to  the  Obergericht, 
or  high  court,  and  from  that  to  the  anlic  council  and 
other  imperial  college*.  For  naval  caufes  here  is  a 
court  of  admiralty,  which,  jointly  with  the  ciiy-trca- 
fury,  is  alfo  charged  with  the  care  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe,  from  the  city  to  the  river's  mouth.  In 
confcqucnce  of  this,  too  large  buoys,  fome  white, 
others  black,  me  kept  eonftantly  floating  in  the  river 
in  fummer  : but  in  winter,  inftead  of  fome  of  them, 
there  arc  machines,  like  thofe  called  ice Icacotu,  to  point 
out  the  fboals  and  flats.  Subordinate  to  the  admiralty 
is  a company  of  pilots ; and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
it,  or  atlcaft  ought  tq^be,  a vert'd  always  riding,  with 
pilots  ready  to  put  on  board  the  fhips.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  alfo  is  a good  harbour,  called  Cuxhavat , 
belonging  to  .Hamburg  ; a light  houft  ; and  fr.xral 
beacons,  fome  of  them  very  large.  For  defraying  the 
cxpcnce  of  thefe,  certain  tolls  and  duties  were  formerly 
fronted  by  the  emperor*  to  the  city,  Belidrt  the 
Elbe,  there  is  a caual  by  which  a communication  is 
opened  with  the  Trave,  and  thereby  with  Lubcck  and 
the  Baltic,  without  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  cxpence, 
of  going  about  by  the  Sound.  The  trade  of  Hamburg 
is  exceeding  great,  in  exporting  all  the  commodities 
and  manufactures  of  the  fcveral  cities  and  ftates-of 
Germany,  and  fupplytng  them  with  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.  Tts  exports  confift  of  linens  of  fe- 
veral  forts  and  countries;  as  lawns,  drapers,  Ofnaburgv, 
dowlas,  See.  linen-yarn,  tin-plates,  iron,  bntfs,  and 
Reel- wire,  dap-board,  pipe-ftaves,  wainfeot -boards, 
oak- plank,  and  timber,  krd-flrins,  corn,  beer  in  great 
quantities,  with  flax, honey,  wax,  anifred,  linfeed,  drug*, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  metals.  It*  principal  imports  are 
the  woollen  marmfaQurcs  and  other  goods  of  Great 


Britain,  to  the  amount  of  fcveral  hundred  thoufand  Uttnbnrg, 
pounds  a year:  they  have  alfo  a great  tiadc  with  Spain,  » f, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  is  carried  on  moftly  in 
Englilh  bottoms,  on  account  of  their  Mcditeiranean 
partes.  Their  whale-fifhcry  is  alfo  very  confide ra Lie, 
jo  or  60  fhips  being  generally  fent  out  every  year  in 
this  trade.  Add  to  thefe  a variety  of  manufactures, 
which  are  performed  here  with  great  fucccfs;  the  chief 
of  which  are,  fugar- baking,  calico-printing,  the  wea- 
ving of  damartv*,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other  rich  filks. 

The  inland  trade  of  Hamburgh  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  in  Europe,  unkfs  perhaps  we  fliould  except  that 
of  Amfterdam  and  London.  There  is  a paper  publilh- 
rd  here  at  Rated  times  called  the  Prcijcourant , fptcify- 
ing  the  courfe  of  exchange,  with  the  price  which  every 
commodity  and  merchandise  bore  lafl  upon  the  ex- 
change. There  is  alfo  a board  of  trade,  erc&cd  on 
purpofe  for  the  advancing  every  projeA  for  the  im- 
provement of  commerce.  Another  great  advantage  to 
the  merchants  »e,  the  bank  eftabliflied  in.  1619,  which 
has  a flourilhing  credit.  To  fupply  the  poor  with 
corn  at  a low  price,  here  are  public  granaries,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  laid  up.  By  charters  fu  m* 

Urvcral  emperors,  the  Hamburghcrs  have  a right  of 
coinagr,  which  they  a&ually  exercifc.  The  Lngllm 
merchants,  or  Hamburg  company,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy 
great  privileges;  for  they  hold  a court  with  particular 
powers,  and  a jurifdi&ion  among  themfelves,  and  have 
a church  and  minitier  of  their  own. — This  city  has  a 
diftrid  belonging  to  it  of  confiderablc  extent,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  paftures,  intermixed  with  feve- 
ral  large  village*  and  noblemens  feats.  A fmall  baili- 
wic,  called  Bergedtrf,  belongs  to  this  city  and  Lubcck. 

— ' Though  Hamburg  has  an  undoubted  right  to  »- 
feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  yet  as  Jhc  pays  no  con- 
tributions to  the  military  chert  in  time  of  war,  and  is 
alfo  unwitting  to  draw  upon  hcrfclf  the  refentment  of 
Denmark,  flic  makes  no  ufc  of  that  privilege.  There 
is  a Jthala  iflujhu  or  gymnafium  here,  well  endowed, 
with  fix  able  profeffors,  who  read  lectures  in  it  as  at  the 
univerfities.  There  are  alfo  fcveral  free  fchools,  and  a 
great  number  of  libraries,  public  and  private.  The 
public  cellar  of  this  town  has  always  a prodigious  ftock 
and  vent  of  old  hock,  which  brings  in  a con  fid  era  Me 
revenue  to  the  ftate.  Betide*  the  militia  or  trained 
bands,  there  is  an  cftahlifbtnent  of  regular  forces,  con- 
futing of  1 2 companies  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of 
dragoons,  undci*  the  commandant,  who  i*  ufually  a fu- 
reignerj  and  one  who  has  diftin^uiflted  himfclf  in  the 
fervice.  There  is  alfo  an  artillery  company,  and  a 
night- guard;  the  lad  of  which  is  ported  at  night  all  over 
the  city,  and  calk  the  hours. 

HAMEL  (John  Baptitte  du),  a very  learned 
French  philofophcr  and  writer  in  the  1 7th  century. 

At  18  he  wrote  a treat ife,  in  which  be  explained  in  a 
very  Ample  manner  Theodoftds’s  three  hooks  of 
Spherics  ; to  which  he  added  a traA  upon  trigono- 
metry, extremely  pcrfpicuous,  and  deA^ned  as  an  in- 
troduction to  artrooomy.  Natural  phtlofophy,  as  it 
was  then  taught,  wa6  only  a collection  of  vague,  knotty, 
and  barren  queftions ; when  our  author . undertook  to 
eftablifh  it  upon  right  principles,  and  publrlhcd  his* 
AJhvnmia  Phyjica.  In  1 666  Mr  Colbert  propofrd  to 
Louis  XIV.  a Scheme,  which  was  approved  of  by  his 
majcfly,  for  cftablifliing  4 royal  academy  of  Lienees  5 
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Hwneiin  md  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  It.  He  pub- 
} lifted  a great  man)'  books;  aud  died  at  Paris  in  >706, 
V 4”l*_  mere  old  age,  being  alinoft  83.  He  was  regius 
profcfibr  of  phtlofophy,  in  which  poll  he  was  dic- 
er ceded  by  M.  Varigtion.  lie  wrote  Latin  with  pu- 
rity and  cjcgaoce. 

H AMELIN*  a ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Calembcrg  in  Lowrr  Sixony.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  to  which 
it  is  the  key,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hamel 
and  Wefcr,  in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lit,  52.  13. 

HAMELLIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  penundria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  quinquefid;  the 
berry'  quinquclocular,  inferior,  polyfpcrmous. 

H AMESECKEK.  Burglary,  or  NoffumaJHou/e- 
Ireaiingt  was  by  the  ancient  EngliOt  law  called  Hume- 
Jscltn,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day. — Violating  the 
privilege  of  a man’s  houfe  in  Scotland  is  as  fcvcrcly 
puniihed  as  ravifhing  a woman. 

HAMf,  or  Ha- mi,  a country*  of  Alia,  fubjeA  to 
lhc  Chinefe.  It  iE  fituated  to  the  north-call  ot  China, 
at  the  extremity  of  that  defert  which  the  Chincfc  call 
Chamot  and  the  Tartars  Gobi ; and  is  only  90  leagues 
diftant  from  the  moll  wellcrly  point  of  the  province  of 
Chenfi.  This  country  was  inhabited  in  the  eaily  aqcs 
by  a wandering  people,  named  long.  About  the  year 
4)50  before  the  Christian  era,  they  fent  deputies  to  pay 
homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  prefented  forne 
fibres  by  way  of  tiibutc.  • The  civil  wars  by  which 
China  was  lorn  about  the  end  of  the  dynaily  of  Tcheou 
having  prevented  afliflancc  from  being  fent  to  thefe 
people,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hiong- 
oou,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Huns, 
and  who  at  that  time  were  a formidable  nation.  The 
Chinefe  fcvcral  times  loft  and  recovered  the  country  of 
Hami.  In  131  (the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Chun- 
ty,  of  the  dynalty  of  the  caftern  Han),  tbc  emperor 
kept  an  officer  there  in  quality  of  governor.  Under 
the  following  dynailics,  the  lame  viciiTttudca  were  ex- 
perienced: Hami  was  fometimes  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Chcnfi,  fometimes  independent  of  it,  and 
fometimes  even  of  the  whole  empire.  The  fituatioo 
jA  tbefc  people  (fepa rated  by  vaft  deferta  from  China, 
to  which,  betides,  they  had  no  relation,  either  in  lan- 
guage. manners,  or  cu(loms)  mull  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  facilitate  tin fc  revolutions  All  the  tributary 
Bates  of  the  empire  having  revolted  in  610,  that  of 
Hami  followed  their  example;  but  it  again  lubir.itied 
to  the  y<*kc,  under  Tai  tTong,  fecund  emperor  of  the 
dynaily  of  Tang,  who  had  fent  one  of  his  gcner.ilv 
with  an  army  to  reduce  it.  This  great  prince  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  new  conqucil.  He  divided 
u into  three  diftridls,  and  connected  its  civil  and  mi- 
litary government  in  fuch  manner  to  that  of  the  pro 
vince  *>f  Chcnfi  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  that 
tranquillity  prevailed  there  durin<»  his  reign  and  feveral 
of  thofe  that  followed.  Through  Hami  all  the  cara- 
vans which  went  from  the  weft  to  Chiua.  or  from 
China  to  the  well,  were  obliged  to  pafs.  The  empe- 
rors, prcdccrtfbrs  of  1 ai-tfong,  were  latisfud  with  cau- 
sing wine  to  be  tranfpotted  from  Hami  in  flrius  car- 
ried by  camel* ; but  “ Tai-tfong  (fays  the  Chinefe 
billory)  having  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Hami,  or- 


dered fome  vine-plants  of  the  fpccics  called  majou,  to  be 
brought  him,  which  he  caulcd  to  be  planted  in  his 
gardens  ; he,  bciidtf,  learned  the  manner  of  making 
wine,  the  ufe  of  which  proved  both  fcrviccable  and 
hurtful  to  him."  Luxury  and  effeminacy  having  weak- 
ened the  dynalty  of  Tang,  the  Maliorm-tarts  (who 
had  made  a rapid  ptogrefs  in  all  the  countries  that  are 
fituated  between  Perlia,  Cobi,  and  the  Cafpian  fca) 
advanced  as  far  as  Hami,  which  they  conquered.  It 
appears,  that  this  country  afterwards  had  princes  of  its 
own,  but  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fucccfttvcly 
ruled  thefe  irnmcnfc  regions.  The  Yuen  or  Mogul 
Tartars  again  united  the  country  of  Hami  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Chcnfi;  and  this  reunion  fubfiilcd  until  1360, 
at  which  time  the  emperor  foimcd  it  into  a kingdom, 
on  condition  of  its  princes  doing  homage  aud  paying 
tribute.  The  king  of  Hami  was  honoured  with  a 
new  title  in  1404,  and  obtained  a golden  fcaL  After 
a contell  of  feveral  years  for  the  fucccifion  to  the 
throne,  the  kingdom  of  Hami  fell  a prey  to  the  king 
of  Tou-culh-fan.  Tin’s  yoke  foon  became  uncafy  to 
the  people  of  Hami : they  revolted  from  their  new 
mailers,  and  made  conquells  from  them  in  their  turn. 
The  new  king  whom  they  made  choice  of,  did  not 
long  poffcfs  the  throne : he.  was  conquered  and  killed 
iu  a bloody  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  king  of 
Tou-eulh-fan,  who  alfo  peri  filed  forae  time  after. 
Since  this  epocha,  the  country  of  liami  has  been  fuc- 
ceffively  expofed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own 
princes.  The  prince  who  filled  the  throne  in  1696, 
acknowledged  himfclf  a vafial  of  the  empire,  and  lent 
as  tribute  to  Peking  carnets,  horfes,  and  fabres.  Kang- 
hi  received  his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and 
pnblilhed  a diploma,  which  cllabli filed  the  rank  that 
the  king  of  Hami  fhould  hold  among  the  tributary 
princes,  the  time  when  he  fhould  come  to  render  ho- 
mage, the  nature  of  the  prefent*  ncecffary  for  his  tri- 
bute, the  number  of  auxiliaries  be  was  bound  to  fur- 
nilh  in  time  of  war,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointing 
a fuccefTor.  All  thefe  regulations  have  fubfiilcd  till 
tills  time. 

The  country  of  Hami,  though  furrounded  by  dc- 
ferts,  is  accounted  one  of  the  mod  delightful  in  the 
world.  The  foil  produces  abundance  of  grain,  fruits, 
leguminous  plants,  and  pailure%f  every'  kind.  The 
rice  which  grows  here  is  particularly  rftccmcd  in  Chi- 
na ; and  pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  radios,  aud 
prunes,  have  a moll  exquifite  latte  ; even  the  jujubea 
arc  fo  juicy,  and  have  fo  delicious  a flavour,  that  the 
Chinefe  call  them  perfume  J jujubes.  There  is  no  fruit 
more  delicate  or  more  in  rcquctl  than  the  melons  of 
Hami,  which  are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor’s 
t«ble.  Tilde  melons  aic  much  more  wh  defame  than 
thofe  of  Europe  ; and  Iwvr  this  lingular  property,  that 
they  may  be  kept  frclh  during  gicat  part  of  the  win- 
ter.— But  the  mod  nfcful  and  moll  eilccmcd  pioduc- 
tiou  of  this  country  is  its  dried  rsmius.  Pfufc  are  of 
two  kinds : The  li:ft,  which  arc  much  uftd  in  the 
Chinefe  medicine,  fee®  to  luve  a perfect  rvfemblance 
to  thofe  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian. 
The  fecund,  which  are  in  much  grealet  requrll  for  the 
tabic,  are  fmaller  and  mure  delicate  thrin  taol’c  of  Pro* 
voice.  The  Chinefe  authors  perfectly  agree  with 
MeflYs  Lcincry  and  Gcoffr«.y,  rcfpc&ing  tin-  virtue  and 
qualities  of  thefe  dried  grapes  Or  raifins  ; but  they  at 
2 tribute 
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Hxmi.  tribute  fo  much  more  efficacy  to  thou;  of  Harm  than 
to  thofe  of  China,  that  they  prefcnV  them  in  fmaller 
dofca.  They  obfcrve,  that  an  infufton  of  the  firft  is 
of  great  fervice  in  facilitating  an  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  either  is 
or  ftcnis  to  be  too  weak;  and  to  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration  in  fome  kind*  of  plcurifiea  or  malig- 
nan  fevers.  The  dofc  mtlft  be  varied  according  to 
the  age,  habit  of  body,  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  ; 
great  care  mu  A be  taken  to  adminiftcr  this  remedy 
frafonably  and  with  judgment.  The  emperor  caufed 
plant*  to  he  tianfportrd  from  Hami  to  Peking,  which 
wert  immediately  planted  in  his  gardens.  As  thefc 
lantB  were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  under 
is  own  eyes,  they  have  per  ft  Sly  fucceedcd.  The 
raifins  produced  by  them  are  exceedingly  fweet,  and 
have  a moil  cxquifite  flavour. 

Although  the  country  of  Hami  (the  latitude  of 
which  is  42'  53'  20')  lies  farther  toward*  the  north 
than  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  France,  we  are  allured 
•hat  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  and  that  it  gives  a fuperior  degree  of  quality  to 
the  grapes.  It  never  rains  at  Hami  t even  dew  and 
fogs  are  fcarcely  ever  feen  there ; the  country  is  wa- 
tered only  by  the  fnow  which  falls  in  winrer,  and  by 
the  water  of  this  fnfcvr  when  melted,  which  is  coHe&ed 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  preferved  with 
£r cat  care  and  induftry.  The  method  of  drying  gTapes 
in  Hami  is  much  Ampler  than  that  pra&ifed  in  the 
provinces  of  China.  The  people  of  Chenfi  hold  them 
over  the  fleam  of  hot  wine,  and  even  fometimes  boil 
them  a few  freond#  in  wine  in  which  a little  clarified 
honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hami 
they  wait  until  the  grapes  arc  quite  ripe;  they  then 
expofe  them  to  the  icorching  rays  of  the  fun  ; after- 
wards pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  urn 
til  they  are  quite  dry.  However  dry  tliefe  gTapes  may 
be,  they  become  (hrivelled,  without  lofing  any  of  their 
fubflance,  and  without  growing  flat : good  ratlins 
ought  to  be  almoft  as  crifp  as  fugar-candy. 

The  kingdom  of  Hami  contains  a great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets ; but  it  has  properly  only  one 
city,  which  is  its  capital,  and  has  the  fame  name.  It 
is  furruunded  by  lofty  watts,  which  are  half  a league  in 
circumference,  and  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  fronts 
the  eaft,  and  the  other  the  weft.  Tliefe  gates  arc  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  make  a fine  appearance  at  a 
diftance.  Thr  ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out  j 
but  the  houfes  (which  contain  only  a ground-floor, 
and  which  are  admoft  all  conftru&cd  of  earth)  make 
very  little  (how : however,  as  this  city  enjoys  a ferene 
iky,  and  is  fituated  in  a beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a 
river,  and  furrounded  by  mountains  which  fhelter  it 
from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a moil  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful refidcnce.  On  whatever  fide  one  approaches 
it,  gardens  may  be  feen  which  contain  every  thing 
that  a fertile  and  cultivated  foil  can  produce  in  the 
rail  deft  climates.  All  the  furrounding  fields  are  en- 
chanting ; but  they  do  not  extend  far ; for  on  feveral 
fide*  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a number  of 
beautiful  horfes  are  fed,  and  a (pedes  of  excellent 
ffieep,  which  have  large  flat  tails  that  fometimes  weigh 
three  pounds.  The  country  of  Hami  appears  to  be 
rerj  abundant  in  foffiU  and  valuable  minerals  : the 
Cluacfc  have  for  a long  time  procured  diamonds  ?nd  a 


great  deal  of  gold  from  it;  at  prefent  it  fupplies  them  Hamilton; 

with  a kind  of  agate,  on  which  they  fet  a great  value.  W"Y"— 

With  rcgaid  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  (mail  ftatc,  they 

arc  brave,  capable  of  enduiing  fatigue,  veiy  dexterous 

in  all  bodily  excrcifes,  and  make  excellent  foldiers;  but 

they  arc  fickle  and  foon  irritated,  and  w hen  in  apaflion 

tbev  arc  extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary. 

HAMILTON,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydefdale, 
feated  on  the  river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  fnuth  eaft  of 
Glafgow;  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.  The  town  i»  (rated 
in  the  middle  of  a very  agreeable  plain;  and  on  the  welt 
of  the  town  this  family  has  a large  park,  which  is  near 
feven  miles  in  circumference,  indofed  with  a high  wall, 
full  of  deer  and  other  game.  The  rivulet  called  Avon 
runs  through  the  park,  and  falls  into  the  river  Clyde, 
over  which  lafl  there  is  a bridge  of  free-ftonc.  W. 

Long  3 5°*  N.  Lat.  55.  40.  The  original  name  of 
this  place,  or  the  land-,  about  it,  was  Cadz'nv  or  Cad- 
yow,  a bar. my  granted  to  an  anceftor  of  the  noble 
owner,  on  the  following  occafium.  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward [I.  lived  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  or  Hampton , an* 
Englishman  of  rank  ; who  happening  at  court  to  (peak 
in  pr.iifi  of  Robert  Bruce,  received  on  the  occafiou  an 
infult  from  John  de  Spenfer,  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
whom  he  fought  and  flew.  Dreading  tho  refentment- 
of  that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottilh  monarch; 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  rttabliihcd  him 
at  the  place  polk  fled  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In* 
aftertimts  the  name  was  changed  from  C&faow  to  //<i- 
mil  ton  j and  in  144s  the  lands  were  e reded  into  a lord- 
fliip,  and  the  then  owner  Sjr  James  fat  in  parliament 
at  lord  Hamilton.  The  fame  nobleman  founded  the 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451,  for  a provolt 
and  feveral  prebendaries.  The  endowment  was  rati- 
fied at  Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he  went  id' 
perfon  to  procure. — Hamilton-houfe  or  palace  is  at  the 
cud  of  the  town  ; a Urge  difagmabk  pik.  with  two 
deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre ; the  gal- 
kry  is  of  great  extent ; and  furnifhed,  as  well  as  fome 
other  rooms,  with  mofl  excellent  paintings. 

Hamilton  (Anthony,  count),  defeended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and* 
fettled  in  France.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical  piccet 
and  was  the  firft  who  compofed  romances  in  an  agree- 
able tailc,  without  imitating  the  burklquc  of  Scar- 
ron.  He  is  alfo  (aid  to  be  the  author  of  the  Metnolrt' 
of  the  count  de  Grammout,  one  of  the  bell  written  pieces- 
in  the  French  language.  His  works  were  printed  in 
6 vote  izmo.  He  died  at  St  Germaine- cn-Laye,  in 
172O. 

Hamilton  (George),  earl  of  Orkney,  and  a brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Selkirk,- 
and  early  betook  himfelf  to  the  profefiion  of  arms. - 
Being  made  colonel  in  1689  90,  he  diftioguilhcd  him- 
fclf  by  his  braver)*  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne;  and! 
foon  after,  at  thofe  of  Aghrim,  Steinkirk,  and  Linden,, 
and  at  the  ficges  of  Achlone,  Limerick,  and  Namur. 

His  eminent  fervices  in  Ireland  surd  Flanders,  through 
the  whole  courfc  of  that  war,  recommended  him  fo  • 
highly  to  king  William  Ilf.  that,  in  1696,  he  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  dignity  of  a peer  of  Scotland,  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Orkney  ; and  his  lady,  the  lifter  of 
Edward  vifeount  Villiers,  afterwards  earl  of  Jerfey, . 
had  a grant  made  to  her,  uud?r  the  great  fcal  of  Ire- 
land^* 
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Hamiltoa,  Land,  of  almoft  all  the  private  cftates  of  the  Tate  king 
^ Hamlet.  jamcS|  of  nrj  conliderable  value*  # 

• * Upon  the  accefEon  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 

he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  170a, 
and  the  next  year  to  that  of  lieutenant  general,  and 
waa  likewife  made  knight  of  the  thiftlc.  His  lord- 
fhip  afterwardi  forved  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ; and  conti  ibuted  by  hit  bravery  and  con- 
duel  to  the  gloriouB  victories  of  Bleinhim  and  Mal- 
pUquct,  and  to  the  taking  feverat  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  hislordlhip,  as  one  of  the 
16  peers  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
l)r  Sacheverel ; and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the 
privy -council,  and  made  general  of  the  foot  in  Flan- 
ker b.  In  17 j x,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  royal 
Tcgimcnt  of  fu  a deers,  and  ferved  in  Flanders  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed 
gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king 
George  I.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  At 
length  he  was  appointed  conitablc,  governor,  and  cap- 
tain of  Edinburgh  callle,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Clydefdale,  and  field- mar  (hall.  He  died  at  hishoufe 

• in  Albemarle-ftreet,  in  >737* 

Hamilton  (John),  the  24thbi(hop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
to  which  he  was  translated  from  Dunkeld.  He  was 
natural  fon  of  James  the  firft  earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
in  great  favour  at  court  whilft  his  friends  remained  in 
power.  He  wa3  one  of  queen  Mary’s  privy  council, 
and  a (leady  friend  to  that  unfortunate  princtfs.  He 
performed  the  ceremony  of  chriftcning  her  fon,  and 
was  at  different  times  lord  privy  feal  and  lord  treafu- 
rer.  The  queen  had  fcafon  to  lament  her  not  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  this  prelate,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langiide,  t»i*.  not  to  truft  her  perfon  in  England.  By 
the  regent  earl  of  Murray,  he  waj  declared  a traitor, 
and  obliged  to  feek  (helter  among  his  friends.  He 
was  unfortunately  in  the  caftlc  ot  Dumbarton  when* 
that  fortrefs  was  taken  by  fuiprifc,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Stirling,  where  on  April  t.  1570  he 
was  hanged  on  a live  tree.  The  two  following  (arcaftic 

• verfes  were  written  upon  this  occafion  ; 

?!:•*  J’it,frtix  arfsr,fcnptTj#f  virrio 
frm dtimi,  vi  *oUi  fx.'is  foma  frra». 

HAMLET,  Hamsi.,  or  Hampfel , (from  the  Saxoft 
hitmt  i.  e.  and  the  German /e/,  i.e.  mtmbrum ), 

fignifies  a little  village,  or  part  of  a village  or  parifh  ; 
Of  which  three  words  the  firft  is  now  only  ufed,  though 
Kitchen  mentions  the  two  laft.  By  Spelman  there  is 
si  different c between  viHam  iutegram,  vi/hm  dmiAam, 
N°  148. 


and  hsmiet&m ; and  Stow  expounds  it  to  be  the  feat  of  H*mki. 
a freeholder.  Several  county-towns  have  haraleta,  as  ' » "n~l_l 
there  may  be  fcveral  hamlets  in  a parifh  ; and  fotnc 
particular  places  may  be  out  of  a town  or  hamlet, 
though  not  out  of  the  county. 

Hamlet,  a prince  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark \ and  wbofc  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  in 
this  country,  and  his  (lory  interfiling,  by  being  the 
fobjedt  of  one  of  the  noblcfl  tragedies  of  our  immortal 
Shakcfpeare.— Adjoining  to  a royal  palace,  which  (lands 
about  half  a mile  from  that  of  Cronborg  in  Elfmear, 
is  a garden,  which,  Mr  Coxc  informs  ns,  is  called 
Hamlet’s  Garden,  and  it  fnid  by  tradition  to  be  the 
very  fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpe- 
trated. The  houfc  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  fitoated 
at  the  foot  of  a fandy  ridge  near  the  fea.  The 
garden  occupies  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  laid  out  ifl 
tcrraflei  riling  one  above  another.  Elfineur  is  the 
feme  of  Shakefpearc’s  Hamlet  ; and  the  original  hi- 
ftory  ftom  which  our  poet  derived  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  his  play  is  founded  upon  fads,  but  fo  deeply 
buried  in  remote  antiquity  that  it  is  difficult  to  drferi- 
minatc  truth  from  fable.  Saxo- Gram maticut,  who 
flourilhcd  in  the  1 2th  century,  is  the  rariicfl  hitlorian 
of  Denmark  that  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet. 

His  account  is  extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belle- 
foreft  a French  author;  an  Englifh  tranITation  of  whofo 
romance  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Hitlorye  of 
Hamblct : and  from  this  tranflation  Shakcfpeare  formed 
the  ground-work  of  Ms  play,  though  with  many  alte- 
rations and  additions.  The  following  Ihort  (ketch  of 
Hamlet’s  hiftory,  as  recorded  in  the  Danilh  annals,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  original  character 
with  that  delineated  by  Shakcfpeare. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  ini* 
Denmark,  Horwcndillus,  prefect  or  king  of  Jutland, 
was  married  to  Gcrathra,  or  Gertrude,  daughter  of  * 

Ruric  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a fon  called 
/ fm/ettur , or  Hamlet.  Fengo  murders  his  brother  Hor- 
wend  ill  us,  marries  Gertrude,  and  ..feends  the  throne* 

Hamlet,  to  avoid  his  ancle’s  jeatoufy,  counterfeits 
folly  ; and  is  reprefented  as  foch  an  abhomrr  of  falfe- 
hood,  that  though  be  conftantly  frames  the  mod  eva- 
ftvc  and  even  abfurd  aafwers,  yet  artfully  contrives  never 
to  deviate  from  truth.  Fengo,  fufpeCiing  the  reality 
of  his  madnefs,  endeavours  by  various  methods  (a)  to 
difcover  the  real  date  of  his  mind  : among  A others,  he 
departs  from  Elfineur,  concerts  a meeting  between 
Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  concluding  that  the  formet 
would  not  conceal  his  fentiments  from  his  own  mother; 

and 


(a)  Among  other  attempts,  FengO  orders  his  companions  to  leave  him  in  a retired  fpot,  and  a young  wo-l 
frran  is  placed  in  his  way,  with  a view  to  extort  from  him  a confeflion  that  his  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet 
would  have  fallen  into  the  fnare,  if  a friend  had  not  fccrctly  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  of  this  treachery.  He 
earries  the  woman  to  a more  fecret  place,  and  obtains  her  promile  not  to  betray  him  ; which  (he  readily  con- 
fonts  to,  as  (he  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  her  infancy.  Being  afleed,  upon  his  return  home,  if  he 
had  indulged  his  paffion,  he  anfwcrs  in  the  affirmative  ; but  renders  hirafeif  not  believed  by  the  moil  artful 
fubterfuges,  which,  though  true,  feemed  evidently  to  mark  a difordered  imderflanding,  and  by  the  pofitive 
denial  of  the  woman.  <•  Upon  this  woman,”  as  Capcll  obferves,  '•  is  grounded  ShakeTpearc’s  Ophelia  ; and 
his  deliverance  from  this  fnare  by  a friend  fuggefted  his  Horatio  s” — *•  the  rude  outlines,”  as  Mr  Malone  re- 
marks, “ of  thofe  chara&ers.  But  in  this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  ehara&cr  of  Polonius:  there  is  in- 
deed a councilor,  and  he  places  himfelf  in  the  queen’s  chamber  behind  the  arras;  but  this  is  the  whole.  The 
glioft  of  the  okl  Hamlet  is  likewife  the  offspring  of  oor  author's  creative  imagination.”  See  CaptfTt  S<ImI  f 
Sbahrfpearc,  vol.ua.  p.  20. ; and  Malone* t Supplement,  p.  353. 
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Hamlet,  and  orders  a courtier  to  conceal  himfclf,  unknown  to 
■—v—-’  both,  for  the  purpofe  of  overhearing  their  con verfation. 

The  courtier  repairs  to  the  queen’s  apartment,  and 
hides  himfclf  under  a heap  of  ftraw  (a).  Hamlet,  up- 
on entering  the  cabinet,  fufpt&ing  the  prcfence  of 
fome  fpy,  imitates,  after  his  ufual  affectation  of  folly, 
the  crow  of  a cock,  and,  fhaking  his  arms  like  wings, 
jumps  (c)  upon  the  heap  of  ftraw  5 till,  feeling  the 
courtier,  he  draws  his  fword,  and  inilantly  difpatches 
him.  He  then  cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  and 
gives  it  to  the  hogs.  He  then  avows  to  his  mother 
that  he  only  perfonated  a fool,  reproaches  her  for  her 
inedtuous  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her  hulband ; 
and  concludes  his  remonftrances  by  faying,  44  Inftcad, 
therefore,  of  condoling  my  infinity,  deplore  your  own 
infamy,  and  learn  to  lament  the  deformity  of  your  own 
miod(D).”  The  queen  is  filent;  but  is  recalled  to 
virtue  by  thefe  admonitions.  Fcngo  returns  to  Elfi- 
ncur,  fends  Hamlet  to  England  under  the  care  of  two 
courtiers,  and  requells  the  king  by  a letter  to  put  him 
to  death.  Hamlet  difeovers  and  alters  the  letter ; fo 
that,  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  the  king  orders 
the  two  courtiers  to  immediate  execution,  and  betroths 
his  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  many  ailoniihing 
proofs  of  d moll  tranfeendant  undemanding.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Denmark,  and  alarms 
the  court  by  his  unexpe&cd  appearance ; as  a report 
of  his  death  had  been  fpread,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  his  funeraL  Having  re-affumed  his  affc&ed 
infinity,  he  purpofely  wounds  his  fingers  in  drawing 
his  fword,  which  the  bydanders  immediately  faden  to 
the  fcabbard.  He  afterwards  invites  the  principal 
nobles  to  an  entertainment,  makes  them  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  date  covers  them  with  a large  curtain, 
which  he  fallens  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs  t he 
then  fets  fire  to  the  palace;  and  the  nobles,  being  in- 
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velopcd  in  the  curtain,  periih  in  the  flames.  During  Hamlvf. 
this  tranfa&ion  he  repairs  to  Fcngo’s  apartment;  and,  1 4 

taking  the  fword  which  lay  by  the  fide  of  his  bed,  puts 
his  own  in  its  place:  he  inflantly  awakens  and  iuforras 
him,  that  Hamlet  is  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
his  father.  Fcngo  flartsfrom  his  bed,  lcir.es  the  fword;  " 

but,  being  unable  to  draw'  it,  falls  by  the  hand  of 
Hamlet.  The  next  morning,  when  the  populace  were 
aJTemblcd  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  Hamlet  fum- 
tnom  the  remaining  nobles  ; and  in  a malleily  fpeech, 
which  is  too  long  to  infert  in  this  place,  lays  open  the 
motives  of  his  own  condull,  proves  his  uncle  to  have 
been  the  aflalfin  of  his  father;  and  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  44  Tread  upon  the  allies  of  the  monfler, 
who,  polluting  the  wife  of  his  murdered  brother,  join- 
ed incefl  to  parricide  ; and  ruled  over  you  with  the 
mod  oppreflive  tyranny.  Receive  me  as  the  minidcr 
of  a juft  revenge,  as  one  who  felt  for  the  fufferings  of 
his  father  and  his  people.  Con! icier  me  as  the  perfon 
who  has  purged  the  difgrace  of  his  country  ; extin- 
guifhed  the  infamy  of  his  mother;  freed  you  from  the 
defpotifm  of  a monfler,  whofe  crimes,  if  he  had  lived, 
would  have  daily  increafcd,  and  terminated  in  your 
dcftruftion.  Acknowledge  my  ferviccs  ; and  if  I liave 
deferved  it,  prefent  me  with  the  crown.  Behold  in  me 
the  author  of  thefe  advantages  : no  degenerate  perfoa, 
no  parricide ; but  the  rightful  fucccflbr  to  the  throne, 
and  the  pious  avenger  of  a father’s  murder.  I have 
refeued  you  from  flavery,  rcllorcd  you  to  liberty,  and 
rc-eftablilhed  your  glory  t I have  dedroyed  a tyrant, 
and  triumphed  over  an  aflaflm.  The  recompcncc  is  in 
your  hands:  you  can  eflimate  the  value  of  my  ferviccs, 
and  in  your  virtue  I rcll  my  hopes  of  reward.”  This 
fpeech  has  the  defired  effect : the  greater  part  of  the 
aflcmbly  filed  tears,  and  all  who  are  prefent  unani- 
moufly  proclaim  him  king  amid  repeated  acclamations. 

N a Hamlet 


(s)  The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  llraw  ufed  formerly  to  be  fpread  over  the  floors  as  an  article  of  great 
luxury. 

(c)  This  part  Hands  thus  in  the  Englilh  account : 44  The  counfcllor  entered  fecretly  into  the  queene’a 
chamber,  and  there  hid  himfelfe  behind  the  arras,  and  long  before  the  quccnc  and  Hamlet  came  thither:  who 
being  craftie  and  politique,  as  foone  as  he  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing  if  he 
fhoutd  fpeak  feverely  and  wifely  to  his  mother  touching  his  fecret  pra&ifcs  hce  ihould  be  underflood,  and  by 
that  means  intercepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  manner  of  diflimulation,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a cocke, 
bearing  with  his  arms  (in  fuch  manner  as  cockcs  ufed  to  fir  ike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangiags  of  the 
chambers;  whereby  feeling  fomething  flirring  under  them,  he  cried,  A rat ! a rat!  and  prefcntly  drawing  his 
fworde,  thrtift  it  into  the  hangings:  which  done,  he  pulled  the  counfcllor  (half  deade)  out  by  the  heels,  made 
an  end  of  killing  him  ; and,  being  flain,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  caft 
it  into  an  open  vault  or  privic.”  Mahnt't  Sttppkmtntt  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

(d)  The  clofet-fccne,  which  is  fo  beautiful  in  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet,  is  thus  concifely,  but  not  lefs  finely, 
deferibed  by  the  Danifh  hiftorian  : 44  Cumque  mater  magno  ejulatu  quefla  prxfcntis  filii  focordiam  deflere 
cjepiflVt : 4 Quid  (inquit)  mulicrum  turpiflima  graviflimi  criminis  diflimulationem  falfo  larnenti  genere  ex  pet  is, 
quae  fcorti  more  lafeiviens  nefariam  ac  dcteftabi'lcm  thori  conditionem  fecuta  viri  tui  interfe&oiem  plcno  inccftt 
finu  amplc&cris  : et  ei  qui  prolis  tux  parentem  extinxerat  obfcccniflimis  blandimcntorum  illecebris  adularis. 
Ita  nempe  equx  conjugum  fuorum  vicloribus  maritantur.  Brutonim  natura  hxc  ell ; ut  in  diverfa  paffiin  con* 
*ugia  rapiantur : hoc  tibi  cxemplo  priori*  mariti  memoriam  cxolevifle  conflat.  Ego  vero  non  ab  re  llolidi  fpe- 
cicm  gcro,  cum  hand  dubitem  quin  is  qui  fratrrm  opprcflerit,  in  affines  quoque  pari  crudclitate  debacchatmus 
fit;  unde  ftoliditatis  qux  induflriae  habitum  kmpledi  prxftat,  et  incolumitatis  prefidium  ab  extrema  dclira* 
mentorum  fpccic  mutuari.  In  animo  tamen  paternx  ultionis  ftudlura  perfeverat;  fed  rerum  occafiones  aucupor, 
tempomm  opportunitates  opperior.  Non  idem  omnibus  locus  competit.  Contra  obfeurum  immitemquc  ani- 
tnum  aliioiibus  ingenii  modis  uti  convenit.  Tibi  vero  fapet vacuum  fit  mcam  lamentari  defipicniiam,  qux  tuam 
:ullius  ignominiam  deplorarc  debueras.  Itaquc  non  alicuc  fed  proprix  mentis  vitium  defleat  necefle  eft.  Cxtcni 
fihrrc  mimiaeris.’  Tali  convitio  laceratam  matron  ad  cxcokndum  virtutis  habitum  revoctvit,  prxtcritofque 
ignes  prxfenlibus  illecebris  prxftrrc  docuit.” 
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J&mrrfr  Hamlet  fuon  after  his  deration  fails  to  England, 
i!  and  orders  a Ihitld  to  be  made  on  which  the  principal 
Hammock.  actions  of  his  life  are  rrprefented.  The  king  receives 
him  with  feigned  demonllrations  of  joy,  falfcly  allures 
him  that  his  daughter  is  dead,  and  recommends  him  to 
repair  to  Scotland  as  his  ambafliidor,  and  to  pay  hit 
add  reflet  to  the  queen  Hermetruda.  He  give®  this  in- 
sidious advice  with  the  hopes  that  Hamlet  may  periftr 
in  the  attempt  ; as  the  queen,  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  chaftity  and  cruelty,  had  fuch  an  avcrlion  to  all 
pTepofab  of  marriage,  that  not  one  of  her  fuitora  had 
efcaprd  falling  a facrihce  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet, 
in  oppofition  to  all  difficulties,  performs  the  embaify  ; 
and,  by  the  affillancc  of  his  fhidd,  which  infpires  the 
lady  with  a favourable  opinion  of  his  wifdom  and  cou- 
rage, obtains  her  in  marriage,  and  returns  with  her  to 
England.  Informed  by  the  princeft  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed  that  her  father  meditates  his  affiilfina- 
tion,  Hamlet  avoids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  under 
his  robe ; puts  to  death  the  king  of  England  ; and 
fails  to  Denmark  with  his  two  wives,  where  he  is  foon 
afterwards  killed  in  a combat  with  Viglctus  fon  of 
Ruric.  Hamlet,  adds  the  hiftorian,  was  a prince, 
who,  if  his  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to  his  deferts, 
would  have  rivalled  the  gods  in  fplendor,  and  in  his 
actions  would  have  exceeded  even  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 

HAMMER,  a well  known  tool  ufed  by  mechanics, 
confiding  of  an  iron  head,  fixed  crclfwifc  upon  a handle 
of  wood.  There  are  fcv'cral  fort#  of  hammers  ufed  by 
blackfinith* ; as,  i.  The  hand-hammer,  which  is  of 
fuch  weight  that  it  may  be  wielded  or  governed  with 
one  hand  at  the  anvil.  2.  The  up-hand  Hedge,  ufed 
with  both  hands,  and  fcldom  lifted  above  the  head. 
3.  The  about  fledge,  which  is  the  biggeft  hammer  of 
all,  and  held  by  both  hands  at  the  furtheft  end  of  the 
handle ; and  being  fwung  at  arms  length  over  the  head, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  the  work  with  as  heavy  a blow  as 
poflible.  There  is  alfo  another  hammer  ufed  by  fmiths, 
called  a rivi/ting  btimmsr  ; which  is  the  fm  all  ell  of  all, 
and  it  ftldom  ufed  at  the  forge  unlefs  upon  fmall  work. 
, —Carpenters  and  joiners  have  like  wife  hammers  accom- 

modated to  their  fcvtral  purpofes. 

HAMMERING,  the  a£\  of  beating  or  extending 
and  fafltiouing  a body  under  the  hammer.  When  it  is 
performed  on  iron  heated  for  the  put  pole,  the  fmithd 
ufually  call  it  firming, 

Hammiriko,  in  coining.  A piece  of  money  or  a 
medal  is  faid  to  be  hammered  when  ltruck,  and  the 
impreflion  given  with  a hammer  and  not  with  a mill. 

HAMMERSMITH,  four  miles  weft  from  London, 
is  a hamlet  belonging  to  Fulham,  has  two  charily- 
fchools,  a workboufe,  a Prelbyterian  meeting- houfe, 
and  a fair  May  t.  There  are  a number  of  handfome 
feats  about  it,  cfpccially  towards  the  Thames  ; among 
which  the'moft  remarkable  it  the  late  lord  Mclcombc's, 
which  is  a very  elegant  houfe,  and  contains  a marble 
gallery  finiflied  at  a very  great  expence. 

HAMMOCK,  or  Hamac,  a kind  of  hanging  bed, 
fufpended  between  two  trees,  ports,  hooka,  or  the  like, 
much  ufed  throughout  the  Weft  Indies,  as  alfo  on 
board  of  (hips.  The  Indians  hang  their  hammocks  to 
trees,  and  thus  fecure  themfelves  from  wild  beails  and 
iuftebi  which  Under  lying  on  the  ground  there  very 


dangerous.  According  to  F.  Plunder,  who  has  often  H«mm» 
made  ufc  of  the  hammock  in  the  Indies,  it  coofifts  of  . 

a large  ftroog  coverlet  or  Iheet  of  coarfe  cotton,  aboat  1 >m^"n  f 
fix  fret  fquarc  : on  two  oppofite  fides  arc  loops  of  the  -* 

fame  (luff,  through  which  a ftring  is  run,  and  thereof 
other  loops  arc  formed,  all  which  are  tied  together 
with  a cord  { and  thus  is  the  whole  falL-ntd  to  two 
neighbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  two  hooks  in  houfes. 

This  kind  of  couch  ferves  at  the  fame  lime  for  bed, 
quilts,  (beets,  pillow,  dec. 

The  hammock  ufed  on  board  of  (hips  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  canvas  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  ga- 
thered or  drawn  together  at  the  two  end*.  There  are 
ulually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  al- 
lowed between  decks  for.  every  hammock  in  a (hip  of 
war ; but  this  (pace  muil  in  fome  mcafure  depend  on 
the  number  of  the  crew,  See.  In  time  of  battle  the 
hammocks  and  bedding  arc  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in 
the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever  the 
men  arc  too  much  expofed  to  the  view  or  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

HAMMOND  (Henry),  D.  D.  one  of  the  mod 
learned  Englifh  divines  in  the  17th  century,  was  bom 
in  1637.  lie  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1629  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1633  he  was  inducted  into  the 
rectory  of  Pcnlhurft  in  Kent.  In  1643  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chicheilcr.  In  the  beginning  of  1645 
he  wav  made  one  of  the  canons  of  Chritt-church,  Oxford, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  wa* 
then  in  that  city ; and  he  was  alfo  chofrn  public  orator 
of  the  univerfity.  In  1647  he  attended  the  king  in 
his  confinement  at  Wonburn,  Cavdham,  Iiampton- 
Court,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till 
his  majrily's  attendants  were  again  put  from  him.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxfurd,  where  he  wiscliofrn  Tub-dean; 
and  continued  there  till  the  parliament-vifitors  lirffc 
ejected  him,  and  then  imprifoned  him  for  fevtral  weeks 
in  a private  houfe  in  Oxford.  During  this  confinement 
he  began  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Tcftamedt.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  t66c,  when  every  thing  vifihly 
tended  to  the  reiteration  of  the  royal  family,  the  dodor 
was  defined  by  the  bilhopt  to  repair  to  London  to  afliit 
there  in  the  compofure  of  the  breaches  of  the  church, 
his  Ration  in  which  was  defigned  to  be  the  bilhnpricof 
Worceftcr ; but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  fei/.ed  by 
a fit  of  the  (tone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  aged  55.  Ik  Tides  the  above  work,  he  wrote 
many  others;  all  of  which  have  been  publiihcd  together  N 
in  fbur  volumes  folio. 

Hammond  (Anthony,  Efq;),  an  ingenious  Eng- 
li(h  poet,  dcfccndcd  from  a good  family  of  Somerflia-u 
Place  in  Huntingdonlhire,  was  bom  in  1668.  After  * 
a. liberal  education  at  St  John**  college,  Cambridge,  he 
waschofen  member  of  parliament,  and  fooo  diftingmflv- 
cd  himfclf  as  a fine  fpeakcr.  He  became  a commiflaoncr 
of  the  royal  navy,  which  place  he  quitted  in  1712.  He 
publifhed  A Mifccllany  of  original  Poems  by  the  rooft 
eminent  hands ; in  which  himfclf,  as  appears  by  the 
poems  marked  with  his  own  name,  had  no  incoofidcr- 
able  (hare.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Walter  Moyle,  Efq; 
prefixed  to  his  works.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
that  gentleman,  and  died  about  the  year  1726. 

11a  m m on  d(  James),  known  to  the  wot  Id  by  the  Love-* 

Elegies  which,  fume  yean  after  his  death,  were  pub- 

liihfr) 
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namrflure.liihedby  thecarlofCbcftcrficld,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  is  to  pa  f*  through  in  particular;  to  cany  which  into  Hampfliire. 

‘ Hammond  above  mentioned,  and  was  preferred  to  a execution  above  JL.  H6,oco  hare  been  railed  amongft  Y“— * 

placc  about  the  perfon  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  which  150  proprietors  in  1789,  and  it  will  extend  53  miles 
he  held  till  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of  when  completed. 


his  fenfes.  The  coufe  of  thia  calamity  was  a paflion 
he  entertained  for  a lady,  who  would  not  return  it : 
upon  which  he  wrote  thofe  love-elegies  which  have  been 
fo  much  celebrated  for  their  tendernefs.  The  editor 
obferves,  that  he  compofed  them  before  he  was  2 1 years 
of  age:  a period,  fays  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination 
commonly  riot  at  the  expence  of  judgment  and  correft- 
nefs.  He  was  fincere  in  his  love  as  in  his  friendfhip ; 
and  wrote  to  his  miftrefs,  as  he  (poke  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  genuine  fentiments  of  his  heart.  Ti- 
bullus fee  ms  to  have  been  the  model  our  author  judi- 
cioufly  preferred  to  Ovid ; the  former  writing  diredtly 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  the  latter  too  often  yield- 
ing and  addrefiing  himfclf  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  Stow,  the  feat  of 
lord  Cobham,  who,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  ChcllcrfieJd, 
honoured  him  with  a particular  intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  Haunts,  a county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Dorfetftiire  and  Wiltftiire,  on 
the  north  by  Betkfhirc,  on  the  eaft  by  Surry  and  Suf- 
fex,  and  on  the  footh  by  the  Englifti  channel.  It  ex- 
tends 5$  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40 
in  breadth  from  call  to  weft,  and  is  about  220  miles 


A rr<t>  I/.iMPjHisx,  a province  of  North  America,  in 
New  England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Que- 
bec ; north-call  by  the  province  of  Main  j fouth -cart  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; fouth  by  Maftachqfets  ; wed  and 
north- weft  by  Conne&icut  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Vermont.  The  fliape  of  New  Hampshire  refemblca 
an  open  fan ; Connecticut  river  being  the  curve,  the 
fouthcra  line  the  fhorteft,  and  the  caftern  line  the 
longed  fide.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties,  viz. 
Rockingham,  Stafford,  Hillfborough,  Chefhire,  Graf- 
ton. In  1776,  there  were  165  fettled  town  Slips  in 
this  ftatc.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  greatly 
increafed.  The  chief  town  is  Pori  smooth.  Exeter,. 
15  miles  fouthwcftcrly  from  Portfmouth,  is  a pretty 
town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Exeter  river.  And  Coo* 
cord,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Merrimak  river,  is 
a plcafant  flourishing  town,  which  will  probably,  on 
account  of  its  central  fituatiou,  fooa  be  the  permanent 
feat  of  government.  There  arc  two  great  rivers,  the 
Pifcata  and  the  Merrimak.  The  former  has  four 
branches,  Berwick,  Cochcchy,  Exeter,  and  Durham, 
which  are  all  navigable  for  fmall  veflcls  and  boats,  Come 
15  others  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Thefe  rivers  unite 


in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  and 
contains  9 forefts,  29  parks,  one  city,  20  market- 
towns,  253  parilhci,  above  36,000  houfes,  and  by  the 
tn  oft  mode  ft  computation  1 Sc, coo  inhabitants,  who 
eleA  26  members  of  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  \\  inc heller,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  towns,  Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Pc- 
tcrsfield,  Yarmouth,  Newport,  Stockbridge,  Andover, 
Whitchurch,  Lymington,  Chrift-church,  and  Newton. 
— ' The  air  is  very  pure  and  pleafant,  cfpecially  upon 
the  downs,  on  which  vaft  flocks  of  fheep  are  kept 
and  bred.  In  the  champaign  part  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  free  of  wood,  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is  extremely  well  wooded 
and  watered ; for  befidet  many  woods  on  private  fi- 
liate*, in  which  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  well-grown 
timber,  there  is  the  new  foreft  of  great  extent,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  well  ftored  with  venerable  oaks.  In 
thefe  woods  and  forefts,  great  numbers  of  hogs  run  at 
large,  and  feed  on  tbe  acorns;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Hampshire  bacon  fo  far  excels  that  of  moll  other 
countries.  The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anton,  Ark, 
Teft,  Stowre,  and  Itchin  ; befides  feveral  fmallcr 
ftreams,  all  abounding  in  filh,  cfpecially  trout.  As  its 
fea-coaft  is  of  a considerable  extent,  it  poflefles  many 


about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
form  one  broad,  deep,  rapid  ft  ream,  navigable  for 
(hips  of  the  largeft  burden.  This  river  forms  the  only 
port  of  New  Hamplhirc.  The  Merrimak  bears  that 
name  from  its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of  Pemigewaf- 
fet  and  Winnifipiokee  rivers ; the  latter  has  its  fource 
in  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.  In  its  courfe,  it  re- 
ceives numbcilefs  fmall  ftreams  ilTuing  from  ponds  and 
fwamps  in  the  valleys.  It  tumbles  over  two  confider- 
able  falls,  Amafkacg  and  Pantucket  great  falls.  From 
Haveril  the  river  runs  winding  along,  through  a plca- 
fant rich  vale  of  meadow,  and  palling  between  New- 
bury Port  and  Salisbury  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean. 
The  land  next  to  the  fea  is  generally  low;  but  as  you 
advance  into  the  country,  it  rifes  into  hills.  Some 
parts  of  the  ftatc  arc  mountainous.  The  White  moun- 
tains are  the  higheft  part  of  a ridge  which  extends 
northcaft  and  fouthweft  to  a length  not  yet  afeertainod. 
The  whole  circuit  of  them  is  not  kfs  than  50  miles. 
The  height  of  thefe  mountains  above  an  adjacent  mca* 
dow,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  5500  feet,  and  the  mea- 
dow is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
fnow  aiyl  ice  cover  them  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
year  ; during  which  time  they  exhibit  that  bright  ap- 
pearance from  which  they  are  denominated  the  white 


good  ports  and  harbours,  and  is  well  fupplied  with 
falt-watcr  fifh.  Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a great  deal  of  mead  and  metheglin  made. 
Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  moil 
delightful  hunting.  l*he  manufacture  of  cloth  and 
kerlies  in  this  county,  though  not  fo  extenfive  as  that 
of  Come  others,  is  yet  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
ajad  employs  great  numbers  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
contributes  to  the  enriching  of  the  manufacturers  by 
what  is  fent  abroad.  The  new  intended  canal  in  this 
county,  from  Bafingftoke  to  the  Wye  in  Surry,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Thames,  cannot  but  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  the  county  in  general,  and  the  paiilhea  it 


mountain t.  From  this  fummit  in  clear  weather  is  ex- 
hibited a noble  view,  extending  60  or  70  miles  its 
every  direction.  Although  they  are  more  than  70 
miles  within  land,  they  are  feen  many  leagues  oft*  at 
fea,  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  Thefe  immenfe  heights,  being  copioufly  re- 
plenished with  water,  afford  a variety  of  beautiful  caf- 
cadcs.  Three  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  New  England 
receive  a great  part  of  their  waters  from  thefe  moun- 
tains. Amanooluck  and  Ifracl  rivers,  two  principal 
branches  of  Connc&icut,  fall  from  their  weftern  fide. 
Peabody  river,  a branch  of  the  Amanfcogen,  fall* 
from  the  northcaft  fide  ; and  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
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IlampQiire.  Saco  dcfccnds  from  the  fouthern  fide.  The  highed 
'"W"  1 fummit  of  thcfc  mountains  is  about  Ulitud;  ,4  . 

The  air  in  New  Hampfhirc  is  fereoc  and  healthful. 
The  weather  is  nut  fo  fubjetk  to  change  as  in  more 
fouthern  climates.  This  Hate  embofoming  a number 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  others  whole  towering  Summits  are  covered 
with  fnow  and  ice  three  quarters  of  the  year,  is  in- 
tenfcly  cold  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  heat  of  Cum- 
mer is  great,  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  cold  braces 
the  coadilution,  and  renders  the  labouring  people 
healthful  and  robud. 

On  the  fca  co&d,  and  many  places  inland,  the  foil  is 
jandy,  but  alforda  good  pafturage.  The  intervals  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  greatly  enriched  by  the 
frclhets,  which  bring  down  the  foil  upon  them,  form* 
ing  a tine  mould,  and  producing  corn,  grain,  and  her* 
bage,  in  the  moil  luxuriant  plenty.  The  hack  lands 
which  have  been  cultivated  arc  generally  very  fertile, 
and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  ve- 
getables, which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New 
England.  The  uncultivated  lands  arc  covered  with 
extenfive  forefls  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 
This  (late  affords  all  the  materials  ncccffary  for  (hip- 
building. 

No  aclual  ceafus  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  lately 
made,  la  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787, 
they  were  reckoned  at  ! 02,000.  There  is  no  cha- 
racterillical  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  other  New  England  dates.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  New  Hampfhirc  were  emigrants  from 
England.  Their  poftcrity,  mixed  with  emigrants  from 
Maffachufets,  fill  the  lower  and  middle  towns.  Emi- 
grants from  Connecticut  compofc  the  largdl  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  towns  adjoining  Con- 
necticut river.  Slaves  there  are  none.  Negroes,  who 
were  never  numerous  in  New  Hampihirc,  are  all  free  by 
the  fird  article  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

In  the  towndiip  of  Hanover,  is  the  wedern  part  of 
this  date,  is  Dartmouth  College,  Gtuatcd  on  a beau* 
tiful  plain,  about  half  a mile  cad  of  Connecticut  river, 
in  latitude  43°  33*.  It  was  named  after  the  right  ho- 
nourable William  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefactors.  It  was  founded  in  1769, 
for  the  education  and  indruCtion  of  youth,  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  all  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  (hould  appear  ncccffary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  chridianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as 
well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and  fcienccs,  and  alfo  of  Englifh 
youths  and  any  others.  Its  duration,  in  a frontier 
country,  expofed  it  during  the  late  war  to  many  in- 
conveniences, which  prevented  its  rapid  progrefs.  It 
flouriihed,  however,  a mid  A all  its  cmbarraffaicnts,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  mod  growing  fcminarics  in  the  U- 
nited  States.  In  has  in  the  four  claffes  about  1 30 
Undents,  under  the  diredion  of  a prclident,  two  pro- 
feffors,  and  two  tutors.  It  has  12  tvuilees,  who  are 
a body  corporate,  inveded  with  the  powers  neceffary 
for  fuch  a body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing 
a large  collection  of  the  mod  valuable  books.  Its  ap- 
paratus confids  of  a competent  number  of  ufcful  infliu- 
ments,  for  making  mathematical  and  philosophical  ex- 
periments. There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufc  of 
^hc  tludcuti.  Such  is  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  that 
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no  inftance  of  morta’ity  has  happened  among  the  ftu-  HunpOead 
dents  fmee  the  fird  cdablidiment  of  the  college.  II 

At  Exeter  there  is  an  academy;  at  Portfmouth  a Hsmytoo. 
grammar  fehool ; and  all  the  towns  arc  bound  by  law  * J 
to  fupport  fchools.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampihirc 
are  chiefly  congregation  slide.  The  other  denomination# 
are  PrelbyterianH,  Baptifls,  and  Episcopalians. 

The  fird  diicovery  made  by  the  Englilh  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampihirc  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  ranged  the  fhore  from  Pcnobfcut  to  Cape 
Cod  ; and  in  this  route  difeovered  the  river  Pifcata- 
qua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publiihed  a de- 
feription  of  the  country,  with  a map  of  the  coafl, 
which  he  prcfcntrd  to  prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  AV*u  England.  The  fird  fcttlcmcut  was  made 
in  1613. 

New  Hamplhire  was  for  many  years  under  the  ju* 
rifdiction  of  the  governor  of  Maffachufets,  yet  they 
had  a feparutc  legiflaturc.  They  ever  bore  a propor- 
tionable (hare  of  the  expences  and  levies  in  all  enter- 
prises, expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  .whether 
planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  flmge 
of  the  oppofitiuo  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  had  a 
high  fenfc  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a plcafant  village  of  Middled*, 
four  miles  northwed  of  London,  Hands  in  a healthy 
air,  on  a fine  rife,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a heath  of 
about  a mile  every  way,  that  is  adorned  with  fcvcral 
pretty  feats,  in  a mod  irregular  romantic  fituation, 
and  has  a mod  extenfive  profpeft  over  London,  into 
the  counties  ail  round  it,  viz.  Bucks  and  Hertford- 
ditrc,  and  even  Northamptonlhire,  Effex,  Kent,  Surry, 

Berks,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  Bauflrd-Downs,  and  Windfor-Cadie.  Its  church 
was  ancirntiy  a chapel  of  cafe  to  Hendon,  till  about 
1478.  This  village  ufed  to  be  reforted  to  formerly 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  lately  been  neglect- 
ed ; but  the  wells  are  dill  frequented.  It  is  now 
crowded  wiLh  good  buildings,  even  on  the  very  deep 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no  walking  fix  yards  to- 
gether without  meeting  a hillock  ; but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundrcl- 
fes  who  waflied  for  the  Londoners,  its  old  ruinous 
church,  the  lord  of  the  manor's  chapel,  was  lately 
pulled  down,  arid  a new  one  mded  in  its  room. 

There  is,  bcfidcs,  a handfomc  chapel  Dear  the  wells, 
built  by  the  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  citizens  and  merchants  of  London.  • 

HAMPTON,  a town  of  Glouce(tcr(hire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  Cot fw old  hills,  and  had  formerly  a nun- 
nery. W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

Hampton,  a town  of  Middlcfcx  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Thames,  12  miles  wed  of  London,  and 
two  from  Richmond  and  Kingdovrn.  It -is  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  the  royal  palace  there,  widely  is  the  fined  in 
Britain.  It  was  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had 
280  fiik  beds  for  Grangers  only,  and  fumifhed  it  rich- 
ly with  gold  and  filver  plate.  The  buildings,  gar- 
dens, and  the  two  parks,  to  which  William  111.  made 
coniidcrable  additions,  arc  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  are  watered  on  three  fidcs  by  the  Thames. 

The  inward  court,  built  by  king  William,  forms  a 
piazza,  the  pillars  of  which  arc  io  low,  that  it  looks  . 
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Hamcfoken  more  like  a cloyfler  than  a palace  ; fiowever,  the  apart'  hereditary  prince  Frederic,  afterwards  Undgrave.  The  Hand. 


meats  make  ample  amends,  bong  extremely  magnm- 
**auau’  cent,  and  more  exactly  difpofed  than  in  any  other  pa- 
~ * lace  in  the  world,  and  adorned  with  mod  elegant  fur- 
niture. Since  the  accrffion  of  his  prefent  majefly, 
however,  this  palace  hath  been  much  negle&ed,  as  the 
king  has  generally  made  choice  of  Windfor  for  his 
fummer  retreat.  Thofe  inimitable  paintings  by  Ra- 
phael Urbin  called  the  cartoons , which  were  placed 
there  by  king  William,  have  been  removed  to  the 
queen's  palace  at  Wcilmintlcr.  For  thefe  pieces 
Louis  XV.  is  faid  to  have  offered  ico.oocl. 

HAMESOKEN,  or  Hamesecken.  See  Hame- 
sicken. 

H ANA  PER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  chancery, 
under  the  direft ion  of  a mailer,  his  deputy  and  clerks, 
anfwcring,  in  fomc  mcafure,  to  the  Jfcus  among  the 
Romans. 

Hakaper,  (tltrk  of  the)  foraetimes  ftyled  warden  of 
the  bantiftr,  an  officer  who  receives  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  teals  of  charters,  patents,  commiffions,  and 
writs,  and  attends  the  keeper  of  the  fcal  daily  in  term 
time,  and  at  all  time  of  fealing,  and  takes  into  his 
cutiody  all  fealed  charters,  patents,  and  the  like,  which 
he  receives  into  hags,  but  anciently,  it  is  fuppofed,  in- 
to hampers,  which  gave  denomination  to  the  office. 

There  is  alfo  an  officer  who  is  comptroller  of  the  ha* 
naper. 

HANAU,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
counly  of  the  fame  name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
river  Kcnzig  near  its  continence  with  the  Mayne.  The 
river  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  towus,  both  of 
which  are  fortified.  The  new  town,  which  was  built 
at  firit  by  French  and  Ffemiih  refugees,  who  had  great 
privileges  granted  them,  is  regular  aud  handibme.  The 
cattle,  in  which  the  counts  ufed  to  refidc,  and  which 
Hands  in  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has  a tine 
dower-garden  with  commodious  apartments,  but  makes 
no  great  appearance.  The  Jews  are  tolerated  here, 
and  dwell  in  a particular  quarter.  The  magittraey  of 
the  new  town,  and  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  in  it,  be- 
long to  the  French  and  Dutch  congregations.  Here 
is  an  univerfity,  with  fevcral  manufactures,  particularly 
of  that  of  roll  tobacco,  and  a very  confidcrable  traffic. 
E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

Hanav- Mttnzenbfrg,  a county  of  Germany.  The 
greatett  part  of  it  is  furrounded  by  the  electorate  of 
Mentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Fulda,  the  lord  (hips  of  Rci- 
neck,  Ifcnburg,  and  Solms  ; as  alfo  by  the  territories 
of  Hcfle-  Homburg,  Burg-Friedburg,  and  Frankfort. 
Its  length  is  near  40  miles,  but  its  greatett  breadth 
not  above  12.  It  is  exceeding  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits ; yielding  alfo  fait  fprings,  with  fomc  cop- 
r,  filter,  and  cobalt.  The  chief  rivers  arc,  the 
aync,  the  Kinr.eg,  and  the  Nidda.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Calvinifm,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  arc 
tolerated.  The  country  is  populous,  and  trade  and 
manufactures  ttourifh  in  it.  In  1736,  the  whole  male 
line  of  the  counts  of  Hanau  failing  in  John  Kcinard, 
William  VIII.  landgrave  of  Hrfie  Caflcl,  by  virtue 
of  a treaty  of  mutual  fucccffion  between  the  families 
of  Hanau  and  Htffe  Calfcl,  took  pllcfliou  of  the 
county,  fatisfadion  basing  been  firfl  made  to  the  houfe 
joS  Saxony  for  their  claims  ; and  in  the  year  1754 
transferred  it  to  prince  William,  cldcft  fen  to  the  then 


revenues  of  the  laft  count,  arifmg  from  this  and  other 
territories,  arc  faid  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  flo- 
rins. The  principal  places  are  Hanau,  Bergen,  Stei- 
nau,  and  Glcnhauftn. 

HAND,  a part  or  member  of  the  body  of  man, 
making  the  extremity  of -the  arm.  See  Anatomy*. 
i»®5J,  &c. 

The  mcchanifm  of  the  hand  is  very  curious;  ex- 
cellently contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  tifca  and  oc- 
ca lions  we  have  for  it,  and  the  great  number  of  arts 
and  manufa&ures  it  is  to  be  employed  in.  It  con  fills 
of  a compages  of  nerves,  and  little  bones  joined  into 
each  other,  which  give  it  a great  degree  of  llrength, 
and  at  the  fame  time  an  imufual  flexibility,  to  enable 
it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
grafp  them,  in  order  either  to  draw  them  toward  us 
or  thruft  them  off.  Anaxagoras  is  reprefenud  by  an- 
cient authors,  as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  his 
wifdom,  knowledge,  and  fuperiority  over  other  ani- 
mals, to  the  ulc  of  his  hands.  Galen  reprefents  the 
matter  otherwife : man,  according  to  him,  is  not  the 
wifett  creature,  bccaufe  he  has  hands ; but  he  had 
hands  given  him  becaufe  he  was  the  wifett  creature  5 
for  it  was  not  our  hands  that  taught  us  arts,  but  our 
reafon.  The  hands  are  the  organs  of  rcafm,  See. 

In  feripture,  the  word  hand  was  varioufiy  applied. 
To  pour  water  on  any  one’s  hand,  fignifics  to  ferve  . 
him.  To  walh  the  hands  was  a ceremony  made  ufe  of 
to  denote  innocency  from  murder  or  manslaughter.  To 
kifs  the  hand  was  an  aft  of  adoration.  To  fill  the 
hand  tignified  taking  polfeffion  of  the  priefthood,  and 
performing  its  functions.  To  lean  upon  any  one's  hand 
was  a mark  of  familiarity  aud  fuperiority.  To  give  the 
hand  fignifics  to  grant  peace,  fwcar  fricndfliip,  promife 
fccurity,  or  make  alliance.  The  right  hand  was  the 
place  of  honour  and  tefpeft.  — Amongll  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  cu  tin --nary  for  inferiors  to  walk  on 
the  left  hand  of  fuperiors,  that  their  right  hand  might 
he  ready  to  afford  protection  and  defence  to  their  left 
fide,  which  was,  on  account  of  the  aukwardnefs  of  the 
left  hand,  more  expofed  to  danger. 

Impo/itiot  or  laying  on  of  fignifies  the  con- 

ferring of  holy  orders  ; a ceremony  wherein  the  hands 
arc  laid  on  the  head  of  another,  as  a fign  of  a iniffion,  or 
of  a power  given  him  to  exercife  the  functions  of  the  - 
niinittry  belonging  to  the  order. 

The  apo flics  began  to  appoint  midonaiic*  by  the  im-  • 
po  fit  ion  of  hands.  See  Imposition* 

Hand,  in  falconry,  is  ufed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk. 
To  have  a clean,  ftrong,  fiender,  glutinous  hand,  well  > 
clawed,  are  fomc  of  the  good  qualities  of  a hawk  or 
falcon. 

Hand,  in  the  manege,  fomotimes  (lands  for  the 
fore-feet  of  a hoifc.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a divifioo  • 
of  the  horfe  into  two  parts,  with  rcfpc£l  to  the  ri- 
ders hand.  The  fore-hand  includes  the  head,  neck,  . 
and  fore-quarters  ; the  hind- hand  is  all  the  rett  of  the 
hor  fc. 

Hand  is  likewife  ufed  for  a meafurc  of  four  inches, 
or  of  a clenched  fill,  by  which  the  height  of  a horfe 
is  computed. 

Hand  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  See.  for  the  manner  or  ftyle  of  this  or  that 
mailer. 
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tluru!,  H ands  are  borne  in  coat- armour,  dexter  and ftnijrr ; 
^l>dc^  that  is,  right  and  left,  expanded  or  open  ; and  after 
other  manners.  A bloody  hand  in  the  centre  of  the 
cfcutcheon  is  the  badge  of  a baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

Hand- Breadth,  a meafure  of  three  inches. 

HANDEL  (George  Frederic),  a mod  eminent  ma- 
iler and  compofcr  of  mufic,  was  born  at  Hall,  a city 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a phy- 
fidan  and  furgeon  of  that  place,  and  was  upwards  of 
Co  years  of  age  when  Handel  was  born.  During  his 
infancy  young  Handel  is  fa  id  to  have  amufed  himfclf 
with  mufical  inllrumenls,  and  to  have  made  consider- 
able progrefs  before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  without 
any  inflruciions.  His  propenfity  for  mufic  at  laft  be- 
came fo  ftrong,  that  his  father,  who  deiigned  him  for 
the  fludy  of  4nc  civil  law,  thought  proper  to  forbid 
him,  even  at  this  eaily  period  of  life,  to  touch  a mufi- 
cal inllrument,  and  would  fuffer  none  to  remain  in  his 
houfe.  Notwithftanding  this  proliibition,  however, 
Handel  found  means  to  get  a little  clavichord  privately 
conveyed  to  a room  in  the  uppermoft  (lory  of  the 
houfe,  to  which  room  he  conftantly  Hole  when  the  fa- 
mily were  afieep  ; and  thus  made  fuch  advances  in  his 
art,  as  enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  He 
was  firll  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Wcifcn- 
fcls  on  the  following  occafion.  Ilis  father  went  to  pay 
a vifit  to  another  fon  by  a former  wife,  who  was  valet 
de  chambre  to  the  duke,  and  refided  at  his  court. 
Young  Handel,  being  then  in  his  feventh  year,  ear- 
lieftfy  defired  permiflion  to  go  along  with  him  ; but 
being  refuted,  he  followed  the  chaifc  on  foot,  and  over- 
look it,  the  carriage  being  probably  retarded  by  the 
roughoefsof  the  way.  His  father  at  firll  chid  him  for 
his  difobedience,  but  at  latl  took  him  into  the  chaife 
along  with  him.  While  he  was  in  the  duke's  court, 
lie  ftill  continued  to  fiiow  the  fame  inclination  for  mu- 
fic : it  was  impofliblc  to  keep  him  from  harpfichords ; 
and  he  ufed  fometimes  to  get  into  the  organ-loft  at 
church,  and  play  after  femee  was  over.  On  one  of 
thefc  occafions,  the  duke  happening  to  go  out  later 
than  ufua),  found  fomething  fo  uncommon  in  Handel's 
manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his  valet  who 
it  was ; and  receiving  for  anfwer  that  it  was  his  bro- 
ther,  be  defired  to  fee  him.  This  nobleman  was  fo 
much  taken  with  the  mufical  genius  fliown  by  young 
Handel,  that  he  perfuaded  his  father  to  let  him  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a pre- 
fent ; and  told  him,  that  if  he  minded  hit  ftudies,  no 
encouragement  fliould  be  wanting. 

On  his  return  to  Hall,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  Zackaw,  the  organic  of  the  cathedral  church  ; and 
our  young  mufirian  was  even  then  able  to  fupply  his 
mailer’s  place  in  his  abfencc.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
begun  to  compofe church  fcrviccs  for  voices  and  inftru- 
nients,  and  continued  to  compofc  one  fuch  fervicc  every 
week  for  three  years  fucccflivcly.  At  the  age  of  14, 
be  far  excelled  his  mailer,  as  he  himfclf  owned  ; and  he 
was  fent  to  Berlin,  where  he  bad  a relation  in  fome 
place  about  the  court,  on  whole  care  and  fidelity  his 
parents  could  rely.  The  opera  was  then  in  a flourilh- 
ing  condition,  being  encouraged  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  and  under  the  direction 
of  many  eminent  perfons  from  Italy,  among  whom 
were  Buononcini  and  Attilio.  Buononcim,  being 
of  a haughty  difpofitioo,  treated  Handel  with  con- 


tempt; but  Attilio  behaved  to  him  with  great  kiod-  HandeL 
nefs,  and  he  profited  much  by  his  inftru&ions.  His  ■ ■■ 

abilities  foon  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  fre- 
quently made  him  prefems,  and  at  laft  propofed  to  fend 
him  into  Italy,  under  his  own  patronage,  and  to  take 
him  under  his  immediate  protection  as  foon  as  his  ftu- 
dics  Ihould  be  completed.  But  Handel’s  parents  not 
thinking  proper  to  fubmit  their  child  to  the  caprice  of 
the  king,  declined  the  offer;  upon  which  it  became  nc- 
cclfai-y  for  him  to  return  to  Hall. 

Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  mufic  far  ex- 
celling every  thing  that  could  be  found  iu  Hall,  con- 
tinued there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  him  into  Italy:  but  as  the  expence  of  this  journey 
could  not  then  be  fpared,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  his  father  died  ; and 
his  mother  being  left  in  narrow  circumllances,  her 
fon  thought  it  ncccflary  to  procure  fome  fcholars,  and 
to  accept  a place  in  the  orchcftra ; by  which  means, 
in  It  cad  of  being  a burden,  lie  became  a great  relief 
to  her. 

At  this  time,  the  firll  harpfichord  in  Hamburg  was 
played  by  one  Kefcr,  a man  who  alfo  excelled  in  com- 
petition; but  he,  having  involved  himfclf  in  fome  debts, 
was  obliged  to  ^bfcoad*  Upon  this  vacancy,  the  ,pcr- 
fon  who  had  .been  ufed  to  play  the  fccond  harpfichord 
claimed  the  firll  by  right  of  fucceflion  ; but  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Handel,  who  founded  a claim  to  the  firft  barpfi- 
chord  upon  his  fuperior  abilities.  After  muchdifpute, 
in  which  ail  who  fupported  or  direded  the  opera  enga- 
ged with  much  vehemence,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Handel ; but  this  good  fucccfs  had  almoft  coil  him  his 
life.  His  antagomft  refented  the  fuppofed  affront  fo 
much,  that,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  otcheftra 
together,  he  made  a pulh  at  Handel's  breaft  with  a 
fword,  which  mull  undoubtedly  have  killed  him,  had 
there  not  fortunately  been  a mufic  book  in  the  bofom 
of  his  coat. 

Handel,  though  yet  but  in  his  15th  year,  became 
compofcr  to  the  houfe  ; and  the  fucccls  of  AJmeria,  his 
firll  opera,  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  without 
interruption.  Within  lefs  than  a twelvemonth  after 
this,  he  fet  two  others,  called  Florinda  and  Norens, 
which  were  received  with  the  fame  applaufe.  During 
his  Hay  here,  which  wbb  about  four  or  five  years,  he  al- 
fo  compofed  a coufidcrablc  number  of  fonatas,  which 
are  now  loft.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  perfons  of  note,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Tufcanr,  brother  to  John  Gallon  dc  Medi- 
ci? the  grand  duke.  This  prince  prefTcd  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Laly,  where  he  allured  him  that  no  con- 
venience fhould  be  wanting  ; but  this  ofTer  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  refolved  not  to  give 
up  his  independency  for  any  advantage  that  could  be 
offered  him. 

In  the  19th  year  of  hi,  age,  Handel  tonic  a journey 
to  Italy  on  hi,  own  bottom  j where  he  wa,  received 
with  the  grcatell  leindncf,  by  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
and  had  at  all  timea  accef,  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
duke.  Hi,  Snene  Highnef,  wa,  impatient  to  have 
furruttliing  compofed  by  fo  great  a mailer  ; and  uot- 
wrthllanding  the  difference  between  the  ftyle  of.the 
Italian  mufic  and  the  German,  to  which  Handel  had 
hitherto  been  accuftoawd,  he  fet  an  opera  called  Ruh- 
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Sftr-del.  rigo,  which  plcafed  fo  well,  that  he  ms  retrardcd  with 
v— - loo  fequins  and  a fcrvice  of  plate.  After  Haying 
about  a year  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  is  faid  to  have  b:en  firfl  difeovered  at  a mafquc- 
rade.  He  was  playing  on  a lurpfi  chord  in  his  vifor, 
"When  Scarlatti,  a famous  performer,  cried  out,  that 
the  petfon  who  played  could  be  none  but  the  famous 
Saxon  or  the  devil.  But  a (lory  fimiLr  to  this  is 
reported  of  many  eminent  perfons  whofe  abilities  have 
been  difeovered  in  difguife.  Here  he  compofed  his 
opera  called  airrippinat  which  was  performed  17  nights 
fucccfiivelv,  with  the  moll  extravagant  applaufe. 

From  Venice  our  ir.ufician  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Ottoboni 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion ; but  Handel  declared  he  would  live  and  die  in 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  whether  it 
was  true  or  falfc.  Here  he  compofed  an  oratorio  call- 
ed Rtfurrca\<>nt%  hnd  150  cantatas,  befides  feme  fona- 
Can,  and  other  mufic.  Ottoboni  alf>  contrived  to  have 
a trial  of  Ikill  between  him  and  Dorrinici  Scarlatti, 
who  was  confiJcrcd  as  the  grcatttt  mailer  on  that 
inftrurr.cnt  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differently  report- 
ed. Some  fay  th;  t Scarlatti  was  vlftorious,  and  others 
give  the  riftory  to  Handel  ; hut  when  they  came  to 
the  organ,  Scarlatti  himfelf  aferibed  the  fuperiority  to 
Handel. 

From  Rome,  II?.ndcl  went  to  N'.ples;  after  which, 
he  paid  a feconi  vilit  to  Florence  ; and  at  latt,  having 
fpent  fix  years  in  Italy,  fet  out  for  hi*  native  country. 
In  his  way  thither,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Hanover  with  fo  much  advantage  by  the  baron  Kil- 
manfeck,  that  his  Elcftoral  Highnels  offered  him  a 
pen  lion  of  1500  crowns  a- year  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  conttouc  there.  This  generous  offer  he  declined  on 
account  of  hit  having  promifed  to  vifit  the  court  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  like  wife  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land in  compliance  with  the  repealed  invitations  of  the 
duke  of  Manchcftcr.  The  eleftor,  however,  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  objeftion,  generoufiy  order- 
ed him  to  be  toH,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  penlion 
Ihould  neither  retlrain  him  from  his  promife  nor  refuta- 
tion : but  that  he  Ihould  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  abfetit 
a year  or  more  if  he  cbofe  it,  and  to  go  wherever  he 
thought  fit.  Soon  after,  the  place  of  matter  of  the 
chapel  was  bellowed  upon  Handel;  and  our  mufician 
having  vifited  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely  aged 
and  blind,  and  his  old  matter  Zackaw,  and  ltaid  foroe 
time  at  tbc  court  of  the  Elcftcr  Palatine,  fet  out  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  17 to. 

At  that  time  operas  were  a new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  conduced  in  a very  abfurd  man- 
ner : but  Handel  foon  put  them  on  a better  footing ; 
and  fet  a drama  called  Rinaldo,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  fuccc  fa.  Having  ttaid  a year  in  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Hanover;  but  in  1712  he  again 
came  over  to  England  ; and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be- 
ing concluded  a few  months  afterwards,  he  compofed  a 
grand  7V  Drum  and  Jubilate  on  the  occafioo.  He  now 
found  the  nobility  very  defirous  that  Ue  fhould  refume 
the  direction  of  the  opcra_houfc  in  the  Hay  Market j 
and  the  queen  having  added  her  authority  to  their  fe- 
licitations, and  conferred  on  him  a penlion  of  L.200 
a year,  he  forgot  his  engagements  to  the  clc&or  of  Ha- 
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nover,  and  remained  in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the  Ilandrf. 
queen  in  1714.  On  the  arrival  of  king  George  I.  ' V"""* 
Handel,  confcious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  durtt  not  ap- 
pear at  court  ; but  he  was  extricated  from  his  dilemma 
by  the  baron  Kilmanfcck.  Having  engaged  feveral  of 
the  Englifti  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron  pci  Autdcd 
the  king  to  a party  of  plcafurc  00  the  water.  Handel 
was  apprifed  of  the  defign,  and  ordered  to  prepare  feme 
nv.ific  for  the  occafion.  This  he  executed  with  the  ul- 
moft  attention,  and  on  the  day  appointed  it  was  per- 
formed and  conducted  by  himfelf.  The  king  with  plca- 
furc and  furprife  inquired  whofe  it  was,  and  how  the 
entertainment  came  to  be  provided  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  baron  then  produced  the  delinquent ; and 
afkcd  leave  to  prefent  him  to  hismajelly  as  one  too  fen- 
fiblc  of  bis  fault  to  attempt  an  excufe,  but  Gnccrcly  de- 
firous  to  atone  for  it.  This  intercefGon  was  accepted. 

Handel  was  reftored  to  favour,  his  water  mufic  was 
honoured  with  the  highett  approbation,  and  the  king 
added  a penfion  of  I*. 200  a-year  to  that  formerly  be- 
llowed on  him  by  queen  Anne ; which  he  foon  after 
increafed  to  L 40c,  on  his  being  appointed  to  teach  the 
young  princeflca  mulic. 

In  the  year  1715,  Handel  compofed  his  opera  of  vf- 
nut/r^e } but  from  that  time  to  the  year  17*0  he  com, 
pofed  only  7 r Jen  and  P,yhr  FiJo , Buononcini  and  At- 
tilio  being  then  compolcn  for  the  operas.  About  this 
time  a piojeft  was  formed  by  the  nobility  for  erefltng 
a kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a view  to 
fccurc  to  thcmfclves  a conftant  fupply  of  operas  to  be 
compofed  by  Handel,  and  performed  under  his  direc- 
tion. No  lets  than  L.  jo.oco  was  fubferibed  for  this 
feheme,  of  which  the  king  himfelf  fubferibed  L.  toco, 
and  it  was  propofedto  continue  the  undertaking  for  14 
years.  (Handel  went  over  to  Urcftlen,  in  order  to  en- 
gage fingers,  and  returned  with  Scnefino  and  Duri- 
ltanti.  Buononcini  anil  Attilio  had  Hill  a ttrong  party 
in  their  favoui,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel ; and 
therefore  in  17*0  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  ope- 
ra of  Ra.lami/lo.  The  houfe  was  fo  crowded,  that  many 
fainted  through  cxceffive  heat  ; and  40  s.  were  offered 
by  feme  for  a feat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  get  one  clfewherc.  The  contention,  how- 
ever, Hill  ran  very  high  between  IianJcl’s  party  and 
that  of  the  two  Italian  matters ; and  at  lafl  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  rivals  (hculd  be  jointly  employed  in 
making  an  opera,  in  which  each  Ihould  take  a diftfnft 
aft,  and  he  who  by  the  general  feffrage  was  allowed  to 
have  given  the  bell  proof  of  his  abilities  Ihould  be  put 
in  poffeffion  of  the  houfe.  This  opera  was  called  fifu~ 
zio  Sravola,  and  Handel  fet  the  laft  aft.  It  is  laid  that 
Handel’s  fuperiority  wn9  owned  even  in  the  overture 
before  it  ; but  when  the  aft  came  to  be  performed, 
there  remained  no  pretence  of  donht  or  difputc.  The 
academy  was  now  therefore  firmly  cttablifhrd,  and  Han- 
del conducted  it  for  nine  years  with  great  fucccf*  ; but 
about  that  time  an  irrecoiicileable  enmity  took  place 
between  Handel  himfelf  and  Scnefino.  Scnefino  ac- 
cufed  Hpndcl  of  tyranny,  and  Handel  accufed  Scnefi- 
no of  rebellion.  The  merits  of  the  quarrel  arc  not 
known  : the  nobility,  however,  became  mediators  for 
feme  time  ; and  having  failed  in  that  good  defign,  they 
became  parties  in  the  quarrel.  Handel  was  rcfelvcd  to 
dlfmifs  Scnefino,  and  the  nobility  feemed  alfe  rcfel- 
vcd not  to^ermit  him  to  do  fo.  The  haughtinefs  of 
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t Handel.  Handel's  temper  would  not  allow  him  to  yield, 

» " the  affair  ended  in  the  total  diflolution  of  the  aca- 
demy. 

Handel  now  found  that  his  abilities,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  fupport  him  again  ft,  the  powerful  op- 
pofition he  met  with.  After  the  difmiflion  of  Senefino, 
liis  audience  fcnfjbly  dwindled  away,  and  Handel  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Mr  Heidegger  to  carry 
on  operas  in  conjunction  with  him.  New  fingers  were 
engaged  from  Italy;  but  the  offended  nobility  raifed  a 
fubfeription  againff  him,  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play- 
houfc  in  Lincoln's- Inn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four 
years  againll  this  oppofition;  three  in  partnerfhip  with 
Heidegger,  and  one  hirafclf : but  though  his  mu- 
fical  abilities  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  antagonills, 
the  aftonifhing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Farinelli,  whom 
the  oppofite  party  had  engaged,  dctci mined  the  vic- 
tory againff  him.  At  laft.  Handel,  having  fpent  all  he 
was  worth  in  a fruitlefs  oppofition,  thought  proper  to 
- defiff.  His  difappointment  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
him,  that  for  fume  time  he  was  difordered  in  his  un- 
demanding, and  at  the  fame  time  his  right  arm  was 
rendered  ufelefs  by  a flrokc  of  the  pally-  Tn  this 
deplorable  fituation,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  he 
/hould  goto  the  baths  of  Aix-la  Chapclle ; and  from 
them  he  received  fuch  extraordinary  and  fudden  re- 
lief, that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  mi- 
raculous. 

In  1736,  Handel  again  returned  to  England)  and 
foon  after  his  return  his  Alexander's  FeaJft  was  per- 
formed with  applaufe  at  Coyeni  Garden.  The  fuccefs 
and  fplendor  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time  fo 
much  reduced  by  icpeatcd  mi  (management  8,  that  lord 
Middlcfex  undertook  the  dire&ion  of  it  himfclf,  and 
once  more  applied  to  Handel  for  compofition.  He 
accordingly  compofcd  two  operas  called  FaromonJo, 
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and  termined  to  perform  it  annually  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Handel. 

foundling  hofpital,  which  at  that  time  was  only  fup-  * 1—1 

ported  by  private  benefactions.  In  1743,  he  had  a re- 
turn of  his  paralytic  difordcr  ; and  in  1751  became 
quite  blind  by  a gxitafmna  in  hii  cyea.  This  laft  mis- 
fortune for  fame  time  funk  him  into  the  deepeft  de- 
fpondency  ; bat  it  lift  he  was  obliged  to  acquiefee  in 
hit  fituation,  after  having  without  any  relief  undergone 
fume  very  painful  operations.  Finding  it  now  impof- 
fible  to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  he  was  tflifted  by 
Mr  Smith,  vr!m  at  hit  requeft  frequently  played  for 
him,  and  conduced  them  in  hit  ftead  ; and  with  this 
ifitftance  they  were  continued  till  within  eight  days  of 
his  death.  During  the  latter  pait  of  hia  life,  his  mind 
was  often  difordered  ; yet  at  times  it  appears  to  have 
rtfumed  its  full  vigour,  and  he  compofcd  feverai 
fongs.  cborufet.  See.  which  from  their  dates  may  be 
cnnlidercd  almoft  as  the  tail  founds  of  his  dying  voice. 

From  about  October  1758  hit  health  declined  very 
fall  1 his  appetite,  which  had  been  remarkably  keen, 
and  which  he  had  gratified  to  a great  degree,  left  him; 
and  he  became  fenlible  of  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  6lh  of  April  1759,  his  laft  oratorio  was  perform- 
ed, at  which  lie  was  prefent,  and  died  on  the  14th 
of  the  fame  month.  On  the  loth  he  was  buried  by 
the  right  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bilhop  of  Rochcfter, 
in  Wellminfter  abbey;  where,  by  his  own  order,  and 
at  his  own  cxpcncc,  a monument  waa  erefted  to  his 
memory. 

With  regard  to  the  charader  of  this  mod  eminent 
mufician,  he  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a great 
epicure:  In  his  temper  he  was  very  haughty,  but 
was  fyldom  or  never  guilty  of  mean  atftiona.  His  pride 
was  unifotm ; he  was  not  by  turns  a tyrant  and  a (lave. 

He  appears  to  have  had  a moll  extravagant  love  for  li- 
fcctly  and  independence ; infumuch,  that  he  would,  for 


lot 000.  In  1738  he  received  L.1500  from  a Gngle 
benefit,  and  nothing  feeroed  wanting  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  excepting  fuch  concclfions  on  his  part  as  his  op- 
ponents had  a right  to  expert.  Tbefe  conceffiuns,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  ; and 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  at l as 
he  was  (Incited  by  others,  he  refufed  to  enter  into  any 
engagements  upon  fubfeription.  After  having  tried  a 
few  more  operas  at  Covent  Oarden  without  fucccfs,  he 
introduced  another  fpectes  of  mufic  called  oratoriof, 


■end  stlrjena'ro  SV-wra,  for  which  in  1737  he  received  the  fake  of  liberty,  do  things  otherwife  the  moil  pujudi- 

r r.  *■ :~J  * c - R — cial  to  his  own  intereft.  He  was  liberal  even  when 

poor,  and  remembered  his  former  friends  when  he  w as 
rich.  His  mufical  powers  can  perhaps  be  bell  exprefs- 
cd  by  Arbuthnot’s  reply  to  Pope,  who  ferioully  a iked 
his  opinion  of  him  as  a mufician ; “ Conceive  (faid 
he)  the  higheft  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are 
much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive.*’ 

_ Commtmoraiton  of  Hanool ; a mufical  exhibition  in- 
ftit uted  fomc  years  ago,  and  the  grandeft  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  any  nation.  Of  the  rife  and  pro- 
which  he  thought  better  fuited  to  the  native  gravity  of  grefs  of  the  defign,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
an  Englilh  audience.  But  as  the  fubjcfti  of  tnefe  pieces  the  firft  celebration  was  executed,  an  accurate  and  au- 
werv  always  taken  from  facrcd  hiftory,  it  was  by  feme  thentic  detail  is  given,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Dl 
thought  to  be  a profanation  to  fet  them  to  mufic  and  Burney  in  the  4th  and  laft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
petform  them  at  a playhoufe.  In  confequence  of  this  Mufic,  from  which  the  following  account  it  ex- 
prejudice, the  oratorios  met  with  very  indifferent  fuc-  traded, 
cefs  ; and  in  1741  Mr  Handel  found  his  affairs  in  fuch 
a bad  fituation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England, 
and  go  to  Dublin. 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a manner  Tunable  to 
his  great  merit ; and  his  perfotming  his  oratorio  called 
the  Mrftab,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city-prifon,  brought 
him  into  univerlal  favour.  In  nine  months  time  he  had 
brought  his  affairs  into  a better  fituation  ; and  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1742,  he  found  the  public  much 
more  favourably  difpofed.  His  oratorius  were  now  per- 
formed with  gTcat  applaufe  : his  Mriluh,  which  before 
had  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a favourite  per- 
formance ; and  Handel,  with  a generous  humanity,  de- 
148. 


“ In  a convcrfation  between  lord  vifeount  Fitzwil- 
liam,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bates, 
Efq;  commiffioncr  of  the  victualing- office,  the  begin- 
ning of  lall  year,  1783,  at  the  houfc  of  the  latter;  af- 
ter remarking  that  the  number  of  eminent  mufical 
performet s of  all  kinds,  both  vocal  and  inftrumcntal, 
with  which  London  abounded,  was  far  greater  than  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  there 
was  no  public  periodical  occafion  for  coliefling  and 
confolidating  them  into  one  band  ; by  which  means  a 
performance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo  grand  and  mag- 
nificent a fcale  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  equal. 
The  birth  and  death  of  Handel  naturally  occurred  to 
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Handel  three  fuel  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  that  great  mafter ; dinate  ftation  in  which  their  talent*  conld  be  moft  Handel, 
and  it  wa*  immediately  recollected,  that  the  next  year  ufdful.  — V- 1 ■ 

(1784)  would  be  a proper  time  for  the  introdu&ion  11  In  order  to  render  the  band  at  powerful  andcom- 
of  fuch  a cudom,  as  it  formed  a complete  century  fiuce  plete  at  podible,  it  wa*  determined  to  employ  every 
his  birth,  and  an  exa&  quarter  of  a century  (ince  hit  fpecies  of  inftrument  that  was  capable  of  producing 
deceafc.  grand  e fleds  in  a great  orcheftra  and  fpacious  build* 

**  The  plan  was  toon  after  communicated  to  the  ing.  Among  thefe  the  faebut,  or  double  trumpet, 
governors  of  the  Mufical  Fund,  who  approved  it,  and  was  fought  ; but  fo  many  years  had  elapfed  fincc  it 
promifed  their  afliilance.  It  w'as  next  fubmitted  to  had  been  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  inftru- 
thc  directors  of  the  concert  of  Ancient  Mufic'}  who,  ment,  nor  a performer  upon  it,  could  cafily  be  found* 
with  an  alacrity  which  does  honour  to  their  zeal  for  It  was,  however,  difeovered,  after  much  ufelef*  en- 
thc  memory  of  the  gTeat  artift  Handel,  voluntarily  un-  quiry,  not  only  here,  but  by  letter,  on  the  continent  ; 
dertook  the  trouble  of  managing  and  directing  the  that  in  his  rr.ajefty’s  military  band  there  were  fix  mufi- 
celebrity.  At  length,  the  defign  coming  to  the  know*  pant  who  played  the  thtee  fevcral  fpecics  of  faebue,  te- 
ledge  of  the  king,  it  was  honoured  with  his  majefty's  not,  bafe,  and  double  bafe. 


fa nd ion  and  patronage.  Weftminifter  abbey,  where 
the  bones  of  the  great  mulician  were  depofited,  was 
thought  the  propereft  place  for  the  pcrfotmance  t and 
application  having  been  made  to  the  bilhop  of  Ro- 
che der  for  the  ufe  of  it,  hie  lordlhip,  finding  that  the 
fehrme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  htg  ma- 
jetly,  readily  confented  ; only  rcqueiling,  as  the  per- 
formance would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  for 
the  Weftminfter  Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits 
might  be  appropriated  to  that  chanty,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  loft  it  would  fuftain.  To  this  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  plan  acceded  ; and  it  wa.*  afterwards 
fettled,  that  the  profits  of  the  firft  day's  performance 
-ihould  be  equally  divided  between  the  Mufical  Fund 
and  the  Wcftminfter  Infirmary  ; and  thofc  of  the  fub- 
fcqucnt  days  be  folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  that  fund 
which  Handel  himfelf  fo  long  helped  to  fuftain,  and  to 
which  he  not  only  bequeathed  a thoufand  pounds,  but 
which  almoft  every  mufician  in  the  capital  annually 
contributes  his  money,  his  performance,  or  both,  to  fup- 
port.  Application  was  next  made  to  Mr  James  Wyatt, 
the  architect,  to  furnilh  plans  for  the  neceflary  deco- 
rations of  the  abbey  ; drawings  of  which  haring  her  u 
lhown  to  his  mujt^y,  were  approved.  The  general 
idea  was  to  produce  the  effcCt  of  a royal  mufical 
chapel,  with  the  orcheftra  terminating  one  end,  and 
the  accommodation  for  the  royal  family,  the  other. 
The  arrangement  of  the  performance  of  each  day  was 
next  fettled  ; and  it  was  at  his  majefty’s  indication 
that  the  celebrity  was  extended  to  three  days  in- 
ftead  of  two,  which  he  thought  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  the  difplay  of  Handel's  powers,  or  fulfilling  the 
charitable  purpofes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 
the  profits.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  cele- 
brated this  fedival  on  the  20th,  2ad,  and  23d  of  A- 
pril  ; and  the  20th  being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
Handel,  part  of  the  mufic  was,  in  feme  mcafure, 
fo  fclc&ed  as  to  apply  to  that  incident.  But,  in  con- 
fequtncc  of  the  fudden  diflolutioq  of  parliament,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  defer  the  fedival  to  the  26th, 
27th,  and  29th  of  May,  which  feems  to  have  been  for 
its  advantage  : as  many  perfons  of  tender  conllitutiona, 
who  ventured  to  go  to  Wedminftcr  Abbey  in  warm 
weather,  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  go  thither 
in  cold.  Im prefled  with  a reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Handel,  no  fooner  was  the  preyed  known,  but  moft 
of  the  practical  mufician*  in  the  kingdom  eagerly  ma- 
nifefled  their  zeal  for  the  enterprife  ; and  many  of  the 
moft  eminent  profeflors,  waving  all  claims  to  prece- 
dence in  thr  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fuboi- 
V01*.  VIU-  Fart  L 


**  The  double  bafloou,  which  was  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  orcheftra,  and  powerful  in  its  effcCt,  is  likewife  a 
tube  of  1 6 feet.  It  was  made,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Handel,  by  Stainfby  the  flute-maker,  for  the 
coronation  of  his  late  tnajefty  George  II.  The  late 
ingenious  Mr  Lampc,  author  of  the  juflly  admired 
mufic  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantlcy,  was  the  perfon  in- 
tended to  perform  on  it ; but,  for  want  of  a proper 
reed,  or  for  fome  other  caufe,  at  prefent  unknown, 
no  ufe  was  made  of  it  at  that  time  j nor  indeed,  tho* 
it  has  been  often  attempted,  was  it  ever  introduced  in- 
to any  band  in  England  till  now,  by  the  ingenuity  and 
pci  fevcrancc  of  Mr  A Ally,  of  the  Guards. 

“ The  double-bafe  kettle-drums  were  made  from 
models  of  Mr  Afhbridgc,  of  Drury  Lane  orcheftra,  in 
copper,  it  being  impoflible  to  procure  plates  of  brats 
large  enough.  The  Tower  drums,  which,  by  permif- 
fion  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  were  brought 
to  the  abbey  on  this  occafion,  are  thofe  which  belong 
to  the  ordnance  ftorcs,  and  were  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709* 
Thefe  are  hemifpherical,  or  a circle  divided  } but  thofc 
of  Mr  Afhbridgc  are  more  cylindrical,  being  much 
longer,  as  well  as  more  capaciout,  than  the  common 
keiilc-drum;  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  fuperiority 
of  their  tone  to  that  of  all  other  drums.  Thefe  three 
fpecics  of  kettle-drums,  which  may  be  called  tenor, 
baft,  and  double  bafe,  were  an  octave  below  each  other. 

11  The  excellent  organ,  ere&ed  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  abbey,  for  the  commemoration  performances  only, 
is  the  tforkmanlhfp  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Samuel  Green 
in  Iflinglon.  It  was  fabricated  for  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  ; but  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of 
its  dcllination,  it  was  permitted  to  be  opened  in  the 
capital  on  this  memorable  occafion.  The  keys  of  com- 
munication with  the  harpfichord,  at  which  Mr  Bates 
the  conductor  was  feated,  extended  19  feet  from  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  20  feet  7 inches  below  the 
perpendicular  of  the  fet  of  keys  by  which  it  is  ufually 
played.  Similar  keys  were  firft  contrived  in  this  coun- 
try for  Handel  himfelf  at  his  oratorios ; but  to  convey 
them  to  fo  great  a diftancc  from  the  inftrument,  with- 
out rendering  the  touch  impracticably  heavy,  required 
uncommon  ingenuity  and  mechanical  rcfources. 

“ In  celebrating  the  difpofition,  difcipline,  and  ef- 
fects of  this  molt  numerous  and  excellent  band,  the 
merit  of  the  admirable  architect,  who  furniftied  the 
elegant  deligns  for  the  orcheftra  and  galleries,  mull  not 
be  forgotten  ; as,  when  filled,  they  conftiluled  one  of 
the  grandcil  and  moft  magnificent  fpcCUcles  which 
C 0 ima- 
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Handel,  imagination  can  delineate.  All  the  preparation!  for  re- 
— v reiving  their  majefties,  and  the  firft  perfonages  in  the 

kingdom,  at  the  eail  end;  upwards  of  500  mulidansat 
the  weft ; and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of 
between  ^ocoand  4000  perfoos,  in  the  area  and  galle- 
ries ; fo  wonderfully  corresponded  with  the  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitecture of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  ftru&urc, 
that  there  was  nqthing  viliblc  either  for  ufe  or  orna- 
ment, which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal  tone 
of  the  building,  and  which  may  not  metaphorically 
have  been  faid  to  have  been  in  perfect  tune  with  it. 
But,  beftdea  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con- 
ftruclion  exhibited  the  band  to  the  fpe&ators,  the  or- 
chcftra  was  to  judicioufly  contrived,  that  almoft  every 
performer,  both  vocal  and  inilrumcntal,  wan  in  full 
view  of  the  conduttor  and  leader  ; which  accounts,  in 
fome  meafure,  for  the  uncommon  cafe  with  which  the 
performer*  conftfs  they  executed  their  parts. 

M At  the  catt  end  of  the  aide,  juft  before  the  back 
of  the  choir- organ*  fomc  of  the  pipe*  of  which  were 
viliblc  below,  a t hi  one  was  ercCted  in  a beautiful  Go- 
thic dylc,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
center  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnifhed  with  crim* 
fon  fattin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
majefties  and  the  royal  family  : on  the  right  hand  of 
which  was  a box  fir  the  bitbop*,  and,  on  the  left,  one 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wtftminftcr  ; immediately 
below  thefe  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one  on  the 
right  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  directors,  and 
the  other  for  thofe  of  the  prebendaries  of  Weilminfter. 
Immediately  below  the  king's  box  was  placed  one  for 
the  directors  themfelves,  who  were  all  diftinguifhtd 
by  white  wands  lipped  with  gold,  and  gold  medals, 
ftruck  on  the  occafioo,  appending  from  white  ribbands. 
Thefe  their  majefties  like  wife  condcfcended  to  wear 
at  each  performance.  Behind,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne,  there  were  feats  for  their  majefties  fuite, 
iraid*  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bcd-chambcr,  pages. 
See. — The  orcheilra  was  built  at  the  oppofitc  extremi- 
ty, afeending  regularly  from  the  height  of  feven  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafe  of  tire 
pillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
bile  aide* — The  ir.tri  mediate  fpacc  below  was  tilled  up 
w ith  level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  Jubfcri- 
bers.  The  faid  aides  were  formed  into  long  galleries 
ranging  with  the  orcheilra,  and  afeending  fo  as  to  con- 
tain 1 2 rows  on  each  tide:  the  fronts  of  which  projected 
before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented  with  feftoons  of 
crimfon  morine. — At  the  top  of  the  orchcflra  was  placed 
the  occiftlon.il  organ,  in  a Gothic  frame,  mounting  to, 
and  mingling  with,  the  faints  and  martyrs  reprefented  in 
the  painted  glafs  on  the  weft  window.  On  each  fide 
of  the  organ,  clofc  to  the  window,  were  placed  the 
kiltie-drums  defer! bed  above.  The  choral  bands  were 
principally  placed  in  view  of  Mr  Bates,  on  fteps  ftem- 
intly  afeending  into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the  fide 
atflr s,  as  their  termination  was  in vi libit  to  the  audience. 
The  principal  lingers  wire  ranged  in  the  fiont  of  the 
oicluhra,  as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the  choirs 
of  St  Paul,  the  abbey,  Windier,  and  the  chapel 
royal. 

" Few  circumftances  will  perhaps  more  aftonilh  ve- 
teran muftcians,  than  to  be  informed,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rchcarfal  for  each  day’s  performance  : 
ati  i»idif|  utablc  proof  of  tbc  high  ikatc  of  cultivation 


to  which  practical  muiic  is  at  prefeot  arrived  in  this  Handel, 
country  j for  if  good  performers  had  not  been  found  — v— ^ 
ready  made,  a dozen  rehear fals  would  not  have  been 
fufttcient  to  make  them  fo.  Indeed,  Mr  Bates  in  ex- 
amining the  lift  of  performers,  and  enquiring  into  their 
feveral  merits,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
drilling  rebeorfol \ at  Tottenham-ftrcct  Concert  Room, 
a week  before  the  performance  ; in  order  to  hear  fuch 
volunteers,  particularly  chorus  fingers,  as  were  but 
little  known  to  himftlf,  or  of  whofe  abilities  his  aflilt- 
ant  was  unable  to  fprak  with  certainty.  At  this  re- 
hcarfal,  though  it  confided  of  1 20  performers,  not 
more  than  two  of  that  number  were  dciired  to  attend 
no  more. 

“ At  the  general  rchcarfal  iu  the  abbey,  mentioned 
above,  more  than  yco  perfons  found  means  to  obtain 
admiflion,  in  fpitc  of  every  endeavour  to  ihut  out  all 
but  the  performers  ; for  fear  of  interruption,  and  per- 
haps of  failure  in  the  firft  attempts  at  incorporating  and 
confolidatiug  fuch  a numerous  band : confiding  not 
only  of  all  the  tegular*,  both  native  and  foreign,  which 
the  capital  could  furnilh,  but  of  all  the  irregulars,  that 
is,  dilettanti,  and  provincial  muftcians  of  character, 
who  could  be  inuftered,  many  of  whom  had  never 
heard  or  fecn  each  other  before.  This  inlrufioo, 
which  was  very  much  to  the  dilfatisfaltion  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  conductor,  fuggeited  the  idea  of  turning 
the  cagernefs  of  the  public  to  fome  profitable  account 
for  the  charity,  by  fixing  the  price  of  admiftion  to  half 
a guinea  fur  each  perfon. 

“ But,  bcfidcs  the  profits  derived  from  fubfequent 
rehear faU,  the  confcquences  of  the  firft  were  not  with- 
out their  ufc  : for  the  plcafiirc  and  aftonilhment  of  the 
audience,  at  the  fmall  miftakes,  and  great  effects  of 
this  firft  experiment,  which  many  had  condemned  by 
anticipation,  were  foon  communicated  to  the  lovers  of 
mufic  throughout  the  town,  to  the  great  incrcafe  of 
fubferibers  and  foheitors  for  tickets.  For  though  the 
friends  of  the  directors  were  early  in  fubferibing,  per- 
haps ftom  prrfonal  refpclk,  as  much  as  expectation  of 
a higher  mutical  repall  than  ufual ; yet  the  public  in 
gtnerai  did  not  manifeft  great  cagcrnrf*  in  fecuring 
tickets  till  after  this  rchcartal,  Friday  May  2J.  which 
was  reported  to  have  atlouiftied  even  the  performers 
themfelves  by  its  corrcClnefs  and  effedks.  But  fo  in- 
tcrelling  did  the  undertaking  become  by  this  favour- 
able rumour,  that  from  the  great  demand  of  tickets 
it  was  found  ncccfl&ty  to  clofc  the  fubfeription. 

" Many  families,  at  well  as  individuals,  were  at- 
tracted to  the  capital  by  this  celebrity  ; sod  it  was 
never  remembered  to  have  been  fo  full,  except  at  the 
coronation  of  lus  prefent  majciiy.  Many  of  the  per- 
formers came,  uofolicitcd,  from  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  their  own  cx pence  : fomc  of  than, 
however,  were  afterwards  rtimburfed,  and  bad  a fmall 
gratuity  in  coftfidcration  of  the  time  they  were  kept 
from  then  families  by  the  two  unexpected  additional 
performances. 

**  Foreigners,  particularly  the  French,  mull  be 
much  aftonifiied  at  fo  numerous  a band  movin.  in  fuch 
exact  meafure,  without  the  alfiftancc  of  a Cnrypuarut 
to  beat  the  time,  either  with  a roll  of  paper,  ora  naif* 
baton,  or  truncheon,  ftouifeau  lays,  that  * the  more 
time  is  beaten,  the  left  it  is  kept  and  it  is  certain, 
that  when  the  meafure  is  broken,  the  lury  of  the.  tnu- 
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Handel  fical  general  or  director,  increaiing  with  the  difobe- 
II  dience  and  confufion  of  hi*  troops,  he  become*  more 
Hwjfing.  violent,  and  hi*  ftrokc*  and  gcfticulation*  more  ridicu- 
b"  loti*  in  proportion  to  their  diforder. 

••  A*  this  commemoration  is  not  only  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  a band  of  fuch  magnitude  being  aflembled  to- 
gether, but  of  any  band  at  all  numerous,  performing 
in  a fimilar  fituation,  without  the  afliftance  of  a manu- 
duftor  to  regulate  the  meafure,  the  performance*  in 
Wcftminfter  abbey  may  be  fafely  pronounced  no  lefa 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  voice*  and  inllru- 
ments  employed,  than  for  accuracy  and  prccifion. 
When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  the  orche- 
ftra,  were  in  motion,  the  effed  refemblcd  clock-work 
in  every  thing  but  want  of  feeling  and  expreflion. 
And  as  the  power  of  gravity  and  attra&ion  in  bodies  is 
proportioned  to  their  mafs  and  denfity,  fo  it  feems  a*  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impel- 
led adhefton  and  obedience  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  inferior  force.  The  pulfatiuns  in  every  limb,  and 
ramifications  of  vein*  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could 
not  be  more  reciprocal,  ifochronous,  and  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  member*  of  this  bo- 
dy of  muficiam  under  that  of  the  conductor  and  leader. 
The  totality  of  found  feemed  to  proceed  from  one 
voice  and  one  inftrument ; and  it*  pdwers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquifite  fenfation*  in  judge*  and  lover* 
of  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  thofe  who  never  received 
plcafure  from  mufic  before.  Thcfe  effefts,  which  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  prefent  public,  perhaps  to 
the  difadvantage  of  all  other  choral  performance*,  run 
the  rifle  of  being  doubted  by  all  but  thofe  who  heard 
them,  and  the  prefent  description  of  being  pronounced 
fabuloui  if  it  fhould  furvive  the  prefent  generation.0 

HANG-tcmsou-fov,  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-kiang  in  China.  See  Tchs-riano. — 
It  is,  according  to  the  Chincfe,  the  paradife  of  the 
earth  | and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  riche  ft, 
beft  fituated,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  empire.  It  i*  four 
league*  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  it*  fuburb* ; and 
the  number  of  it*  inhabitants  amount*  to  more  than  a 
million.  It  it  computed,  that  there  are  a thoufand 
workmen  within  its  walls  employed  in  manufacturing 
01k  : what  render*  this  city  delightful,  is  a fmall  lake, 
called  which  walhc*  the  bottom  of  it*  wall*  on 

the  weftem  tide  ; it*  water  is  puu  and  limpid,  and  it* 
bank*  are  almotl  every  where  covered  with  flower*. 
Hall*  and  open  gallcric*,  fupported  by  pillar*,  and  pa- 
ved with  Urge  flag  ftoncs,  have  been  eredrd  here  on 
pile*,  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  arc  fond  of 
walking  ; caufewaya,  cafed  with  cut  Hone,  travcrle  the 
lake  in  different  direction* ; and  the  openings  which 
are  left  in  them  at  interval*,  for  the  paffage  of  boats, 
arc  covered  by  handfome  bridge*.  In  the  middle  of 
the  lake  are  two  iflande,  to  which  company  generally 
refort  after  having  amufed  ibcmfelvea  with  rowing, 
and  in  which  a temple  and  feveral  plrafurehoufes  have 
been  built  for  their  reception.  The  emperor  ha*  a fmall 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  city  ha*  agarrifon 
of  3000  Chiotfe,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy, 
and  3000  Tartar*,  commanded  by  a general  of  the  fame 
nation.  It  ha6  under  it*  jurifdi&ion  feven  citie*  of  the 
fecond  and  third  claf*. 

HANGING,  a common  name  given  to  the  me- 
thod of  infli&ing  death  on  criminal*  by  fufpending 


them  by  the  neck. — Phyfician*  arc  not  agreed  at  to  Hanging* 
the  manner  in  which  death  i*  brought  on  by  hanging.  * 

De  Haen  hanged  three  dog*,  whom  he  afterward*  H«u»b»h 
opened.  In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the  ' ' r 
lungs.  In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  were  of  the  natural  appearance  ; but  the  lungs 
were  much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
found,  and  there  was  no  effuilon  of  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricle* of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  wa* 
turgid  with  blood.  Wepfer,  Littrceus,  Alberti,  Bru- 
hieriu*,  and  Boerhaave,  affirm  that  hanged  animals  die 
apoplectic.  Their  argument*  for  this  arc  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  livid  colour  of  the  face  ; from  the  turgcfccncjr 
of  the  vcflcls  of  the  brain  ; the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes*  and  from  the  fparks  of  fire  which  thofe  who 
have  furvived  hanging  allege  they  have  feen  before  their 
eye*.  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Haller,  and 
J*ancifi,  from  obferving  that  death  is  occafioited  b^r 
any  fmall  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  aferibed  it 
to  the  ftoppage  of  rcipiration.  Others,  deeming  both 
thcfe  caufes  ill-founded,  have  aferibed  it  to  a luxation 
of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck  — Dr  Haen  adduce*  the 
authority  of  many  eminent  author*  to  prove  the  poffibi- 
lily  of  recovering  hanged  pc: font;  and  obferves,  in  ge- 
neral, that  with  bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein,  and 
anointing  the  neck  with  warm  oil,  the  fame  remedies 
are  to  be  employed  in  this  cafe  a*  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  people.  See  Drowning. 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hung  up 
againil  the  walls  or  wain  foot  ting  of  a room. 

Paper-  Hanoi  you  See  Pa  put- Hangings, 

IV 0 ve  Hang  1 sc*.  See  T a r t s t r y . 

HANGCLIFF,  a remarkable  point  of  land  on  the 
eaft  coatl  of  the  larged  of  the  Shetland  Iflands.  It  is 
frequently  the  firil  land  feen  by  (hips  in  northern  voy- 
age*. Captain  Phipp*  determined  its  fituation  to  be  in 
\V.  Long.  o°  56'  30 '.  N.  Lat.  6o?  9’. 

HANNIBAL,  a famous  Carthaginian  general,  of 
whofc  exploits  an  account  is  given  under  the  articles 
Carthage  and  Rome.  After  having  had  the  mif- 
fortunc  to  lofc  a fca- fight  with  the  Rhodian*,  through 
the  cowardice  of  Apolloniu*  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Antiochu*  the  Great,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Crete, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  ifiand,  he  took  fan&uary  among  the 
Gortynii ; but  a*  he  had  brought  great  treasure  along 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he 
thought  proper  to  fecure  his  riches  by  the  following 
ftratagem.  He  filled  fCvcral  veffcla  with  irdtcd  lead, 
juft  covering  them  over  with  gold  and  filter.  Thcfe 
he  dcpofitcd  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Gortynii,  with  whom,  he  (aid,  he  trufted  all 
hi*  treafurc  : JuUiii  tells  us,  that  he  left  this  with 
them  a*  a fecurity  for  hi*  good  behaviour,  and  lived 
for  fome  time  very  quietly  in  thefe  parts.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  conceal  hi*  richc8  in  hollow  ftatues 
of  brafs ; which,  according  to  fome,  he  always  earned 
along  with  him  i or,  as  other*  will  have  it,  vxpofed  in 
a public  place  as  thing*  of  little  value.  At  Lit  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  iVufia*  king  of  Bithyma,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
Hates  with  that  prince  into  a confederacy  again  ft  Eu- 
tectics king  of  Pcrgamus,  a piofcfitd  friend  to  the  Ro- 
man* ; and  during  the  entiling  war  gave  Eumcncs  fe- 
O o 2 veral 
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Huinita).  vend  defeats,  more  through  the  force  of  his  own  ge- 
1 * njUJ  jjjj,,  tjjC  valour  of  his  troops.  The  Romans 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  important  fcrvices 
performed  by  Hannibal*  immediately  di  (patched  T. 
Qttimius  Flaminius  as  an  amballudor  to  Prufias,  in 
orocr  to  procure  his  deftruction.  At  his  firft  audience, 
he  complained  of  the  protc&ion  given  to  that  famous 
general,  reprefenting  him  M as  the  molt  inveterate  and 
implacable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had  ; as  one  who 
had  ruined  both  his  own  country  and  Antjoclius,  by 
drawing  them  into  a dcllruftivc  war  with  Rome.” — 
Pruliaa,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelfwith  the  Romans* 
Immediately  fent  a party  of  foidiers  to  furruund  Han- 
nibal's houfe,  that  he  might  find  it  impoflible  to  make 
his  cfcape.  The  Carthaginian*  having  before  Unco- 
vered that  no  confidence  was  to  be  repofed  in  Prufias, 
had  contrived  feven  fecrct  paffage*  from  his  houfe,  in 
order  to  evade  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  even 
if  they  fhould  carry  their  point  at  the  Bithynian  court. 
But  guards  being  polled  at  thefc,  he  could  not  fly, 
though,  according  to  Livy,  he  attempted  it.  Per- 
ceiving, therefore,  no  pofithility  of  cfcaping,  he  had 
recourfc  to  poifon,  which  he  had  long  referred  for  fuch 
a melancholy  occafion.  Then  taking  it  in  his  hand, 

“ Let  us  (faid  k|  deliver  tlie  Romans  from  rhe  dif- 
quietude  with  which  they  have  long  been  tortured, 
fince  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man's 
death.  Flamitiius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation  or 
glory  by  a victory  gained  over  a betrayed  and  dcfcnce- 
lefs  petfon.  This  tingle  day  will  be  a lalling  tefiimo- 
ny  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  aneef- 
tors  gave  Pyrrhus  intelligence  of  a defign  to  poifon 
him,  tliat  he  might  guard  againll  the  impending  dan- 
ger, even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a powerful  ar- 
my in  Italy  ; but  they  have  depute  ! a perfoo  of  con- 
lular  dignity  to  excite  Pruiias  impioufly  to  murder 
one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hofpitality.''  Then  having  de- 
nounced dreadful  imprecations  again!!  Prufias,  he 
drunk  the  poifon,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  a Tubule  poifon  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  in  a ring.  Plutarch  relates,  that,  according  to 
fome  writers,  he  ordered  a fervant  to  llrangle  him  with 
a cloak  wrapped  about  his  neck ; and  others  fay,  that, 
iti  imitation  of  Midas  and  Thctniiloclcs,  he  drank  hull's 
blood. 

With  rcfpctl  to  the  chara&cr  of  this  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  military  affairs  what  Demof- 
thencs  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in  mathematics  ; 
namely,  abfolutely  perfeet,  in  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  difeover  a fruit,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add 
a perfc&ion.  Rollin  hath  controlled  his  character 
with  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  enumerates  the 
qualities  which  make  a complete  general  ; and  having 
then  given  a luminary  of  what  historians  have  related 
concerning  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Hannibal.  **  There  arc,  however  (he 
fays),  two  difficulties  which  hinder  him  from  deciding) 
one  drawn  from  the  characters  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vauquilhed  ; the  other  from  the  errors  he 
committed.  May  it  not  be  faid  (continues  our  author), 
that  tliofe  victories  which  made  Hannibal  fo  famous, 
were  as  much  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  temerity 
•f  the  Roman  generals,  as  to  his  bravery  and  lkill  ? 


When  a F*bun  and  a Scipio  were  fent  againfl  him,  HanmbiJ, 
the  firll  (lopped  his  progrefs,  the  other  conquered  **aQno'  . 
him,” 

THefe  rcaforu  have  been  anfwcrcd  by  Mr  Hooke, 
who  hath  takm  Tome  pains  to  vindicate  Hannibal's 
character,  by  fully  and  fairly  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  other  Roman  commanders. 

“ 1 do  not  fee  (fays  he)  why  thefc  difficulties  fhould 
check  our  author’s  inclination  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  Carthaginian.  That  Fablus  was  not  beaten  by 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  wonder,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  Ib-adily  lire  old  man  kept  to  his  refolution 
never  to  fight  with  him.  But  from  Fabius's  taking 
this  method  to  put  a Hop  to  the  victories  of  the  ene- 
my, may  wc  not  conclude  that  he  knew  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  overmatch  for  him  ? And  why 
docs  our  author  forget  Publius  Scipio  (Africanus’* 
father),  a prudent  and  able  general,  whom  Hannibal 
vanquilhed  at  the  Ticin  ? Livy  relates  fome  victories 
of  Hannibal  over  the  celebrated  Marcellus  ; hut  nei- 
ther Marcellas  nor  any  other  general  ever  vanquilhed 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Polybius  (lib.  xv.  c.  16.).  Terentius  Varro, in- 
deed, is  rcprcUntcd  as  a hcadllrong  rafii  nun;  but  the 
battle  of  Cann*  was  not  loll  by  his  imprudence.  The 
order  in  which  he  drew  up  his  army  is  no  where  con- 
demned ; and  Chevalier  Fotard  thinks  it  excellent. 

And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  ACmilius  Paulus,  a 
renowned  captain,  anda  difciple  of  Fabiu9,  had  a greater 
(hare  in  it  than  his  colleague.  The  imprudence  with 
which  Varto  is  taxed,  was  his  venturing,  contrary  to 
his  colleague’s  advice,  with  above  90,000  men  to  en- 
counter in  a plain  field  an  enemy  who  had  only  50,000, 
but  was  fuperior  in  horfe.  And  does  not  the  very  advice 
of  ASmilius,  and  the  charge  of  temerity  on  Varro  for  not 
following  it,  imply  a confcflion  of  Hannibal's  fuperio- 
rity  ip  military  (kill  over  Aimilius  as  well  as  Varro  ? 

It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Hannibal's  in- 
fantry had  gained  the  vi&ory  over  the  Roman  infan- 
try, before  this  latter  fuffered  any  thing  from  tlie  Car- 
thaginian cavalry.  It  was  otherwife  when  Scipio 
gained  the  victory  at  Zama.  His  infantry  would  pro- 
bably have  been  vanquilhed  but  for  his  cavalry.  Han- 
nibal, with  only  his  third  line  of  foot  (his  Italian  army), 
maintained  a long  fight  againll  Scipio’s  three  lines  of 
foot ; and  Teems  to  tuve  had  the  advantage  over  them, 
when  Mafinifla  and  Lselius,  with  the  horfe,  came  to 
their  afiittance.  Polybius  indeed  fays,  that  Hannibal's 
Italian  forces  were  equal  in  number  to  all  Scipio’s  in- 
fantry ; but  this  is  contradicted  by  Livy,  and  is  not 
very  probable.  The  authority  of  Polybius,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Aimilianus,  is,  1 imagine, 
of  little  weight  in  matters  where  the  glory  of  the 
Scipioa  is  particularly  concerned.  His  partiality  and 
flattery  to  them  are,  in  many  in  fiances,  but  too  vi- 
fible.” 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  fhow,  that  Hannibal 
was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
as  a general  ; and  having  controlled  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  two  generals  with  each  other,  makes  it 
evident,  that  as  a man,  as  well  as  a general,  Hannibal 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  rival.  See  H^okct 
Rom.in  bijiorjt  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  & feq. 

H ANNO,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  com- 
manded to  fail  round  Africa.  He  entered  the  ocean 

through 
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Mvnover.  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  difeovered  feveral 
**’  countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navigation,  had 

it  not  been  for  want  of  provilions.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  was  often  quoted,  hut  not  much 
credited.  Sigifmund  Gclenius  published  it  in  Greek 
at  Bifil,  by  Frobrnius,  in  1533.  He  lived,  according 
to  Pliny,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  wore 
in  the  moil  fluunfhsng  condition  ; but  this  is  a very 
indeterminate  exprcfHon. 

HANOVER,  an  electoral  (late  of  Germany,  of 
which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  elector. — Though 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  the  laft  that  has  been  raided 
to  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  empire,  it  may  vie  with 
any  in  Germany  for  the  antiquity  and  noblentfs  of  its 
family.  It  is  l ike  wife  very  conlidetable  for  the  extent 
of  its  territories,  which  at  prefent  are.  The  duchy  of 
Calcnberg,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Hanover,  Calcu- 
berg,  Hamclcn,  Ncutiadt,  Gottingen,  flee. ; the  duchy 
of  Grubenhagcn,  the  county  of  Dicphclt,  the  county 
of  Iloga,  in  the  bifboprick  of  Hildefheim  j the  baili- 
ages  of  Coldingen,  Luther,  Badcnburg,  and  Weticr- 
flioven,  with  the  right  of  protection  of  the  city  of 
Hildefheim  ; and  the  county  of  Danncbcrg,  ceded  by 
the  dukes  of  Wolfe nbuttle  to  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg, 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  preteniians  on  the  city  of 
Brunfwic.  The  elc&or  pofTefles  likewife  the  county 
of  Dclmcnhorlt,  and  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Vcr- 
den,  fold  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  1715  : the  right 
of  pofTcfTing  alternatively  the  bifhopric  of  Gfnabruck 
belongs  folely  to  the  electoral  branch  ; but  if  it  (hall 
happen  to  fail,  the  dukes  of  Wolfcnbuttle  are  to  enjoy 
the  fame  right.  This  electorate  has  no  navy,  but  a 
contiderable  marine  on  the  great  rivers  Elbe  and  We- 
fcr. 

In  confideration  of  the  great  fervicea  performed  by 
Erncti  Auguilus,  duke  of  Brunfwic- hanover,  in  the 
wars  which  the  emperor  Leopold  had  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  emperor  conferred  the  dignity  of  an  elector  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  of 
which  he  received  the  inveftiture  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 169*.  This  new  creation  met  with  great 
opposition  both  in  the  elect ural  college  and  the 
college  of  princes : at  laft,  by  a conclufion  of  the 
three  colleges  on  the  30th  of  January  1708,  it  was 
Unauimoufly  determined,  that  the  electoral  dignity 
fhould  be  confirmed  to  the  duke  of  Hanover  and  his 
heirs  male  ; but  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  elec- 
toral dignity  fubtitied,  the  Palatine  electorate  Ihould 
happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a Protcflar.t  prince, 
the  fit  ft  Catholic  elector  fhould  have  a fupcmumcrary 
vote. 

The  princes  of  this  houfe  have  their  feat  in  the  col- 
lege of  princes,  immediately  after  thofe  of  the  elec- 
toral houfes ; each  branch  having  a vote.  The  elec- 
tor, bcfidcs  his  feat  in  the  electoral  college,  was  invtti- 
ed  with  the  office  of  arch  llandard-bearer  of  the  em- 
pire ; but  this  being  dilputed  with  him  by  the  duke  of 
Wirtembcrg,  the  eleCtor  Palatine  having  obtained  the 
office  of  arch-Reward,  yielded  that  of  arch-trcafurer 
to  the  tledor  of  Hanover,  who  was  confirmed  in  this 
dignity  by  a decree  of  the  diet  of  the  13th  of  Janua- 
ry 1 7 1 o.  • 

The  fovereign  power  is  adminiftcred  by  the  lords  of 
the  regency  appointed  by  the  eleCtor.  Throughout  all 
the  provinces  they  pofiefe  a conlidcrablc  fharc  of  free- 


dom, the  people  being  represented  in  the  aflemblies  of  Hanover, 
the  Rates.  No  government  can  be  more  mild;  and  an  'Cm~* 
air  of  content  is  fpread  over  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
Confeil  Intime,  the  High  Court  .of  juiticc,  and  the 
Regency,  arc  the  principal  courts  of  jttftice  ; be- 
tides which,  every  province  has  its  municipal  admini* 
flration  with  the  inferior  divifions  into  bailiwics,  &c. 

The  police  is  excellent,  and  jutiicc  fairly  admini  tiered. 

The  elector  enjoys  the  right  de  non  apptUando  in  all 
criminal  affairs,  but  in  civil  procefics  only  as  far  as 
2000  florins.’ 

Lutheranifm  is  the  etiabiifhed  religion  ; but  all  others 
enjoy  a perfect,  toleration,  and  arc  publicly  extra  fed. 
Difference  in  religious  fentiment-  here  gives  no  in- 
terruption to  that  harmony  which  fuould  fubfitl  among 
fellow  citizens.  There  are  750  Lutheran  parifhes, 

14  Reformed  communities,  a Romiih  college,  a con- 
vent, and  fomc  Catholic  churches. 

Literature  is  in  a very  advanced  flate  throughout 
thefe  dominions.  The  university  of  Gottingen  is  de- 
fervedly  celebrated  ; and  contains  about  8co  ftudenta 
of  different  nations,  and  60  profcfTors.  There  arc  be- 
tides feveral  colleges,  and  a number  of  well  ellablilhcd 
fchools,  throughout  the  electorate.  In  general,  edu- 
cation is  much  attended  to. 

• Although  there  are  various  t rafts  of  heath  and 
martity  ground,  the  foil  in  general  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  fomc 
wine.  There  arc  feveral  large  falt-works.  A good 
deal  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  a great  number  of  excel- 
lent horfet.  Mod  metals  and  minerals  are  found  here. 

The  forefts  fumiih  fufficient  timber,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  pitch  and  tar. — The  natural  productions  of  the 
electorate  furnitii  ample  materials  for  commerce,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  balance  being  agoinil  them,  although 
their  manufactures  arc  not  fufficient  for  confumption. 

Cattle,  horfes,  fait,  wrought  iron,  and  fuel,  arc  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Bremen  is  one  of  the  grcatcll 
commercial  towns  in  Germany. 

The  elector  of  Hanover  is  defeended  from  the  anci- 
ent family  of  the  Guelphs,  dukes  and  electors  of  Ba- 
varia : one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140,  mar- 
ried Maude,  cldeil  daughter  of  king  Henry  f Planta- 
gcnct)  II.  of  England.  Their  ion  William  luccccd- 
ed  to  Brunfwic- Lunenburg,  and  his  fon  Otho  was 
created  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  defcetiJcd  in  a 
direft  line  to  Erncti,  who  divided  them  upon  his  death 
in  1546  into  two  branches,  that  of  Brunfwic-Luncn- 
buig  Wolfcnbuttle,  and  Brunfwic- Lunenburg  Zell. 

The  poflcfTor  of  the  latter,  Erncti  Augutius,  was  in 
1692  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  elector  ; before  which 
he  was  head  of  the  college  of  German  princes.  Erneft 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic  elector  Palatine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  1.  king  of  England.  Sophia  being  the  next 
Protctiant  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  the  parliament 
fixed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  on  queen  ' 
Anne’s  demife  ; and  George*  Louis  her  eldtft  fon  be- 
came king  of  Great  Britain  in  confcqucnce  thereof ; 
tince  which  the  electors  of  Hanover  have  tilled  the 
Britifh  throne. 

Hanoveii  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
above  electorate ; and  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a dandy 
plain  on  the  river  Lcyne,  in  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N. 

Lat.  22.  5.  It  is  a large  well-built  town,  and  pretty 
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well  fortified.  It  has  fuflfered  greatly  by  the  French, 
who  got  poflclfion  of  it  in  1757,  but  were  foon  after 
driven  out.  It  13  noted  for  a particular  kind  of  beer, 
reckoned  excellent  in  thefc  parts.  This  city  was  the 
rclidettce  of  the  cle&nr  before  he  afeended  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  The  palace  makes  no  great  fhew 
outwardly,  but  within  ft  is  richly  fumilhed.  The  re* 
gcncy  of  the  country  is  adminiftered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner at.  if  the  fovereign  was  prefent. 

HANSE,  or  Hams,  an  ancient  name  for  a fociety 
or  company  of  merchants  ; particularly  that  of  certain 
cities  in  Germany,  &c.  hence  called  Hanfe-toxutu.  Sec 
HAK$l*7oonr. — The  word  hanfe  is  obfolete  High 
Dutch  or  Teutonic;  and  fignifies  “ alliance,  confede- 
racy, affociation,”  &c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two 
German  words,  amfet%  that  is,  **  on  the  fea  by  rea- 
fon  the  firft  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft  : whence  the  fociety  is  fa:d  to  have  been  firft 
called  am  zee fenent  that  i9,  44  cities  on  the  fea  ;M  and 
afterwards,  by  abbreviation,  & in/rr,  and  hanfe. 

H.insb-Toiciu.  The  hanfcatic  fociety  was  a league 
between  feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  protc&ion  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Amite  rdarn  were  the  two  firft  that  formed  it  ; whofe 
trade  received  fuch  advantage  by  their  fitting  out  two 
men  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  (hips,  that  murf 
cities  continually  entered  into  the  league  : even  kings 
and  princes  made  treaties  with  them,  and  were  often 
glad  of  their  afliftaacc  and  protection  ; by  w*hich  means 
they  grew  fo  powerful  both  by  fra  and  land,  that  they 
raifei  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjoyed  countries  in 
fovereignty,  ami  made  peace  or  war,  though  always  in 
defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had  been  an  united 
flatc  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they 
had  no  great  intcrcft  in  trade,  or  intercourfc  with  the 
ocean,  came  into  their  alliance  for  the  prcfcrvntion  of 
their  liberties : fo  that  in  lico  we  find  no  lefs  than 
72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanfe  ; parti- 
cularly Bremen.  Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Doit,  Bruges,  Uftcnd,  Dunkirk,  Middleburgh,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdcaux,  St  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  l.lbon,  Seville,  Cadi/,  Carthagcna,  Barcelona, 
MarfeiUcs,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Mcfiiua,  London,  Lubec, 
Roltock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  Wifmar,  Koniglberg, 
Danizig,  Elbing,  Maricnburg. 

The  alliance  was  now  fo  powerful,  that  their  fhips 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes  to  aflift  them 
again  ft  their  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  often 
defeated,  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce  ; and,  par- 
ticularly in  1358,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Da- 
siilh  fleet  in  the  Sound,  for  having  interrupted  their 
commerce,  that  Wa’dcmar  III.  then  king  of  Denmark, 
for  the  fake  of  ]>cuce,  gave  them  up  all  Schonen  for 
16  years  ; by  which  they  commautScd  the  paifage  of 
the  Sound  in  their  own  right. — In  1428  they  made 
war  on  Er<ck  king  of  Denmark  with  250  fail,  carry- 
ing on  bojrd  12,000  men.  Tliele  fo  ravaged  the  coaft 
of  Jutland,  that  the  king  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
‘them. 

Many  privileges  were  billowed  upon  the  hanfe 
towns  by  Louis  XL  Charles  VIII.  Louis  XII.  and 
Frauds  1.  kings  of  France  5 a*  well  as  by  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  who  had  divers  loans  of  money  fiom 
them  ; and  by  king  Hctuy  III.  who  alfo  incorporated 


them  into  a trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for 
money  which  they  advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  fcrvicca  they  did  him  by  their  naval  forces  iu 
1206. 

Thefc  towns  cxercifcd  a jurifdi&ion  among  them- 
feLes ; for  which  purpofe  they  were  divided  inro  four 
colleges  or  provinces,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
their  four  principal  citieB,  viz.  Lubce,  Cologne,  Brunf- 
wic,  and  Dantzic,  wherein  were  held  their  courts  of 
judicature.  They  had  a common  ftock  or  treafury  at 
Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  alferably  as  often  as  nc- 
ceflary. — They  kept  mazagines  or  warehoufes  for  the 
fale  of  their  merchandifes  in  London,  Bruges,  Ant- 
werp, Berg  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogorod 
in  Mufcovy,  which  were  exported  to  moll  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Englilh,  Dutch,  and  Flemilh  bottoms. 
One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at  London, 
where  a fociety  of  German  merchants  was  formed,  call- 
ed the  Jledyard  company.  To  this  company  great 
privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  but  revoked  by 
a&  of  parliament  in  1552  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
on  a complaint  of  the  Englilh  merchants  that  trria 
company  had  fo  engrofled  the  cloth- trade,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  they  had  exported  30,000  pieces, 
while  all  the  Englilh  together  had  (hipped  oft  but  1 100. 
Queen  Mary,  who  afeended  the  throne  the  year  fol- 
lowing, having  refolvcd  to  marry  Philip  the  empe- 
ror's fon,  fufpended  the  execution  of  the  tt l for  three 
years  : but  after  that  term,  whether  by  reafon  of  foine 
new  ftatute,  or  in  purfuance  of  that  of  king  Edward, 
the  privileges  of  that  company  were  no  longer  regard- 
ed, and  all  efforts  of  the  hanfe-towna  to  recover  this 
lofs  were  in  vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica- 
tion was  while  queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  happening  to#  meet 
60  fhips  in  the  Tagus,  loaden  with  corn,  belonging  to 
the  hanfe-towns,  took  out  all  the  corn  as  contraband 
goods  which  they  were  forbid  to  cany  by  their  origi- 
nal patent.  The  hanfe-towns  having  complained  of 
this  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  quetn  fent  an  am- 
baffador  thither  to  declare  her  mfons.  The  king  of 
Poland  likewife  ifiterefted  himfclf  in  the  affair,  becaufc 
the  city  of  Dantzic  was  under  his  protection.  At  lad, 
though  the  queen  drove  hard  to  preferve  the  commerce 
of  the  Eoglilh  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the 
Englilh  company  of  merchant-advent urera,  who  had 
confidcrablc  factories  at  Stadc,  Embdcn,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire. 
In  Ihort,  the  hanfe  towns,  in  Germany  in  particular, 
were  not  only  in  fo  fiourilhing,  but  in  fo  formidable  a 
ftatc,  from  the  14th  to  the  1 6th  centuries,  that  they 
gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who 
threatened  a ftrong  confederacy  agaiolt  them  ; and,  as 
the  firft  tlcp  towards  it,  commanded  all  the  cities 
within  their  dominion  or  jurifdiltion  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  or  hanfe,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  there- 
in. This  immediately  fc panned  all  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  from  them.  The  hanfe,  on 
the  other  hand,  prudently  pul  thcmfcJvcs  under  the 
ptcAon  of  the  empire:  and  as  the  cities  juft  now 
mentioned  had  withdrawn  from  them;  fo  they  with- 
drew from  feveral  more,  and  made  a decree  among 
thcmfclvcs,  that  none  Ihould  be  admitted  into  their  fo- 
cicty  but  luch  as  itood  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
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Hanway.  empire,  or  were  dependent  thereon  t except  Dantzic, 
— — v— - which  continued  a member,  though  in  nowife  depend- 
ent on  the  empire,  only  it  had  been  fummoned  formerly 
to  the  imperial  diet,  fly  thin  mean*  they  maintained 
their  confederacy  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  as 
it  was  begun,  without  being  any  more  envied  by  their 
neighbours.  Hereby  like  wife  they  were  reduced  to 
Lubcc,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic  { in  the  firft 
of  which  they  kept  their  regifter,  and  held  aflemblics 
once  in  three  ycaia  at  lead  But  this  hanfc  or  union 
has  for  (time  time  been  dilfolved  } and  now  every  one 
of  the  cities  carries  on  a trade  fcparattly  for  itfclf,  ac- 
cording to  the  imputation  in  fuch  treaties  of  peace.  &c. 
ns  arc  made  for  the  empire  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
other  potentates. 

HAN  WAY  (Jonas),  eminent  for  his  lienevolent 
deligns  and  ufcfnl  writings,  was  horn  at  Portlmouth 
in  Hampfliire  on  the  t ath  of  Auguil  171 2.  Hit  fa- 
ther. Mr  Thomas  Hanway,  was  an  officer  in  the  na- 
val fervice,  and  for  forae  years  fl«>rc- keeper  to  the 
dockyard  at  that  place.  He  was  deprived  of  his  life 
by  an  accident ; and  left  his  widow  with  four  children, 
Jonas,  William,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all  of  a *ery 
tender  age.  Mrs  Hanway,  coining  to  London  after 
the  death  of  her  hulband,  put  Junas  to  fchool,  where 
he  It  arued  writing  and  account*,  and  made  lomc  pro- 
- ficiency  in  Latin.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  fent  to 
Li  (bon,  where  he  arrived  in  June  1729,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a merchant  in  that  city.  His  early  life, 
we  are  informed,  was  marked  with  that  difcrcct  atten- 
tion to  bulinefs,  arid  loir  of  neat  fief*  and  regularity, 
which  afterwards  diftinguilhtd  his  character.  At  Lif- 
ixm  hts  attentions  vrere  captivated  by  a lady,  then  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  menut  accompli  fh  menu ; 
but  (he,  preferring  another  for  her  hatband,  returned 
to  England,  and  fpent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
i^ondon  with  her  family,  011  terms  of  friend 'hip  with 
Mr  Hanway. — On  the  expiration  of  Mr  Hanuay’s 
appren'.iccfhip,  he  entered  into  bulinrfs  at  Liftxm  as 
a merchant  ur  factor  ; but  did  not  remain  there  long 
before  he  returned  10  London. 

He  foon  after  connected  himfrlf  as  a partner  in  Mr 
Dioglcy’s  lioofe  in  St  Peterlburgh  ; where  he  arrived 
on  the  10th  <>f  June  1743.  The  trade  of  the  Kngliffi 
nation  over  the  Cafp’ao  .‘k«  into  Prrfia  at  this  period 
had  been  entrufttd  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elton,  who.  not 
content  with  the  purfuit  of  commercial  affairs,  had  in- 
jiidicioiifly  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah  to 
build  (hips  on  the  Cafpian  after  the  European  manner. 
This  had  alarmed  the  merchants  in  the  Ruffian  trade, 
and  a refolution  was  formed  that  one  of  their  body 
(honld  mike  a journey  into  Periia.  On  this  occafion 
Mr  Hanway  offered  his  fervice,  and  was  accepted. 
He  fet  out  on  the  10th  of  September  ; and  after  ex- 
periencing a variety  of  hazards  in  that  kingdom  du- 
ring a courfc  of  12  months,  returned  to  St  Peterfburg 
January  1.  1743,  without  being  able  to  eltablilh  the 
intended  trade  by  the  Cafpian,  partly  through  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Ruffian  court  on  account  of  Elton's 
connexions  with  the  Perfians,  and  partly  by  the 
troubles  and  revolutions  of  the  Liter  kingdom. 

Though  Mr  Hanway’s  conduit  during  this  expe- 
dition feems  to  have  been  dircXed  by  the  drifted 
rules  of  integrity,  yet  fome  difficulties  arofc  in  fettling 
hi*  demands  on  his  employers.  Tbcfc,  however,  in 


the  end  were  referred  to  the  determination  of  impar-  Hanway. 
tial  arbitrator*,  who  at  length  decided  in  his  Amur.  * -J 
“ ] obtained  (he  fays)  my  own  ; and  as  to  any  other 
perfonal  advantage,  it  confided  in  exercifmg  my  mind 
in  patience  under  trials,  and  encreafing  my  know-- 
ledge  of  the  world.**  He  now  fettled  at  St  Pcterf- 
bur^h ; where  he  remained  five  yem,  with  ns  other 
variations  in  his  life  than  fuch  as  may  be  fuppnfcd  to 
occur  in  the  dull  round  of  a mercantile  employment. 

During  this  time  he  interefted  himfrlf  greatly  in  the 
concerns  of  the  merchant*  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Cafpian  trade  but  the  independent  he  Rid  acquired 
having  excited  a defirc  to  fee  hi*  native  country,  he, 
after  feveral  difappointments  which  prevented  him  from 
accomplifhing  his  wifh,  left  St  Petcrfburgh  on  the  9th 
of  July  1730.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country, 
he  diil  not  immediately  rclmquifh  his  mercantile  con  - 
flection*,  though  he  feems  to  have  left  Ruffin  with 
that  view.  He  employed  himfclf  fome  time  as  a 
merchant  t but  afterwards,  more  beneficially  to  the 
world,  as  a private  gentleman.  In  173?  he  publiffied 
•*  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Brtifh  Trade  over 
the  Cafpian  Sea;  with  a Journal  of  Travels  from  Lon- 
don through  Ruffia  into  Per  fix ; and  bark  again  thro* 

Ruflta,  Germany*  and  Holland.  To  which  arc  add- 
ed, the  Revolutions  of  Pcrfia  during  the  prefent  Cen- 
tury, wirh  the  particular  Hiflory  of  the  great  Ufar- 
per  Nadir  Kouli,”  4 vola  4to  : a work  which  was  re- 
ceived, as  it  deferved  to  be,  with  great  attention 
from  the  public.  In  1734,  wc  find  Mr  Hanway 
commending  a plan  offered  for  the  advantage  of  Weft- 
minder,  and  fuggefting  hints  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  it,  tn  **  A Letter  to  Mr  John  Sfiran- 
gcr,  of  his  excellent  Propofal  for  Paving,  Clranfitig, 
and  Lighting  the  Street*  of  Wcftminttcrt?'#fC.**  hvo. 

A few  yea1  s afterwards,  when  a frheme  of  the  like 
kind  was  carried  into  cffeX,  many  of  Mr  Hanway’s 
ideas,  thrown  out  in  this  pamphlet,  were  adopted,  in 
1756,  he  printed  **  A journal  of  EightDay*  Jonrncy 
from  Portfmsuth  to  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  with  an 
E'Tay  on  Tea;**  which  wss  afterwards  repuntcd  in  2 
vols  *VO,  1757* 

At  this  junXure,  Great  Britain  being  on  the  ere 
of  a war  with  Franc*,  the  event  of  which  was 
very  important  to  the  ration  at  large,  and  required 
every  effort  of  pafriotilm  and  prudence  to  ward 
oft  the  iinjtcnding  danger,  Mr  Hanway  published 

Thoughts  on  the  Duty  vf  a good  Citizen  with  Re- 
gard to  War  and  Invalioo,  in  a Letter  from  a Citizen 
to  his  Friend,’*  Pro.  About  the  fame  time,  feveral 
gentlemen  formed  a plan,  which  was  matured  ami 
made  pcrfeX  by  the  affidnity  of  Mr  Hanway,  for  pro- 
viding the  navy  with  failort,  by  furnifhing  poor  chil- 
dren with  aecefTaries  to  equip  them  for  the  fervice  of 
their  country.  The  breeds  and  propriety  of  this  feheme 
foon  became  apparent.  Mr  Hanway  wrote  and  pub- 
lifhtd  three  pamphlets  on  this  occafion  ; and  the  trea- 
furer  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hanway, 
having  vi sited  on  the  king,  the  Society  received  1000I. 
from  his  majefly,  400 1.  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  aool.  bom  the  Princcfs  Dowager.  This  excel- 
lent infiitution  through  lifa  was  the  favourite  object 
of  Mr  Har  way’*  care,  ind  continued  to  flouriih  un- 
der his  aufpices  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1758  he  became  an  advocate  fer  another 
1-  chf- 
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Hrnway.  charitable  inftitulion,  which  derived  confiderablc  rao* 
L“~  * ~ lument  from  his  patronage  of  it.  This  was  the  Mag- 
dalen Charity;  and  to  affitl  it  he  publifhed  “ A Let- 
ter to  Robert  Dingley,  Efq;  being  a propofal  for  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  friendleft  Girls  and  repent- 
ing ProAitut.s,”  4to.  He  nlfo  printed  other  fmall 
performances  on  the  fame  fubjcdL 

In  1759,  Mr  Hanway  wrote  “ Reafons  for  an  Aug- 
mentation of  at  leaft  Twelve  Thoufand  Mariners,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Merchants  Service  and  Coailing  Trade, 
in  33  Letters  to  Charles  Gray,  Efq;  oPCokhcUcr,  4to.” 
The  next  year  he  published  fevcral  performances : viz.  1. 
41  A candid  hiftorica!  Account  of  the  Hofpital  for  the 
Reception  of  expofed  and  deferted  young  Children  ; re- 
prefenting  the  prefent  Plan  of  it  as  productive  of  many 
Evils,  and  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  and  Happinefs 
of  this  Nation,”  8vo ; which  being  anfwcred  by  an 
anonymous  Letter  from  Halifax  in  “ Candid  Remarks, 
Pvo  1 760,”  Mr  Hanway  replied  to  it,  and  the  Remark - 
er  rrjoined.  a.  44  An  Account  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Britiih  Troops  in  GcTmauy 
and  North  America,  See.”  8vo.  3.  '*  Eight  Letters 
to  — Duke  of  — — , on  the  Cuftom  of  Vails-giving 
in  England,”  8vo.  This  practice  of  giving  vails 
had  arrived  at  a very  extravagant  pitch,  tfpecially 
among  the  fervants  of  the  great.  It  was  Mr  Han- 
way who  anfwcred  the  kind  reproach  of  a friend  in 
a high  flation  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with 
him,  by  faying  44  Indeed  I cannot  afford  it.”  The 
nobleman  to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addreffed 
was  the  duke  of  Newcaftle.  The  letters  are  written 
in  that  humorous  ftyle  which  is  mod  attractive  of  ge- 
neral notice,  and  was  bed  adapted  to  the  fubje&.  It  was 
Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  tirdput  Mr  Hanway  on  this 
plan.  Sir  Timothy  had  dined  with  the  duke  of  N — — , 
and,  on  his  leaving  the  houfc,  was  contributing  to  the 
fupport  and  infolence  of  a train  of  fervants  who  lined 
the  hall  4 and  at  lad  put  a crown  ihto  the  hand  of  the 
cook,  who  returned  it,  faying,  44  Sir,  I do  not  take 
fdver.” — 44  Don't  you  indeed  !”  faid  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet, putting  it  in  his  pocket  ; 44  then  I do  not  give 

fold.”  Among  the  ludicrous  .circumdances  in  Mr 
lanway’s  letters  is  one  which  happened  to  liimfclf. 
He  was  paying  the  fervants  of  a refpedable  friend  for 
a dinner  which  their  reader  had  Invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  they  appeared  j 44  Sir,  your  great- coat  1”  a Shilling 
— .«»  Your  hat  ;”  a {hilling— -*4  Stick a drilling — 

44  Umbrella;”  a {hilling — 44  Sir,  your  gloves;” • 

44  Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves ; they  are 
not  worth  a {hilling.”  In  1761,  Mr  Hanway  produ- 
ced 44  Reflection*,  Effays,  and  Meditations  on  Life  and 
Religion  ; with  a Collection  of  Proverbs,  and  28  Let- 
ters written  occaiionally  on  fevcral  Subjects,”  in  2 vols 
8vo.  ^ 

The  many  ufcful  and  public-fpiritcd  plans  which  Mr 
Hanway  bad  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
had  now  rendered  his  chara&er  mod  rcfpc&ably  po- 

{uilar,  while  bis  difiutcrdledncfs,  and  the  linccrity  of 
ris  intentions,  were  confpicuous  to  all.  Five  citizens 
of  London,  of  whom  the  late  Mr  Hoare  thd  banker 
was  one,  waited  on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  mi- 
nidcr  ; and,  in  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of 
their  fellow -citizens,  requefted  that  fome  notice  might 
be  taken  of  a man,  who,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  his  own 
private  fortuntf  and  unremitting  application,  had  ren- 
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dered  fo  mtny  tnd  fuch  meritorious  fervicet  to  hts  Hanwiy. 
country.  In  confequence  of  this  requefl,  he  was  in  v— * 

July  1762  appointed  by  a patent  one  of  the  com- 
mifiioners  for  victualling  the  navy  ; a poll  which  he 
held  above  2 1 years.  The  next  aCt  of  public  benefi- 
cence in  which  wc  find  him  engaged  *t  the  collection 
of  money  for  the  fufferers  by  the  fire  which  happened 
at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  May  1765, 
when  a fourth  part  of  the  city  was  confumed.  On  this 
occafion  Mr  Hanway,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  collected  8415b — The  very  next  year  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Bridge  Town  in  Barbadocs, 
which  confumed  buildings  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  near  1 oo,oool.  A fubfeription  was  opened,  in 
which  Mr  Han»ay  was  a principal  aCtor,  and  14,886b 
were  collected,  and  tranfmitted  to  a committee  appoint- 
ed at  Barbadocs  to  diilributc  it  to  the  unfortunate  fuf- 
ferers. At  fubfequent  periods  he  continued  to  intcrcfl 
himfelf  in  various  other  plans  for  relieving  the  diflrcf- 
frs,  and  promoting  the  good,  of  .different  clafles  of 
the  community.  His  attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected towards  alleviating  the  mifcrics  of  young  chim- 
ney* fwcirpcr*.  Bcfidcs  the  dillreffcs  of  tbefe  helplefa 
beings,  which  arc  open  to  gcucral  obfervation,  fuch 
as  a contortion  of  the  limbs,  and  the  prevention  of 
their  growth,  they  arc  liable  to  a difeale  peculiar  to 
their  occupation,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  chim- 
ney Jkuecpcr’c  cancer . Four  children  have  been  brought 
together  into  a workhoufc,  all  afflicted  with  this  dread- 
ful and  incurable  difeafr.  After  much  inquiry  and 
confident  ion,  he  publifhed,  in  1773,  4*  The  State  of 
the  Chimney-fwecpers  Young  Apprentices;  fhowing 
the  wretched  Condition  of  thefe  diflrefied  Boys  ; the 
ill  Condud  of  fuch  Mailers  as  do  aot  obfenre  the  Ob- 
ligation of  Indentures;  the  Necefiity  of  a Arid  In- 
quiry in  order  to  fupport  the  civil  and  religious  Rights 
of  thefe  Apprentices,”  tamo.  This  fmall  pamphlet 
has  already  been  productive  of  fomc  advantage  to  the 
objeds  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  fuccced- 
ing  year  1 774  he  enlarged  a former  publication,  entitled 
44  Advice  from  a Farmer  to  his  Daughter,  &c.”  and 
rcpubl ifiied  it  under  the  title  of  44  Virtue  in  humble 
Life  : containing  Relltdiuns  on  the  reciprocal  Duties 
of  the  Wealthy  and  Indigent,  the  Mailer  and  the 
Servant,”  2 vob  8vo;  a work  deferring  the  particular 
confidcration  of  every  magiftratatc.  This  edition  in  a 
few  months  being  fold,  he  reprinted  it  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  with  a dedication  to  Mrs  Montague. 

In  1783,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  determined 
to  refign  his  office  at  the  vidualling  board,  which  he 
did  on  the  2d  of  October  that  year  ; and  immediately 
received  a grant  of  his  whole  falary  by  way  of  a pen- 
fion,  to  continue  for  life.  This  favour  he  owed  to 
the  cilcrm  which  his  majefly,  to  whom  he  was  per  Ton- 
ally known,  entertained  of  him;  exerted  by  his  various 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  mankind. — He 
was  now  releafed  from  his  mod  material  bufinefa,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  conduce  to  hit  happinefs  to 
lead  an  idle  life.  He  engaged  again  in  behalf  of  the 
chimney -fwccpcrs  boys;  and  promoted,  by  every  meant 
in  his  power,  the  e(Ubli(hmcnt  of  Sunday-fchoola, 
which  are  now  in  a fair  way  to  be  adopted  in  every 
county  in  England.  He  likewife  promoted  a fubferip- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people  who 
wandered  about  the  metropolis  in  extreme  diitrefs ; 
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^Hwiway.  and  the  lord*  of  the  treafury  feconded  the  defign,  by  hi»  lungs  aetjulred  flrength  and  elafticlty  J and  It  I*  Hamray; 
y — dire&ing  money,  as  far  as  14].  a*  head,  to  be  ilTucd  to  probable  be  would  Lave  lived  fevers]  year#  longer,  if  V‘*"V’7i 
the  committer,  to  enable  them  to  fend  the  blacks  to  the  difordcr  which  was  the  immediate  caufc  of  hi# 


filch  places  abroad  a#  might  be  fixed  on.  After  en-  death  had  left  him  to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature, 
countering  many  obftaeles,  about  300  negroes  were  Hi#  tnind  was  the  moft  adive  that  it  is  poflible  to  cou- 
fent,  properly  accommodated  with  provifions  and  ne-  ceive  j always  on  the  wing,  and  never  appearing  to  be 
ccflaritB,  to  Africa,  uuder  the  conduct  of  a perfon  ap-  weary.  He  rofc  in  the  fummer  at  four  or  five,  and  in 
proved  for  that  Ration.  The  objett  of  t his  plan,  be-  the  winter  at  feven.  Having  always  bufincf*  before  him, 
tide#  relieving  the  mifery  of  thefe  poor  people,  was  to  he  was  every  day  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  to 
prevent  in  time  the  unnatural  connections  between  red;  and,  when  in  health,  was  commonly  afleep  with- 
blatk  perfons  and  white,  the  difagrccable  conftqncnces  in  two  minutes  after  his  lying  down  in  bed. 
of  which  make  their  appearance  but  too  frequently  in  Writing  was  his  favourite  employment,  or  rather 
our  ftreets.  amnfement ; and  when  the  number  of  his  literary 

In  the  fummer  of  1786  Mr  Hanway*s  health  dc-  works  is  confidercd,  and  that  they  were  the  produce 
dined  fo  vifihly  that  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  attend  only  of  thofe  hours  which  he  was  able  to  fnatch  from 
only  to  that.  He  bad  long  felt  the  approach  of  a dif-  public  bufitiefs,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  applies- 
■order  in  the  bladder,  which,  increaling  by  degrees,  tion.  Hut  by  leaving  hi*  work  to  tratifaft  his  ordinary 
Caufcd  a drangury  t and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  Sep-  bufincf*,  and  afterwards  recurring  to  it  with  new  ideas, 
tember  1786,  put  a period  to  a life  fpent  alrnoft  cn-  all  his  literary  labouraarc  defective  in  the  arrangement 
tircly  In  the  fervicc  of  his  fellow  creatures.  On  the  of  the  matter,  and  appear  to  have  too  much  of  the 
13th  he  was  interred  in  the  family-vault  at  Hanwtll,  mifcclkneous  in  their  compofition.  The  original  idea 
being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a numerous  rctir.ue  of  is  fometimes  left  for  the  purfuit  of  one  newly  flatted, 
friends  ; and  fincc  his  death  the  public  regard  to  his  and  cither  taken  tip  again  when  the  mind  of  the 
virtue*  has  been  difptayed  by  a fubfeription  of  feviral  reader  has  alrnoft  loll  It,  or  it  is  totally  deferted.  Yet 
hundred  pounds  towards  cre&ing  a monument  to  per-  thofe  who  are  judges  of  literary  compofition  fay,  that 
petuate  his  memory.  his  language  is  well  calculated  to  have  the  effeft  lie 

Mr  Hanway  in  hh  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  defired  on  the  reader,  and  imprefs  him  with  the  idea 
a thin  fpare  habit,  but  well  fhaptd : hi#  limbs  were  that  the  author  was  a man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and 
falhioned  with  the  niccft  fymmetry.  In  the  latter  year*  wrote  from  the  pure  dilates  of  the  heart.  It  is  plain 
of  hi*  life  he  (looped  very  much;  and  when  he  walked,  and  imomamentcd,  without  the  appearance  of  art  or 
found  itcsnduccto  cafe  to  let  hi*  head  incline  toward*  the  affectation  of  Angularity.  Its  greateft  defcdl  (fay 
one  fide:  but  when  he  went  Srfl  to  Rufila  at  thcagcofjo,  they)  is  a want  of  concifencfs  ; its  greateft  beauty,  an 
hi#  face  was  full  and  comely,  and  his  perfon  altogether  unaffc&ed  and  genuine  fimpliclty.  He  fpoke  French 
luch  as  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  IlanJjbme  and  Portugucfe,  and  underflood  the  R us  and  modern 
JEngfi/bnuin.  In  hiftdrefs,  as  far  as  was  confident  with  hi*  Pcrfic  imperfectly.  Latin  he  had  been  taught  at 
Ideas  of  health  and  cafe,  lie  accommodated  himfclf  to  the  fchool,  but  had  not  much  occafion  to  cultivate  it  after 


rcvailing  fafhion.  A#  it  was  frequently  ncccflary  for 
im  to  appear  in  polite  circles  on  unexpected  occalions, 
he  ufu-lly  wore  drefs  clothes,  with  a large  French 
Fag.  His  hat,  ornamented  with  a gold  button,  was 
of  a fizc  and  fafhion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  the  arm 


he  entered  into  life. 

Mr  Hanway,  although  never  married  himfelf,  was 
yet  an  advocate  for  marriage,  and  recommended  it 
to  all  young  people.  He  thought  it  Ahc  molt  cfleclual 
rcftraiiit  on  hcentioufnef#,  and  that  an  incrcafe  of  un- 


as  on  the  head.  When  it  rained,  a fmall  parapluic 
defended  hi*  face  and  wig.  Thu*  he  wai  alway#  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety 
or  the  appearance  of  negligence.  His  drefs  for  fet 
public  occafion#  was  a fuit  of  rich  dark  brown ; the 
coat  and  waiftcoat  lined  throughout  with  ermine, 
which  juft  appeared  at  the  edges ; and  a fmall  gold- 
hiked  (word.  As  he  was  extremely  fnfcrptible  of  cold, 
he  wore  flannel  under  the  linings  of  all  his  clothes,  and 
tifually  three  pair  of  flocking*.  He  was  the  firlt  man 
who  ventured  to  walk  the  flreets  of  London  with  an 
umbrella  over  hi*  head.  After  carrying  one  near  30 
years,  he  faw  them  come  into  general  ufe.  The  pre- 
carious flate  of  his  health  when  he  arrived  in  England 
from  Ruflia,  made  it  ncccflary  for  “him  to  ufe  the  ut- 
moil  caution ; and  his  pcrfcvcrance  in  following  the 
advice  of  the  medical  pra&itioner*  was  remarkable. 


happinefs  was  by  no  means  the  natural  confeqnence  of 
an  increafe  of  domed ic  cares.  A 44  local  habitation,’* 
with  the  fociety  of  a fcnfiblc  woman,  the  choice  of  un- 
biased aflfc&ion,  he  efleemed  as  the  moll  engaging 
perfualive  to  the  love  of  order  and  economy;  without 
which  lie  thought  life,  in  whatever  flation,  mull  be 
disjointed  and  perturbed  and  unhappy.  The  lady 
who  engaged  his  full  alfctiion  was  uncommonly  hand- 
fomc;  and  it  is  probable  he  was  prevented  from  marry- 
ing only  by  his  failing  to  obtain  her,  and  the  unsettled 
manner  in  which  the  firfl  years  of  his  life  were  fpent : 
for  he  loved  the  fociety  of  women ; and  in  the  parties 
which  frequently  breakfafled  at  his  houfe  the  ladies 
ufually  made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company. 

In  his  tranfaftions  with  the  world,  he  was  always 
open,  candid,  and  finccrc.  Whatever  he  faid  might 
be  depended  on  with  implicit  confidence.  He  adhered 


After  Dr  Licberkyn  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Pruffia 
bad  recommended  milk  as  a proper  diet  to  rcflorc  his 
ftrength,  he  made  it  the  chief  part  of  his  food  for  30 
years  ; and  though  it  at  firfl  difagreed  with  him,  he 
perfifled  in  trying  it  under  every  preparation  that  it 
■was  capable  of  till  it  agreed  with  his  ftomacb.  By 
fhi»  rigid  attention  and  care,  his  health  was  cflabllhcd; 
Vo*.  TOIL  Part  L 


to  the  ftrkft  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of  his  relation  ) 
and  no  brilliaucy  of  thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
from  the  fad  : but  although  fo  frank  in  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, lie  had  feen  too  much  of  life  to  be  eafily  de- 
ceived by  others ; and  he  did  not  often  place  a confi- 
dence that  was  betrayed.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world  fo  dcgcucrate  as  is  commonly  imagined : 
P p 44  And 
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Han  way  44  And  ff  J <JJd  (he  ufed  to  fay),  I would  not  let  it 
? f appear  ; for  nothing  can  tend  fo  effectually  to  make  a 

^ PP*11-  *»  maQ  or  to  keep  him  fo,  as  a marked  fufpicion. 

™ Confidence  is  the  rewanJ  ot  truth  and  fidelity,  and  thefe 

fljould  never  be  exerted  in  vain.”  In  his  department 
of  commiffioner  for  victualling  the  navy  he  was  uncom- 
monly afliduous  and  attentive ; and  kept  the  contractors 
and  perfons  who  had  dealings  with  the  office  at  a great 
diftance.  He  would  noteven  accept  a hare  or  pheafant, 
©r  the  fmallcft  prefent,  from  any  of  them  ; and  when 
any  were  fent  him,  he  always  returned  them,  not  in  a 
morofc  manner,  as  if  he  affeCted  the  excefs  of  difintcreft- 
ednefs,  but  with  fome  mild  anfwer;  fuch  at,  **  Mr  Han- 

way  returns  many  thanks  to  Mr  — for  the  prefent 

he  intended  him ; but  he  has  made  it  a rule  not  to  ac- 
cept any  thing  from  any  perfon  engaged  with  the  office: 

A rule  which,  whilft  he  acknowledges  Mr 's  good 

intentions,  he  hopes  he  will  n6t  exped  him  to  break 
through/’  With  all  this  goodnefs,  Mr  Hanway  had  a 
certain  fingularity  of  thought  and  manners,  which  was 
perhaps  the  confequence  of  his  living  the  greater  part  of 
his  Kfc  in  foreign  countries,  and  never  having  been  mar- 
ried. He  was  not  by  any  means  an  inattentive  ohferver 
of  the  little  forms  of  politenefs : but  as  he  had  ftudied 
them  in  various  realms,  feleCiing  thofc  which  he  ap- 
proved, his  politenefs  differed  from  that  of  other  people ; 
and  his  converfation  had  an  air  of  onginality  in  it  that 
was  very  pleating. 

Betides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  this  article,  Mr  Hanway  was  the  author  of  a great 
number  of  others;  his  different  publications  amounting 
all  together  to  between  fixty  and  feventy.  A complete 
lift  of  them  is  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Pugh,  from 
whofe  grateful  and  well-written  performance  this  article 
has  been  chiefly  extracted. 

HAP,  or  Hapf,  in  law,  fignifies  to  catch  or  fnatch 
a thing.  Thus  we  meet  with,  to  hap  the  poffeffion  of 
a deed-poll.  Littleton,  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  hap  the  rent. 

- If  partition  be  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more 
land  be  allowed  the  one  than  the  other,  ffie  that  hath 
moll  of  the  land  charges  it  to  the  other,  and  happeth 
the  rent  whereon  affizc  is  brought. 

HAPPINESS,  or  Felicity,  abfolntcly  taken,  de- 
notes the  durable  poffeffion  of  pcrfeCt  good  without 
any  mixture  of  evil,  or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleafure 
unalloyed  with  pain  ; or  a ftatc  in  which  all  the 
wi/hes  arc  fatisfied : In  which  fenfe*,  Happinefs  is 
known  only  by  name  upon  the  earth.  The  word  hapfy, 
when  applied  to  any  ftatc  or  condition  of  human  life, 
will  admit  of  no  pofitive  definition,  but  is  merely  a re- 
lative term  : that  is,  when  wc  call  a man  happy,  we 
mean  that  he  is  happier  than  fome  others  with  whom 
we  compare  hire  ; than  the  generality  of  others ; or 
than  he  himfclf  was  in  fome  other  fituation. 

This  interefting  fiibjcA  has  been  treated  by  many 
eminent  writers,  and  in  a great  variety  of  ways ; but 
ky  none  dots  it  appear  to  have  been  fet  in  a clearer 
and  more  definite  point  of  view  than  by  Archdeacon 
Palcy  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  his  Principles  of  Pbilofofby . 
“ In  ftriCtnefs  (fays  that  elegant  writer),  any  condition 
may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleafure  exceeds  that  of  pain  ; and  the 
degree  of  happinefs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
•serfs.  And  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily 
attainable  in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happinefs, 


when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happinefs  Happlnefi, 
confifts  in.  * 

If  any  poftive  fignification,  diftinCl  from  what  we 
mean  by  pleafure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  happinefs , 
it  may  be  taken  to  denote  a certain  ffate  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftcm  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
we  feel  joy  and  grier,  paffions  and  affeCtions.  Whe- 
ther this  part  be  the  heart,  which  the  turn  of  moll 
languages  would  lead  u«  to  believe  ; or  the  diaphragm, 
a9  Uuffon,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  as  Vao 
Helmont  thought ; or  rather  be  a kind  of  fine  net- 
work, lining  the  whole  region  of  the  praecordia,  as- 
others  have  imagined;  it  is  poffible  not  only  that  every 
painful  fenfation  may  violently  fluke  and  difturb  the 
fibres  at  the  time,  but  that  a fcrics  of  fuch  may  at 
length  fo  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  fyffera,  as  to 
produce  a perpetual  irritation,  which  will  (how  itfelf 
by  fretfulnefs,  reftleflhefs,  and  impatience.  It  is  .pof- 
fible alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a fucccffioo  of  plea* 
fumble  feofations  may  have  fuch  an  effeft  upon  thi* 
fubtlc  organization,  as  to  caufc  the  fibres  to  relax*, 
and  return  into  their  place  and  order;  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or  if  not  loft  to  preferve,  that  harmonious  con- 
formation which  gives  to  the  mind  its  fenfe  of  com- 
placency and  fatisfa&ion.  This  ftate  may  be  denomi- 
nated happinefs:  And  is  To  far  diftinguilhable  from 
pleafure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  object 
of  enjoyment,  or  confift  like  pleafure  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  one  or  more  of  the  fenfes ; but  is  rather  the 
fecondary  effeCl  which  fuch  obje&s  and  gratifications 
produce  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  the  (Fate  in  which 
they  leave  it.  The  comparative  fenfe,  however,  in 
which  we  have  explained  the  term  happinefs , is  more 
popular ; and  in  profecuting  the  fubjcA,  we  may  con- 
fider,  1.  What  human  happinefs  does  not  confift  in; 
and,  2.  What  it  does  confift  in. 

I.  Firfiy  then,  happinefs  does  not  confift  in  the  pica- 
fures  of  lcnfe,  in  whatever  profufion  or  variety  they  b« 
enjoyed.  By  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  meant,  as  well 
the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and  that 
by  which  the  fpecies  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  mufic,  painting,  architecture,  gardening, 
fplcndid  (hows,  theatric  exhibitions,  and  the  pleafures, 
laflly,  of  aCtive  fports,  as  of  hunting,  /hooting,  fiftiing, 

&c.  For,  1.  Thefe  pleafures  continue  but  for  a little 
while  at  a time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  efpccially  of 
the  grofler  fort.  Laying  afide  the  preparation  and 
the  expectation,  and  computing  ftriCtly  the  aCtual  fen- 
fation, wc  /hall  be  furprifed  to  find  how  inconfider- 
able  a portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  fear 
hours  in  the  four  and  twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up. 

2.  By  repetition,  they  lofe  their  relifh.  It  is  k pro- 
perty of  the  machine,  for  which  we  know  no  reme- 
dy, that  the  organs  by  which  wc  perceive  pleafure  are 
blunted  and  benumbed,  by  being  frequently  exercifed 
in  the  fame  way.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has 
net  found  the  difference  between  a gratification  when 
new  and  when  familiar,  and  any  pleafure  which  does  not 
become  indifferent  as  it  grows  habitual.  3.  The  ea* 
gernefs  for  high  and  intenfe  delights  takes  away  the 
rcliih  from  all  others  ; and  as  fuch  delights  fall  rarely 
in  our  way,  the  greater  part  of  our  time  becomes  from 
this  caufc  empty  and  uncafy.  There  is  hardly  anjr 
delufioa  by  which  men  are  greater  fufferers  in  their 
kappinefsj  than  by  their  cx  pc  Cling  too  much  from 

what 
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n*ppj°*&-  what  tf  called  pkafure  ; that  is.  from  thofe  intenfc  dc- 
~ » lights  which  vulgarly  engrofa  the  name  of  plcafurc. 
The  very  expectation  f polls  them.  When  they  do 
come*  we  arc  often  engaged  in  taking  pains  to  per- 
fuadc  ourfclvcs  how  much  we  are  pleafed*  rather  than 
enjoying  any  pleafure  which  fpringa  naturally  out  of 
the  objtd.  And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being 
▼aflly  delighted*  we  always  go  home  fecietly  grieved 
at  milling  our  aim.  Likewile,  as  hath  been  obferved 
juft  now,  when  this  humour  of  being  prodigioutly  de- 
lighted has  once  taken  hold  of  the  imagination,  it 
hinders  us  from  providing  for  or  acquicfciog  in  thofe 
gently  Toothing  engagements*  the  due  variety  and  fuc- 
ctfiion  of  which  are  the  only  thing*  that  fupply  a con- 
tinued dream  of  happinefs. 

The  truth  ferms  to  be,  that  there  ia  a limit  at  which 
thefe  plcafurc*  foon  arrive*  and  from  which  tl»cy  ever 
afterwards  decline.  They  arc  by  necelTuy  of  fhort 
duration,  a*  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions 
beyond  a certain  length  of  time;  and  if  you  endeavour 
to  compcnfatc  for  this  imperfection  in  their  nature  by 
the  frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  lofe 
more  than  you  gain  by  the  fatigue  of  ihe  faculties  and 
the  diminution  of  fenfibility.  Wc  have  in  this  ac- 
count faid  nothing  of  the  lofs  of  opportunities  or  the 
decay  of  faculties,  which  whenever  they  happen  leave  the 
voluptuary  deditute  and  defperate  ; tea  fed  by  defirrs 
that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of  plca- 
furc* which  mud  return  no  more.  U will  alfo  be  al- 
lowed by  thofe  who  have  experienced  it,  and  perhaps 
by  thofe  alone*  that  pleafure  which  is  purchafed  by 
the  encumbrance  of  our  fortune  is  purchafed  too  dear; 
the  plcafurc  never  compcnfating  for  the  perpetual  irri- 
tation of  etnbarrafled  circumdances. 

Thefe  plcafurcs,  after  all*  have  their  value  : and  as 
the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  purfuit  of 
them,  the  old  arc  fometimes  too  remifs ; that  is*  too 
Audious  of  their  cafe  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them  which 
they  really  deferve. 

Secondly , Neither  doc*  happinefs  confid  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  pain,  labour,  care,  buflnefs,  fufpenft,  molef- 
tation,  and  **  thofe  evils  which  are  without  fuch  a 
(late  being  ufually  attended  not  with  cafe*  but  with 
depreffiun  of  fpirits,  a tafleleffneft  in  all  our  ideas* 
imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochon- 
driacal affections.  For  which  reafon  it  fcidoin  an- 
fwers  the  expectations  of  thofe  who  retire  from  their 
(hops  and  counting-houfcs  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  lcifure  and  tranquillity  ; much  lefs  of 
fuch  as  in  a fit  of  chagrin  Ihut  themfclves  up  in  cloy- 
fieri  and  hermitages,  or  qnit  the  world  and  their  ita- 
tions  in  it  for  fohtude  and  repofe. 

Where  there  exifls  a known  external  caufe  of  unca- 
finefs,  the  caufe  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneafinefs 
will  ccafe.  But  thofe  imaginary  didrefies  which  men 
feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally  tor- 
• menting,  and  fo  far  equally  real)  ; as  they  depend 
upon  no  (ingle  or  affignablc  fuhjctt  of  uneafinefs*  fo 
they  admit  oft-timesof  no  application  or  relief.  Hence  a 
moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may  fallen 
and  fpend  itfrlf,  is  to  many  a refreshment  ; as  a fit  of 
the  gout  will  fometimes  cure  the  fpleen.  And  the 
fame  of  any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a lite- 
rary controverfy,  a law-fuit,  a contctled  ele&ion*  and 
«bovc  all  gaming  ; the  pd&on  for  which,  ia  mca  of 


fortune  and  liberal  minds,  is  only  to  be  acconnted  for  ttappineft* 
on  this  principle. 

Neither  does  happinefs  confid  in  greatnefs, 
rank,  or  elevated  datiun. 

Were  it  true  that  all  fuperiority  afforded  pleafure* 
it  would  follow*  that  by  how  much  we  were  the  great- 
er, that  is*  the  more  perfons  we  were  fuperior  to,  in 
the  fame  proportion*  fo  far  as  depended  upon  this 
caufe,  wc  Ihould  be  the  happier ; but  fo  it  is,  that  no 
fuperiority  yields  any  fatisfadion,  fare  that  which  we 
poflefs  or  obtain  over  thole  with  whom  we  immediately 
compare  out  (elves.  The  (liepherd  perceives  no  plea- 
fure in  hi*  fuperiority  over  his  dog  ; die  farmer  in  his 
lupcriority  over  the  IhcpLcrd ; the  lord  in  his  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  farmer  ; nor  the  king,  Uilly,  in  his  fu- 
periurity  over  the  lord.  Superiority*  where  there  is 
no  competition,  is  fcldom  contemplated  ; what  mod 
men  indeed  are  quite  uacotifcioua  of.  But  if  the  fame 
(hepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  wrdtie,  better  than  the  pea- 
sants of  his  village  ; if  the  fanner  can  (how  better 
cattle,  if  he  keeps  a better  horfe*  or  be  fuppofed  to 
have  a longer  purfe,  than  any  farmer  in  the  hundred ; 
if  the  lord  have  more  intcrcll  in  an  ele&ion,  greater 
favour  at  court*  a better  houfc,  or  larger  cJtate,  than 
any  nobleman  in  the  county  ; if  the  king  pofTefa  a 
more  extenfive  temtoiy,  a more  powerful  fleet  or  ar- 
my, a more  fplendid  clUbtiihmcnt,  more  loyal  fubje&s, 
or  more  weight  and  authority  in  adjuiling  the  affair# 
of  uaiio.il*  than  any  prince  in  Europe  ; in  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  parties  feel  an  adual  fat  inflation  in  their  fu- 
periority. No  fuperiority  appears  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count but  a fuperiority  over  a rival.  This,  it  is  ma- 
niftd*  may  cxiit  wherever  rivalfhips  do  ; and  rivalfliipa 
fall  out  amongft  men  of  all  rauks  and  degrees.  The 
objed  of  emulation,  the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  this 
object,  makes  no  difference ; as  it  is  not  what  either 
pofCeilcs  that  conditutes  the  pleafure,  but  what  one 
poddies  more  than  the  other,  rhilofophy  fmilcs  at  the 
contempt  with  which  the  rich  and  gieat  fpeak  of  the 
petty  ftrifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor  ; not  reflec- 
ting that  thefe  ftrifes  and  competitions  arc  jull  a*  rea- 
fonablc  as  their  own*  and  the  plcafurc  which  fucccfa  af- 
fords  the  fame. 

It  appears  evident  then*  that  happinefs  docs  not 
conlift  in  greatnefs  ; fmee  what  arc  fuppofed  to  be  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  greatnefs,  the  plcafurcs  of  am- 
bition and  fuperiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all 
conditions.  But  whether  the  purfuit*  of  ambition  be 
ever  wife,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happi- 
nefs or  raifery  of  the  purfuers*  is  a different  queftion  \ 
and  a quedioa  concemiug  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  cntcruin  great  doubt.  The  plcafurc  of  fucccfs  is 
cxquifiie  ; fo  alfo  is  the  anxiety  of  the  purfuit,  and 
the  pain  of  difappointment ; and  what  is  the  word 
part  of  the  account*  the  pkafure  is  fhort  .lived.  We 
foon  ccafe  to  look  back  upon  thofe  whom  we  have 
left  behind ; new  conteds  arc  engaged  in,  new  pro- 
fpetis  unfold  themfclves ; a fucceffion  of  druggies  ia 
kept  up,  whild  there  is  a rival  left  within  the  compafs 
of  our  views  and  profeffion  ; and  when  there  is  nonfc 
the  pleafure  with  the  purfuit  is  at  au  end. 

II.  We  have  feen  what  happinefs  does  not  con  fid 
in.  Wc  arc  next  to  confider  in  what  it  does  confid. 

In  the  condud  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know 
beforehand  what  will  pkafe  us,  andwhat  plcafurcs  will 
Fp  J * hold 
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Happinefi. hold  out*  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  choice  will  be 
UUlificd  by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  ia  more 
rare  and  difficult  than  at  firft  fight  it  may  fecm  to  be  : 
For  fometimcspleafures,  which  arc  wonderfully  alluring 
and  flattering  in  the  profpeft,  torn  out  in  the  poffcl- 
iron  extremely  infipid  ; or  do  not  hold  out  as  wc  c*- 
pedted  : at  other  times  plcafures  ftsrt  up,  which  never 
entered  into  our  calculation,  aud  which  We  might  hare 
mitred  of  by  not  forefceing;  from  whence  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  we  actually  do  nufs  of  many  plca- 
fures from  the  fame  canic. 

By  reafon  of  the  original  diverfity  of  tafle,  capacity, 
and  conflitution,  obfcrvablc  in  the  human  fpccies,  and 
the  ft  ill  greater  variety  which  habit  and  faihion  have 
introduced  in  thefc  particulars;  it  is  impoflihU*  to  pio- 
pofc  any  plan  of  happinefd  which  will  fuected  to  all,  or 
any  method  of  life  which  is  univet  Tally. eligible  or  prac- 
ticable. All  that  can  be  faid  ia,  that  there  remain*  a 
prefumption  in  favour  of  thofe  conditions  of  life  in 
which  men  generally  appear  moll  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. For  though  the  apparent  happinefs  of  man- 
kind be  not  always  a true  rm-afure  of  their  real  happi- 
nefi,  it  is  the  belt  mtufurc  we  have. 

Upon  this  principle,  then,  happinefs  appears  to 
con  lill, 

t.  In  the  cxcrcife  of  the  focial  affe&iona. 

Thofe  perfons  commonly  poflefi  good  fpirits  who  have 
about  them  many  objedls  of  affedtion  aad  endearment; 
as  wife,  children,  kindred,  friends : and  to  the  want 
q£  thefc  may  be  imputed  the  peevilhnefs  of  monks,  and 
of  fuch  as  lead  a monadic  life.  Of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  indulgence  of  our  domedic  affc&ions,  and 
equally  refrcftiing  to  the  fpirits,  in  the  pleafure  which 
rcfults  from  adb  of  bounty  and  benificcnce,  exercifed 
cither  in  giving  money,  or  in  imparting  to  thofe  who 
want  it  the  affiflance  of  our  ikill  and  profeffion. 

2.  Another  main  article  of  human  happinefs  is,  the 
cxercife  of  our  faculties  either  of  body  or  mind,  in 
the  puifuit  of  fome  engaging  end. 

It  feems  to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude  of  prefent 
gratifications  can  make  the  poffrffor  happv  for  a con- 
tinuance, unlefs  he  have  forocthing  in  referve,  fome- 
thing  to  hope  for  and  look  forward  to.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  fpirits  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  any  purfuit  which  intereils  them, 
with  the  dejection  and  ennui  of  almotl  all  who  are  ei- 
ther born  to  fo  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or 
who  have  ujed  up  their  fatiafa&iona  too  foon  and 
drained  the  fourccs  of  them.  It  is  this  intolerable 
vacuity  of  mind  which  carries  the  rich  and  great  to  the 
horfc-courie.aud  the  gaming  tabic;  and  often  engages 
them  in  contcds  and  porfuies  of  which  the  fucccfs  bears 
no  proportion-to  the  folicitudc  andcxpcnce  with  which 
it  is  fought. 

The  queftion  now  occurs,  How  wc  arc  to  provide 
ourfclvo  with  a fucccflioa  of  plrafuvablc  engagements? 
This  requires  two  things:  Judgment  in  the  choice  of 
ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities  ; and  a command  of 
imagination,  fo  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judgment  has 
ztadc  choice  of  an  end,  to  teansfer  a picafure  to  the 
means ; after  which  the  end  may  be  forgotten  as  foon 
as  we  will.  Hence  thofe  pleafures  are  mod  valuable, 
not  which  arc  mod  cxquiiite  in  the  fruition,  but  mod 
productive  of  engagement  and  activity  in  the  purfuit. 

A man  who  is  iu  car  util  ii^tis  endeavour*  After  the 


happinefs  of  a future  date,  has  in  this  refpeA  an  ad*  HicjpfetHi 
vantage  over  all  the  world*  For  he  has  conllantly  * * —■ * 
before  his  eye*  anobjett  of  fupreme  importance,  pro- 
ductive of  perpetual  engagement  and  activity,  and  of 
which  the  purfuit  (which  can  be  faid  of  no  purfuit  be- 
fide*)  talk  him  to  his  life’s  end.  Yet  even  he  muik 
have  many  ends  bcfiiie  the  far  codt  but  thco  they  will 
conduct  to  that, he  fubordinate,  and  iu  fome  wayorotht* 
capable  of  being  referred  to  that,  aud  derive  their  facile 
faction,  or  an  addition  of  fatisfattion,  from  that. 

E,,gagcm*nl  *>  every  thing.  Tbc  more  figniiicaot*. 
however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better ; fuch  aa 
the  planning  of  laws,  inlf  itutions,  manufactures,  cha-* 
rities*  improvements,  public  works,  and  the  endeavour- 
ing by  our  intcrcd,  add  re  Is,  felicitations,  and  activity* 
to  carry  them  into  cffctSk  t Or,  upon  a fmallcr  fcale, 
the  procuring  of  a maintenance  and  fortune  for  our 
families,  by  a courfeof  indultry.and  application  to  ouc 
callings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  common 
occupations  of  life  ; training  up  a child  ; profccuting 
a fcheme  for  his  future  citablHhmeut ; making  our- 
fclves  mailers  of  a language  or  a faience;  improving  on 
managing  an  cilate  ; labouring  after  a piece  of  prefer- 
ment: And,  billy,  any  engagement  which  is  innocent, 
is  better  than  none  ; as  the  writing  of  a book,  tko 
building  of  a houfc,  the  laying  out  of  a garden,  the 
digging  of  a fifh-pond;  even  the  railing  of  a cucumber 
or  a tulip.  Whilll  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the 
objects  or  bufiuefs  before  it,  we  arc  commonly  happy, 
whatever  the  object  or  buiinefs  be  ; when  the  mind  is 
abfent,  aud  tht  thoughts  are  wandering  to  fomething 
elfe  than  what  is  palling  in  the  place  in  which  wc  arc, 
wc  arc  often  miferable. 

3.  The  att  in  which  the  fecrct  of  human  happinefs 
ia  a great  meafure  coniilts,  it.  to  fet  the  habits  iu  fuch  , 
a manner,  that  every  change  rnay  be  a change  for  tl*o 
better.  The  habits  themfcives  arc  much  the  lame  ; . 
for  whatever  is  made  habitual  becomes  fmooth,  and 
cafy,  and  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  :« 
like  wife  cafy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the 
advantage  is  with  thofe  habits  which  allow  of  indul* . 
gcncc  in  the  deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  re- 
ceive no  greater  pleafure  from  their  dainties  than  the 
pcafant  docs  from  his  bread  and  cheefe ; but  the  pea* 
lant  whenever  he  goes  abroad  finds  a feafl,  whereas  the 
epicure  mull  be  well  entertained  to  efcape  difguit. 

Thofe  who  fpend  evny  day  at  cards,  and  thofe  who 
go  every  day  to  plough,  pafs  their  time  much  alike)  . 
intent  upon  what  • they  -are  about,  wanting  nothings 
regretting  nothing,  they  arc  both  in  a Hate  of  eafe  ; . 

But  then,  whatever  fupendt  the  occupation  of  the  card- 
player  diftrefles  him  ; whereas  to  the  labourer,  every 
interruption  is  a icfrtihmcnt : and  this  appears  in  the 
different  effeft  that  the  Sabbath  produces  upon  tut 
two,  which  proves  a day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but  - 
a lamentable  burden  to  the  other.  Tbc  .man  who  has  . 
learned  to  live  alone,  feels  his  fpirits  enlivened  when-  • 
ever  he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave  with- 
out regret : another,  who  has  long  been  accuftomed  to  . 
a crowd  or  continual  (uccdliuu  of  company,  experien- 
ces ia  company  no  elevation  of  fpirits,  nor  any  greater 
fatisfaction  than  what  the  man  of  a retired  life  finds  ia 
his  chimney-corner.  So  far  their  conditions  art  equal: 
but  let  a change  of  place,  fortune,  or  fituation,  fepa-  * 
rale  the.  companion  from  his  circle,  his  vifitois,  hp 
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HSpfffcefs  cfub,  coir mon- room,  or  cdTer  twafe,  and  the  diffe- 
7 * rcnce  of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  conftitution  of 

the  two  habits  will  (how  itfelf.  Solitude  come*  to  the 
one  clothed  with  melancholy:  to  the  other  it  brings 
liberty  and  quiet.  You  will  fee  the  one  fretful  and 
reftlel's,  at  a lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  time,  till  the 
hour  cornea  round  that  he  can  forget  himfclf  in  bed  : 
the  other  cafy  and  fatistied,  talcing  up  his  book  or  his 
pipe  as  foou  as  he  finds  himfclf  alone  ; ready  to  admit 
any  little  amufemeat  that  calls  up,  or  to  turn  his 
hands  and  attention  to  the  tirtl  bulinefs  that  prefents 
itfelf } or  content  without  either  to  1st  llill,  and  let  his 
trains  of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain, 
without  much  ufc  perhaps  or  pleafure,  but  without 
hankering  after  any  thing  better  and  without  irrita- 
tion. A reader  who  has  inured  himfelf  to  books  of 
feicnce  and  argumentation,  if  a novel,  a well  written 
pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a narrative  of  a curious 
voyage,  or  the  journal  of  a traveller,  fall  in  his  way, 
fit*  down  to  the  upaft  with  rclrlh,  enjoys  his  enter- 
tainment while  it  laits,  and  can  return  when  it  is  over 
to  his  graver  reading  without  dittaile.  Another, 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  plcafantry,  or  whofe  curioiity  mull  be  i mere  tied 
by  perpetual  novelty,  will  confumc  a bookfcller’s  win- 
dow in  half  a foreuoon ; during  which  time  he  is  ra- 
ther in  fcarch  of  divcrfiou  than  diverted:  and  as  books 
* to  his  tallc  are  few  and  fhort  and  rapidly  read  over, 
the  Hock  is  foon  txhau.led,  whcniic  is  left  without 
refourcc  from  this  principal  fupply  of  iunocent  amuse- 
ment. 

•5o  far  as  circumilances  of  fortune  conduce  to  hap- 
pint  fs,  it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man  poHeiTes,  but 
the  increate  of  income  that  aiTords  the  .pleafure.  Two 
perfoos,  of  whom  one  begins  with  tool,  and  advances 
his  income  to  icool.  a year;  and  the  other  fets  off 
with  icool.  and  dwindles  down  to  tool,  ruay,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  fpeuding  of 
the  fame  fum  of  money  : yet  their  faiisfadtion,  fo  far 
as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different: 
the  fertes  and  fum  total  of  their  incomes  being  the 
fame,  it  makes  a wide  difference  which  end  they  be- 
gin »*• 

4.  Happincfs  con  fills  in  health  ; undrrflanding  by 
health,  not  only  freedom  from  bodily  dittempers,  but 
alfo  that  tranquillity,  hrmnefs,  ami  alacrity  of  mind, 
which  wc  call  jfbiriis.  For  the  fake  of  health,  ac- 
cording to  this  notion  of  it,  no  facrittcts  can  be  too 
great.  Whether  it  require  us  to  rclinquilh  lucrative 
fauations,  to  abllain  from  favourite  indulgences,  to 
control  intemperate  pafTions,  or  undergo  tedious  re- 
gimens ; whatever  difficulties  it  lay*  us  under,  a man, 

. who  purfues  his  happincfs  rationally  and  iclolutely, 
will  be  content  to  fubmit  to.  When  we  are  in  per- 
feft  health  and  fpirils,  we  feel  in  ourfelvcs  a happincfs 
independent  of  any  particular  outward  gratification 
whatever,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This 
is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life  ; 
aud  probably  con  dilutes,  in  a great  meafurc,  the  hap- 
pincfs of  infants  and  brutes,  efpccially  of  the  lower 
aod  fedculary  orders  of  auimals,  as  of  oyllera,  peri- 
winkles, and  the  like. 

The  above  account  of  human  bappinefii  will  julli?/ 
thefe  two  conclufioas,  which,  although  found  in  mold 
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fufiicient  reafons : 1 . 11  That  happinefs  is  prett?  equally 
diilributed  amongtt  the  different  orders  of  civil  focicty  ; 
and,  2.  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue,  even 
with  rcfpect  to  this  world’s  happincfs.” 

HAQUE,  in  onr  old  writers,  a little  hand  gun,  pro- 
hibited to  be  ul'ed  for  dciiru^tion  of  game,  See.  by  di- 
lute 35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  2 Sc  3 lid.  VI.  cap. 
14.  There  is  alio  the  half-haquc,  or  demi  haquo, 
within  the  faki  acts. 

HARAM  See  SutAOLio- 
% HARAN,  otherwife  Chars.*  in  Mcfopotamia,  a 
city  celebrated  for  having  beeu  the  place  where  Abra»- 
ham  firfl  retreated  after  he  left  Ur  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32); 
and  where  Terab,  Abraham’s  father,  died  and  was  bu- 
ried. Thither  it  was  like  wife  that  Jacob  retired  to  l.abaa 
when  he  fled  from  the  indignation  of  his  brother  Efau 
(id.  xxvii.  45.  xxviii.  10,  &c.)  Latlly,  at  Hanm  or 
Charrse  in  Mcfopotamia,  Craifus  the  Roman  general 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthian*.  Haran 
was  fituated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Che- 
bar,  at  a good  dillauce  from  the  place  whcic  thefe  two 
rivers  jein. 

HARANGUE,  a modern  French  name  for  a fpcech 
or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public. — Menage  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Italian  arengat  which  fignifies  - 
the  fame ; formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  arri/igo,  . 
“ a juft,  or  place  of  jufting.”  Others  derive  it  from 
the  Latin  aroy  ••  altar  by  rcafon  the  (ir(t  harangue*  • 
were  made  before  altars:  whence  the  verfe  of  Juvenal,  • 

Ant  LugJmnmjis  rhdar  dtiimrvi  ad  mam. 

Harangues  were  pfually  made  by  the  generals,  . 
previous  to  an  engagement  both  amongfl  the  Greeks  - 
and  Romans.  An  harangue  on  fuch  occaiions  was 
called  dllocutio.  See  A llucutio. 

The  word  is  slfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  viz, 
fora  too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unlea&mablc  Ipccch  or 
declamation. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  . 
having  four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a day’s  jour-  - 
ney  before  the  court  when  it  travels,  to  provide  lodge* 
iogs,  dec. 

HARBOROUGH,  a town  of  Leiceilcrfhirc, 
miles  from  Lundou.  It  is  a great  thoroughfare 
in  tbe  road  to  Derby,  near  the  idurcc  of  the  river 
Welland  ; and  was  famous,  in  Camden’s  lime,  for  its 
beat!  lair,  where  the  bell  horfes  and  colts  are  llill  fold. 
Its  fairs  are  April  29.' and  Oil.  19.  The  market  is  * 
on  Tuefday,  lor  the%lc  of  which  the  Earl  of  Harbo- 
rough  has  lately  built  a ueat  markct-huufe  at  his  own  - 
cape  nee.  Hue  is  a good  frcc-fchool,  aud  a fair  cha-  - 
pel  of  eafe  to  Great- Bowden  its  parith. 

HARBOUR,  a general  name  given  to  any  fea-port  - 
or  havcu;  as  alfo  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring 
(hipping,  although  at  a great  diilance  from  the  fea. 
The  qualities  requilite  in  a good  harbour  arc,-  that  the 
bottom  be  entiiely  free  from  rocks  or  (hallows;  that  t 
the  opening  be  oi  fuilicient  extent  to  admit  the  eu* 
trance  or- departure  of  large  (hips  without  difficulty  ; . 
that  it  (hould  have  good  anchoring-ground,  and  be  . 
cafy*of  accefs  ; that  it  (hould  be  well  defended  from  . 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  lea ; that  it  (hould  have  • 
room  and  convenience  to  receive  die  (hipping  of  difle* 
rent  nations,  and  thofe  which  are  laden  with  different  i 
roerchandifes  ; that  it  be  furniihed  with  a good  light- 
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«|,b,rg  Ingh  &c.  In  oilier  to  remove  or  fecure  the  veflcU  coo- 
UitJacC*  ta,Qc^  therein ; and,  finally,  that  it  have  pleuty  of 
v wood,  and  other  materials  for  firing,  befides  hemp, 

iron,  mariner*,  Sc C. 

HARBURG,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  thedrcle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  fcated  on 
the  river  Elbe  over  againft  Hamburgh.  It  was  fur- 
vounded  with  walls  in  1355 ; and  30  years  after,  a ftrong 
callle,  which  Hill  remains,  was  built  by  the  bilhop. 
E.  Long.  9.  41.  N.  Lat.  53.  51. 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a greater  degree  of 
hardnefs  to  bodies  than  they  had  before. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  hardening  iron  and  fled,  as 
by  hammering  them,  quenching  them  in  cold  water, 
&c.  See  Steel. 

Cafe-  H asdbxing.  See  C.UK- Hardening. 

HARDERWICK,  a town  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, in  Dutch  Gurlderland.  It  is  a well  built  town, 
and  the  chief  of  the  fea  ports  of  this  province.  It  has 
feveral  good  buildings,  particularly  the  great  church, 
which  is  much  admired.  In  1648  the  public  febool 
here  was  .turned  into  an  univerfity.  The  French  did 
it  a great  deal  of  damage  in  1672;  Gnce  which  time  it 
has  been  on  the  decline.  E.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat. 
52.  *4. 

HARDNESS,  in  bodies,  a property  direfUy  op- 
posite to  fluidity  ; by  which  they  refid  the  impreflion 
of  any  other  fubflance,  fometimes  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree. As  fluidity  has  been  found  to  confill  in  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  a body  upon  one  another  in 
eonfequence  of  a certain  a&ion  of  the  univerfal  fluid 
or  elementary  fire  among  them  ; we  mud  conclude 
that  hardnefs  con  fills  in  the  abfcnce  of  this  action,  or 
a deficiency  of  what  is  called  latent  beat.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  obferving,  that  there  is  an  intermediate  (late 
betwixt  hardnefs  and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  will 
yield  to  a certain  force,  though  they  Hill  make  a con- 
Hderable  refiflancc.  This  is  principally  obferved  in  the 
metals,  and  is  the  foundation  of  their  du&iUty.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  this  laft  property,  as  well  as 
fluidity,  is  entirely  dependent  on  a certain  quantity  of 
btent  heat  ah  for  bed,  or  otherwife  ailing  within  the 
fubflance  itfelf;  for  all  the  metals  are  rendered  hard 
by  hammcfing,  and  foft  by  being  put  again  into  the 
fire  and  kept  there  for  fome  time.  The  former  ope- 
ration tenders  them  hot  as  well  as  bard  { probably,  as 
Dr  Black  obferves,  bccaufc  the  particles  of  metal  are 
thus  forced  nearer  one  anothei^  and  thofe  of  fire 
fqueezed  out  from  among  them.  By  keeping  them 
fur  fome  time  in  the  fire,  that  element  infinuates  itfelf 
again  among  the  particles,  and  arranges  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  fo  that  the  du&ility  returns. 
By  a fecond  hammering  this  property  is  again  deflroy- 
ed,  returning  on  a repetition  of  the  heating,  or  anneal- 
4ng  as  it  is  called  ; and  fo  on,  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Hardnefs  appears  to  diminifh  the  cohefion  of  bodies 
in  fome  degree,  though  their  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardnefs.  Thus,  glafs  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle  ; but  flint,  though  ft  ill 
harder  than  glafs,  is  much  lefs  brittle.  Among  the 
snetals,  however,  thefe  two  properties  feem  to  be  more 
conne&ed,  though  even  here  the  connexion  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Steel,  the  hardeH  of  all  the  metals, 
is  indeed  the  mod  brittle  ; but  lead,  the  fofteft,  is  not 
the  mod  du&ilc.  Neither  is  hardnefs  conne&cd  with 
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the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies  j for  a diamond,  the  Hardoaf*, 
hardell  fubllance  in  nature,  is  little  more  than  half 
the  weight  of  the  lighted  metal.  As  little  is  it  con-  * 1 i. 
nedled  with  the  coldoefs,  elcdtrical  properties,  or  any 
other  quality  with  which  wc  arc  acquainted  > fo  that 
though  the  principle  above  laid  down  may  be  accepted 
as  a general  foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a great  num- 
ber of  particulars  remain  yet  to  be  dilcuvercd  before  we 
can  offer  any  fatisfaclory  explanation. 

All  bodies  become  harder  by  cold ; but  this  if  not 
the  only  means  of  their  doing  fo,  for  fome  become 
hard  by  heat  as  well  aa  cold.  Thus,  water  becomes 
hard  by  cold  when  it  is  frozen,  bur  it  becomes  much 
harder  when  ita  fleam  is  paffed  over  red-hot  iron,  and 
it  ^ters  the  fubflance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with 
which  it  becomes  almuft  as  hard  as  glafs. 

Mr  Quift  and  others  have  conflru&ed  tables  of  the 
hardnefs  of  different  fubftanccs.  The  method  purfued 
in  conftrudting  thefe  tables  was  by  obfenring  the  order 
in  which  they  were  able  to  cut  or  make  any  impreflion 
upon  one  another.  The  following  table,  extracted 
from  M.  Magellan’s  edition  of  Cronttedt’s  Mineralogy, 
was  taken  from  Dr  Quid,  Bergman,  and  Mr  Kirwan. 

The  iirft  column  (howt  d ‘ - - - 

the  fpecific  gravity. 

Diamond  from  Ormus 
Pink  diamond 
Bluilh  diamond 
Yellowilh  diamond 
Cubic  diamond 
Ruby 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 
Ruby  fmncll 
Deep  blue  fapphire 
Ditto  pilcr 

Topaz  * * * 

Whitilh  ditto  • 

Bohemian  ditto 
Emerald 
Garnet 
Agate 
Onyx 
Sardonyx 
Occid.  amethyfl 
Cry  dal 
Cornelian 
Green  jafper 
Rcddifh  yellow  ditto 
Schoerl 
Tourmaline 

Quart!  - - • 

Opal 

Chryfolite 
Zcolytc 
Fluor 

Calcareous  fpar 
Gypfum  * • 

Chalk 

HARDOUIN  (John),  a learned  French  Jefuit  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  known  by  the  re- 
markable paradoxes  he  advanced  in  his  writings  j this 
in  particular,  That  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  except  Cicero’s  works,  Virgil’s  Geor- 
gies, Horace’s  fatires  and  epiilflet,  and  Pliny’s  natu- 
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2,6 
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3,6 
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Hardwick*  r>l  hiftory,  are  mere  forgeries.  He  died  at  Pari*  in 
1729,  »gvd  83.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  An 

■ edition  of  Pliny’s  natural  hiftory,  with  notes,  which 

* is  much  cftcemcd.  2.  An  edition  of  the  councils, 

which  made  much  noife.  3.  Chronology  reftored 
by  medals,  4to.  4.  A commentary  on  the  New  Tc- 
ftament,  folio  ; in  which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  preached  in  Latin,  &c. 
HARDWICKE.  Sec  York. 

HARE,  in  zoology.  Sec  Lepus. 

The  hare  is  a bead  of  tenery,  or  of  the  foreft,  but 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  reckoned  four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode  : fome  live  in  the  mountains,  fome  in 
the  fields,  fome  in  marihes,  and  fome  wander  about 
every  where.  The  moun'.ain-hares  are  the  fwifteft, 
the  field- hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  and  thofc  of  the 
marihes  are  the  flowed  : but  the  wandering  hares  are 
the  mod  dangerous  to  follow  ; for  they  are  cunning  in 
the  ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  and,  knowing  the 
ncareft  ways,  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  dogs,  and  the  difeouragement  of  the 
hunters.  See  the  article  Hosting. 

Harrs  and  rabbits  are  very  mifehievous  to  new 
planted  orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  barks  of  the  ten- 
der and  young  trees  for  their  food.  They  do  alfo  the 
fame  fort  of  mifehief  to  nurferies  ; for  the  prevention 
of  which,  fome  bind  ropes  about  the  trees  up  to  fuch 
a height  as  they  are  able  to  reach  ; fome  daub  them 
with  tar ; but  though  this  keeps  off  the  hares,  it  is 
itfclf  mifehievous  to  the  trees  ; but  this  hurtful  pro- 
perty of  it  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
kind  of  fat  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incorporating  them 
well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  them  till  that  time  the  next  jear,  without  any 
danger  from  thefe  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  hard 
weather  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  other  food  is 
fcarce,  that  thefe  creatures  feed  on  the  barks  of  trees. 

People  who  have  the  care  of  wanrens,  pretend  to  an 
odd  way  of  making  hares  fat  when  they  get  them 
there.  This  is  the  ftomring  up  their  ears  with  wax, 
tnd  rendering  them  deaf.  'Hie  hare  is  fo  timorous  a 
creature,  that  (he  is  continually  liftening  after  every 
noife,  and  will  run  a long  way  on  the  leaf!  fufpicion  of 
danger  ; fo  that  fhc  always  eats  in  tenor,  and  runs  her- 
felf  out  of  flefh  continually.  Thefe  arc  both  prevent- 
ed by  her  feeding  in  a fafe  place,  and  that  without  ap- 
prehenfion  ; and  they  fay  flic  will  always  readily  be 
fattened  in  this  way. 

Though  the  hare  lives  on  vegetables  and  water  onljf, 
yet  the  habitual  exercife  of  this  animal  exalts  its  falls, 
and  renders  it  fomewhat  alcalefcrnt;  and  this  tendency 
is  much  incrcafed,  if  it  is  killed  immediately  after  be- 
ing heated  by  ftrong  exercife. 

Java  Ham.  See  M01. 

Ham's  Ear,  in  botany.  See  Busleurum. 

HARE  (Dr  Francis),  an  Englilh  bifliop,  ofwhofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  fchool, 
and  from  that  foundation  became  a member  of  King’s 
college,  Cambridge  j where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the 
marauia  of  Blandford,  only  fon  of  the  illuftrious  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him  chaplain-general 
to  the  army.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Worcefter,  and  from  thence  was  promoted  to  the  bi- 
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ihopric  of  Cbichefler,  which  he  held  with  the  cleaner}'  Han  (bury 
of  St  Paul’s  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740.  „ D 
He  was  difmiffed  from  being  chaplain  to  George  1.  in 
1718,  by  the  ftrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr  Mofs  and  Dr  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diftioguifh- 
cd  rank  for  parts  and  learning. — About  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Anne’s  reign  he  published  a remarkable 
pamphlet,  intituled,  The  difficulties  and  difeourage- 
ments  which  attend  the  ltudy  of  the  feriptures,  10 
the  way  of  private  judgment  :•  fo  order  to  fhew,  that 
fincc  fuch  a ftady  of  the  feriptures  is  an  indifpen fable 
duty,  it  concerns  all  Chriilian  focietici  to  remove,  as 
much  as  poffible,  thofe  difeouragements.  In  this  work, 
his  manner  appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  con- 
vocation fell  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  really  againft  the* 
ftudy  of  the  holy  feriptures  : and  Whifton  fays,  that 
finding  this  piece  likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  he 
was  feeking  for,  he  aimed  to  conceal  his  being  the. 
author.  He  publifiicd  many  pieces  againft  bifhop 
Hoadly,  in  the  Bangorian  Controverfy,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  alfo  other  learned  works,  which  were  colle&cd  af* 
ter  his  death,  and  publilhed  in  four  vols.  8vo.  z.  An- 
edition  of  Terence,  with  notes,  in  410.  3.  The  book 
of  Pfalms  in  the  Hebrew,  put  into  the  original  poeti- 
cal metre,  410.  In  this  lift  work,  he  pretends  to  have* 
difeovered  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypothecs,  though  de- 
fended by  fome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by  fevcral  learn- 
ed men,  particularly  by  Dr  Lowth  in  his  Metric* 

Hare an*  brrrit  confutation  annexed  to  his  leftures  De 
Sacra  Pocfi  Hcbrconim . 

HARESBURY  a town  of  Wiltfhire,  on  the  Willy,, 
near  Warminftcr,  94  miles  from  London,  is  in  old  re- 
cords called  Hcightjbury,  or  Heyt/hiry  ; and  now  it  is 
writ  Hatchbury.  It  was  once  the  feat  of  the  emprefs 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  May  14th,  and  September 
15th  * and  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince 
Henry  VL  it  being  an  ancient  borough  by  preferip- 
tion.  There  is  an  almfhoufe  here  for  1 2 poor  men  and 
a woman.  Here  is  a collegiate  church  with  four  pre- 
bendaries, and  a free  fchool,  and  the  place  is  governed 
by  a bailiff  and  burgefles. 

HARFLEUR  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy  ; but  is  now  a poor  place,  on  account  of 
its  fortifications  being  demolished,  and  its  harbour 
choaked  up.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifti,  by  affault, 
in  the  year  1415.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lizarda, 
near  the  Seine,  five  miles  fiom  Havre  <Je  Grace,  forty 
nerth-weft  of  Rouen,  and  one  hundred  and  fix  north- 
weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  o.  1 7.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HA  RIOT,  or  Heriot,  in  law,  a due  belonging 
ti  a lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  confiding  of  the 
beft  bcaft,  either  horfe,  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ; and  in  fome  manors  the  beft 
goods,  piece  of  plate.  See . are  called  hariots. 

Hariot  (Thomas),  See  Harriot. 

HARLECII,  a town  of  Mcrioncthftiire,  in  north 
Wales.  It  is  feated  on  a rock,  on  the  fca-fhore  ; and  it 
but  a poor  place,  though  the  (hire-town,  and  fends  a 
member  to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  a ftrong 
handfome  cattle,  which  was  a garrifon  for  Charles  I. 
in  the  civil  wars,  for  which  rcafon  it  was  afterwards 
demolifhed  by  the  parliament.  W.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
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J'srfrian,  collcfitoa  of  ufcful  and  curious  tnanufcripti,  begun 
"Harlem.  ncar  t|lc  t,f  |hc  la  ft  century,  by  Robert  Har- 
' ley  of  Brampton  Bryan*  Efqj  in  Hereford  ihirc,  after- 
wards  carl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high-treafurer  j and 
which  was  conduced  upon  the  plan  of  the  great 
6ir  Robert  Cotton.  He  published  his  firll  confrJer- 
able  collection  in  Auguft  1705,  and  in  lefs  than  ten 
years  he  got  together  near  2500  rare  and  curious 
MSS.  Soon  after  this,  the  celebrated  Dr  George 
Hicks,  Mr  Anftis  garter  king  at  arms,  bifltop  Ni- 
ce lion,  and  many  other  eminent  antiquaries,  not  only 
offered  him  their  affillancc  in  procuring  MSS.  but 
prefented  him  with  fcveral  that  were  very  valuable. 
Being  thus  encouraged  to  perfeverance  by  bis  fuccrfs, 
lie  kept  many  perfuns  employed  in  purchafing  MSS. 
for  him  abroad,  giving  them  written  inftruttions  for 
..their  conduft.  By  tliefe  means  the  MS.  library  was, 
Jn  the  year  1721,  incrcafcd  to  near  6000  books,  14,000 
original  charters,  and  500  rolls. 

On  the  21ft  of  May  17*4  lord  Oxford  died:  but 
)iis  fon  Edward,  who  fuccecded  to  hi*  honours  and 
rAatc,  A ill  farther  enlarged  the  collcftion  ; fo  that  when 
,)te  died,  June  16th  17a.  1,  it  coufiAcd  of  8000  volumes, 
fcveral  of  them  containing  diftind  and  independent 
Jreatifca,  bciidcs  many  loofe  papeis  which  have  been 
Jincc  lorted  and  bound  up  in  volumes  ; and  above 
.40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  letters  patent,  grants, 
and  other  deeds  and  inftruments  of  great  antiquity. 

The  principal  delign  of  making  this  collection  was 
-Jthe  eftablithment  of  a MS.  EngWh  hi  Aorical  library, 
and  the  refeuing  from  deftrudion  fuch  national  re- 
cords as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  collec- 
tors : but  lord  Oxford's  plan  was  more  extenfivc  ; for 
Jiis  colled  ion  abounds  alfo  with  curious  MSS.  in  every 

Jcience. ThiscoDcdion is  now  in  the  BritiihMufseuin; 

x»nd  an  enumeration  of  it*  contents  may  be  feen  in  tlie 
Annual  Rcgi&cr,  vi.  140,  &c.  # 

HARLEM,  a town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  Gtuated  on  tlie  river  Spaircn,  in  E Long.  $. 
17.  N.  I -at.  53.  22.  It  is  a large  and  populous  city, 
*md  Hands  near  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  with  which 
jt  has  a communication,  as  well  as  with  Amftcrdam  and 
iq  dcn,  by  means  of  fcveral  canals.  Schemes  have 
-been  often  formed  for  draining  of  this  lake,  but  were 
never  put  in  execution.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town  lies 
a wood,  cut  into  delightful  walks  and  villas.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  fiegc  which  it  held  out  againA 
the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1573  ; the  towniincn, 
befoic  they  capitulated,  being  reduced  to  cat  the  vi- 
left  animals,  and  even  leather  and  grafs.  The  inhabi- 
tants correfponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a 
.confideiable  time  by  means  0/  carrier-pigeons.  Har- 
lem, as  is  well  known,  claims  the  invention  of  printing ; 
pnd  »n  fad,  the  firft  eflays  of  the  art  arc  indifpuiably 
to  be  attributed  to  Laurentius,  a magiftratc  of  that 
city.  [SeeLAVREHTius,  m&fHjflmy  *f)  Prikting.] 
Before  the  Reformation,  Harlem  was  a bifhop’a  fee  ; 
and  the  Pa  pi  As  Aill  greatly  outnumber  the  ProteAants. 
An  academy  of  Gfienccs  was  founded  here  in  1752. 
V aft  quantities  of  linen  and  thread  are  bleached  here  ; 
the  wateis  of  the  lake  having  a peculiar* quality,  which 
renders  them  very  fit  for  that  purpofe. — A fort  of 
phrenfy  w ith  regard  to  flowers,  particularly  tulips,  once 
prevailed  here,  in  confcquence  of  which  the  molt  beauti- 
ful forts  were  bought  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price. 
14$. 


HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  a buffoon,  H&rfc* 
dreffed  in  party-coloured  cloaths;  anfwering  much  the  11 
fame  purpofe  as  a merry-andrew  or  jtck-pudJing  in 
our  drolls,  011  mountebanks  11  age  j,  &c.  We  have  al- 
fo  introduced  the  harlequin  upon  our  theatres;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  Handing  characters  in  the  modern 
grotcfque  or  pantomime  entertainments.-— The  term 
took  its  rife  fioin  a famous  Italian  comedian  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  111.  and  who  frequenting 
the  hbui'c  of  M.  de  Harlay,  his  companions  ufed  to 
call  him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harlay  ; a name  which 
has  defeended  to  all  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  and  pro- 
feffion. 

HARLEV  (Robert),  earl  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer, was  the  eldclt  fon  of  8ir  Edward  Harley,  and 
born  in  1661.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and 
his  fon  raifed  a troop  of  norfe  at  their  own  cxpencc  ; 
and  after  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and  queen  Ma- 
ry, he  obtained  a feat  in  parliament.  His  promotions 
were  rapid  : in  1702,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons ; in  17C4,  he  was  fworn  of  queen 
Anne’s  privy  council,  and  tlie  fame  year  made  fccre- 
tary  of  if  ate  ; in  1 706,  he  aCted  as  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  the  treaty  of  Uniou  ; and  in  1710,  was 
appointed  a commiffiomr  of  the  treafury,  and  chancel- 
lor and  undcr-treafurtT  of  the  exchequer.  A daring 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  March  S.  1711,  by  the 
marquis  of  Guifcard  a French  papift  ; who,  when  un- 
der an  examination  before  a committee  of  the  privy 
council,  rtabbed  him  with  a penknife.  Of  this  wound, 
however,  he  foon  recovered  ; and  was  the  fame  year 
created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high-treafurer,  which 
office  he  reiigned  juft  before  the  queen’s  death.  He 
was  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  1715,  and  commit-  * 
ted  to  the  Tower;  but  was  cleared  by  trial,  and  dii*d  . 
in  1724*  His  character  has  been  varioufly  represent- 
ed, but  cannot  be  here  di feu  fled.  He  was  not  only  an 
cnco&rager  of  literature,  but  the  greateft  collector  in 
his  lime  of  curious  books  and  MSS.  his  collc&iou  of 
which  makes  a capital  part  of  the  Lritith  Mufeucn. 

Sec  Hakluan  Coilcditm. 

HARLING.  See  Hkrlimg. 

HARLINGEN,  a fra-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  WcA  Fricfland.  Ir  llar.ds  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Zayder  fca,  at  the  mouth  of  a large  canal, 
in  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat*  53.  12.  It  was  only  a 
hamlet  till  about  the  year  1234,  when  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  fca  ; and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  became  a 
confiderablc  town.  In  1579,  it  was  con fiderably  en- 
larged by  the  care  of  William  prince  of  Orange.  It 
is  now  very  well  fortified,  and  it  naturally  A rung,  as 
the  adjacent  country  can  vety  eaftly  be  laid  under  wa- 
ter. The  city  is  fquare  ; and  the  ftrects  arc  handfoine, 
ftiaight,  and  clean,  with  canals  in  the  middle  of  them.  It 
has  five  gates;  four  toward*  the  land,  and  one  towards 
the  Tea  ; but  though  the  harbour  is  good,  yet  vrllcls  of 
great  burden  cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are  light- 
ened, for  want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  of 
Fricfland  has  its  feat  here.  The  manufactures  arc  fait, 
bricks,  and  tiles  ; a confiderablc  trade  is  alfo  carried 
on  in  all  forts  of  linen  doth,  and  the  adjacent  country 
yields  abundance  of  com  and  good  paftures. 

HAR  LOCH,  or  Harleich,  a town  of  Merioncth- 
ftiire,  in  North  Wales,  223  miles  from  London,  on 
the  fca  cuaft,  near  the  north -wdl  point  of  the  county. 

It 
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It  is  naturally  ftrcng,  a garrifon  being  kept  here  for 

Har™1  the  Security  of  the  coaft-  Its  caftlc  Jtca  now  in  ruins. 

. The  town,  though  a corporation  and*govcrncd  by  a 

rr  ay  or,  makes  but  a very  mi  an  appearance.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

HARLOT,  a woman  given  to  incontinency,  or 
that  make*  a habit  or  a trade  of  prnftituting  lur 
body.— The  word  is  fnppofctl  to  be  ufrd  for  the  di- 
minutive n'korelet,  a “ little  whore.” — Others  detive  it 
from  Jlrhtta,  m HI  rets  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  mother  to  William  the  Conqueror:  Camden  dc- 
lives  it  from  one  slrlvikut  concubine  to  Wikiatn  the 
Conqueror;  Others  from  the  Italian  Arlotta , **  a pioud 
whore.” 

Harlots  were  tolerated  amongft  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romms.  Fornication  indeed  was  prohibited  among 
the  Jews,  under  fevere  penalties  ; but  thefe  they  ex- 
plained as  extending  only  to  women  of  their  own  na- 
tion. The  public  Hews  were  then  fore  llockcd  with 
foreign  proditutes,  who  feem  to  have  been  taken  un- 
der the  proteAion  of  government.  Hence  appears  the 
reafon  why  the  word /vupr  wmss  is  often  found  to 
fignify  a hailot.  Proftitutes  at  liift  wore  veils  or 
maJks  ; but  by  and  by  thiir  mode  fly  was  entirely  put 
to  fl»ght,  and  they  went  abroad  baic-faced.  At  Athens 
the  proditutes  w’tre  generally  fli augers ; and  fuel)  as 
debauched  an  Athenian  female  were  liable  to  a penal- 
ty. To  frequent  the  public  flews  was  not  hi  Id  dif- 
gracefo! ! The  W'iftft  of  the  Heathen  fages  allowrd  it! 
Solon  permitted  coaini<-«  whores  to  go  publicly  to 
the  young  nun  who  had  engaged  them,  and  cntouia- 
ged  the  youth  of  Athens  to  gratify  their  lufl  with  thefe, 
rather  than  feduce  and  debauch  the  wins  or  daughters 
of  citizens.  Cato  the  Ccnfor  was  of  the  fame  lenti- 
ments;  and  Cicero  challenges  all  pciJons  to  r.aine  a 
time  when  nun  were  either  reproved  for  this  practice, 
or  not  countenanced  in  it.  Amongft  the  Jews,  the 
harlots  ufed  to  ply  in  the  highways  and  itreets  of  ci- 
ties ; at  Athens  they  frequented  the  ccramicus,  feiros, 
a-d  the  old  forum.  --  In  tome  places  they  were  dillin- 
gu  idled  by  thtir  drefs  from  other  women.  Corinth 
was  a icmarkable  nu-fery  of  harlots,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  noted  Lass.  ThtiraccomplirtirncftU  wt  tc  oftentimes 
great,  in  a!)  the  polite  and  elegant  parts  of  female  edu- 
cation, viz  philtfophy,  dancing,  (urging,  rhetoric,  &c. 
Afpalia,  the  miflrtfs  of  Pericles,  was  admired  by  So- 
crates for  her  learning.  The  more  accompli flied  pro- 
ftitutc*  frequently  emaffed  large  fortunes ; a remark- 
able  inflaricc  of  which  vve  have  in  Phrync,  who  offered 
to  tebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  when  deftroyed  by 
Alexander,  on  condition  that  they  would  perpttuate 
her  memory  and  pioftflum  by  an  infcripticn.  Profti- 
tntes  at  Rome  w-erc  obliged  to  fix  a bid  ovet  their 
doors,  iudicatirg  their  charsdlcr  and  profeffion.  It 
was  alfo  cuftomary  (or  them,  to  change  their  names, 
after  they  had  fignlficd  to  the  prxtor  their  intention 
of  leading  fuch  a diflbluli  life  : this  they  did,  becaufc 
thi  ir  trade  was  uftUxoqyug  their  birth  and  condition; 
but  they  rc-affnmcd  their  family  nmr.es  when  they 
quitted  their  infamous  mode  of  living.  Women 
wlufe  grandfather,  father,  or  kulband,  had  been  a Ro- 
meo knight,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  make  a 
public  profeflion  of  lewdiuf*. 

HARMATTAN,  thi  name  of  a remarkable  perio- 
dical wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  A- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I.  • 


frica  towards  the  At’antic  ocean.  Of  this  wind  wc 
have  the  billowing  account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf 
actions,  vol.  71.  furniihed  by  Mr  Norris,  a gentleman 
who  h.ul  frequent  opportunities  of  obrerving  its  la  ngu- 
htr  properties  and  cflcCta. 

“ On  that  part  of  the  coart  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween Cape  Vtrd  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  caftcrly  wind 
prt  vails  during  the  month  $ of  December,  January,  and 
February,  which  by  the  Fantccs,  a nation  on  the  Gold 
craft,  is  called  the  //•  mnaitM.  ('ape  Verd  is  in  1 fv 
latitude,  and  Cape  Lopez  in  l S.  latitude;  and  the 
coalt  between  thefe  two  Capes  runs,  in  an  phltquc  di- 
rection, nearly  from  W.  S.  W.  to  L.  S.  E.  forming 
a range  of  upwards  of  2100  miles.  At  the  ifles  dc 
Los,  which  arc  a little  to  the  northward  of  .Sierra  Le- 
one, ami  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Verd,  it  blows  from 
the  E.  S.  E.  on  the  Gold  coaft  from  the  N.  E.  and  at 
Cape  Lopez,  and  the  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.  N.  E* 
This  wind  is  by  the  French  and  Portuguese,  who  fre- 
quent the  Gold  coall,  called  (imply  the  N.  E.  wind, 
the  quarter  from  which  it  blows.  The  Englilh,  who 
foinciimts  borrow  words  and  pbtafca  from  the  Fantrc 
language,  which  is  ltfs  guttural  and  more  harmonious 
than  that  of  their  neighbours,  adopt  the  Faiuee  word 
Hsrmattan. 

The  haimattan  comes  on  indiscriminately  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  moon*  and  continues  fometimes  only  a day 
or  two,  fume  times' five  or  fix  days,  and  ft  has  been 
known  to  Lift  hi  teen  or  fixtren  days.  There  arc  gene- 
rally three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  feafon.  It  blows 
with  a moderate  force,  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  fea- 
breeze  (which  every  day  fets  in  during  the  fair  feafon 
front  the  W.  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W);  but  fomewhat 
ftrongcr  than  the  land  wind  at  night  ftom  the  N.  and 
N.  N W. 

1.  A fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
always  accompanies  the  haimattan  The  gloom  occa- 
(ioned  by  this  fog  is  fo  great,  as  fometimes  to  make 
even  near  objects  obfeure.  The  Engliih  fort  at  Why- 
dab  (lands  about  the  midway  between  the  French  and 
Foituguefc  forts,  and  not  quite  a quarter  ofn  mile  from 
either,  yet  very  often  from  thcncc  neither  of  the  other 
forts  tan  be  dii'covered.  The  fun,  concealed  the  great- 
cll  part  of  the  day,  appears  only  a few  hours  about 
noon,  and  then  of  a mild  red,  exciting  no  painful  feu- 
fat  ion  on  the  eye. 

2.  Extreme  tbynefa  makes  another  extraordinary 
property  of  this  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  liarmattan  ; nor  is  there  the  lead  ap- 
pra ranee  of  muitlure  in  the  atmofphtre.  Vegetables 
of  every  kind  are  very  much  injured;  all  ti  nder  plants, 
and  tnoft  of  tjie  productions  of  the  garden,  are  de- 
ft myed  ; the  graf*  wiihcrs,  and  becomes  dry  like  hay; 
the  vigorous  evergreens  likewife  fed  its. pernicious  in- 
fluence ; the  branches  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  lime- 
trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither,  and  if 
the  haimattan  continues  to  blow  for  10  or  12  days, 
are  fp  parched,  as  to  be  tartly  rubbed  to  dull  between 
the  fingers : the  fruit  of  thefe  trees,  deprived  of  its 
nouriftimer.t,  and  ftinted  in  its  growth,  only  appears 
to  ripen,  for  it  hccciT.es  yellow  aud  diy,  with- 
out acquiring  half  the  ufual  lize.  The  natives  take 
this  opportunity  of  the  extreme  dryoefs  of  the  grafs 
aud  young  trees  to  fet  fire  to  them,  efpeciaily  near 

Q__q  their 
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Htrtiat-  their  roads,  not  only  to  keep  thofe  roads  open  to  tra- 
. un‘  velim,  but  to  deftroy  the  (heltcr  which  long  grafs,  and 
*’*’ri  thickets  of  young  tree*,  would  afford  to  (kulkiog  par* 
tie*  of  their  enemies-  A fire  thus  lighted  flics  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  to  endanger  thofc  who  travel : in  that 
fituation,  a common  method  of  efcapc  is,  on  diicover- 
iog  a fire  to  windward,  to  fet  the  grafs  on  fire  10  lee- 
ward, and  then  follow  your  own  lire.  There  are  other 
extraordinary  eiTecki  produced  by  the  extreme  drynefs 
•f  the  harmatun. 

The  parching  effedb  of  this  wind  are  likewife  <«• 
dint  on  the  external  parti  of  the  body.  The  eyes, 
noil  rib,  lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  diy  and  uncafy, 
and  drink  ia  often  required,  not  fo  much  to  quench 
third,  as  to  remove  a painful  aridity  in  the  faucet. 
The  lips  and  nofc  become  fore,  and  even  chapped;  and 
though  the  cir  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a troubklomc  fen- 
fation  of  prickling  heat  on  the  Ann.  If  the  harroat- 
tan  continues  four  or  five  days,  the  fcarf  ikin  peels  off, 
firll  from  the  hands  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  if  it  continues  a day  or  two 
longer.  Mr  Norris  obftrvcd,  that  when  fweat  was  ex- 
cited by  cxercife  on  thofc  parts  which  were  covered 
by  his  cloaths  from  the  weather,  it  was  peculiarly  a- 
crid,  and  tailed,  on  applying  his  tongue  to  his  arm, 
fomething  like  fpirits  of  bartlhorn  diluted  with  water. 

3.  Salubrity  forms  a third  peculiarity  of  the  bar. 
tnattan.  Though  this  wind  if  fo  very  prejudicial  to 
vegetable  life,  and  occafions  fuch  difsgrceable  parching 
effect*  on  the  human  f pecks,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive 
to  health.  Thofc  labouring  under  fluxes  and  in- 
termitting fevers  generally  recover  in  an  harmattan. 
Thofe  weakened  by  fevers,  and  finking  under  evacua- 
tions for  the  cure  of  them,  particularly  bleeding,  which 
is  often  injudicioufly  repeated,  have  their  lives  fared, 
and  vigour  reftored,  in  fpite  of  the  doCkor.  It  (lops 
the  progit  fs  of  epidemic* ; the  fmall-[>ox,  remittent 
fevers,  flee.  not  only  difappear,  but  th'.tfe  labouring  un- 
der thefe  d:  hafts  when  an  harmatun  comes  on,  are 
almotl  certain  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  InfvCtion  appears 
not  then  to  be  ralily  communicated  even  by  art.  In 
the  year  17 70,  there  were  on  board  the  Unity,  at 
WhydaH.  shove  300  Haves ; the  fmalhpox  broke  out 
among  them,  and  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  ; thofe 
who  were  inoculated  befoic  the  bar  matt  an  came  on, 
got  very  well  through  the  difeufe.  About  70  were  in- 
oculated a day  or  two  after  the  harmattan  fet  in,  but 
no  one  of  them  bad  either  ficknefs  or  eruption.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  infc&ion  was  effectually  difper- 
fed,  and  the  (hip  clear  of  the  diforder  ; but  ia  a very 
few  weeks  it  began  to  appear  among  thofe  feventy. 
About  50  of  them  were  inoculated  the  fecond  time ; 
the  atherr  had  the  difeafe  in  a natural  way  : an  bar- 
malts n came  on,  and  they  all  recovered,  excepting  one 
girl,  who  ba  * an  ugly  ulcer  on  the  inoculated  part, 
and  died  foroe  time  afterwards  of  a locked  jaw.” 

This  account  differs  remarkably  from  that  given  by 
Dr  Lind,  who  call*  the  harmattan  a malignant  and  fa- 
tal wind  : (See  his  Difeafis  qf  Hot  Climates.)  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  over  which  it  blows,  it  appears, 
that  excepting  a few  rivers  and  tome  lakes,  the  coun- 
try about  aad  beyond  Whydah  is  covered  for  400 
miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of  grafs,  clumps 
of  trees,  and  fome  woods  of  no  confidcrablc  extent. 
The  fu:  face  is  Candy,  and  below  that  a rich  rcddilh 


earth  : it  rifes  with  a gentle  afeent  for  t yo  miles  from  Hmodhs 
the  fea,  before  there  is  the  appearance  of  a hill,  with-  ll 
out  affording  % Hone  of  the  fixe  of  a walnut.  Beyond  Nsrmnuk 
thefe  hilts  time  is  no  account  of  any  great  ranges  of  c‘k|||  j 
mountains.  • * . 

HARMODIUS,  a friend  of  Ariftogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtrati- 
d*.  (Sec  AxiSToetTOM-)  The  Athenians,  to  re- 
ward the  patrioiifm  of  thefe  iflullrimis  citizens,  made 
a law  chat  no  one  (hould  ever  after  bear  the  name  of 
Ariflogiton  and  Harmodius. 

HARMON1A,  in  fabulous  hillory,  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  both  of  whom  were  turned  into  ferpents. 

See  Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  make  Har- 
monia  a princtfs  of  divine  origin,  there  is  a pillage  in 
At  he  nz  us  from  Euhemtrus,  the  Vanini  of  his  time, 
which  Cells  ui,  that  (he  was  by  profeflion  a player  on 
the  fluie,  and  In  the  fervicc  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This  cir- 
cumllance,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  harmony  thither;  as  the  word  harmoniat 

has  been  faid  to  have  ao  other  derivation  than  from 
her  name : which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afeertain 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  it  in  their 
muiicf  ; for  it  has  no  roots  by  which  ic  can  be  dccorn-  f Sec  J7w* 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  fiom  them  its  etymology.  •**> 
The  common  account  of  the  word,  however,  chat  is 
given  by  lexicographers,  and  generally  adopted  by 
the  learned,  does  not  confirm  this  opinton.  It  is  ge- 
nerally derived  from  *f^*»>,and  this  from  the  old  verb 
Af 4/rfa,  to  jit  or  join,  • 

HARMONIC.  A*  an  aJjeftfvc,  it  ftgnifiei  in 
genetal  any  thing  belonging  to  harmony;  though  in. 
our  language  the  adjedtive  is  more  properly  written 
harmonica/.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  applied  to  the  Ixir- 
monical  divifions  of  a monochord  ; or,  in  a word,  to 
confoninccs  in  general.  As  a fubrtantive  neuter,  it 
imports  all  the  concomitant  or  acccflary  founds  which, 
upon  the  principles  refuhing  from  the  experiments  made 
on  fonorous  bodies,  attend  any  given  found  whatever, 
and  render  it  appruiable.  Thus  all  the  aliquot  parts 
of  a raufical  firing  produce  harmomcal  founds,  or  bar* 
monies. 

HARMONICA  This  word,  when  originally  ap- 
propriated by  Dr  Fianklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or 
mode  of  mufical  glaflis,  which  he  himfelf,  after  a num- 
ber of  happy  experiments,  had  conftituted,  was  written. 
s/rmonka.  In  this  place,  however,  wc  have  ventured  to 
rtllore  it  to  its  native  plenitude  of  found,  as  we  have 
ao  antipathy  againft  the  moderate  ufe  of  afpirntions. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  »Vver**«  The  ra- 
dical word  is  •f'4*,  to  fait  or  ft  one  thing  to  another. 

By  the  word  **/*•«•  the  Greeks  exprifled  aptitudes  of 
various  kinds ; and  from  the  ufe  which  they  made  of 
that  expreffion,  wc  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  intended  to  import  theiiighcii  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  dtlicacy  in  thofc  relations  which  it  was 
meant  to  fignify.  Relations  or  aptitudes  of  found,  io 
particular,  were  undei  flood  by  it  ; and  in  this  view,. 
l>r  Franklin  could  net  have  fcleflcd  a name  more  cx- 
pnflive  of  its  nature  and  genius,  for  the  inftvumcnt 
which  we  are  now  to  deferibe ; as,  perhaps,  no  mo. 
fical  tone  can  poffibly  be  finer,  nor  confcqucntly  fuf- 
• ccpiible 
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*»-  Cff.tlblc  of  juftcr  concords,  than  thofe  which  it  produce*. 

In  an  old  EnglKh  book,  whole  title  we  cannot  at 
* prefect  recoiled,  and  in  which  a number  of  various 
amufc mints  were  drferibed,  wc  icmember  to  have  feen 
the  elements  or  firft  approaches  to  mufic  by  glafTcs. 
That  author  enjoins  hit  pupil  to  choofc  half  a dozen  of 
fuch  at  are  ufed  in  drinking;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
water  ra  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  the 
found  winch  he  intended  it  Ihould  produce  ; and  ha- 
ving thus  adjufted  them  one  to  another,  he  might  en- 
tertain the  company  with  a church- tune.  Theie,  per- 
haps, were  the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr 
Pucketidge  afterwards  improved.  But,  for  a farther 
account  of  him,  of  the  (late  in  which  he  left  the  in- 
ftrument,  and  of  the  (late  to  which  it  has  afterwards 
been  carried,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 
cxlra&g  from  Dr  Franklin's  letters, 'and  from  others 
who  have  written  upon  the  fame  fubjeft. 

The  Do&or,  in  hia  letter  to  Father  Bcccana,  has 
given  a minute  and  elegant  account  of  the  Harmonica. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  fuccefibrs  have  either  more 
fcnfibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated,  that 
angelic  inftrument.  The  detail  of  his  own  improvements, 
therefore,  (hall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

“ Perhaps  (fays  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  a mutical  country,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  new  inftrument  lately  added  here  to  the  great 
cumber  that  charming  fcicnce  wit*  poiTcfTcd  ef  before. 

it  is  an  inftrument  that  feema  peculiarly  adapted 
to  Italian  rr.ufic,  cfpecially  that  of  the  Toft  and  plain- 
tive kind,  I will  endeavour  to  give  you  fuch  a deferip- 
tion  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  conftrufting  it,  that 
you  or  any  of  your  friends  may  be  enabled  to  imitate 
it,  if  you  incline  fo  to  do,  without  being  at  the 
cxpcncc  and  trouble  of  the  many  experiments  I have 
made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its  prefent  per- 
fc&ion. 

11  You  have  doubtlefa  heard  the  fweet  tone  that  is 
drawn  from  a drinking  glafs,  by  priding  a wet  finger 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr  Puckeridgc,  a gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  ojaying 
tunes  funned  of  thefe  tones.  He  colU&ed  a number 
of  glades  at  diriment  fixes;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
on  a tabic;  and  tuned  them,  by  putting  into  them  wa- 
ter, more  or  lefs  as  each  note  required.  The  tones 
were  brought  out  by  prt fling  his  linger*  round  their 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  burnt  here,  with  his  in- 
liniment,  in  a fire  which  confumed  the  houfc  he  lived  in. 
Mr  E Delaval,  a moft  ingenious  member  of  our  Royal 
Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it  with  a better 
§ choice  and  form  of  glides,  which  was  the  firft  I law  or 
heard.  Being  charmed  with  the  fwcctncfs  of  its  tones, 
and  lire  mufic  he  produced  from  it,  I wifhrd  to  fee  the 
glides  di (poled  in  a more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
together  in  a narrower  compafa,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  aud  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a perfon  fitting  before  the  inftrument ; which  1 ac- 
cotnpliihrd,  after  vatious  intermediate  trials,  aud  lefs 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glades  and  conftru&ion, 
in  the  following  manner. 

" The  glaftes  are  blown  as  near  as  poffible  in  the 
form  of  hcmifphcrrs,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
focket  in  the  middle.  The  thicknefs  of  the  glafs  near 
the  brim  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
fo  much,  but  thicker  as  it  comes  the  neck ; 
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which  in  the  largeft  glafTes  i«  about  an  inch  deep,  and  Hm« -th- 
an inch  and  a half  wide  within  ; tbefe  dimenlions  let-  c>~ 

fening  as  the  glades  themfelves  diminilh  in  file,  ex  ~'r  ""V 

cept  that  the  neck  of  the  fmallefl  ought  not  to  be 
(horter  than  half  an  inch. — The  largeft  glafs  ia  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  fmallefl  three  incltei.  Be- 
tween thefe  there  are  J3  different  fires,  differing  front 
each  other  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To 
make  a fingle  inftrument  there  Ihould  be  at  lead  fir 
glaffcs  blown  of  each  fire ; and  out  of  this  number 
one  may  probably  pick  37  glaffcs  (which  arc  fufficient 
for  three  oAaves  with  all  the  fcinitones)  that  will  be 
each  cither  the  note  one  wants,  or  a little  lharper  than 
that  note,  and  all  fitting  fo  well  into  each  other  as  to 
taper  pretty  regularly  from  the  larged  to  the  fmallefl. 

It  is  true  thetc  arc  not  37  fiaea  ; but  it  often  happens 
that  two  of  the  fame  lire  differ  a note  or  half  a note 
in  tone,  by  rcafon  of  a difference  in  thicknefs,  and 
thefe  may  be  placed  one  in  the  other  without  ftnlibly 
hurting  the  regularity  of  the  taper  form. 

“ The  glaffcs  being  chofen,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  for,  they  arc 
to  be  tuned  by  diminifhing  the  thicknefs  of  thofc 
that  are  too  fharp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them 
round  from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
of  one  or  two  inches  at  may  be  required  i often  try- 
ing the  glafs  by  a well  tuned  harpfichord,  comparing 
the  note  drawn  from  the  glafs  by  your  linger  with  the 
note  you  want,  as  founded  by  that  ltring  of  the  harp, 
fichord.  When  you  come  near  the  matter,  be  catciul 
to  wipe  the  glafs  clean  and  dry  before  each  trial,  be- 
caufc  the  tone  is  fomething  flatter  when  the  glafs  is 
wet  than  it  will  be  when  dry  ; — and  grinding  a very 
little  between  each  trial,  you  will  thereby  tune  to  great 
exaftnefs.  The  more  care  is  ncccffary  in  this,  bccaufe 
if  you  go  below  your  required  tone  there  it  no  Iharpen- 
ing  it  again  but  by  grinding  fomewhst  off  the  brim- 
which  will  afterwards  require  policing,  and  thus  in- 
creafr  the  trouble. 

“ The  glaffcs  being  thus  tuned,  you  are  to  be 
provided  with  a cafe  for  them,  and  .1  fpmdlc  on  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  cafe  is  about  three  feet  long, 
eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  the  biggeft 
end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmallefl  end  ; for  it  tapers 
all  the  way,  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  conical  figure  of 
the  fet  of  glaffcs.  This  eafe  opens  in  the  middle  of 
its  height,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by  hinges  fixed 
behind.  The  fpindle  is  of  hard  iron,  lies  horizontally 
from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within,  exactly  in  the 
middle,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  brafs  gudgeons  at  each 
end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  thickcfl 
end,  and  tapering  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  fmallefl. 

— A fquare  (hank  comes  from  its  thickeft  end  through 
the  box,  on  which  (hank  a wheel  is  fixed  by  a-ferrw. 

This  wheel  ferves  as  a fly  to  make  the  motion  equable, 
when  the  fpindle,  with  the  glaffcs,  is  turned  by  the 
foot  like  a fpianing-whccl.  My  wheel  ie  of  mahogany, 

13  inches  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  fo  as  to  conceal 

near  its  circumference  about  t;  lb.  of  lead An  ivory 

pin  is  fixed  in  the  face  of  this  wheel,  about  four  inches 
from  the  axis.  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is  pul  the 
loop  of  the  firing  that  comes  up  from  the  moveable  ftep 
to  give  it  motion.  The  cafe  (lands  on  a neat  frame 
with  four  legs. 

••  To  fix  the  glaffes  on  the  fpindle,  a cork  is  fir*  to 
Qjl  * * be 
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Hs-aiorr-  fir  fitter)  in  eath  neck  pretty  tight,  an  ! projecting  a 
. {*‘  little  without  the  nick,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not 

r touch  the  iuGde  of  another  when  put  together,  for 

that  would  make  a jarring  Thcfe  corks  are  to  be 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  ibam-tcrs,  fo  an  to 
fuit  that  pan  of  the  fpindle  on  which  they  arc  to  l< 
fixed.  When  a glafs  i*  put  on,  by  holding  it  ftiffly 
Isetwuen  both  hands  while  another  turns  the  fpindle, 
it  may  be  gradually  brought  to  its  place.  15  it  care 
mull  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  fmatl,  left,  iu 
forcing  it  up  the  neck  fhould  fplit  ; nor  too  large, 
left  the  glaft,  not  being,  firmly  fixed,  fhould  turn  or 
move  on  the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  touch  or  jar  again  ft  its 
neighbouring  glafs.  The  glaffes  thus  are  placed  one  in 
another  ; the  largeft  on  the  biggeft  end  of  the  fpindle, 
which  is  to  the  left  hand  : the  neck  of  this  glafs  is  to- 
wards the  wheel ; and  the  next  goes  into  it  in  the 
fame  pofition,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  appearing 
beyond  the  brim  of  the  firft  ; thus  proceeding,  every 
glafs  when  fixed  fhnws  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  (or 
three  quarters  of  3n  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  as  they  grow 
fmaller)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glafs  that  contains  it; 
and  it  ia  from  thcfe  expo  fed  parts  of  each  glafa  that  the 
tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a finger  on  oi:e  of  them  as  the 
fpindle  and  glafLs  turn  round 

“ My  largtft  glafs  is  G a little  below  the  reach  of 
a common  voice,  and  my  highcil  G,  including  three 
complete^  odtaves. — To  diftinguifh  the  glaffes  more 
readily  to  the  eye,  I have  painted  the  apparent  parts  of 
the  glaffes  within-fide,  every  femitonc  white,  and  the 
other  notes  of  the  o&ave  with  the  feven  prifmatic  co- 
lours; w*.  C,  red;  D,  orange;  E,  yellow;  F,  green, 
G,  blue;  A,  indigo,  D,  purple;  and  C,  red  again; — 
fo  that  the  glaffes  of  the  fame  colour  (the  while  excep- 
ted) are  always  oftaves  to  each  other. 

“ This  inftrument  is  played  upon  by  fitting  before 
the  middle  of  the  fet  of  glaffes,  as  before  the  key*  of 
u harpficHord,  turning  them  with  the  foot,  and  wetting 
them  now  and  then  with  a fpunge  and  dean  water. 
The  ringers  fhould  be  firft  a little  foaked  in  water,  and 
quite  free  from  all  greafinefa ; a little  fine  chalk  upon 
them  is  fometimes  ufcful,  to  make  them  catch  the  glafs 
and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  arc 
tiled,  by  which  means  different  parts  arc  played  to- 
gether.— Obiervc,  that  the  tones  arc  belt  drawn  out 
when  the  glaffes  turn  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  not 
when  they  turn  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  this  inftrument  are,  that  its 
tones  are  incomparably  fweet  beyond  thcfe  of  any 
other;  that  they  may  be  fwclled  and  foftened  at  pleafure 
by  ftronger  or  weaker  prtffures  of  the  finger,  and  con- 
tinued to  any  length  ; and  that  the  inftrument,  being 
once  well  tuned,  never  again  want*  tuning/* 

Such  was  the  ftale  in  which  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious author  found,  and  fuch  the  perfc&ion  to  which 
he  carried,  that  ccleftial  inftrument  of  which  we  now 
tregt.  We  call  it  ttkjltal;  bccaufe,  in  comparifon  with 
any  other  inftrument  which  we  know,  the  founds  that 
it  produces  are  indeed  heavenly.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  Hill  conftru6ted  in  the  fame  imperfect  man- 
ner as  the  inftrument  of  Mr  Puckcridge.  They  arc 
contained  in  an  oblong  cheft;  their  pofitions  arc  either 
cxa&ly  or  nearly  rcfrilmcal;  the  artificial  femitoncsby 
which  the  full  note*  arc  divided  form  another  paral- 
lel line ; but  the  diftanccs  between  each  of  them  arc 


much  greater  than  thofe  between  the  notes  of  the  aa-  Hxrm-.nl* 
tural  fculc,  as  they  take  their  pi  ices,  not  dire&ly  op-  tv 
polite  to  the  notes  which  they  are  intended  to  heighten  — 1 
or  deprefs,  but  in  a fitu.it  ion  b tween  the  high  eft  and 
loweft,  to  fliow,  that  in  afeending  they  are  fharps  to 
the  one,  and  in  descending  (la;s  to  the  other.  This 
ftru&ure,  however1,  is  doubly  inconvenient ; for  it  not 
only  incrcafcs  the  labour  ar.d  difficulty  of  the  performer, 
but  renders  fome  mtific.il  operations  impracticable, 
w hich  upon  the  Harmonica*  a b conftituted  by  l)r  Frank- 
lin, may  be  executed  with  cafe  and  pleafure.  In  this 
fabric,  if  properly  formed  and  accurately  tuned,  the 
inllnunent  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  mJody. 

But  as  no  material  ftruCture  could  ev:ryet  be  brought 
to  the  perfection  even  of  human  idc*%  this  inftrument 
(lill  in  fome  mcafure  retains  the  pemrfe  nature  of  its 
original  ftarnina-  Hence  it  is  not  without  the  utmoil 
difficulty  that  the  glaffes  can  be  tuned  by  grinding; 
and  the  lcaft  conceivable  redundancy  or  defeat  renders 
the  difeord  upon  this  inftrumcn:  more  confpicnous  and 
intolerable  than  upon  any  other.  Hence  likewife 
that  incxprvffible  delicacy  to  be  ohfrrvcd  in  the  nut- 
ner  of  the  friction  by  which  the  found  is  produced  : 
for  if  the  touch  be  too  gentle,  it  cannot  extort  the 
tone;  and  if  too  fining,  befides  the  mtllow  and  deli- 
cate found  which  ought  to  be  heard,  we  likewife  per- 
ceive the  finger  jarring  upon  the  glafc,  which,  mingled 
with  thofe  fofter  founds  by  which  the  frufes  had  bern 
foothed,  gives  a feeling  limilar  to  iron  grating  upon 
iron,  but  more  diftgreeablc.  In  wind- inti rumencs  the 
operation  of  the  tongue,  in  harpfichords  the  ftrokc  of 
the  quill,  and  on  the  violin  the  motion  of  the  bow, 
gives  that  ftrong  n*iJ  fenfible  interruption  of  found 
which  may  be  called  artiar/ation,  an-J  which  renders 
the  rhythmnsor  meafureof  anairmore  perceptible:  hut, 
upon  the  glaffes,  the  touch  of  the  finger  i*b  too  foft  to 
divide  the  notes  with  fo  much  force;  fo  that,  ur.lefi  the 
mind  be  ftcadily  attentive,  they  feem  to  melt  one  into 
another,  by  which  means  the  idea  of  rhythmnt  is  aim  oft 
loft.  There  is  no  way  of  performing  a finr  but  by 
fmhci^jpg  to  flop  the  firft  found,  when  that  which  is 
immediately  fubfe'quent  commences.  Thus,  when  the 
flur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  difcends  or  riles 
by  the  interval  of  a fecund,  all  the  notes  in  the  flur 
mult  be  heard  together,  and  produce  no  agreeable 
ddfonancc;  yet  if  it  rife*.  or  dt trends  by  perfect  chorda, 
the  effcfl  is  pleafiug-  The  open  iliakc,  or  trill,  it  ano- 
ther unhappy  operation  upon  mufical  glaffes ; which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  puliation*  of 
two  continued  found*,  differing  from  each  other  only 
by  a note  or  femitone.  Bet  a*  thcfe  pulfatiom  thus  % 
managed  cahnot  be  diftin£t,  the  rcfult  is  far  from  be* 
ing  pleafant ; nor  ii  there  any  fucctdantum  for  the 
clofe  fluke,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  alter- 
nately deprefling  the  firing  to  the  finger-board,  and 
fu Acting  it  to  rife  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which,  by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
found  produced  by  the  human  voice  affected  with  grief, 
is  a grace  peculiarly'  adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airs- 

We  proceed,  however,  to  a farther  account  of  the 
fame  inftrumeut,  extracted  from  the  Autiual  Reg  Siler, 
vol.  iv.  p.  149* 

“ Befides  thofe  tones  (fays  the  author  of  that 
account)  wl£h  every  elaftic  tiling  produces  by  a vi- 
bration 
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Harmnni-  bra  lion  of  all  its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  another  fet  of  44  In. lead  of  the  finger,  I have  applied  mnilicned  Hirmioi* 
, < a-  tones,  in  which  only  a part  of  the  firing  is  fuppofed  leather  to  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  in  or«'tr  to  bring  out  c*_ 

* to  vibrate.  Thtfe  fuuu  i>  are  produced  by  the  lighted  the  tone  : hut,  for  want  of  a proper  iLllicity,  this  did  ' 

touches,  either  hy  air,  as  in  Ofwald's  lyre,  or  by  not  faceted.  1 tried  totk,  and  this  anfwcred  every 

rubbing  the  bow  iu  the  lofted  manner  on  the  llring  of  purpofe  of  the  iingrr;  but  made  the  tone  much  louder 


a hJdlc. 

“ Analogous  to  thefc  founds  are  thofe  produced  hy 
belts:  in  thofe  laft,  befidcs  thofe  tone*  pnwJuced  by 
their  elliptical  vihr  ttions,  there  ate  a fet  of  tones  which 
may  be  brought  by  gently  nibbing  their  edges,  and  in 
which  the  whole  influumcat  does  not  appear  to  vibrate 
in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

44  Take,  for  inilance,  a bell  finely  polifhed  at  the 
edges ; or,  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
drinking- glafs : let  the  edges  be  as  free  from  any  tiling 
oily  as  pofliblcj  then,  by  nioiftcninf  the  linger  in  wa- 
ter (I  have  found  alum-water  to  be  belt),  and  rubbing 
it  circulaiiy  round  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  you  will  at 
length  bring  out  the  tone  referred  tv. 

4*  This  note  is  pofliffedof  infinite  fwcetncf* ; it  has 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a bell  without  its 
defeats.  It  is  loud,  has  a fufficient  body,  is  capable 
of  being  fwclled  and  continued  at  plea  fa  re  ; and,  he- 
Tides,  has  naturally  that  vibratory  foflcning  which 
muficiana  endeavour  to  imit  itc  by  mixing  with  the  note 
to  be  played  a quarter  tone  from  below. 

“ To  vary  thtfe  tones,  nothing  more  is  required 
thin  to  proem  c feveral  br  11s  or  glades  of  different  tones, 
tuned  as  nearly  as  poffiblr,  which  may  be  done  by  thin- 
ning the  edges  of  ciiher : or,  for  immediate  fatis- 
faction,  the  glaffcs  may  he  tuned  by  pouting  in  water; 
the  more  water  is  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone 
will  be. 


than  the  linger  could  do.  In  Head,  therefore,  of  the 
finger,  if  a number  of  corks  were  fo  contrived  as  to 
fall  with  * proper  degree  of  preffure  on  the  edge  of 
the  glafs,  by  mesas  of  keys  like  the  jacks  of  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  huh’ a cafe  a new  and  tolerably 
pcjfcd  inftrument  would  be  produced;  not  fn  loud  in- 
deed as  fume,  but  infinitely  more  mt  tedious  than  any, 

44  The  mouths  of  the  glaffes  or  hells  ufed  in  this  ex- 
periment fhould  not  refe ruble  the  mouth  of  a trumpet, 
but  fhouhl  rather  come  forward  with  a perpendicular 
edge.  The  corks  nfed  in  this  care  ihould  be  fraooth, 
even  free  from  thofe  blemithcs  which  are  ufually  found 
in  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  more  elatlic  the 
better. " 

In  the  two  accounts  here  given  feems  to  be  compre- 
hended every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  faid  upon 
the  fubjctl.  It  remains,  however,  our  permanent  opi- 
nion, that  the  form  and  UruCtnre  defigned  and  confU- 
tuted  by  Dr  Franklin  is  by  much  ihc  m<ill  eligible  ; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  a cork,  however  fuccetsfully 
applied,  will  produce  the  fame  mcllownefs  and  equality 
ol  tone  in  general  with  the  finger.  It  appears  to  us, 
that,  by  this  kind  of  voluntary  attrition,  a note  may  be 
funk  or  f welled  with  much  more  art  and  propriety  than 
by  the  fiibllitution  of  any  thing  clfe  extrinfic  to  the 
hand  ; and  vrlun  chords  arc  long  protracted,  that  de- 
gree of  Trillion,  which  renders  every  found  in  the  chord 
lcnfiblc  to  the  ear,  without  harlhncfs,  mull  be  the  molt 


44  Let  us  fuppofc  then  a double  octave  of  thofe  agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  hkewife,  we  ihould  recotn- 


ghiffcs,  thus  tuned,  to  be  procured.  Any  common 
tune  may  be  executed  by  the  fingers  rubbing  upon 
each  glafs  fucccffivcly  ; and  this  I have  frequently 
done  without  the  h^i  difficulty,  only  choding  thofe 
tunes  which  are  (low  and  eafy.  Here  then  ate  num- 
bers of  delicate  tones,  with  which  mulicians  have  been 
till  very  lately  unacquainted  ; and  the  only  defect  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  with 
that  celerity  and  eafe  which  is  requilite  for  melody.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  I took  a large  drinking  glaf*, 
and  by  means  of  a wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  cicatrical 
machine,  made  it  to  turn  upon  its  axis  with  a mode- 
rately quick  but  equable  motion  ; then  moiltening  the 
huger  as  before,  nothing  more  was  required  than  merely 
to  touch  the  glafs  at  the  edge,  without  any  other  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

44  Iufiead  of  one  glafs  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if 
the  whole  number  of  glaffcs  were  fo  fixed  as  to  keep 
continually  turning  by  means  of  a wheel,  it  follows, 
that  upon  every  touch  of  the  linger  a note  would  be 
expreffed;  and  thuu,  by  touching  feveral  glaflct  at  once, 
an  harmony  of  notes  might  be  produced,  as  in  an  harp- 
fi  chord. 

44  As  I write  rather  to  excite  than  fatisfy  the  cu- 
rious, I (hall  not  pretend  to  direct  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glaffcs  may  be  contrived  to  turn  ; it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  lliat  if  the  glaffcs  arc  placed 
in  the  fegment  of  a circle,  and  then  a llrap,  as  in  a 
cutler's  wheel,  be  fuppofed  to  go  royid  them  all,  the 
whole  number  will  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  a wheel. 


mend  alurn- water  in  preference  to  chalk. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  will  eafily  be 
perceived,  that  this  inllrument  requires  to  be  tuned  with 
the  niccil  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  laws  of  tempe- 
rament will  poflibty  admit.  For  thefe  law's  the  reader 
will  naturally  have  recouifc  to  the  article  Music  f,  in  \ Cfupvifc 
this  Dictionary  ; where,  from  M.  D'Alembert,  is  gi- 1,1  ^4- 
ven  a plain  and  iatisfaCtory  account,  both  of  the  me- 
thod propofed  by  Kairuau,  and  of  that  eflabliihcd  in 
common  practice,  without  anticipating  the  experience 
and  ta!le  of  the  reader,  by  dictating  which  of  thele 
plans  is  preterable.  To  thofe  who  have  occafion  to 
tunc  the  intlrumcnt,  it  may  likewife  lie  ufcful  to  per- 
ufe  the  detached  article  TiMpKnawfeNT  in  this  Work. 

Without  recapitulating  the  different  rules  of  alteration 
prescribed  in  thele  accounts,  we  fliall  pre fuppofc  the 
reader  acquainted  with  them  ; and  proceed  to  deferibe 
how,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu- 
ned. But  it  fP'prcvioufly  expedient  to  obferve,  that 
the  fame  rules  winch  conduct  the  procefs  of  tuning  a 
harpfichord,  will  lie  equally  effectual  in  tuning  the  liar - 
metrics  ; with  this  only  difference,  that  greater  delica- 
cy in  adjufiing  the  chords  Ihould,  if  practicable,  be  at- 
tempted. 

'1  here  arc  different  notes  from  whence  the  procedure 
of  tuning  may  commence.  La  or  A,  which  is  the  key 
that  pretty  uearly  divides  the  harpfichord,  is  chofcn  by 
fome  ; this/?  in  common  Cpincts  is  24  natural  keys 
from  the  bottom,  and  13  from  the  top  : and  the  tit  a- 
bovc  it,  or  fecund  C upon  the  G chff,  by  others.  This 
lad  we  ihould  rather  advife,  bccaufe  we  imagine  thofe 
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intervals  winch  we  have  called  feemdt  major  to  be  more 
jult  through  the  whole  oAirc,  when  the  courfe  of  tu- 
ning in  begun  by  a natural  fcmitonc.  The  initiate, 
therefore,  may  begin  by  tuning  the  fccond  ui  of  hi* 
Jlarmorua,  or  C above  the  treble  elefF,  in  umTon  with 
its  coi  respondent  C upon  the  harpficbord  or  any  other 
jnftnmuut  in  concert  pitch  •,  then,  dtfeending  to  its 
edave  brluw,  adjuft  it  with  the  tif  above,  till  every 
puliation  if  poffibic  be  loft,  and  the  founds  rendered 
lea  reel)’  diftinguifhablc  when  firoultancoufly  heard.  ! o 
the  lowed  note  of  this  odavc  lie  mull  tunc  the  fol  or  G 
immediately  above  it  by  a fifth,  fti.il  obferving  the  laws 
of  temperament  : To  thisG*  the  re,  or  D immediately 
above  it,  by  the  fame  chord  : To  the  re,  or  D above, 
its  octave  below  ; To  this,  by  a fifth,  the  fa  or  A im- 
mediately above  it:  To  fat  the  «/'or  E afeending  in 
the  fame  proportion:  To  mi,  its  octave  below  t To 
this,  the J\  or  B immediately  above  it  by  a fifth  j To 
the  full  ut,  or  C,  which  was  tuned,  the /a  or  F imme* 
dictely  below  by  the  fame  chord. 

That  the  praftitiontfr  may  be  dill  more  fccure  in  the 
jullice  and  propriety  of  his  procedure,  he  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  notes  already  adjufted,  and  alter,  as  much 
os  is  ccnfiftcnt  with  the  fifths  and  o&avc*,  fuch  among 
thefe  thirds  as  nay  feem  grating  and  difagrccable  to  his 
car.  Thus  far  having  accompli  filed  bis  operation,  he 
may  tune  all  the  other  natural  notes  whether  above  or 
below  by  octaves.  His  next  concern  is  with  the  femi- 
tones.  And  here  it  will  be  fuggefted  by  common 
feufe,  that  as  In  all  faftruments  with  fixed  fcalcs  the 
{harp  of  a lower  muft  likeuife  anfwcr  for  the  flat  of  a 
higher  tone,  the  femitoue  ought  at  nearly  as  pofliblc 
to  divide  the  interval.  He  may  -begin  with  fa  or  A 
lharp  | which  fa  in  its  natural  date  is  a third  minor  be* 
wrath  the  vt  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natu- 
ral fade.  This  femitoue  (hould  corrclpond  with  the  F 
natural  immediately  above  by  a fifth.  To  it  may  be 
tuned  the  re  or  D lharp  immediately  below  by  a fimilar 
chord  j To  D (harp,  its  odave  above  : To  fi  or  U na- 
tural, immediately  above  the  fa  or  A firft  mentioned, 
may  be  adjufted  the  F or  fa  (harp  immediately  above 
it : To  this  its  odavc  below : To  that  odavc,  the  C 
or  ut  (harp  above  by  a fifth  r To  the  C (harp,  its  odave 
below  : To  this,  by  a fifth,  the  G or  fol  (harp  above, 
lie  tween  this  G (harp  and  the  D (harp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will  probably  be  too  (harp  t but  if 
the  others  are  Juftly  tuned,  that  difeord  will  not  be  ex- 
tremely ofTenfivej  ar.d  it  is  a neceflary  confequcncc  of 
temperament.  The  Tell  of  the  (harps  and  flats,  like  their 
naturals,  whether  amending  or  descending,  may  be  tu- 
ned by  their  odave*. 

The  notes,  with  their  chords,  may  be  exprefied  by 
Utters  and  figure*,  thus  \ where,  hodfon  it  mull  be 
obferved,  that  the  higher  note*  of  any  chord  arc  marked 
with  larger  capitals.  It  fhould  like  wife  be  remarked, 
that  the  figures  are  not  expreflive  of  the  different  ratio* 
which  the  notes  bear  one  to  another,  confidercd  with 
refped  to  their  vibrations  i but  only  fignificant  of 
their  nominal  diibnccs,  according  to  the  received  de- 

l i # • t 

nominations  of  the  intervals.  Cc  cG  cD  oD  oA 
aE  Es  iD  Cr.  The  (harps  and  flats  thus,  a $ Fi;, 
A*e#.  r*D»,  nqF*,  F#r#.  rkc$,  C#c#, 
c$G&.  In  running  over  the  (harps  and  flats  as  the 
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naturals,  it  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  try  the  thirds,  Htmsal- 
and  to  alter  fuch  as  may  offend  the  eari  which,  ifeau*  Ck 
tioufly  done,  will  not  feolibly  injure  the  other  chord*.  * ,J 
— Though  this  article  has  been  protraded  to  a length 
which  we  did  not  originally  intend,  we  have  how- 
ever the  futUfadion  to  find,  that  it  comprehends 
every  thing  effcntitl  | fo  that  any  pci  Ton  who  under- 
Hands  the  nature  of  chords,  and  the  pradical  prin- 
ciple* of  mufic  as  univerfally  taught,  may  not  only  be 
able  to  tunc  hi*  inilrument,  but  to  acquire  its  whole 
manoeuvre,  without  the  lead  affiftancc  fiom  a maftcr. 

On  Plate  CCXXVI.  is  reprefented  an  inftrumeot1 
of  this  kind,  made  by  Mr  Dobb  of  St  Paul's  church- 
yard, London. 

Though  this  topic  appeared  in  itfelf  complete  in 
the  former  edition  of  this  cxcenfive  woik,  yet  having 
fine*  received  from  Dr  Edmund  Cullen  of  Dublin  the 
following  obfervation*,  and  reflecting  that  men  of  mu- 
fical  talent*  have  net  only  different  taftes,  but  different 
power*  of  mechanical  operation,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  fubmit  to  the  choice  of  our  readers,  cither 
Dr  Franklin’s  form  and  arrangement  of  the  glaffes,  or 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Cullen;  but  in  ei* 
ther  cak,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  initiate  io 
this  inftrument,  to  diftinguifti  by  colours,  according  to 
Dr  Frankhn,  the  notes  and  femitones. — We  like- 
wife  cannot  forbear  to  think,  that  the  complete  bafs 
practicable  on  the  harmonica,  is  by  many  degree*  pre- 
ferable to  the  chords  with  which  Dr  Cullen  propofeato 
grace  every  emphatic  note,  with  which,  from  the  flruc- 
turc  and  arrangement  of  hi*  inilrument,  he  is  under  a 
oeccffity  of  deluding  inftcad  of  fatUfying  the  ear,  with  *• 
the  full  effed  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  treble  nod 
bafs  upon  the  fame  inftrument. 

Thu  inftrument  the  Do&or  defcribes  as  confiding  •'  of 
*5  glaffes  of  different  fixes,  anfwei  ing  to  fo  many  diftind 
founds,  and  rangedin  the  manner  hereafter  lobe deferibed. 

They  are  exactly  of  the  form  of  acocoa  nut  when  the  u» 
fual  quantity  of  the  top  is  cut  off,  or  the  fugar-bowli 
made  of  cocoa-nut  (hells  fo  much  in  ufe  will  give  a pre- 
cise idea  of  their  figure.  They  arc  blown  with  plain  long 
(talks,  which  are  fitted  to  wooden  feet  ferewrd  on  a 
board  at  proper  dittanies,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  cir- 
cular top*  of  all  may  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  an  inch  afundcr.  Of  thefe  55, 

10  only  arc  allotted  for  half  tones  1 there  remain  there- 
fore 15  for  the  diatonic  feale.  «Thc  lowed  note  corre- 
fponds  to  G in  the  bafs  clef ; hence  it  extend*  upward 
to  the  odave  above  C in  alt.  For  uniformity,  take  the 
glaffes  which  arc  chofen  gradually  and  regularly  dimi- 
nishing in  fine  as  they  afccud  in  tone.  This,  however, 
is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  the  tone  of  the  glafs  doe* 
not  entirely  depend  upon  it*  fixe,  but  in  a great  mea- 
' furc  upon  the  proportion  of  it*  different  part*  to  one 
another:  hence  the  glafs  correfponding  to  one  note  may 
befroiller  than  r glafs  currcfponding  to  a note  three  or 
four  tone*  higher  : however,  where  it  is  pradicable,  they 
(hould  always  be  chofen  gradually  diminishing  a*  they  a- 
fcrnd,both  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  appearance,  and 
that  an  equality  in  point  of  loudiiefs  may  be  preferred  t 
for,  as  every  body  knows,  an  inftrumeot  may  be  liable 
to  great  inequality  in  point  of  ftrength,  though  per- 
fectly in  tune.  This  muft  have  a very  bad  effect ; and 
therefore  we  fin<f  performers  on  the  violin  and  othei  in- 
ilrument* of  that  kind  very  felicitous  about  the  propor- 
tional 
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Harman!  tional  thicknefs  of  their  firings.  The  glades  being 
«*•  chnfien  in  the  bell  manner  circtimftance*  will  permit, 

* we  proceed  to  artange  them.  Here  let  me  obferve,  that 

in  general  the  diameter  of  the  larged  glafs  at  its  mouth 
it  about  feven  inches,  and  its  folid  contents  about  five 
English  piota,  while  the  higheft  is  of  about  J inch,  and 
its  contents  about  | of  a gill : this,  however,  is  arbitrary, 
and  drpends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  inllrumcnt.  In  ar- 
ranging  the  glaflTc«,  we  Ihall,  to  avoid  onfufion,  take 
the  diatonic  fcalc  fir  fl, and  afterwards  the  half  tones  will 
be  ealily  uoderflood.  The  wooden  feet  before  men* 
tinned  arc  to  be  ferewed  on  a llrong  board  of  a proper 
fixe,  and  they  are  difpofod  at  convenient  intervals  in 
rows  perpendicular  to  the  longcft  tides  of  the  rectan- 
gular board  on  which  they  (land.  In  thefe  feet  the 
glaffes  are  difpofed  in  the  following  manner:  beginning 
with  the  lowed  note  G,  wc  fix  that  on  the  foot  which 
fhnds  in  the  neared  angle  of  the  board  on  the  left 
ludd,  A in  the  rext  bottom  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
line,  U in  the  third  : when  we  come  to  C,  however, 
we  do  not  place  it  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  but 
in  the  neared  bottom  of  the  freond  perpendicular  row 
to  the  left  hand,  D in  the  fecund  of  the  fame  row,  E 
in  tlic  third  t F again  in  the  r.rarcll  bottom  of  the  third 
row,  G in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  A in  the  third  ; 
13  a^iin  in  the  nrardl  bottom  of  the  fourth  row,  C iu 
the  fecond  of  the  fame,  and  fo  on.  13y  this  contri- 
vance. it  is  cafy  to  fee  an  immrnfe  compaft  is  obtain- 
ed : fo  great  a one  indeed,  that  if  the  giafi'es  were  dif- 
pofed according  to  the  old  method,  rrgulaily  afe ending 
0 in  a lice  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  imiiumcnt,  to  take 
in  the  fame  contpaf*,  it  mull  tit  etch  to  a confiderable 
length,  no  lefs  than  a length  equal  to  the  ftimof  all 
the  perpendiculars  wc  before  fpoke  of,  which  in  ordi- 
nary fire  of  the  glades  would  amount  to  upwards  of  16 
feet  ; the  inconvenience  of  which  it  is  ur.ncceflary  to 
dwell  upon.  A9  to  the  half  tones,  perhaps  a more  ju- 
dicious and  convenient  arrangement  may  be  thought  of 
for  them  : but  the  prefent  mode  is  far  from  incon- 
venient, except  in  fome  keys ; and  it  is  fufSciently 
commodious  for  perforating  (j’ch  airs  as  are  beft  fuited 
to  the  nature  and  delign  of  the  inllrumcnt.  After  ex- 
plaining the  arrangement,  wc  Ihall  fpcak  ft  men  hat  more 
exactly  of  them.  E 'j  on  the  fin!  line  of  the  treble  dare 
(lands  in  the  fourth  bottom  of  the  firtl  perpendicular 
row  to  the  left  hand  } IT;  on  the  firft  fpacc  rtands  in 
the  fourth  plrcc  of  the  freond  row,  Glj  on  the  fe- 
cond line  of  the  treble  Have  dands  in  the  fourth  of  thd 
third  row,  Cl;  on  the  third  fpace  of  the  fame  Have 
flands  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fourth  row,  and 
fo  on,  afeending  FI]  in  the  fifth  row,  Gl]  in  the 
fixlh,  At;  in  the  feventh,  Cl]  in  the  eighth.  In  the  ninth 
perpendicular  row,  that  is,  the  !a!l  to  the  right  hand 
in  the  diatonic  fade,  (lands  C alone  ; but  immediately 
behind  is  placed  B*f  of  the  middle  lioc  of  the  treble 
ftavc,  and  again  behind  it  Dij  of  the  fourth  line  of  the 
treble  ftmvc,  which  finilhesthe  whole.  There  is  fome- 
thing  fingular,  and  perhaps  whimtical,  in  the  diflribu- 
tion  of  the  half  tones  : but  it  is  found  fufKciently  con- 
venient ; and  if  a better  it  thought  of,  it  may  eafily  be 
adopted.  In  the  tnnn  time  I mud  obferve,  that  two 
of  them,  viz.  Clj  and  bb,  (landing  immediately  behind 
the  D and  G respectively  above  them,  are  Angularly 
well  fitted  for  po  forming  running  palTagcs  either  up  or 
down  in  the  key  of  G.  Ex.  $ r.  let  us  fuppofc  that  wc 
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have  that  very  coriynoa  A,  G,  Fl],  E,  femfquavcra.  Harmcni. 
Here  the  performer  t\uche<  A,  which  is  in  the  firll  place  c*~ 
of  the  6th  row,  with  liia  left  hand,  G with  the  fore-finger  1 , 

nf  his  right.  Fj|  with  the  middle,  and  E again  with  the 
left  hand;  in  the  fame  manner  may  E,  D,  Ci],  and  B,  be 
played,  or  upward*  by  inverting  the  motion:  Thus  wc 
can  with  the  utmofl  cafe  run  cither  up  or  down  two  very 
frtquent  pa  (luges  in  a key,  which  might  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  difficult  upon  this  inllrumcnt,  and  that  with  any 
given  rapidity.  1 wifh  as  much  could  be  faid  of  all  the 
other  halftones,  of  wlnch^y  the  bye,  fome  arc  altoge- 
ther wanting:  it  is  cbvfJRTs,  however,  that  they  may 
eafily  be  added,  if  we  can  find  convenient  places;  and 
I apprehend  even  that  very  practicable.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  notwithllanJing  the  fccrr.ingly  inconvenient  ti- 
tuatinn  of  fome  half  tones,  and  the  total  want  of  ethers* 
pieces  may  be  performed  on  this  inllrumcnt  of  Conti* 
dcrable  rapidity.  1 myfelf,  though  very'  far  from  be- 
ing an  accompli/hcd  player,  can  with  great  cafe  go 
through  all  the  parts  of  Fiiher’s  celebrated  Rondeau  5 
nay,  1 have  heard  the  fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi  played 
upon  it  with  as  much  diflinftnefs  as  upon  a violin.  The 
glaflVs  are  not  ncccflarily  thofen  perfectly  in  tun.*,  but 
arc  tuned  by  the  help  of  a quantity  of  water.  Here, 
however,  two  cautions  arc  necetiary  : ifl,  By  no  means 
to  take  a glafs  which  is,  when  without  water,  (latter 
thau  the  note  you  intend ; ns  in  that  cafe  you  cannot  re- 
medy it, ’the  water  making  the  tone  tlill  flatter  ; rather 
let  it  be  fome  what  (harper,  and  yr»u  may  tune  it  to  the 
utmotl  nicety  by  a littJc  water.  The  fecond  caution  is, 
not  to  chcofc  a glafs  which  is  very  much  (harper  than 
the  note  required  j as  in  that  cafe,  fo  large  a quantity 
of  water  will  be  required  to  tunc  it  as  will  entirely 
fmother  the  tone. 

“ This  inllrumcnt  is  to  he  played  fomrwhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  harmonica,  viz.  the  fingers  are  to  be  wrll 
wetted;  and  by  the  application  c f them  to  the  fide,  a f- 
tided  by  a pioper  motion,  the  found  is  produced.  Ami 
here  1 would  obferve,  that  the  proper  motion  is,  to  maku 
the  lingers  follow  the  thumb,  not  the  thumb  fi-ilow  the 
fingers  ingoing  round  the  glafs  : it  is  neccffary  alf.i  t<* 
prclerve  the  circular  mot icn  very  exactly,  as  the  leaft 
deviation  from  it  produces  the  moll  horrible  found 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  U like*  ife  to  be  ob  for  red,  that 
you  mull  touch  the  fmallcr  glades  upon  the  very  top  oF 
the  brim  ; and  for  that  purpofe  the  palm  of  the  hand 
mud  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  glafs:  but 
in  coming  to  the  larger  glades,  it  is  abfoluttly  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  fingers  touch  the  fide,  not  the  top  of 
the  glafs  ; and  the  larger  the  glafs,  the  more  ditlant 
from  the  top  mull  they  be  touched.  Practice  alone  can 
determine  this  matlrr. 

4*  From  this  difpofilion  of  the  glades,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  the  pcrfcA  chord  of  C is  always  mod  completely 
in  our  power,  namely,  by  ufing  different  fingers  to  the 
different  notes  at  the  lame  lime:  and  although  a full' 
baft  cannot  be  executed  upon  this  inftrument,  we  have 
always  a great  number  of  accompaniments  which  can 
eafily  be  introduced;  more  perhaps  than  upon  any  inflru- 
ment,  the  organ  and  others  of  that  fpccics  excepted.  The 
thirds  or  fifths  cccafinnalfy  can  be  introduced;  and  when 
done  with  taile  anti  judgment,  will  fcarccly  yield  to  a 
middling  bafs.  If  to  this  is  added  the  thrilling  foftncfo 
of  the  tones,  inimitable  by  any  othcT  fubftvnce,  it  will 
readily  appear  to  he  an  inllrumcnt  more  in  the  true  fly?* 
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Harm .of  mufic,  of  that  inufic  which  th;  heart  acknowledge*, 

. m CJ  than  any  that  either  chance  or  ingenuity  ha*  hitherto 
T produced.  It  is  indeed  incapable  of  that  whimfical 
fulrdivition  to  which  the  lade  of  modern  compilers,  that 
fw  rn  enemy  to  harmony  and  real  mufic,  lead* ; which 
fervts  no  end  but  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  executions 
of  a favourite  performer,  and  to  over  whelm  his  hearer* 
with  ftupid  admiration.  This  is  not  mufic;  and  up- 
on thefe  occafions,  though  I acknowledge  the  difficul- 
ty of  doing  what  I fee  done,  l lament  that  the  honed 
man  has  taken  fo  much  juju*  to  fo  little  purpofe. 
Our  iuftrument  is  not  c a piffle  of  this  (at  leail  not  in 
fo  exquifite  a decree  a*  the  harpfichord,  violin,  and  a 
few  others)  : yet  if  the  true  and  original  intent  of  mu* 
fie  is  not  to  ndonifii  but  to  pbafe,  if  that  inftrument 
which  mod  readily  and  plcafingly  feizrs  the  heart  thro' 
the  cars  it  the  belt,  I have  not  a moment's  he  fit  at  ion  in 
fetting  it  d twn  the  firil  of  all  tnufical  inftruroents. 
There  i»  but  one  which  uiil  in  any  degree  bear  the 
companion,  or  rather  they  arc  thr  fame  inftrument,  I 
mean  Dr  Franklin's  harmonica : but  I am  incliucd  to 
think  that  the  intlrument  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  hes 
fome  fuperiority  over  the  harmonica-  Thcfirll  linking 
difference  is  in  the  impracticability  of  executing  quick 
paffages  on  the  latter  ; whereas  it  is  in  mod  cafes  ex- 
tremely eafy  on  the  other.  Again,  the  very  long  con- 
tinued vibration  of  the  glaf*,  inevitably  mud  produce 
horrible  dtfeord,  or  at  lead  condition,  except  the  piece 
played  be  fo  flow  that  the  vibration  of  one  glats  he 
nearly  over  before  the  other  is  heard.  Now,  in  our  in* 
drurrent,  this  may  be  remedied  by  laying  pieces  of 
fpungc  lightly  between  the  glafies,  fo  a*  to  allow  them 
only  the  proper  extent  of  vibration.  This,  however,  is 
an  exceptionable  method  : and  it  is  much  better  done 
by  the  touch  of  the  performer'*  finger,  which  indaatty 
flops  the  vibration  ; and  the  ufe  of  this  may  be  learned 
by  a very  little  practice,  the  motion  here  being  entre- 
ly  voluntary  : Hut  in  the  harmonica,  the  motion  being 
partly  mechanical,  v g.  the  rotniou  of  the  glaficr, 
this  cannot  be  done  ; and  for  the  fame  rcafon,  m the 
execution  of  the  crefccndo  the  harmonica  is  not  fo  per- 
fect as  this  inftrument.  BeGdes,  the  inconvenience  of 
tuning  the  half  tones,  as  (harps  or  flats,  kpimituy,  is  as 
great  in  the  harmonica  as  in  the  harp  fie  hold.  This  is 
a very  great  imperfection  ; a*  half  tones,  being  tuned  at 
the  medium,  arc  falfe  both  as  (harps  and  as  flats.  The 
learned  Dr  Smith  fays,  there  i*no  left  than  one  fifth  of 
the  Interval  difference  between  the  fhatp  of  one  note 
and  tire  flat  of  the  next  above  ; and  for  this  purpofe 
propofes  to  have  an  harpfichord  conftrudted  with  a Hop, 
lo  as  to  direct  the  jacks  to  the  fharps  or  fla*s  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  either  in  the  piece  to  be  play* 
ed  : but  in  our  inftrument,  from  its  vety  con  fit  upturn, 
this  inoouvenience  is  avoided.  As  to  matters  of  con- 
venience, the  harmonica  is  exceedingly  jpt  to  be  out  of 
order  ; the  glaflcs  frequent!/ break,  plainly  on  account 
of  the  grrat  llrain  upon  them  where  they  jot r^  the 
fpindle,  and  are  thus  with  much  difficulty  renewed  ; 
whereas  with  us  the  lufs  of  a glafs  is  nothing.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  harmonica,  in  point  of  original  ex- 
pence,  is  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  other : although 
1 apprehend  it  pofTeffee  no  one  advantage,  except  that 
the  performer  may  lit  at  it ; whereas  with  our  inflm- 
/ ment  it  is  convenient,  if  not  neceffnry,  to  Hand  ; but  he 

inuil  hr  a lazy  muficiau  that  gives  htmfclf  much  concern 
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about  that : And  if  he  will  fit  at  our  inftrument,  he  Harm  art. 
may,  though  at  the  cxpcncc  of  much  cafe  in  point  of  c*» 
execution.  * 

“ Let  U3  now  confi  !er  fome  objections  that  have  bcei*  ~ w ^ 
nude  to  this  inllrument.  One  is,  that  neceflitv  of 
Handing,  in  order  to  do  any  thing  capital  upon  it.  (hit 
is  not  that  the  cafe  in  ail  inftrumenrs,  except  where 
the  performer  fits  of  ncccflity  ? Did  ever  any  one 
fee  Giardini  or  Filhtr  play  a folo  fitting  ? But  for 
the  fatisf.idion  of  rhefc  torpid  gentlemen,  I can  faith- 
fully afturc  them,  1 knew  a lady  who  performed  on  this 
inftrument  perfectly  well,  though  fhe.  had  loft  the  ufe 
cf  both  her  legs.  A more  ferimis  and  important  ob- 
jection lies  both  to  this  and  the  harmonica,  viz.  the 
sqnt  of  a fluke.  Haw  this  is  fiipplied  upon  the  harmo- 
nica, I cannot  fav,  as  1 never  law  it  even  attempted  : 
but  on  our  inftrument,  although  a very  perfect  fluke  cun 
fcarcely  be  produced,  fomethiug  fo  like  it  maybe  done 
as  w ill  fairly  txcufc  the  want ; and  that  is,  by  whirling 
the  two  ftauds  round  the  note  concerned  with  the  fluke 
with  the  utmoft  velocity,  beginning  the  lower  note  a 
little  fooner  thin  the  other.  By  this  meant*,  except  in 
very  large  glades  where  the  vibrations  arc  too  diftant 
in  time,  fueh  an  intermixture  of  the  two  founds  is  pro- 
duced, as  extremely  well  imitates  a fine  fluke,  and  the 
dt  xtcrous  perfi  rmcr  will  make  the  beat  in  a turned 
fluke  with  a fpate  linger.  This  operation  requites 
fume  dexterity  ; hut  this  is  a charge  common  to  all 
niufical  inftruments  ; and  1 qucllinn  not  but  tint  the 
Highland  bagpipe  iifclf  requires  fume  fort  of  (kill. 

“ Upon  the  whole,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
harmonica,  and  more  dpccially  this  in  liniment  which 
hah  as  yet  got  mi  name,  is  the  moll  exquifite  and  noble 
prefent  that  the  lovers  of  true  harmony  have  ever  yet  re- 
ceived; and  it  i»  with  much  nltonifbment  I find  this 
invaluable  ireafure  almoft  entirely  confined  to  Ireland,  a 
country  not  very  remarkable  for  niufical  tide  or  ta- 
lents : But  I hope  foon  to  fee  this  elegant  fpccics  of 
mufic  very  generally  known  and  prafiifed  over  all  Eu- 
rope. " 

HARMONY.  The  fenfe  which  the  Greek*  gave  to 
this  word  in  their  mufic,  is  fo  much  Icfs  eafy  to  be  de- 
termined, breaufe,  the  word  itfilf  being  originally  a 
fubftnntivc  pmjK'r,  it  ha*  no  radical  words  by  which  we 
might  analy fc  it,  to  difeover  its  etymology.  Irr"the 
ancient  treatifes  which  remain  to  us,  harmony  appears 
to  be  that  department  whofe  object  is  the  agreeable  fuc- 
Ccilion  of  founds,  merely  conlidrred  as  high  or  low  ; 
in  opposition  to  the  two  other*  called  rhythmica  and 
Mtlrha , which  have  their  principle  in  time  and  mea- 
lure.  This  leases  our  ideas  concerning  that  aptitude  of 
fuuti J vague  aud  undetermined  ; nor  can  we  fix  them 
without  fludying  for  that  purpofe  all  the  rules  of  the 
art ; and  even  after  we  have  done  fo,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  dillinguifh  harmony  from  melody,  unlcfs 
we  add  to  the  lafl  the  ideas  of  rhythmus  and  irta- 
ftire  1 without  which,  in  reality,  no  melody  can  hare 
a diftitiguifhiug  character : whereas  harmony  is  cha- 
nffcrifd  by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 
quantities  except  the  chords  or  intervals  which  com- 
pile it. 

It  appeirs  by  a paffa^c  of  Nicomachus,  and  hy 
other*,  that  they  likewife gave  the  none  of  hjrmcny to 
llte  chord  of  an  octave,  and  to  concern  of  voices  and 
iniirumcnU,  which  performed  in  the  diiUncc  of  an  do 
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Harmony  tare  one  from  the  other,  and  which  is  more  commonly 
'“—V— ' called  antiphone. 

Harmony , according  to  the  modems,  is  a fucccflion 
of  chords  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  modulation.  For  a 
long  time  this  harmony  had  no  other  principle  but  fuch 
rules  as  were  almoft  arbitrary,  or  folely  founded  on 
the  approbation  of  a practifed  ear,  wiiich  decided  con- 
cerning the  agreeable  or  di  (agreeable  fucccflion  of 
chorda,  and  whofe  determinations  were  at  laft  reduced 
to  calculation.  But  father  Mcrfcnne  and  M.  Saveur 
haring  found  that  every  found,  however  Ample  in  ap- 
pearance, was  always  accompanied  with  other  founds 
left  fenfiblc,  which  conflitute  with  itfeif  a perfed  chord- 
major  ; with  this  experiment  M.  Rameau  fet  out,  and 
upon  it  formed  the  bails  of  his  harmonic  fyftem,  which 
he  has  extended  to  a great  many  volumes,  and  which 
at  laft  M.  D’Alembert  has  taken  the  trouble  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  public. 

Sigmor  Tart  mi,  taking  his  route  from  an  experiment 
which  is  newer  and  more  delicate,  yet  not  left  certain, 
has  reached  conclufions  tiinilar  enough  to  thofe  of  Ra- 
meau, by  purfuing  a path  whofe  dirc&ion  (cents  quite 
oppofitc.  According  to  M.  Rameau,  the  treble  is 
encrated  by  the  baft ; Signior  Tartini  makes  the 
afa  rcfult  from  the  treble.  One  deduces  harmony 
from  melody,  and  the  other  fuppofes  quite  the  con- 
trary. To  determine  from  which  of  the  two  fchools 
the  bed  performances  are  likely  to  proceed,  no  more  is 
neccflary  than  to  inveftigatc  the  end  of  the  corapofcr, 
and  difeover  whether  the  air  is  made  for  the  accom- 
paniments, or  the  accompaniments  for  the  air.  At 
the  word  System  in  Roufleau’s  Mufical  Didionary, 
is  given  a delineation  of  that  published  by  Signior 
Tartini.  Here  be  continues  to  fpeak  of  M.  Rameau, 
whom  he  has  followed  through  this  whole  work,  as 
the  artift  of  greateft  authority  in  the  country  where  he 
writes. 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged,  however,  to  declare. 
That  this  fyftem,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  far 
from  being  founded  upon  nature)  an  affirmation  which 
he  inceflantly  repeats  : 44  That  it  is  ooly  cftabliihed 
upon  analogies  and  congruities,  which  a man  of  inven- 
tion may  overturn  to-morrow,  by  fubftituting  others 
more  natural : that,  in  ihoit,  of  the  experiments  from 
whence  he  deduces  it,  one  is  detected  fallacious,  and 
the  other  will  not  yield  bim  the  confcquences  which  he 
would  extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  this  author 
took  it  in  hit  head  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  de- 
menfl ration  the  reafonings  upon  which  he  cftabliihed  his 
theory,  every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into  ri- 
dicule. The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  difapproved 
a title  fo  ill  founded,  and  fo  gratuitoufly  alfumed  ; and 
M.  Eftire,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Montpelier,  has 
fhown  him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  proportion, 
That  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  founds  are  repre- 
fented  by  their  o&aves,  and  that  the  o&aves  may  be 
fubftituted  for  them,  there  was  not  any  one  thing  de- 
monftrated,  or  even  firmly  cftabliihed,  in  his  pretended 
dcmonftrxtion”  He  returns  to  his  fyftem. 

41  The  mechanical  principle  of  refonance  prefents  us 
with  nothing  but  independent  and  folitary  chords  ; 
it  neither  prescribe*  nor  eftablifhes  their  fucccflion. 
Yet  a regular  fucccflion  is  necelTary  ; a didionary  of 
feleded  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a collection  of 
legitimate  chords  a piece  of  mufic  : there  mud  be  a 
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meaning,  there  muft  be  connections  in  rtiulic  as  well  Harmony, 
as  in  language : it  is  neceflary  that  what  has  preceded  ' me 
ihould  tranfmit  fomething  of  its  nature  to  what  is  fub- 
fequent,  fo  that  all  the  parts  conjoined  may  form  a 
whole,  and  be  ftamped  with  the  genuine  character  of 
unity. 

14  Now,  the  complex  fenfation  which  rcfults  frdm  a 
periled  chord  mult  be  rtfolved  into  the  Ample  fenfa- 
tion of  each  particular  found  which  compofes  it,  and 
into  the  fenfation  of  each  particular  interval  which 
forms  it,  afeertained  by  comparifon  one  with  another. 

Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  feniible  in  any  chord  ; 
from  whence  it  follow*,  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation 
between  founds,  and  by  the  analogy  between  intervals, 
that  the  connection  now  in  queftion  can  be  eflabliihed ; 
and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  fource,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation.  If,  then, 
the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  formed  by  a fucceflton 
of  periled  chords- major,  it  would  be  fufficicnt  to  pro- 
ceed by  intervals  Amilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  fuch 
a chord  ; for  then  fomc  one  or  more  founds  of  the  pre- 
ceding chord  being  neccflarily  pro  traded  in  that  which 
is  fubfequent,  all  the  chords  would  be  found  fufficicnt ly 
connected,  and  the  harmony  would,  at  lealt  in  this 
fenfe,  be  one. 

44  But  befides  that  thefe  fucccflion*  muft  exclude  all 
melody  by  excluding  the  diatonic  feries  which  forms  its 
foundation,  it  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of  the 
art  ; bccaufc,  as  mufic  is  a fyftem  of  meanings  like  a 
difcouric,  it  ought,  like  a difeourfe,  to  have  its  period?, 
its  phrafes,  its  fufpenfes,  its  cadences,  its  punduation  of 
every  kind  ; and  becaufc  the  uniformity  of  a harmoni- 
cal  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all  this,  diatonic  pro- 
cedures require  that  major  and  minor  chords  ihould  be 
intermixed  ; and  the  ncccflity  of  diflunances  has  been 
felt  in  order  to  diftinguiih  the  phrafes,  and  render  the 
cadences  feniible.  Now,  a conncdcd  foies  of  pcrfcCt 
chords- major  can  neither  be  produdive  of  perfect 
chords- minor  nor  of  diflbnances,  nor  can  feniibly  mark 
any  rouAcal  phrafe,  and  the  punduation  muft  there  be 
found  entirely  defedive. 

44  M.  Rameau  being  abfolutely  determined,  in  hit 
fyftem,  to  deduce  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
tifed among  us,  had  rccourfe,  for  this  effed,  to  ano- 
ther experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I have 
formerly  fpoken,  and  which  by  a different  arrange- 
ment 2b  taken  from  the  iirft.  He  pretended,  that  any 
Ample  found  whatever  afforded  in  it  multiplies  a per- 
fed  minor  or  flat  chord,  of  which  it  was  the  domi- 
nant or  Afth,  as  it  furnished  a periled  chord-major  by 
the  vibration  of  its  aliquot  part?,  of  which  it  is  the  tonic 
or  fundamental  found.  He  has  affirmed  as  a certain 
fad,  that  a vocal  firing  caufcd  two  others  lower  titan 
itfeif  to  vibrate  through  their  whole  extent,  yet  without 
making  them  produce  any  found,  one  to  its  twelfth  ma- 
jor and  the  other  to  its  feventeenth;  and  from  this  join- 
ed to  the  former  fad,  he  has  very  ingenioufly  dedu- 
ced, not  only  the  application  of  the  minor  mode  and 
of  dtflbnances  in  harmony,  but  the  rules  of  harmonic 
phrafes  and  of  all  modulation,  fuch  as  they  are  found  at 
the  words  Chord,  /Itcompaniment , Fundamental  Haft,  Ca- 
dence, Dijfonance , Modulation. 

44  But  fitft  (continues  Rondeau),  the  experiment 
is  falfc.  It  is  difeoverrd,  that  the  ilringa  tuned  be- 
neath the  fundamental  found  do  not  entirely  vibrate 
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Harmony,  when  thil  fundamental  found  is  given  ; but  that  they 
» - are  divided  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  return  its  unifon 
alone,  which  of  confequcnce  can  have  no  harmonics 
below.  It  is  moreover  difeovered,  that  the  property 
of  ftrings  in  dividing  themfclves,  is  not  peculiar  tothofe 
which  are  tuned  by  a twelfth  and  feventeenlh  below  the 
ptitftipal  found  ; but  that  ofctllations  are  like  wife  pro- 
duced in  the  lower  firings  by  all  its  multiples.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  the  intervals  of  the  twelfth  and  feven- 
teenth  below  not  being  lingular  phenomena  of  their 
kind,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favouf'of  the  perfedt 
minor  chord  which  they  represent. 

" Though  the  truth  of  this  experiment  were  grant- 
ed, even  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty. 
If,  as  M.  Rameau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
the  refonance  of  fonorous  bodies,  it  cannot  then  be  de- 
rived only  from  the  vibrations  of  fuch  bodies  as  do  not 
J refound.  In  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theory, 
to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  refound  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony ; and  it  is  a pofition  in  natural  phi- 
lolophy  no  lefs  firangc,  that  a fonorous  body  ffiould 
vibrate  without  refounding,  as  if  found  itfclf  were  any 
thing  elfe  but  the  air  impelled  by  thefe  vibrations. 
Moreover,  fonorous  bodies  do  not  only  produce,  bc- 
fidcs  the  principal  found,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itfelf compofe  a perfrft  chord;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  founds,  formed  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
bodies  ;n  vibration,  which  do  uot  enter  into  that  per- 
fect harmony.  Why  then  ffiould  the  former  founds 
produce  contonances,  and  why  ffiould  the  Latter  not 
produce  them,  lince  all  of  them  equally  rcfult  from 
nature  ? 

41  Every  found  exhibits  a chord  truly  perfed,  fince 
it  is  compofcd  of  all  its  harmonics,  and  fince  it  is  by 
them  that  it  becomes  a found.  Yet  thefe  harmonics  arc 
cot  heard,  and  nothing  is  diftinguiffied  but  a (i triple 
found,  unlcfs  it  be  exceedingly  ftrong:  whence  it  fol- 
low?, that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an  unifon  ; and 
that,  as  foon  as  the  con fu nances  can  be  diftinguiffied, 
the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony  has 
loll  its  purity. 

“ That  alteration  is  in  this  cafe  produced  two  diffe- 
rent ways.  Firlt,  by  caufing  certain  harmonics  to  re- 
found,  and  not  the  other*,  the  proportion  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  of  them  is  altered,  for  pro- 
ducing the  fenfation  of  a tingle  found ; whence  the 
unity  of  nature  is  deftroyed.  By  doubling  thefe  har- 
monics, an  rffc&  is  exhibited  fimilar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  fuppreffing  all  the  others ; for 
in  that  cafe  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  the 
generating  found,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonics 
which  were  permitted  to  found  would  be  heard  : where- 
as, in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  operations, 
they  dellroy  one  another,  and  confpire  together  in 
forming  and  ftrengthening  the  limplc  fenfation  of  the 
principal  found.  It  is  the  fame  ciTe&  which  the  full 
found  of  a Hop  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by  fuc- 
cefiively  removing  the  Hopper  or  regiHer,  the  third  and 
fifth  arc  permitted  to  found  with  the  principal;  for  then 
that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  abfoibcd  in  the 
other  founds,  arc  fcparatcly  and  difagrccably  diftinguiffi- 
ed  by  the  ear. 

“ Moreover,  the  harmonics  which  we  caufc  to  found 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themfclves,  which 
cannot  be  fuch  to  the  fundamental  found.  It  is  by 


thefe  additional  harmonics  that  the  founds  which  pro- 
duce them  are  dillinguiffied  with  a more  fen iible  degree 
of  harihnef*  ; and  thefe  very  harmonics  which  thus 
render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into  its 
harmony.  This  is  the  reafnn  why  the  molt  perfc& 
chords  arc  naturally  difpleafing  to  Cits  whofe  rtliffi 
for  harmony  is  not  fufhciemly  formed  ; and  I have 
no  hefitation  in  thinking,  th.u  even  the  octave  itfelf 
might  be  difpleafing,  if  the  mixture  of  male  and  fe- 
male voices  did  not  inure  us  to  that  interval  from  ot  r 
infancy. 

*'  With  difljnance  it  ib  Hill  worfe  ; becaufe,  not 
only  the  harmonics  of  the  found  by  which  the  difeord  is 
produced,  but  even  the  found  itfclf,  i*  excluded  from  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  fundamental : which  is  the  caufc 
why  difeord  is  always  diftinguiffied  amongfi  all  the 
other  founds  in  a manner  ihocking  to  the  feofe. 

“ Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  the  Hop  fully  open- 
ed, gives  a per  fed  chord  with  its  third  major,  which 
are  not  dillinguiffied  from  the  fundamental  found,  if 
the  hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  he  does 
not  found  the  whole  Hop  in  fucceffion  ; but  thefe  har- 
monic founds  arc  never  a'oforbed  in  the  fundamental, 
but  on  account  of  the  prodigious  noife,  and  by  fuch  a 
fituation  of  the  rcgiHers  as  may  caufc  the  pipes  which 
produce  the  fundamental  found  to  conceal  by  their 
force  the  other  founds  which  produce  thefe  harmonics. 
Now,  no  perfon  obferves,  nor  can  obferve,  this  conti- 
nual proportion  in  a concert ; fince,  by  the  manner  of 
inverting  the  harmony,  its  greateft  force  mufi  in  every 
inllant  lie  transferred  from  one  part  to  another  ; which 
is  not  practicable,  and  would  dellroy  t!  c wh  1;  melody. 

“ When  wc  play  upon  the  organ,  every  key  in  the 
bafs  caufes  to  refound  the  perfett  chord  major ; but 
becaufe  that  bafs  is  not  always  fundamental,  and  be- 
caufe the  mufic  is  often  modulated  in  a perfect  minor 
chord,  this  perfect  chord-major  is  rarely  ttruck  with 
the  right  hand  ; fo  that  we  hear  the  third  minor  with 
the  major,  the  fifth  with  the  triton,  the  feveoth  re- 
dundant with  the  octave,  and  a thoufand  other  caco- 
phonies, which,  however,  do  not  much  difgutl  our 
cars,  becaufe  habit  renders  them  tradable  ; but  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  an  ear  naturally  juft  would 
prove  fo  patient  of  difeords,  when  firft  expofed  to  the 
teft  of  this  harmony. 

**  M.  Rameau  pretends,  that  trebles  compofcd  with 
a certain,  degree  of  fimplicity  naturally  luggclt  their 
own  bafies ; and  that  any  man  having  a jolt,  though 
unpradifed  ear,  would  fpontaneoufly  fing  that  bafs. 
This  is  the  prejudice  of  a mufician,  refuted  by  univer- 
fal  experience.  Not  only  would  he,  who  has  never 
heard  cither  bafs  or  harmony,  be  of  himfelf  incapable 
of  finding  either  the  bafs  or  the  harmony  of  M. 
Rameau,  but  they  would  be  difpleaGng  to  him  if  he 
heard  them,  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  the  fimplc 
unifon. 

“ When  we  confider,  that,  of  all  the  people  upon 
earth,  who  have  all  of  them  fomc  kind  of  mufic  and 
melody,  the  Europeans  arc  the  only  people  who  have 
a harmony  confifting  of  chords,  and  who  are  pleafed 
with  this  mixture  of  founds ; when  wc  confider  that 
the  world  has  endured  for  fo  many  ages,  whilft,  of  all 
the  nations  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  not  one  has 
found  out  this  harmony  : that  not  one  animal,  not  one 
bird,  not  one  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  chord 
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Harmony,  but  the  nnifon,  nor  any  other  mufic  but  melody  : that  her  fandion  than  this  ? We  do  not  contend  for  the  Harmony* 

y * "■  1 the  ealtem  languages,  fo  fonoroui,  fo  mufical ; that  truth  of  M.  Rameau’s  fecond  experiment.  Nor  is  it  ”*'•  v 

the  ear*  of  the  Greeks,  fo  delicate,  fo  fenfible,  prac-  neceflary  we  fhould.  The  firft,  expanded  and  carried 

tifed  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  art,  have  never  con-  into  all  its  confcquences,  refolves  the  phenomena  of 
du&ed  tbit  people,  luxurious  and  enamoured  of  plea-  harmony  in  a manner  fufficient  to  eftablifh  its  authanti- 
fore  at  they  were,  towards  this  harmony  which  we  city  and  influence.  The  difficulties  for  which  it  af- 
imagined  fo  natural : that  without  it  their  muiic  pro-  fords  no  folutinn  are  too  few  and  too  trivial  cither  to 
duccd  fuch  allonifhing  cffc&s ; that  with  it  ours  is  merit  the  regard  of  an  artitt,  or  a philofopher,  as  M. 
fo  impotent : that,  in  fhort,  it  was  referved  for  the  D’Alembert  in  his  tltmmlj  has  clearly  fhown.  The 
people  of  the  north,  whofe  grofs  and  callous  organs  of  fa&s  with  which  M.  Roufleau  confronts  this  principle, 
fcnfdtinn  arc  more  afieded  with  the  noife  and  clamour  the  armies  of  multiplied  harmonics  generated  m injitu- 
of  voices,  than  with  the  fweetnefs  of  accents  and  the  turn , which  he  draws  up  in  formidable  array  againit  it* 
melody  of  infie&ions,  to  make  this  grand  difeovery,  only  Ihow  the  thin  partitions  which  fometimes  may  di- 
and  to  vend  it  as  the  eflential  principle  upon  which  all  vide  philofophy  from  whim.  For,  as  bodies  are  infi- 

thc  rules  of  the  art  were  founded  ; when,  in  fhort,  at-  nitely  divifible,  according  to  the  philofophy  now  ella- 

tention  is  paid  to  all  thefc  obfervations,  it  is  very  diffi-  bliftied,  or  as,  according  to  every  philofophy,  they 
cult  not  • > fufped  that  all  our  harmony  is  nothing  but  muft  be  indefinitely  divifible,  each  infiuitefimal  of  any 
a Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never  given  mate,  which  are  only  harmonics  to  other  princi- 
have  entered  into  our  minds,  had  wc  been  truly  fenfible  pal  founds,  mult  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmo- 


tothc  genuine  beauties  of  art,  and  of  that  roulic  which 
is  uaqucftionably  natural. 

**  M.  Rameau  afTerts,  however,  that  harmony  is  the 
fource  of  the  moll  powerful  charms  in  mufic.  But 
this  notion  is  contradi&ory  both  to  reafon  and  to  mat- 
ter of  faft.  To  fa&  it  is  contradiftory  ; bccaufe, 
fince  the  invention  of  counter- point,  all  the  wonderful 
effedts  of  mufic  have  ceafed.  and  it  has  loti  its  whole 
force  and  energy.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  fuch 
beauties  as  purely  rcfult  from  harmony  are  only  percei- 
ved by  the  learned ; that  they  affedt  none  with  tranf- 
port  but  fuch  as  are  deeply  convcrfant  in  the  art  : 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  mufic,  refulting  from  na- 
ture* ought  to  be,  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  the  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reafon  it  is  contradic- 
tory ; fince  harmony  affords  us  no  principle  of  imita- 
tion by  which  mufic,  in  forming  images  and  exprefling 
fentiments,  can  rife  above  its  native  excellence  till  it  be- 
comes in  ioinc  mcafurc  dramatic  or  imitative,  which  is 


nica  peculiar  to  ihcmfelvcs;  fo  that,  if  the  reafoning  of 
Rouifcau  has  any  force  againfl  M.  Rameau’s  experi- 
ment, the  car  mull  be  continually  diflradted  with  a 
chaos  of  inapprctiablc  harmonica,  and  melody  itfelf 
mutl  be  lofl  in  the  confufion.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  by  the  wife  inftitulion  of  nature,  there, 
is  fuch  a conformity  eflablifhed  between  our1  fenfes  and 
their  proper  objcdla,  as  mull  prevent  all  thefe  difagree- 
sible  effects.  Roulfeau  and  his  opponent  are  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  harmonics  confpire  to  form  one  predomi- 
nant found  ; and  arc  not  to  be  drtcdlcd  but  by  the  niceft 
organs,  applied  with  the  deepefl  attention.  It  is  equal- 
ly obvious,  that,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a proper 
management  of  this  wife  precaution  of  nature,  diffo* 
nances  thcmfclvcs  may  be  either  entirely  concealed  or 
considerably  foftened.  So  that,  fince  by  nature  fono- 
rous  bodies  in  adtual  vibration  are  predifpofed  to  exhi- 
bit perfedt  harmony  ; and  fince  the  human  ear  is,  by 
the  lame  wife  regulation,  fabricated  in  fuch  a manner 


the  bighed  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to  which  the 
art  can  afpirc  ; fmcc  all  the  pleafures  which  wc  can  re- 
ceive from  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of  founds  arc 
extremely  limited,  and  have  very  little  power  over  the 
human  heart.” 

Thus  far  wc  have  heard  M.  Roufleau,  in  his  obfer- 
vations on  harmony,  with  patience  ; and  we  readily 
grant,  that  the  Jy/tem  of  Ifarmony  by  M.  Rameau  is 
neither  demon  1 rated,  nor  capable  of  demonllration. 
But  it  will  nut  follow,  that  any  man  of  invention  can 
foealily  and  fo  quickly  fubvert  til ofe  aptitudes  and  ana- 
logies on  which  the  Jyllcm  is  founded.  Every  hypo- 
thefts  is  admitted  to  poflefs  a degree  of  probability  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it 


as  to  perceive  it  j the  harmonical  chaos  of  M.  Roufleau 
may  be  left  to  operate  on  his  own  brain,  where  it  will 
probably  meet  with  the  warmcll  reception  it  can  ex- 
pedt  to'fmd  *.  Nor  does  it  avail  him  to  pretend,  that  • M.  Ronf- 
before  the  harmonics  can  be  ditlinguifhed,  fonorous  bo-  fcau  wats- 
dics  mull  be  impelled  with  a force  which  alters  the  l‘T.e  *^5? 
chords,  and  deflioya  the  purity  of  the  harmony  ; 
this  polition  is  equally  falie  both  in  theory  and  prac-  <ea. 
lice.  In  theory,  bccaufe  an  impulle,  however  forcible, 
mud  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of  any  fo- 
norous body,  fo  far  as  it  extends  : in  pradlice,  be- 
caulc  the  human  ear  adlually  pcrcciveB  the  harmony  to 
be  pure.  What  effects  his  various  manoeuvres  upon 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  fuch  as  have  leilurc 


ofters  a fatisfadory  dilution.  The  firft  experiment  of  and  curiolity  enough  to  try  the  experiments ; but  it  is 


M.  Rameau  is,  that  every  fonorous  body,  together 
with  its  principal  found  and  its  odave,  gives  likevrife 
its  twelfth  and  (cvcntccnth  major  above ; which  being 
approximated  as  much  as  poflible,  even  to  the  chords 
immediately  reprefented  by  them,  return  to  the  third, 
filth,  and  o&ave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfect 
harmony.  This  is  what  nature,  when  l'olicitcd,  fpon* 
taueuufiy  gives  ; this  is  what  the  human  ear,  unpre- 
pared and  uncultivated,  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
and  pleafure.  Could  any  thing  which  claims  a right 
to  our  attention,  and  acceptance  from  nature,  be  im- 
prefled  with  mote  genuine  or  moic  legible  fignaturcs  of 


apprehended,  that  when  (tied,  their  rcliilts  will  leave 
the  fyftcm  of  Rameau,  particularly  as  remodelled  by 
D’Alembert,  in  its  full  force. 

Of  all  the  whims  and  paradoxes  maintained  by  this 
philofopher,  none  is  more  extravagant  than  his  af- 
fertion,  that  every  chord,  except  the  fimple  unifon,  is 
difpicafing  to  the  human  ear  : nay,  that  we  are  only 
reconciled  to  o&avcs  thcmfclvcs  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  our  infancy.  Strange,  that  nature 
fhould  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  between 
male  and  female  voices,  wliilft  at  the  fame  time  fhe  in- 
fpired  the  hearers  with  fuch  violent  prepofleflions  a- 
R r 2 gain  ft 
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Harmony,  wain  ft  it  as  wore  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirmed 
"v'"~  habit ! The  tranflator  of  D* Alembert' / ElmeaSt,  at  gi- 
ven under  the  article  Music  in  this  Dictionary,  has 
been  at  peculiar  pains  to  invefligate  his  earliclt  rccoi- 
led ityi 5 upon  thia  fubjcCt  ; and  has  had  fuch  opportu- 
nities. both  of  attending  to  his  original  perceptions, 
and  of  recognifing  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  as  are 
not  common.  He  can  remember,  even  from  a period 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  been  plcafcd  with  the  fim- 
plcft  kinds  of  artificial  harmony  ; to  have  diftinguifticd 
the  harmonics  of  fonorous  bodies  with  delight;  and  to 
have  been  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  found  of  fuch  bo- 
dies as,  by  their  ItruCturc,  or  by  the  cohefion  of  their 
]>arts.  exhibited  thefe  harmonics  falfe.  Thia  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  of  the  tremendous  and 
difajfrecable  ftnfatioq  which  we  feel  from  the  found  of 
the  Chinefc  gluing.  The  fame  horrible  cacophony  is 
frequently,  in  fume  degree,  produced  by  a drum  une- 
qually braced : front  this  found  the  translator  often  re- 
members to  have  flatted  and  ferearoed,  when  carried 
through  the  Artels  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  born 
in  the  arras  of  his  nurfery-maid  ; and  as  he  is  consci- 
ous, that  the  acouflic  organs  of  many  are  as  exquifite  as 
his  own,  he  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  had  the 
fame  fen  Tat  ions,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  recol- 
lect the  facts*  3°  early  and  fo  nicely  may  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  harmony  and  difeord  be  diflinguilhed.  But 
after  all,  it  feems  that  harmony  is  no  more  than  a mo- 
dem invention,  and  even  at  this  late  period  only 
known  to  the  Europeans.  We  fliould,  however,  be 
glad  to  know,  from  what  orade  our  philofophcr  learn- 
ed that  harmfcny  was  not  known  to  antiquity.  From 
what  remains  of  their  works,  no  proof  ot  his  pofition 
can  be  derived  ; and  we  have  at  trait  mentioned  one 
probability  againil  it  in  out  notes  to  the  Preliminary 
Difcourfc  to  the  article  Music,  (fee  Note  b.)  Buttho* 
Rouiicau’s  mighty  objections  were  granted,  that  har- 
mony can  only  be  endured  by  fuch  ears  as  are  habi- 
tually formed  and  cultivated  ; that  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  has  been  (hort,  and  the  extent  of  its  em- 
pire limited  to  Europe  ; Hill  bis  corulufion,  that  it  is  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  i»  not  fairly  dcducible 
tven  from  thefe  premifet.  Muft  we  affirm,  that  epic 
poetry  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  bccaufe,  during 
the  long  interval  which  happened  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  deltrudion  of  Troy,  no  epic  poem 
feems  to  have  appeared?  Or  becaufe  a natural  and  mel- 
lifluous verification  is  lcfs  rtlifhcd  by  an  unpoliftied 
talle,  than  the  uncouth  rhymes  of  a common  ballad, 
fhall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  oumbers  is  merely 
fuppofilitious  and  arbitrary  ? On  the  contrary,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  though  harmony  cannot,  as 
Rameau  fuppofes,  be  mathematically  demon  ft  rated 
from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies;  yet 
the  idea  of  its  cooftUucnt  parts,  and  of  their  coalcf- 
oence,  is  no  lcfs  eftablilhed,  no  lefs  precife  and  defi- 
nite, than  any  mode  or  property  of  fpace  or  quantity 
to  be  inveftigated  by  geometikal  rtfearchta  or  alge- 
braical calculations*  It  is  certain,  that  the  mimetic  or 
imitative  power  of  mufic  chiefly  con  fills  iti  mclc-dy;  but 
from  this  truth,  however  evident,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
deduced,  that  harmony  is  ablolutcly  unfuiccptible  of 
initiation.  Per  hap*  every  mulical  found,  evea  to  the 
Uiolk  fimplc,.  arid  all  modulations  of  found,  arc  more  or 


lcfs  remotely  connected  with  fome  feotiment  or  paflion  Haraaoy. 
of  the  human  heart.  We  know,  that  there  are  intlinc-  * 
tive  expreffior.s  of  pain  or  plcafure  in  their  various 
modes  and  degrees,  which,  when  uttered  by  any  feufi- 
live,  and  perceived  by  any  confcious  being,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  percipient  a feeling  fympatbetic  with 
that  by  which  they  arc  prompted.  We  like  wife  know 
from  experience,  that  all  artificial  founds  modulated  in 
the  fame  manner,  have  fimilar,  though  not  equal,  ef- 
fects. We  have  feen,  that,  in  order  to  render  harmony 
compatible  with  itfelf,  the  melody  of  each  part  muft  be 
congenial ; and,  for  that  rcafon,  one  kindred  melody* 
rcfult  from  the  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  a*  any  com- 
pofrr  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  general  melody 
homogeneous  ; fo  far  the  imitation  may  be  preferved, 
and  even  heightened  : for  fuch  obje&s  as  are  majcftic 
and  auguft,  or  the  feelings  which  they  excite,  **e  more 
aptly  exprefled  by  a compofition  of  kindred  founds, 
than  by  any  fimplc  tone  whatever.  They  who  fup- 
pofe  the  mimetic  powers  of  muiic  to  be  confummatcd 
in  the  imitation  of  mere  unmeaning  founds  or  decrees 
of  motion,  muft  entertain  limited  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  its  province.  It  is  naturally  a representative  almoft 
of  every  fentitaent  or  affection  of  the  foul ; and,  when 
this  end  is  gained,  the  art  mult  have  reached  itshighdl 
perfection,  and  produced  its  noble  ft  cffcCts.  But  thefe 
effects,  however  fenfible  among  the  ancients,  may  in 
us  be  fuperfeded  by  other  caufes  which  remain  yet  un- 
explored. Theatrical  performances  are  likewife,  by 
them,  (aid  to  have  produced  the  moll  wonderful  ef- 
fects ; yet  thefe  we  do  not  recognifc  amongil  our  (elves 
though  we  have  dramatic  entertainmeuts  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  theirs. 

Rouffcau  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  among  the  an- 
cients the  mininm/axt  fpecics  of  mufic  was  loroc time* 
called  harmony* 

Dir  1 d Ii'ahmony,  is  that  in  which  the  bafs  is  funda- 
mental, and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preferve  among 
themlclvcs,  and  with  that  fundamental  bafs,  the  natu- 
ral and  original  order  which  ought  to  fubfift  in  each  of 
the  chords  that  compofc  this  harmony. 

Invent  a H.huony,  is  that  in  which  the  fundamental 
or  generating  found  is  placed  in  fome  of  the  apper  parts, 
and  when  fome  other  found  of  the  chord  is  transferred 
to  the  bafs  beneath  the  others.  „ 

J{  JKStoNY  of  the  Spheres,  or  Ceftflidl  Harmony,  a fort 
of  mi  lie  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofopheir.  and  fathers,  fuppofed  to  be  produced  bv  the 
fweetly  tuned  motions  of  the  liars  and  planets.  This 
harmony  they  attributed  to  the  various  proportionate 
impreffions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
aCting  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impofliblr,  according 
to  them,  that  fuch  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
with  fo  much  rapidity,  fliould  be  filent : oh  the  con- 
trary, the  atmofphere,  continually  impelltd  by  them, 
rouil  yield  a fet  of  founds  proportionate  to  the  impref- 
fion  it  rtceivts;  consequently,  as  they  do  not  all  run  the 
fame  circuit,  nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity,  the 
different  tones  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  motions, 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  muft  form  an 
admirable  fymphony  or  concert. 

They  therefore  fuppofed,  that  the  moon,  as  being 
the  lo  we  ft  of  the  planet*,  correfpondcd  to  sir;  Mer- 
cury, to  fa;  Venus,  to^;  the  Sun,  to  la / Mars,  to^ 
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Harm.fto  JJ ^ Jupiter,  to  ut ; Saturn,  to  re  ; and  the  orb  of  the 
U fixed  ftarsi  a»  being  the  bight  11  of  all,  to  «/,  or  the 
t *~**r0  o&ave. 

* HARMOSTES,  or  Harmosta,  in  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  magiftrate  among  the  Spartans,  whereof  there 
were  fevers!,  whofe  bulinefa  was  to  look  to  the  build* 
iog  of  citadels,  and  retiring  the  forts  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  cities. — The  word  is  , formed  of 

*?***•,  affot  cantina,  “ I adapt,  concert,”  Sec . 

H ARMOS  Y N IANS,  in  antiquity,  were 

magillrate*  among  the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Lycurgtis,  were  appoi  nted  to  enforce  the  ohfervancc 
of  that  law  of  the  Spartan  legillator  which  required 
married  women  to  wear  a veil  when  they  appeared  in 
th*-ftrtets,  whereby  they  were  dillinguilhcd  from  (ingle 
females,  who  wtie  allowed  to  appear  abroad  with  their 
faces  uncovered. 

HARNESS,  a complete  armour,  or  the^ whole 
equipage  and  accoutrements  of  a cavalier  heavily  armed; 
as  ufquc,  cuirafs,  Sec.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  bantu  ; which  fome  derive  from  the  Greek 
agr*Mut  »«  a lamb*#  (kin,”  bccaufe  they  anciently  co- 
vered thcmfclves  therewith.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that 
the  word  barnrjtum  is  ufed  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  the 
fame  frnfe,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  H’gh  Dutch 
Ixirnat  or  harnifcb.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian 
amt  ft ; others  from  the  Celtic  harnejt  •'  a cuirafs  ” 

Under  king  Richard  II.  it  was  cxprefsly  forbidden 
all  men  to  ride  in  harnefs  with  launccgays.  Vide  fiat* 

7 Ric.  II.  cap.  13.  In  the  fiatutc  2 Hen-  VI.  cap.  14. 
hamefs  fee  ms  to  include  all  kinds  of  furniture  for  of- 
fence as  well  as  defence,  both  of  men  ami  horle  ; as 
fwords,  buckles  for  belts,  girdles,  &c. 

Harness  is  alfa  ufed  for  the  furniture  put  on  a 
horfe  to  draw  in  a coach  or  waggon,  or  other  carriage; 
fuch  as  cottars,  leathers,  trace*,  &c. 

HARO,  Harou,  or  f/aro/,  in  the  Norman  etiftoms. 
— Clamour  (U  haro  is  a cry  or  formula  of  invoking  the 
aflifiance  of  juiticc  agaiuft  the  violence  of  fume  offender, 
who  up«,n  hearing  the  word  ham  is  obliged  to  defift, 
on  pain  of  being  fcvcrcly  puniihed  for  his  outrage,  and 
to  go  with  the  party  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  ha  and  ren/,  as  be- 
ing fuppofed  an  invocation  of  the  Cove  reign  powtr,  to 
afliil  the  weak  again:!  thellrong,  on  occafion  of  K.1011I 
fir  ft  duke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  ten- 
dered himfclf  vererable  to  his  fnbjeCts  by  the  feverity 
of  h a jufiicc  ; fo  that  they  cailrd  on  him  even  after 
his  death  when  they  fuHercd  any  opprefiijn.  Some 
derive  it  from  Harola  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  the 
year  826  was  made  grand  confervator  of  juftice  at 
Mdhtz.  Others  from  the  Danilh  aa  ran,  q.  d “ help 
me a cry  railed  by  the  Normans  in  flying  from  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Roux,  who  made  himfclf 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  letters  of  the  French  chan- 
cery have  ulually  this  daufe,  Non  oljlaxd  ilanuur  de 
hare , See. 

The  haro  had  anciently  fuch  wtft  power,  that  a poor 
man  of  the  city  of  Caen  named  AfTclin,  in  virtue  here- 
of, airefted  the  corps  of  William  tbo  Conqueror,  in 
the  middle  of  the  funeral  prccefiion,  till  fuch  time  aix 
his  fun  Henry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  que- 
ftion,  which  was  that  whereon  the  chapel  was  built 
wherein  be  was  interred. 


HAROLD,  the  name  of  two  Englilh  kings.  See  Harold, 
England,  n2  77,  83.  Haf»>t 

HARP,  a mufical  inftrusnent  of  the  ftringed  kind,  ' ~ 
•of  a triangular  figure,  aud  held  upright  between  the 
legs  of  the  performer. 

Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpi,  a people  of 
Italy,  who  were  fuppofed  the  firft  that  invented  it ; 
and  from  whom,  they  fay,  it  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations.  Menage,  Sec.  derive  the  word  front  the 
Latin  hnrpa%  and  that  from  the  German  htrp  or  harp. 

Others  bung  it  from  the  Latin  earpo,  bccaufe  touched 
or  thrummed  with  the  fiugcis.  Dr  Hickc*  derives  it 
from  harpa  or  krarpa%  which  fignify  the  fame  thing  j 
the  lirit  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri,  the  fccond  in 
that  of  the  Anglo  Saxons.  The  Englifti  pried  who 
wrote  the  life  of  St  Dunftan,  and  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  tenth  century',  fays,  cap.  ii.  n.  12.  Sumpfit  fecum 
ex  more  c'ubaram  juam,  rptam  paJema  lingua  hcarpam  vo- 
camiu;  which  intimates  the  word  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  harp  was  the  favourite  inufical  inllrument  of 
the  Britons  and  other  northern  nations  in  the  middle 
ages  ; as  is  evident  from  their  taws,  and  from  every 
paflage  in  their  hiftory,  in  which  there  i*  the  lead  al- 
lulion  to  mufic.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a lurp  was 
one  of  the  three  tilings  that  wctc  nreeflary  to  conftitute 
a gentleman,  i.  e.  a freeman  ; aud  none  could  preteu  j 
to  that  character  who  had  not  one  of  tbefe  favourite 
inilrumcnts,  or  could  not  play  upon  it.  By  the  fame 
laws,  to  prevent  flaves  from  pretending  to  be  gcptlc- 
men,  it  w as  cxprefsly  forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit, 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp ; and  none  but  the  king, 
the  kiug*s  rouficiaus,  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to 
have  harps  in  their  poflVffion.  A gentleman’s  harp 
was  not  liable  to  be  feized  for  debt ; bccaufe  the  want 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a Have.  The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  efti- 
mation  aud  univerfal  ufc  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 

Thofc  who  played  upon  this  inftrument  were  declared 
gentlemen  by  law-  j thcii  perfons  were  efteemed  invio- 
lable, and  fccurcd  from  injuries  by  very  feverc  penal- 
ties; they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  high*  ft  com- 
pany, and  treated  with  diftinguifiitd  marka  of  refpect 
wherever  they  appeared. 

There  is  Ionic  divcrlity  in  the  firufturc  of  harps. 

That  called  the  triple  hatp  lias  97  firings  or  chords  in 
three  rows,  extending  from  C in  the  tenor  cliff  (in 
double  G in  alt,  which  make  five  octaves : the  middle 
row  is  for  the  letniiones,  and  the  twro  outfide  rows  arc 
perfect  uuifons.  On  the  bats  fide,  which  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  there  are  36  firings ; ou  the  treble 
fide,  26;  and  in  the  middle  row,  35  firings.  There 
arc  two  rows  of  pins  or  ferews  on  the  right  fide,  ferving 
to  keep  the  firings  tight  in  their  holts,  which  are  fa- 
ttened at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  ou  the 
upper  fide.  The  haro,  within  the  lafi  40  years,  has 
been  in  fume  degree  improved  by  the  addition  of  eight 
firings  to  the  unifon,  viz.  from  E to  double  F in  ait. 

This  instrument  is  ftmek  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
both  bands.  Its  muiic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinct, 
all  its  firings  going  from  femitoue  to  lemitme;  whence 
fomc  call  it  an  inverted f inrt.  it  is  capable  of  a much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  the  lute. 

There  are  among  us  two  forts  of  this  inllrument, 
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H»rp«  %yk.  the  IVekb  harp,  being  that  juft  deferibed ; and  the 
~ * L_  Irifh  harp . Plate  CCXXVI.  n-  i.  icprcfents  the  haip 
of  Brian  Boiromh,  king  of  all  Ireland,  (Lin  in  battle 
with  the  Dane*  A.  D.  1014,  at  Clontarf.  Hi#  fon# 
Donagh  having  murdered  his  brother  Te-ige,  A.  D. 
1023,  and  being  depofed  by  his  nephew,  retired  to 
Home,  and  carried  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and 
other  regalia  of  his  father,  which  he  prefented  to  the 
Pope  in  order  to  obtain  abfolution.  Adrian  IV.  fur- 
named  Breakfpear,  alleged  this  circumftanee  as  one 
of  the  principal  titles  he  claimed  to  this  kingdom  in 
his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  II.  Thefe  regalia 
were  kepi  in  the  Vatican  till  the  popefent  the  harp  to 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith; 
but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  of  maffive  gold.  Henry 
gave  the  harp  to  the  firft  earl  of  Clanricard  ; in  whole 
family  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  it  came  by  a lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family  into 
that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clcnagh  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
after  whole  death  it  palled  into  the  poffeffion  of  tom- 
miflioncr  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick.  In  1782  it  was 
prefented  to  the  right  honourable  William  Conyngham, 
who  depolited  it  in  Trinity  college  library.  It  is  32 
inches  high,  and  of  extraordinary  good  workmanfhip  J 
the  founding- board  is  of  oak,  the  arms  of  red  Tally  ; 
the  extremity  of  the  uppermoft  arm  in  part  is  capt  with 
filver,  extremely  well  wrought  and  chiflelcd.  It  con- 
tains a large  cryftal  fet  in  ftlver,  and  under  it  wa*  ano- 
ther (tone  now  loft.  The  buttons  or  ornamental  knobs 
fet  the  fidcs  of  this  arm  are  of  filver.  On  the  front  arm 
arc  the  arms  chafed  in  filver  of  the  O'Brien  family,  the 
bloody  hand  fupported  by  lions.  On  the  lades  of  the 
front  arm  within  two  circles  are  two  Irilh  wolf  dogs 
cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the  founding  board 
where  the  llrings  entered  are  neatly  ornamented  with 
efcutcheons  of  brafs  carved  and  gilt  ; the  larger  found- 
ing-holes have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  frlvci, 
as  they  have  been  the  object  of  theft.  This  harp  has 
28  keys,  and  a#  many  ftnng-holc*,  confcqucntly  there 
were  as  many  llrings.  The  foot-piece  or  rcil  is  broken 
off,  and  the  parts  round  which  it  was  joined  are  very 
rotten.  The  whole  bears  evidence  of  an  expert  artifl. 

King  David  is  ufually  painted  with  a harp  in  his 
hand*  ; but  we  have  no  tcllitnoriy  in  all  antiquity  that 
the  Hebrew  harp,  which  they  call  cbinnort  w#9  any 
thing  like  ours.  On  a Hebrew  medal  of  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus  we  fee  two  forts  of  mulical  mftruraenta ; but 
they  are  both  of  them  very  different  from  our  harp, 
and  only  confift  of  three  or  four  firings.  All  authors 
agree,  that  our  harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyra, 
eiihara,  or  barbiton,  ufed  among  the  Romans.  For- 
tunatus,  lib.  vii.  carm.  8.  witneffes,  that  it  was  an  in- 
flrumcnt  of  the  barbarians  ; 

JitmanuJ^ttr  lyrarfhuJ*t  tili  far&am  lisrpa, 

(Jr*suj  AtitiUtJiba,  tr«4la  But  am m taant. 

Of  ancient  liarps,  two  arc  reprefented  on  the  fame 
plate.  — N°  2.  is  a trigonum  or  triangular  harp.  It  is 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  muicura  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  it  i*  placed  ou  the  fhnuldcr 
of  a little  dancing  Cupid,  who  fupports  the  inilrumcnt 
with  his  left  hand  and  plays  upon  it  with  his  right.  The 
trigottum  is  mentioned  by  Athenxus,  lib.  iv.  and  by 
Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  According  to  Athenxus, 
& op  hocks  calls  it  a Phrygian  injlrumcni ; and  one  of  his 


dipnofophift*  tells  us,  that  a certain  mufician,  named  H«rp. 
Alexander  Altxatulnnui , was  fuch  an  admirable  performer  * J 
upon  it,  and  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities  at 
Rome,  that  he  made  the  inhabitants  /**»«»***«»,  “ mitfi- 
calty  mad.”  FT  3 and  4.  arc  varieties  of  the  fame  in- 
ikrutnenl.  N3  ?.  is  the  Theban  harp,  according  to  a 
drawing  made  from  an  ancient  painting  in  one  of  the 
ftpulchral  grottos  of  the  firft  kings  of  Thebes,  and 
communicated  by  Mr  Bruce  to  Dr  Burney*.  The 
performer  is  clad  in  a habit  made  kke  a fhirt,  fuch  as  • Vide  JW 
the  women  (till  wear  in  Abyffinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia,  ney't  ttifl. 

It  reaches  down  to  his  ancles  ; his  feet  are  without 
fandals,  and  hare ; his  neck  and  arms  arc  alfo  bare  ; hisp'  2*4* 
loofc  white  flcevcs  are  gathered  above  his  elbows;  and 
hi#  head  is  clofe  (haved.  His  left  hand  feems  employed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  inftrumeut  among  the  notea  in 
aho%  as  if  in  an  arpeggio;  while,  (looping  foAvards,  he 
feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with  the 
lowed  (bring,  and  promiling  to  afeend  with  the  moil 
rapid  execution  ; this  a&ion,  fo  obvioufiy  rendered  by 
an  indifferent  anift,  (hows  that  it  was  a common  one 
in  his  time  ; or,  in  other  word9,  that  great  hands  were 
then  frequent,  and  consequently  that  mufic  wa#  well 
underftood  aiul  diligently  followed. 

On  this  inllruirent  Dr  Burney  makes  the  following 
ohfcivatiuns ; “ The  number  of  firings,  the  fizc  and 
form  of  this  inilrumcnt,  and  the  elegance  of  its  orna- 
ments, awaken  reflections,  which  to  indulge  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  purpofe,  and  indeed  out  of  our 
depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  loft  in  the  immenfe  anti- 
quity of  the  painting  in  which  it  is  reprefented.  In- 
deed the  time  when  it  was  executed  is  fo  remote,  as  to 
encourage  a belief,  that  arts,  after  having  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  were  again  lolband  again  invented 
long  after  this  period. — With  refpett  to  the  number  of 
llrings  upon  this  harp,  if  conjectures  may  be  allowed 
concerning  the  method  of  tuning  them,  two  might  be 
offered  to  the  reader’#  choice.  The  firft  idea  that  pre- 
fented stfclf  at  the  fight  of  13  II ring*  was,  that  they 
would  furnilh  all  the  leinitones  to  be  found  in  modem 
inflrumtnt9  within  the  compafs  of  an  octave,  as  from 
C to  r,  D to  </,  or  E to  e.  The  fecond  idea  is  more 
Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity  ; which  is,  that 
if  the  longctl  llriug  reprefented  pt  ty'Iambiinomenott  or  D, 
the  remaining  l 2 firings  would  iuppSy  all  the  tones, 
femitones,  and  quai ter- tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chroma- 
tic, and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancient#,  within  the 
compafs  of  an  oCtave : but  for  my  part,  I would  rather 
incline  to  the  firfi  arrangement,  as  it  is  more  uatural, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  firudurc  of  our  organs, 
than  the  fecond.  For  with  refpeCt  to  the  genera  of  the 
Greeks,  though  no  hiftoric  teiiimony  can  be  produced 
concerning  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
yet  ancient  writers  ate  unanimous  in  afcril>i:\g  to  Olym- 
pus the  Phrygian  the  firtt  life  of  the  enharmonic:  and 
though  in  the  beginning  the  melody  of  this  genu#  was 
fo  iimplc  and  natural  as  to  rclemblc  the  wild  note*  and 
rudccifays  of  a people  not  quite  emerged  from  baiba- 
rifm ; yet  in  after-times  it  became  overcharged  with 
finical  fopperies  and  fanciful  beau  tie*,  atiiing  from  fuch 
minute  divifions  of  the  fcalc  as  had  no  other  merit  than 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  them.  It  feems  a mat- 
ter of  great  wonder,  with  (iich  a model  before  their 
eyes  as  the  Thebau  harp,  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
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Harp.  ufing  fuch  an  inttrumcnt  (hould  not  have  been  per pe- 
ll tuated  by  poftcrity ; but  that,  many  ages  after,  ano- 
t Mar^ici.  ther  of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  Mringi,  (hould 
- * take  place  of  it.  Yet  if  we  confider  how  little  we  are 

acquainted  with  the  uft  and  even  conllruttion  of  the 
inftrume^fi  which  afforded  the  grrateti  delight  to  the 
Creeks  ant!  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common 
ufe  in  a neighbouring  part  of  Europe  only  a few  cen- 
turies ago,  our  wonder  will  ccafc  ; efpccially  if  we  rc- 
fle£l  upon  the  Ignorance  and  barbarifin  into  which 
it  is  pu fable  for  an  ingenious  people  to  be  plunged 
by  the  tyranny  and  dcvallation  of  a powerful  and  cruel 
invader.1* 

Bd a muiieal  inttrument  of  the  firing  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  fwinging  it 
about,  as  .a  bell  on  its  balls. 

it  i>^bont  three  feet  long;  Its  firings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  aTc  of  brafs  or  Heel  wire,  fixed 
at  or.c  end,  and  (lictched  actofs  the  found  board  by 
fetews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  o&avcs, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  firings,  which  arc 
llruck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  treble  and  the  left  hand  the  bafe  : and  in  order  to 
draw  the  found  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  arc  armed 
with  a little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra, 
or  cythara  of  the  ancients  ; but  wc  find  no  mention 
made  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  modern. 

H.enr  of  JEolus.  See  Acoustics,  n°  10. 

HARPAGINES,  in  antiquity',  were  hooks  of  iron, 
hanging  on  the  top  of  a pole,  which,  being  fccurcd 
with  chains  to  the  mads  of  (hips,  and  then  let  down 
with  great  velocity  into  the  enemy's  veffels,  caught 
them  up  into  the  air.  By  way  of  defence  againfl  thefe 
machines,  they  coveted  their  Ihips  with  hides,  which 
broke  and  blunted  the  force  of  the  iron.  The  harpa- 
gines,  by  the  Greeks  called  owe  their  inven- 

tion to  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  philofophcr. 
HARPAGIUS.  See  Arpagius. 

HARPALUS,  a Greek  ailronomer,  who  Hour i Ihed 
about  48c  B.  C.  corrcCled  the  cycle  of  eight  years  in- 
vented by  Cleoilratus;  and  propofed  a new  one  of  nine 
years,  in  w*hich  he  imagined  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
to  the  fame  point.  But  Harpalus’s  cycle  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Mcton,  who  added  ten  full  years  to  it.  See 
Chronology,  ^27. 

HARPIES  (Arnn.u,  Hartvix),  in  antiquity,  a 
rapacious  impure  fort  of  monllers  of  the  bird  kind, 
Ttrw.JEm.  mentioned  among  the  poets.  They  are  reprefented* 
iii.  * with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like  vuhurs,  faces 
like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hcokcd  like  the  ulons 
of  birds  of  prey. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a fort  of 
genii  or  demons.  Some  make  them  the  daughters  of 
Tcllus  and  Oceanus,  the  earth  and  ocean;  whence,  fays 
Serviut,  it  is,  that  they  inhabit  an  iiland,  half  on  land 
and  half  in  water.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Typhon. 

There  were  three  harpies,  Acllo,  Ocypete,  and  Cc- 
hrno,  which  lall  Homer  calls  Podatgt.  Hciiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  vcr.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ocy- 
pete, and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Thaumas  and 
EIcAra,  affirming  that  they  had  wings,  and  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  Zepbyrus  begat  of  them 


Balius  and  Xanthus,  Achilles's  horfes.  Phcrecydes  Harping 
relatea,  that  the  Borcades  expelled  them  from  the  II 
Aegean  and  Sicilian  feas,  and  purfued  them  as  far  as  H*rP 
the  illanda  which  he  calls  Plots  and  Horner  Caljns ; ’ - 

and  which  have  fince  been  called  the  Strophades. 

Voflius,  Dc  Idotol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  99.  p.  63.  thinks, 
that  what  the  ancients  have  related  of  the  harpies, 
agrees  to  no  other  birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  found  in 
the  territories  of  Darien  in  South  America.  Thefe 
animals  kill  not  only  birds,  hut  dogs  am)  cats,  and 
prove  very  t rouble  louie  to  men  by  their  peeking*.  But 
the  ancients,  as  the  fame  Voflhis  obfcivc*,  kntw  no- 
thing of  thefe  birds.  By  the  harpies,  therefore,  lie 
thinks,  they  could  me  ah  nothing  clfc  but  the  winds ; 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  were  made  daugh- 
ters of  Elcdra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  fcholiatt*  of  Apollonius,  Hciiod, 
and  Euftathius.  Their  names,  Arllo,  Ocypctc,  Ce- 
hruo,  are  fuppofed  to  fuggeft  a farther  argument  of 
this. 

Mr  Bryant  fuppofes  that  the  harpies  were  a college 
of  pridls  in  Bithynia,  who  on  account  of  their  repeat- 
ed a fit  of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  the 
country  : their  temple  was  called  Arpi,  and  the  en- 
virons Arpiai , whence  the  Grecians  for  my  d Aftoiae  ^ 
and  lie  obferves  farther,  that  I Lnpy j,  Af*M?,  was  cer- 
tainly of  old  the  name  of  a place. 

HARPING  iron,  bee  Harpoon. 

HARPINGS,  the  fore- parts  of  the  wales  which 
eocompafa  the  bow  of  a (hip,  and  are  fattened  to  the 
ftem,  being  thicket  than  the  after  part  of  the  wales, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  Ihip  in  this  place,  where  the 
fuflaina  the  greatdl  (hock  of  rcftttance  in  plunging  in- 
to the  fca,  or  dividing  it,  under  a great  prcUurc  of  fail. 

HARPOCRATES,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  lfis 
and  Oiiri's.  This  is  an  Egyptian  deity,  vrhofc  dittin- 
guifhing  attribute  is,  that  he  is  reprefented  with  hi* 
fingers  applied  to  his  mouth,  denoting  that  he  is  the 
god  of  lilcnce.  The  llatuc  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in 
the  entrance  cf  moll  of  the  Egyptian  temple*,  and  he 
was  commonly  exhibited  under  the  figure  of  a young 
man  naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding 
in  one  hand  a cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  the  flower 
of  lotus,  and  foreetimes  bearing  a quiver. 

HARPOCRATION  (Valerius),  a celebrated  an- 
cicnt  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  w ho  has  left  us  an  ex- 
cellent Lexicon  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece,  Aldus 
ftrll  publifhed  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  ii 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it  ; but 
the  bell  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronovius  at  Ley- 
den in  1^96. 

HARPOON,  or  Hakping-iron,  a fpear  or  javelin 
ufed  to  ftrike  the  whates  in  the  Greenland  fiihcry. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  fomc times  called  the  harp* 
ing-iron,  is  furniftied  with  a long  liaff,  having  at  one 
end  a broad  and  flat  triangular  head,  (harpened  at  both 
edges,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility  : to 
the  head  of  this  weapon  is  fattened  a long  cord,  called 
the  whale  fine,  which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  run  out  without  being  interrupted 
or  entangled.  See  IVhaU-FisHkRT. 

Gun-  11,1k  poo  s' , a kind  of  fire-arm  for  di  (charging 
harpoons  at  whales,  and  thereby  killing  them  more 
cafily  and  cxpcditicmfly  than  formerly  when  the  har- 
5 poo  us 
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Harpoon  pocD*  wire  thrown  by  the  hand.  Though  this  me 
fl  thod  wa§  projttfed  a good  many  year*  ago,  it  has  but 
Harrier.  Im^ly  come  into  ufe;  and  premiums  have  been  annually 
" ' offered  by  the  focicty  for  encouraging  arts.  See.  to  the 
perfons  who  fir  if  (truck  a filh  in  this  manner.  In  the 
Tranfa&ions  of  that  fociety  for  1786,  wc  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  firll  fiih  (truck  in  this  manner  in  1784. 
The  gun  was  of  the  hlunderbufs  confiru&ion,  loaded 
w ith  four  common  tobacco* pipes  full  of  glazed  powder; 
the  fi(h  waB  fhot  at  the  diltancc  of  ten  fathoms,  the 
harpoon  going  into  her  back  up  to  the  ring  ; and  (lie 
was  killed  in  about  an  hour.  In  1785  three  whales 
were  killed  in  this  manner;  four  in  1786,  and  three  in 
1787.  Since  that  time  the  *gun- harpoon  has  come 
mere  into  ufe,  and  will  probably  Toon  fuperfede  the 
other  method  entirely.  In  the  Tranfa£lions  of  the 
Society  for  1789.  we  have  accounts  of  a number  of 
whales  killed  in  this  manner.  Tbc  inllrument  appears 
to  be  extremely  ufcful  in  calm  itill  weather,  as  the 
whale,  though  a timorous  creature,  will  frequently  al- 
low a boat  to  approach  it  to  the  diitancc  of  20,  15,  or 
even  10  fathom*,  all  of  which  dillances  are  within  reach 
of  the  gun-harpoon,  though  not  within  the  reach  of 
that  thrown  by  the  hand.  The  greateft  inconvenience 
was  in  caf^of  rain  or  fnow,  by  which  the  lock  was 
apt  to  get  wet.  To  remedy  this,  a cafe  of  leather  was 
made  to  fit  round  the  gun  and  over  the  lock,  lined 
with  tin,  and  big  enough  to  fire  the  gun  when  it  was 
on.  The  tifti  (truck  with  an  harpoon  difeharged  in 
this  manner  arc  foon  killed  by  tcafon  of  its  penetra- 
ting their  bodies  to  a great  depth,  not  lefs  than  five  or 
fix  feet,  which  no  man’s  (trenglli  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complifh.  In  the  volume  juft  quoted,  wc  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  was  (hot  through  the  tail.  The 
harpoon  broke  in  the  flit,  but  five  fathoms  of  line 
went  through  the  tail.  The  filh  was  killed  in  eight 
hours,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  inllance  of  a filh 
(truck  in  that  part  being  caught.  In  another,  the 
harpoon  carried  fix  feet  of  line  into  its  body ; the 
creature  died  in  ten  minutes.  Others  were  killed  in 
15  minutes  or  lulf  an  hour,  and  one  had  a rib  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  ilroke.  In  the  Tranfacliou* 
of  the  Society  for  1790,  there  are  other  accounts  fimi- 
lar  to  the  foregoing,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  the  great 
ufcfulnefs  of  the  inllrument  both  for  (Inking  the  filh 
at  a confiderablc  difiancc,  and  for  killing  them  in  a 
vcry  fhort  time. 

HA  RPSICHORD,  the  mod  harmonious  of  all 
the  mufical  inflrumcnts  of  the  tiring-kind.  It  is  played 
on  after  the  manner  of  the  organ,  and  is  fumilhcd 
with  a fet,  and  fometimes  with  two  fets  of  keys  ; the 
toyching  or  firiking  of  thefe  keys  moves  a kind  of 
little  juck$,  which  aifo  move  a double  row  of  chords 
or  firings,  of  brafs  or  iron,  ill  etched  over  four  bridges 
on  the  tabic  of  the  inllrument. 

HARQUEBUSS,  a piece  of  fire-arms,  of  the 
length  of  a mulkct,  ufually  cocked  with  a wheel.  It 
carried  a ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  fcven-tightlis. 

There  was  aifo  a larger  fort,  called  the  great  har- 
qnebufs,  ufed  for  the  defence  of  flrong  places,  which 
carried  a ball  of  about  three  ounces  and  a half : but 
they  aic  now  but  little  ufed,  except  in  fome  old  cullies, 
and  by  the  French  in  feme  of  tbeir  gairiloni. 

HARRIER,  a kind,  of  hound,  endowed  with  an 

N°I49- 


admirable  gift  of  fmclling,  and  very  bold  in  the 

fuit  of  his  game.  Sec  Can  is.  Himot. 

HARRINGTON  (Sir  John),  an  ingenious  Eng-  * Y 
li(h  poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Efq;  who 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen  Mary  for  hold- 
ing a corrcfpondencc  with  her  filler  Elizabeth  ; who, 
when  (he  came  to  the  crown,  flood  godmofwer  to  this 
fon.  Before  he  was  30,  he  publifhcd  a tranfiation  of 
Ariofto’s  Oilando  Furiofo,  a work  by  which  he  was 
principally  known  ; for  though  he  afterwards  pub- 
lifhcd  fome  epigrams,  hia  talent  did  not  feem  to  have 
lain  that  way.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  bath 
by  James  I.  ; and  prefented  a MS.  to  prince  Henry, 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  biihops.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  about  the  latter  end  of  James's 
reign. 

Hakhincton  (James),  a rnofi  tminet^kEngliih 
writer  in  the  17th  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  travelled 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  aud  Germany,  and 
learned  the  languages  of  thofc  countries.  Upon  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  He  ferved 
the  king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  ufe  of  his  titte- 
red with  his  friends  in  parliament  to  procure  matters 
to  be  accommodated  w ith  all  parties.  The  king  loved 
his  company  except  when  the  convention  happened 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths,  lie  found  means  to 
fee  the  king  at  St  James's  ; and  attended  him  on  the 
fcaffold,  where,  or  a little  before,  be  received  a token 
of  his  majefiy's  affection.  After  the  death  of  king 
Chailes,  he  wrote  his  Oteana  : a kind  of  political  ro- 
mance, in  imitation  of  Plato's  Commonwealth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  Oliver  per  ufed  it,  he  declared,  that " the  gentle- 
man had  wrote  very  well,  but  mnll  not  think  to  cheat 
him  out  of  hi.i  power  aud  authority ; for  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  fuller  himfclf 
to  be  fcribbUd  out  of."  This  work  was  attacked  by 
feveral  writers,  agaioft  whom  he  defended  it.  Befidc 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  he  in- 
llituted  like  wife  a nightly  meeting  of  feveral  ingenious 
men  in  the  New  Palace.  Yard,  Wcttininller ; which 
club  was  called  the  Rota,  and  continued  till  the  fc- 
cludcd  members  of  parliament  were  reftored  by  ge- 
nera) Monk.  In  ififil.  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treafonable  defigns  and  pra£lires ; and 
chancellor  Hyde,  at  a conference  with  the  lords 
and  commons,  charged  him  with  being  concerned 
in  a plot.  But  a committee  of  lords  and  commons 
could  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  convey- 
ed to  St  Nicolas’s  iiland,  and  from  thence  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  fell  into  an  uncommon  difordir 
of  the  imagination.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  by 
means  of  the  carl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried  to  Londou, 
aud  died  in  1677.  He  publhhed,  brfidis  the  above 
works  feveral  others,  winch  were  firfi  collected  by 
’Poland,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1700;  but  a more 
complete  edition  was  publifhcd,  in  1737,  by  the  reve- 
rend Dr  Birch. 

HARRIOT  (Thomas),  a celebrated  algebra  ill, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1560,  where  he  was  aifo  edu- 
cated. In  1579,  he  completed  his  bachelor’s  degree  ; 
and,  being  already  .diflinguilhej  for  his  mathematical 
learning,  was  foots  alter  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh, 
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Raleigh,  as  a proper  petfon  to  Indraft  him  in  that 
» — feience.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  family 
of  that  gentleman  ; who,  in  T585,  fent  him  with  the 
colony,  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  Virginia  ; of 
which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a year, 
he  afterward*  puhlifbed  a topographical  defeription. 
About  the  year  1588,  Mr  Harriot  waB  introduced  by 
his  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy  cari 
cf  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a penfion  of 
*20/.  per  annum.  He  fpent'  many  years  of  his  life 
in  Sion  college;  where  he  died  in  July  1621,  of  a 
cancer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Chrillopher,  where  a handfome  monument  was  cre&ed 
to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he  was  a 
drill,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a 
judgment^  Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  might, 
he  was  doubrirfs  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  inventor  of  the  prefect  improved  method  of 
algebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
were  adopted  by  Dcs  Cr.rtcs,  and  for  a confi.lcrable 
time  impofed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own 
invention  ; but  the  theft  was  at  lad  drtreted,  and  ex* 
pofed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  his  Hitlory  of  Algebra,  where 
the  reader  will  find  our  author's  invention  accurately 
fpecified.  His  works  arc,  i.  A brief  and  true  re* 
port  of  the  new-found  land  of  Virginia  ; of  the  com- 
modities there  found,  and  to  be  raifed,  &c.  2.  sfrtij 

analytics  praxis  ad  squat [ones  algtbraicaj  nova  exped>tat 
4t  generals  met  hod 0 rr/olvtndaj , e pojlbumis  Thoms  Har- 
riott, 5c c.  3.  Epbemerit  chjrometrica.  Manufcript,  in 
the  library  of  Sion  college.  He  is  faid  to  have  left 
ficveral  other  manuferipts  which  are  probably  loft. 

HARRIS  (William),  a protettant  diflenting  mini- 
(let  of  eminent  abilities  and  charaftcr,  refidrd  at  Ho- 
niton  in  Dcvonlhire.  Sept.  10.  » 765,  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  members  of 
that  body.  “ He  pub)i(h;d  an  Hiflorical  and  Critical 
Account  of  the  Lives  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  an  1 Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  in  five  vols  8vo.  after  the  manner  of 
Mr  Baylc.  He  was  preparing  a like  account  of 
James  II.  He  alfo' wrote  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters; 


ham-collcgc  in  Oxford,  bat  took  no  degree.  He  cul- 
tivated letters,  however,  mod  attentively  ; and  alfo 
mufie,  in  the  theory  and  pradice  of  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  had  few  equals.  lie  was  member  for  Chrift- 
chtirch  Hants,  which  he  reprefented  in  fcveral  fuccef- 
livc  parliaments.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  cotnmiffioncrs  of  the  admiralty,  and  foon  af- 
ter removed  to  the  board  of  treafury.  In  1774  he 
was  made  fccrctary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen,  which 
pod  he  held  until  his  death.  He  died  Dec.  21.1 780,  in 
his  7 2d  year,  after  a long  illncfs,  which  he  bore  with 
calmnels  and  resignation. — He  is  the  author  of  fome 
valuable  works.  1 . Three  Trcatifcs:  concerning  Art; 
Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry  ; and  Happinefs,  1 745, 
8vo.  2.  Hermes ; or,  A Philofophical  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Univerfal  Grammar.  3.  Philolophical  Ar- 
rangement. 4.  Philological  Inquiries,  1782,  2 vols 
8 vo.  finilhed  juft  before  his  death,  and  publiihed  lincc. 
Thcfc  Inquiries* fhow  much  ingenuity  and  learning; 
but  being  the  amufement  of  his  old  age  rather  than  an 
exertion  of  genius,  they  have  not  the  pliilofophtc  tone 
of  his  former  production*. 

HARRIS,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Wedcrn  Iflands 
of  Scotland.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth.  Upon  the  ead  fide  it  is  inuftly  roc<;  buc 
on  the  wed  there  arc  fome  tolerable  farms,  and  the 
number  of  people  amounts  to  toco.  It  has  Lewis  on 
the  north,  and  North  Uilt  on  the  Couth,  from  which  it 
U feparated  by  a channel  of  four  miles  in  width,  called 
the  Sound  of  Harris.  This  channel  is  navigable  for 
vcficls  of  bui  *!en,  but  it  requires  a {kilfui  pilot.  It  is 
the  only  paffage  between  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  and 
Bara  for  vcficls  of  burden  pafiing  to  and  from  the  wed 
fide  of  the  Long  Ifiand.  The  found  is  greatly  en- 
cumbered with  rocks  and  ifiands,  fome  of  which  are 
considerable,  as  Bernera,  Pabay,  F.nfay,  Kill*  gray. 
Thefe,  with  Scalpay,  Taranfay,  and  Scaip,  com  pole 
the  inhabited  ifiands  on  the  coad  of  Harris.  Some  of 
them  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them 
good  paiture.  Harris  and  its  ifianis  fell  from  400  to 
yco  ton  of  kelp  annually;  it  abounds  on  the  cad  liJe 
in  excellent  lochs  or  bays,  and  its  fhores  on  both  (ides 
form  one  continued  fifhery.  The  6(H  on  this  coad. 


befidee  many  fugitive  pieces  occafionally,  for  the  pub  and  along  the  whole  (horcs  of  the  Long  Ifland,  are 
lie  prints,  in  fupport  of  liberty  and  virtue.  All  his  more  numerous,  and  of  larger  dimenfions,  than  thole 
works  have  been  well  received  ; and  thofc  who  differ  on  the  oppofite  continent  ; on  which  account,  two 
from  Lira  in  principle,  dill  value  him  in  point  of  in-  royal  tilhing  dations  were  begun  in  the  rci^n  of 
dudry  and  faithfulnefs.'*  We  give  this  charaftcr  in  Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddic,  and  the  other  in  the 
the  words  of  his  rmwdficcnt  patron  Mr  Hollis,  who  Sound  of  Harris. 

bad  prefented  him  wiih  many  valuable  books  rch-  HARRISON  (William),  a writer  much  edeemed 
live  to  the  fubjects  of  his  hillories;  and  was  at  the  and  patronifed  by  the  literati  of  his  time,  was  fellow 
cxpence  of  procuring  his  degree.  But  the  Doctor's  of  Ncw-college,  Oxford,  and  had  no  other  income  than 
works  were  differently  thought  of  by  the  authors  of  40I.  a year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Qucctifbery’s 
the  Critical  Review  (March  1766).  **  Indullry  was  fons.  In  this  employment  he  fortunately  attrafted 

their  principal  character ittic.  They  certainly  have  the  favour  of  Dr  Swift,  whole  foliciutions  with  Mr 
none  of  the  vivacity  which  infpirtd  Baylc  ; and  in  the  St  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment 
judgment  of  difpafiionatc  reader*,  impartiality  is  fre-  of  fccretary  to  lord  Raby,  ambaflador  at  the  Hague, 
queotly  violated/  ’ Dr  Harris  died  at  Honiton,  Feb.  4.  and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford.  A letter  of  his  whilft 
4770.  at  Utrerlu,  dated  Dec.  16.  1712,  is  printed  in  the 

HARRIS  (James,  Efq;),  an  Englilh  gentleman  of  Dean's  work*.  Mr  Harrifon,  who  did  not  long  en- 
very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fun  of  joy  his  riling  fortune,  was  difpatched  to  London  with 
James  Harris,  Efq;  by  a filler  of  lord  Shaftefbury  au-  the  Bat ricr- treaty ; and  died  Feb.  14.  1712-13.  See 
thor  of  The  CharaCtcriltice-  He  was  born  in  the  the  Journal  to  Stella,  of  that  and  the  following  day ; 
Clofe  at  Salifbury  1709;  and  educated  at  the  gram-  where  Dr  Swift  laments  his  lofs  with  the  mod  untf- 
tnar-ichool  there.  In  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Wad-  fefted  fincerity.  Mr  Tickcl  has  mentioned  him  with 
Vol.  Vi II.  Paul.  S s refpeft 


Harr-'t, 

Harrilou. 
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!Urrif<-n.  re fj*d  in  his  Profped  of  Peace ; In  Englilh  Poet*, 

^ ' * Vcl.  XXVI.  p.  113  ; and  Dr  Young  in  the  beautiful 
clofe  of  an  Epiftlc  to  I.ord  Lanfdownc,  Vol.  LI  I. 
p.  185,  moil  pathetically  bewail*  hi*  loft.  Dr  Birch, 
who  ha*  given  a curious  note  on  MrHarrifon’s  Letter 
to  Swift,  hat  confounded  him  with  Thomas  Harril'on, 
M.  A.  of  Queen’s  college.  In  Nichols’s  Sclcd  Col- 
lection are  lome  plcafing  fpecimcns  of  hi*  poetry  ; 
which,  with  Woodftock-Park  in  Dodfley’* Colic £tion, 
and  an  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1 707,  in 
Duncombc’s  Horace,  are  all  the  poetical  writings  that 
are  known  of  this  excellent  young  man  ; who  figured 
both  at  an  hnmourift  and  a politician  in  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  the  Tatter,  of  which  (under  the  patronage  of 
Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  profcfiedly 
the  editor.  See  the  Supplement  to  Swift. — There 
was  another  William  Harnfon,  author  of  The  Pilgrim, 
or  the  happy  Convert,  a l’ailoral  t ragedy,  1709. 

Harrison  (John),  a moll  accurate*  mechanic,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  famous  time-keeper  for  af- 
certaining  the  longitude  at  fca,  and  alio  of  the  com- 
pound, or,  at  it  is  commonly  called,  the  gridiron  pen- 
dulum ; was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  pariftt  of  Wrag- 
by,  near  Pontefrad  in  Yorkfhire,  in  >693.  The  vi- 
gour of  his  natural  abilities,  if  not  even  llnngthcned 
by  the  want  of  education,  which  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  few  objeds,  at  lcaft  amply  compenfatcd  the 
deficiencies  of  it ; as  fully  appeared  from  the  aftonilh- 
ing  progrefs  he  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to 
which  he  devoted  himfclf.  His  father  was  a carpen- 
ter, in  which  prufelfion  the  fon  alii  fled  ; occafionally 
alio,  according  to  the  miscellaneous  pradicc  of  coun- 
try artifis,  furveying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and 
watches.  He  was,  from  bis  early  childhood,  attached  to 
any  machinery  moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while 
he  lay  tick  of  the  fmati-pox  about  the  fixlh  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  hid  a watch  placed  open  upon  his  pil- 
low to  amufe  himfclf  by  contemplating  the  move- 
ment. In  1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Bar- 
low  in  Lincolnfhire  ; where,  though  his  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly 

* improved  every  incident  from  which  he  might  colled 

information  ; frequently  employing  all  or  great  part 
of  hi*  nights  in  writing  or  drawing:  and  he  always 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  a clergyman  who 
came  every  Sunday  to  officiate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lent  him  a MS.  copy  of  profiflor  Saunderfou's 
Leduret ; which  he  carefully  and  neatly  tranferibed, 
with  all  the  diagrams.  His  native  genius  exerted 
itfclf  fuperior  to  thefc  folitary  disadvantages ; for  in 
the  year  1726,  lie  had  omitruded  two  clocks,  moilly 
of  wood,  in  which  he  applied  the  efcapcment  and 
compound  pendulum  of  hi*  own  invention  : thefc  fur- 
palled  every  thing  then  made,  fcarccly  erring  a fecond 
in  a month.  In  1718,  he  came  up  to  London  with 
die  drawings  of  a machine  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  fca,  in  expedation  of  being  enabled  to  exe- 
cute one  by  the  board  of  longitude.  Upon  applica- 
tion to  Dr  Halley,  he  referred  him  to  Mr  George 
Graham  ; who,  difeovering  he  had  uncommon  merit, 
advifrd  him  to  make  his  machine,  before  he  applied 
to  the  board  of  longitude.  He  returned  home  to 
perform  this  talk  ; and  in  1735  came  to  London  again 
with  his  fcrft  machine ; with  which  be  was  feni  to 
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Lifbon  the  next  year  for  a trial  of  its  properties.  Ia  HarriTot. 
this  fhort  voyage,  he  corrrcled  the  dead  reckoning  ' v - 
about  a decree  and  a half;  a fucccfs  tfyat  proved  the 
means  of  hu  receiving  both  public  and  private  encou- 
ragement. About  the  year  1739,  he  completed  bis 
fecoud  machine,  of  a contlrudiou  much  more  fimple 
than  the  former,  and  which  anfwered  much  better  : 
this,  though  not  fent  to  fea,  recommended  Mr  Har- 
rifon  yet  ilronger  to  the  patronage,  of  his  private 
friends  and  of  the  publid.  His  third  machine,  which 
he  produced  in  f 749,  was  ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the 
fcccnd,  and  fuperior  in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or 
four  feconds  in  a week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  n t 
plus  ultra  of  his  attempts;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  im- 
prove pocket-watches,  he  found  the  principles  he  applied 
to  furpafs  his  expeditions  fo  much,  as  to  encourage  him 
to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a pocket  watch,  about  fix  inches  diameter.  With  ** 
this  time-keeper  his  fon  made  two  voyages,  the  one 
to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Batbadocs  : in  boll* 
which  experiments  it  corre&ed  the  longitude  within 
the  neare!l  limits  required  by  the  ad  of  the  12th  of 
queen  Anne;  and  the  inventor  therefore,  at  different 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received 
the  propofed  reward  of  20, cool.  TheCe  four  ma- 
chines were  given  up  to  the  board  of  longitude.  The 
three  former  were  not  of  any  ufc,  as  ill  the  advanta- 
ges gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended  in 
the  lad;  they  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully 
preserved  as  mechanical  curiofities,  in  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  the 
moil  delicate  workman  (hip  ; whereas  they  now  lie 
totally  ncglcdcd  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich. The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  The  lime  keeper,  has  been  copied  by 
the  ingenious  Mr  Kendal  ; and  that  duplicate,  during 
a three  years  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the 
fouthern  hcmifphcre  by  captain  Cook,  anfwered  aa 
well  as  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri- 
fon’s  life  was  employed  in  making  a fifth  improved 
time-keeper  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  prece- 
ding one  ; which,  at  the  end  of  a ten  weeks  trial,  in 
177a,  at  the  king's  private  obferAtory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  4*  feconds.  Within  a few  years  of  hi« 
death,  hi*  conflitution  vijibly  declined ; and  he  had 
ftequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a difordcr  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  771I1  year:  he  died  at  his  boufe  in 
Red- Lion  Square,  in  1776,  aged  83.  The  redufe 
manner  of  his  life  in  the  unremuted  purfuit  of  his  fa- 
vourite object,  was  by  no  mean*  calculated  to  qualify 
him  as  a man  of  the  world ; and  the  many  difeourage- 
merit*  he  encountered  in  fuiiciting  the  legal  reward 
of  his  labours,  ftill  left  difpofed  him  to  accommodate 
himfclf  to  the  humours  of  mankind.  In  converting 
on  his  profeilion,  he  was  dear,  ditlind,  and  modeft 
yet,  like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  found  a diffi- 
culty in  delivering  hit  meaning  by  writing  ; in  which- 
be  adhered  to  a peculiar  and  uacuuth  phtafrnlogy. 

This  was  but  too  evident  in  his  De/cription  concerning 
fucb  mrchanifm  as  will  afford  a nice  or  true  men/ ora- 
tion 0/  time,  Ac.  8vo.  1775;  which  his  well- known 
mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  public  to  account 
for  from  his  unacquaintance  with  letters,  from  his 
advanced  age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities;  a- 

mong 
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ffarregite  mong  which  may  be  reckoned  hit  obftmite  refufal  to 
Q accept  of  any  affi  (lance  whatever  in  this  publication. 

, Haft*  This  fmall  work  includes  alfo  att  account  of  his  new 
- * mufical  fcale  5 or  mechanical  divifion  of  the  o&avc, 

according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius  and  dia- 
meter of  a circle  have  refpeflively  to  the  circumference. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a dittinguiflitd 
band  of  church- fingers  ; had  a very  delicate  ear  for 
mufic  ; and  his  experiments  on  found,  with  a moil  cu- 
rious monochord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  reported 
to  have  been  not  lefs  accurate  than  thofe  he  was  en- 
gaged in  for  the  menfuration  of  time. 

HARROGATE,  a village  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
York  (hire,  in  the  narifti  of  Knarcfborough,  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  lpringc.  Thcfe  are  three  in  number, 
aft  different  in  their  qualities,  notwitli (landing  their 
contiguity.  I.  The  Tewet  water  or  Sweet  Spa,  a vi- 
triolic fpring  of  a fort  of  milky  talle  ufed  in  gravelly 
cafes,  was  difeovered  by  Mr  Slingfby  1638.  2.  The 

{linking  or  fulphur  fpriug,  ufeful  in  dropfical,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  gouty  cafes,  rife 6 in  the  town,  and  is  received 
in  four  bafons  under  four  different  buildings ; at  one  it 
is  drunk,  at  the  others  ufed  for  hot  or  cold  baths.  It 
is  perfectly  clear;  but  the  fade  and  fmell  a corapofitioo 
»f  rotten  eggs,  fea-watcr,  and  fulphur,  and  extremely 
fait.  Bathing  is  the  moil  general  mode  of  ufmg  it. 
It  is  the  (Irongefl  fulphur  water  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  impregnating 
fulphur,  it  does  not  lofe  the  fulphureous  fmell  even 
when  expo  fed  to  a fealding  and  almoil  boiling  heat ; 
and  In  diddling  it,  when  three  pints  had  been  taken  off 
from  a gallon  of  it,  the  lad  was  as  tlrong  as  the  firft, 
and  dunk  intolerably.  It  is  difeutient  and  att'tiu- 
fcting,  and  a warm  bath  of  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  pains 
and  aches,  drains  and  lamencfs ; diffolving  hard  fwell- 
ings,  curing  old  ulcers  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  and 
as  a powerful  cleanfcr  of  the  domach  and  bowels. 
3.  St  Mungo’s  well,  is  fo  called  from  Kcntigern  a 
Scotch  faint  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanus  bifhop  of  Orkney,  out  of  affe&ion  for 
him,  called  Mongah , which  in  the  Norifh  or  Norway 
language  fignifies  a dear  friend.— The  Harrogate  fea- 
fon  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas  ;rand  the  company  af- 
femblc  and  lodpc  in  five  or  fix  large  houfes  or  inns  on 
ihe  heath,  a mile  from  the  village,  each  houfe  having 
a long  room  and  an  ordinary ; the  bed  company 
ufed  to  lodge  at  Kuarclborougb,  which  is  three 
miles  off.  * . 

HARROW-om-thi-IIilIt,  a town  of  Middlcfix, 
4 if  - : So  called  from  its  fituation  on  the  higbeft  hill  in  the 
^ county,  is  10  miles  north- wed  of  London.  This  parifh 
is  noted  for  a free  fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  A Giver  arrow  is  (hot  for  here  once  a year, 
viz.  Augud  4.  by  a deleft  number  of  the  fcholars,  who 
arc  drefied  for  the  purpose  in  the  habit  of  archers. 

Harrow,  in  agriculture.  See  there,  n°  98. 

HART,  a dag,  or  male  deer,  in  the  fixth  year. 
See  Ciavus. 

fi .iiT-Betfti  or  Quanga.  #Sce  Camuu 

H jkt’ j- Horns , the  horns  of  the  common  male  deer. 
—The  ferapings  or  rafpings  of  the  horn  of  this  ani- 
mal are  medicinal,  and  ufed  in  decoflions,  ptifans,  See. 

Hartihorn  jelly  is  nutritive  and  drengthening,  and 
as  fometimes  given  in  diarrhoeas ; but  a dccoftion  of 
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burnt  hartihorn  in  water  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  Hsrtfurd, 
this  purpofe,  and  is  called  hartjhorn  drink.  ■"* 

The  coal  of  hartihorn,  by  being  calcined  with  a 
long  continued  and  tlrong  fire,  is  changed  ioto  a very 
white  earth,  called  hart  [bom  calcined  to  whitenefs. 

This  earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent, 
and  adminillered  in  dyfentcrics  and  labour-pains,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  acrid  and  ili-digeiled  mat- 
ters. This  earth  levigated  is  the  bafis  of  Sydenham’s 
white  decodion,  which  is  commonly  preferibed  in  thefe 
difeafes. 

The  fait  of  haltihorn  is  a great  fudorific,  and  given 
in  fevers  with  fuccefs  ; and  hartfhorn  alfo  yields,  by 
diftillation,  a very  penetrative  volatile  fpirit. 

HARTFOR1),  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fignifying,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the 
*'  ford  of  harts,”  (lands  on  the  river  Lea,  2 1 miles 
from  London  ; and  is  of  confiderahle  antiquity.  Here 
the  Eail-Saxon  kings  often  kept  their  court ; and  here, 
in  673,  was  held  a fynod.  King  Alfred  built  a cattle 
here,  by  which  the  Danifh  vcffcls  were  ddlroyed,  that 
came  up  from  the  Thames  by  its  river  as  far  as  Ware, 
where  the  Lanes  had  created  a fort,  from  which  they 
made  frequent  follies  to  plunder  and  deftruy  the  coun- 
try. The  prefent  caflle  con  lifts  of  a gatc-houfe,  or 
lodge  of  brick,  and  a range  of  brick  buildings,  which 
feem  of  the  time  of  James  or  Charles  I.  aod  alfo  of  a 
very  ancient  wall  of  ruble  ftone,  with  angular  towers, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ttarui&g  ever  fincc  its  firft  foun- 
dation. The  manor  of  this  town  was  all  along  the 
king’s,  of  whom  both  the  town  and  cattle  were  for- 
xnctly  held  in  cattle.  The  barons  took  the  latter  from 
king  John,  but  Henry  III.  recovered  it.  Edward  III. 
gave  the  town  a charter  for  markets  on  Thurfday  and 
Saturday,  and  in  his  grant  of  it  to  John  of  Gaunt 
it  is  called  The  Honour  of  Hartford.  It  feat  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  (.  but  after  the 
7th  of  Henry  V.  on  the  petition  of  the  bailiff  and  bur- 
geffes  to  be  exempted  by  reafon  of  their  poverty,  that 
privilege  was  difeontinued  till  the  aid  of  James  I. 

Henry  VI.  who  kept  his  Eafterherc  in  1429,  ordained 
by  his  charter,  confirming  their  market,  that  no  other 
(hould  be  kept  on  the  fame  days,  within  feven  miles, 
on  pain  of  having  the  goods  frized  by  the  bailiffs  of 
Hartford.  This  manor  being  then  part  of  queen  Mar- 
garet’s jointure,  the  courts  were  held  in  her  name,  and 
fhe  appointed  a horfe  fair  to  be  kept  in  what  part  of 
the  town  the  bailiff  and  conftablcs  thought  fit.  The 
flandard  of  weights  and  meafures  was  fixed  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. ; and  Mary  I.  made  this  a corpora- 
tion by  the  name  of  bailiffs  and  burgeffes,  of  whom  tiic 
latter  were  16  by  her  charter.  In  the  25th  and 
35th  of  Elizabeth,  Michaelmas-term  was  kept  here, 
by  reafon  of  the  plague  at  both  times  in  London ; and 
that* queen,  who  fometimes  redded  in  its  cattle,  and 
declared  tlie  borough  as  parcel  of  her  duchy  of  Lan- 
caller,  granted  it  a new  charter,  by  the  ftyle  of  a bai- 
liff, 1 1 capital  burgeffes,  and  16  aflittants,  with  a mar- 
ket on  Saturday.  James  I.  granted  it  a new  charter, 
with  the  ttyle  of  mayor,  burgeffes,  and  rommoualty, 
to  have  10  capital  burgeffes  and  16  aiMants,  the 
mayor  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  former  by  both  of  them ; 
and  a fair  was  then  appointed  here  on  May  1 2.  Here 
was  once  a mouattery,  founded  by  a nephew  of  Wil- 
S f 2 liam 
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Haro^ces  petals  five ; the  female  calyx  triphyllou*,  with  five  pc*  room,  a library,  and  a raufeum  ; and  in  i6j6  he  Harvey, 
n tals,  and  five  barren  and  five  caftratcd  ftamina.  There  brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefented  them 


Harvey,  arc  three  caplules ; and  the  feeds  arc  arilUtcd,  or  in-  the  college.  He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firft  feaft,  V 

' * doled  in  a deciduous  cafe.  iuftituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued  annually,  to- 

HARUSPICES,  pretenders  to  divination  by  cer-  gctlier  wish  a commemoration  fpeech  in  Latin,  to  be 

tain  figns  or  omens  among  the  Homans. — The  Ro-  fpoken  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  in  honour  of  the  bc- 
tnan  harufpices  were  at  firft  all  taken  from  Hetruria,  nclactors  to  the  college ; he  having  appointed  a hand- 
where  their  art  had  moft  credit.  Afterwards  young  fume  (lipend  for  the  orator,  and  alfo  tor  the  keeper  of 

Romans  were  fent  iato  Hetruria,  in  order  to  be  brought  the  library  and  mufeum,  which  are  llill  called  by  hit 

up  in  the  fcicnce.  It  confided  in  foretelling  future  name.  He  died  in  1657. 

events  by  attending  to  various  circumftaoccs  of  the  vie-  This  great  phyfician  had  the  happinefs,  in  his  life- 
Tims.  Firft,  It  was  an  ill  omen  when  the  victim  would  time,  to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and 
not  come  to  the  altar  without  dragging,  when  it  broke  prejudice,  again  (this  doctrine,  totally  filcnccd,  and  to 
its  rope,  fled  away,  avoided  the  ftrokc,  itrugglcd  fee  it  univcrfally  cilablilhed.  It  has,  by  length  of 
much  after  it,  made  a great  bellowing,  was  bug  a-  time,  been  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every  man 
dying,  or  bled  but  little.  Secondly,  Prefaces  were  now  fees  and  knows  it  from  his  own  experience.  It 
drawn  from  infpeding  the  noble  parts  of  the  vidim  appears  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  medicine; 
when  opened  ; as  the  heart,  lungs,  fpleen,  and  efpe-  as  it  i9  perhaps  impufliblc  to  define  health  and  ficknefa 
eially  the  liver.  If  all  thefe  were  found,  if  the  top  in  fewer  words,  than  that  the  one  is  a free,  and  the 
of  the  liver  way  large  and  well-made,  and  if  its  fibres  other  an  obilruded,  circulation. — Dr  Harvey  was  not 
were  ftrong  it  prefaged  well  for  the  affair  in  queftiofl.  only  an  excellent  phyfician,  but  an  excellent  man;  his 
Thirdly,  Knowledge  was  alfo  drawn  by  the  haiufpi-  tnodctly,  candour,  and  piety,  were  equal  to  his  know- 
ces  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  con  fumed  the  ledge  ; the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  wonders  of 
vidim.  If  the  flame  brightened  immediately,  was  pure  nature,  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  venerate  the  Author 
and  clear,  rofc  up  in  a pyramid  without  noife,  and  did  of  it. 

not  go  out  till  the  vidim  was  confirmed,  thefe  were  HARWICH,  a town  of  Eflcx,  in  England,  72 
happy  figns.  Fourthly,  The  fmoke alfo  was  confidcred,  miles  from  London.  It  is  not  large  ; but  is  well  built 
whether  it  whirled  about  in  curls,  or  fpread  itfclf  to  and  populous,  has  a good  maritime  trade,  is  almoft 
the  right  or  the  left,  or  gave  a fmell  different  from  the  encompafled  by  the  fca,  and  has  ftrong  works.  It  is 
common  one  of  broiled  meat.  Fifthly,  It  was  a lucky  walled  in  ; and  the  ftrccts  are  paved  for  the  moft  part 
omen  if  the  incenfc  they  burned  melted  all  at  once,  and  with  clay,  which  tumbling  down  from  the  cliff,  where  is 
gave  a moft  agreeable  fmell.  a petrefying  water  between  the  town  and  Beacon- Hill, 

HARUSPICY.  See  Haxuspices  and  Ditina-  foon  grows  as  hard  as  ftone  ; and  the  inhabitants  boaft 
tiom.  the  wall  is  as  ftrong  and  the  ftrccts  are  as  dean  as  thofe 

HARVEST,  probably  derived  from  a Saxon  word  that  arc  of  real  ftone.  The  harbour  or  hay  is  very 
fignifying  krrbfeafty  is  that  fcafon  of  the  year  when  large,  fafe,  and  deep;  and  is  commanded  by  .a  ftrong 
the  corn  is-  ripe  and  fit  to  be  reaped  and  gathered  into  fort  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  though  not  in  that  county, 
bams.  Here  is  a dock  belonging  to  the  government,  with  all 

H**rntT-Flj,  in  zoology,  a large  four-winged  fly  conveniences  for  building,  cleaning,  and  refitting  men 
of  the  cicada  kind,  very  common  in  Italy,  and  erro-  of  war.  A little  way  from  the  town,  on  a high  hill 


woolly  fuppofed  to  be  a grafthopper.  See  Cicada 


called  Bt aeon- bill,  is  a very  fine  light- houfe,  which  is 


HjKrssr-Home,  denotes  the  feaft  often  obferved  at  feen  at  a great  diilance,  and  is  very  ufcful  on  this 


the  dofo  of  harveft,  and  alfo  the  fong  ufed  on  that  oc- 
cafinn.  See  December. 


dangerous  coaft.  At  this  place  the  packet  boats  which 
pafs  between  England  and  Holland  are  ftalioned,  and 


HARVEY  (Dr  William),  an  eminent  Englifh  phy-  the  town  is  much  benefited  by  the  p&flcngers.  The 
fician  in  the  17th  century,  was  incorporated  Do&or  bay  is  fo  fpacious.  by  the  influx  of  the  Stour  from  Ma- 
of  phyfic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the  ningtrec,  and  the  Orwell  from  ipfwich,  and  fiich  ufe 
college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  appointed  was  made  of  it  in  the  Dutch  war,  that  too  fail  of 
ledurer  of  anatomy  and  cbirurgery  in  that  college,  men  of  war  have  been  feen  there  at  one  time,  with 
In  thefe  le&ures  he  opened  his  difeovery  relating  to  their  tenders,  bcfidcs  300  or  400  fail  of  colliers;  for  it 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; which,  after  a variety  of  is  a perfect  harbour  to  within  two  miles  of  Ipfwich, 
experiments,  he  communicated  to  the  wotld  in  hit£x-  and  able  to  receive  fhips  of  too  guns  all  the  way.  'The 
§rcitatio  anatomic  a *U  molu  eordu  et  fangmnit.  He  was  inns  here  arc  very  good;  but  the  accommodations  dear, 
phyfician  to  king  James  I.  and  to  king  Charles  I.  and  by  reafon  of  the  great  concourfc  of  paflengera  to  and 
adhered  to  the  royal  caofe.  His  works  have  eternized  from  Holland,  which  was  the  motive  of  fitting  up  (loops 
his  memory*  In  1651,  he  publifhed  his  ExercUaticna  to  go  thither  dire&ty  from  the  Thames,  when  the 
dt generation?  ammalium , a very  curious  work;  but  it  ftage-coaches  that  ufed  to  ply  two  or  three  times  a 
would  have  been  more  fo  had  not  bis  papers  been  de-  week  between  this  place  and  London  were  laid  down, 
flroyed  during  the  civil  wars.  In  1654,  he  was  cho-  This  place  was  firft  made  a free  borough,  and  had  a 
fen  prtfident  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  his  abfcnce:  grant  of  its  market  on  Tuefdays  in  the  reign  of  Ed-* 
hut  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fo  great,  that  he  could  ward  II.  Its  government  was  fettled  by  charter  of 
not  difeharge  the  duty  of  that  office;  and  therefore  king  James  I.  in  a mayor,  chofcn  yearly,  November  30, 
defined  them  to  choofe  Dr  Pringle.  As  he  had  no  out  of  eight  aldermen,  who  with  24  capital  burgeflrs. 


children,  he  fettled  his  paternal  eftate  upon  the  col 
egc.  He  had  three  years  before  built  a combination- 


the  electors,  and  the  recorder,  make  the  corporation. 
By  this  charter  it  had  alfo  a power  to  cleft  two  bur- 
. fciiet. 
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Hanvoed  gefics  to  parliament,  the  grant  of  Its  Friday  market, 
ll  and  ita  two  fair*  on  May -day  and  Oftober  18.  which 
, are  each  for  three  day*.  The  town  has  alfo  an  ad* 

' miralty  jurifdielion  within  its  liberties,  and  the  return 
of  all  writs,  fines,  &c.  Though  the  entrance  into  the 
fea  here  is  between  two  and  three  miles  wide  at  high- 
water,  yet  the  channel  where  the  (hips  mud  keep  to 
come  to  the  harbour,  which  is  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  is 
deep  and  narrow  ; fo  that  all  fhips  that  come  in  or  go 
out  are  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Landguard-Fort 
on  that  fide.  This  town  was  fortified  heretofore  oa 
the  land  fide,  but  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  the 
fortifications  were  demolilhcd.  It  has  fincc  been  or- 
dered to  be  refortified. — The  church  here,  ever  fincc 
the  reformation,  lias  been  a c Impel  to  the  mother-church 
at  Dover- Court. 

HARWOOD,  a fmallbut  pretty  towp  in  the  north 
riding  of  Vorkfhire,  with  a coftly  done-bridge  of  1 1 
arches  over  the  Whcrfe,  which  runs  in  a bed  of  ft  one, 
and  is  as  clear  as  rock- water.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  caflle,  built  foon  after  the  conqueft  ; and 
which  remained  a neat  ftrong  building  in  Catnbdec's 
time.  It  had  a variety  of  mafters ; one  of  whom,  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  obtained  a grant  for  a market 
and  fair  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  va- 
lued at  400  marks  a-year.  This  caftle  was  ruined  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  has  eight  or  nine  dependent  confta- 
btdaries,  wherein  are  many  antiquities.  The  remains 
of  the  caflle,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  keep,  is  in 
a condition  to  exiil  long.  The  caftle  itfclf  covered  near 
an  acre  of  ground.  Near  it  is  now  Harwood-  Houfc, 
one  of  the  hr(l  houfes  in  the  county  for  elegance  and  fu- 
perior  embeflifhments;  built  on  part  of  the  fite  of  Gaw- 
thorp- Hall,  now  no  more.  In  the  church  are  fome  an- 
cient monuments,  particularly  that  nflord  chief-juRicc 
Gafcoigne,  who  committed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
prifon  for  ftriking  him  on  the  bench. 

HASLEMERE,  a town  of  Surry,  in  England, 
fcated  on  the  edge  of  the  county  next  Hampfhire,  43 
miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  is  a borough  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the 
rcigQ  of  Edward  IV.  who  are  chofcn  by  a bailiff  and 
burgage-teeners.  It  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  parifh- 
churches  formerly,  though  but  one  church  now,  which 
is  a chapel  of  eafe  to  Chidingfold  ; and  that  it  Rood 
heretofore  upon  a hill  more  to  the’  fouth  than  the  pre- 
fent  town. 

HASSELQUISTA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umlcllat*.  The  fruits  are  quite  fmooth; 
the  feeds  of  the  radius  oval,  plane,  marginated,  and 
convex  in  the  middle  ; thole  in  the  didc  hemispherical 
end  urceolatcd  or  bladdcr-fhapcd. 

HASSELT,  a handfomc  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  OvcryfTcl,  fcated  on  the  rim  Wecht,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat  23.  46. 

Hasselt,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wcftphalia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  fituated  on 
the  river  Dcmcr,  in  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

HA  SSI  DEANS,  or  Assideans.  See  Asst- 

BEANS. 

HASSOCK,  a baf»  made  of  rulhes,  to  kneel  orreR 
the  feet  upon  in  churches. 

HASP  and  Staple,  in  Scots  law,  the  fymbol  com- 


monly ufed  in  burgage  tenements  for  entering  and  in-  H*fta 
fefting  an  heir,  by  delivering  into  his  hands  the  hafp  1 
and  fbple  of  the  door.  H<  fling*. 

HAST  A,  or  Haita  Pur  a , among  medal!  fb,  figni. 
fics  a kind  of  fpear  or  javelin,  not  (hod  or  headed  with 
iron  *,  or  rather  an  ancient  feeptre,  fomewhat  longer 
titan  ordinary,  occafionally  given  to  all  the  gods. 

The  hafts  is  fuppofed  a fymbol  of  the  goodnefs  of 
the  gods,  and  of  the  conduct  of  providence,  which  is 
equally  mild  and  forcible. 

Hasta,  in  fome  countries,  is  a mcafure  or  quantity 
of  ground  amounting  to  thirty  paces : thus  caUcd,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Du-Cange,  from  the  hafta  or  rod  where- 
with it  was  meafured. 

HASTATED  Leaf.  See  Botany,  p.  441. 

HASTING-feax,  a. name  given  by  the  gardener* 
to  a fpccics  of  pear,  called  alfo  by  fome  the  green  cbtjfel 
pear,  litis  is  a moderately  large  pear,  and  is  loogtlh 
towards  the  pedicle;  its  (kin  is  thin,  and  of  a whitilh 
gteen  ; the  pulp  is  melting,  and  of  a fugary  flavour. 

It  ripenB  in  July. 

HASTINGS,  a town  of  Suffcx  in  England,  64 
miles  from  London.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque* 
ports  i and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  2 1 fhips,  with- 
in 40  days  after  the  king’s  fummons,  well  furnifhed 
and  armed  for  fervice,  and  to  maintain  the  crews  a 
fortnight  at  its  own  charge.  This  town  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  HaRings,  the  famous  Danilh 
pirate,  who  ufed  to  build  fortretfea  where  he  went  a- 
fhoTc  for  his  prey,  to  cover  his  men,  and  fccure  his  re- 
treat. In  king  Athelfian’s  reign  here  was  a mint* 

This  town  had  charters  from  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 

William  I.  and  II.  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Hen- 
ry III.  Edward  I.  and  Charles  II.  exempting  it  from 
toll,  and  impawering  it  to  hold  courts  of  judicature 
on  life  and  death.  It  is  incorporated  by  the  Ryle  of 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty.  It  has  hand  lorae 
houfc*,  and  cuRomhoufe  officers  ; but  frequent  Rormi 
have  rendered  it  an  indifferent  harbour,  though  a vail 
font  of  money  has  been  laid  out  at  times  to  make  it  a 
good  one.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever 
fincc  Edward  III.  I.ondon  is  fupplied  from  hence 
with  abundance  of  filh  that  are  taken  on  the  coaft. 

The  town  lica  between  two  high  cliffs  towards  the  Tea* 
and  as  high  a hill  on  the  land  fide,  having  two  Rrcets, 
and  in  each  a parifh- church,  divided  by  a ttrearn  of  frefh 
water  called  the  Bourne.  About  the  year  1377,  this 
town  was  burnt  by  the  French ; and  after  it  was  rebuilt, 
it  was  divided  into  the  two  parifhrs.  Here  arc  two  cha- 
rity fchools,  cre&ed  for  the  teaching  of  200  or  300  chil- 
dren. There  was  a caflle  on  the  hill,  which  overlooked 
the  town,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  markets  here  are 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays : the  fairs  arc  00  Tuef- 
day  and  Wcdnefday  in  Wbitfun-wcck,  and  July  269 
October  23,  and  24.  Here  was  formerly  a priory. 

Haflings  was  a barony  in  the  Huntington  family, 
now  in  the  Rawdon  family. 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  a battle  fought  in  ita 
neighbourhood,  between  Harold  king  of  England  and 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  1 5th  of  O&ober 
ic 66,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  killed;  and 
by  his  death  William,  furnamed  the  Cwtqturory  became 
king  of  England:  (See  England,  n 86.) — The  night 
before  the  battle,  the  afpc&  of  things  was  very  difle* 
rent  in  the  two  camps.  The  Englifh  fpent  the  time 
in  riot,  jollity,  and  diforder ; the  Normans  in  prayer 
i and 
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p*fl!ngt  an<!  other  duties  of  religion.  The  next  day  both  ar- 
» mica  prepared  for  battle.  The  duke  divided  hij  army 
into  three  lines  : the  firft,  headed  by  Montgomcij, 
con  filled  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry  : the  le- 
cond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of  his 
braveft  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe 
' order : his  cavalry,  at  whofc  head  he  placed  himfelf, 
formed  the  third  line  ; and  were  fo  difpofed,  that  they 
ftrctched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing 
of  the  army.  He  ordered  the  fignal  of  battle  to  found  j 
and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  finding  the 
hymn  or  fong  of  Roland  the  famous  peer  of  Charle- 
magne, advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards 
the  enemy. 

Harold  had  fetzed  the  advantage  of  a riling  ground, 
and  having  bclidcs  drawn  Come  trenches  to  fecure  his 
Banks,  he  refolvcd  to  Band  upon  the  defenfive,  and  to 
avuid  all  a&ion  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
inferior.  The  Kentilh  men  were  placed  in  the  ran, 
a poll  which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due  } 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  ftandard  ; and  the  king 
himfrlf,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Lcofwin,  demounting  from  horfeback, 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  txpref- 
fed  bis  rcfolution  to  conquer  or  to  prrifh  in  the  action. 
The  firft  attack  of  the  Normans  was  defperate,  but 
was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Engliftt  : and. 
after  a furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undeci- 
ded, the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  prefTed  by  the  enemy,  began  firft 
to  relax  their  vigour ; then  to  give  ground  ; and  con- 
fufion  was  fpreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William, 
who  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  definition,  haften- 
ed,  with  a fele&.band,  to  the  relief  of  bit  difinayed 
forces.  His  prefence  reftored  the  ation  ; the  Eng- 
Hih  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs ; and  the  duke, 
ordering  his  fceond  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  frefh  forces  and  with  redoubled  courage. 
Finding  that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince, 
Bill  made  a vigorous  rcfiftance,  he  tried  a ftratagem, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but  which 
feemed  advifable  in  his  defperate  fituation,  when,  if 
he  gained  not  a decifive  viftory,  he  was  totally  un- 
done  : he  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a hafty  re- 
treat, and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by 
the  appearance  of  Bight.  Tne  artifice  fucceedcd  a- 
gainft  thefe  unexperienced  troops ; who,  heated  by 
the  a&ion,  and  fanguine  in  their  hopes,  precipitantly 
followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  William  gave 
orders,  that  at  once  tlte  infantry  ihonld,  face  about 
upon  their  purfuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  affault 
upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  puifue  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  furprize  and  terror  of  the  enemy 
null  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decifive  moment. 
The  Englilh  were  rcpnlfed  with  great  (laughter,  and 
driven  back  to  the  lull ; where  being  rallied  again  by 
the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithiland- 
ing  their  lofs,  to  maintain  the  poft  and  continue  the 
combat.  The  duke  tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a fecond 
time  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ; but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  ftill  found  a great  body  of  the  Englifh, 
who,  maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de- 
termined to  difpute  the  vi&ory  jo  the  laii  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy- armed  infantry  to  make  the  ad- 
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fault  upon  them  ; while  his  archers,  placed  behind, 
(hould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  in  defend- 
ing themfelves  againft  the  fwords  and  fpcans  of  the  af- 
failants.  By  this  difpofition  he  at  laft  prevailed.  Ha- 
rold was  (lain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  combating 
with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  two 
brothers  ftiarcd  the  fame  fate  ; and  the  Englifh,  dif- 
courxged  by  the  fell  of  thefe  princes,  gave  ground  on 
all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  (laughter  by  the 
victorious  Normans.  A few  troops,  however,  of  the 
vanquiihed  dared  Bill  to  turn  upon  their  put-fiiers;  and 
taking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fome 
revenge  for  the  daughter  and  difhonour  of  the  day. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  by  Bight,  and  darknefs  faved  them  from 
any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decifive  victory  of  Haftings,  after  a 
battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  till  lunfit,  and 
which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour 
difptayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ; and  there  fell  near 
fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of  the  Normans.  The 
lofs  was  ftill  more  confidcrable  on  that  of  the  vanquifh- 
ed  ; be  fide  s the  death  of  the  king  and  his  two  bro- 
thers. The  dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to 
William,  who  reftored  it  without  ranfom  to  bis  mo- 
ther. 

HASTIVE,  a French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in 
Englifh  for  early,  fotward,  or  fomething  that  cornea 
before  the  ordinary  time  or  feafon.  The  haftive  fruit* 
are  ftrawberries  and  cherries.  We  hare  haftive  peas, 
fee. 

HAT,  a covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men 
throughout  the  weftern  part  of  Europe.  Hats  are  faid 
to  have  been  firft  fren  about  the  year  14:0,  at  which 
time  they  became  of  ufc  for  country  wear,  riding,  See. 
F.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449,  he  had  on  a hat  lined 
with  red  velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a plume  or  tuft 
of  feathers : he  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or  at 
leaft  under  this  reign,  that  the  ufc  of  hats  and  caps  is 
to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place 
of  the  chapcroons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  be- 
fore. In  the  procefs  of  time,  from  the  laity,  the  cler- 
gy alto  took  this  part  of  the  habit ; but  it  was  looked 
on  as  a great  abufe,  and  feveral  regulations  were  pub- 
lifhed,  forbidding  any  prieft  or  religious  perfon  to  ap- 
pear abroad  in  a hat  without  coronets,  and  enjoining 
them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  mSdc  of  black 
cloth,  with  decent  coronets  ; if  they  were  poor,  they* 
were  at  leaft  to  have  coronets  fattened  to  their  hats, 
and  this  upon  penalty  of  fufpenfion  and  excommunica- 
tion. Indeed  the  ufe  of  hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
longer  (landing  among  the  ecclefiaftics  of  Brittany,  by 
two  hundred  years,  and  cfpecially  among  the  canons  ; 
but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a kind  of  cape,  and  from 
hence  arofe  the  fquare  caps  worn  in  colleges,  See.  Lo- 
bineau  obferves,  that  a bifhopof  Dol,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, zealous  for  good  order,  allowed  the  canons  alone 
to  wear  fuch  hats  ; enjoining,  that  if  any  other  perfon 
come  with  them  to  church,  divine  fcrvice  ihoulJ  im- 
mediately be  fufpended. 

Hats 
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H«t*.  •'Hatt  make  a very  confiderablc  article  in  commerce: 
—Y—  the  finefi,  and  thofe  mofl  valued,  are  made  of  pure  hair 
of  an  amplfibiou*  animal,  called  the  tailor  or  beaver, 
frequent  in  Canada  and  other  provinces  of  North  A- 
merica.  See  Beaveiu 

Method  of  making  Hati.  Hats  arc  made  either  of 
wool,  or  hair  of  diverfc  animals,  particularly  of  the 
caff  or,  hare,  rabbet,  camel,  dec.  The  proccfs  is  much 
the  fame  in  all ; for  which  reafon  wc  (hall  content  our* 
felvcs  to  inllancc  in  that  of  callors. 

The  ikin  of  this  animal  is  covered  with  two  kinds 
of  hair ; the  one  long,  (liiT,  gloffy,  and  pretty  thin  fet; 
this  is  what  renders  the  ikin  or  fur  of  To  much  value  : 
the  other  is  (hort,  thick,  and  foft,  which  alone  is  ufed 
in  hats. 

To  tear  off  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  hair,  and  cut  the 
other,  the  hatters,  or  rather  the  women  employed  for 
that  purpofe,  make  ufc  of  two  knives,  a large  one  like 
a fhocmakcr*s  knife  for  the  long  hajr;  and  a firudlcr, 
not  unlike  a vine  knife,  wherewith  they  (have  or  ferape 
off  the  /hotter  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  off,  they  mix  the  fluff ; to  one  third 
of  dry  caftor  putting  two  thirds  of  old  coat,  i.  e.  of 
hiKr  which  ha*  been  worn  fome  time  by  the  favages, 
* and  card  the  whole  with  cards,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the 
woollen  manufadory,  only  finer  ; this  done,  they  weigh 
it,  and  take  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fixe  or 
thickncfs  of  the  hat  intended.  The  lluff  is  now  laid 
on  the  hurdle,  which  is  a fquare  table,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  having  longitudinal  chinks  cut  through  it  ; 
on  this  hurdle,  with  an  inilrument  called  a boivt  much 
like  that  of  a violin,  but  larger,  whole  firing  is  worked 
with  a little  bow  Hick,  and  thus  made  to  play  on  the 
furs,  they  fly  and  mix  together,  the  duff  and  filth  at 
the  fame  time  palling  through  the  chinks  ; this  they 
reckon  one  of  the  moff  difficult  operations  in  the 
whole,  on  account  of  the  juffnefs  required  in  the  hand 
to  make  the  fluff  fall  precifely  together,  and  that  it 
may  be  every  where  of  the  fame  thickncfs.  In  lieu  of 
a bow,  foroc  hatters  make  ufc  of  a fievc  or  fearcc  of 
liair,  through  which  they  pafs  the  fluff. 

After  this  manner  they  form  gores,  or  two  ca- 
pades,  of  an  oval  form,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at 
top ; and  with  what  Huff  remains,  they  fupply  and 
llrengthen  them  in  places  where  they  happen  to  be 
Jlendercr  than  ordinary  ; though  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  they  dcfigncdly  make  them  thicker  in  the 
brim,  near  the  crown,  than  toward  the  circumference, 
or  in  the  crown  itfelf. 

The  capades  thus  finifhed,  they  go  6n  to  harden 
them  into  clofer  and  more  confiffcnt  flakes  by  preffing 
down  a har^.ning  ikin  or  leather  thereon  ; this  done, 
they  arc  earned  to  the  bafon,  which  is  a fort  of  bench 
with  an  iron  plate  fitted  therein,  and  a little  fire  under- 
neath it ; upon  which  laying  one  of  the  hardened  ca- 
pades, fprinklcd  over  with  water,  and  a fort  of  mould 
being  applied  thereon,  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the 
water  and  preffing,  i in  body  the  matter  into  a flight 
hairy  fort  of  fiuff  or  felt  ; after  which,  turning  up  the 
edges  all  ruund  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus 
proceed  to  the  other  : this  finifhed,  the  two  next  are 
joined  together,  fo  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
and  only  form  one  conical  cap,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Emnica  Hippociatis,  or  flauntl  bag. 
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The  hat  thus  bafoned,  they  remove  it  to  a large  kind 
of  receiver  or  trough,  rcfcmbling  a mill-hopper,  going 
(loping  or  narrowing  down  from  the  edge  or  tim  to 
the  bottom,  which  is  a copper  kettle  filled  with  water 
and  ground*,  kept  hot  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  de- 
feent  or  Hoping  fide,  called  the  plank,  the  bafoned  hat, 
being  firfi  (lipped  in  the  kettle,  is  laid  ; and  here  they 
proceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling  and  unrolling  it  again 
and  again,  one  part  after  another,  firff  with  the  hand, 
and  then  with  a little  wooden  roller,  taking  care  to 
dip  it  from  time  to  lime,  till  at  length  by  thus  fulling 
and  thickening  it  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  reduced  to 
the  extent  or  dimenfions  of  the  hat  intended.  To  fc- 
cure  the  hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent 
rolling,  5c c.  they  ufually  guard  them  with  a fort  of 
thick  gloves. 

The  hat  thus  wrought,  they  proceed  to  give  it  the 
proper  form,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  conical  cap 
on  a wooden  block,  of  the  intended  fixe  of  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  and  thus  tying  it  round  w ith  a packthread, 
called  a commander  : after  which,  with  a piece  of  iron, 
or  copper  bent  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  a Jlamp<r9 
they  gradually  beat  or  drive  down  the  commander  all 
round,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  block,  and 
thus  is  the  crown  formed  ; what  remains  at  bottom  be- 
low the  firing  being  the  brim. 

The  hat  being  nowTet  to  dry,  they  proceed  to  finge 
it,  by  holding  it  over  a flare  of  firaw  or  the  like  ; then 
it  is  pounced,  or  rubbed  over  with  pumice,  to  take  off 
the  coarfer  knap ; then  rubbed  over  afrefh  with  ftal- 
fkin  to  lay  the  knap  a little  finer;  and  laflly,  carded 
with  a fine  card  to  raifp  the  fine  cotton,  with  which 
the  hat  is  afterwards  to  appear. 

Things  thus  far  advanced,  the  hat  is  thus  fent»  up- 
on its  block,  and  tied  about  with  a packthread  as  be- 
fore, to  be  dyed.  The  dye  being  completed,  the  hat 
is  returned  to  the  hatter,  who  proceeds  to  dry  it,  by 
hanging  it  in  the  top  or  roof  of  a Hove  or  oven,  at 
the  bottom  uf  which  is  a charcoal  fire ; when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  fiiffcned,  which  is  done  with  melted  glue 
or  gum  fcnrgal,  applied  thereon  by  firfi  fmcaring 
it,  aud  beating  it  over  with  a brufh,  and  then 
rubbing  it  with  the  hand.  The  next  thing  is  to 
Acam  it  on  the  Heaming  bafon,  which  is  a little 
hearth  or  fire-place,  raifed  three  feet  high  with  an 
iron-plate  laid  over  it,  exa&ly  covering  the  hearth  ; 
on  this  plate  they  firff  fpread  cloths,  which  being 
fprinklcd  over  with  water  tofccurcthc  hat  from  burn- 
ing, the  hat  is  placed  brim  downwards  thereon  ; when 
moderately  hot,  the  workman  ilrikts  gently  on  the 
brim  with  the  flat  of  his  baud,  to  make  the  joinings 
incorporate  and  bind  fo  as  not  to  appear ; turning  it 
from  time  to  time,  this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  lafl 
overturning  aud  felting  it  in  the  crown.  When  /learn- 
ed fufficiently,  and  dried,  they  put  it  again  on  the 
block,  and  brufh  and  iron  it  on  a table  or  bench  for 
the  purpofe,  called  the  fall -hoard ; this  they  per  fur  in 
with  a fort  of  irons  like  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  iron- 
ing linen,  and  heated  like  tfiem  ; which  being  rubbed 
over  and  over  each  part  of  the  hat,  with  the  a (fi  ft  .vice 
of  the  brufh,  fmoothes  and  gives  it  a glofs,  which  is 
the  lad  operation  ; nothing  now  remaining  but  to  clip 
the  edges  even  with  icifiars,  and  few  a lining  to  the 
crown. 
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Dicing  of  Hats.  The  Jnftrndiont  of  Mr  Colbert  improperly,  » name  applied  by  failors  to  the  covers  or  H»tchel 
direct  hats  to  be  firfl  flrongly  galled,  by  boiling  them  lid#  of  the  hatrhway.  fl, 

a long  time  in  a decoction  of  galls  with  a little  log-  HATCH  EL,  or  IIitchfl,  in  the  manufactory  of  f 

v-  i^,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  better  into  their  flax,  hemp,  Sec.  a tool,  not  unlike  a card,  for  drefilng 
fioUnce  t after  which  a proper  quantity  of  vitriol,  and  combing  them  into  line  hairs, 
and  decoction  of  logwood,  with  a little  verdigris,  arc  They  con  lid  of  ffurp*pointcd  iron  pins,  or  teeth, 
added,  and  the  hat»  continued  in  this  mixture  alio  for  fet  orderly  in  a board. 


a confideraMe  time.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  put  Of  thefe  there  are  ft  verjd  forts,  fomc  with  finer 
into  a frefl'  liquor  of  logwood,  galls,  vitriol,  and  ver-  and  fhoiter  teeth,  others  with  them  coarfer  and  longer, 
digris  ; and  where  the  liata  are  of  great  price,  or  of  HATCHES,  in  mimng,  a term  tiled  in  Corn w a 1, 
a hair  which  difficultly  takes  the  dye,  the  fame  pro-  to  expref*  any  of  the  ripenings  of  the  earth  either  into 
cefs  if  to  be  repeated  a third  time.  For  obtaining  the  mines  or  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fruillcfs  openings 
moil  perfeft  colour,  the  hair  or  wool  is  to  be  dyed  are  called  cjfay  hatches  ; the  real  mouths  of  the  veins, 
blue  previously  to  its  being  formed  into  hats. — The  tin  h.ttiha  ; and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
prefent  practice  is  more  compendious,  and  affmls,  as  bucket#  of  ore,  wind  hatchet. 

we  may  daily  fee,  a vtiy  good  black.  According  to  Hatches  alfo  denote  flood-gate*  fet  in  a river,  &c« 
Dr  Lewis,  it  doe#  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  to  flop  the  current  of  the  water,  particularly  certain 
the  F.ncyclof  edity  wh’ch  i»  as  follows.  dams  or  mounds  made  of  rubbiih,  clay,  or  earth,  to 

An  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  1 a pounds  of  gum,  prevent  the  water  that  iflues  from  the  ft  ream-  works 
and  fix  pounds  of  gall*,  are  boiled  in  a proper  quau-  and  tin  wafhes  in  Coinwal  from  running  into  the  fnih 
tity  of  water  for  feme  hour#  ; after  which,  about  fi.x  rrvers. 

pounds  of  verdigris  and  ten  of  grt-*»  vitriol  arc  add-  HATCHET,  a fmall  light  fort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
ed,  and  the  liquor  kept  juft  fimmering,  or  of  a heat  batiledge  on  its  left  fide,  and  a Ihort  handle,  as  being 
a little  below  boiling.  'Fen  or  twelve  dozen  of  hats  to  be  tiled  with  one  hand. — Hatchets  arc  ufed  by  v.v 
•re  immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  bluck,  and  kept  riou*  artificers,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 
down  by  rrofs  bat*  for  ah  .ut  an  hour  and  an  half : wood. 

they  arc  then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  fame  num-  HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated  eggs, 
ber  of  others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  feta  of  hats  whether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
are  thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately,  eight  times  each ; bird,  or  by  artificial  heat,  fo  as  to  produce  young 
the  liquor  being  refrefhed  each  time  with  mure  of  the  chickens  alive. 

*ngretSicu!«,  but  in  lrf«  quantity  than  at  firft.  The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  meanjTif  ovens  ha* 

This  proccfs  (fays  Dr  Lewis)  affords  a very  good  long  been  pra&iled  in  Egypt;  but  it  is  there  only 
black  on  w ollcn  and  filk  fluff*  as  well  as  on  hats,  as  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a fingle  village  named 
vc  may  fee  in  the  fmall  piece*  of  both  kinds  which  are  Bermcy  and  to  thofc  that  live  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
fometime*  dyed  by  the  hatter*.  The  workmen  lay  it.  Toward#  the  beginning  of  autumn  they  fcattcr 
great  ftrtf*  upon  the  verdigris,  and  affirm  that  they  themfclves  all  over  the  country  j where  each  perfon 
cannot  dye  a black  hat  without  it  : it  were  to  be  wilhed  among  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
that  the  ufe  of  this  ingredient  were  more  common  in  the  an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a different  free  ; hut,  in 
other  branches  of  the  h’ack  dye  ; for  the  hatters  dye,  general,  they  arc  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
both  on  filk  and  woollen,  is  reckoned  a finer  black  than  fourfcoie  thoufand  eggs  The  number  of  thefe  ovens 


what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  filk  placed  up  and  down  the  country  is  about  386,  and  they 
dyer.  ufually  keep  them  working  for  about  fix  months  : av. 

Hats  are  alfo  made  for  womens  wear,  not  only  therefore,  each  brood  take#  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a 
of  the  above  fluff*,  but  of  chips,  ftraw,  or  cane,  by  hen,  only  21  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
pl-ii:np%  and  fewing  the  plaits  together ; beginning  hatch  eight  different  brood#  of  chicken*.  Every  Ber* 
with  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  working  round  ti.l  mtau  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per- 
the  whole  is  finilhed.  Hats  for  the  fame  purpofc  arc  fou  who  in  trull*  him  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of 
alfo  wove  ar**  made  of  horfe  hair,  filk,  See.  as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 

Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  care  his  care  ; and  he  is  a gainer  by  this  bargain,  a#  more 
tlinal,  or  a promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fenf-  than  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  ufually  produce  chickens, 
they  fay,  **  to  expert  the  hat ; to  claim,  or  have  pre*  In  order  to  make  a cilc.ilatiou  of  the  number  of  chic* 
tendons  to,  the  hat,”  See.  kens  yearly  fo  Hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofeti 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firA  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  arc  ha  cited,  and  that 
cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wear  a each  brood  confills  of  at  lea  l 30,000  chicken*  ; and 
red  hat  at  the  ceremonies  and  proceflion#,  in  token  of  thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
their  being  ready  to  fprtl  their  blood  for  Jefu*  Chrill.  yearly  to  at  leafl  92,640,000  of  thefe  animals. 

HATCH,  or  Hatchway,  a fquare  or  oblong  open-  l’his  ufeful  and  advantageous  method  of  hatching 
»ng  in  the  Deck  of  a Ihip,  of  which  tlrere  are  ieveral,  eggs  has  been  lately  difeovered  in  France  by  the  in- 
forming the  paffagrs  from  one  deck  to  another,  and  into  genious  Mr  Reaumur;  who,  by  a number  of  experi- 
thc  hold  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  CLVf.  incnts,  has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He 
where  A reprefenis  the  main-hatchway  of  the  lower  found  by  experience,  that  the  heat  ncceflary  for  this 
deck  ; N N the  foie-hatchway  ; and  O O the  after-  purpofc  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  marked  32  on  hi* 
hatch  way  .—There  arc  likewife  hatches  of  a fmailer  thermometer,  or  that  mrrked  96  on  Fahrenheit*#.  Thi* 
kind,  called  fcuitUt.  See  U U in  the  fame  figure  ; as  degite  of  heat  it.  nearly  that  of  the  fkin  of  the  hen,  and, 
alfo  the  article  Scuttle.—  Hatches  is  alfo,  though  what  is  remarkable,  of  the  fkin  of  all  other  domcftic 
Vol.  V 111.  Part  I.  T t fowls, 
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Huduog.  fowls,  and  probahly  of  all  other  kindi  of  bird*.  The 
* ' * — decree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the  dcvclopemcnt 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gofiing,  and  the  turkey-pout,  is  the 
lame  as  that  which  fits  lor  hatching  the  canary-fong- 
Her,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  ImallcO  humming* 
bird  : the  difference  is  only  in  the  time  during  which 
this  heat  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  eggs  of 
different  birds  ; it  will  bring  the  canary  bird  to  per- 
fed  ion  in  1 ( or  1 2 days,  while  the  turkey  pout  will 
require  27  or  28. 

After  many  experiments.  Mr  Reamur  found,  that 
doves  heated  by  means  of  a baker's  oven,  fuccccdcd 
better  than  ihofc  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung  : and  the 
furnaces  of  glaf-houfes  and  thofe  of  tbe  mcltrrsof  me- 
tab,  by  means  of  pipes  to  convey  heat  into  a room, 
might,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
As  to  the  form  "f  the  (lores,  no  great  nicety  is  required. 
A chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well.  Nothing 
more  will  be  neceflaiy  but  to  afeertain  the  degree  of 
heat  ; which  may  be  done  by  melting  a lump  of  butter 
of  the  fixe  of  a walnut,  with  half  a*  much  tallow,  and 
putting  it  into  a phial.  This  will  ferve  to  indicate  the 
heat  with  fuffu'ient  etadnefs : for  when  it  is  too  great, 
this  mixture  will  become  as  liquid  as  oil ; and  when  the 
heat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  a lump  : but 
it  will  flow  like  a thick  fyrup,  upon  inclining  the  bottle, 
if  the  (love  be  of  a right  temper.  Great  attention 
therefore  (hould  be  given  to  keep  the  heat  always  at 
this  degree,  by  lettiug  in  frefh  air  if  it  be  too  great, 
or  (hutting  the  (love  more  clofe  if  it  He  too  fmall : and 
that  all  the  eggs  in  the  dove  may  equally  (hare  the  ir- 
regularities or  the  heat,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  (hift  them 
from  the  fades  to  the  centre  5 and  thus  to  imitate  the 
hens,  who  are  frequently  fecn  to  make  ufe  of  their  bills, 
\o  pufh  to  the  outer  parts  thofe  eggs  that  were  ncarell  to 
the  middle  of  their  nefts,  and  to  bring  into  the  middle 
fuch  as  lay  neared  the  Tides. 

Mr  Reamur  has  invented  a fort  of  low  boxes,  with- 
out bottoms,  aad  lined  with  furs.  l*befc,  which  he 
calls  artificial  parents , not  only  fhrlter  the  chickens 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a kindly  warmth, 
fo  that  they  prcfcntly  take  the  benefit  of  their  (belter 
as  readily  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 
. a lien.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  keep 
^tbc  chickens,  for  fome  time,  in  a room  artfully  heat- 
ed and  fumiihcd  with  thefe  boxes;  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  court- yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  of  thefe  artifi- 
cial parents  to  (belter  them  if  there  (hould  be  occafion 
for  it 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  a whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all  ; and  then  a few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a day  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  ixfeds  and  grafs  for  them- 
feint. 

But  to  fave  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  capons 
may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
bens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  a(Turcs,  that  he  has  feen  above 
200  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  on- 
ly by  three  or  four  fuch  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may 
be  taught  to  perform  the  fame  office  ; which  they,  as 
well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives 
Sifter. 

Katchikg,  ot  Hachisc,  in  defigoing,  &c.  the 


making  of  lines  with  a pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  like;  Hatchment 
and  the  interfering  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines  with  B 
others  drawn  a contrary  way,  is  called  Mutter  hatching,  Hlllcnuftl.1 
The  depths  and  fhadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  formed 
by  hatching.  Jp 

Hatching  is  of  fingular  ufe  in  heraldry,  todidinguiih 
the  fevcral  colours  of  a (hield,  without  being  illumined  : 
thus,  gules  or  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ; azure,  by  lines  drawn  acmls  the 
(hield  ; and  fo  of  other  colours. 

HATCHMEN  T,  in  heraldry,  the  coat-of-arms  of 
a perfon  dead,  ufually  placed  on  the  front  of  a houfe, 
whereby  may  be  known  what  rank  the  deccafed  pirfon 
was  of  when  living  : the  whole  diflinguiihcd  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know  whether  he 
was  a bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower;  with  the 
like  diftinctions  for  women. 

B'tjhoft-  Hatful  o,  a town  of  Hart  ford  (hi  re  in 
the  great  coach-road  to  the  north,  19  miltB  from  JLou- 
don.  It  was  called  lliihops  Hatfield,  becaufe  it  did  be- 
long to  the  Bifhops  of  Ely,  Theodore  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  held  a f)  nod  here,  anno  681,  againll  the 
Eutychean  herefy.  Here  was  once  a royal  palace,  from 
whence  both  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
conducted  to  the  throne.  King  James  I.  exchanged 
the  manor  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  carl  of  Sa* 
tilbury,  for  Theobald’s,  in  the  parifti  of  Chdhunt  in 
this  county  ; and  the  lordfhip  dill  remains  in  that 
noble  family,  who  have  a vary  fine  feat  here.  The  rec- 
tory, which  is  in  that  carl’s  gift,  is  reckoned  worth  805 
pounds  a year.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools ; and 
there  is  a market  ou  Thurfdjys,  with  two  fairs  in  April 
and  OAobcr. 

_ HATF 1ELD  and  Chace,  a town  in  the  weft  rid- 
ding of  Yorkdiire,  four  miles  from  Doncafter.  The 
chace  is  famous  for  deer  hunting.  There  are  many  in- 
trcncbments  near  the  town,  as  if  it  had  been  the  camp 
of  fome  great  army.  It  is  faid  that  no  rats  were 
ever  feen  in  this  town. 

Hatfield- broad-oak,  or  King*/  Hatfi<lJt  a town 
of  Eflcx  in  England,  feated  on  a branch  of  the  ri- 
ver Lea,  30  miles  from  London,  is  fo  called  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  from  its  tenure  by  king  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  fucceflora,  and  from  a broad  oak 
growing  in  the  town.  It  has  a market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a fair  in  Augult. 

H YTFEM.a.town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
duchy  of  Gucldcrlar.d,  feated  on  the  river  Uflbl,  in  E. 

Long.  6.  o N.  Lat  53.  3c. 

HA  ITEM1STS,  in  ccclefiaftictl  biftory,  the  name 
of  a modern  Dutch  fed,  fo  called  from  Pontian  Van 
Haltem,  a minillcr  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  to- 
wards tbe  dole  of  the  lafi  century,  who  being  addided 
to  the  frntimenti  of  Spinoza,  was  on  that  account  de- 
graded from  his  paftoral  office.  The  Verfchorifts  and 
Hatte  milts  referable  each  other  in  their  religious  fy- 
ftems,  though  they  never  fo  entirely  agreed  as  to  form 
one  communion.  The  founders  of  thefe  feds  deduced 
from  the  dodrine  of  abfolute  decrees  a fyftem  of  fata) 
and  uncontrollable  neccffity  \ they  denied  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature:  from  hence  they  farther  concluded, 
that  mankind  wer«  under  no  fort  of  obligation  to  cor- 
red  their  manners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  obey 
the  divine  laws ; that  the  whole  of  religion  confided 
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Hat  rock  not  in  a&ing,  but  in  fuffering  t and  that  all  the  pre- 

Hiva-na.  cePts  Je^us  thrift  arc  reducible  to  this  one,  that  we 

> bear  with  chccrfulncfi  and  patience  the  events  that 

happen  to  ui  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
constant  and  only  ftudy  to  maintain  a permanent  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed  ; but  the  Hattc- 
mills  farther  affirmed,  that  Chrift  made  no  expiation 
for  the  fins  of  men  by  bis  death,  but  had  only  fugged- 
ed  to  us  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us 
that  could  offend  the  Deity  j this,  they  fay,  was  Ohrid's 
manner  of  juftifying  his  fervants,  and  presenting  them 
blam clefs  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  It  was  one  of 
their  didinguifhed  tenets,  that  God  does  not  puniih  men 
for  their  fins,  but  by  their  fins.  Thefe  two  fr&s,  faya 
Molhcim,  dill  fubfid,  though  they  no  longer  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders. 

HATTOCK,  a (hock  of  corn  containing  twelve 
(heaves  » others  make  it  only  three  (heaves  laid  toge- 
ther. 

HATUAN,  a town  and  fort  of  Upper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Novigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperia- 
lids  in  1685.  It  is  feated  on  a mountain,  in  E.  Long. 
19.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  5a. 

HAVANNA,  a fea-port  town  of  America,  in  the 
idand  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  north-wed  part  of  it,  op- 
pofite  to  Florida.  It  is  famous  for  its  harbour,  which 
is  in  every  refped  one  of  the  bed  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  i*  entered  by  a 
narrow  paflage,  upwards  of  half  a mile  in  length,  which 
afterwards  expands  into  a large  bafon,  forming  three 
Cul  de  Sacs,  and  is  fufficirnt,  in  extent  and  depth,  to 
contain  1000  fail  of  the  larged  (hips,  having  aimod 
throughout  fix  fathom  water,  and  being  perfctUy  co- 
vered from  every  wind.  The  town  was  built  by  Diego 
de  Vclafquez,  who  conquered  the  ifiand  of  Cuba.  It 
was  but  a fmall  place,  and  named  originally  the  port  of 
Carenas  ; but  afterwards,  when  the  city  by  its  increafc 
of  wealth  grew  confidcrable,  it  was  called  Si  Cbri/lo- 
pher  of  tie  Havanna.  In  1536,  it  was  of  fo  inconfi- 
dcrable  a value,  that  being  taken  by  a French  pirate, 
be  ranfomed  the  place  for  the  paltry  fum  of  700  piece* . 
of  eight.  Some  time  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh, 
and  a fecond  time  by  the  French  : nor  was  its  value 
under  flood,  or  any  care  taken  to  put  it  in  a podurc  of 
defence,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  \ though  what  was 
then  done  proved  infufficirnt.  But  fincc  the  acccf- 
fion  of  a branch  of  the  Houle  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spa- 
nirti  crown,  more  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  a 
place  of  ftrength. 

The  Uavanna  (lands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
in  a pica laut  plain  ; and  is  the  rcfidcncc  of  the  gover- 
nor and  captain- general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  of  an  affeffor  for  the  affiftance  of  the 
governor  and  captain  general  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
biftiop  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba  likewife  cboofes  to  fix  his 
refidence  here.  The  buildings  arc  elegant,  built  of 
ftooe,  and  fome  of  them  moft  fuperbly  furniftied. 
Here  are  eleven  churches  and  monafteries,  and  two 
band  fome  holpitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  ia  a 
fpactous  Cquare,  fur  rounded  with  uniform  buildings. 
The  churches  are  rich  and  magnificent  ; the  lamps, 
candlef.icks,  and  ornaments  for  the  altars  being  of 
gold  and  hirer ; fome  of  the  lamps  are  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious workmanftiip,  and  weigh  near  100  weight.  The 
RecoUedls  church,  which  (lands  on  the  beft  ground  in 
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the  city,  has  is  beautiful  chapels  in  it,  and  in  the  rao- 
nailery  are  cells  for  50  fathers  The  church  of  St  Clara 
has  feven  altars  adorned  with  plate,  and  the  nunnery  con- 
tains 1 00  women  and  fervants,  all  clothed  in  blue.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  Atiguftiaes  has  13  altars ; that 
of  St  Juan  dc  Dios  9,  with  an  hofpital  for  foldiers  of 
» 2, 000  pieces  of  eight  revenue.  It  is  not  a bilhop’s 
fee,  though  the  bifhop  of  St  Jago  refides  here,  the  re- 
venue of  which  prelate  is  not  lefs  than  50,000  pieces  of 
eight  a-year.  In  1700  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  26,000,  and  we  may  very  well  imagine  them  to  be 
incrcafcd  fince.  They  arc  a more  polite  and  foetal 
people  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Spanifh  ports 
on  the  continent  ; and  of  late  imitate  the  French  both 
in  their  drefs  and  manners.  The  city  is  fupplied  with 
water  by  a fmall  river  called  Lag'uia , which  rifes  from 
the  hills  on  the  foutb-weft  fide  of  the  town,  and  di- 
vides itfelf  into  three  dreams,  one  of  which  falls  into 
the  fea  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  but  the  other  two 
flow  through  the  place,  entering  the  walls  near  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  already  remarked, 
that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a narrow  gut 
near  half  * mile  in  length  : this  paffage  is  defended  on 
the  calk  fide  by  a ftroug  caftle  called  El  Moro,  fituateef 
on  a high  rock  j and  on  the  walls  and  baftions  are 
mounted  40  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  the  faces  of  the 
fouth-weft  baftion  of  the  Moro,  and  more  within  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a battery  of  ftonc  called  the 
Twelve  Stfofllet,  almoft  level  with  the  water,  and  the 
guns  of  which  carry  each  a ball  of  36  pounds.  A little 
higher,  and  oppofitc  to  the  Point  gate,  is  the  La  Di- 
vina  Paftora,  or  the  Shepherd's  Battery,  of  14  guns, 
level  with  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  entrance, 
at  the  jwolnt,  is  a fquare  fort  called  the  Punta%  with 
four  baftions  well  mounted  with  cannon,  about  aoo 
yards  diftant  from  the  Punta  gate  of  the  town.  On 
the  baftions  of  the  town,  next  the  harbour,  are  a num- 
ber of  cannon ; and  about  the  middle  of  the  city  is 
another  fort,  called  El  Fuerie,  a fquare  fort  with  four 
baftions,  mounted  with  2>  pieces  of  cannon,  of  no 
great  ftrength  j but  in  this  laft  the  governor  redder, 
and  in  it  the  king  of  Spain’s  treafures  arcdcpolircd  till 
the  arrival  of  the  galleons.  On  the  land- fide,  from  the 
Punta  gate  to  the  dock- yard,  there  is  a rampart  with 
baftions,  faced  with  ftonc,  and  earthen  parapets  with  a 
ditch,  which  in  feveral  places  has  fallen  in,  and  is  almoft 
filled  up,  particularly  behind  the  Punta  and  land -gates, 
near  the  (tone  quarries,  which,  ifjoioed  to  one  another, 
might  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  place  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,  as  a lodgement  might  be  made  in  them.  The 
ground  here  riles  with  an  cafy  afeent  to  the  land-gate  5 
and  is  either  open  pafturc  or  garden  grftund,  well  fto- 
red  with  the  cabbage-tree.  Before  the  land-gate  is  a 
ravelin.  The  hill  00  a rifine  ground  firom  this  gate 
(which  is  the  highrft  part  of  the  town)  to  the  dock- 
yard, is  deeper  than  on  the  other  fide. 

Such  are  the  fortifications  of  the  Havanna,  which 
are  the  beft  the  Spaniards  have  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at 
indeed  the  place  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  But 
though  ftrong,  they  have  many  defers  , and  from  the 
fituation  of  the  town  and  forts,  arc  commanded  by 
many  eminences,  of  which  an  enemy  could  not  fail  to 
take  advantage.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
the  Cavatinas,  cm  a part  of  which  the  Moro  is  built, 
T t a com- 
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Ha vaira.  command*  in  a great  mcafurc  that  fort,  but  abfolutely 
command*  the  Punta,  El  Fuerte,  and  whole  north  ca(t 
put  of  the  city,  uhichisthe  bed  fortified.  On  the 
welt  fide  of  the  city  runs  a fuburb,  called  GiuiJalou^e, 
whofc  church  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
ir.ile  from  the  land-gate,  which  it  is  on  a level  with, 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  fortifications. 
From  the  north  fide  of  this  rifing  ground,  the  Punta 
gate  roav  he  flanked  ; and  from  the  louth-eaft  fide  the 
dock-yard  is  commanded.  Along  the  north  fide  runs 
an  aqueduct,  which  falling  into  the  ditch  at  the  land- 
gate,  runs  down  10  the  dock-yard,  both  for  watering 
the  ihips  and  turning  a law. mill.  About  half  a mile 
from  the  church,  is  a bridge  made  over  a rivulet  that 
runs  into  the  bay  about  ICO  yard*.  That  road  teada  to 
the  centre  of  the  blind,  and  extends  to  Baracoa,  above 
600  miles  didant.  From  this  bridge,  to  the  Lazaretto, 
is  about  two  miles,  with  a rifing  ground  betwixt  them. 
A trench  thrown  up  between  thefe  two  places  would 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  town  by  land. 
From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  plainly  appear,  that 
the  Havanna,  though  well  fortified,  is  not  impreg- 
, liable. 

The  Havanna  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  mari- 
time ilrcngth  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  many  fiiips  ha- 
ving been  built  here  within  thefe  few  years,  from  60 
to  80  guns,  the  ifland  furnishing  the  fineit  materials, 
fucb  a*  uak,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany.  The  only 
dcfe£t  of  the  harbour  ps  the  nanownefs  of  its  entry  : 
for  though  frpe  from  bars  and  flioals,  yet  only  one  fliip 
at  a time  can  enter  It  ; from  which  circumtlance  the 
galleons  have  more  than  once  been  infultcd,  and  fome 
of  them  taken,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  forts 
there  not  being  able  to  afford  them  any  afliftance. 

Upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  1762,  the  Britifh 
miniflry  fent  a fquadron'  and  army  again H this  place 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Pocock  and  lord  Albe- 
marle. The  Spaniards  had  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
a fleet  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  but  juft 
launched,  two  mote  on  the  flocks  nearly  finilhed,  and 
fcvcral  merchant  (hips.  The  men  of  war  were  almotl 
ready  for  ft- a ; but  no  account  had  reached  the  gover- 
nor of  the  intended  attack.  The  place,  however,  was 
gallantly  defended,  and  fuflatmd  a liege  of  two  months 
and  eight  days  before  it  coul  1 be  reduced  ; when  a 
capitulation  was  figned,  and  alongfl  with  the  city  was 
yielded  a diftrtA  of  180  miles  to  the  wc  Award.  This 
conqueff  was  without  doubt  in  itfelf  the  moll  confider- 
ablc,  and  in  its  confequencet  the  moll  decifive,  of  any 
wc  had  made  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war ; and  in 
no  operation  were  the  courage,  (teadinefs,  and  perfe- 
verance  of  the  Brilifit  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders,  more  fonfpicuoue.  The  acquifilion  of  this 
place  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired  in  war.  It  was  a militaty  atchicvement 
of  the  highefl  clafs.  By  its  effeft  on  the  enemy's  ma- 
rine it  was  equal  to  the  grrateft  naval  victory,  and 
in  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  a national 
fubfidy.  Niue  fail  of  the  enemy**  line- of- bailie  Ihips 
were  taken)  three  of  tbeir  capital  (hips  had  been  funk 
by  thcmfelves  at  the  beginning  of  the  liege;  two  more 
were  in  forwardnefs  upon  the  flock*,  and  were  after- 
wards dellroycd  by  the  captors.  The  enemy  ou  this 
oecafion  loft  a whole  fleet  of  (hips  of  war,  bcfides  a 
number  of  confidcrablc  merchant  (hips  ; and  in  ready 


money,  in  tobacco  collected  at  the  Havanna  on  account  Havanas 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  io  other  valuable  merchan-  jja^cn< 
diy.es,  the  fum  loft  by  the  enemy  perhaps  did  not  fall  ^ _ - 
Ihort  of  three  millions  (lerling. 

The  city  of  Havanna  was  teftored  by  the  peace  of 
1765  5 and  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  Spain,  be- 
ing the  rendezvous  for  all  theit  fleets  to  return  from 
America  to  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged  to  pafs. 

Here  the  navy  of  Spain  ilationcd  in  the  Well  Indies 
ride ; and  here  the  galleons,  the  (lota,  and  other  mer- 
chant llups  from  other  ports  both  of  the  .continent  and 
iflands,  meet  in  September,  to  take  in  provifions  and 
water,  with  great  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  to  Spain  in  a body.  A con- 
tinual fair  is  held  till  their  departure,  which  generally 
happens  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when  proclama- 
tion is  made,  forbidding  any  perfon  belonging  to  the 
fleet  to  llay  in  town  on  pain  of  death;  and  accordingly* 
on  firing  the  warning  gun,  they  all  retire  011  board  — 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  this  port,  which  is  very 
confideiable,  may  be  diilinguilhed  into  the  particular 
commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  general 
by  the  galleons  and  fiota.  The  former  con  lifts  in 
hides,  ufually  llyled  of  the  Havanna,  which  arc  excel- 
lent, and  of  great  value  ; lugar,  tobacco,  admirable  in 
its  kind,  &c.  Though  ilrangers  are  prohibited  to 
trade,  yet  a contraband  commerce  is  carried  on  brilkcr 
here  than  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  Some  little  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  other  ports  of  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  incon- 
fiderable.  As  to  the  general  commtrce,  this  port  is 
the  place  of  rendezvous  (as  already  mentioned)  for  all 
fhips  particularly  iiom  Carthagena,. Puerto  Velo,  and 
La  Vera  Cruz,  which  return  to  Spain  from  the  Indies. 

The  Havanna  is  regularly  fupplied  with  European 
goods  only  by  the  rcgiltci  flops  from  Cadiz  and  the 
Canaries.  The  fioU  and  galleons  bring  there  no  more 
than  the  refufc  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  difpoft  of  at  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  or 
La  Vera  Cruz.  When  the  fleet  is  in  the  harbour, 
provifiuua  arc  cxcclfivdy  dear  on  (hore,  and  money  fo 
plenty*  that  a Spaniard  experts  half  a piece  of  eight  a- 
day  from  a male  flavc,  and  a quarter  from  a femile, 
out  of  what  they  earn  for  their  labour.  The  fleet  ge- 
nerally fails  from  thence,  through  the  channel  of  Ba- 
hama, in  the  month  of  September;  and  is  the  richcft 
in  the  world  ; fince,  in  filver  and  merchandilc,  there 
ii  fcldom  lc£a  than  thirty  millions  of  piece*  of  eight  on 
board,  or  fix  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufaud 
pounds  of  our  money. — It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
a port  of  f>  much  confequence  as  the  Havanna  ought 
to  be  well  fortified.  Since  it  lias  been  reilored  to 
Spain,  many  new  works  have  bteu  added,  to  prevent 
if  poflible  a ftmilar  difaller  befalling  it.  W.  Long. 

82.  13.  N.  Lat.  23.  1 2. 

HAVEL,  a river  of  Brandenburg,  which  proceeds 
from  a lake  in  thedqchy  of  Mccklcuburg,  and  running 
thro'  the  middle  Marche,  and  thro’  Brandenburg  and 
other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe. 

HAVEL  BERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg, w ith  a bi (hop’s  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the 
houle  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Havel* 
in  E-  Long.  12.  43.  N.  Lat.  53.  4. 

HAVEN*  a fea-port  or  harbour  for  (hips.  See 
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Port  and  Harbour. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  HAUNCH,  or  Haxch,  the  I/ip,  or  that  part  of 
Saxon  havene,  or  the  German  kafen,  or  the  French  the  body  between  the  la'l  ribs  and  the  thigh. 
ha\'tt;  which  a!i  fignify  the  fame  thing.  The  haunches  of  a horfe  are  too  long,  if  when 

HAVERCAMP  (Sigibett),  a celebrated  Dutch  {landing  in  the  liable  he  limps,  wilh  his  hind-leg*  far- 
fchobir  and  critic,  profeflor  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  thcr  back  than  he  ought ; and  when  the  top  or  onfet 
the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.  He  was  particularly  of  his  tail  is  not  in  a perpendicular  line  to  the  tip  of 
{killed  in  medals}  ami  was  the  author  of  fomcc  deemed  his  hocks,  as  it  always  dots  in  ho  ties  whole  haunches 
works  in  that  way,  befidc  giving  good  and  elegant  are  of  a jull  length.  There  are  fume  horfes  which 
ctrions  of  federal  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  died  though  they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly 
at  Leyden  in  1742,  aged  58.  walk  well:  fuch  are  good  to  climb  hills,  but  are  not 

HAVERFOR D-vrw.  a town  of  Pcmbrokelhirc  at  all  fure  upon  a difccnt  ; for  they  cannot  ply  their 
in  South  Wales,  feated  in  W.  Long.  5.  N Lat.  51.  50.  ham*,  and  never  gallop  (lowly,  but  always  nearly  upon 
It  is  a neat,  well  built,  populous  place,  on  the  fide  of  a full  fpecd.  The  art  of  riding  the  gteat  horfe  has 
a hill,  which  form*  a part  of  the  well  bank  of  the  river  not  a more  neceffary  IriTon  than  that  of  putting  a horfe 
Dongkdyrt  256  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  incor-  upon  his  haunches;  which,  in  other  words,  is  called 
pwtttcd  town  and  county  of  itfclf,  governed  by  a toupFmg  him  well.  or  putting  him  well  together,  or  corn- 
mayor,  fticriflf,  town-clerk,  two  bailiff*,  ferjeant*  at  pact.  A horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lower  his  haunches, 
mace,  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is  throws  himfeif  too  much  upon  his  fiiouldcr,  and  lies 


Hvinch 
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Haute. 


admiral,  coroner,  ctchrater,  and  clerk  of  the  markets,  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 

within  its  precincts.  The  houfcs  a*r  well  built  and  HAVRE,  in  geography,  See.  a French  term  figni- 
well, inhabited,  and  the  people  enjoy  a good  trade,  fying  the  fame  with  haven  or  harbour. 

Here  the  affixes  are  held  and  the  county  jail  kept.  Hjtruf  dr  Grace , a lea-port  town  of  France,  and 
The  town  enjoys  itvcral  privileges,  and  has  its  own  capital  of  a district  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  in  the 
court*.  There  are  three  pari  111- eh  uribes  within  the  province  of  Normandy,  on  the  Euglilh  Channel,  in  a 
town,  and  one  in  the  fuborbs.  Here  is  alfo  a com-  large  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  It  i*  a f.nali 
mo  lion*  quay  for  ffiips  of  burden,  a cuftomhoufe,  and  fortified  town,  nearly  of  a (quire  figure,  divided  into 


a fine  done  bridge  over  the  Dongledye,  with  a good  two  parts  by  the  harbour,  furrounded  with  a wall  and 
free- fell ool,  a charity  fchool  for  boys  and  girls,  and  other  works,  and  defended  by  a very  ftrong  ciudet  It 
an  almihoufc.  It  w;t  formerly  fortified  with  a tampan  is  one  ot  the  moll  important  places  in  France,  on  ac- 
and  calllc,  now  derr.olilhcd  count  of  its  foreign  trade  and  convenient  harbour;  for 

HAVER! LL,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  which  reafon  it  was  made  a diiliuct  government  from 
of  Suffolk,  where  there  is  a confidcrablc  manufactory  of  the  tell  of  Nurmandv.  It  was  furprifed  in  1561  by  the 
checks,  cottons,  and  fultains.  By  the  ruins  of  a ProtelLuli,  who  delivered  it  to  queen  Elizabeth ; but 
church  and  caftic  ftill  to  be  feen,  it  appears  to  have  it  was  lolt  next  year.  In  1694  it  was  bombarded  by 
been  formerly  a place  of  much  greater  cpnfcquencc  the  English,  and  alio  in  the  year  1 758.  E.  Long.  O.  J 1. 
than  at  prefent.  It  has  now  only  about  300  poor  clay-  N.  Lat.  49.  2 9. 

houfes,  and  one  wide  llrcet  not  paved.  HACK  I ANT,  in  heraldry,  a term  peculiar  to 

HAUL,  an  cxptiffion  peculiar  to  Teamen,  imply-  fifties;  and  lignifics  their  (landing  upright,  as  if  they 

ing  to  pull  a tingle  rope,  without  the  affillance  of  were  rcfrcfhing  themfch’es  hy  fucking  in  the  air. 
blocks  or  other  fuch  mechanical  powers.  When  a HAUTE  1'T.UILLE  (John), an  ingenious  metha- 
rope  is  otherwife  pulled,  as  by  the  application  of  tackles,  nic,  born  at  Oilcans  in  1647.  Though  he  embraced 
or  the  conned  ion  with  blocks,  dee.  the  term  is  changed  the  (late  of  an  cccLfiallic,  and  enjoyed  fe  viral  bench- 
into  Ifwfing.  ces,  be  applied  alrooft  hi*  whole  life  to  mechanics,  in 

To  Haul  the  Wind,  is  to  direct  the  fliip's  courfc  which  he  made  a great  prog  refs.  He  had  a particular 
nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  talle  for  clock  woik,  and  made  federal  difeoveries  in  it 
wind  arifes.  Thus,  ftippofing  a (hip  to  fail  fouth-  that  were  of  fingubr  ufc.  It  was  he  who  found  out 
weft,  with  the  wind  northerly,  and  fomc  particular oc-  the  fecret  of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance 
caftan  requires  to  haul  the  wind  more  weftward  ; to  by  means  of  a fraali  (led  fpring,  which  has  lincc  been 
perform  this  operation,  it  is  neceffary  to  arrange  the  made  ufc  of.  This  difeovery  he  laid  before  the  mem- 
fails  more  obliquely  with  her  keel ; to  brace  the  yards  her*  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1674  ; and  thefe 
more  forward,  by  flackcning  the  ft.  r'  oard  and  pulling  watches  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  penJulum- 
in  the  Iai board  braces,  and  to  haul  the  lower  (hects  wafthet ; not  that  they  have  real  pendulum*,  but  be- 
further  aft  ; and,  finally,  to  put  the  helm  .1  port,  i.  e.  caufc  they  neatly  approach  to  the  jull nefa  of  pendu- 
over  to  the  larboard  fide  of  the  vcffcl.  As  foon  a*  her  luins.  M.  Huygens  perfected  this  happy  invention  ; 
head  is  turned  directly  to  the  we  ft  ward,  and  her  fails  but  having  declared  himfeif  the  inventor,  and  obtained 
are  trimmed  accordingly,  fhc  is  faid  to  have  hauled  from  Louis  XIV.  a parent  for  making  watches  with 
the  wind  four  points ; that  is  to  fay,  from  Couth-well  f-iral  fprings,  the  abbf  Fcuille  oppofeu  the  regiftering 
to  weft.  She  may  ftill  go  two  point*  nearer  to  the  di-  of  this  privilege,  and  publilhcd  a piece  on  the  fubjett 
reclion  of  the  wind,  by  difpofmg  her  fails  according  againll  M.  Huygens.  He  wrote  a great  number  of 
to  their  grcatcll  obl  quity,  or,"  in  the  fea-phrafe,  by  other  pieces,  moll^of  which  arc  fm&U  pamphlets  con- 
tri mating  all Jharp;  and  in  thisfituation  (he  is  faid  to  be  filling  of  a few  pages,  but  very  curiou* ; as,  1.  His 
dole  hauled,  as  failing  well-north- well.  perpetual  pendulum,  quarto.  2.  New  inventions, 

HAUM,  Halm,  orjfanrm,  among  farmers,  denotes  quaito.  3.  The  art  of  breathing  under  water,  and’ 

the  ftem  or  ftalk  of  corn,  peafr,  beans,  ice.  from  the  the  means  of  preferving  a flame  (hut  up  in  a fmall 
root  to  the  ear.  place.  4.  Reflections  on  machines  for  railing  water. 

5.  Hi* 
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Hautboy  y.  I ] is  opinion  on  ihc  different  fcntiments  of  Malic- 
It  Jkcn.  tranche  a,,d  Rcgi®  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the 

* moon  when  fecn  in  the  horizon.  6.  The  magnetic 

* balance.  7.  A placet  to  the  king  on  the  longitude. 
8.  Letter  on  the  fecret  of  the  longitude.  9.  A new 
fyftun  on  the  dux  and  reflux  of  the  fea.  jo.  The 
meant  of  making  fmfible  experiments  that  piovc  the 

'motion  of  the  eaith;  and  many  other  pieces.  He 
died  in  i 774. 

H AUTBOY,  a muficul  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
fhaped  much  like  the  lute ; only  that  it  fpreads  and 
widens  toward*  the  bottom,  and  is  founded  through  a 
reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  ; the  tenor  goes  1 
fifth  lower  when  blown  open  : it  has  only  eight  holes; 
but  the  bafs,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven. 

The  woid  is  French,  bout  Iris , q.  d.  M high  wood 
and  is  given  to  this  inftrumelit  btcaufe  the  tone  of  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  violin. 

HAW,  a fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies 
of  mefpilui,  thence  denominated  hawthorns.  See 

Ml  SPILL’*. 

Haw,  among  farriers,  an  excrefcence  refembling  a 
giillle,  growing  under  the  nether  eye- lid  and  eye  of  a 
horfe,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite 
out.  See  Farriiry,  Sell.  tv.  4. 

Haw,  a fmall  parcel  of  land  fo  called  in  Kent,  as 
a Htmphaist,  or  Beankaw,  lying  near  the  houfe,  and 
indofed  for  thefe  ufes.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an 
ancient  pica  concerning  Feverfham  in  Kent,  fays Lawn 
are  houfes. 

HAW-Fintk.  See  Loxia. 

HAWCH,  or  Hou  gh,  fignifies  a green  plot  in  a 
valley  as  they  ufe  it  in  the  north  of  England. 

HAWK,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

HAWKERS,  anciently  were  fraudulent  perfons, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  buying  and  felling  brafc, 
pewter,  and  other  merchandize,  which  ought  to  he 
uttered  in  open  market.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is 
mentioned  anno  25  Hen.  VI 1 1.  cap.  6.  and  53  eju/Jcm, 
c ap.  4.  The  appellation  hawkers  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who,  with 
hawks,  feck  their  game  where  they  can  find  it. 

The  term  is  r.pw  ufed  as  f)  nonymr.us  with  pedlar ; 
a perfon  who  travels  about  the  country  felling  wares. 
Every  hawker  mull  take  out  an  annual  licence,  for 
which  he  mull  pay  4I.  and  if  he  ttavels  with  a horfe, 
afp,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of  them  81.  If  he  travels 
without  a licence,  or  contrary  to  it,  he  forfeits  for 
every  offence  to  the  informer,  and  the  poor  of  the 
paiifh  where  difeovered,  10I.  The  afts  relating  to 
hawkers  do  not  extend  to  makers  of  goods  or  Oieir 
agents ; or  to  thofe  who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or  markets; 
to  the  fellers  of  filh,  fruit,  or  other  vi&uals ; nor  to 
the  venders  of  books  and  ncwfpapers,  9 and  10  W. 
cap.  27.  3 and  4 Anne,  cap.  4.  But  hawkers  (hall 
not,  by  virtue  of  fuch  licence,  fell  or  offer  to  fale  any 
tea  or  fpirituoua  liquors,  though  with  a permit,  under 
the  penalty  of  having  the  fame  feized,  and  imprifon- 
tnentand  profccution  of  the  offender.  9 Geo.  II.  cap.  3$. 
Hawkers  who  were  llcenfcd  on  June  23.  1785  may 
fet  up  any  bufinefs  in  the  place  where  they  are  rell- 
dtnt  inhabitants,  though  not  brought  up  thereto,  and 
may  employ  therein  perfons  who  have  cot  been  ap- 
prentices. 
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Hawkers  is  a term  atfo  applied  to  thofe  who  go  up  Hawlrtt 
and  down  London  ftrects  and  country  towns,  felling  P 
ncwfpapcr*.  pamphlet*,  &c.  Il.iv. 

HAWKESWORTH  (John),  a celebrated  Eng- 
lifh  writer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1719;  though  his 
epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
Aug.  1781,  makes  him  to  have  been  born  in  17 15. 

He  was  brought  up  to  a mechanical  profitffion,  that  of 
a watchmaker  as  is  fuppoftd.  He  was  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  perfuafion,  and  a member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  w^iich  he  was  expelled  for 
fomc  irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to 
litcratuie,  and  became  an  author  of  considerable  emi- 
nence. In  the  early  part  of  life  his  circum fiances 
were  rather  confined.  He  refided  fame  time  at  Bromley 
in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a boarding  fchooh  He 
afterwards  became  known  to  a lady  who  had  great 
property  and  intcreft  in  the  Eaff  India  company,  and 
through  her  means  was  chofen  a director  of  that  body. 

As  an  author,  his  Adventurer  is  his  capital  work  ; the 
merits  of  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  procured  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Herring  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury. When  the  drfign  of  compiling  a narrative  of 
the  difeoveries  it>  the  Sbuth  Seas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  a*  a proper  perfon  to  be  employed  on 
the  occafion:  but  in  truth  he  was  not  a proper  perfon, 
nor  did  the  performance  anfwer  expectation.  Works 
of  tade  and  elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  paf- 
fions  were  to  be  affeCted,  were  his  province;  not  works 
of  dry,  cold,  accurate  narrative.  However,  he  exe- 
cuted his  talk,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  for  it  the 
enormous  Turn  of  6000 1.  He  died  in  1773;  fomc  fay 
of  high  living  j others,  of  chagrin  from  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  Narrative  : for  he  was  a man  of  the  keencil 
fcnfibibty,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irri- 
table natures.  On  a handfomc  marble  monument  at  * 
Bromley  in  Kent  is  the  following  infeription,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  lad  number  of  The 
Adventurer : 

To  the  memory  of 

JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  LL.D. 

Who  died  the  16th  of  November 
mdcclxxiii,  aged  58  years. 

That  he  lived  ornamental  and  ufeful 
To  focicty  in  an  eminent  degree 
Was  among  the  boafted  felicities 
Of  the  prefent  age  ; 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  focicty, 

Let  hit  own  pathetic  admonitions 
Record  and  realize. 

**  The  hour  is  hading,  in  which  whatever  praife 
“ or  cenfurc  I have  acquired  will  be  remembered 
*'  with  equal  indifference.  Time,  who  is  impatient 
“ to  date  my  lad  paper,  will  fhortly  moulder  the 
“ hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  dud,  and  dill 
" the  bread  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection.  But 
**  let  not  this  be  read  as  fomething  that  relates 
<4  only  to  another;  for  a few  yean  only  can  divide 
11  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that 
s*  has  written." 

HAWKING,  the  excrcifc  of  taking  wild-fowl  by 
means  of  hawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  man- 
ning, and  bringing  up  a hawk  to  this  cxcrcife,  is  called 
falconry . See  Fa  lcox  rx. 

There 
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Hawking.  There  are  only  two  countries  in  tbe  world  where 
* we  have  any  evidence  that  the  exercife  of  hawking 
was  very  anciently  in  vogue.  Tbcfe  are,  Thrace  aud 
Britain.  In  the  former,  it  was  purfued  merely  as  the 
divcrfion  of  a particular  di drift,  if  we  may  believe 
*4.  x.S,  Pliny*,  whofc  account  is  rendered  obfeure  by  the 
darhn*fs  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  matter.  The  pri- 
mxval  Britons,  with  a fondnefs  for  the  exercife  of 
hunting,  had  alfo  a tafle  for  that  of  haw  king ; and 
every  chief  among  them  maintained  a con  fide  table  num- 
ber of  birds  for  that  fport.  It  appears  alfo  from  a 
f Vol.  I.  p curious  p.afiagc  in  the  poems  of  Oman  j*,  that  the  fame 
diver  lion  was  fa  lly  unable  at  a very  early  period  in 
Scotland.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  a peace  was  endea- 
voured to  be  gained  by  the  proffer  of  ICO  managed 
Heeds,  ioo  foreign  captives,  and  **  100  hawks  with 
fluttering  wings,  that  fly  acrofs  the  flcy.M  To  the 
Ruman^  this  divcrfion  was  fcarcc  known  in  the  days 
ofVcfpafian;  yet  it  was  introduced  immediately  af- 
terwards. Moil  probably  they  adopted  it  from  the 
Britons  ; but  we  certainly  know  that  they  greatly  im- 
proved it  by  the  introduftion  of  fpanieli  into  the 
iliand.  In  this  (lay:  it  appears  among  the  Roman 
Britons  in  the  (ixth  century.  Gildas,  in  a remarkable 
pafTage  in  bis  firft,  epiillc,  fpeaks  of  Maglocun^ts,  on 
his  rciiaquUhmg  the  fpbere  of  ambition,  and  taking  re- 
fuge in  a monaftcry  ; and  proverbially  compares  him 
to  a dove,  that  battens  away  at  the  noify  approach  of 
the  dogs,  and  with  various  turns  and  windings  takes 
» her  flight  from  the  talons  cf  the  hawk. 

In  after  times,  hawking  was  the  principal  amufement 
of  the  EnglJfti  : a perfon  of  rank  fcarcc  ftirred  out 
without  his  hawk  on  bis  hand  ; which,  in  eld  paint- 
Bi  Brit  **  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harcld,  after  wards 

silCw/m.  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a inoll  important 
embafly  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  with  a 
bird  01T  his  fitt,  and  a dog  under  his  arm  : and  in  an 
ancient  picture  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a noble- 
man is  reprefented  in  much  the  fame  manner  ; for  in 
thofe  days,  it  was  thotsght  fujlcient  for  nUi.nr.en  to  winds 
their  born,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair , and  /save  Jludy 
and  /earning  to  the  children  of  mean  people.  The  former 
were  the  accomplishments  of  the  tunes;  Speufer  makes 
ludgallant  Sir  Triftram  boatt, 

Nc  k there  hawk  which  mantle  ih  her  on  pearch. 

Whether  high  towriiy , ot  *<c<mQi»£  low, 

But  I the  meafurc  of  her  flight  dec  fearch. 

And  all  her  piey,  ar.d  all  her  diet  know.  B vi.  Canto  a. 

In  (bort,  this  divcrfion  was,  among  the  old  Engliflr, 
the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor ; 
bo  rank  of  men  feems  to  have  been  excluded  the 
amufement : we  learn  from  the  book  of  St  Alban’s, 
that  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the* 
emperor  down  to  the  holy  water  clerk.  VaR  was  the 
cxpcncc  that  fometimea  attended  this  fport.  In  the 
reign  of  JamcB  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  is  faid  to  have 
given  icool.  for  a call  of  hawks : we  are  not  then  to 
wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre* 
ferve  a pltafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made 
felony  to  (leal  a hawk  ; to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
perfon's  own  ground,  was  puniftiable  with  iniprifan- 
ment  for  a year  and  a day,  betides  a fine  at  the  king’s 
pleafure:  in  queen  Elizabeth’*  reign,  the  imprifmmtut 
was  reduced  to  three  mouths)  but  the  offender  was  to 


find  fccurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  or  Hawking, 
lie  in  prifon  till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enviable  date  ^ 

of  the  times  of  old  England  ; during  the  wliole  day, 
the  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beaus  of  the  field;  in  the  evening,  the)*  celebrated  their 
exploits  with  the  mod  abandoned  and  brutilh  fottiih- 
nefs  ; at  the  fame  time,  the  inferior  rank  of  people,  by 
the  molt  unjutl  and  aibitrjry  laws,  were  liable  to  ca- 
pital punilhments,  to  fiues,  and  Infs  of  liberty,  for  dc- 
(1  roving  the  molt  noxious  uf  tlie  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Oleariua,  the  divcrfion  of  hawking  is 
more  follo  wed  by  the  Tartars  and  Per  firm  than  ever 
it  waa  in  any  part  of  Euiope.  II  n*y  avail  point  Je 
hntte  (fays  he)  qui  n'evR  Jon  aigle  ou  (on  faueon. 

The  falcon*  or  hawxs  that  were  in  ufe  in  thefe  king- 
doms, are  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in  North 
Britain  and  its  idea.  The  peregrine  falcon  inhabits 
the  rocks  of  Caernarvonfhire-  The  fame  fpccics,  with 
the  gyrialcon,  the  gcntil,  and  the  goiluwk,  arc  found 
in  Scotland,  and  the  lanncr  in  Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  Norwegian  breed 
was,  in  old  times,  in  high  clleern  in  England : they 
were  thought  bribes  worthy  a king*  Jeoffrey  Fit 2- 
pierre  gave  two  gr»od  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  to trpJt.  £1- 
obtain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  loo  wt.  chequer,  U 
of  checfe  ; and  Nicholas  the  Dane  wan  to  give  the  469- 
king  a hawk  every  time  he  cam.  into  England,  that 
he  might  have  tree  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the 
king’*  dominion* 

They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  feme  of  the  Bhnt'eA** 
nobihty  held  their  ettates  by,  from  the  crown.  Thus  Tenurttt%^ 
Sir  John  Stanley  had  a grant  of  the  Iflc  of  Man  from 
Henry  IV.  to  be  held  cf  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fuc- 
ceffors,  by  homage  and  the  fcrvicc  of  two  falcons, 
payable  on  the  day  of  hU  or  their  coronation.  And 
Philip  de  ILtlang  held  his  manor  of  Combertoun  in 
Cambrulgefhire,  by  the  fcrvicc  of  keeping  the  king’s 
falcons. 

Hawking,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed 
among  us,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  ancir « ly  was, 
docs  yet  furnifh  a great  variety  of  fignificant  terms, 
which  Hill  obtain  in  our  language.  Thus,  the  parts 
of  a hawk  have  their  proper  names. — The  legs,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot,  are  called  armr ; the  toes,  the 
Petty  Jingles  ; the  claws,  the  pounces. — The  wings  are 
called  the  fails ; the  long  feathers  thi  reof,  tht  learns} 
the  two  longctt,  the  principal  feat  Iters  : thofe  next 
thereto,  the  flags. — The  tail  is  called  the  train  ; the 
brcaft-fcathcrs,  the  mails / thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the 
pendant  feathers . — When  the  feathers  are  uot  ytt  full 
grown,  (he  ii  faid  to  be  wfummed ; when  they  are 
complete,  (he  is  futnnxd  : — The  craw,  or  crop,  is  called 
the  gorge  : — The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
faces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the  panne/ e — The  (limy 
fubttancc  lying  in  the  panne! , is  called  the  glut: — The 
upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the  leak  ; 
the  nether-part,  the  clap;  the  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  the  eyes,  ill  z fear  or  fere  ; the  two  fmall  holes 
therein,  the  nares. 

As  to  her  furniture  : — The  leathers,  with  bells  bot- 
toned  on  her  lefcs,  arc  called  lewits. — The  leathern 
thong,  whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called 
the  leafe  or  Icajh  ; the  little  (traps,  by  which  the  lcafc 
i Kittened  to  the  legs* and  a line  or  pack-thread 
fattened  to  the  lcafc,  in  difcipliaing  her,  a crear.cc. — 
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Hawking.  A cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  hit  In  the  dark,  is  called 
"v  a hood;  a large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wore 
at  firft,  is  called  a ' rufttr  hood  : To  draw  the  firings, 
that  the  hood  may  be  in  readineft  to  be  pulled  oil,  is 
called  vnjlriking  the  hood. — T he  blinding  a hawk  juft 
taken,  by  running  a thread  through  her  eye  lids,  and 
thus  drawing  them  over  the  eye*,  to  prepare  her  for 
being  hooded,  is  called  Jeefing.— A figure  or  refun* 
blance of  a fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers,  ii  called 
a lure.—  Hci  re  11  log- -place,  when  off  the  falconer's  ftft, 
is  called  the  pearcb.—' The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid, 
is  called  the  back  ; and  that  wherein  (he  is  fet,  while 
her  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

. Something  given  a hawk,  to  clcanfc  anti  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  casing. — Small  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  call,  are  called  plumage:—  Gravel  given  her  to 
help  to  bring  down  her  Itomach,  is  called  rtmgltt  Her 
throwing  up  filth  from  the  forge  after  catling,  is  called 
gleaming. — The  puiging  of  her  greafe,  See.  cti/caming. 
— A being  fluffed  is  called  gurjhmg. — The  inferring 
a feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of  a broken  one,  is  called 
impirg. — The  giving  her  a leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of  a 
fowl  to  pull  at,  U called  tiring  : — The  neck  of  a bird 
the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  hike  t — ■ What  the 
hawk  leaves  of  hir  prey,  is  called  the  pill  or  pelf. 

There  a^c  alfo  proper  terms  for  her  federal  actions. 
—When  the  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  driving  to 
get  avrav,  either  from  perch  or  fill,  ike  is  faid  la  baft. 
—When  Handing  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other, 
it  is  called  crabbing: — When  the  young  ones  quiver, 
and  (hake  their  wings  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
called  cowring  : — When  flu*  w ipes  her  beak  after  feed- 
ing, (he  is  faid  to  feal  .—When  (he  fleepa,  flic  is  faid 
to jouk  i - From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coal,  till 
(he  turn  white  again,  is  called  her  hiierme wing:— 
Treading  is  called  cawking : When  flic  ftretchca  one 
of  her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
called  mantling : — Her  dung  is  called  muting;  when 
flic  mutes  a good  way  from  her,  (he  is  faid  to  JTue ; 
when  iV  does  it  di redly  down,  inflead  of  yerking 
backwards,  the  is  faid  to  /lime;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping. — When  fhe  as  it  were  freezes,  it 
is  called  fniting. — When  (he  raifes  and  Ihak  a herfclf, 

(he  is  faid  to  roirze  : When,  after  mantling,  flic 

erodes  her  w ings  together  over  her  back,  file  is  faid 
to  warble. 

When  a hawk  fci7.es,  flie  is  faid  to  bind : — When, 
afrer  (firing,  (he  pulls  off  the  feathers,  (he  is  faid  to 
pJumt.— When  flic  raifes  a fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 
defeends  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  trufing.— 
When,  being  ah/t.  (he  defeends  toflrikc  her  prey,  it  is 
calkrijfco/tRif* — When  (he  flics  out  too  far  from  the 
game,  (lie  i faid  to  rale.—  When,  forfaking  her  proper 
game,  flic  flies  at  pye;,  crows,  See.  that  chance  to  crofs 
her,  it  is  called  fieri.— When,  milling  the  fowl,  (he 
btukc;,  htifelf  to  the  next  check,  (he  is  faid  to fy  on 

Ixatl. The  fowl  or  game  flic  flics  at  I*  ctulej  the 

quarry. — Hie  dead  body  of  a fowl  killed  by  J r uawk, 
i*  tailed  a p it. — When  (he  (lies  away  with  the  quarry, 
flic  is  faid  to  cany. — When  in  Hooping  the  turns  two 
or  three  times  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfdf  ere  flic 
fcizc>,  it  is  called  concentring. — When  the  hi  » the 
prey,  yet  docs  not  trufs  it,  it  is  called  rug.— The 
making  a hawk  tame  and  gentle,  u called  reclaiming. 
—The  btinging  her  to  culture  company,  manning  Ur. 
N°  149* 


— An  old  (launch  hawk,  ufed  to  fly  and  fet  example  T4»*ki«*g. 
to  a young  one,  is  called  a make  lutwk.  v 

1 he  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a hawk 
to  the  fport,  is  not  cafy  to  be  brought  to  any  prtcifc 
fet  of  iuIcs. — It  con  lifts  in  a number  of  little  practice* 
and  obfervanccs,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer 
to  his  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof.  See.  §ee  the 
article  FAi.cor.ftY, 

When  your  hawk  come*  readily  to  the  lure,  a large 
pair  of  luring-bclls  are  to  be  put  upon  her ; and  the 
more  giddy-headed  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  is, 
the  larger  muft  the  bells  be.  Having  done  this,  and 
(he  being  ftiarp>(ct,  ride  out  in  a /air  morning,  into 
fome  large  field  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
with  your  hawk  on  your  fill  ; then  having  loofened 
her  Hood,  whittle  foftly,  to  provoke  her  to  fly}  unhood 
her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind  ; for 
by  that  means  the  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon 
the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a 
circle.  After  (he  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then 
lute  her  with  your  voice,  calling  the  lure  about  your 
head,  having  fir  ft  tied  a pullet  to  ic  ; and  if  your  fal- 
con come  in  and  approach  near  you,  call  out  the  lure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  (he  (loop  to  it  reward  her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  (he  flies  from  the 
fill,  (he  will  take  (laud  on  the  ground  : this  is  a fault 
which  is  very  common  with  foar-falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  svand  ; and  when  you 
have  foiccd  her  to  take  a turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.  But  if  this  docs  not  do, 
then  you  mull  have  in  readintfs  a duck  fcaltd,  fo  that 
(he  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will 
make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  duck  in  your 
haud,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body  ; then  lure 
with  the  voice,  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her  head;  and 
when  flic  is  at  a reafonable  pitch,  calt  your  duck  up 
juft  under  her;  when,  if  (he  llrike,  ftcop,  or  mifs  the 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  reward  her  by  giving 
her  a reafonable  gorge.  After  you  have  practifed 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the 
(land,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very 
obedient. 

It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  firft  or  fecond  time,  to 
fliow  your  hawk  a large  fowl ; for  it  frequently  happens, 
that  they  efcapc  from  the  hawk,  and  (he,  not  recovering 
them,  rakes  after  them:  thisgivea  the  falconer  trouble, 
and  frequently  occafums  the  iola  of  the  hawk.  But  if 
(he  happen-,  to  putfue  a fowl,  and  being  unable  to  re- 
cover it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  again  directly, 
then  call  out  a fcalcd  duck;  and  if  (he  floop  and  trufs 
it  acrofs  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  her  phafurc, 
lcwaiding  her  alfo  with  the  heart,  brains,  tongue,  and 
•liver.  But  if  you  have  not  a quick  duck,  take  her  down 
with  a dry  lute,  and  let  her  plume  a pullet  and  feed 
upon  it.  By  this  means  a hawk  will  learn  to  give  over 
a fowl  that  takes  out,  and  on  heating  the  falconer's 
lore,  will  make  back  again,  and  know  the  better  how 
to  hold  in  the  head. 

S;.me  hawks  have  a difdatnful  coynefr,  proceeding 
from  their  bciu.»  high  fed  : fuch  a hawk  muft  not  be 
rewarded  though  (he  (houid  k ll:  but  you  may  give 
her  have  to  plume  a l ttk  ; and  then  taking  a (heap’s 
heart  cold,  or  the  leg  or  a pullet,  when  the  hawk  is 
bu.’y  n pluming,  ict  either  of  them -be  conveyed  into 
the  body  of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  favour  of  it;  and 
4 when 
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Hawhwood  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  and  tongue 
N of  the  fowl,  take  out  what  is  inclofrd,  call  her  to  your 
. H*wfg’  fift,  and  feed  her  with  it : afterwards  give  her  fomc  of 
v the  feathers  of  the  fowl's  neck,  to  (cower  her,  and 


out  of  the  vcflel  as  occafion  requires.  They  art  for- 
tified on  each  fide  by  the 

HAna-Pieeet,  a name  given  to  the  forecnnft  timber* 
of  a (hip,  whofe  lower  ends  reft  on  the  knuckle-tim- 


make  her  cart.  her,  or  the  foremoft  of  the  cant-timbers.  They  are 

If  your  hawk  be  a ftately  high-flying  one,  (he  generally  parallel  to  the  ftem,  having  their  upper  ends 
ought  not  to  take  more  than  one  flight  m a morn-  fometimes  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  brak- 
ing t and  if  (he  be  made  for  the  river,  let  her  not  head  | and  otherwife,  by  the  top  of  the  bow,  particu- 
fly  more  than  twice : when  the  is  at  the  hightft,  larly  in  fmall  (hips  and  merchantmen, 
take  her  down  with  your  lure  j and  when  (he  has  HAWSER,  a large  rope  which  hold#  the  middle 
plumed  and  broken  the  fowl  a little,  feed  her,  by  degree  between  tbe  cable  and  ttmr  line,  in  any  (hip 
which  means  you  will  keep  her  a high-flyer,  and  fond  whereto  it  belongs,  being  a fize  fmallcr  than  the  fonn- 
of  the  lure.  er,  and  as  much  larger  than  the  latter. 

HAWKWOOD  (Sir  John),  a famous  Engkfti  ge-  HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs  cut  and  dried  for  the  food 
neral,  was  the  fon  of  a tanner  at  Hcddingham-Sibil  in  of  cattle. 

Eflex,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  time  of  mowing  grafs  for  hay  mud  be  regu- 
Hc  was  bound  apprentice  to  a taylor  in  London;  but  lated  according  to  its  growth  and  npenefs ; nothing 
being  fortunately  pre (Ted  into  the  army,  was  fent  abroad,  being  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop  than  mowing  it  too 
where  his  genius  foon  expanded  itfclf,  and  furmounted  foon  ; becaufe  the  fap  is  not  then  fully  come  out  of 
the  natrow  prejudices  which  adhered  to  his  birth  and  the  root,  and  when  made  into  hay,  the  grafs  (brinks 
occupation.  He  fignalized  himfelf  as  a foldicr  in  away  to  nothing.  It  mud  not,  however,  be  let  (land 
France  and  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Pifa  and  Florence,  too  long  till  it  have  fhed  its  feeds.  When  the  tops  of 
He  commanded  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs  in  the  the  grafs  look  brown,  and  begin  to  bend  down,  and 
army  of  Galeacia  duke  of  Milan  ; and  was  in  fuch  the  red  honeyfuckle  flowers  begin  to  wither,  you  may 
high  eftcem  with  Barnabas  his  brother,  that  he  gave  conclude  it  ripe  for  mowing. 

him  Domitia  bis  natural  daughter  in  marriage,  with  Sam-Foitt  Hat%  is  of  fevcral  forts,  which  may  be  di- 
an  ample  fortune.  He  died  at  Florence,  full  of  years  ftinguifhcd  by  rhe  following  terms,  viz.  i.  The  virgin, 
and  military  fame,  in  1394*  *•  The  blofiomed.  3.  The  full-grown.  And,  4.  The 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,  is  generally  underftood  to  thrertied  hay.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  beyond  comparifon 
imply  the  fituationof  the  cables  before  the. (hip’s  ftem,  the  beft.  It  mud  be  cut  before  the  blofloms  generally 
when  (he  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for-  appear  ; for  when  it  (lands  till  it  is  full  blown,  the 
ward,  viz.  one  on  the  (larboard,  and  tbe  other  on  the  mod  fpirituous  and  nouri(hfng  parts  of  its  juice  are 
larboard  bow.  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  Jhe  hat  a fpent,  the  fap  is  much  impoverished,  and  the  fain  foin 
cUar  hawfe,  or  a foul  hawfe.  It  alfo  denotes  any  can  never  recover  that  richnefs  it  had  in  its  virgin  (late, 
fmall  dillance  a haul  of  a (hip,  or  between  her  head  But  this  fine  hay  cannot  well  be  had  of  uncultivated 
and  the  anchors  employed  to  ride  her,  as,  u He  has  fain-foin,  becaufe  that  may  not  be  much  above  an 
anchored  in  our  hawle.  The  brig  fell  athwart  our  handful  high  when  it  is  in  a condition  to  be  cut ; it 
hawfe,”  &c.  would  then  make  a very  light  crop,  and  would  be  a 

A (hip  is  faid  to  ride  with  a clear  hawfe,  when  the  .great  while  before  it  fprang  up  again  : but  the  rich 
cables  are  directed  to  their  anchor*,  without  lying  will  have  two  or  three  tuna  to  an  acre,  and  fpring  again 
athwart  the  ftem  ; or  eroding,  or  being  twifted  round  immediately  for  a fecood  crop  ; fo  that  little  or  none 
each  other  by  the  flop’s  winding  about,  according  to  in  quantity  would  be  loft  by  fo  great  an  improvement 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current.  of  its  quality. 

A foul  hawfe,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  ca-  The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flower,  which, 
hies  lie  acrof*  the  ftem,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  at  though  much  inferior  to  the  virgin-hay,  far  exceeds 
tq  be  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  vcfFcl.  any  other  kind  as  yet  commonly  propagated  in  Bri- 
Thc  hawfe  accordingly  is  foul,  by  having  either  a crofs,  tain  ; and  if  it  be  a full  crop,  it  may  amount  to  three 
an  elbow,  or- a round  tun).  If  the  larboard  cable,  tuns  an  acre.  This  is  that  fain-foin  which  is  corn- 


lying  acrofa  the  ftem,  points  out  on  the  (larboard  fide,  monlv  made;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  foundling 
while  the  (tarhoard  cable  at  the  fame  time  grows  out  it  is  for  horfes. 

on  the  larboard  tide,  there  is  a crofs  in  the  b*wfe.  If,  The  next  fort  of  fain-foin  is  the  full  grown,  cut 
after  this,  the  (hip,  without  returning  to  her  former  when  the  blofloms  sre  gone  or  going  off:  this  alfo  is 
pofition,  continues  to  wind  about  the  fame  way,  fo  as  good  hay,  though  it  falls  (hort  by  many  degrees  of  the 
to  perform  an  entire  revolution,  each  of  the  cables  will  goodnefs  of  the  other  two  forts;  but  it  makes  a greater 
be  twifted  round  the  other,  and  then  directed  out  from  crop  than  either  of  them,  hccaufe  it  grows  to  its  lull 
theoppofitc  bow,  forming  what  is  called  a round  turn,  bulk,  and  (brinks  little  iu  drying. 

An  elbow  is  produced  when  the  (hip  (lops  in  the  mid-  The  laft  fort  is  the  threftied  hay  ; which,  when  not 
die  of  that  revolution,  after  having  had  a crofs:  or,  in  damaged  by  wet  weather,  has  been  found  more  nnu- 


other  words,  if  (he  rides  with  her  hrad  northward  with  rilhing  to  horfes  than  coarfe  water-meadow  hay  : and, 
a clear  hawfe,  and  afterwards  turns  quite  round  fo  as  when  it  it  cut  finall  by  an  engine,  is  good  for  cattle, 
to  direct  her  head  northward  again,  (he  will  have  an  and  much  better  than  the  chaff  of  corn.  The  beft 
elbow.  time  to  cut  it,  is  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is 

H certain  cylindrical  holes  cut  through  will  filled  ; the  fiifl.blown  ripe,  and  the  latt-blowu 
the  bows  of  a (hip  on  each  fide  of  the  ftem,  through  beginning  to  be  full. 

which  the  cables  pafs  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  let  The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  greatly  upon  the 
Vou  VIII.  Fart  I.  U u manner 
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manner  of  ordering  it.  The  beft  hay  in  all  England 
is  made  of  fain-loin,  without  ever  fpreading  it.  This 
method,  though  it  be  longer  before  it  be  finiihed,  coils 
lefs  labour  than  the  other.  If  fain-foin  be  laid  up 
pretty  green,  it  will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be 
let  in  {mall  round  ricks,  with  a large  biflcct  drawn  up 
in  the  middle  of  each,  to  have  a vent-hole,  through 
which  the  Itlpcrfluous  moiflurc  of  the  hay  may  tranf- 
pire.  As  faon  as  its  heating  is  over,  thefe  ricks  ought 
to  be  thatched;  and  all  fain-foin  ricks,  that  are  made 
when  the  hay  is  full  dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be 
thatched  immediately  after  the  making  them.  That 
which  is  laid  up  moil  dried,  will  come  out  of  the  rick 
of  a gn.cn  colour ; but  that  which  has  been  much 
heated  in  the  rick,  will  be  brown. 

The  feed  affords  the  owner  another  opportunity  of 
snaking  a profit  of  his  fain-foin  : but  this,  if  the  hoe- 
ing huibandry  were  general,  would  not  be  vendible  in 
great  quantities  for  planting;  becaufe  the  ordinary 
crop  of  an  acre  will  produce  feed  enough  to  drill  an 
hundred  acres,  which  would  not  want  planting  for  a 
long  time.  The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is  fur  pro- 
vender  ; and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  who  have 
xnadc  trials  of  it,  that  three  bufhels  of  good  fain-foin 
feed  given  to  horfea,  will  nourifh  them  as  much  as  four 
bufheis  of  oats  ; and  when  well  ordered,  it  if  fo  fwcet, 
that  moll  forts  of  cattle  are  greedy  of  it. 

Bar-Making.  See  Agriculture,  n°  199, et 'feq. 

Hay,  a town  of  Brecknockfhirc,  in  Wales,  fcated 
rear  the  confluence  of  the  river#  Wye  and  Dulas.  It 
was  a town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
it  being  then  fortified  with  a caftlc  and  a wall,  which 
were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glenduwcr.  It 
is  at  prefent  a pretty  good  town  ; and  the  market  is 
large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provifious.  W.  Long.  o. 
56.  N.  Lat.  52.  10. 

Hay  (William,  Efq;),  an  agreeable  Englifh  writer, 
was  born  at  Glcnburnc  in  Suflcx,  about  1700,  as  is 
conjcAured ; and  educated  at  Headley- fchooL  In, 

1730,  he  publiflied  a po«*m,  called  Mount  Coburn,  de- 
dicated to  the  duchtfs  of  Newcaftle  ; in  which  he  de- 
feribes  the  beauties  of  his  native  country,  and  celebrates 
the  virtues  of  his  friends.  When  lord  Hardwicke  was 
called  up  to  the  houfc  of  lerds  in  1 734,  he  was  chofen 
to  fuccecd  him  in  reprefen  ting  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford  among  the  commons  : and  he  reprefented  this  bo- 
rough for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  lie  defended  the 
meafurcs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  the  foppofed 
author  of  a miniffcrial  pamphlet,  intituled,  A Letter 
to  a FrcctPolder  on  the  late  Reduction  of  the  Land-tax 
to  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound ; which  had  been  printed 
in  1732.  In  1735,  he  published  Remarks  on  the  Laws 
relative  to  the  Poor,  with  Propofols  for  their  better 
Relief  and  Employment ; and  at  the  fame  time  brought 
in  a bill  for  the  purpofe.  He  made  another  attempt  of 
this  kind,  but  without  cffcB.  May  1 7^8,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a commiffioncr  of  the  Victualling- office.  In 
1753,  app**rcd  Refigio  Pbilofophi ; or,  the  Principles 
«f  Morality  and  Chriffianity,  illustrated  from  a View 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  of  Man's  Situation  in  it.  This 
was  followed,  in  1754,  by  his  ElTay  on  Deformity; 
in  which  he  rallies  his  own  imperfection  in  this  rcfpcdl 
with  much  livclincfi  and  good  humour.  “ Bodily  de- 
formity (fays  he),  is  very  rare.  Among  558  gentle- 


men in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  I am  the  only  one 
that  is  fo.  Thanks  to  my  worthy  conilitucnts,  who 
never  objected  to  my  perfon,  and  1 hope  never  to  give 
them  caufe  to  objeff  to  my  behaviour.'*  The  lame 
year,  he  tranflued  Hawkins  Browne  De  I mmort  ablate 
Animi.  In  175c.  he  tranflated  and  modernized  fome 
Epigrams  of  M irtial  ; but  furvived  this  publication 
only  a ihort  time,  dying  June  1 9.  the  fame  year.  A little 
time  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords in  the  Power;  and  it  is  faid  that  his  attention  and 
afii  luity  during  the  few  months  he  held  that  office  were 
eminently  ferviceablc  to  his  fucceffbrs. — He  left  a fon, 
who  inherited  the  imperfeft  form  of  his  father.  This 
gentleman  went  into  the  fer vice  of  the  Eall  India  com- 
pany, where  he  acquired  rank,  fortuoe,  and  reputa- 
tion; but  being  one  of  thofe  who  oppofed  Coffim  Ally 
Kiwn,  and  unfortunately  falling  into  his  hands,  was, 
with  other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Patna,  OB.  5.  1 763. 

HAYES  (Charles,  Efq;),  a very  fingular  perfon, 
whofe  great  erudition  was  io  concealed  by  his  modelly, 
that  his  name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  pub- 
lications are  many.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became 
diflinguilhed  in  1704  by  A Treat ife  of  Fluxioos,  fo- 
lio : the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  fet  his  name.  In 
1710,  came  out  afmall  4to  pamphlet  of  19  pages,  inti- 
tuled, A new  and  eafy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longi- 
tude, from  obferviog  the  Altitudes  of  the  Celcffial  Bo- 
dies : and,  in  1723,  The  Moon,  a Philofophical  Dia- 
logue ; lending  to  {how,  that  the  moon  is  not  an  o- 
paque  body,  but  has  original  light  of  her  own.  Du- 
ring a long  courfe  of  years,  the  management  of  the 
late  Royal  African  company  lay  in  a manner  wholly 
upon  Mr  Hayes,  be  being  annually  either  fub-governor 
or  deputy-governor  ; notwithftanding  which,  be  con- 
tinued his  purfuit  after  general  knowledge.  To  a ikili 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  modern  languages, 
he  added  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  : and  publifhed 
feveral  pieces,  relating  to  the  tranffation  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  feriptures.  The  African  company  being 
diffolvcd  in  1752,  he  retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  where 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy*  May  1753,  he  began  to 
compile  in  Latin  his  Chronographia  Afiatica  k A£- 
gyptiaca,  which  he  lived  to  finifti,  but  not  to  publifti  * 
which,  however,  was  published  afterwards.  Auguft 
1758,  he  left  his  houfc  in  Kent,  and  took  chambers 
in  Gray-Inn,  where  he  died,  December  18.  1 7^0,  in 
his  82d  year.  The  title  of  bis  poilhumous  works  runs 
thus  : Chronographs  /J [flatten  ijf  Egyptian  Specimen;  in 
quo,  t.  Origo  ChronetlogU  txx  Jnterprdum  utvefiigatur*. 
2-  Confpedut  tothu  opens  exbibeiur , 8vo. 

HAYNAULT.  See  Hainault. 

HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,  hares* 
&c.  common  to  be  bought  in  (hops  that  fell  nets,  and 
they  may  be  had  larger  or  ftiortcr  as  you  think  fit  t 
from  15  to  20  fathoms  is  a good  length,  and  for  depth, 
a fathom. 

As  rabbits  often  ffraggle  abroad  about  mid- day  for 
frefti  grafs,  wheic  you  perceive  a number  gone  forth  to. 
any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows ; lie  clofc  there:  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  inclofe  all  their  bur- 
rows, fome  may  be  ftopped  up  with  Hones,  dec.  Thea 
fet  out  with  the  coney- dog  to  hunt  up  and  down  at  a 
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Hayward  good  diftance,  and  draw  on  by  degree!  to  the  man  who 
8 S with  you,  and  lief  dofe  by  the  hay,  who  may  take 
. 11  e'  them  at  they  holt  into  it. 

’ HAYWARD,  the  perfon  who  keep*  the  common 

herd  or  cattle  of  a town.  He  is  appointed  by  the  hud*s 
court ; and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neither 
break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds. 

Hayward  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Engliih  hiftorian 
and  biographer  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century, 
was  educated  in  the  univerfily  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  do&or  of  laws.  In  1610,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  hiftoriographers  of  a college 
then  at  Chelfea  ; and,  in  1619,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  wrote,  ».  The  lives  of  the  three 
Norman  kings  of  England,  William  I.  and  II.  and 
Henry  I.  a.  The  firft  part  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
king  Henry  IV.  3.  The  life  and  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.;  and  feveral  theological  works.  He  died  ia 
1617. 

H AZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria,  caufed  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigned  in  bis  (lead.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  [frael ; and,  after  his  death,  wa9 
tu;  reeded  by  Benhadad  his  fon,  851  B.  C. 

HAZARD,  or  Chance,  io  gaming.  Scc^Ga- 

MtNG. 

Hazard,  a game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo  called  ; fince  it  Tpecdily  makes  a man,  or 
undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice;  and  as  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  Hand  round  the  Urged  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  viz.  main 
and  chance  ; the  Utter  belonging  to  the  caflor,  and 
the  former,  or  main,  to  the  other  gamefters.  There 
can  be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  under  five  ; fo 
that  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  the  only 
mains  flung  at  hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  are  from  four 
to  ten  : thus  four  is  a chance  to  nine,  five  to  eight,  fix 
to  feven,  feven  to  fix,  eight  to  five  ; and  nine  and  ten 
a chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight : in  fhort,  four, 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  are  chances  to 
any  main,  if  any  of  thefc  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks 
are  either  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with  the  main, 
as  five  and  five,  or  the  like ; or  fix  and  twelve,  feven 
and  eleven,  eight  and  twelve.  Here  obferve,  that  twelve 
as  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five  ; eleven  is  out  lo  nine, 
eight,  fix,  and  five:  and  amcs-acc  and  duce-ace,  are 
out  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZLE,  or  Ha 2 at.,  in  botany.  SccCoxylus. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  tafle,  agreeable  to  moll  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,  fuch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.  A kind  of  chocoUte  has  been 
prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  inllances  of  their 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  rxprtficd 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  ; and 
is  ufed  by  painters  and  by  chemills  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odenrs.  The  charco.il  tnade  of  the  wood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing.— -Some  of  the  Highlan- 
ders, where  fupcrftition  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look 
upon  the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ; but  arc  glad  to  get 
two  of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a good 
omen.  Thcfc  they  c all  cno-chomhlaich,  and  carry  them 
•t  an  efficacious  charm  againil  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  ua,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
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thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle.  for  which  he  di- 
reds  the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a pole 
of  hazle  (alh  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed)  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb ; 
this  fattened  to  the  earth  with  a hook  or  two,  and  co- 
vered with  fome  frclh  mould  at  a competent  depth  (as 
gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a great 
number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifti  a copfe 
fpcedily. 

Hail*  Earth*  or  Hatley- Earth , a kind  of  red  loam, 
which  it  fail!  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with  other 
forts  of  earth;  uniting  what  is  too  loofe,  cooling  what 
is  too  hot,  and  gently  retaining  the  moilture. 
lITitcb-HAzit.  Sec  Hamamaus. 

HEAD,  the  uppermofl  or  foremoft  part  of  the 
body  of  an  animal.  Sec  Anatomy,  Part  I.  fed  ii. 

JI&AD-sfch,  a moil  troublcfome  fenfation  in  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended  with  diffe- 
rent fymptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees  and 
the  place  where  it  is  feated.  See  (the  Index  Subjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

Dragon's  Hu  An,  in  affronomy,  is  the  afeending  node 
of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head  of  a Ship,  an  ornamental  figure  creeled  on  the 
continuation  of  a fflip’s  Hem,  as  being  expreflive  of  her 
name,  aod  emblamatical  of  war,  navigation,  commerce, 
fee. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more  enlarged  fenfe  to  fig- 
nify  the  whole  front  or  forepart  of  the  ffiip,  including 
the  bows  on  each  fide  : the  head  therefore  opens  the 
column  of  water  through  which  the  ffiip  paJTcs  when 
advancing.  Hence  wc  fay,  head-fails,  head-fea,  head- 
way, See. 

Thus,  fig.  1.  Plate  CCXXVI.  reprefents  one  fide 
of  the  fore- part  or  head  of  a 74  gun  ffiip,  toge- 
ther with  part  of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  The 
names  of  the  feveral  pieces,  exhibited  therein,  are  as 
follow : 

AA  Fore- part  of  the  keel,  with  a a the  two  falfe 
keels  beneath  it. 

AC  the  Hem. 
a a The  cat-head. 
bb  The  fuppoTter  of  the  cat-head. 
ec  The  kuight-hrad,  or  bollard-timber,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide,  to  fecurc  the  inner  end  of  the 
bowfprit. 

4 Id  The  haufe- holes. 

ee  The  naval- hoods,  i.  e . thick  pieces  of  plank 
laid  upon  the  bow  to  flrcngthcn  the  edges  of  the 
haufe  holes. 

f The  davit-chock,  by  which  the  davit  is  firmly 
wedged  while  employed  to  tiffi  the  anchor. 

g The  bulk- head,  which  terminates  the  forccalUe 
on  the  fore  fide,  being  called  the  beak’ bead  bulk  bead 
by  Jhipwrights, 

H The  gun- ports  of  the  lower  deck. 
h The  gun-ports  of  the  upper  deck  and  forecaille. 

I,  I,  1 he  channels,  with  their  dead  eyes  and  chain- 
plates.: 

i The  gripe,  or  fore-foot,  which  unites  the  keel 
with  the  ftcin,  forming  a part  of  either. 

k k Thefc  dotted  lines  reprefent  the  thicknefs  and 
defeent  of  the  different  decks  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
fhip  towards  the  middle.  The  lovrelt  of  the  three  dot- 
11  u 2 ted 
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ted  line*  l erpreffci  the  convexity  of  the  beams,  or  the 
’ difference  between  the  height  of  the  deck  in  the  middle 
of  its  breadth  and  at  the  (hip's  fide.  This  it  alfo  exhi- 
bited more  clearly  in  the  Minimr-Frame  / where  the 
red  curve  of  the  beam  i«  delineated.  N.  B.  Thefe 
lines  mud  be  always  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi- 
nate the  gun  ports  above  and  below. 

n n Ttic  timbers  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the  bow- 
fprit. 

X The  rail#  of  the  head  which  lie  acrofs  the  tim- 
bers. 

QJZ  Fore-part  of  the  main -wale. 

R X Fore-part  of  the  channel- wale. 

U C The  load  water-line. 

Fig.  2.  re  prefects  a head  view  of  a fhip,  with  the 
projection  of  her  ptincipal  timbers,  and  all  her  plauks 
laid  on  one  fide. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fore-part  of  a fhip  it  called  its 
head,  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  pofuion  it  bears 
to  a fiffi,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  fituation  of 
all  animals  whilft  Iwi turning. 

By  the  Head  t the  date  of  a fhip,  which  it  laden 
deeper  at  the  fore-end  than  the  after-end. 

Head  Ilurotu,  or  Hr  ad- Borough,  fignifics  the  perfon 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  frank  pledge,  and  had  ancient- 
ly the  principal  direction  of  thofe  within  his  own 
pledge.  He  was  alfo  called  burrow  brad,  bur jh  wider, 
now  borjhohhr , thtrd-borow,  iy thing  man,  chief ‘fledge,  and 
borow  filer,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech  in  dif- 
ferent places.  This  office  is  now  ufually  called  a high- 
tonjlalle.  The  head-borow  was  the  chief  of  ten  pledges: 
the  other  nine  were  called  hand-borowt,  or  plegii  nu- 
tsmalts,  See. 

H had* Mould Jhot , a difeafe  in  children,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  fkull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride;  that 
is,  have  tkeir  edges  ffiut  over  one  another;  and  are  fo 
clofc  locked  together, as  to  comprefs  the  internal  parts, 
the  meninges,  or  even  the  brain  itfelf.  The  difeafe 
ufually  occaftnns  convulsions,  and  is  fuppofed  to  admit 
of  no  cure  from  medicine,  utilefs  room  could  be  given 
by  manual  operation  or  a divulfion  of  the  futures 

The  head-mould- fhut  is  the  dilordcr  oppotitc  to  the 
horfc-fhoc  head. 

Head- Pence,  an  exafttnn  of  a certain  fum  formerly 
oollc£ted  by  the  ffierilT  of  Northumberland  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  county,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king.  This  was  abolifficd  by  the  llatutc 
*3  Hen.  VI.  cap.  7. 

H*AD-Tm,  in  metallurgy,  is  a preparation  of  tin- 
ore  toward  the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metal.  When 
the  ore  has  been  pounded  and ‘twice  waffied,  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  uppermost,  or  makes  the  furface  of  the 
mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called  the  head  tin  ; this  is  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  afteT  a little  more  wafhing  becomes 
fit  for  the  hlowing-houfe. 

Hk ad-PaJL  a rope  employed  to  fallen  a fhip  to 
a wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  fome  other  vcficl  along- 
fide. 

lit  a n Land,  a name  frequently  given  to  a cape  or 

promontory. 

Ilf  .i>  Drtf* , amongfl  the  Jewilh,  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
se ladies,  a*  among  ourfrlvcs,  was  various,  according 
lo  the  diifcrent  periods  or  tone,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
fall.  "•  In  gut.  .al,  it  principally  confided  of  their 
bur  differently  tricked  out.  it  was  ufually  divided 


before,  with  a bodkin,  into  two  equal  parts  | fome-  Head 

times  it  was  covered  with  a net,  or  put  into  a kind  of  II 

purfe,  or  tied  behind  in  the  form  of  a knot,  or  bound 
back  and  plaited  with  ribbands.  It  was  wafhed  with  T 
great  care  ; cfience  and  perfumes  were  applied  to  it, 
and  gold  dud  fometimes  made  ufeofas  powder.  Pearls 
and  jewels  made  a psrt  of  their  ornaments  j and  pen- 
dants were  worn  in  thr  car.  To  cover  the  defeat  of 
hair,  perukes  were  made  ufc  of  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Rome.  And  we  read  that  Otho  had  a covering  of 
faife  hair,  hccaufe  lie  had  not  much  of  his  own.  See 
Hair,  Jewels. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  wore  tetes.  But 
whether  they  ever  built  up  their  heads  fb  high  as  the 
Englifh,  or  our  continental  neighbours,  will  admit  of  ^ 
a difpute. 

Headmost,  the  fituatioo  of  any  flitp  or  ffiips 
which  arc  the  mod  advanced  in  a fleet,  or  line  of 
battle. 

He  ad*  Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt- rope  which  ter- 
minates any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge, 
which  is  accordingly  fewed  thereto.  See  the  article 
Bult-rofe. 

Head  Sail /,  a general  name  for  all  thofe  fails  which 
arc  extended  on  the  fore-mall  and  bowfprit,  and  em- 
ployed to  command  the  fore  part  of  the  Ihip  : fuch 
are  the  fore- fail,  fore-top  fail,  fore  top -gallant  fail,  jib, 
fore- day -fail,  and  the  fprit-fail  with  its  top  fail.  This 
terra  is  ufed  in  oppofilion  to  after  fails , viz.  all  thofe 
which  arc  extended  on  the  mizen-mad,  and  on  the  days 
between  the  mizen  and  main  mails. 

H ead-Io-  wind ; the  fituation  of  a fhip  or  boat, 
when  her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

lliAD-lVay,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea.  It  is 
generally  ufed  when  a fhip  firil  begins  to  advance  ; or 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  fhe  is  in  a Hate  of  reft  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  fmfes  oppofed  to  retreating,  or 
moving  with  the  flern  foremoft.  See  the  article  Stern- 

WAV. 

HEALFANG,  Healsfang,  or  Halsfanc,  in 
our  ancient  cuftoms,  fignifics  colhjlrigium , or  the  pu- 
niffiment  of  the  pillory.  The  word  it  compounded  of 
two  Saxon  words  ; help,  « eel,  and  pangen  41  to  con- 
tain:'* Peena  fi  iheel  qua  uticui  collum fringntur.  The  hcal- 
fang,  however,  cannot  fignify  a pillory  in  the  charter 
of  Can  ulus,  De  Foreftis,  cap.  xiv.  £t  pro  eulpofohat 
regi  duos  folulos,  quos  Dans  t want  balfehang. 

Healfamg  is  alfo  taken  fora  pecuniary  punilhment 
or  multf,  to  commute  for  Handing  in  the  pillory ; and 
is  to  be  paid  either  to  the  king  or  the  chief  lord.  ij>ui 
, fal/um  tejlimonium  Uedit,  rtsldal  regi  vtl  terra  domino  heal* 
fang. 

HEALING,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  the 
whole  proccfs  of  curing  or  removing  a diforder,  and 
recovering  health.  In  this  fenfe  medicine  is  defined 
the  art  ot  healing.  In  itB  more  reft  rained  fenfe,  as  ufed 
in  furgery,  etc.  healing  denotes  the  uniting  or  confo- 
lidating  the  lips  of  a wound  or  ulcer.  The  medicines 
proper  for  this  intention  arc  called  imamotives,  aggluli* 
a tatsves,  vulnerariei , &C, 

Healing,  in  architcdurc,  denotes  the  covering  the 
roof  of  a building.  The  healing  is  various;  as  of 
lead,  ides,  flate,  Horftu.uitonc,  ihiuglcs,  or  retd  and 
ftraw. 

I1LAL  I'H,  is  a right  difpofiliou  of  the  body,  and 
I »f 
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MeiUH  of  all  its  parte;  confining  in  a due  temperature,  a right  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  principle  of  life.  See 
J#r  conformation,  juft  connexion,  and  ready  and  free  ex  Anatomy,  n°  I2ta  122. 

c*r  ' ercife  of  the  feveral  vital  function!.  Several  ingenious  perfona  have  from  time  to  time  at- 

Hiafth  admit*  of  latitude,  a*  not  being  the  fame  in  tempted  to  make  ertiinates  of  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
all  fuhjed*,  who  may  yet  be  laid  to  enjoy  health.  the  heart  and  artorica ; who  have  as  widely  differed  from 

That  part  of  medicine  which  Ihowa  the  mean*  of  each  other,  at  they  have  from  the  truth,  far  want  of  a 
preferring  health,  is  termed  hygienic.  Sic  Medicine.  fufficicnt  number  of  data  to  argue  upon.  This  fet  the 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  drifted  Health,  reprefeot-  truly  ingenious  Dr  HJe9  upon  making  proper  expert- 
ing  it  under  the  figure  of  a woman,  whom  they  fuppo-  meats,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
fed  to  be  the  daughter  of  wdifeulapiu 9.  We  find  the  the  veins  and  arteries  of  feveral  animals, 
name  of  the  goddeii  .Ww,  or  Health,  ou  many  me-  If,  according  to  Dr  Kcil’s  cltmiatc,  the  left  ven- 

dal*  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  different  inferip-  triclc  of  a man's  heart  throws  out  in  each  fyrtole  an 

tion.;  as,  salus  ruauui  sails  rkipublic*:,  salus  ounce  or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  blood,  and  the  area  of 
algcsti,  Stc.  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  be  =0.4187,  then  dividing 

AIrthoJt  tj prtfervitg  the  H* alt h of  Marinin,  See  the  former  by  this,  the  quotient  3.9  is  the  length  of 
Mariner.  the  cylinder  of  blood  which  is  formed  in  palling  thro' 

nEAM,  in  beafts  denotes  the  fame  with  after  lirth  the  aorta  in  each  fyrtole  of  the  ventricle  ; and  in  the 
in  women.  Thyme,  penny-royal,  winter- favoiy,  and  75  puifes  of  a minute,  a cylinder  of  *9*. 5 inches  in 
common  hurt  hound,  boiled  in  white- wine,  and  given  length  will  pals  : this  is  at  the  rate  of  1462  feet  in  an 
to  a mare,  are  e (teemed  good  to  exptl  the  heain.  Dit-  hour.  But  the  fyrtole  of  the  heart  being  performed 
tanv,  applied  in  a peffury,  expels  the  beam,  as  well  as  in  one  third  of  this  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
the  dead  foal  ; fo  alio  do  fennel,  hopsK  favin,  augcli-  that  inllant  will  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at  the  rate  of 
ca,  See.  45K6  feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a minute.  And 

HEARING,  the  act  or  faculty  of  perceiving  if  the  ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a pulfe,  then 

founds.  Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  fen-  in  the  75  puifes  of  a minute,  the  quantity  of  blood 

fee.  Its  organ  is  the  ear,  and  particuLily  the  audi-  will  be  equal  to  4.41b.  II  oz.  and,  in  34  minutes, 
tory  nerve  diifufcd  through  the  fame ; and  its  object,  a quantity  equal  to  a middlc-fized  man,  viz.  1581b. 
certain  motions  or  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hence  hear-  will  pafs  through  the  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr  Har- 
ing may  be  more  fcirntitically  defined,  a fen  fat  ion,  vey  and  Dr  Lower,  wc  fuppofe  two  ounces  of  blood, 
whereby  from  a due  motion  impreffed  on  the  fibnlie  that  is,  3*276  cubic  inches  to  be  thrown  out  at  each 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to  the  fyrtole  of  the  ventricle,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
fenfory,  the  mind  perceives  and  gets  the  idea  of  founds  blood  in  entering  the ’orifice  of  the  aorta  will  be 
See  A sato wr,  »- 141.  double  the  former,  viz  at  the  rate  of  146  feet  in  a 

Hearing  in  different  animals.  See  Comia*a-  minute,  and  a quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  weight 
rtt  F.'jft.atomyi  Entomology,  and  Ichthyology.  of  a man's  body  will  pafs  in  half  the  time,  viz.  17  mi- 
HEARNE  (Thomas),  a celebrated  antiquarian,  nute*. 
eminent  for  his  writings  and  editions  of  MSS.  His  fa-  If  we  fuppofe,  what  is  probable,  that  the  blood  will 
ther  was  parifb- clerk  of  Little  Waltham  in  Bcrkfhire,  rife  7+*  feet  high  in  a tube  fixed  to  the  carotide  ar- 
where  he  was  born  in  1 680.  He  had  a liberal  educa-  tery  of  a man,  and  that  the  inward  area  of  tire  left 
tion  by  the  patronage  of  a neighbouring  gentleman  ; ventricle  of  his  heart  is  equal  to  15  fquare  inches,  thefe 
and  even  from  a boy  difeovered  a tlroug  propenfity  to  multiplied  into  74- 1 feet,  give  1350  cubic  inchrs  of 
the  Itudy  of  antiquities.  He  did  great  fervices  to  the  blood,  which  preffet  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  firtt  bc- 
Bodlcian  library,  and  died  in  1735*  gins  to  contract,  a weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 

HEARSs.,  among  hunters,  a hind  in  the  fecond  What  the  doctor  thus  calculates,  from  fuppofit ion, 
year  of  her  age.  Sec  Hunting.  with  regard  to  mankind,  he  actually  experimented  up- 

Heaase  is  the  name  of  a well  known  carriage,  ufed  on  horlcs,  dogs,  fallow-docs,  Stc.  by  fixing  tubes  in 
for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  word  is  a! fo  orifice*  opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  ; hy  obfrr- 
ti fed  by  Shakcfpcare  in  his  Henry  VI.  for  a monument  ring  the  feveral  heights  to  which  the  blood  role  in 
created  ovtr  a grave.  thete  tubes,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground;  and  by  mea- 

I IE  ART,  in  anatomy,  a mufculous  part  of  the  ani-  furing  the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
mal  body,  fituated  in  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part  and  orifices  of  the  arteries.  And,  that  the  reader 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  two  laminjt  of  theme-  may  the  more  readily  compare  the  faid  eftimatrs  to- 
diuilinum,  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from  gether,  he  has  given  a table  of  them,  ranged  in  the 
which  all  the  arteries  ari fie;  and  which,  by  its  alternate  following  order, 
contraction  and  dilatation,  is  the  chief  irirtrumcnt  of  the 


Heart. 


TABLE 
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HuAJte-burn,  a difeafe  ufually  called  atrjtal/ta  by 
pbyficians.  In  forfeits,  or  upon  {'wallowing  without 
due  mail!  cat  ion  ; when  meat*  are  eat  tough  and  or 
with  farinaceous  fubftanccs  un  fermented ; or  when  by 
any  accident  the  fall v a is  vitiated*  too  fcanty,  or  not 
ifitimately  mixed  with  the  food*  the  fermentation 
becomes  tumultuous,  the  Aomach  fwells  with  air*  and 
this  extraordinary  commotion  being  attended  with 
an  unufual  heat*  brings  on  the  unraGnefs  called  the 
heart-bum ; which  is  remedied  by  whatever  promotes 
a greater  fecretion  of  faliva*  or  helps  to  mix  it  with  our 
alunent.  The  tcAaccous  powders,  as  oyAcr-fliclls, 
crabs  eyes,  chalk*  &c.  are  the  ufual  remedies  for  the 
heart-burn. 

HEARTH,  that  part  of  the  pavement  of  a room  oo 
which  the  fire  is  immediately  placed. 

Hsahth- Monty.  See  CmuNtr  Money. 

HEAT,  in  phyfiology,  has  a double  meaning;  be- 
ing put  cither  for  that  peculiar  fcofation  which  is  felt 
on  the  approach  of  burning  bodies  or  for  the  caufe  of 
that  fenfation  ; in  which  la  ft  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous 
with  Fixe.  This  mode  of  fpeaking,  however,  is  in- 
accurate* and,  by  confounding  the  effed  with  the 
caufe,  fometimes  produces  oblcurity  : it  were  to  be 
srifhed  therefore  that  the  word  heat  was  ufed  only  to 
denote  the  effect  i and fire,  or  fume  other  term,  to  de- 
note the  caufe  of  that  effect. 

The  difputes  which  formerly  were  fo  much  agitated 
in  the  learned  world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat, 
sriz.  whether  it  confided  merely  in  the  motion  of  the 
terreftrial  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  that  of  a fubtile 
fluid*  arc  now  moflly  ccafcd*  and  it  is  almoil  univer- 


fally  believed  to  be  the  effed  of  a fluid.  Unluckily, 
however*  from  the  promifeuous  ufe  of  the  words  jrc 
and  beat , an  opinion  forms  to  have  gained  ground, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a fluid  cffentially  hot ; and  that 
wherever  the  oppofite  fenfation  prevails,  the  former 
fluid  is  in  part  abtent.  Hence  have  aiifen  numberlefs 
fpeculations  concerning  the  attraction,  abforption.  and 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heat;  all  of  which  being  built  on 
a falfc  principle,  have  fovea  no  other  purpofc  but  to 
involve  this  part  of  natural  philofophy  in  obfeurity 
and  confufion.  Under  the  ai tides  Chemistry,  Com- 
bustion, Electricity,  &c.  it  is  fo  fully  Ihown  that 
heat  properly  fo  called  is  not  a fluid,  hut  the  modification 
of  a fluid,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  more  on 
the  fubjedi  at  prefent.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
evidently  follow,  that  heat  can  neiilier  be  ahforbed  nor 
attracted  ; neither  can  any  body  have  a greater  capa- 
city for  it  than  another,  except  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  which  allows  a larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  to 
enter  and  to  aifume  the  particular  motion  which  con* 
ffitutea  heat.  From  fome  of  Dr  Black’s  experiments 
indeed  it  would  appear  at  firff  view,  that  heat  was  ah* 
/orbed , or  attraded  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  .of  the  words 
but  this  mull  be  attributed  merely  to  the  transferring 
of  the  modification  of  the  fluid  from  one  fobffance  to 
another,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  the  identical 
quantity  of  fluid  which  ads  as  heat  in  one  fubffance 
that  is  transferred  to  the  other,  or  whether  only  by 
feme  unknown  means  a fimilar  motion  is  produced 
in  another  portion  of  the  fame.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, fume  word  mull  be  made  ufc  of  to  exprefs  this 
operation;  and  abforption  oi  attraction  will  anfwer  the 

purpofc 
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purpofe  at  well  at  any  others : but  ft  ill  we  ought  to  thii  may  be  called  ita  latent  heat  5 becaufe  it  extend*  Hc*e. 
remember,  th.it  thefe  are  inaccurate  ; and  when  we  be-  not  beyond  the  furface,  and  therefore  cannot  affc&  the 
gin  to  argue  from  them  a*  if  they  fully  and  exadly  thermometer,  or  be  known  to  us  a*  heat  by  the  (tnfe 
determined  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  ad*,  or  rather  of  feeling.  But  when  this  expanfive  adion  is  trar.s- 
is  aded  upon  (for  both  theft  words  fuppofe  heat  to  ferred  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  fubftaoce  to  ihe 
be  paflive,  and  not  a&ive),  we  mull  certainly  err.  As  to  furface,  it  then  affeds  the  thermometer,  and  the  body 
the  ph rafts  capacity  for  containing  beat,  ahfvlute  heat,  icc.  is  faid  to  become  hotter  at  the  fame  time  that  it  coil- 
they  arc  dill  more'  inaccurate  than  the  words  abfarption  geala  or  is  faid  to  be  frozen.  This  is  what  fome  phi- 
and  attra&icn , and  cannot  convey  any  diitind  idea;  lofophers  call  the  coovcrfion  of  the  latent  into fenfible 
whence  the  (yftema  founded  upon  the  explanations  heat;  others,  the  alteration  of  the  capacity : but  what- 
of  thefe  terms,  affuroed gratu  dtilum  without  the  Icaft  ever  term  we  give  to  the  effia,  the  caufe  mull  remain 
proof,  hare  never  been  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  but  the  fame,  w*.  the  oppofitc  admits  of  the  fame  fluid  ; 
are  liable  to  endlef*  and  infupcrablc  objections.  the  expanlive  power  in  fome  cafes  counterafting  or 

It  is  by  no  means  indeed  cafy,  nay  we  may  boldly  overcoming  the  condenfing  one,  and  vice  vtrfa.  5. 
fay  thBt  it  is  abfolutcly  impoffiblc,  for  human  genius  to  Though  fometimes  the  expanlive  adion  is  fufficiently 
inveftigate  alt  the  phenomena  of  this  fubtilc  and  invi-  ftrong  to  produce  fluidity  naturally , and  in  moll  cafes 
Able  element.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  dilcover  a may  be  made  fo  ftrong  artificially  as  to  make  bodies 
few  general  rules  according  to  which  the  fluid  ads  fluid,  yet  in  all  cafes  it  is  not  fu.  A certain  degree 
in  certain  cafes.  From  thefe  we  can  only  reafon  ana-  of  expanlive  power  exills  in  all  bodies*  whatever,  and 
logically  to  cafes  where  its  adion  islcfs  obvious.  But  this  by  philofophcrs  is  called  the  Specific  heat  of  the 
we  arc  not- to  exped  that  by  reafomng  in  this  manner  body.  6.  Whatever  is  called  the  cooling  of  any  body 
me  can  folve  every  phenomenon  : nor  can  it  be  any  re-  is  only  the  diminution  of  the  expanfive  adion  upon  its 
Commendation  to  an  hypothecs,  merely  that  it  felvtt  furface,  or,  if  we  may  ufc  the  expreffion,  on  the  fur- 
fom*  phenomena,  unlefs  we  were  able  bv  ita  means  to  face  of  its  particles.  This  is  accomplilhcd  by  an  op- 
folve  them  all ; but  this  no  wife  man  will  pretend  to  pofite  power  or  modification  of  the  fluid  taking  place 
do,  nay,  not  even  to  inonv  them  all.  It  appears  cx-  on  the  outfide  $ but  when  this  becomes  fufficiently 
ceedingly  erroneous  therefore  to  invent  folut  ions  of  cer-  ftrong  to  penetrate  the  whole  fubftance,  it  theo  ex- 
tain  phenomena,  and  then  to  argue  for  the  truth  of  pels  part  of  the  fluid  adiog  in  the  oppoflte  direction, 
the  hypotheGs  from  the  facility  with  which  the  phe-  and  then  fome  change  takes  place  in  thetextuteof  the 
nomcna  arc  explained  by  it.  The  true  xnd  proper  me-  body.  It  is,  however,  impoffiblc  to  fpcak  very  per- 
thod  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe  is  to  lay  down  certain  fpicuoufly  upon  this  fubjed,  as  the  fubtility  and  indi- 
principlcs  cftablilhcd  from  the  obviou*  phenomena  of  visibility  of  the  fluid  render  all  rcafonings  upon  it  very 
nature,  and  to  reafon  from  them  fairly  as  far  as  we  precarious.  7.  It  is  altogether  impoffiblc  to  calculate 
can  ; but  where  this  ends,  our  knowledge  mull  ftop,  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  contained  in  any  fub- 
and  we  cannot  by  any  means  proceed  faither  upon  a ftancc,  becaufe  this  depends  on  the  proportiou  betwixt 
furc  foundation.  the  quantity  of  fluid  acting  expanfively  and  that  ading 

The  only  general  principles  as  yet  certainly  efta-  in  the  oppolite  direction  in  the  fame.  Thefe  two 
blilhcd  from  obvious  phenomena  upon  this  fubjed  are  mull  fome  way  or  other  counterbalance  each  other 
the  following:  1.  Heat  and  cold  are  found  to  expel  throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature;  and  we  may 

one  another  Hence  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  fay  with  certainty,  that  any  fubftance  in  which  the 
beat  and  cold  are  both  pofii'tva  i for  a negative  one  exills  without  the  other,  is  none  of  thofc  fubjed  tt> 
can  neither  be  expelled  nor  accumulated.  2.  Heat  the  inveftigation  of  our  fenfes,  and  all  fpeculations  con- 
14  vtfibly  occafioned  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  concentra-  cerning  it  mull  be  vain.  8.  When  the  fluid  contained 
ted,  and  likcwife  by  the  fluid  of  clcdricity  concentra-  in  any  fubftance  is  vehemently  agitated,  this  naturally 
ted.  If  fire,  therefore,  properly  fo  called,  be  the  produces  an  expanfion  in  it ; and  therefore  bodies  be- 
caufe  of  heat,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evi-  come  hot  by  violent  fridioo,  percuffion,  See.  In  thefe 
dent  to  our  fenfes,  we  are  certainly  intitlcd  to  con-  cafes,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  fay  that  the  fluid 
elude,  that  both  the  light  of  the  fun  and  the  elcdric  is  expelled,  but  only  that  its  mode  of  adion  is  altered 
fluid  arc  elementary  fire.  Hence  alfo  we  conclude  their  for  this  is  conftantly  fufficient  to  produce  heat,  and  in 
identity;  for  two  different  fubftanccs  cannot  by  any  this  indeed  the  very  cflencc  of  heat  confifts  9.  When 
means  produce  conftantly  the  fame  effed  when  put  in  the  expanfive  adion  of  elementary  fire  within  any  fub- 
the  fame  ciixumftances,  which  both  light  and  eledri-  fiance  becomes  greater  than  is  confident  with  the  co- 
city do  in  this  cafe,  merely  by  concentration,  or  dif-  hefion  of  that  fubftance,  it  ia  diftipated  or  rcfolvcd  into 
charging  a great  quantity  of  the  fluid  upon  a final]  vapour.  This,  however,  may  be  done  in  fueh  a man- 
portion  of  any  terreflrial  body.  3.  Heat  expands  ner  that  the  heat  dill  ads  upon  the  feparated  parts  of 
bodies  in  every  diredion  : whence  we  conclude,  that  the  body  without  lpcnding  any  of  its  force  upon  ex- 
the  fluid,  when  producing  heat,  ad*  from  a centre  ternal  fubftance*.  Hence  vapour  continues  to  aift 
towards  a circumference  ; and  by  analogy,  that  when  in  a temperature  much  below  that  in  which  it  was 
it  produces  cold  it  ads  from  a circumference  towards  a originally  produced;  nay,  will  fometimes  be  cxccflively 
centre.  4.  It  appears  from  undeniable  expeiimcnts,  cold  to  the  touch,  when  it  really  contains  as  much 
that  heat,  focnehow  or  other,  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity,  heat,  though  in  a latent  ftate,  as  before.  10.  When 

As  the  adion  of  the  fluid  has  already  been  (hown,  this  latent  heat  is  transferred  to  external  bodies,  the 

when  it  produces  heat,  to  be  from  a centre  to  a cir-  vapour  then  ccafcs  to  be  vapour,  or  is  condenJeJ , and 
cumfcrcnce,  it  follows,  that  when  the  expanfive  adion  in  fome  cafes  returns  to  its  original  ftate;  in  others,  it 

of  the  fluid  is  confined  within  the  furface  of  any  body,  is  productive  of  light  and  vehement  fenfible  heat  1 

$ whence 
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He»L  whence  all  the  phenomena  of  Distillation,  Evabo- 
— ration,  Flams,  Ignition,  Combustion,  ficc. 

Thcfe  arc  the  principal  frfts  which  can  be  looked 
upon  at  ejiabltfhtd  with  regard  to  beai  confidcrcd  in  a 
philofophical  view.  In  common  difeoarfe  it  is  always 
fpoken  of  at  a certain  lubllance  diftinct  from  all  other*, 
and  may  properly  enough  be  reckoned  fo  with  regard 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  In  this  fenfe,  heat  is  accumula- 
ted by  certain  bodies  in  a much  greater  proportion  than 
other*.  Dr  Franklin  made  the  experiment  with  pieces 
of  cloth  of  various  colours  laid  upon  fnow  and  expofed 
to  the  funlhine,  and  in  all  cafes  found  that  the  pieces 
dyed  with  the  darkdl  colours  funk  dcepell  in  the 
fnow.  Mr  Cavallo  examined  the  matter  more  accu- 
rately; fir fl  by  observing  the  height  to  which  a ther- 
mometer with  a blackened  bulb  rofc  in  comparifon 
with  one  of  clear  glafs,  and  then  by  comparing  the 
height*  of  different  thermometer*  whofe  bulbs  were 
painted  of  various  colours.  Having  therefore  con- 
ft  1 utted  two  thermometers  whofe  fcate*  exactly  corrc- 
fponded  with  each  other,  he  fixed  them  both  upon  the 
fame  frame,  about  an  inch  afunder,  having  the  balls 
quite  detached  from  the  frame  ; and  in  this  manner 
expofed  them  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a lamp. 
When  thcfe  were  expofed,  to  the  fun  or  kept  in  the 
{hade,  with  the  glafi  of  both  bulbs  clear,  they  fhowed 
prccjfely  the  fame  degree  ; and  the  difference  between 
the  degree  fhown  by  the  thermometer*  when  expofed 
to  tire  fun  and  wficn  kept  in  the  (hade,  at  about  the 
fame  time  of  the  day,  was  very  trifling. 

The  ball  of  one  of  the  thermometers  being  painted 
black,  and  that  of  the  olhet  left  clean,  they  fhowed 
different  degrees  of  temperature  on  being  expofed  to 
the  fun;  the  difference  fometimes  amounting  to  to°: 
but  was  never  coultant;  varying  according  to  the  clear- 
l»cfs  of  the  iuii’s  light  as  well  as  of  the  air,  and  hke- 
wife  according  to  the  different  degree*  of  temperature 
in  the  atmofphcrc. 

On  keeping  the  thermometer  with  the  painted  ball 
on  the  infide  of  a window,  Mr  Cavallo  obferved  that 
ftrong  day-light  had  an  effeft  in  railing  the  mercury  as 
well  as  the  fun’s  light.  To  afeertain  this,  he  cleaned 
.the  bulb  of  the  painted  thermometer,  and  blackened 
that  of  the  other ; but  the  clfcft  was  coultant,  viz.  the 
quickiilver  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  whofe  ball 
was  painted  black,  was  conflantly  higher  than  the 
other  whenever  they  were  expofed  to  the  Itrong  day- 
light. The  difference  was  commonly  about  one- third 
of  a degree,  hut  fometimes  it  amounted  to  thr  cc  fourths, 
or  even  to  a whole  degree;  and  the  experiment  anlwer- 
<d  even  when  the  fun  was  hid  by  clouds,  which  feema 
to  indicate  that  every  degree  of  light  is  accompanied 
with  a coricfpondiug  one  of  heat. 

By  this  couflderatiou  Mr  Cavallo  was  induced  to  try 
whether,  by  direfting  the  concentrated  light  of  the 
cnoon  upon  the  blackened  bulb  of  a thermometer,  it 
would  be  railed  higher  than  a clean  one  Handing  in 
the  fame.  The  experiment  was  fcviral  times  tried 
with  a large  lens,  and  afterward*  with  a burning  mir- 
ror of  lb  inches  diameter ; yet  fomctimcB  for  want  of 
proper  means  of  observing  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubes  of  the  thermometers,  fometimes  for  want  of 
^continued  clear  light  of  the  moon, or  in  (hort  iromfomc 
unfavourable  circumitance  or  other,  he  was  never  able 
to  make  a fair  and  dec. live  trial  of  this  experiment. 
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Making  trial  of  the  heat  of  a lamp,  he  found  that  Hut. 

it  alto  had  1 coafiierable  effeft.  The  ball  of  one  being  ' . — 

blackened,  and  both  fet  at  two  inches  dittance  from 
the  flame  of  a lamp,  they  both  rofe  from  58  to  6j*  * 
deg.  and  the  thermometer  which  was  blackened  to  67 
Another  time  the  uncoloured  thermometer  rofc  to  67!, 
and  the  coloured  one  to  68|.  From  a number  of 
trials  it  at  laft  appeared,  that  the  difference  at  this  di- 
ttance from  the  lamp  amounted  generally  to  about  a 
degree.  When-  the  thermometer,  were  removed  far- 
ther than  two  inchea  from  tbc  lamp,  the  difference 
dccrcafcd  j and  at  the  dittance  of  about  14  or  15  inches 
it  vanilhcd  entirely. 

tin  this  occasion  Mr  Cavallo  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a curious  ohfervation  concerning  the  decreafc 
of  heat  at  different  dittanccs  from  the  centre.  “ It  is 
mathematically  true,  that  emanations  which  proceed 
from  a centre,  and  expand  in  a fpherc,  mud  become 
more  and  more  rare  in  proportion  to  the  fquaret  of  the 
dittanccs  from  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  faid,  that  the 
intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  a luminous  body,  at 
the  double,  treble,  quadruple,  &c.  dittance  from  that 
body,  mull  be  refpcetively  four,  nine,  flatten,  times. 

Sec.  Icfs  denfe.  The  fame  thing  may  be.  faid  of  heatj 
but  with  tefpea  to  the  Utter,  it  appeared,  that  its 
intenfity  did  not  decreafc  exaftly  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  dittanccs  from  the  flarne  of  the  Ump, 
but  fhowed  a very  odd  irregularity.  It  feemed  to  de- 
creafe  fatter  than  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  di- 
ftancea  for  the  fpaee  of  two  inches  and  a half  or  three 
inches,  after  which  it  dccrcafcd  much  flower ; but 
whether  this  proceeded  from  fome  different  ftate  of 
the  air's  purity  at  different  dittanccs  from  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  or  from  the  vapours  coming  from  the  flame, 

1 cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine.” 

Mr  Cavallo  next  made  lomc  experiments  upon  ther- 
mometers, the  balls  of  which  were  painted  of  various 
colours.  His  view  was  to  examine  with  precifton  the 
degrees  of  heat  imbibed  by  differently  coloured  fub- 
flances,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  kept  any 
proportion  to  the  fpacct  occupied  by  the  prifmalic 
colours  in  the  prifmatic  fpeftrum,  or  if  they  followed 
any  other  law.  In  thcfe  experiments  he  met  with 
coniidersble  difficulties,  chiefly  mriGng  from  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  colours  with  which  the  bulb,  were 
painted.  By  reafon  of  this  diveifity  the  bulbs  could 
not  be  made  equally  fmooth,  which  occafioncd  a con- 
hderable  difference  in  the  effeft:  as  he  found  by  paint- 
ing two  bulbs  of  thermometers  with  the  fame  colour, 
only  making  the  one  fmooth  and  the  other  rough. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  lie  attempted  tu  make 
thermometers  with  lubes  of  differently  coloured  glsfs  ; 
but  when  a ball  waa  formed  with  any  of  thclc,  the 
glafs  of  the  ball  svas  fo  thin,  that  it  differed  very  little 
from  that  which  waa  entirely  colourlefs.  He  then  in- 
cluded the  thermometers  in  boxes,  where  the  rays  en- 
tered through  coloured  glaffeij  but  here  the  rays  were 
not  only  far  from  being  homogeneous,  but  there  was 
fuch  a difference  in  the  traofparcncy  of  fome  of  the 
coloured  glaffes,  that  this  method  proved  alfo  ineffec.  ■ 
lual.  The  leall  ambiguous  method,  therefore,  was 
that  of  painting  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  with 
watcr-coloure,  taking  care  to  lay  them  on  as  equally 
and  fmooth  aa  pnfiible.  In  this  manner*  the  experi- 
ments were  repeated,  tiling  fometimes  a doxen  of  ther- 
mometers 
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mometers  at  once,  whofc  balls  were  painted  with  Turi- 
out  colour*,  and  were  expofed  to  the  fun  : but  from  a 
vafl  number  of  experiments,  and  fomc  weeks  obferva- 
lion,  it  could  only-  be  deduced,  that  if  the  colours 
with  which  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  were  painted 
had  any  cnnfidcrable  refeinblance  to  thofe  of  the  prifrn, 
thofc  which  were  neared  to  the  violet  (howed  a greater 
degree  of  heat  than  the  others ; but  they  were  all, 
even  that  painted  with  white  lead,  in  fome  interme- 
diate degree  between  the  blackened  thermometer  and 
that  which  was  left  quite  clear.  1/  the  colours  had 
not  the  proper  denfity,  the  elicits  were  different : 
thus,  a thermometer  painted  with  a light  blue  flood 
lower  than  another  painted  with  good  carmine. 

In  the  courfc  of  his  thermometrical  experiments, 
Mr  Cavallo  likewife  difcoveied  a new  method  of  deter- 
mining the  expanfion  of  mercury  by  weight,  which 
(eemed  capable  of  being  carried  to  a greater  degree  of 
cxatfcncCs  than  any  other  hitherto  propoftd.  Having 
firft  blown  a ball  to  a capillary  tube,  fuch  as  are  com- 
monly ufed  for  thermometers,  he  weighed  it,  and 
found  the  weight  when  empty  to  be  79.25  grains  t 
and  he  obferves,  that  in  this  experiment  it  is  a precau- 
tion abfolutely  neccffary  to  have  the  glafs  as  accurately 
cleaned  as  poffible.  Some  mercury  was  theu  introdu- 
ced into  the  Item  of  the  thermometer,  taking  care  that 
none  of  it  entered  the  ball ; and  by  adapting  a fcale 
of  inches  to  the  tube,  obftrved  that  4.3  inches  of  it 
were  filled  with  the  mercury.  The  thermometer  was 
now  weighed  again  ; and  from  this  the  weight  of  the 
glafs  being  fubtralted,  the  remainder,  vi%.  0.24.  gr. 
mowed  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  quickfilver 
which  filled  the  4.3  inches  of  the  tube.  Now  the  ball 
of  the  thermometer,  and  alfo  part  of  the  tube,  were 
entirely  filled  with  quickfilver;  and  in  order  to  find 
out  the  weight  of  the  meicury  contained  in  it,  the 
thermometer  was  weighed  for  the  laft  time ; and  the 
weight  of  the  glafs  being  fubtra&cd  from. this,  the  rc- 
mainder,  vie.  3205  grains,  fhowed  the  weight  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  ther- 
mometer. 

By  comparing  this  indrument  with  a graduated 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  and  by  applying  a fcale 
of  inches,  he  found,  that  20°  on  the  new  thermometer 
was  equal  to  1.37  inches.  But  0.24  grains  was  the 
weight  of  as  much  mercury  as  filled  4.3  inches  of  the 
tube.  Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  weight  of  as  much  quickfilver  as 
fills  f.33  inches  of  the  tube,  t>i*.  the  length  of  20°,  is 
equal  to  0.0742  of  a grain  nearly;  and  that  the  weight 
of  as  much  quickfilver  as  fills  a length  of  the  tube 
equivalent  to  one  degree,  is  equal  to  0.00371  grains. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  quanti- 
ty of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  thermometer  is  to 
the  weight  of  as  much  as  fills  the  length  of  one  degree 
of  the  tube,  as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  quantity  of  quick- 
filver in  a given  degree  of  heat  to  the  inereafe  of  bulk 
that  the  fame  whole  quantity  of  quickfilver  acquires 
when  heated  but  one  degree  ; viz.  32.05  grains  is  to 
©.00371  grains  as  1 to  0.001  i-f-*  By  which  experi- 
ment it  appears,  that  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer increafes  the  bulk  of  mercury  not  above  eleven 
hundredth  thoufandth  parts.  A fin  all  deviation  from 
mathematical  exa&nefs  is  indeed  produced  by  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  between  the  quickfilver  of  the  tube 
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when  lirft  weighed  and  when  it  is  afterwards  heated 
to  one  degree ; but  by  an  eafy  calculation  it  will  be 
found,  that  this  difference  is  Co  exceedingly  fmall  that 
it  cannot  be  perceived  with  our  mod  exalt  intlrumcnu 
either  of  weight  or  meafure. 

On  repeating  this  experiment  with  other  thermome- 
ters, each  procefs  varied  a little  from  the  other;  which 
irregularity,  Mr  CavaUo  thinks,  was  certainly  owing 
to  the  imperfe&ion  of  his  fcaics : but  by  taking  a 
mean  of  various  experiments,  it  appeare,  that  one  de- 
gree of  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
increafes  the  bulk  of  a quantity  of  quickfilver  in  the 
temperature  of  50*  by  about  nine  parts  it  ico,oooj 
that  is,  if  the  bulk  of  any  quantity  of  quickfilver  in 
the  temperature  of  50°  be  ico.ooc,  it  will  be  100,009 
in  the  temperature  of  510. 

In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  ncccflury 
to  have  the  bores  of  the  tubes  abfolutely  cylindrical  ; 
and  the  fcaics  ftiould  be  fo  exa&  as  to  tntn  w ith  the 
hundredth  part  of  a grain  when  charged  with  half  an 
ounce  weight. 

Hsat  of  Burning  Bodies.  See  COMBUSTION. 

Hi  at  of  CUmitaJ  Mixtures.  This  is  a phenomenon 
neceffarily  refulting  from  the  change  of  form  produced 
in  the  different  fubftanees  which  are  mixed  together  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  happens  may  be  ealily  nn- 
derftood  from  the  example  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  wjtcr. 
If  equal  quantities  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  and 
water  arc  mixed  together,  a tery  great  degree  of  heat 
immediately  takes  place  j infomuch,  that  if  the  vcffd 
which  contains  the  mixture  is  made  of  glafs  it  uitt 
probably  break  ; and  after  it  is  cold,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  to  have  (hrunk  in  its  dimenfions,  or  will  oc- 
cupy lefs  fpace  than  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  acid 
taken  feparately.  In  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water, 
while  in  its  fluid  ftatc,  hath  as  much  latent  heat  as  it 
can  contain ; i.  e.  the  elementary  fire  within  it  expands 
or  feparates  its  parts  from  each  other,  as  much  as  is 
confident  with  the  contlitution  of  the  body.  Jf  any 
more  is  added,  it  cannot  be  abforbed,  or  direH  its 
force  upon  the  particles  of  the  water  without  raifing 
them  in  vapour : of  confcquencc,  part  of  this  addi- 
tional expanfive  power  will  be  employed  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  vapour,  and  the  rell  will  be  difeharged  upon 
the  neighbouring  bodies,  1.  e.  will  be  converted  into 
fenfbU  neat.  The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated 
date,  contains  a great  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  is 
neceffary  to  preferve  its  fluidity.  But  when  it  is 
mixed  with  the  fluid  water,  the  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  latter  is  abundantly  fufficicnt  for  both  : of  con- 
fcqucncc,  the  great  expanfive  power  in  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol itfclf  becomes  now  totally  ufelefs,  and  therefore 
exerts  its  force  upon  the  neighbouring* bodies  | and 
when  the  mixture  returns  to  the  original  temperature 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  it  (hows  a lofs  of  fub- 
ftance  by  its  diminution  in  bulk.  This  may  fenre  to 
explain  all  cafes  in  chcmiAry  where  heat  or  cold  is  pro- 
duced : and  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  where 
bodies,  by  being  mixed  together,  produce  heat,  they 
(brink  in  their  dimenfions ; but  when  they  produce 
cold,  they  are  enlarged. 

Methods  of  Meafuring  Hr  at.  See  Thermometer. 

Expanfion  of  Metals  by  H sat.  See  PyaosssTra. 

Degrees  of  Hi  AT  which  Animals  ore  capable  of  bearing. 
—The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  all  countries 
X x lying 
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lying  within  the  tropic*  were  uninhabitable  by  reafon 
of  their  heat : but  time  has  difeovered  their  millakc  ; 
and  it  is  now  found,  that  no  part  of  the  woild  is  too 
hot  for  mankind  to  live  in.  The  learned  profefTor 
Boerhaave,  in  hi*  chemiftry,  relates  certain  experi- 
ments made  with  great  accuracy  by  the  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  other*,  at  his  dcfiie,  on  this  fubjetk, 
in  a fu gar- baker’s  office ; where  the  heat,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  experiments,  waa  up  to  146  degree  a 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  A iparrow,  fubjected 
to  air  thus  heated,  died,  after  bi talking  very  labori- 
oufly,  in  lefs  than  feven  minutes.  A eat  refitted  this 
great  heat  fomewhat  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; and 
a dog  about  28  minutes,  difeharging  before  bis  death 
9 confidcrable  quantity  of  a ruddy- coloured  foam,  and 
exhaled  a flench  fo  peculiarly  offenfive,  as  to  throw 
one  of  the  afliilants  iuto  a fainting  fit.  This  didolu- 
tion  of  the  humoum,  or  great  change  from  a natural 
date,  the  profefTor  attributes  not  to  the  heat  of  the 
ftove  alone,  which  would  not  have  produced  any  fuch 
tffeA  on  the  flefh  of  a dead  animal ; but  likcwifc  to 
the  vital  motion,  by  which  a ftill  greater  degree  of 
heat,  he  fuppofes,  was  produced  in  the  fluids  circula- 
ting through  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
oils,  falts,  and  fpirits  of  the  animal  became  fo  highly 
exalted. 

Mcffieurs  Du-Harecl  and  Tillct  having  been  fent 
into  the  province  of  Augomois,  in  the  yeais  1760  and 
1761,  with  a view  of  endeavouring  to  dcilroy  an  in- 
fe£t  which  confumcd  the  grain  of  that  piovincr,  ef- 
fected the  fame  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Memoirs 
for  1761,  by  expofing  the  affected  corn,  with  the 
infe&s  included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  where  the  beat  was 
(efficient  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  grain. 
This  operation  was  performed  at  Rochcfoucault,  in  a 
large  public  oven,  where,  for  economical  views,  their 
full  flep  was  to  allure  thcmfelvesof  the  beat  remaining 
in  it  on  the  day  after  bread  had  been  baked  in  it. 
This  they  did,  by  conveying  in  a thermometer  on  the 
end  of  a (hovel,  which,  on  it*  being  withdrawn,  indi- 
cated a degree  of  beat  confiderably  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water  : but  M.  Tillct,  convinced  that  the  thermo- 
meter had  fallen  fever al  degrees  in  drawing  to  the 
mouth  of  the  oven,  and  appearing  under  fome  embar- 
rafiment  on  that  head,  a girl,  one  of  the  attendants 
on  the  oven,  offered  to  enter,  and  mark  with  a pencil 
the  height  at  which  the  thermometer  tlood  within  the 
oven.  The  girl  fmilcd  on  M.  Tiller's  appealing  to 
hefitate  at  this  (Irangc  propofition ; and  entering  the 
oven,  with  a pencil  given  her  for  that  purpofc,  mark- 
ed the  thermometer,  after  flaying  two  or  three  minutes, 
(landing  at  ICO  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  fcale,  or,  to 
make  ufe  of#a  fcale  better  known  in  this  country,  at 
near  260  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s.  M.  Tillct  began 
to  exprefs  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  female 
affiflant,  and  to  prtf*  her  return.  /Hi is  female  fala- 
mander,  however,  afTuring  him  that  fhe  felt  no  incon- 
venience from  her  fituation,  remained  there  10  minutes 
longer  ; that  is,  near  the  time  when  Bocrhaave's  cat 
parted  with  her  nine  lives  under  a much  lefs  degree  of 
heat ; when  the  thermometer  (landing  at  28S  degrees, 
or  76  degrees  above  that  of  boiling,  water,  fhe  came 
out  of  the  oven,  her  complexion  indeed  confiderably 
heightened,  but  her  refpiration  by  no  means  quick  or 
laborious.  After  M.  TiUct’s  return  to  Paris,  thefe 


experiments  were  repeated  by  Monf.  Msranttn,  core* 
mi lTd ire  dc  guerre,  at  Rochcfoucault,  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  obferver,  on  a fecund  girl  belonging  to  the 
oven,  who  remained  in  it,  without  much  inconvenience, 
under  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  as  long  as  her  predeeef- 
for  ; and  even  breathed  in  air  heated  to  about  325  de- 
grees for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes. 

M.  Tillct  endeavoured  to  dear  up  the  very  apparent 
contrariety  between  thefe  experiment*  and  thole  made 
under  the  direction  of  Boerhaave,  by  fubjcAing  vari- 
ous animals,  under  different  circumstances,  to  great 
degrees  of  .heat.  From  his  experiments,  in  fume  of 
which  the  animals  were  fwaddied  with  clothes,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  refill  for  a much  longer  time 
the  eftedts  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  he  infers,  that 
the  heat  of  the  air  received  into  the  lungs  was  not,  as 
was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave,  the  only  or  principal* 
caufc  of  the  anxiety,  laborious  breathing,  ami  death* 
of  the  animals  ou  whom  his  experiments  were  made  \ 
but  that  the  hot  air,  which  had  free  and  immediate 
acceft  to  every  part  of  the  furfacc  of  their  bodies,  pe- 
netrated the  fubllance  on  all  fidcs,  and  brought  on  a 
fever,  from  whence  proceeded  all  the  fyraptoms : on 
the  contrary,  the  girls  at  Rochcfoucault,  having  their 
bodies  in  great  mcafurc  protected  from  this  a&iun  by. 
their  clothes,  were  enabled  to  breathe  the  air,  thus 
violently  heated,  for  a long  timc*wiihout  great  incon- 
venience. In  f*£t,  we  Humid  think  too,  that  the  bulk 
of  their  bodies,  though  not  .thought  of  much  con fc- 
qucnce  by  M.  Tillct,  appears  to  have  contributed  not 
a little  to  their  fecurily.  In  common  refpiration,  the 
blood,  in  its  paflage  through  the  lungs,  is  cooled  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  external  infpired 
air  : In  the  prrfcnt  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  the 
v elicits  and  vcfTeli  of  the  lungs  receiving  at  each  in- 
fpiration  an  air  heated  to  300  degrees,  mull  have  been 
continually  cooled  and  refrefhed,  as  well  as  the  fubcu* 
tancous  vdTcjs,  by  the'fucceffive  arrival  of  the  whole 
mats  of  blood  contained  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body,  whofe  heat  might  be  fuppofed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  not  to  exceed  too  degrees.  Not 
to  mention,  that  M.  Tillct’s  two  gir's  may  not  poffihly 
have  been  fubjected  to  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  aa 
that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  ; which  appears  ta 
us  to  have  always  remained  on  the  (hovel,  in  contaCb 
with  the  earth. 

Thefe  experiments  foon  excited  other  philofopher* 
to  make  firoilar  ones,  of  which  fbme  very  remarkable 
ones  are  thofe  of  Dr  Dobfon  at  Liverpool,  who  give* 
the  following  account  of  them  iu  the  I’hilofophicai 
Tranfa&ions,  vol.  lxy. 

“ I.  The  fwcating-room  of  our  public  hofpitalat  Li- 
verpool, which  is  nearly  a cube  of  nine  feet,  lighted 
from  the  top,  was  heated  till  the  quickfilvcr  flood  at 
224°  on  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  nor  would  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer  indeed  adroit  the  heat  to  be  raifed  higher. 
The  thermometer  was  fufpended  by  a firing  fixed  to 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  (ky-light,  and  hung  down 
about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Myfclf  and  feveral 
others  were  at  this  time  inclofcd  in  the  llovc,  without 
experiencing  any  oppreffive  or  painful  lenfation  of  heat 
proportioned  to  the  degree  pointed  out  by  the  thermo* 
meter.  Every  metallic  about  us  foon  became  very  hot. 

44  II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  furgcoa 
of  this  place*  vvcdi  into  :he  (love  heated  to  202°.  Af* 
* - 
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ter  ten  minutes,  I found  the  pulfc  quickened  to  120. 
* A ltd  to  determine  the  increafe  of  the  animal  heat,  ano- 
ther thermometer  wa*  banded  to  him,  in  which  the 
quickfilver  already  flood  at  98°;  but  it  rofc  only  to 
99i,  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  in- 
ciofed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  received  in  the 
moutl  (a).  The  natural  (late  of  this  gentleman’s  pulfe 
h about  6f. 

“ III.  Another  gentleman  went*  through  the  fame 
experiment  in  the  fame  circurr.llanccs,  and  with  the 
lame  rffr&s. 

41  IV.  One  of  the  porters  to  the  hofpital,  a healthy 
young  man,  and  the  pulfc  75,  was  inclofed  in  the 
flove  when  the  quickfilver  flood  at  210°;  and  he  re. 
mained  there,  with  little  inconvenience,  for  20  minutes. 
The  pulfc,  now  164,  and  the  animal-heat,  determi 
ntd  by  another  thermometer  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ments, was  10 1}. 

“ V.  A young  gentleman  of  a delicate  and  irritable 
habit,  whole  natural  pulfe  is  about  80,  remained  io 
the  flovc  ten  minutes  when  heated  to  224*.  The 
pulfc  role  to  145,  and  the  animal  heat  to  1020.  This 
gcntlehian,  who  had  been  frequently  in  the  flovc  during 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  found  himfclf  feeble,  and  dif- 
poferl  to  break  out  into  fweats  for  24  hours  after  the 
experiment. 

“ VI.  Two  fmall  tin  veflels,  containing  each  the 
"white  of  an  egg,  were  put  into  the  flovc  heated  to 
224°.  One  of  them  was  placed  on  a wooded  feat 
near  the  wall,  and  the  other  fufpended  by  a firing 
about  the  middle  of  the  flovc.  After  ten  minutes, 
they  began  to  coagulate  ; but  the  coagulation  was 
fenfibly  quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpend- 
ed, than  in  that  which  was  placed  on  the  wooden  feat. 
The  progrefs  of  the  coagulation  was  as  follows  : it 
was  firft  formed  on  the  (ides,  and  gradually  extended 
itfelf ; the  whole  of  the  bottom  was  next  coagulated  | 
and  laft  of  all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

“VII.  Part  of  the  (hell  of  an  egg  was  peeled  a- 
way,  leaving  only  the  film  which  furrounds  the  white ; 
and  part  of  the  white  being  drawn  out,  the  film  funk 
fo  as  to  form  a little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fomc  of  the  aj&umtn  ovi,  which  was  consequently  dc- 
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tached  as  much  as  poffible  from  every  thing  but  tho  hours. 


the  ftove,  began  to  melt  in  five  minutes  : another 
piece  fufpendrd  by  a firing,  and  a third  piece  put  in-  v 
to  the  tin  veflel  and  fufpended,  began  like  wife  to  li- 
quefy in  five  minutes.” 

Even  thefe  experiments,  thoogh  more  accurate 
than  the  former,  do  not  fliow  the  utmofl  degrees 
of  heat  which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  endu- 
ring. Some  others,  flill  more  remarkable  (as  in  them 
the  body  was  expofed  to  the  heat  without  clothes), 
by  Drs  Fordyce  and  Blagdcn,  are  alfo  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Trahfa&ions.  They  were  made  in  rooms 
heated  by  flues  in  the  floor,  and  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water.  There  was  no  chimney  in  them,  nor 
‘any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting  through  crevices  at  the 
door.  In  the  firft  room  were  placed  three  thermome- 
ters, one  in  the  liottefl  part  of  it,  another  in  the  cool- 
eft  part,  and  a third  on  the  table,  to  be  ufed  occafion- 
ally  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment*  Of  thefe  ex* 
peri  meats,  the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  a fpe* 
cimen. 

4‘  About  three  hours  after  breakfaft,  Dr  Fordycc 
having  taken  off  all  his  clothes,  except  his  fhirt,  and 
being  furnifhed  with  wooden  fhoes  tied  on  with  lift, 
went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  he  ftaid  five  mi- 
nutes in  a heat  of  90°,  and  begun  to  fweat  gently. 
He  then  entered  another 'room,  and  flood  in  a part  of 
it  heated  to  iio°*  In  about  half  a minute  his  fhirt 
became  fo  wet  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it  afide, 
and  then  the  water  poured  down  in  fhcams  over  his 
whale  body.  Having  remained  in  this  heat  for  ten 
minutes,  he  removed  to  a part  of  the  room  heated 
120°  ; and  after  flaying  there  20  minutes,  found  that 
the  thermometer  placed  under  bis  tongue,  and  held  in 
his  hand,  flood  juft  at  ioo°,  and  that  hi*  urine  was 
of  the  fame  temperature.  His  pulfe  had  gradually 
rifen  to  145  pulfations  in  a minute.  The  external  dr* 
dilation  was  greatly  increafed,  the  veins  had  become 
very  large,  and  an  univerfal  rednefs  had  diffufed  itfalf 
all  over  the  body,  attended  with  a ftrong  feeling  of 
heat  ; his  refpiration,  however,  was  little  afFe&ed.  He 
concluded  this  experiment  by  plunging  in  water  heated 
to  ioo°  ; and  after  being  wiped  dry,  was  carried  home 
in  a chair ; but  the  circulation  did  not  fubfidc  for  two 
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coutad  of  the  air  and  of  the  film  which  formed  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  flood  upon  fume 
Kgnt  tow  in  a common  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on 
the  wooden  feat  in  the  ftove.  The  quickfilver  in  the 
thermometer  flill  continued  at  224°.  After  remain- 
ing in  the  flove  for  an  hour,  the  lower  part  of  the  egg 
which  was  covered  with  the  fliell  was  firmly  coagula- 
ted,  but  that  which  was  in  the  little  cup  was  fluid  and 
tranfparcnt.  At  tbc  end  of  another  hour  it  was  flill 
fluid,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  was  ihinndt  ; and 
here  it  was  flill  tranfparcnt ; a fufficicnt  proof  that  it 
was  dried,  not  coagulated. 

44  VIII.  A piece  of  bees- wax,  placed  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  the  albumen  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe- 
riment, and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  neat  in 


Dr  Btagden  took  off  his  coat,  waiftcoat,  and 
fhirt,  and  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  as  foon  as  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a degree  of  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  firft.  • imprefBon  of  this 
hot  air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  difagreeablc,  but 
in  a few  minutes  all  his  uncafinefs  was  removed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a fweat.  At  the  end  of  1 2 minutes 
lie  left  the  room  very  much  fatigued,  but  no  otherwise 
difordered.  His  pulfe  beat  136  in  a minute,  and  the 
thermometer  had  rifen  to  220  degrees. 

In  others  of  thefe  experiments  it  was  found,  that  a 
heat  even  of  260'  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  could 
be  fubmiited  to  with  tolerable  eafe.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  in  thefe  great  heats  cvciy  piece  of  me- 
tal they  carried  about  with  them  became  intolerably 
X x 2 hot. 


(a)  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer,  which  was  fufpended  by  the  firing  about  the  middle  of  the  Toom,  was  of 
metal;  this  was  the  only  one  1 could  then  procure  on  which  the  degrees  ran  fo  high  as  to  give  any  fcope  to  the 
experiment.  The  fcalc  of  ihc  other  thermometer,  which  was  employed  for  afeertaining  the  variations  in  the  ani- 
mal-heat, was  of  ivory. 
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Heat.  hot.  Small  quantities  of  water  placed  in  metalline 
veflcls  quickly  boiled  t but  in  a common  earthen  vef- 
fel  it  required  an  hour  and  an  half  to  arrive  at  a tem- 
perature of  140°!  nor  could  it  ever  be  brought  near 
the  boiling  point.  Neither  duril  the  people,  who  with 
impunity  breathed  the  air  of  this  very  hot  room  at 
264  degrees,  bear  to  put  their  fingers  into  the  boiling 
water,  which  indicated  only  a heat  of  21 2°.  So  far 
from  this,  they  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  quicklil- 
ver  heated  only  to  1 20',  and  could  but  juil  bear  fpirit 
«f  wine  at  1 30°. 

Animal  II tar.  Of  this  there  arc  various  degrees  1 
fume  animals  preferring  a heat  of  i.co°  or  more  in  all 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  ; other* 
keep  only  a few  degrtes  warmer  than  the  medium 
which  funounds  them  ; and  in  fomc  of  the  more  im- 
perfect animals,  the  heat  is  fcarccly  one  degree  above 
the  air  or  water  in  which  they  live. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal-heat  hath,  from  the 
earlieft.  ages,  been  the  fubjeCt  of  philosophical  difeuf- 
fion  ; and,  like  moll  other  fubjetts  of  this  nature,  its 
caufc  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  belt  treat ifes  that 
hare  appeared  on  the  fuhje^t  are  thofe  of  Dr  Du- 
gud  JLeffie,  published  iu  1778  ; and  Mr  Adair  Craw- 
lord,  in  1779.  From  the  6rd  of  thefe  performances, 
the  following  account  of  the  different  opinions  on  this 
, fubjed  is  ex  traded. 

Opinion*  of  44  The  ancients  poffcfled  not  the  requifites  for  mi- 
thsanc'enti  nutely  invclligating  the  fcicnce  of  nature  ; -and,  prone 
to  fuperftition,  attributed  every  phenomenon  which 
” 'ma  * eluded  their  invert igation,  to  the  influence  of  a fuper- 
natural  power.  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  founder 
of  medicine,  accounted  animal  heat  a my  fiery,  and  be- 
llowed on  it  many  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  treat- 
ing of  that  fubjed,  he  fays  in  exprels  terms,  44  what 
wc  call  heat,  appears  to  me  to  be  fomething  immortal, 
which  underttands,  fees,  bears,  and  knows  every  thing 
pwefent  and  to  come.’’ — Arillotle  feems  to  have  confi- 
de red  the  fubjefk  particularly,  but  nothing  is  to  be 
met  with  in  his  works  that  can  be  faid  to  throw  light 
upon  it. — Galen  tells  U9  that  the  difpute  between  the 
philofophm  and  phyficians  of  his  time  was,  M whether 
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ther  invefligation,  pronounced  mixture  the  foie  caufe 
of  animal  heat.  Various,  however,  were  the  opinions,  ' 
not  only  refpeding  the  place  where  the  mixture  hap- 
pened, but  alfo  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fluids  of 
which  it  confided.  Van  Helmont,  Sylvius,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  fuppoftd  that  the  mixture  took  place  in 
the*  ioteflinal  tube  ; and  aferibed  it  to  an  cffervcfceace 
between  the  pancreatic’  iuice  and  the  bile.  Others 
difeovered  acids  in  one  place,  and  alkalies  in  another  $ 
but  the  general  opinion  for  near  two  centuries  was. 
That  acefcent  fluids  taken  in,  meeting  with  others  of 
an  alkaline  nature  already  prepared  in  the  body,  gave 
rife  to  the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  animals.  But 
thofe  who  arc  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  need  not  be  told  that  thefe  opi- 
nions are  mere  conje&urcs,  founded  on  fa&s  gratui- 
touily  affumed.  No  experiments  have  fhown  cither  an 
accfccncy  or  alkalcfcency  in  the  bile  that  is  fufBcient 
to  unite  with  the  other  animal  juices,  and  generate 
the  heat  of  animals.  But  though  we  (hould  admit 
the  fuppofition  in  its  full  extent,  flill  it  would  by  no 
means  lie  fufficient  to  account  for  the  (lability  of  ani- 
mal heat  in  different  climates  and  fcafona ; its  cqua* 
bility  all  over  the  body  when  in  health  ; its  partial  in- 
crcafc  in  topical  inflammations  ; or  hardly  indeed  for 
any  one  phenomenon  attending  iu  production. 

**  Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  fluids  fuppoftd  to 
be  mixed,  the  place  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and 
every*  other  circum dance  relating  to  it,  arc  neither 
ascertained  nor  Seconded  by  analogy,  none  will,  wc 
prefume,  helitate  to  reject  every  hypothecs  of  the 
caufe  of  animal  heat  founded  on  the  effects  of  mix- 
ture. 

“ 2.  Fermentation.  When  a more  accurate  and  ex- 
tenflve  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  of  nature 
had  convinced  phyflologifla  of  the  abfurdity  of  ex- 
plaining the  vital  functions  of  animals,  and  the  feveral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  living  body  by  the 
e fleets  of  chemical  mixture,  fermentation  was  fublli- 
tuted  in  its  dead.  All  had  obferved,  that  fermenta- 
tion was  generally  accompanied  by  heat  ; and  few 
were  ignorant,  that  that  identical  procefs,  or  one  ex- 


FI  eat. 


animal-heat  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  . trcmcly  Similar  to  it,  was  cooflantly  going  forward  in 
arteries  ; or  whether,  as  the  motion  df  the  heart  and  living  aaimals  ; and  it  was  not  without  Tome  appear- 
arteries  was  innate,  the  heat  was  not  alfo  innate.”  ance  of  truth,  that  phyfiologiils  attributed  animal  heat 
Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  he  rcjc&s;  and  attempts  to  that  caufe. 

a folution  or  the  queftion  on  his  favourite  fyflem,  44  Formerly  there  were  various  modifications  of  this 
namely,  the  peripatetic  phdofophy  : but  his  leading  opinion  ; but  of  late  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
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Of  the  mo- 
derns. 


principles  being  erroneous,  his  dcdu&ions  arc  of  courle 
inadmifftble. 

44  To  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  all  the  opinions 
offered  by  the  moderns  on  the  caufe  of  animal. heat, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Mod  of  them,  how- 
eve!,  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  ge- 
neral caufes  of  heat,  viz.  mixture,  fermentation,  and 
mechanical  means,  each  of  which  wc  (hall  particular- 
ly confidrr. 

44  1.  CL esv cal  mixture.  When  chemical  philofophy 
fir  ft  came  into  vogue,  and  prevailed  in  the  theory  as 
well  as  pradict  oj  medicine,  almoft  every  operation  in 
the  animal  machine  was  faid  to  be  the  effect  of  fer- 
netit  or  mixture.  From  obferving,  that  on  the  mix- 
ing of  certain  bodies  far  below  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  a degree  of  heat  fcmetimcR  riling  to 
actual  inflammation  was  produced;  they,  without  fur- 


one  fpccics  of  fermentation,  viz.  the  putrcfa&ive, 
which  indeed  is  more  confentaneous  to  experience  and' 
found  philofophy.  For  although  animal  fubdsnees 
are  either  directly  or  .indiredly  produced  from  vege- 
tables, as  all  animals  live  on  vegetables,  or  on  animals 
that  have  lived  on  them ; and  though  they  may  be  ul- 
timately rcfolved  into  the  fame  principles  ; yet  they  arc 
certainly  combined  in  a different  manner  : for  they  con- 
ditute  compounds,  the  natures  of  which  are  effentially 
different ; and  of  the  three  flagts  of  fermentation,  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrid,  the  latl  is  the  only  one  to 
which  they  fbow  a tendency.  Milk  indeed  tends  to  the 
acetous,  and  even  to  the  vinous  fermentation ; but  as 
it  can  hardly  be  cuefidered  as  perfectly  animaKzed,  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral pofltion.  And  though  it  be  readily  admitted,  that 
auimal  nutter  is  extremely  apt  to  putrefy,  aud  that  even 
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Heat,  in  the  living  body  there  is  3 tendency  to  that  proccfs  ; 
—v—*  yet  it  may  be  fhown,  that  the  degree  to  which  it 
tikes  place  can  have  little  or  no  (hare  in  generating 
the  heat  of  animals.  In  the  firft  place,  the  effect  of 
any  degree  of  putrefatf  ion  in  producing  heat,  is  to 
this  day  fo  ill  afeertained,  that,  with  many  Ingenious 
"*  phllofophers,  it  is  altogether  problematical,  whether  or 
not  animal  fubitanccs,  during  the  putrefactive  proccfs, 
do  ever  generate  heat.  Neither  M.  Beaumc  nor  Dr 
Pearfon,  who  made  feveral  accurate  experiments  with 
a view  to  aferrtain  this  point,  coyld,  by  the  affiftanee 
of  the  mod  fentihlc  thermometers,  difeover  the  lead 
difference  betwixt  the  temperature  of  the  putrefying 
mixtures  and  the  funounding  medium  ; and  were  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  fubitances  readily  attended  with 
the  generation  of  heat,  we  might  expect  to  find  it 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  putrefying  mafs. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ; for  it  has  often  been 
found,  that  the  larged  mafles  of  animal  matter,  fuch  as 
the  carcafe  of  a large  whale,  laid  out  and  expofed  to 
the  air  in  fuch  a putrid  condition  as  to  afied  all  the 
neighbourhood  with  an  intolerable  (tench,  did  not  to 
the  perfons  handling  it  feel  ftnfibty  hotter  than  the 
circumambient  air.  But  what  at  once  overturns  every 
thing  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  generation 
of  animal  heat  on  the  principles  of  putrefaction  is, 
that  beat  is  far  more  confidcrablc  in  a living  than  in  a 
dead  body  ; and  no  rational  phyfiologid  will  deny, 
that  the  putrid  fermentation  is  going  forward  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

“ 3.  The  mechanical  generation  &f  heat.  This  opinion 
firft  took  its  rife  from  an  obfervation,  that  animal 
beat  generally  keeps  pace  with  the  date  of  the  circu- 
lation  : while  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con* 
tinucs  unimpaired,  a high  degree  of  animal  beat  it 
produced  ; but  when  that  action  becomes  more  lan- 
guid, the  heat  of  the  animal  is  diminifhed  alfo.  This, 
till  very  lately,  was  the  favourite  opinion  of  phyficiana, 
and  was  introduced  immediately  after  Harvey  had 
difeovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  indeed 
feems  to  be  fupported  by  many  linking  fatts.  Phy- 
fiologids  looked  upon  it  as  a matter  almod.  capable  of 
mathematical  demondration  ; yet  they  could  not  agree 
whether  the  heat  of  animals  is  occasioned  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  blood  again d the  vedcls  which  contain  it, 
or  by  the  internal  friction  and  agitation  of  the  particles 
among  one  uftther.  Various  hypothecs  accordingly 
were  framed,  and  many  ingenious  arguments  brought  in 
• fupport  of  them  : but  all  fuppofitions  of  the  mechanical 
kind  are  overthrown  by  fome  thcnnometrical  observa- 
tions of  De  Haen  and  others,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  was  fometimes  greater  than  is 
ulual  with  healthy  people,  at  the  time  the  perfon  was 
juft  expiring,  when  the  adion  of  the  veffels  was  very 
weak  ; nay,  even  after  he  was  dead,  when  it  had  eo* 
tirely  ceafed.  The  abovementioned  phyftcian  relates 
two  very  remarkable  cafes  of  this  kind.  In  the  one,  he 
. found  that  the  temperature  of  his  patient,  which  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  an  inflammatory  fever  had  never 
exceeded  103  degrees,  at  the  time  he  expired,  and  for 
two  minutes  after,  dood  at  106.  From  the  other  it 
appeared,  that  the  heat  of  a perfon  who  was  dying 
•f  a lingering  didemper,  rofe  m the  lad  agony  from 
100  to  tot,  and  continued  there  ftationary  for  two 


hours}  and,  even  at  the  expiration  of  15  hours,  had  H<ae. 
only  fallen  to  85°,  though  the  furrounding  mcdiurr\  '■  v ^ 
did  not  exceed  60*.  The  examples  alfo  of  thofe  who 
are  fufTocated  by  fixed  air,  entirely  overtarn  not  only 
the  mechanical  fydem,  but  almod  every  other  which 
hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjeft.  [Sec  the  article 
Blood,  0*31.]  $ 

**  One  or  other  of  the  abovementioned  hypothrfes  Dr  Culkn’a 
continued  to  be  adopted  by  phyficiana,  till  Dr  Cullen  <};«nion, 
attempted  a folution  00  a new  fet  of  principles  ; but,.w^ 
attentive  to  the  diffidence  with  which  novel  opinions  ’ 
ought  to  be  broached,  lie  delivered  his  as  little  more 
than  a mere  conjcttutc.  * May  it  not  (fays  he)  be 
fuppofed,  that  there  is  fome  cireumdance  in  the  vital  1 
principle  of  animals,  which  is  in  common  to  thofe  of1 
the  fame  clafs,  and  of  like  economy  ; and  which  de- 
termines the  elicit  of  motion  upon  the  vital  principle 
to  be  the  fame,  though  the  motion  a&ing  upon  it  may 
be  in  different  circumftanccs  ?* — -The  doctor  was 
driven  to  this  fuppofition  from  the  difficulty  be  found 
in  explaining  how  fo  many  animals  of  a different  age, 
fixe,  and  temperament,  (hould  poffcfs  very  nearly  die 
fame  degree  of  h<at  ; and  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to- 
flrow,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  all  its  circum-  • 

fiances  is  cxa&ly  the  fame  *,  or  that  in  the  different 
animals  in  which  the  degree  of  heat  is  considerably 
different,  the  motion  of  the  circulating  mafs  is  in  each 
corrcfpondcnt  to  the  difference  of  temperature.  But, 
granting  that  the  degree  of  heat  does  not  always  ob- 
tain in  aa  exalt  ratio  with  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
and  that  this  is  an  infuptrable  objection  to  its  mecha- 
nical generation  ; yet  there  appear  no  plaufiblc  grounds 
for  fuppofing  that  the  effect  of  motion  may  be  the 
fame,  while  die  motion  acting  upon  it  is  in  different 
circum  dances.  By  this  Dr  Cullen  means,  that  the 
different  temperature  of  different  animals  is  owing  to  a 
difference  of  the  vital  principle,  infomuch  that  the  ve- 
locity of  the  blood  may  be  the  fame  in  a frog  as  in  a 
man  ; and  yet,  in  confequencc  of  the  different  vital 
principle,  the  heat  produced  may  be  different.  The 
fads  upon  which  he  Teems  to  lay  the  greateft  ftrtfs 
are,  That  neither  where  the  furrounding  medium  con- 
fiderably  furpaffes  the  temperature  of  the  living  body, 
nor  where  it  is  far  below  it,  is  there  any  fenfible  change 
in  the  heat  of  animals.  Thefe,  and  fome  fimilar  fads,, 
in  appearance  countenance  his  bypothefis ; yet  wc  have  * 
no  (olid  rcafon  for  imagining  the  principle  of  life  to 
be  different  in  different  animals.  And  how  are  we  to 
conceive,  that  the  fame  degree  of  motion  fhould  in  one 
clafe  of  animals  always  produce  a certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  in  another  clafs  as  regularly  a different  one? 

A propofition  of  fuch  a nature  (hould,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire the  mod  obvious  fads  and  conclufivc  arguments 
to  edablilh  it;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  do  not 
perceive  any  probable  rcafon,  even  from  analogy. 

Be  tides,  to  lay  that  the  principle  of  life  can  generate 
heat  or  cold,  independent  of  chemical  or  mechanical 
means,  ia  contrary  to  experience,  and  feems  in  itfclf 
abfurd. 

**  In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Phdofophical  Tran  fac- 
tions, Dr  Hunter,  after  reciting  fome  experiments 
concerning  animal  heat,  afferts.  That  certain  animals- 
entirely  deffitute  of  nerves,  arc  endowed  with  a power 
of  generating  their  own  heat ; and  this  he  brings  as* 
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an  argvmenfum  ertttit  againft  thofe  who  account  the 
nervous  fyftem  the  feat  of  animal-heat.  If  this  is 
really  a fact,  it  mult,  no  doubt,  have  all  the  weight 
he  aferihes  to  it ; but  it  is  plain  that  no  ft  refs  can  be 
kid  upon  it,  unlcfs  it  was  better  afeestained,  which  it 
is  evident  it  never  can  be.  For  though  we  can  poli- 
ticly affert  that  nerves  exift  where  wc  fee  them,  yet 
-we  cannot  affirm  with  equal  certainty  that  they  do  vot 
;ilfo  cxill  where  we  are  not  able  to  difeover  them.  For 
all  anatomifts  allow,  tlnt^here  are  thoufands  of  nervous 
filaments  fo  finely  interwoven  into  the  compolition  of 
the  more  perfed  animals  of  every  lire,  that  they  elude 
not  only  the  knife  and  naked  eye,  but  even  the  bell 
optical  inftrumenta  hitherto  invented.  Since  then  we 
admit  the  prcfence  of  nerves  in  one  tribe  of  animals, 
though  we  can  only  perceive  them  in  their  effeds  j 
what  (olid  reafon  have  we  to  deny  them  in  another, 
in  which  vve  have  the  very  fame  evidence,  viz.  certain 
indication,  of  fenfe  and  motion  ? 

44  Another  theory,  and  perhaps  the  bed  fupported 
which  bath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjed,  is  that  of  Dr 
Clack.  That  excellent  chetnift  having  obferved,  that 
mt  only  breathing  animals  are  of  all  others  the  warm- 
eft,  but  alfo  that  there  fubiifts  fuch  a clofe  and  (Hiking 
connexion  between  the  ftatc  of  refpiration  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  in  animals,  that  they  appear  to  be  in  an 
t-xad  proportion  to  onC  another,  was  led  to  believe, 
that  animal  heat  depends  on  the  (late  of  refpiration ; 
that  it  is  all  generated  in  the  lungs  by  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  the  principle  of  inflammability,  in  a man- 
ner little  diflimilar  to  what  he  fuppofed  to  occur  in 
adual  inflammation  ; and  that  it  is  thence  diffufed 
by  means  of  the  circulation  over  the  reft  of  the  vital 
fyftem. 

41  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  many  forcible  argu- 
ments. 1.  It  is  pretty  generally  know#to  naturalifts, 
■that  a quantity  of  mephitic  phlogifticated  air  is  con- 
flantly  exhaling  from  the  lungs  of  living  animals. — 
fitter,  therefore,  atmofpherical  air,  by  paf&ng  through 
the  lungs,  acquires  the  very  fame  properties  as  by  paf- 
fmg  through  burning  fuel,  or  by  being  expofed  to  any 
other  proctfi  of  phlogiftication,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
change  which  the  common  air  undergoes  in  both  cafes 
muft  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  its 
combination  with  phlogifron.  2.  It  has  likewife  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  fame  hypothecs,  that  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  the  principle  of  inflammability  is 
feparated  in  refpiration,  is  very  elofely  connected  with 
the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  each  animal.  Thus, 
man,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  vitiate  air  very  fall ; ftr- 
pents,  and  all  the  amphibious  kind,  very  (lowly  ; and 
the  latter  are  of  a temperature  inferior  to  the  former, 
and  breathe  lefs  frequently.  3.  The  mod  cogent  ar- 
guments that  have  been  brought  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion  are,  that  no  heat  is  generated  till  the  fundion 
of  refpiration  is  eftablifhed ; and  that  the  fcctus  in 
atero  derives  all  its  heat  from  the  mother." 

Upon  this  theory  our  author  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  which  we  (hall  give  ia  his  own 
words. 

4‘  Thcfe  arguments  may,  perhaps,  on  a fuperficial 
view  of  the  queftion,  appear  condufive;  but  a found 
rcafoncr,  who  (hall  coolly  and  impartially  weigh  every 
circumftance,  will,  I am  confident,  allow  that  they 
caly  afford  a very  ambiguous  and  imperfect  evidence  of 


the  dodiine  they  arc  mcar.  to  cftablifh  : and  the  Tub- 
fcquent  animadverfioos  on  Dr  Black's  theory  at  large,  s 
will,  it  is  hoped,  fuflice  to  fliovv,  that  it  is  not  only 
founded  on  dubious  and  controvertible  principles,  but 
that  it  is,  in  every  point  of  light,  clogged  with  uftfur-- 
mountable  difficulties. 

•*  I.  Many  and  various  arc  the  proofs  which  evince 
the  improbability  of  the  lungs  being  the  fource  or  ela- 
boratory  of  animal  heat  : for,  though  it  be  granted, 
that  there  fubGlls  a very  ftriking  conned  ion  between 
the  ftatc  of  refpiragon  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  ani- 
mals, and  that  they  are  even  in  proportion  to  one  ano- 
ther ; yet  it  by  no  means  enfucs,  that  the  former  is 
pofitively  the  esufe  of  the  latter.  For,  were  that 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious,  that  thofe  animals  which 
are  deftitutc  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  would  gene- 
rate no  heat.  That,  however,  is  not  true  in  fad:  for 
thofe  fifties  which  are  even  deftitutc  of  gills,  appear 
from  various  experiments  to  be  warmer  than  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  ; 


Heat. 


an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  function  of  refpiration 
abfolu 
animals. 


is  not  abiolutely  nccefiary  to  the  production  of  heat  in 


4‘  II.  If  the  heat  of  living  animals  be  generated 
folely  in  the  lungs,  two  things  neceffarily  follow:  the 
firft,  That  it  can  only  be  communicated  to  the  other 
pans  of  the  body  through  the  channel  of  the  arterial 
fyftem  ; the  fecond,  That  the  heat  muft  decreafc  as  it 
recedes  from  its  fuppofed  centre.  And  a clear  and  fa- 
tisfadory  evidence  of  both  thefe  points  will,  no  doubt, 
be  deemed  requifite  to, render  Dr  Black's  opinion  in 
any  degree  probable.  $0  far,  however,  are  we  from 
meeting  with  thofe  pofuivc  and  convincing  proofs 
which  we  had  reafon  to  exped,  that  we  arc  not  pre- 
sented with  a fiogle  plaufible  argument  in  favour  of 
cither  of  the  points.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  con- 
formable to  fads,  that  the  venal  blood  is,  if  not  warmer, 
at  Icaft  as  warm  as  the  arterial.'  Dr  Stevenfoo,  An 
ingenious  and  accurate  phyfiologift,  with  a view  to 
afecriain  this  matter,  laid  bare  the  jugular  vein  and 
carotid  artery  of  a calf,  and  then  tied  and  cut  them  off 
at  once,  in  order  to  let  equal  quantities  of  blood  flow, 
in  a given  time,  into  vcffcls  of  an  equal  capacity,  in 
each  of  which  be  had  placed  a well  adjufted  thermo- 
meter ; the  rcfult  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the 
thermometer  immerfed  in  the  venous  blood  rofc  fcveral 
degrees  above  that  placed  in  the  arterufe*  But  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  fuch  a difference  as  that 
experiment  feems  to  make,  yet  ftvcral  reafons  incline  , 
me  to  think,  that  the  venous  blood,  inftead  of  being 
colder,  as  Dr  Black  maintains,  is  in  fad  fomewhat 
warmer,  than  the  arterial}  and  what  entirely  ovettuma 
his  opinion  i*,  that  no  experiment,  though  many  have 
been  made,  lias  ever  fhown  that  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  i«  higher  in  the  left  vcnticle  of  the  heart 
than  in  the  right,  which  mull  neceffarily  be  the  cafe, 
were  all  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  generated  in  the 
lungs. 

“ III.  Having  thus  rendered  it  improbable  that 
the  generation  of  animal  beat  (hould  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  lungs,  we  (hall  venture  a ftep  farther,  and 
endeavour  to  (how,  that  the  vital  fluid,  fo  far  fiom 
acquiring  all  its  heat  in  the  pulmonary  fyftem,  com- 
muuicates  no  iucou fid et able  portion  of  what  it  had  re- 
ceived ia  the  courfe  of  tue  circulation  to  the  air  al- 
ternately 
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temately  entering  into  that  organ  anJ  ifloiog  from  it. 
■r  Various  arc  the  argument*  which  tend  to  evince  this 
opinion.  Were  the  blood  heated  ui  the  lungs,  we 
Aiould  certainly  need  lets  of  their  function  in  a warm 
than  in  a cold  atmofphere  : but  we  are  taught  by  ex- 
perience, tliat  when  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  and  we 
wifh  to  be  cooled,  we  breathe  full  and- quick  ; and 
that  when  it  is  intenfdy  cold,  our  refpiration  is  flow 
and  languid  ; which,  were  tire  blood  heated  in  the 
lungs  by  the  adion  of  llic  air  upon  it,  furely  ihould 
not  be  the  cafe.  It  is  therefore  more  coufonaot  with 
rcafon  and  experience,  that  the  air  which  we  infpire, 
by  carrying  olf  a quantity  of  evolved  phtogifton  from 
the  lungs,  rather  contributes  to  diminish  than  increafe 
the  heat  of  breathing  animals.  Refpiration,  for  this 
rcafon,  has  been  very  properly  compared,  by  an  in- 
genious phyfiologitt,  IV  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  to 
the  blowing  of  bellows  on  a hot  body.  In  both  cafes 
a conlidcrablc  degree  of  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
air  : but  in  neither  can  the  air  be  Caid  to  generate 
any  heat;  for  if  it  did,  the  heat  of  breathing  animals 
fltould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  in- 
haled, and  a piece  of  inert  matter  heated  to  a certain 
degree  Ihould  become  hotter  by  ventilation. 

11  IV.  The  fcctus  in  «/rro,  according  to  Dr  Black's 
bypothefis,  genet ates  no  heat.  The  arguments  by 
which  he  fupports  that  pofition,  how  ingenious  foever 
they  may  be,  feem  not  luflicieirtly  cogent  to  produce 
convidion  • and  as  the  queflion  from  its  nature  hardly 
admits  of  any  dired  experiment,  our  reafoning  upon 
it  mud  ncccdarily  be  analogical.  Hence  ariles  our 
embarraffment  ; for,  as  the  difeovering  of  analogues 
depends  on  the  quickncfs  and  fertility  of  fancy,  and 
the  tiuth  of  all  analogical  ratiocination  on  the  acute- 
nefs  and  nicety  of  judgment,  two  powers  of  the  foul 
iicldom  united  in.  an  eminent  degree,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  arguments  of  this  kind,  which  to  one  man  feem 
uoanfwcmbk,  ihould  to  another  appear  futile. 

**  The  only  plaufibtc  objection  to  the.  generation 
nf  heat  in  the  fcctus,  is,  the  fuppofitiun  that  it  would 
in  a (hort  time  accumulate  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be- 
come incompatible  with  life. 

“ This  argument,  however,  is  more  fpecicus  than 
.olid;  for,  graating  that  the  cit dilation  which  is  ear- 
ned on  between  the  fuctus  and  the  mother,  tranfmits 
vciy  nearly  the  temperature  of  her  blood,  that  by 
no  means  entirely  fuperfedcs  the  ncccflily  of  heat  be- 
iug  generated  in  it.  Various  rcafon*  lead  to  this  opi- 
nion.— It  is  an  axiom,  that  heat  decrcafes  as  it  recedes 
.from  the  fourCe  from  which  it  fprang.  Now,  if  we 
adroit  for  a moment  Dr  Black's  opinioo,  and  believe 
the  heat  of  animals  to  be  generated  folely  in  the  lungs, 
is  it  not  obvious,  that  before  it  reaches  the  uterus, 
palTes  through  the  very  minute  tubes  by  which  that 
organ  is  connected  to  the  placenta,  circulates  through 
the  umbilical  veflels,  and  pervades  the  extieme  parts 
of  the  foetus,  it  mull  be  too  much  dimini Ihed  to  fup- 
port  that  equilibrium  which  obtains  in  every  part  of. 
the  living  fyftem.  Befldes,  as  the  foetus  in  utero  may 
properly  enough  be  accouotcd  a part  of  the  mother, 
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the  fame  objeAions  that  are  brought  again  ft  the  ge* 
neration  of  heat  in  it  would  hold  equally  good  againll 
the  production  of  heat  in  any  part  or  organ  of  her 
body,  except  the  lungs.  But  fuch  a multitude  cf 
accurate  thcvmometrical  obfervations  have  evinced  the 
partial  increafe  of  heat  in  local  inflammations,  that 
no  room  is  left  to  doubt,  that  in  every  individual  part 
of  the  vital  frame  heat  is  generated  ; and  if  the  foctua 
be,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  liable  to  topical  inflam* 
malion,  a thing  which  no  phyflulogiil  has  ever  pre- 
tended to  deny,  what  Ihaduw  of  rcafon  is  there  for 
doubting  that  fuch  affections  arc  accompanied  with  . 
the  fame  effeds  before  as  after  birth,  and  confcquently 
with  a partial  increafe  of  heat  ?”  ^ 

Our  author  having  now,  as  he  fuppofes,  refuted  the  or  Du- 
opinions  of  others,  after  fhowing  that  heat,  though  gud'a  the* 
generated , cannot  <u  annulate  in  the  fcctus,  proceeds  to  0I7- 
lay  down  his  own  theory,  which  depends  on  the  fol- 
io wi  ag  principles* 

1.  That  the  blood  does  contain  phlogtftnn. 

2.  That  this  plilogillon  is  evolved,  extricated,  or 
brought  into  a ftate*>f  activity  and  motion  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  blood- veflels  to  which  it  is  lubjtcicd  in 
the  courfe  of  circulation 

3.  That  the  evolution  of  phlogiftoiv  is  a caufe  which 
throughout  nature  produces  heat,  whether  that  heat 
be  apparently  excited  by  mixture,  fermentation,  per- 
cuflion,  friction,  inflammation,  ignition,  or  any  (uni- 

Ur  caufe.  a 

4*  That  this  heat,  which  mull  be  produced  in  con* 
fequencc  of  the  evolution  of  the  phlogiUon  from  the 
blood  of  different  animals,  is  in  all  probability  equal  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  hrat  which  tliefc  animals  in  any 
cafe  pofTefs  ( »).  ^ 

^ The  firft  and  (ecoad  of  thefe  proportions  will  rea* 
dily  be  granted  : but  the  third  is  liable  to  a very  great  to‘t. 
objection,  namely,  that  from  putrefying  bodies,  phlo- 
gitton  is  evolved  in  quantity  fuflicient  to  reduce  to  their 
metallic  form  the^alccs  of  fomc  metals  expofed  to  the  va- 
pour, as  Dr  Dugud  hath  acknowledged  ; yet  he  him- 
fclf  affirms,  that  no  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  putre- 
fying animat  fubftancea.  To  this  he  is  obliged  to  reply, 
that  phlogifton  is  extiicated  more  flowly  from  mixtures 
undergoing  the  putrid  fermentation,  than  from  fuch  as 
are  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  ones ; and  that 
the  voUlile  alkali  produced  from  putrefying  fubfUncca 
likewife  hinders  the  adion  of  the  phlogillon.  But  ; 

the  firft  part  of  this  aofwer  is  not  proved,  and  is  what 
he  himfelf  calls  only  a pitiable  ccnjetJure.  Neither  doth 
the  fccond  appear  to  be  well  founded ; for  putrefying 
fubflancts,  urine  excepted,  afford  but  little  volatile 
alkali ; and  even  putrid  urine  ilfelf,  which  affords  fuch 
a large  portion,  is  not  colder  thau  other  putrid  matters. 

It  is  however  needlcfs  to  infill  farther  on  this  theory, 
fince  his  fundamental  principle,  namely.  That  the  ve- 
nous blood  is  warmer  than  the  arterial,  hath  been 
fhown  to  be  falfo  by  Mr  Adair  Crawford,  of  whofo 
bypothefis  we  mull  now  give  an  accouut.  9 

This  gentleman,  who,  in  his  general  dodtine  of  heat,  Mr  Cnww. 
feems  to  agree  with  Dr  Irvin  of  Glafgow,  begins  with*0"4’1  **•* 

0 ory. 


(b)  Thefe  theories,  inferted  in  the  laft  edition  of  this  work,  we  thought  it  proper  to  retain,  as  there  feem*  ftijl 
a Poflibilitj  of  the  phlogiflic  dodrinc  regaining  its  ground,  though  now  threatened  with  being  expelled  from  ihc. 
fytlcm  ot  nature.  A particular  account  of  the  difputc  concerning  Phlogiston  is  givcQ  under  that,  article*. 
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an  explanation  of  hia  term*.  The  words  beat  and 
Jire%  he  tdl*  us,  are  ambiguous.  Heat  in  common 
language  has  a double  figni  neat  ion.  It  is  ufed  indif- 
criminately  to  exprefa  a fenfation  of  the  mind,  and  an 
unknown  principle,  whether  we  call  it  a quality  or  a 
JubJance , which  ts  the  exciting  caufe  of  that  fenfation. 
The  latter,  he,  with  Dr  Irvin,  call*  abfolute  heat ; 
the  former,  fenfible  beat.  The  following  arc  the  ge- 
neral fa&s  upon  which  his  experiment*  are  founded. 

1.  Heat  i*  contained  in  great  quantities  in  all  bodies 
when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 

a.  Heat  ha*  a conftant  tendency  to  diffufe  itfclf 
over  all  bodies,  till  they  arc  brought  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  fenfible  heat. 

3.  If  the  parts  of  the  fame  homogeneous  body  have 
the  fame  degree  of  fenfible  heat,  the  quantities  of  ab- 
solute heat  will  be  proportionable  to  the  bulk  or  quan- 
tity of  matter.  Thu*  the  quantity  of  abfolutc  heat 
contained  in  two  pounds  of  water,  mud  be  conceived 
to  be  double  of  tliat  which  is  contained  in  one  pound, 
when  at  the  fame  temperature. 

4.  The  mercurial  thermometers  an  accurate  mea- 
jure  of  the  comparative  quantities  of  abfolutc  heat 
which  are  communicated  to  the  fame  homogeneous 
bodies  or  feparated  from  them,  as  long  as  fitch  bo- 
dies continue  in  the  fame  form.  If  therefore  the  fen- 
fible  heat  of  a body,  as  meafured  by  the  mercurial 
thermometer,  were  to  be  diminilhed  the  one  half,  or 
the  one  third,  or  in  any  given  proportion,  the  abfo- 
lute  beat  would  be  diminiibed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

5.  The  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
which  are  communicated  to  different  bodies,  or  fepara- 
ted from  them,  cannot  be  determined  in  a direct  man- 
ner by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of 
a pound  of  mercury  be  raifed  one  degree,  and  that 
of  a pound  of  water  one  degree,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that 
equal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  water  and  the  mercury.  [See  Hsat  and 
Thermomitea.]  — If  a pint  of  mercury  at  too®  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  50“',  the  change 
produced  in  the  heat  of  the  mefeury  will  be  to  that 

roduccd  in  the  water  as  three  to  two : from  which 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  a pint  of 
mercury  is  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  as  two 
to  three;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  comparative 
quantities  of  their  abfolute  beats  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portionable to  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  their 
fenfible  heats,  when  they  are  mixed  together  at  diffe- 
rent temperatures.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  thofe  mixtures  which  generate  fenfible  heat  or 
cold  by  chemical  action. 

.From  the  above  pofition,  fays  Mr  Crawford,  it  fol- 
lows, that  equal  weights  of  heterogeneous  fubftances, 
as  air  and  water,  having  the  lame  temperature,  may 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  neat.  There 
mud,  therefore,  be  certain  effential*  differences  in  the 
nature  of  bodies,  in  confequence  of  which  fome  have 
the  power  of  collecting  and  retaining  the  clement  of 
fire  in  greater  quantities  than  oilier*,  and  thefe  diffe- 
rences he  call*  throughout  hi*  treatife  the  capacities  of 
bodies  for  containing  heat. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  faifts,  our  author 
gives  an  account  of  a number  of  experiments  made, 
N° 149* 


in  order  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 
contained  in  different  bodies.  Thefe  experiments 
were  made  by  mixing  the  bodies  to  be  examined  with 
water,  heated  to  different  degrees;  and  by  the  tem- 
perature of  - the  mixture,  he  found  the  proportion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  bodies  for  containing  heat,  to  wa- 
ter, and,  of  confequence,  to  one  another.  Thus  he 
found  the  capacity  of  wheat  for  containing  heat  to 
be  to  that  of  water  as  r to  2.9  ; and,  of  confequence, 
the  abfolute  heats  of  the  two  fubftances  to  be  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  abfolute  heat  of  oats  to  that 
of  water  he  found  as  1 to  2f  ; of  barley,  a*  1 to  2.4  ; 
of  beans,  as  1 to  1.6 ; of  flefh,  as  1 to  1.3  ; of  milk, 
as  1 to  i.t  | and  of  a mixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  from  a (beep,  as  25.4  to  24.4.  By  other  experi- 
ments he  determined,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  venous 
blood  was  to  that  of  yrater  only  as  100  to  112, 
whereas  the  abfolute  heat  of  arterial  blood  was  to 
that  of  water  as  too  to  97.08. 

By  experiments  made  with  air  of  different  kinds 
contained  in  bladders,  and  immerfed  in  water,  he  found 
that  the  abfolute  heat  of  atmofphcrical  air  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  being  to  that  of  water  as  18.6  to  1 ; that 
of  dcphlogifticatcd  air  was  (till  greater,  being  to  the 
heat  of  common  atmofphcrical  air  as  4.6  to  1.  The 
heat  of  phlogifticated  and  fixed  air  was  much  lefs;  that 
of  the  latter,  particularly,  being  to  the  heat  of  atmo- 
fpherical  air  only  as  l to  67. 

From  other  experiments  made  on  metals,  Mr  Craw- 
ford concludes,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  tin,  in  its 
metallic  (late,  is  to  that  of  water  as  1 to  14.7  ; but  the 
heat  of  calcined  tin  is  to  that  of  water  as  1 to  10.4.  In 
like  manner,  the  heat  of  iron  was  to  that  of  water  on- 
ly as  i to  8 | but  that  of  the  calx  of  iron  was  to  the 
heat  of  water  as  » to  3.1,  Sec.  And  from  thefe  expe- 
riments he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  more  phlogifton  that 
is  added  to  any  body,  the  lefs  is  its  capacity  for  con- 
taining heat. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  deduces  the  fol- 
lowing theory  of  animal  heat. — “ It  has  been  proved, 
tint  the  air,  which  is  exfpired  from  the  lungs  of 
animals,  contains  lefs  abfolutc  heat  than  'that  which 
is  inhaled  in  infpiration.  It  has  been  Ihown,  particu- 
larly, that  in  the  proccfs  of  refpiration,  atmofphcrical 
air  is  converted  into  fixed  air  ; and  that  the  abfolute 
heat  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  67  to  1. 

" Since  therefore  the  fixed  air  which  is  exhaled  by 
exfpi ration  is  found  to  contain  only  the  one  fixty- 
feventh  part  of  the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the 
atmofphcrical  air  previous  to  infpiration,  it  follows, 
that  the  lattea  muft  neceflarity  depolit  a very  great 
proportion  of  its  abfolutc  heat  in  the  lungs.  It  has 
moreover  been  Ihown,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  florid 
arterial  blood  is  to  that  of  venous  as  1 to  10.  And 
hence,  as  the  blood,  which  is  returned  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  to  the  heart,  has  the  quantity  of  its  abfolute 
heat  increafcd,  it  is  evident  that  it  muft  have  acquired 
this  heat  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  proccfs  of  refpiration, 
a quantity  of  abfolutc  heal  is  feparated  from  the  air 
and  ahforbed  by  the  blood. 

4i  That  heat  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpiration, 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  experiment  with  phlogifti- 
cated air  | from  which,  compared  with  Dr  PricflUey’s 
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Hfeat.  difcoveries,  It  Is  manifiM*,  that  the  power  of  any  fpc- 
“ * . cie*  of  air  In  fupporting  animal  life,  I*  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  atfolute  hrrt  which  It  con- 
tain;*, and  iff  Coutcqucntly  proportion.!  1,-le  to  tlu  quan 
. tity  which  it  is  capable  of  departing  in  the  lungs. 

44  The  truth  of  this  conclHion  will  perhaps  appear 
in  a clearer  light  from  the  following  calculation,  by 
which  we  may  form  f>.»re  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
yielded  by  atmoi'phc rical  air  wlnn  it  is  converted  into 
fixed  air,  and  alio  of  that  which  is  abforbed  during 
the  convprfion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

44  We  have  feen,  that  the  fame  heat  which  raifes 
atmr  fpherical  air  ouc  degree,  will  raife  fixed  air  nearly 
67  degrees;  and  conkquently  that  the  fame  heat 
which  raifes  atmofpherical  air  any  given  number  of  de- 
grees, will  raife  fixed  air  the  fame  number  of  degrees 
multiplied  by  67.  In  the  Pcterfburgh  experiment  of 
freezing  quickfilver,  the  heat  was  diminifhed  200  de- 
grees below  the  common  tcmpciaturc  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that  atmofpherical 
air,  when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  contains  at  leall  200  degrees  of  heat.  Hence, 
if  a certain  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  not  in  con- 
tact with  any  body  that  would  immediately  carry  off 
the  heat,  fhould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  fixed  air, 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would  raife 
the  latter  200  degrees  multiplied  by  67,  or  *3400 
degrees.  And  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  being  1050, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  yielded 
by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into  fixed 
air,  is  fuch  (if  it  were  not  difljpatcd)  as  would  raife 
the  air  fo  changed  to  more  thau  1 2 times  the  heat  of 
red-hot  iron. 

44  If  therefore  the  abfolutc  heat  which  is  difengaged 
from  the  air  in  refpiration,  were  not  abforbed  by  the 
blood,  a very  great  degree  of  fenfiblc  heat  would  be 
produced  in  the  lungs. 

44  Again,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  fame  heat 
which  raifes  venous  blood  1 1 5 degrees,  will  raife  ar- 
terial only  too  degrees;  and  conlcquently,  that  the 
fame  heat  which  raifes  venous  hlood  any  given  num- 
ber of  degrees,  will  raife  arterial  a Icfs  number,  in  the 
proportion  of  too  to  1 15,  or  20  to  23.  But  we  know 
that  venous  blood  contains  at  leaft  230  degrees  of  heat. 
Hence,  if  a certain  quantity  of  venous  blood,  not  in 
contatf  with  any  body  that  would  immediately  fupply 
it  with  heat,  fhould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  arterial, 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would 
raife  the  latter  only  or  230  degrees,  or  200  de- 
grees ; and  consequently  the  fenfiblc  heat  would  fuffer 
a diminution  equal  to  the  difference  between  230  and 
* 20c,  or  30  degrees.  But  the  common  temperature  of 

blod  is  96 : when,  therefore,  venous  blood  is  con- 
verted into  arterial  in  the  lungs,  if  it  were  not  fupplied 
by  the  air  with  a quantity  of  heat  proportionable  to 
the  change  which  it  undergoes,  its  fenfiblc  heat  would 
be  dim. milled  30  degrees,  or  it  would  fall  from  9 6 
to  66.  * 

44  That  a quantity  of  heat  is  detached  fiom  the  air, 
and  communicated  torhc  blood,  in  rcfpiraiion,  is  more- 
over fupported  by  the  experiments  with  metals  and 
their  calces:  from  which  it  appears,  that  when  bodies 
are  joined  to  phlogiflon,  they  lofe  a portion  of  their 
abtolute  heat;  and  that,  when  the  phlogiilon  is  again 
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difengaged,  they  reabforb  an  equal  portion  of  heat  from  Heat, 
thc  lurreuruiing  bodies. 

“ Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr  Prieltley, 
that  in  refpiration,  phlogiiton  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  and  combined  with  the  air.  During  thijpro- 
ctfs,  therefore,  a quantity  of  abfolutc  heat  mart  uecef- 
farily  be  difenga^ed  from  the  air  by  the  action  of  the 
phhgifton  ; the  blood,  at  the  fame  raomeut,  being  left 
at  liberty  to  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which  the 
air  had  depofited. 

“ And  hence  animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
procefi  limilar  to  a chemical  ilrftivc  attra&icn.  The 
air  is  received  into  the  luntfs,  containing  a great  quan- 
tity of  abfolutc  hi  at.  The  blood  is  returned  from 
the  extremities,  highly  impregnated  with  phlogiiton. 

The  aittaction  of  the  air  to  the  phlogiiton  i*  greater 
than  that  of  the  blood.  This  principle  will,  there- 
fore, leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air.  By  the 
addition  of  the  phlogiilon,  the  air  is  obliged  to  depo- 
fit  a part  of  its  abfolutc  heat ; and  as  the  capacity  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  fame  moment  increafcd  by  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  phlogiilon,  it  will  inftantjy  unite  with 
that  portion  of  heat  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  air. 

44  We  learn  from  Dr  Prieltley**  experiments  with  re- 
fpc&  to  refpiration,  that  aiterial blood  has  a itiong  at- 
traction to  phlogiiton  : it  will  confcqucntly,  during 
the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  fiom  thofc  parts 
which  retain  it  withlcafk  force,  or  from  the  putrefeent 
parts  of  the  fyllem  : and  hence  the  venous  blood, 
when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found  to  be  highly 
impregnated  with  phlogiilon.  By  this  impregnation, 
its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminifhed.  In  pro- 
portion,* therefore,  as  the  hlood,  which  had  been  de- 
phlogiiticatcd  by  the  proccfs  of  refpiration,  becomes 
again  combined  with  phlogiiton  in  the  courfe  of  the 
circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufc  it  over  the 
whole  fyftem.  * 

41  Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  refpiration,  the  hlood 
is  continually  difeharging  phlogiiton  and  absorbing 
heat ; and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is  con- 
tinually imbibing  phlogiilon  and  emitting  heat. 

44  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  as  the  blood,  by 
its  impregnation  with  phlogiilon,  has  its  capacity  for 
containing  heat  diminilhed  ; fo,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
parts  of  the  fyflcm  from  which  it  rtceives  this  prin- 
ciple, will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
created,  and  will  confequently  abfoeb  heat. 

44  Now’  if  the  changes  in  the  capacities,  and  the 
quantities  of  matter  changed  in  a given  time,  were 
fuch,  that  the  whole  of  the  abfolutc  heat  feparated 
from  the  blood  were  abforbed,  it  is  manifeft  that  no 
part  of  the  heat  which  i*  received  in  the  lungs  would 
become  fenfiblc  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

44  That  this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  will,  1 think, 
be  evident  from  the  following  conliderations : 

44  We  know  that  fcnfible  heat  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ; and  we  have  proved  by  ex- 
periment. that  a quantity  of  abfolutc  heat  is  commu- 
nicated to  that  fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  is  again  difen- 
gaged  from  it  in  its  progrefa  through  the  fyllem.  If, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  abfolutc  heat,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  blood,  were  abfotbed  by  thofc  parts 
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of  the  fyflem  from  which  il  receives  the  phlogillon,  it 
/ ' would  be  neceflary  10  have  recouffe  to  fomc  other 

caufe,  to  account  for  the  fcnfible  heat  which  ti  pro- 
duced in  the  circulation.  But  by  the  rule*  of  philo- 
fophifing,  we  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fuffident  to  ex- 
plain 1 he  appearances}  for  nature  delights  in  fimplicity, 
and  affedts  not  the  pomp  of  fuperfluous  caufes. 

“ We  may,  therefore,  fafely  conclude,  that  the  ab- 
folute  heat  which  is  fcparatrd  from  the  air  in  refpira- 
tion,  and  abforbed  by  the  blood,  u the  true  caufe  of 
animal  heat. 

“ It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  granted,  that  thofc  parts 
of  the  fyflem  which  communicate  phlogillon  to  the 
blued.  will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
crcafcd  ; and  therefore,  that  a part  of  the  abfolute 
heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  blood  will  br  ab- 
forbed. 

“ But  from  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes 
fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is  manifetl 
that  the  portion  of  heat  which  is  thus  abforbed  is 
very  inconfkiertble. 

" It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  blood,  in  its  pro- 
grefb  through  the  fyftem,  gives  out  the  heat  which  it 
had  received  from  the  air  in  the  lungs:  a fmall  portion 
of  this  heat  is  abforbed  by  thofe  particles  which  im- 
part the  phlogiiton  to  the  blood  ; the  reft  becomes 
redundant,  01  is  converted  into  moving  and  fcqfiblc 
9 heat.” 

Thrfuhjeft  Mr  Crawford’s  theory,  which  doth  not  eflentially 
fti'i  ui.ctr-  from  Dr  Black's,  Teems  to  be  the  beft  that  hath 

u,a*  yet  appeared.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which 
feems  common  to  them  all,  and  which,  even  on  Mr 
Crawford’s  principles,  Teems  not  to  admit  of  folution. 

If  animal  heat  entirely  depends  on  fomething  peculiar 
to  a living  body,  why  doth  it  fometimes  continue  af- 
ter life  hath  ceafed  ? If  heat  depends  on  the  evolution 
of  phlogiiton  by  the  action  ot  the  blood- vcfft  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Dugud,  why  (liould  it  remain  when 
thefe  vtffels  ceafc  to  aft,  as,  according  to  DrDugud 
bimfrlf,  it  fometimes  doth?  If,  according  to  Mr  Craw- 
ford, it  is  every  moment  attracted  from  the  air,  why  is 
it  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  refpiration  ? Or,  if 
fixed  air  contains  fuch  a (mail  proportion  of  abfolute 
heat  as,  by  Mr  Crawford's  experiments,  it  feems  to  do, 
why  doth  it  impart  fuch  a ftrong  and  tailing  degree  of 
heat  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  arc  killed  by  it  ? Sec 
Blood,  n,J  31. 

Other  objeftions  have  been  made  by  Mr  Pearfou, 
which  are  related  in  the  Medical  Journal.  They  arc 
founded  on  fomc  appearances  found  on  the  diffeftion 
of  morbid  bodies;  where  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  even  the  lungs  themfelves,  have 
been  totally  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  and  yet  the  perfon 
has  furvived  for  fomc  time.  In  thefe  cafes,*  however, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  blood  had  dill  an  opportunity 
of  abforbing  the  vital  principle  from  the  air,  which 
might  make  thofe  produce  heat  alfo  by  fome  mecha- 
nifm  unknown  to  us.  The  whole  of  Dr  Crawford’s 
doftrine  of  latent  heat  has  alfo  been  attacked  in  a 
Trcatife  by  Mr  Leopold  Vacca  Berlinghieri.  His 
objeftions  are  derived  from  the  calculations  of  Dr 
Ctawfotd  himfclf ; but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
-our  entiling  into  this  difpute. 

Internal  H&j*  of  the  Eailh.  That  there  is  a very 
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con  fulcra  ble  degree  of  heat  always  felt  in  digging  to  H«at. 
great  depths  in  the  earth,  is  agreed  upon  by  ail  natu-  " 
rslids : but  the  quantity  of  this  heat  hath  fddora  been 
nieafured  in  any  part;  much  lefs  is  it  known,  whether 
in  digging  to  an  equal  depth  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  heat  is  found  always  the  fame.  In  digging 
mines,  wells.  See.  they  find  that  at  a little  depth  below 
the  furface  it  feels  cold.  A little  lower  it  is  colder 
Hill,  as  being  beyond  any  immediate  influence  of  the 
fun’s  rays  ; info  much  that  water  will  free*:  almoft  at 
any  feafon  of  the  year  : but  when  we  go  to  the  depth 
of  40  or  50  feet,  it  begin j to  grow  warm,  fo  that  no 
ice  can  bear  it ; and  then  the  deeper  we  go,  ftill  the 
greater  the  heat,  until  at  1st  refpiration  grows  diffi- 
cult, and  the  candles  go  out. 

This  heat  of  the  earth  hath  been  rarioufly  explain- 
ed Some  have  had  recourfc  to  an  immenfc  body  of 
fire  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  a central  fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the 
generation,  vegetation,  nutrition,  See.  of  foffil  and 
vegetable  bodies.  But  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  fome  mines  himfclf,  fufpeft*  that  this  degree 
of  heat,  at  Waft  in  fomc  of  them,  may  arife  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  minejals  generated  therein.  To 
confirm  this,  he  intlanccs  a mineral  of  a vitriolic  kind, 
dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England, 
which  by  the  bare  affufion  of  common  water  will  grows 
fo  hot,  that  it  will  almoff  take  fire. — Thefe  hypothe- 
cs are  liable  to  the  following  objections.  1.  If  there 
is  within  the  earth  a body  of  actual  fire,  it  feems  dif- 
ficult to  (how  why  that  fire  fhould  not  continue  and 
moulder  away  the  outer  (hell  of  earth,  till  either  the 
earth  was  totally  dcllroyed,  or  the  fire  cxiinguifhed. 

2.  If  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  i«  owing  to  the 
action  of  water  upon  mineral  fubitances,  that  action, 
through  time  mull  have  ceafcd,  and  the  heat  have  to- 
tally vanilhed  ; but  we  have  no  reafen  to  think  that 
the  beat  of  the  earth  is  any  thing  lefs  juft  now  than  it 
was  a thoufand  years  ago.  The  phenomenon  is  eafily 
explained  by  the  proportions  laid  down  under  the  ar- 
ticle Heat.  If  heat  is  nothing  clfe  than  a certain  mode 
of  action  in  the  ethereal  fluid,  or  the  matter  of  light,  by 
which  it  flows  out  from  a body  in  all  direftions  as  ra- 
dii drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a, 
circle  ; it  will  then  follow,  that  if  an  opaque  body 
abforhs  any  confidcrable  quantity  of  light,  it  mull  nc- 
ccffarily  grow  hot.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  The- 
body  can  hold  no  more  than  a certain  quantity  of 
ethereal  matter ; if  more  is  continually  forcing  itfclf  in, 
that  which  haa  already  entered  muff  go  out.  But  it 
cannot  eafily  get  out,  becaufe  it  is  hindered  by  the 
particles  of  the  body  among  which  it  is  detained.  It 
makes  an  effort  therefore  in  all  direftions  to  feparate 
thefe  particles  from  each  other;  and  hence  the  body 
expands,  and  the  effort  of  the  fluid  to  efcape  is  felt 
when  we  put  our  hands  on  the  body,  which  we  theta 
fay  is  hot.  Now,  as  the  earth  is  perpetually  abforbi/ig 
the  ethereal  matt**,  which  comes  from  the  fun  in  an 
immenfe  ftream,  and  which  we  call  his  fight,  it  is  plain, 
that  every  pore  of  it  mull  have  been  filled  with  this 
matter  long  ago.  The  quantity  that  is  lodged  in  the 
earth,  therefore,  mufl  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
feparate  its  particles  from  each  other,  and  confequeot- 
ly  muff  make  it  hot.  The  atmofphere,  which  is  perpe- 
tually receiving  that  portion  of  the  ethereal  matter 

which 
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Heat,  which  ifluti  from  the  earth,  counteract  the  force  of  the  Pains  and  Terror*  of  Death,  Arraignment,  dec. 

H<ath'  the  internal  heat,  and  cools  the  external  furface  of  the  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  juft  and  legal  Government 
T ~ earth,  and  fora  confidcrablc  way  down}  and  hence  the  of  thefe  Kingdom*  both  in  Church  and  State,  1663, 
earth  for  20  or  30  feet  down,  (hows  none  of  that  heat  umu.  The  rcafon  why  fuch  writer*  as  our  author 
which  is  felt  at  greater  depths.  See  Heat.  continue  to  be  read,  and  will  probably  always  be  read. 

Heat,  in  medicine.  Great  heat*  are  not  fo  much  is  not  only  bccaufc  Hifiona  quoquo  moda  fcripta  deleSat  $ 
the  immediate,  as  the  remote,  caufe  of  a general  Gck-  but  alfo  bccaufc  in  the  meaneft  hiftorian  there  will  al- 
nef*,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpofing  the  juice*  to  ways  be  found  forae  farts,  of  which  there  will  be  no 
putrefartion  ; especially  among  foldiers  and  perfons  caufe  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which  yet  will  not  be 
expofed  the  whole  day  to  the  fun  : for  the  greateft  found  in  the  bell.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps  had 
heat*  are  feldom  found  to  produce  epidemic  diftafci,  nothing  but  pamphlets  and  newfpapcrs  to  compile 
till  the  perfpiration  is  flopped  by  wet  clothes,  fogi,  from,  frequently  relates  facia  that  throw  light  upon 
dews,  damps,  8cc.  and  then  fotne  bilious  or  putrid  dif*  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  which  Clareudon,  though 
temper  is  the  certain  confcquence,  as  fluxes  and  ardent  he  drew  ever}-  tiling  from  the  moft  authentic  records, 
intermitting  fevers.  Ncvcrthclefs,  it  mull  be  allowed,  ha*  omitted. 

that  heats  have  fometimes  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  the  Heath  (Thomas),  an  aldermen  of  Exeter,  and 
more  immediate  caufe  of  particular  difbrdcrs;  as  when  father  of  John  Heath,  Efq;  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
centinela  have  betn  placed  without  cover  or  frequent  Common  pleas,  was  author  of  An  Eflay  towards  a 
telicfs  in  fcorching  heats;  or  when  troops  march  or  arc  new  Englifh  Verfion  of  the  book  of  Job  from  the 
cxercifcd  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  or  when  people  im-  original  Hebrew,  with  fome  account  of  his  Life,  1755, 
prudently  lie  down  and  fleep  in  the  fun.  All  thefe  8vo. — His  brother  Benjamin,  a lawyer  of  eminence, 
circumflancr*  are  apt  to  bring  on  diftempetB,  varying  and  town  clerk  of  Exeter,  was  likewife  an  author; 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  begin*  and  wrote,  1.  An  Eflay  towards  a demoaftrative  Proof 
ning  of  fummer,  thefe  errors  pioduce  inflammatory  fe-  of  the  Divine  Exillence,  Unity,  and  Attributes;  to 
vers  ; and  in  autumn,  a remitting  fever  or  dyfentery.  which  is  premifed,  A fhort  Defence  of  the  Argument 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  cffc&sof  immoderate  heat*,  commonly  called  a priori , 1740.  2.  The  Cafe  of  the 

commanders  have  found  it  expedient  fo  to  order  the  County  of  Devon  with  refpert  to  the  Confequences  of 
marches,  that  the  men  come  to  their  ground  before  the  the  New  Excife  Duly  on  Cyder  and  Perry.  Publiihed 
heat  of  the  day  ; and  to  jp've  ftiirt  orders,  that  none  by  the  dirertion  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a 
of  them  fleep  cut  of  their  tents,  which,  ip  fixed  en-  General  Meeting  of  that  County  to  fuperintend  the 
campments,  may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  ftiadc  them  Application  for  the  Repeal  of  that  Duty,  1763,  4to. 
from  the  fun.  It  is  likewife  a rule  of  great  importance  3.  AW  Jive  LcQumcs  ad  Tragiconan  Gr*ct>rum  vtlentm, 
to  have  the  foldiers  excrcifcd  before  the  cool  of  the  JEfehyU%  &c.  1752,  4to  ; a work  which  places  the  au- 
morning  is  over;  for  by  that  means  not  only  the  fullry  thor’s  learning  and  critical  (kill  in  a very  confpicuoui 
I.eats  are  avoided,  but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the  light.  The  fame  folidity  of  judgment  apparent  in  the 
fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear  preceding,  diftinguifhed  the  author’s  lull  produrtioo. 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Lailly,  in  very  hot  weather,  it  4.  A Revifal  of  Shakefpeare’s  Text,  wherein  the  ah 
has  often  been  found  proper  to  (horten  the  ccntincls  terations  introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modem 
duty,  when  obliged  to  (land  in  the  fun.  editors  and  critics  are  paticularly  confldcred,  1 765, 

Heath,  in  botany.  See  Ertca.  8vo.  % 

Berry  bearing  Hcaih.  See  Empetruin.  HEATHENS,  i ^matters  of  religion.  Sec  Pa* 

HEATH  (James),  an  Engliflr  hiftorian,  was  bom  cans. 

1629  at  London;  where  his  father,  who  was  the  king’s  HEAVEN,  literally  fignifies  the  expanfc  of  the  fir- 
cutler,  lived.  He  was  educated  at  Wcftminfter  fchool,  mameni,  furrounding  our  earth,  and  extended  every 
and  became  a (ludcnt  of  Chrift- church,  Oxford,  in  way  to  an  immenfe  diftance. 

1646.  In  1648,  he  wav  ejerted  from  thence  by  the  Heaven,  among  Chriftian  divines  and  philofophcrs, 
parliament  vifitor*  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal  is  confldcred  as  a place  in  fome  remote  part  of  inlinite 
caufe  ; lived  upon  his  patrimony  till  it  was  almoft  fpace,  in  which  the  omniprefent  Deity  is  faid  to  af- 
fpent ; and  then  marrying,  was  obliged  to  write  books  ford  a nearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  himfclf, 
and  corrert  the  prefs  in  order  to  maintain  his  family,  and  a more  fenflblc  manifeftation  of  his  glory,  than 
He  died  of  a confurnption  and  dropfy  at  London  in  in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  often  call* 
Auguft  1664,  and  left  fevcral  children  to  the  pari(h.  cd  the  rmpjreant  from  that  fplendor  with  which  it 
His  principal  publications  weic,  1.  A brief  Chronicle  is  fuppofed  to  be  invefted  ; and  of  this  place  the  in- 
of  the  late  Intcftine  War  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  fpired  writers  give  us  the  moft  noble  and  magnificent 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c.  1661,  8vo;  a f-  deferiptions. 

terwards  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  completed  from  The  Pagans  confldcred  heaven  as  the  rcfidcnce  only 
■ #*37  ((^14663,  in  four  parts,  1663,  in  a thick  8vo.  of  the  celeiiial  gods,  into  which  no  mortals  were  ad* 
To  this  was  again  added  a continuation  from  1663  to  mitted  after  death,  unlefs  they  were  deifted.  As  for 
1675  by  Johnrhilips,  nephew  by  the  mother  to  Mil-  the  fouls  of  good  men,  they  were  configued  to  tbc  cly* 
ton,  1676,  folio.  2.  Flagellum:  or,  The  Life  and  fun  fields.  Sec  ELrtMN-Fieldj, 

Death,  Birth  and  Burial,  of  Oliver  Cromwcfl,  the  late  Heaven,  among  aftroaomers,  called  alfo  the  aethercal 
Ufarpcr,  1663.  The  third  edition  came  out  with  ad-  and  (tarry  heaven,  is  that  immenfe  region  wherein  the 
ditions  in  1665,  8vo.  3.  A New  Book  of  I*oyal  liars,  planets,  and  comets,  arc  difpofed.  See  jiifkoNo* 
Englilh  Martyrs  and  ConfciTors,  who  have  endured  arr,  pcjjim. 
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J"***1''  This  is  what  Moles  calls  the  jirmamnt,  fpcakiag  of  functions  which  the  fuperiors  perform  at  folemn  feafls,.  HtUop 

it  as  the  woik  of  the  fecond  d*y*s  creation  ; at  lead  it  and  other  extraordinary  occafiona.  The  word  is  form-  ( B 

is  thoa  the  word  ypn  is  ufudly  retidetcd  by  his  inter-  cd  of  the  Greek  which  fignilies  the  number  HcjrA‘  “ 

preters ; though  lomewliat  abu  lively,  to  countenance  /even ; of  ***•» /even. 

their  own  notion  of  the  heavens  being  firm  or  folid.  The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  benefices 
'Hie  word,  it  is  certain,  properly  fignifles  no  more  which  become  vacant  during  his  week ; though  it  is 
than  expan fc  or  cxtcnlion  ; a term  very  well  adapted  ulually  looked  upon  as  an  abufe. 
by  the  prophet  to  the  impreffion  which  the  heavens  In  cathedrals,  the  hebdomadary  was  a canon  or 
make  on  our  fenfrs  ; whence,  in  other  parts  of  ferip-  prebendary,  who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir. 


ture,  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a curtain,  or  a lent 
ilretched  out  to  dwell  in*  The  LXX  firft  added  to 
this  idea  of  expanlion  that  of  firm  or  folid  ; render* 
ing  it  by  etfu^a,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  thofc 
times  5 in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  mo- 
dern tranflators. 

The  later  philosophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Kircher,  &c. 
have  eafily  dcmontl  rated  this  heaven  not  to  be  folid,  but 
fluid  ; but  they  llill  fuppofe  it  full,  or  perfectly  denfe, 
without  any  vacuity,  3nd  cantoned  out  into  many  vor- 
tices.  But  others  have  overturned  not  only  the  fo- 

lidily,  but  the  fuppofed  plenitude,  of  the  heavens*  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  abundantly  fhown  the  heavens  void 
of  almoft  all  refinance,  and,  coufequctilly,  of  almofl  all 
matter  : this  lie  proves  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
eeleftial  bodies;  from  the  planets  pcrfilting  in  their 
motions  without  any  fcniible  diminution  of  their  vc* 
locity  ; and  the  comets  freely  palfing  in  all  directions 
towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Heaven,  taken  in  a general  fenfc,  for  the  whole  ex- 
panse between  our  eailh  and  the  remotelt  regions  of 
the  fixed  liars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts,  according  to  the  matter  found  therein  ; viz.  the 
atmofphcrc,  or  aerial  heaven,  poftclTcd  by  air;  and  the 
ethereal  heaven,  poflefled  by  a thin,  unrcfilling  me- 
dium, called  either, 

Hf.avcm  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  aftronomy, 
foi  an  orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the  tethmal  heaven. 

The  ancient  aftronomers  afTnrntd  as  many  different 
heavens  as  they  ohferved  different  motions  thcicin. 
Thtfc  they  fuppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  they 
could  not  other  wife  fuftain  the  bSlits  fixed  in  them ; and 
iy helical,  that  being  the  mod  proper  form  for  motion. 
Thus  we  had  feven  heavens  for  the  feven  planets;  viz. 
the  heavens  of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  eighth  was  for  the 
fixed  ilars,  which  they  particularly  called  i\w/rmument. 
Ptolemy  adds  a ninth  heaven,  which  he  called  the 
mum  mohite.  After  him  two  cryflallinc  heavens  were 
added  by  king  Alphonfus,  &c.  to  account  for  fomc  ir- 
regularities in  the  motions  of  the  other  heavens  : and 
la lUy,  an  empyrean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole, 
for  the  rcfidcrice  of  the  Deity;  which  made  the  num- 
ber twelve.  But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens, 
according  as  their  different  views  and  hypothrfes  requi- 
red* Eudoxus  fuppofed  23,  Calippus  30,  Regiomon- 
tanus 33,  Aiiiloile  47,  and  Fracalicr  no  lefs  than  70. 
It  mud  be  added,  however,  that  the  ailronomcrs  did 
not  much  concern  themfdves  whether  the  heavens 
they  thus  allow  of  were  real  or  not  ; provided  they 
ferved  a purpofe  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  celcilial 
motions,  and  agreed  with  the  phenomena. 

HEBDOMADARY,  Hebdomadarius,  or  Heb- 
domad! l*s,  a member  of  a chapter  or  convent,  whofe 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rthcarfe  the 
antbetns  and  prayers,  and  to  perform  the  ufual 


and  the  iufpeCtion  of  the  officers  for  his  weeks 

In  monallcries,  the  hcbd.imadary  i»  he  who  wait*  at 
table  for  a wick,  or  other  dated  period ; directs  and 
afliils  the  cook,  &c. 

IiEBDOM  E,  a folemn ity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenians  fung  hymns 
to  hi#  praife,  and  carried  in  their  handbl>n«Uv:ht.b  of  laurcL 
The  word  tigi^fies  the  /event!)  this  fulcunmty  be- 

ing ohferved  on  the  feventh  day  of  every  lunar  month. 

HEBE,  in  ancient  mythology,  a goddifs,  the  idc^ 
of  whom,  among  the  Romans,  fee  ms  to  have  been 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  ctun.il  youth,  or  an  im- 
mortality of  blifs;  agreeably  to  which,  flic  is  repre- 
fented  on  a gem,  iu  the  great  duke’s  collection  at  Flo- 
rence, with  a young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a 
little  bowl;  or,  accoiding  to  Milton’s  expreffion, 
*4  (Quaffing  immortality  and  joy.”  She  is  fabled  to 
havcbcen  a daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juuo.  According 
to  fomc  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Juno  only,  who  con- 
ceived het  after  eating  lettuces.  As  fhe  wa«  fair  and 
always  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  (lie  was  called  the  god- 
defs  of  youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to 
all  the  gods.  She  was  difmifTcdfiom  her  office  by-  Ju- 
piter, bccaufc  fhe  fell  down  in  au  indecent  poilurc  as 
fhe  was  pouring  nettar  tp  the  gods  at  a grand  feilival; 
and  Ganymede#,  the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  fuccccdcd 
her  as  cup-bcarcr.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother 
to  prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  luruafs  her  peacocks 
whenever  requifite.  When  Hercules  was  taifed  to  the 
rank  of  a god,  he  was  reconciled  to  Juno  by  marrying 
her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Altxi- 
arca  and  Anicctus.  As  Hefie  had  the  power  of  rc- 
iloring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  fhe,  at 
the  initancc  of  her  hufband,  performed  that  kind  of- 
fice to  Iolaus  his  friend.  Hebe  was  wurfhlppcd  at 
Sicyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under 
that  of  Juvcijtas. 

HEBENSTRETIA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  djdvnamia  clafr 
of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the^Hth  order,  aggregate).  The  calyx  is  enutginated, 
and  divided  bciow  ; the  corolla  unilabiatc  ; the  lip 
riling  upward#,  and  quadrifid  ; the  capfule  difpcr- 
mous;  lire  Hamit,  j mferted  into  the  margin  of  the 
limb  of  the  corolla. 

HEBER,  the  fon  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Peleg, 
from  whom  tlie  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Bede,  and  molt 
of  the  inlcrpictets  of  ihcfacrtd  writings;  butdHuet  bi« 
(hop  of  Avranchcs,  iu  his  EvangclicabOcmuiillration, 
lias  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their 
mamc  from  the  word  !xlert  which  fignifirs  h-jond,  be- 
cause they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Heber 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  2281  years  B.  C.  and  to 
have  lived  464  years. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiom,  or  manner  of  (peaking, 
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peculiar  to  llie  Hebrew  language.  See  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

HEBREW,  fomething  relating  to  the  Hebrew. 
See  Hebrews.  Thus  we  fay,  Bible,  Sec 

Bible. 

I/sBMFtr  Char  a Her.  There  are  two  kinds  of  He- 
brew characters  : the  ancient,  called  alfo  the  fquare  ; 
and  the  modern,  or  rabbinical  chai.iCUrs. 

1.  Thcfquarc  Hebrew  takes  its  dt  nomination  from  the 
figure  of  its  chara&ers,  which  Hand  more  fquare,  and 
have  their  angles  more  cxaCt  and  prtcife  than  the 
other.  This  chara&cr  is  ufed  in  the  text  of  holy 
feripture,  and  their  other  principal  and  moll  important 
writings.  When  both  this*  and  the  rabbiuical  charac- 
ter are  ufed  in  the  fame  work,  the  former  is  for  the 
text,  or  the  fundamental  part  i and  the  latter  for  the 
acccflbry  part,  a,  the  glofi,  notes,  commentaries,  5c c. 

The  belt  and  moll  beautiful  chara&crt  of  this  kind, 
arc  thofc  copied  from  the  characters  in  the  Spaniih 
znanuferipts  ; next,  thofc  fr  m the  Italian  niamifcTipci ; 
then  thofe  tVom  the  Er.  nth  ; and  laitly,  thofc  of  the 
Germans,  whole  characters  ate  much  the  lame,  with 
refpeci  to  the  other  genuine  fquatc  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, that  the  Gothic  or  Dutch  characters  arc  with 
icfpett  to  the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquare  character 
is  not  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  character,  wiitten  from 
the  beginning  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Ba- 
by lomlh  captivity;  but  that  it  is  the  Alfyrian,  or 
Chaldee  character,  which  the  Jews  affumed,  and  ac- 
cufturmd  then.! elves  to,  during  the  captivity,  and 
retained  afterwards.  They  fay,  that  the  Jews,  during 
their  captivity,  had  quite  difukd  their  ancient  charac- 
ter ; fo  that  Kara  found  it  neciffiity  to  have  the  taend 
books  tranfc:  ibed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  character. 
Tbefe  authors  Itid,  that  what  we  call  the  Samaritan 
character,  is  the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew.  Of  this 
opinion  are  Sealiger,  B&chart,  Cafaubun,  Voffius,  Gro- 
tius,  Walton.  Capellus,  &c.  and  among  the  ancients 
Jerome  and  Eufebius.  On  this  fide  it  is  urged,  that 
the  prefent  characters  are  called  Aflyrian  by  the  an- 
cient Jcwilh  writers  of  the  Talmud,  and  therefore 
mull  have  been  brought  from  Afiyria;  but  to  this 
argument  it  is  replied,  that  there  were  two  forts  of 
chaiatlcrs  anciently  in  ufe,  viz.  the  facred  or  prefent 
fquare  chara&er,  and  the  profane  or  civil,  which  we 
call  Samaritan  ; and  that  the  facred  is  called  Aflyrian, 
becaufe  it  firll  began  in  Affyria  to  come  into  common 
ufe.  It  is  farther  alleged,  that  the  Chaldee  letters, 
which  the  Jews  now  ufe,  were  unknowu  to  the  ancient 
Jews  before  the  captivity,  from  Dan.  i.  4.  More* 
over,  it  is  inferred  from  2 Kings,  xtii.  28.  whence  we 
learn  that  a Jcwilh  priell  was  feut  to  teach  the  Sama- 
ritans the  worihip  of  Jebqvah  ; on  which  occalion  he 
mutt  have  taught  them  the  law  ; and  yet  no  mention 
occurs  of  his  teaching  them  the  language  or  character 
that  the  law  was  then  written  in,  the  character  which 
the  Samaritans  u'cd.  But  the  chief  argument  is  taken 
from  forr.e  ancient  Jcwilh  fhektls,  with  a legeud  on 
one  fide  44  The  (hekcl  of  lfrael,”  and  on  tire  other 
44  Jcrufalem  the  holy,”  both  in  Samaritan  characters. 
Thefe  Ihekeis,  it  is  faid,  mull  have  been  coined  before 
the  divifion  of  tbc  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  lfrtc), 
or  at  lealt  be  foie  the  Aflyrian  captivity,  becaufe  the 
Samaritans  never  afterwards  reckoned  Jcrufalem  holy. 
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On  the  other  fide,  or  for  the  primitive  antiquity  of 
the  fquare  character,  arc  the  two  BuxtorlV,  JLeufden, 
Calovius,  Hottiogcr,  Spanheim,  Ltghtfoot,  See.  They 
urge,  from  Matthew  v.  18.  that  /W  is  really  the  lead 
of  the  confunants  in  the  prefent  Htbrew,  whereas 
it  is  one  of  tbc  larged  characters  in  the  Samaritan  al- 
phabet : but  Walton  replies,  that  if  our  Saviour  here 
(peaks  of  the  lead  letter  uf  the  alphabet,  we  can  only 
inter,  that  the  Chaldee  character  was  ufed  in  our  Savi- 
our's lime,  which  is  not  denied  by  thofe  who  main* 
tain  the  Samaritan  to  be  the  original.  Tney  alfo  al- 
lege, that  the  Jews  were  too  obdinate  and  fu perditions 
to  allow  their  lacred  character  to  be  altered  ; but  if 
this  was  done  under  the  direction  and  authority  of 
Ezra,  the  argument  will  be  much  invalidated.  Far- 
ther, they  lay  that  Ezra  could  not  alter  the  ancient 
character,  becaufe  it  was  imp.  fiiblc  to  make  the  alte- 
rations in  all  their  copies.  This  argument,  however, 
is  contradicted  by  fact ; finer  the  old  Englifh  black 
letter  is  actually  changed  for  the  Roman.  They  fay, 
Lkewile,  that  Ezra  was  not  dilpofed  to  profane  the 
facred  writings  with  a heathen  charaClcr : but  thia 
fuppofes  that  Ezra  was  fo  fuperit it iotis  as  to  imagine, 
that  there  was  forne  peculiar  fa nClity  in  the  rtiapc  of 
the  letters*  Moreover,  the  advocates  for  this  opinion 
appeal  to  ancient  coins  found  in  Judxa,  with  a legend 
in  the  Chaldee  or  Aflyrian  character.  But  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  thefe  coins  is  much  fuipeCted. 

The  learned  Jefuit  Souciet  maintains,  with  great 
addrefs,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  character  is  that 
found  on  the  medals  of  Simon,  and  others,  commonly 
called  Samaritan  medals ; but  which,  he  aliens,  were 
really  Hebrew  medals,  tlruck  by  the  Jews,  and  not 
the  Samaritans. 

Buxtorf  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,, 
by  pioducing  a variety  of  paflages  from  the  rabbits  to 
prove,  that  both  thcle  characters  were  anciently  ufed; 
the  prefent  lquare  character  being  that  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy  depolited  in  the  ark, 
were  wiitten;  and  the  other  character  bang  ufed  in 
the  copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  piivate 
and  common  ufe,  and  in  civil  affairs  in  general ; and 
that  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to 
be  uled  by  the  Jew's  on  all  occafions,  Laving  the  latter 
to  the  Samaritans  and  apoftaics.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
allowed  by  any  who  conhder  the  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  chara&ers,  with  refpeft  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
which  of  thefe,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the 
original  characters  ; fince  it  appears,  that  no  change 
of  the  words  has  arifen  from  the  manner  of  writing 
them,  becaufe  the  Samaritan  and  Jewifh  Pentateuch 
almotl  always  agree  after  fo  many  ages.  It  is  moft 
probable  that  the  form  of  thefe  characters  has  varied  in 
different  periods;  this  appears  from  the  teflimony  of 
Monttaucun,  in  Ids  Kexapla  Oiigenis,  vol.  i.  p.  1 2. 
Ike.  and  is  implied  in  Di  Kcnnicot'b  making  the  cha- 
racters in  which  inanufcripu  are  written  one  left  of 
their  age. 

2.  The  modern,  or  rabbinical,  is  a good  mat  cha- 
racter, formed  of  the  fquare  Hebrew,  by  tounding  it, 
and  retrenching  moft  of  the  angles  or  corners  of  the 
letters,  to  make  it  the  more  eafy  and  flowing.  The 
letters  ufed  by  the  Gcimuns  are  very  didcrcut  from  the. 

rabbi*  - 
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Hebrew,  rabbinical  cliaradter  ufcd  every  where  clfc,  though  all  wards  ; not  only  becaufe  i.i  thofe  primitive  times  the 
— formed  alike  from. the  fquare  character,  but  the  Gcr*  languages  wctc  not  fo  copious  as  at  prefent  ; but  alfo 
man  in  a more  flovcnly  manner  than  the  reil. — The  on  this  account,  that  the  infpired  writers  had  no  oc* 
rabbins  frequently  makr  ufc  either  of  their  own,  or  the  cafion  to  mention  many  of  the  terras  that  might  be  in 
fquare  Hebrew  character,  to  write  the  modem  lan*  the  language. 

guages  in.  There  art  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues  The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  See.  Languages,  are 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters ; inilaotes  whereof  are  by  fome  held  to  be  only  dialcAs  of  the  Hebrew  ; as 
teen  in  the  French  king's  library.  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  dec.  are  dialers  of  the 

Mentor  Language*  that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews,  Latin.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  very  learned 
and  wherein  the  Old  Tedament  is  written.  men,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  often 

This  appears  to  be  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  lan-  ufcd  hieroglyph icaliy,  and  that  each  had  its  feveral  di- 
guages  in  the  world,,  at  lead  we  know  of  none  older;  ftindt  fenfe  underftood  as  a hieroglyphic.  Neuman, 
and  fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  who  feems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  out  this 
language  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Adam  in  Paradife.  fecret  meaning  of  thefe  letters,  gives  the  following  ea* 
I)r  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  was  plication  : *alcph%  he  fays,  is  a character  denoting  mo* 
the  original  language;  not  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  is  tion,  readinef*,  aud  activity  ; a l/db,  tigf.ifies,  1.  Mat* 
the  unvaried  language  of  our  firft  parents,  but  that  it  ter,  body,  fubdance,  thing ; 2.  Place,  fpace,  or  ca* 
was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  difperfion  ; pacity  ; and,  3.  In,  within,  or  contained : a gimel, 
aud  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and  altered  ftaods  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of  any  kind  : 
from  the  fird  fpecch  of  our  fird  parents,  it  was  the  1 dakih*  fignifics  any  protrufion  made  from  without, 
original  of  all  the  languages,  or  almod  all  the  Ian-  or  any  promotion  of  any  kind  : n te,  dands  for  pre- 
guages,  or  rather  dialects,  that  have  ftnee  arifen  in  the  fence,  or  demondrative  cfTence  of  any  thing  : 'vow, 
world.  {lands  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things: 

The  books  of  the  Old  Tedament  are  the  only  pieces  1 dfain*  expreffes  vehement  protrufion  and  violent  com* 
to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity,  written  in  pure  He*  predion,  fuch  as  is  occafioned  by  at  once  violently 
brew;  and  the  language  of  many  of  thefe  is  extreme*  difeharging  and  condringing  a thing  together;  it  alfo 
ly  fublime : it  appears  pcrfcdly  regular,  and  particu*  fignifies  fometimes  the  Uraitcning  of  any  figure  into  a 
lari y fo  in  its  conjugations.  Indeed,  properly  fpcak*  narrow  point  at  the  end  : n chib*  expreffes  affocta- 
ing,  it  has  but  one  conjugation  ; but  this  is  varird  in  tion,  lociety,  or  any  kind  of  compofition  or  combi* 
each  feven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  has  tbeefied  nation  of  things  together  : o teth . ttarids  for  the  with- 
of  fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a great  drawing,  drawing  back,  or  rcccfs  of  any  thing  : 'jod, 
variety  of  exprefDons  to  reprefent  by  a fingle  word  fignifics  extenfion  and  length,  whether  in  matter  or 
the  different  modifications  of  a verb,  and  many  ideas  in  time  : a eaf-k,  expreffes  a turning,  curvedoeft,  or 
which  in  the  modern  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  and  concavity  : *>  lamccbt  dands  for  an  addition,  acccfs, 
learned  languages  cannot  be  expreffed  without  a peri*  impulfe,  or  adverlation,  and  fometimes  for  preffure  : 
phrafis.  0 mem,  expreffes  amplitude,  or  thd?  amplifying  any 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  called  roots , have  thing  in  whatever  fenle  ; in  regard  to  continuous  qua* 
fcldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  fyllablcs.  litics,  it  fignifies  the  adding  length,  breadth,  and  cir* 

In  this  language  there  are  22  letters,  only  five  of  curofcrcnce ; and  in  diijuntt  qualities  it  fignifies  mul* 
which  are  ufually  reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  fame  titude  : 3 mm,  fignifics  the  propagation  of  one  thing 
with  ours,  viz.  a,  e,  #,  0,  u ,*  but  then  each  vowel  is  from  another,  or  of  the  fame  tiling  from  one  perfon 
divided  into  two,  a long  and  a fhort,  the  found  of  the  to  another  : t Jamech , expreffes  cincture  and  coarcta* 
former  being  fomewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that  of  lion  : v ain,  dands  for  oblervation,  objection,  orobvia- 
the  latter  fhort  and  acute  : it  mud  however  be  remark*  tion  : 1 pet  dands  for  a crookcdnefs  or  an  angle  of  any 
cd,  that  the  two  lad  vowels  have  founds  that  differ  in  figure  : '»  /fade,  expreffes  contiguity  and  clofe  fuccef- 
other  refpedts  befides  quantity  and  a greater  or  lefs  fion  : p hph*  cxpreffei  a circuit  or  ambit : 1 rejb,  ex* 
elevation.  To  thefe  10  or  12  vowels  may  be  added  preffca  the  egicfs  of  any  thing,  as  alfo  the  exterior 
others,  called  /enu-vovseb*  which  ferve  to  connedl  the  part  of  a thing,  and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any 
coufonants,  and  to  make  the  eafier  tranfitions  from  one  thing  : v Jbin , fignifies  the  number  three,  or  the  third 
to  another.  The  number  of  accents  in  this  language  degree,  or  the  utmolt  perfe&ion  of  any  thing : n usut 
arc  indeed  prodigious : of  thefe  there  arc  near  40,  expreffes  a fcqucl,  continuation,  or  fucceffion  of  any 
the  ufc  of  fome  of  which,  notwithflanding  all  the  in*  thing. 

quiries  of  the  learned,  are  not  yet  perfectly  known.  According  to  this  explication,  as  the  fevtTal  parti- 
Wc  know,  in  general,  that  they  ferve  to  didinguiih  cular  letters  of  the  Hebreqr  alphabet  feparatcly  lignify 
the  fentencci  like  the  points  called  commas*  J micohtu , the  ideas  of  motion,  matter,  fpacc,  and  feveral  modi- 
&c.  in  our  language  ; to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  fications  of  matter,  fpacc,  and  motion,  it  follows,  that 
f)  Habits  ; and  to  mark  the  Jcne  with  which  they  are  a language,  the  words  of  which  are  compofcd  of  fuch 
to  be  fpoken  or  lung.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there  exprrflive  characters,  mud  neceffarily  be  of  all  lan* 
are  moie  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  iu  other  lan*  guages  the  moil  peifett  and  exprefiive,  as  the  words 
guages,  fince  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different  formed  of  fuch  letters,  according  to  their  determinate 
things,  which  in  other  languages  arc  called  by  different  feparate  fignifications,  mull  convey  the  idea  of  all  the 
names.  matters  contained  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feveral  charac* 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  is  contained  in  ten,  and  be  at  once  a name  and  a definition,  or  fuc* 
the  Scripture,  that  language  to  us  wants  a great  many  ci&dt  defeription  of  the  fubjett,  and  all  things  mate- 
rial 
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Hebrew  ml  as  well  at  fpiritual,  all  obje&s  in  the  natural  and 
II  moral  world,  mull  be  known  as  foon  as  their  names 
Hcbr.de>  >rr  known,  and  their  fepftratc  letter*  confidered. 

- * The  words  urim  and  tbummim  arc  thus  caGly  explain- 

ed and  found,  perhaps  the  mod  appofitc  and  exprtf- 
five  words  that  were  ever  formed. 

# « Rabbinical,  or  modern  Hnnntw,  ii  the  language  ufed 

by  the  rabbins  in  the  writing*  they  have  compofed. 
The  bifis  or  body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thefe  two  lan- 
guages, the  meanings  whereof  they  have  conliderably 
enlarged  and  extenjed.  Abundance  of  things  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  : the  reft  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  words  and  expreffieios,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  ; foroe  from  the  Latin  ; and  others  from  the 
other  modern  tongues;  particularly  that  fpoken  in  the 
place  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

'rhe  tabbinical  Hebrew  mull  be  allowed  to  be  a very 
copious  language.  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hill.  Crit.  du  Vicux 
Tcflam.  lit.  iii.  chap.  27.  observes,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  art  or  feienre  but  the  rabbins  have  treated  there- 
of, in  it.  They  have  tranflated  moll  of  the  ancient 
philofophcrs,  mathematicians,  aflronomers,  and  phyfi- 
cians ; and  have  written  thcmfclvcs  on  moil  fabjocL: 
they  do  not  want  even  orators  and  poets.  Add,  that 
this  language,  notwithilanding  it  is  fo  crowded  with 
foreign  words,  has  its  beauties  vilible  enough  in  the 
works  of  thofc  who  have  written  well  in  it. 

HEBREWS,  the  descendants  of  Hcbcr,  common- 
ly called  ./ew/.  See  Hebf.r  and  Jews. 

Hsaatws,  or  EfnjlU  to  the  Hebrew,  a canonical 
book  of  the  New  Tcllament. 

Though  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name  to  this 
epifllc,  the  concurrent  tcllimony  of  the  bell  authors 
aacicnt  and  modern  afford  fuch  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objections  to  the  contrary 
are  of  little  or  no  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  cpiftlc  was  wrote,  were 
the  believing  Jews  of  Palcftine  ; and  its  delign  was  to 
convince  them,  and  by  their  mean*  alt  ihe  Jewish  con- 
verts wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  infulficicocy  and 
abolishment  of  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  law. 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  of  fome  iflands  ly- 
ing to  the  north- weft  of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom 
they  conllitutc  a part.  They  are  Situated  between  the 
55th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fappofed  to  be 
about  300  in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  names  of  the  largell  are  Skis,  Mull, 
Jlay,  and  Arran.  Of  thefe  iflands  Mr  Pennant  hath 
given  the  following  hillory. 

44  All  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writer*  are  invelopcd  with  obfcuiity : at  all  times  brief 
even  in  their  dcfcripiions  of  places  they  had  eaficll  se- 
eds to,  and  might  have  defer  ibed  with  the  mod  fat  is- 
fadory  precision;  but  in  remote  places,  their  relations 
furniSh  little  more  than  hints,  the  food  for  conjcdurc 
to  the  viiionary  antiquary. 

44  That  Pytheas,  a traveller  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
had  vifited  Great  Britain,  I would  with  to  make  only 
apocryphal.  He  aSTcrts  that  he  vifited  the  remoter  parts; 
and  that  he  bad  alfo  fern  Thule,  the  land  of  romance 
amongll  the  ancients:  which  all  might  pretend  to  have 
fecn;  but  every  voyager,  to  fwell  his  fame,  made  the 
island  he  faw  lad  the  Ultima  Thule  of  hit  travels.  If 
Pjthea9  had  reached  thefe  parts,  he  might  have  ob- 


fared,  floating  in  the  Teas,  multitudes  of  gelatinous  Hebrides, 
animals,  the  meduj a of  Linnaeus,  and  out  of  thefe  have  * * ^ 
formed  his  fable.  lie  made  his  Thule  a comfxfuion  of 
me  it  her  earth,  fea,  nor  air;  but  like  a compoftion  of  them 
alls  then,  catching  his  fimilc  from  what  floated  bef  re 
him,  compares  it  to  the  lungs  of  the  fea,  the  Aristote- 
lian idea  of  thefe  bodies ; and  from  him  adopted  by 
naturalills,  facer  (Tors  to  that  great  philofophcr.  Strabo 
very  jullly  explodes  thefe  abfurd  tales  ; yet  allows  him 
merit  in  deferibing  the  climate  of  the  places  lie  had 
feen.  As  a farther  proof  of  his  having  viliicd  the  He- 
brides, he  mentions  their  unfriendly  Iky,  that  prohibit* 
the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits;  and  that  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  corn  under  Shelter,  to  beat  the 
grain  out,  lell  it  Should  be  fpailed  by  the  defed  of  fun 
and  violence  of  the  rains.  This  is  the  probable  part 
of  his  narrative  ; but  when  the  time  that  the  great 
geographer  wiote  is  confidered,  at  a period  that  thefe 
iflands  had  been  oeglefled  f >r  a very  long  fpace  by  the 
Romans,  aud  when  the  difficulties  of  getting  among  a 
fierce  and  unfriendly  nation  mull  heal  mull  tnfuperablc, 
doubts  innumerable  refpeeting  the  veracity  of  this 
rciater  mull  arire.  AW  that  cau  be  admitted  in  favour  of 
bim  is  that  h-:  was  a gicat  traveller:  and  that  he  might 
have  either  vifited  Bntain  from  fome  of  the  nations 
commercing  wi<h  our  ifle  ; or  received  from  them  ac- 
counts, which  he  afterwards  d re  fled  out,  mixed  wi'.h 
the  ornaments  of  fable.  A traffic  mull  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  very  northern  in  Habitants  of  our  iflands 
in  the  lime  of  Pytheas;  for  one  of  the  articles  of  com- 
merce mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  ivory  bits,  were  made 
either  of  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  or  of  a fpecirs  of 
whale  native  of  the  northern  Teas. 

44  The  geographer  Mela,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  is  the  next  who  takes  notice  of  our  Idler 
iflands.  He  mentions  the  Orcadcsaa  confiding  of  30$ 
the  afonod-e  of  feven.  The  Romans  had  then  made  a 
conquell  of  the  former,  and  might  have  feen  the  latter: 
but,  from  the  words  of  the  historian,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Shetland  iflands  were  thofc  intended;  for  he  in- 
forms us.  that  the  44  ilinod*  were  carried  out  over 
againfl  Germany  the  fite  of  the  Hebrides  will  not 
admit  this  description,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  others;  for  the  ancients  extended  their  Germany, 
and  its  imaginary  iflands,  to  the  extreme  north. 

“ Pliny  the  elder  is  the  next  that  mentions  thefe  re- 
mote places.  He  lived  later  than  the  preceding  wri- 
ters, and  of  courfc  his  information  is  fuller;  by  means 
of  intervening  difcovcrics,  he  has  added  ten  more  to 
the  number  of  the  Orteades ; is  the  firft  writer  that 
mentions  the  Hcebudes  the  iflands  in  quefliott ; and 
joins  in  the  fame  line  the  /Erood*,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
bed  editions  more  properly  written,  the  AcmoJ* , or  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Roman  expeditions  to  the  north, 
as  the  Shetland  ifles  in  the  highefl  probability  were. 

Pliny  and  Mela  agree  in  the  number  of  the  Aimodse, 
or  Acmodz  : the  former  makes  that  of  the  H<rbudes 
30;  «n  account  extremely  near  the  truth,  deducting 
the  little  ifles,  or  rather  rocks,  that  furround  moil  of 
the  greater,  and  many  of  them  fo  indiilindl  as  fearedy 
to  be  remarked,  except  on  an  a&ual  furvey. 

44  Solinus  faceted*  Pliny.  If  he,  a*  is  fappofed,  was 
cotemporary  with  Agricola,  he  has  made  very  ill  life 
of  the  light  he  might  have  received  from  the  expedi- 
tions of  that  great  general : his  officers  might  have 
6 fur- 
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Hebrides  fumifheJ  the  hiftoriin  with  better  materials  than  thofe 

he  has  communicated.  He  Jus  reduced  the  number  of 

the  Hutbudea  to  five.  He  tells  us,  that  “ the  inhabi- 
tants were  unacquainted  with  corn  : that  they  lived 
only  on  fifh  and  milk  : that  they  had  one  kin*,,  fas 
the  ifianda  were  only  feparated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  ftraits : that  their  prince  was  bound  by  cer- 
tain rules  of  government,  to  do  juftice  ; and  was  pre- 
vented by  poverty  from  deviating  from  the  true  courfe, 
being  fupported  by  the  public,  and  allowed  nothing 
that  he  could  call  his  own,  not  even  a wife ; but  then 
he  was  allowed  free  choice,  by  turns  one  out  of  every 
diftrift,  of  any  female  that  caught  his  afledton  ; which 
deprived  him  of  all  ambition  about  a fucccflbr. 

“ By  the  number  of  thefc  illands,  and  by  the  mi- 
nute attention  given  by  the  hiftorian  to  the  circum- 
fiance  of  their  being  feparated  from  each  other  by  veiy 
narrow  firaits,  I fliould  imagine,  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Ewg  If  anti , and  includes  Lewis,  North  Uift, 
Benbccula,  South  Lift,  and  Barra,  to  have  been  the 
five  Hccbudcs  of  Solinus  ; for  the  other  great  iflands, 
fuch  as  Skie,  See.  are  too  remote  from  each  other  to 
form  the  preceding  very  chara&eritlic  dclcription  of 
that  chain  of  iflands.  Thefe  might  naturally  fall  un- 
der the  rule  of  one  petty  prince;  almoil  the  only  pro- 
bable part  of  Solinus's  narrative. 

“ After  a long  interval  appears  Ptolemy,  the  E- 
gyptian  geographer.  He  alfo  enumerates  five  Ebudte; 
and  has  given  each  a name  : the  Weftern  Ebuda • the 
Eaftern,  Ritim , Mains , Epidium.  Cambden  conjec- 
tures them  to  be  the  modern  Skie,  Lewis,  Rathry  or 
Racline,  Mull,  and  Hay  : and  1 will  not  controvert 
his  opinion. 

44  The  Roman  hifiorians  give  very  little  light  into 
the  geography  of  thefe  parts.  Tacitus,  from  whom 
moil  might  have  been  expedted,  is  quite  fdent  about 
the  names  of  places ; notwithilanding  he  informs  us, 
\hat  a fleet  by  the  command  of  Agricola  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  Britain.  All  that  he  takes 
notice  of  is  the  difeovery  and  the  couqueft  of  the 
Orkneys:  it  fliould  feem,  that  with  the  biographers 
of  an  ambitious  nation,  nothing  feemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice but  what  they  could  dignify  with  the  glory  of 
vi&ory 

4 “ It  is  very  difficult  to  aifign  a rcafon  for  the  change 

of  name  from  Eittda  to  Htbridei  * the  lall  is  modern  ; 
and  fectns,  as  the  annotator  on  Dr  Macpherfon  fuppo- 
fes,  to  have  arifen  from  the  error  of  a tranferiber,  who 
changed  the  u into  ri, 

44  From  all  that  ha9  been  collected  from  the  an- 
cients, it  appears,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  little 
•more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names : it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  Romans,  either  from  contempt  of  fuch 
barren  fpocs,  from  the  dangers  of  the  feas,  the  violence  of 
the  tides,  and  horrors  of  the  narrow  founds,  in  the  in- 
experienced ages  of  navigation,  never  attempted  their 
couqueft,  or  law  more  of  them  than  what  they  had  in 
fight  during  the  few  circumnavigations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  were  expeditions  more  of  oftentation  than 
of  utility. 

44  The  inhabitants  had  probably  for  fume  ages 
their  own  governors ; one  little  king  to  each  ifland, 
or  to  each  groupe,  as  nreeffity  required.  It  is  rcafon* 
able  to  fuppofc,  that  their  government  was  as  much 
.divided  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  it  is  well 
.N-* 150. 


known,  was  under  the  direction  of  numbers  of  petty  Hifeifo. 
princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  v— — * 

Romans- 

44  No  account  is  given  in  hiftory  of  the  time  thefe 
iflands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 

If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  hiilorians,  (hey  appear  tn 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pi  fits ; for  • • 

Bede  and  Adamnanus  inform  us, that  fpon  after  the  arri- 
val of  St  Columba  in  their  country,  Brude,  a Piriifti 
monarch,  made  the  faint  a prefent  of  the  celebrated 
ifland  of  Iona.  But  neither  the  hoty  men  of  this 
ifland,  nor  the  natives  of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides,  en- 
joyed a permanent  repofe  after  this  event.  The  firft  1 
invaflon  of  the  Danes  docs  not  (eem  to  be  cafily  ascer- 
tained. It  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland,  and  the 
ifle  of  Rathry,  as  early  as  the  year  735.  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre- 
quent : Harold  Harfager,  or  the  light-lusired^  purfued, 
in  875,  feveral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  expelled 
out  of  Norway  ; who  hid  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebri- 
des, and  molelled  his  dominions  by  perpetual  dcfccnts 
from  thofe  iflands.  He  feems  to  have  made  a rapid 
conqueft  : he  gained  as  many  vi&ories  as  he  fought 
battles ; he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and 
made  an  indiferiminate  /laughter  of  their  followers.  Soon 
after  his  return,  the  iflanders  repoflefled  their  ancient 
feats  : and,  in  order  to  rrprcf9  their  infults,  he  lent 
Kctil  the  jlat  noftd  with  a fleet  and  forae  forces  for 
that  purpofe.  He  foon  reduced  them  to  terms,  but 
made  his  victories  fubfervient  to  his  own  ambitiou  : he 
made  alliances  with  the  reguli  he  had  fubdued  ; he 
formed  intermarriages,  and  confirmed  to  them  their 
old  dominions.  This  effected,  he  fent  back  the  fleet 
to  Harold;  openly  declared  himfclf  independent! 
made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides ; and  caused 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  by  the  payment 
of  tribute  and  the  badges  of  vaflalage.  Kctil  re- 
mained, during  life,  roafter  of  the  iflands ; and  his 
fubjects  appear  to  have  been  a warlike  fet  of  freeboot* 
ers,  ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Thus  when 
Eric,  fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  country,  made  an  invafion  of  Englaad,  he 
put  with  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a large 
reinforcement  of  people  tired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  K«il,  a kingdom  was  in  affertimes  corrtpo- 
fed  out  of  them,  which,  from  the  refidcnce  of  the  little 
monarch  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  was  ttylcd  that  of  Man. 

The  iflands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  for  a 
confidcrablc  time,  and  princes  were  fent  from  thenoc 
to  govern  ; but  at  length  they  again  fhook  off  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  little  potentates  ruled  indepen- 
dent, or  whether  they  put  themfeives  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Scottifh  monarcha,  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ; but  it  is  rcaibnablc  to  fuppofc  the  laft,  as  Do* 
nald-bane  is  accufcd  of  making  the  Hebrides  the  price 
of  the  afliilancc  given  him  by  the  Norwegians  ngainft 
his  own  fubjects.  Notwithilanding  they  might  occa- 
fionally  leek,  the  prote&ion  of  Scotland,  yet  they  ne- 
ver were  without  princes  of  their  own  : policy  alone 
directed  them  to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man  wc  learn,  that  they  had  a fuccelfion 
of  princes. 

44  In  1089  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency 
of  the  iflanders  on  Norway  ; for,  on  the  death  of  Lag- 

man, 
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Hebrides  nan,  one  of  their  monarch?,  they  fcnt  a deputation  to 
O’Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  requeft  a regent  of  royal 
blood  to  govern  them  during  the  minority  of  their 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  com- 
pliment in  fome  other  refpefts  their  Scottifh  neigh- 
bours : the  iflanders  mud  have  given  them  fome  pre- 
tence to  fovtrcignty  ; for, 

44  In  1093,  Donald- bane,  king  of  Scotland,  calls 
in  the  aififtance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of 
Norway,  and  bribes  him  with  the  promife  of  all  the 
idands.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms ; but  at  the  fame 
time  boafts,  that  he  does  not  come  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  others,  but  only  to  refumc  the  ancient  rights 
of  Norway.  His  conqucfts  are  rapid  and  complete  ; 
for,  befides  the  idands,  by  an  ingenious  fraud  lie  adds 
Cantyre  to  his  dominions. 

44  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a fpecics  of  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court;  and  who  paid,  on  afluming  the  dignity, 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment  during  life:  but  if  another  vice- 
roy was  appointed,  the  Tame  fum  was  exacted  from 
him.  Thcfe  viceroys  were  fometimes  Norwegians, 
fometimes  natives  qf  the  ides.  Jn  1097  we  find,  that 
Magnus  deputes  a nobleman  of  the  name  of  Inge- 
mund : in  after  times  wc  learn,  that  natives  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  high  office.  Thus  were  the  Hebrides 
governed,  from  the  conqucft  by  Magnus,  till  the  year 
1263,  when  Acho,  or  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  by 
an  unfortunate  invafion  of  Scotland,  terminating  in 
his  defeat  at  Largs,  fo  weakened  the  powers  of  his 
kingdom,  that  his  fuccedor  Magnus  IV.  was  content 
to  make  a ceffion  of  the  idands  to  Alexander  1 1 1.  ; 
but  not  without  tlipulating  for  the  payment  of  a large 
fum,  and  of  a tribute  of  ICO  merks  for  ever,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  annua/  of  Norway.  Ample 
provifton  was  alfo  made  by  Magnus  in  the  fame  trea- 
ty, for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  his 
Norwegian  fubjefts,  who  chofc  to  continGe  in  the  ides; 
where  many  of  their  podcrity  remain  to  this  day. 

44  Notwithftandlng  this  revolution,  Scotland  feemsto 
have  received  no  real  acquifition  of  ftrength.  The 
idands  dill  remained  governed  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  defendants  of  Somerled,  thane  of  Hcregaide), 
or  Argyle,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  left  a divided  dominioa  to  his  Tons  Du- 
gal  and  Reginald  : from  the  firll  were  defended  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn  ; from  the  lad,  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  lordfhip  of  Argyle,  with 
Mull,  and  the  idands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  (hare  of 
the  firft  1 Ilay,  Cantyre,  and  the  fouthern  ides,  were 
the  portion  of  the  lad  : a divifton  that  formed  the  di- 
ftinftion  of  the  Sudcreys  and  Nordereys,1  (as  farther 
noticed  in  the  article  Iona). 

44  Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fourges  of  the  king- 
dom ; they  are  known  in  hidory  but  aa  the  devasta- 
tions of  a temped  ; for  their  paths  were  marked  with 
the  mod  barbarous  deflation.  Encouraged  by  their 
diflance  from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  times,  which  gave  their  moitarchs  full  employ, 
they  cxercifed  a regal  power,  and  often  aflumed  the 
title  f but  are  more  generally  known  in  hidory  by  the 
ftyle  of  the  lords  of  lie  iflety  or  the  earls  of  Rofs ; and 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  Macdonald. 

44  Hidorians  are  lilent  about  their  proceedings, 
Vot.VIII.  Part  I. 


from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  ia6t,  till  that  of  Hebrides. 
*335*  when  John,  lord  of  the  ides,  withdrew  bis  al - * " amJ 

legiance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  his 
fuccdTors  were  fo  independent,  that  Henry  IV.  en- 
tered into  a formal  alliance  with  the  brothers  Donald 
and  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  fre(h 
hoftilitics  againd  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invaded 
and  made  a conqucd  of  that  county  ; but  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  (hire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a fierce  but  uo- 
decifive  battle  with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a little  time  to  fwear  allegiance  to  hia 
monarch  Janies  I.  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Rofs,  and  aflume  the  title  of  earl.  His 
fuccedor,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men;  at- 
tacked and  burnt  Invernefs;  at  length,  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  againd  him,  he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  but  was  com- 
mitted to  drift  confinement. 

“ His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Ballocb,  re- 
fenting  the  impiifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  ano- 
ther rebellion,  and  destroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword : but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  an  Iriflt  chieftain,  with  whom  he  fought  pro- 
tection. 

4‘  Thefe  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with 
a fet  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

**  In  the  reign  of  ^uncs  II.  in  the  year  1461, 

Donald,  another  petty  tyrant,  an  earl  of  Rofs,  and 
lord  of  the  ides,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency ; 
furprifed  the  cadlc  of  Invernefs;  forced  his  way  as  far 
as  Athol ; and  obliged  the  earl  and  countcfs,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  feck  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding  fecurity  from  his 
cruelty  by  the  fanftity  of  the  place : but  the  barba- 
rian and  his  followers  fet  fire  to  the  church,  put  the 
ecdcfiaftics  to  the  fword,  and,  with  a great  booty,  • 

carried  the  carl  and  countcfs  prifonets  to  his  callle  of 
Claig,  in  the  idand  of  Ilay.  In  a fecund  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  firft,  he  differed  the  penalty 
of  his  impiety  : a temped  overtook  him,  and  over- 
whelmed mod  of  his  aflbeiates ; and  he,  cfcaping  to 
Invernefs,  perilhed  by  the  hands  of  an  Iridi  harper: 
his  furviviug  followers  returned  to  Ilay,  conveyed  the 
earl  and  countcfs  of  Athol  to  the  fanftuary  they  had 
violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  reftoring  the 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  (brine  of 
the  offended  faint. 

44  John,  fuccedfor  to  the  laft  earl  of  Rod,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  and  fcnt  amhaifadors  to 
the  court  of  England,  where  Edward  cmjHiwcrcd  the 
bi(hop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Winchcfter  to  conclude 
a treaty  with  him,  another  Donald  Batloch,  and  his 
fun  and  heir  John.  They  agreed  to  ferve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  his  fubjefts:  the 
earl  was  to  have  too  marks  ftcrling  for  life  in  time  of 
peace,  and  200I.  in  time  of  war;  and  thefe  idand 
allies,  in  cafe  of  the#conqueft  of  Scotland,  were  to 
have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  pofTcftiuns  benorth  of 
the  Scottifh  fea ; and  in  cafe  of  a truce  with  the  Scot- 
tifh monarch,  they  were  to  he  included  in  it.  But 
about  the  year  1476,  Edward,  from  a change  of  po- 
litics, coucicd  the  alliance  of  James  1 1 1 and  drept  his 
new  allies.  James,  determined  to  fubduc  this  rebel- 
Z z lious 


Hebrides.  lions  race,  Tent  again  ft  them  a powerful  army  under  rebellions  ^ave  legislature  a late  experience  of  the  folly  HeSiio. 

‘ the  earl  of  Athol ; and  took  leave  of  him  with  thii  of  permitting  the  feudal  fyftcm  to  cxill  in  any  part  of  * { 

good  wifh,  Furiky  Fortune,  and  fill  the  fitters  ; as  much  its  dominions.  The  aft  of  1748*  for  aboiilhtng  heri- 

a9  to  far,  11  Go  forth,  be  fortunate,  arid  bring  home  table  jurifdiftions,  at  once  deprived  the  chieftains  of 

many  ctptives:’*  which  the  family  of  Athol  hare  ufed  all  power  of  injuring  the  public  by  their  commotions, 

ever  fince  for  its  motto.  Rofs  was  terrified  into  fub-  Many  of  thefe  Recall  fecond  this  effort  of  legiflatune, 

miflion  ; obtained  his  pardon  ; but  was  deprived  of  his  and  ncglcft  no  opportuuitjr  of  rendering  themfelres 

ppy  vauals. 


earldom,  which  by  aft  of  parliament  was  then  decla*  hateful  to  their  unhappy  valla  Is,  the  former  inllrticncnts 
red  unalienably  annexed  to  the  crown:  at  the  fame  of  their  ambition.” 

time  the  king  rrflored  to  him  Knapdate  and  Cautyre,  44  The  fituation  of  thefe  illands  in  the  great  Atlantic  SmtlU't 
which  the  carl  had  tefigned  ; and  inverted  him  anew  Ocean  renders  the  air  cold  and  moilt  in  the  greater  AjA 
with  the  lordiliip  of  the  iflcs,  to  hold  them  of  the  king  part  of  them.  In  the  moll  northerly  illes  the  lun,  atK*30,fcc 
by  fervice  and  relief.  the  fumflier  folltice,  is  not  above  an  hour  under  the 

41  Thus  the  great  power  of  the  iflcs  was  broken  : horizon  at  midnight,  and  rot  longer  above  it  at  mid  day 

yet  for  a confiderable  time  after,  the  petty  chieftains  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  foil  of  the  Hebrides  varies 
were  continually  breaking  out  into  Imall  rebellions,  alfo  in  different  iflcs,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
or  haiaffed  each  other  in  private  wars;  and  tyranny  ifland  : fome  are  mountainous  and  barren,  producing 
feems  but  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found  little  clfe  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern,  and  a little 


it  necelfary  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  iflea  in  perfon 
in  1536,  feized  and  brought  away  with  him  fevcral 
of  the  molt  conliderable  leaders,  and  obliged  them  to 


graft;  while  others,  being  cultivated  and  manured  with. 
Ica-wccd,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oats  and  barley. 

4*  Lead  mine*  have  been  difeovered  in  fomc  of  thefe 


find  fccurity  for  their  own  good  behaviour  and  that  of  ifland*,  but  not  worked  to  much  advantage  ; others 
their  vaffals.  The  names  of  thefe  chieftains  were  have  been  found  to  contain  quarries  of  marble,  lime- 


( according  to  I.indefay),  Afydyartt  Alac-conne! , Ata.'- 
loyd,  of  the  Lewis ; A: ftuuul,  Aloe  lane,  Alac  inltjb, 


ftone,  and  fiee*tlone;  nor  are  they  dertitute  of  iron, 
talc,  cryftals,  and  many  curious  pebbles,  fome  of 


7obn  A fn/tyart,  Mac- Lay  t ATa;-letn.'uy  and  many  others:  which  emulate  the  Drafllian  topaz, 

but  by  the  names  of  fome  of  the  above,  there  feem  to  44  With  mpcft  to  vegetables,  over  and  above  the 
have  been  continental  as  well  as  infular  malccontents.  plentiful  harvests  of  corn  that  the  natives  earn  from 
He  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings  ; and  finding  agiiculturc,  and  the  pot  herbs  and  roots  that  are  planted 
fevcral  to  have  been  ufurped,  reunited  their  lands  to  in  gardens  for  the  furtenance  of  the  people,  thefe 
the  crown.  In  the  fame  voyage  lie  had  the  glory  of  iflands  produce  fpontaneoufly  a variety  of  plants  and 
cauficg  a furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  coarts  of  Scotland,  fimplcs,  ufed  by  the  iflanders  in  the  cure  of  their  dif* 
and  of  the  iilands,  by  Ins  pilot  Alexander  Lindcfay ; eafes ; but  there  is  hardly  a flirub  or  tree  to  be  fern, 
which  were  publilhed  in  1583,  at  Pam,  by  Nicholas  dc  except  in  a very  few  fpots,  where  fome  gentlemen  have 
Nicholay  geographer  to  the  French  monarch.  endeavoured  to  rear  them  with  much  more  trouble 

44  The  troubles  that  fucccedcd  the  death  of  James  than  fucccfs. 
nccafiored  a ncglcft  of  thefe  infulatcd  parts  of  the  44  The  animats,  both  of  the  land  and  fra,  domeftic 
Scottilh  dominions,  and  left  them  in  a date  of  anarchy,  and  wild,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  and  fifties,  found  in  and 
In  16(4,  the  Mac  donalds  made  a formidable  infur-  about  thefe  iflands,  are  of  the  fame  fpccies,  fire,  and 
reft  ion,  oppugning  the  royal  grant  of  Cantyre  to  the  configuration,  with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys. 
carl  of  Argyte  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftains  “The  people  inhabiting  thclc  iflands  are  of  the 


carl  of  Argyte  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftains 
continued  in  a fort  of  rebellion  ; and  the  fword  of  the 
greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  governments,  was  employed 
againil  them  : the  encouragement  and  proteftion  given 
by  them  to  pirates,  employed  the  power  of  the  Camp- 
hells  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Charles  l.(a). 


fame  race  with  thofe  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotlaud  ; fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame 
habit,  and  obferve  the  fame  cuftoms.  fSec  the  article- 
Hichlands.J 

44  The  commodities  which  may  be  deemed  the  ftaplca 
of  this  country  are  black  cattle,  Ihccp,  and  fifft,  which 


44  But  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  conti-  they  fell  to  their  fellow- fubjc ft s of  Scotland.  Part  of 
nued  even  to  the  prefent  age.  The  heads  of  clans  the  word  they  work  up  into  knit-ltockings,  c oar  fa 
were  by  the  divilions,  and  a Me  policy  that  ptedomi-  cloth,  and  that  variegated  fluff  called  tartan.  They 
mated  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  likrwife  fait  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  export  it  in  boata 
flattered  with  an  unreal  importance  : inflead  of  being  or  barklings  to  different  parts  of  the  main-land.  Cod, 
treated  it  bad  fubjefts,  they  were  courted  as  ddirable  ling,  mackarei,  whiting,  haddock,  and  foies,  are  here 
allies  : inflead  of  fecliug  the  hand  of  power,  money  caught  in  abundance,  together  with  a fmall  red  cod, 
was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  trines,  remarkably  voracious,  of  a very  delicate  flavour : there 
They  would  have  accepted  the  fubfidirs.notwithftanding  arc  likewife  two  kinds  of  white  fifh,  which  feem  to  be 
they  detetted  the  prince  that  offered  them.  They  were  peculiar  to  this  coaft,  known  by  the  names  of  Bile  and 
taught  to  believe  thcmfclvce  of  fueh  confcqueuce,  that  ceat  cftccmed  good  eating.  But  the  greateft  treafure 
in  thefe  days  turned  to  their  deftruftion.  Two  recent  the  ocean  pours  forth  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  hcr- 


(a)  In  the  beginning  of  thc-laft  century  the  iflanders  were  continually  harafling  Ireland  with  their  plunder* 
ing  invafions,  or  landing  there  to  fupport  rebellions : at  length  it  was  made  treafon  to  receive  thefe  Hcbridiao 
Kcdfhank*  as  they  were  flylcd. 
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ring*,  which,  at  one  feafon  of  the  year,  fwarm  in  all  coafts  of  France  and  Spain  in  a week’s  failing;  if  he  H«I»rulep, 
the  creeks  and  hays  along  the  weftern  fhorcof  Scotland,  is  bound  for  the  Britilh  plantations,  or  indeed  for  any  Hebron. 
Thcfc  arc  counted  the  Urged,  fatted,  and  finefl  her-  part  of  the  known  globe,  he  is  at  once  difenc umbered  ' 
rings  caught  in  any  part  of  the  northern  fleas.  This  of  the  land,  and  profccutcs  his  voyage  through  the 
filhcry  employs  a great  number  of  hands,  and  brings  a open  lea  without  obllruciion  or  difficulty.” 
conlidcrable  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  The  lilh  are  To  the  negleded  Hate  of  thefc  iffands,  and  to  their 
caught,  cured,  barrelled  up,  and  exported  : but  whe-  great  importance  in  various  uatural  refpt£ls,  the  atten- 
ther  from  want  of  (kill,  or  a proper  fait  for  pickling,  tion  of  government  has  been  called  within  thefc  few 
the  Scotch- cured  herrings *of  this  coaft,  though  fu^c-  years  by  the  rcprcfciuation  and  efforts  of  different  pa- 
rior  to  all  others  in  their  natural  ftate,  arc  counted  in-  triotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a regular  ctla- 
ferior  to  thole  which  are  drciled  and  pickled  by  the  blilhrocnt  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
Dutch  dfhermen.  tiffi  Society  for  extending  the  Filhcries  and  improving 

" How  mean  and  contracted  foever  the  commerce  the  Sca-coalls  of  the  Kingdom  ; in  confequencc  of 
and  produce  of  thefc  iffands  may  be  at  prefent,  they  which  many  ufeful  plans  for  the  improvement  of  thofe- 
arc  perhaps  more  capable  of  improvement  in  both  iffands  have  been  adopted,  and  are  gradually  carrying 
articles  than  any  part  of  the  Britiih  dominions  in  Eu-  into  execution. 

rope.  The  inhabitant!  are  fo  little /killed  in  hulbandry,  New  H&bkwes,  a duller  of  iffands  lying  in  the 
tliat  the  foff,  though  generally  good  in  the  low  grounds.  Great  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  The  northern 
yields  oothing  but  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley ; and  iffands  of  this  archipelago  were  firll  difeovered  by  that 
great  tracts  of  land  lie  altogether  uncultivated.  If  a great  navigator  Quiros  in  1606,  and  not  without  rea- 
very  fmatt  number  of  judicious  farmers  would  fettle  in  Ion  confidered  as  a part  of  the  fouthem  continent, 
fomc  of  the  rooft  conlidcrable  iffands,  they  would  foon  which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  wav  fuppofed 
raife  fuch  harveds  as  would  enrich  themfdvcs;  employ  to  cxift.  They  were  next  vilited  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
aud  munition  all  the  idle  people,  a great  number  of  ville  in  1768,  who,  befidcs  landing  on  the  iffaod  of 
whom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  countries  for  Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difeover  that  the  land  was 
fublillencc  ; afford  fufficient  bread  for  the  inhabitants,  not  connected,  but  computed  of  iffands,  which  he  call- 
ond  even  fupply  the  barren  parts  of  the  oppofftc  con-  ed  the  Great  Cy lades.  Captain  Cook,  bclides  afeer- 
tinent.  The  foil  in  many  places  would  produce  wheat,  mining  the  extent  and  fituation  of  thefc  iffands,  added 
and  almoil  every  where  would  give  good  paffurage,  the  knowledge  of  fever al  in  this  group  which  were  be- 
rnfomuch  that,  with  proper  culture,  the  people  might  fore  unknown.  He  explored  the  whole  duller  ; and 
provide  hay  and  fodder  for  their  cattle,  which  during  thinking  himfelf  thereby  intit  led  to  affix  to  them  a ge- 
the  leverity  of  the  winter  die  in  great  numbers  for  want  ncral  appellation,  he  named  them  the  New  Hebrides. 
of  pruvifion.  Improvements  of  this  kind  would  be  They  are  lituated  between  latitudes  of  14  deg.  25.  min. 
the  more  caiily  made,  as  the  (ea-(hore  abounds  with  and  20  deg.  4 min.  fouth;  and  between  166  deg.  41 
(hells  for  lime  and  fea-weeds  for  manure;  and  the  la-  min.  and  170  deg.  21  min.  caff  longitude;  and  extend 
bourers  would  be  caiily  fubliftcd  by  the  fifiithat  fwartn  1 25  leagues  in  the  dirc&ion  of  north-north  well  and 
not  only  in  the  ocean  which  furrounds  thcfc  iffands,  fouth- fouth-caft.  The  rood  northern  part  of  this  archi- 
but  likevvife  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  frefh  pclago  was  called  by  M.  de  Bougainville  the  Peak  tf 
water.  Martin  declares,  that  he  knew  100  families  the  Etoile.  The  w hole  duller  cno fills  of  the  following 
in  this  country  maintained  by  es  many  little  farms,  the  iffands  ; fome  of  which  have  received  names  from 
rent  of  each  not  exceeding  5 s.  one  ihcep,  and  a few  the  different  European  navigators  ; others  retain  the 
pecks  of  oats.  names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  ws.  Tierra 

“ The  commerce  of  thefc  iffands  might  be  extended  del  Efperitu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  £1  Bartholomew,  Iflc 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  them  a iUple  of  trade,  of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitfuatidc,  Ambrym,  Immcr, 
and  an  excellent  nurfery  for  Teamen.  They  art  fur-  Apre,  ITirw  Hills,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Hinchtn- 
nifficd  with  an  infinite  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and  ha n-  brook,  Shepherd,  Eorramanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and 
bours,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  : the  inhabi-  Tanna. 

tants  are  numerous,  ftrong,  adive,  and  every  -way  HEBRON  {anc.  geog.)»  a very  ancient  city  fitua* 
qualified  for  the  life  of  a mariner.  The  fca  affords  ted  in  the  hilly  country  ot  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
myriads  of  fifh  for  exportation:  the  lands  might  afford  fouth.  its  more  ancient  name  was  Kir'uuh  stria,  or 
plenty  of  palluiagc  for  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep,  Carlatb  Arba.  In  antiquity  this  city  vied  with  the 
as  well  a>  plenteous  harvcfls  of  corn  and  other  grain  : moll  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  bcir.g  I even  years  prior 

woollen  and  linen  raanufa&ures  might  be  protocoled  to  Zoan,  tranffated  Tants  by  the  Seventy.  Jofephus 
to  great  advantage,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  provi-  makes  it  not  only  older  than  Tarn's,  but  ever,  than* 
fions  arc  rcafonablc.  The  iffands  afford  good  ilone  and  Memphis.  It  (tood  to  the  well  of  the  lake  AfphaStiles, 
lime  ; and  fomc  parts  of  the  oppolkc  main  land,  tim-  and  was  for  fome  time  the  royal  relidcnceof  David, 
ber  for  building.  They  have  plenty  of  fuel,  not  only  Aftenhc  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  alfo  for  fall-pans,  as  did  all  the  fbuth  country  of  Judea.  It  isnowcallcd//d- 
which  might  be  created  on  different  parts  of  the  coaff ; inu/n,  fituated  (even  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bethlehem, 
and  for  burning  fea-ware  for  the  ufc  of  a glafs  or  foap  The  Arabs  call  it  El-ktdd,  “ the  well  beloved;”  which 
manufatluic.  Finally,  the  littiation  of  thefc  iffands  »h  the  epithet  they  ufually  apply  to  Abraham,  whole 
is  fo  commodious  for  trade,  that  the  navigator  is  im-  fepulchral  grotto  they  llill  ihow.  Hubroun  is  feated 
mediately  in  the  open  fea,  and  almoil  in  the  neigh-  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  fome  wretched 
bourhuud  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  Hoi-  ruins,  the  miffiapcn  remains  of  an  ancient  cattle.  The 
land  ; nay,  with  a favourable  wind,  he  can  reach  the  adjacent  country  is  a fort  of  oblong  hollow,  five  or  fix 
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Hcbrco  leagues  in  length,  and  not  difagreeably  varied  by  rocky 
fl  ^ hillock**,  groves  of  fir  trees,  Hunted  oaks,  and  a few 
, * 1 plantations  of  vines  and  olive  trees.  Thefe  vineyards 

are  not  cultivated  with  a view  to  make  wine,  the  in* 
habitants  being  fuch  zealous  Mahometans  as  not  to 
permit  any  Chridian*  to  live  among  them  : they  are 

only  of  ufe  to  procure  dried  ratlins,  which  arc  badly 
prepared,  though  the  grapes  arc  of  an  excellent  kind. 
The  peafant*  cultivate  cotton  likcwife,  which  is  fpun 
by  tbeir  wives,  and  fold  at  Jcrufalcra  and  Gaza.  They 
have  alfo  fome  foap  manufactories,  the  kali  for  which 
is  fold  them  by  the  Bedouins:  and  a very  ancient  glafs- 
houfe,  the  only  one  in  Syria.  They  make  there  a 
great  quantity  of  coloured  rings,  bracelets  for  the 
wrids  and  legs,  and  for  the  arms  above  the  elbows, 
tx  tides  a variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  are  fent  even 
to  Conftantinople.  In  confequcnce  of  thefe  manufac- 
tures, Mr  Volncy  informs  us,  Habroun  is  the  moil 
powciful  village  in  all  this  quarter  ; and  is  able  to  arm 
boo  or  qco  men,  wbd  adhere  to  the  faction  Kaiii,  and 
are  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  people  of  Bethlehem. 
This  difeord,  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  from  the  carliril  times  of  the  Arabs,  caufes  a 
perpetual  civil  war.  The  peafant*  are  inceffantly  ma- 
king inroads  on  each  other’s  lands,  destroying  their 
corn,  dourra,  fefamum,  and  olive  trees,  and  carrying 
off  their  ihcep,  goats,  and  camels.  The  Turks,  who 
are  every  where  negligent  in  repicfling  firnilar  difordeis, 
arc  the  ltfs  attentive  to  them  here,  fince  their  autho- 
rity is  very  precar  ious.  The  Bedouin.?,  whufc  camps 
occupy  the  level  country,  are  continually  at  open  ho- 
ftililhs  with  them  ; of  which  the  peafant*  avail  tbcm- 
fclve*  to  refill  their  authority,  or  do  mifehief  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  blind  caprice  of  iheii  igno* 
ranee  or  the  intercil  of  the  momeut.  Hence  ariles  an 
anarchy  which  is  Hill  more  dreadful  than  the  dcfpotifm 
which  prevails  clfcwherc,  while  the  mutyal  dcvatlations 
of  the  contending  parties  render  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  Syria  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  other. 

HEBRUS  (anc.  gcog.),  the  largefl  river  of  Thrace, 
rifing  from  mount  Scombrus;  running  in  two  chanacU 
till  it  comes  to  Philippopolis,  where  they  unite.  It 
empties  itfclf  at  twoantoutha  into  the  iEgeau  Sea,  to 
the  north  of  Saniothracc.  It  was  fuppokd  to  roll  its 
waters  upon  golden  fanda.  The  head  of  Orpheus  was 
thrown  into  it  after  it  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Cico- 
nian  women. 

HECATE  (fab.  hid.),  a (laughter  of  Pcrfcs  and 
AHcria,  the  fame  as  Profcrpinc  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  Jftd  Hecate 
or  Profcrpinc  in  hell;  whence  her  name  of  Diva  triformu , 
lergrminat  triceps.  She  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over 
magic  and  enchantments.  She  was  generally  reprefeut- 
, ed  Tike  a woman,  with  the  head  of  a horfc,  a dog,  or 
a boar  ; and  fometimes  the  appeared  with  three  differ- 
ent bodies,  and  three  different  laces,  with  one  neck. 
Dog?,  lambs,  and  honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her, 
tfpeaally  in  ways  and  crofs  toads;  wucfice  flic  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Trivia.  Her  power  was  extended  over 
^ heaven,  the  earth,  fea,  and  lull;  and  to  her  kings  and 

uatinn*  fuppofed  thcmlclveb  indebted  for  their  pro- 
ipciiiy 

HECATESIA,  a yearly  fcftival  obferved  by  the 
Soatonicci  fians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Athenians 
p iid  alf  > particular  worlhip  to  tliis  goddefs*  who  was 


deemed  the  patronefs  of  families  and  of  children.  From  Hecafomb 
this  circumtiaucc  the  llatucs  of  the  goddefs  were  ercc-  ^ 

ted  before  the  doors  of  the  houfes  ; and  upon  every  c‘  L . 

new  moon  a public  fupper  was  always  provided  at  the 
exncncc  of  the  richeil  people,  and  fet  in  the  ftrects, 
where  the  poored  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire tnd  fcaft  upon  it,  while  they  reported  that  ftccatc 
had  devouted  it.  There  wgjre  alfo  expiatory  offerings, 
to  fuppbcate  the  goddefs  to  remove  whatever  evils  mignt 
impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  See. 

HECATOMB,  in  antiquity,  a facrifice  of  an  hun- 
dred beads  of  the  fame  kind,  at  an  hundred  altars,  and 
by  an  hundred  prieds  or  facrificcrs.--The  word  is  formed 
of  the  Greek  which  properly  ftgnific*  a fump- 

tuous  or  magniticeut  facrifice. — Others  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  centum , “ a hundred,”  and  £*.*  601, 

“ bullock,”  &c.  ; on  which  finning  the  hecatomb 
Ihould  be  a facntice  of  100  bullocks. — Others  derive 
the  word  from  «***♦•  and  ««  pest  “ foot and  on 
that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  confift  of 
only  25  four  footed  beads.  They  add,  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  kind  of  bead*  were  chofe  for  victims,  pro- 
vided the  quota  of  feet  were  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  a hecatomb  to 
the  mufes  of  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  hi* 
difccivcring  the  dcmonllration  of  the  47th  propofition- 
of  the  firli  hook  of  Euclid,  viz.  that  in  a rectauglrd 
triangle  the  fquarc  of  the  hypolhcnufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquarca  of  the  two  other  tides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs : Strabo  relates,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Laconia,  and  that  each  city 
ufed  to  facrifice  a bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
fafety  of  the  country;  whence  the  indilution  of  the  ce- 
lebrated facrifice  of  100  vidirnt,  called  hecatombs.  Ci- 
thers refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a plague,  where- 
with the  too  cities  of  Pcloponncfuv  were  afflided;  for 
the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contributed  to  fo 
fplendid  a facrifice. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  a hecatomb  they 
erected  100  altars  of  turf,  and  on  thefe  facrificed  lea 
fheep  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  .empe- 
ror*. offered  facrificcs  of  this  kind,  they  facrificed  10a 
lions,  1 00  eagles,  and  1 00  other  beads  of  the  like  kind. 

HECATOMBzEON  was  the  firft  month  of  the  A- 
thenian  year,  confiding  of  30  days  ; beginning  on  the 
fnft  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folilicc,  and  confe- 
quently  anfwcriug  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July,  it  had  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  hecatombs  facrificed  in  it.  Sec  Hicatome. 

HECATOMPOLIS  fane,  gcog.),  a fumame  of  the 
iflind  of  Crete,  from  its  100  cities.  The  territory  of 
Laconia  alfo  had  anciently  this  name  forthefame  reafon; 
and  the  cuffom  of  thefe  100  cities  was  to  facrifice  a 
hecatomb  annually. 

HECATOMPYLOS  (anc.  gcog.),  the  metropolis 
of  Parihia,  and  royal  rcfidcncc  of  Anaccs,  filuaud  at 
the  fprings  of  the  Araxc*.  Thebes  in  Egypt  had  alfo 
the  fame  name  from  its  100  gates. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  fifh.  A falmon  hcck  n 
a grate  f ir  catching  iljat  fort  of  fifh. 

HECKLE,  among  herap-dreflers.  See  Hatchei.. 

HLCL  a volcano  of  Iceland,  and  one  ol  the  moll 

furious  in  the  #orid,  limited  on  the  lout  hern  part  of 
ifian.1.  See  Iceland, 

li  was  vifuxd  iu  the  year  1772  oy  Dr  Van  Troil,  a 

Swcdilh 


Diqitiz 
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Heel*  Swcdifh  gentleman,  along  with  Mr  (now  Sir  Jofeph) 
* ■ Banks  l)r  SoUnder,  and  Dr  Jamca  Ltnd  of  Edinburgh. 
On  their  firif  landing  they  found  a tract  of  land  60  or  70 
milt*  in  extent  entirely  ruined  by  lava,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  in  the  hi^heft  it  at  c of  liquefaction  Haring 
undertaken  a journey  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they 
t-avcHed  300  or  3^0  Englilh  miles  over  an  uninter- 
rupted tract  of  lava  ; and  had  at  length  the  pieafure  of 
being  the  lull  who  had  arrived  at  the  fiunmit  of  the 
mountain. 

Hccla.  according  to  the  accounts  of  thefe  gentle- 
men, ii  fituatcd  in  the  fouthern  part  of  tlie  illand,  a- 
boui  four  miles  from  the  fea-coait,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts  at  the  top,  the  middle  point  being  the 
lug  he  II  ; and,  according  to  an  cxa£“t  obfervation  with 
Ramlclcn's  barometer,  is  500a  fc.‘.  above  the  level  of 
the  fta.  They  were  obliged  to  quit  their  horfes  at  the 
firtf  opening  from  which  the  fire  had  burfl.  They  de- 
friibc  this  as  a place  with  lofty  glazed  walls  and  high 
glazed  cliffs  unlike  aay  thing  which  they  had  ever  feen 
before. 

A little  higher  up  they  found  a large  quantity  of 
grit  aud  if  ones  ; and  ilill  farther  on  another  opening, 
which,  though  not  deep,  descended  lower  than  that  of 
the  higbefi  point.  Here  they  imagined  they  plainly 
difeerned  the  effect  of  boiling  water  ; and  tint  far  from 
thence  the  mountain  began  to  be  covered  with  fnow, 
excepting  fume  fpoib  which  were  bare.  The  rcafon  of 
this  dificrencc  they  ioon  perceived  to  be  the  hot  vapour 
afccnditig  from  the  mountain.  As  they  afeended  high- 
er they  found  thefe  fjx»ta  become  larger  ; and  about 
aoo  yard*  below  the  tummit,  a hole  about  a yard  and 
an  half  in  diameter  was  obferved,  from  whence  iffued 
fo  hot  a ltcam,  that  they  could  not  mcafurc  the  degree 
of  heat  with  the  thermometer.  The  cold  now  began 
to  be  very  intenfe  ; Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  at  54,  now  fell  to  24; 
the  wind  alio  became  fo  violent,  that  they  were  fome- 
times  obliged  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  blown  down 
the  moil  dreadful  precipices.  On  the  very  fummit  they 
experienced  at  the  fame  time  a high  degree  of  heat  and 
CtJd  ; for,  in  the  air,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  flood 
conffantly  at  24,  but  when  fet  on  the  ground,  rofe  to 
*53  1 the  barometer  flood  at  22.247.  Though  they 
were  very  much  inclined  to  remain  here  for  fame  time, 
k could  by  no  means  be  done  with  f&fcly ; for  which 
reafon  they  were  obliged  to  defer nd  very  quickly. 

The  mountain  feems  to  be  made  up,  not  ofhtva,  but 
of  (and,  grit,  and  afhea;  which  are  thrown  up  with  the 
Rones  partly  difcolourcd,  and  partly  melted  by  the  fire. 
Several  forts  of  pumice  Roots  were  found  on  it,  among 
which  was  one  with  fome  fulphur.  Sometimes  the  pu- 
mice was  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  a*  light  as  tow. 
Its  firm  and  colour  was  fometimrs  very  fine,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  foft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  lava  was 
found  both  in  large  pieces  and  fmall  bits  t as  likewife 
a quantity  of  black  jafper  burned  at  the  extremities, 
and  rcfcrr.blirg  trees  and  branches.  Some  (late  of- a 
llrong  red  colour  was  cbferved  among  the  Rones  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano.  In  one  place  the  lava  had  taken 
the  form  of  chimney- if acks  half  broken  down. — As 
they  descended  the  mountain  they  obferved  three  open- 
ings. In  one,  every  t^jng  looked  as  red  as  brick ; from 
•mother,  the  lava  had  Rowed  in  a dream  about  50  yards 
* 


broad,  and  after  proceeding  for  fome  way,  had  divided  H«!* 
into  three  large  branches.  Further  on  they  perceived  H ? 
an  opining,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a mount- in  H 
in  form  of  a fjgar-loaf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  the  ’ " 
fire  appeared  to  have  exhaufted  itfclf. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  oor  travellers  were 
the  firft  who  afeended  to  the  top  of  this  mountain. 

The  rcafon  that  no  one  before  them  had  ever  done  fo 
was  partly  founded  in  fupcrftitioti,  and  partly  the  ftevp- 
nefs  and  difficulty  of  the  afeent,  which  w.r  greatly  fa- 
ciitted  by  an  eruption  in  1 766.  Moil  kinds  of  lava 
found  in  other  volcanic  countries  are  to  he  met  with 
about  Hid  a,  or  other  Iceland  volcanoes  t as  the  grey, 
dark  perforated  kind,  fimilar  to  the  Derbylhirc  load- 
ilonc  j the  Iceland  agate,  pumex  vitreus  both  the  niger 
and  vlriiBt.  Some  have  conjcifurcd  this  to  be  the  lapis 
obfideanus  of  the  aucients,  which  they  formed  into 
Ratucs. 

The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  openings  whence 
the  eruptions  proceed,  but  rather  loofe  grit  and  albes  ; 
and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains 
confiil  of  this  matter;  which,  when  it  is  grown  cold, 
generally  takes  an  arched  form.  The  upper  cm  A 
frequently  grows  hard  and  folid,  whihl  the  inched  mat- 
ter beneath  it  continues  liquid.  This  forms  great  ca- 
vities, whofe  walls,  bed,  and  roof,  arc  of  lava,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  Raladite  lava  an-  foui  d.  There  are 
a vaff  number  of  thefe  caves  in  the  ifiand,  fome  of  which 
arc  very  large,  arid  are  made  ufc  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  fheltering  their  cat:  Ic.  The  large R in  the  ifiand  is 
5034  feet  long,  and  from  50  to  54  in  breath,  and  be- 
tween  34  and  36  in  height  — There  are  fome  prodigi- 
ous clefts  left  by  the  eruptions,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
called  stfmavggaa,  near  the  water  of  Tingalla,  io  the 
fouthweftern  part  of  the  illand.  It  is  105  feet  broad 
and  very  long.  The  direction  of  the  chafm  iifelf  is 
from  north  to  foath.  Its  wcllcrn  wall,  from  which  the 
other  has  been  perpendicularly  divided,  is  107  feet  lix 
inches  in  height,  aud  confilfs  of  many  llrata,  of  about 
10  inches  each  in  height,  of  lava  grown  cold  at  different 
times  The  eaftern  wall  is  only  45  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  diredtly  oppolite 
to  the  higbcil  part  of  the  other  iide  is  no  more  than 
36  feel  5 inches  high. 

HECTIC  Fever.  See  (the  ImLx  f-.jbj  -fined  to). 
Mfdicime. 

HEC  rOR,  the  fon  of  Priam  anJ  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Alt)  anax,  is  celebrated  for  the  valour  with 
which  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  again R the  Greeks. 

He  was  killed  by  Aehiilcs,  who  dragged  his  body,  fa- 
Rened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  reltored  it  to  Priam  for  a large  ran- 
fom.  See  Troy. 

HEDERA,  Ivy,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  no* 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  giving  nainc'to  the 
46th  order,  UoUratc*.  There  arc  live  obi* mg  petals ; 
the  berry  is  pentafpermous,  gin  by  the  calyx. 

Sfxcitt.  1.  The  helix,  or  common  ivy*  grows  na- 
turally in  many  parts  of  Britain  ; and,  where  it  mens 
with  any  fuppon,  will  rile  to  a great  height,  fending 
out  roots  on  every  fide,  which  iirike  into  the  joints  of 
walls  or  the  bjfk  of  trees,  if  there  is  no  ftipport,  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  take  root  all  their  length,  fj 
that  they  dofely  cover  the  furface,  and  are  difficult  to 

eradicate. 
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Hedge*,  eradicate.  While  thcfc  (lalks  are  fixed  to  any  fupport, 

T ' or  trail  upon  the  ground,  they  are  (lender  and  flexible; 
but  when  they  have  reached  to  the  top  of  their  fup- 
port,  they  fhorien  and  become  woody,  forming  them- 
fclves  into  large  bulhy  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  lar- 
ger, more  of  an  oval  lhape,  and  not  divided  into  lobes 
like  the  lower  leaves,  fo  that  it  hath  a quite  different 
appearance.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpccies, 
one  with  Giver- flriped  leaves,  the  other  with  ycilowiffi 
leaves  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; and  thefe  are  fomc- 
times  admitted  into  gardens,  i.  The  quinquefolia,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  is  a native  of  all  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  It  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  Ca- 
nada ; and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Britifh  gar- 
dens, Chiefly  to  plant  againll  walls  or  buildings  to  co- 
ver them  : which  thefe  plants  will  do  in  a ihort 
time  ; for  they  will  (hoot  aimed  ao  feet  in  one  year, 
and  will  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  higbeft  build- 
ing ; but  as  the  leaves  fall  on  in  autumn,  the  plants 
make  but  an  indifferent  appearance  in  winter,  ami 
therefore  are  proper  only  for  fuch  fituation*  as  will  not 
admit  of  better  plants ; for  this  will  thrive  in  the  ruidft 
of  cities,  and  is  not  injured  by  fmoke  or  the  clofcnefs 
of  the  air. 

Culture.  .The  firfl  fpccies  is  eafily  propagated  by 
its  trailing  branches,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation.  The  fecond  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings ( which  if  planted  in  autumn  in  a lhady  border 
will  take  root,  and  by  the  following  autumn  will  be 
fit  to  plant  in  thofe  places  when:  they  are  deligncd  to 
remain. 

Ufet . The  roots  of  the  ivy  arc  ufed  by  leather-cut- 
ters to  whet  their  knives  upon.  Apricots  and  peaches 
covered  with  ivy  during  the  month  of  February,  have 
been  obfetved  to  bear  fruit  plentifully.  The  leaves  have 
a naufeous  talle ; Haller  fays,  they  are  given  to  chil- 
dren in  Germany  as  a fpecific  for  the  atrophy.  The 
common  people  of  England  apply  them  to  iffuea  ; and 
an  ointment  made  from  them  is  in  great  efleem  among 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  n ready  cure  for  burns. 
The  berries  have  a little  acidity.  When  fully  ripe,  a 
dole  of  them  has  been  recommended  in  the  plague.  In 
warm  climates,  a re fi nous  juice  exfudes  from  the  Aalks, 
which  is  fait)  to  be  a powetful  refolvent  and  difeutient, 
and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  plaffcrs  and  ointments 
adopted  for  thofe  purpofes.  Horfcs  and  iheep  cat  the 
plant ; goats  and  cow9  refufe  it. — Cafpar  Bauhine 
and  Toumefort  mention  a fort  of  ivy  that  grows  in 
many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  ptei't  ivy,  bccaufe  the  an- 
cients are  laid  to  have  made  crowns  of  this  plant  for 
adorning  the  brows  of  their  poets.  By  others  it  is 
called  hedera  dionyjtjs,  bccaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the 
fane  fort  of  ivy  in  their  public  rejoicings  and  fcafls 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  berries  are  of  a fine  gold 
coloui*,  whence  this  fpccies  has  been  termed  by  others 
tbryfocarttos. 

HEDE RACILY,  (from beJera  “ivy  ”)  The  name 
of  the  46th  order  in  Einnxus’s  fragment*  of  a natural 
method,  confiding  of  ivy,  and  a few  other  genera, 
which  from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  feem 
nearly  silted  to  it.  See  Botany,  p.  46#. 

HEDGES,  in  agriculture,  arc  either  planted  to 
make  fences  round  inclofure*.  or  to  divide  the  fevcral 
parts  of  a garden.  When  they  are  defigoed  as  out- 


ward fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  hawthorn.  Hedges', 
crabs,  or  black- thorn  : but  thofe  hedges  which  are  " v " 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  furround  wildernefs  quar- 
ters, or  to  fereen  the  other  parts  of  a garden  from 
fight,  are  planted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  own- 
er ; fume  preferring  cver-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  hol- 
ly is  bell ; next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  lauruilinus, 
phyliyvea,  &c.  Others  prefer  the  bcccb,  the  hornbeam, 
and  the  elm.  t 

Before  planting,  it  is  proper  to  confidcr  the  nature  General  <K« 
of  the  laud,  and  what  fort  of  plants  will  thrive  bell  regions  foe 
in  it ; and  alfo,  what  is  the  foil  from  whence  the  plants 
are  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  like,  the  fets  ought  tobc 
about  the  thicknefii  of  one's  little  finger,  and  cut  with- 
in about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  | they  ought 
to  be  frelh  taken  up.  draught,  fmooth,  and  wed -root- 
ed. Thofe  plants  that  arc  railed  in  the  nurfery  arc  to 
be  preferred. 

In  planting  outfidc  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grats-fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  is  deligncd  to  be  made ; and  fome  of 
the  belt  mould  Ihould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  fet  upon  it  a foot  afundcr.  When  the 
firfl  row  of  quick  is  fet,  it  mull  be  covered  with  mould; 
and  when  the  bank  is  a foot  high,  you  may  lay  ano- 
ther row  of  fets  againll  the  fpaces  of  the  former,  and 
cover  them  a*  you  -did  the  others  : the  bank  is  then 
to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a dry 
or  dead-hedge  laid,  to  fliade  and  defend  the  under- 
plantation.  Stakes  Ihould  then  be  driven  into  the 
loofe  cat  lb,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground  : thefe 
arc  to  be  placed  at  about  two  feet  and  a half  diflancc  t 
and  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ilrongcr,  you 
may  edder  it,  that  is,  bind  the  top  of  the  flakes  with 
fmall  long  poles,  and  when  the  edderiog  is  fimihed, 
drive  the  flakes  anew.  % 

The  quick  mull  be  kept  conflantly  weeded,  and  fe-  Of  mana* 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle  ; aud  in  February 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  ,,*wdwro« 
which  will  caufe  it  llrike  root  afreih,  and  help  it  much 
io  the  growth.  j 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges;  and  >fof  the  crab, 
the  plants  arc  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall  wild 
crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  raifed 
from  the  kernel*  of  all  forts  of  apples  without  ditlioc- 
tion  ; bccaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  crab  never 
'Ihoot  fo  ftroag  as  thofe  of  the  apples,  and  may  there- 
fore be  better  kept  within  the  proper  compals  of  an 
hedge. 

The  black-thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  for  jg1(fc 
hedges:  and  the  bcil  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife tWo. 
the  plants  from  the  floncs  of  the  fruit,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather 
will  permit,  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended  ; 
but  when  they  arc  Jccpt  longer  out  of  the  ground,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them 
In  a cool  place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when 
fown,  as  when  it  is  planted.  j 

The  holly  is  fome  times  planted  for  hedges  ; but  HoUj. 
where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  iu 
preventing  its  being  dcllroyed  : otherwise,  it  is  by  far 
the  moll  beautiful  plant ; and,  being  au  ever-green,  will 
afford  much  better  (heller  for  antic  in  winter  than  any 
other  fort  of  hedge.  The  bdl  gtethod  of  ratling  thefe 
hedges,  is  to  fuw  the  flwics  in  the  place  where  the 

* hedge 
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Hadgt*.  hedge  is  intended  ; and,  where  thif  c*n  be  convenient- 
*;■*»  ■ ■ ly  done,  the  plants  will  make  a much  better  progreft 
than  thofc  that  are  tranfplanted  : but  thefe  berries 
fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  fevcral  months  before 
they  are  fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Giriftmas,  when  they  arc  ulually  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  large  flower* pots,  mixing  foroe  land 
with  them  ; then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  pots  muft  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth, 
•bout  ten  inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  mult  re- 
main till  the  following  October,  when  they  ihouhl  be 
taken  up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  ground  fhould  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
buihes,  trees,  See  Then  two  drills  ihnuld  be  made, 
at  about  a foot  diftancc  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  (hould  he  Scat- 
tered pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fhould  fail.  When  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  mull  be  carefully  weeded  : and  if 
they  are  dcftgncd  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they  fhould  be 
* cut  twice  a year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Auguit ; but 

if  they  are  only  defigped  for  fences,  they  need  only  be 
fheered  in  July.  The  fences  for  thefe  hedges,  while 
~ young,  fhould  admit^as  much  free  air  as  pofliblc:  the  belt 
fort  are  thofe  made  with  polls  and  rails,  or  with  ropes 
drawn  •trough  holes  made  in  the  polls  ; and  if  the 
ropes  are  painted  over  with  a composition  of  melted 
pitch,  brown  Spanifh  colour  and  oil,  well  mixed,  they 
5 will  laft  fevcral  year*. 

JDF  garden  Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens  are  fometimes 

ledge*.  planted  with  erer-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable  to  any  other:  next  to  this,  moll  people 
prefer  the  yew;  but  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofc  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel  is  one 
of  the  mofl  beautiful  ever-greens  ; but  the  fhoots  are  fo 
luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  tolerable 
fhape  ; and  as  the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent  the  difa- 
greeable  appearance  given  them  by  their  being  cut 
through  with  the  fhcers,  it  will  be  the  bell  way  to  prune 
them  with  a knife,  cutting  the  fhoots  juft  down  to  a 
leaf.  The  tamuftrnus  is  a very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
pose ; but  the  fame  objedion  may  be  made  to  this  as 
to  the  laurel : this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
with  a knife  in  April,  when  the  flowers  are  going  off ; 
but  the  new  fhoots  of  the  fame  fpring  mull  by  no  means 
he  fhortened.  The  fmall- leaved  and  rough-leaved 
kiuruftinu*  are  the  beft  plants  for  this  purpotc.  The 
true  phiHyrva  ts  the  next  beft  plant  for  hedges,  which 
may  be  led  up  to  the  height  of  loor  12  feet ; and  if 
they  arc  kept  mtrrow  at  the  top,  that  there  may  be 
lot  too  much  width  for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them, 
they  will  he  clofc  and  thick,  and  make  a fine  appear- 
ance. The  Hex,  or  ever-grern  oak,  is  alio  planted 
for  hedges,  and  is  a fit  plant  for  thofc  ddigned  to 
grow  very  tall. — The  deciduous  plants  ufually  planted 
to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are.  The  hornbeam,  which 
may  he  kept  neat  with  lefs  trouble  than  mull  other 
plants.  The  bct-ch,  which  has  the  fame  good  qua- 
lities as  the  hornbeam ; but  the  gradual  falling  of  its 
leaves  in  winter  caufet  a continual  litter.  The  fmall- 
leaved  Englifh  elm  is  a proper  tree  for  tall  hedges, 
but  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  dofer  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  lime-tree  has  alfo  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  fame  purpofe  ; but  after  they  have  flood 
fome  years,  they  grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and 


their  leaves  frequently  turn  of  a black  difa  greeable  Hedges, 
colour.  v — ^ 


Many  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  have  alfo  been  planted  1 
in  hedges,  fuch  as  roles,  honey  fuck  lea,  fwcet  briar,  &c. 
but  thefe  are  difficult  to  train ; and  if  they  arc  cut  to'"15 
bring  them  within  compals,  their  flowers,  which  are 
their  greatcfl  beauty,  will  be  entirely  drrtroyed.  A 
correfpondent  of  the  focicty  for  improving  agriculture 
in  Scotland,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  tried  with 
fuccela  the  eglantine,  fwett-briar,  or  dog-rofc,  when 
all  the  methods  of  making  hedges  praCtiled  in  EfTcx 
and  Hampflmc  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  method 
was  to  gather  the  hips  of  this  plant,  and  to  lay  them 
in  a tub  till  March  : the  feeds  were  then  eafily  rubbed 
out ; after  which  they  were  fowed  in  a piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  garden  peas.  Next  year  they  came  up  p 
and  the  year  after  they  were  planted  in  the  following 
manner.  After  marking  out  the  ditch,  the  plants  were 
laid  about  t8  inches  afundcr  upon  the  fide  grafs,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  the  firft  turfs  that  were  taken 
off  from  the  furfacc  of  the  intended  ditch.  The  earth 
fide  of  thdie  turfs  was  placed  next  to  the  roots,  and 
other  earth  laid  upon  the  turfs  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ditch.  In  four  or  five  years  thefe  plant* 
made  a fence  which  neither  horfes  nor  cattle  of  any 
kind  could  paf*.  Even  in  two  or  three  years  none  of 
the  larger  cattle  will  attempt  a fence  of  this  kind. 

Sheep  indeed  will  fometimes  do  fo,  bat  they  are  always 
entangled  to-  fuch  a degree,  that  they  would  remain 
there  till  they  died  unlefs  relieved.  Old  briars  dug  up 
and  planted  foon  make  an  excellent  fence ; and,  where 
thin,  it  may  be  eafily  thickened  by  laying  down  bran- 
ches, which  in  one  year  will  make  (hoots  of  fix  or  feven 
feet-  They  bear  clipping  very  well.  9 

Dr  Anderfon,  who  hath  treated  the  fubjcA  of  hedg-  Dr  Andef« 
ing  very  particularly,  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  other  fm’sdirec* 
plants  bclidcs  thofe  abovementioned  might  be  ufefoUr 
employed  in  the  conftruClion  of  hedges.  Among  thclc 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.  This,  he  fays,  bv 
no  means  requires  the  wetnefs  of  foil  which  is  common-  £fiyt  <•* 
ly  fuppofed.  M It  is  generally  imagined  (fays  he),  f-£ricaltmw^ 
that  the  willow  can  be  made  to  thrive  no  where  except'*  54*  *c* 
in  wet  or  boggy  ground  : but  this  is  one  of  thofc  vul- 
gar errors,  founded  upon  inaccurate  obfervation,  too 
often  to  be  met  with  in  fubjeifls  relating  to  rural  af- 
fairs 5 for  experience  has  fulficiently  convinced  me, 
that  this  phut  wilt  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  any 
rich  well  cultivated  foil  (uulefs  in  particular  circum- 
(lances  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned), even  although 
it  be  of  a very  dry  nature.  It  could  not,  lumever,  in 
general  be  made  to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  Fa.'tte  man- 
ner as  thorns  ; nor  would  it,  in  any  refpedt,  be  proper 
to  train  it  up  for  a fence  in  the  fame  way  as  that  plant.  9 
The  willow,  ns  a fence,  could  fcldom  be  fully  w‘  * 

employed,  but  for  dividing  into  frparate  inclo  Cures  any 
ex  ten  five  field  of  rich  ground  : and,  as  it  is  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  the  foil  into  as  good  order  as  poflible  be- 
fore a hedge  of  this  kind  is  planted  ill  it,  the  eificll 
method  of  putting  it  into  the  ncceffary  high  tilth,  will 
be  to  mark  off  the  boundaries  of  your  feveral  fields  in 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  with  a defign  to  give 
a complete  fallow  to  a narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hedge  is  intended 
to  be  planted  the  enfuing  winter.  This  ridge  ought 
to  be  frequently  ploughed  during  the  fummerfeafon, 

and 
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Hedges.  and  in  autumn  40  be  well  manured  with  dung  or  lime, 
- * - or  both  (for  it  cannot  be  made  too  rich),  and  be  neatly 

formed  into  a ridge  before  winter. 

“ Having  prepared  the  ground  in  thia  manner,  it 
will  be  in  readincfA  to  teceive  the  hedge,  which  ought 
to  be  planted  as  early  in  winter  as  can  be  got  conve- 
niently  done  ; a a the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  being 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.  But  before  you  begin  to 
make  a fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  nccclfaVy  to  pro- 
vide a fufficient  number  of  plants : which  will  be  bed 
done  by  previoufly  rearing  them  in  a nurfery  of  your 
own,  as  near  the  field  to  be  inclofcd  as  you  can  conve- 
niently have  it ; for  as  they  are  very  bulky,  the  car- 
riage of  them  would  be  troublefome  if  they  were 
brought  from  any  coniiderable  dillance.  The  belt 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ufc,  are  fuch  as  make  the 
loqgcd  and  ftrongeft  (hoots,  and  arc  not  of  a brittle 
nature.  All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop  willow's  may  be 
employed  for  this  ufc  ; but  there  is  another  kind  with 
Wronger  and  more  taper  (hoots,  covered  with  a dark 
giccn  bark  when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  (hoots, 
becomes  of  an  alh-gray,  of  a firm  texture,  and  a little 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and 
a great  deal  broader  than  thole  of  the  common  hoop- 
willow,  pretty  thick,  and  of  a dark  green  colour. 
What  name  this  fpecics  is  ufualty  known  by,  I cannot 
tell;  but  as  it  becomes  very  quickly  of  a large  fize  at 
the  root,  and  is  Wrong  and  firm,  it  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofc  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds  that  I have  feen.  The  flioots  ought  to  be  of 
two  or  three  ycras  growth  before  they  can  be  properly 
ufed,  and  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length.  Thcfe  ought  to  be  cut  over  clofc  by  the 
ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  carried  to 
the  field  at  their  whole  length.  The  planter  having 
llrctched  a line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which 
was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end 
thereof,  thrufling  a row  of  thefe  plants  firmly  into  the 
ground,  clofc  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  the  diitance  of 
iS  or  20  inches  from  one  another  ; making  them  all 
ilant  a little  to  one  fide  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
line.  This  being  finished,  let  him  be^in  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  linr,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  plants  of  the  former  row;  making 
thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  hut  in  a direction 
exactly  contrary  ; and  then,  plaiting  thefe  bafket-ways, 
work  them  into  lozenges  like  a net,  fattening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which 
with  very  little  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together 
very  firmly.  The  whole,  when  finifhtd,  afftimcs  a 
very  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  full 
a tolerable  good  defence  : and,  as  thefe  plants  im- 
mediately take  root  and  quickly  incrcafc  in  fize,  it 
b<  cnut^Pl  after  a few'  years,  a very'  llrong  fence 
which  nothing  can  penetrate.  This  kind  of  hedge 
I myfclf  have  employed  ; and  find  that  a man  may 
plant  and  twilt  properly  about  a hundred  yard6  in  a 
day,  if  the  plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand : and,  in 
a fttuation  fuch  as  I have  deferibed,  1 know  no  kind 
of  fence  which  could  be  reared  at  fuch  a fmall  expener, 
fo  quickly  become  a defence,  and  continue  fo  long  in 
good  order.  But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  put- 
ting a plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  plants  of 
willow,  which  will  quickly  climb  up  and  be  fupported 
by  them ; and,  by  its  numerous  prickles  would  efleiiu- 
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ally  preferve  the  defencelefs  willow  from  being  browfed  Hedges, 
upon  by  cattle.  " v 

**  As  it  will  be  oecefltry  to  keep  the  narrow  ridge, 
upon  which  the  hedge  is  planted,  in  culture  for  one 
year  at  lead,  that  the  plants  of  eglahtine  may  not  be 
choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  willow 
may  be  allowed  to  fpread  with  the  greater  cafe  in  the 
tender  mold  produced  by'  this  means,  it  will  be  proper 
to  ftir  the  earth  once  or  twice  by  a gentle  horfe-hoe  in 
the  beginning  of  fummer;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
it  may  be  fowed  with  turnips,  or  planted  with  cole- 
worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  cxpcncc  of 
the  fallow.”  ro 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  following  ufcful  di-  Of  planting 
re&ions  for  planting  hedges  in  fituations  very  much 
expofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  onfjfv”,®' 
the  point  of  decaying.  “ 1 hofe  who  live  m an  open 
uncultivated  country,  have  many  difficulties  to  cncoua- verng 
ter,  which  others  who  inhabit  more  warm  and  (hcitcr-  w^ra 
ed  regions  never  experience  ; and,  among  thefe  diffi- y^^II 
cultics,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  getting  hedges  p.  /$(  jcc. 
to  grow  with  facility.  Fur,  where  a young  hedge  is 
much  expofed  to  violent  and  continued  gulls  of  wind, 
no  art  will  ever  make  it  rife  with  fo  much  freedom,  or 
grow  with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a more 
flickered  fituation  and  favourable  expofure.  <• 

“ But  although  it  is  impoffible  to  rear  hedges  in 
this  fituation  to  fo  much  perfection  as  in  the  others, 
yet  they  may  be  reared  even  there,  with  a little  atten- 
tion and  pains,  fo  as  to  become  very  fine  fences. 

44  It  is  advifable  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges 
upon  the  face  of  a bank  ; but  it  becomes  abfolutely 
necefTary  in  fuch  an  expofed  fituation  as  that  I have 
now'  deferibed  : for  the  bank,  by  breaking  the  force  of 
the  wind,  fcrcens  the  young  hedge  from  the  violence 
of  the  blail,  and  allow's  it  to  advance,  for  fome  time  at 
firll,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  it  otherwise 
could  have  done. 

44  But  as  it  may  be  cxpc&ed  foon  to  grow  as  high 
as  the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  hulbandman  to 
prepare  for  that  event,  and  guard,  with  a wife  forecaft, 
againil  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  expected  to 
arife  from  that  circumtlance. 

44  With  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  for  him,  ioflead 
of  making  a Tingle  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge/  to 
raife  a pretty  high  bank,  with  a ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it,  and  a hedge  on  each  face  of  the  bank  ; in  which  fi- 
tuation, the  bank  will  equally  (belter  each  of  the  two 
hedges  while  they  arc  lower  than  it ; and,  when  they 
at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
will  iu  a manner  afford  (helter  to  the  other,  fo  as  to 
enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greater  luxuriance 
than  either  of  them  would  have  done  fingly. 

41  To  effedoate  this  (till  more  perfectly,  let  a row 
of  fcrvice-trccs  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  batik, 
at  the  didance  of  18  inches  from  each  other,  with  a 
plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  fcrvices.  This 
plant  will  advance,  in  fome  degree,  even  in  this  expo- 
led  fituation  ; and  by  its  numerous  (hoots,  covered 
with  large  leaves,  will  effectually  fereen  the  hedge  on 
each  fide  of  it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  fome 
fupport  and  (belter  from  them  ; fo  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  advance  all  together,  and  form,  iu  time,  a 
clofc,  ftrong,  and  beautiful  fence. 

44  The  ftrvice  is  a tree  but  little  known  in  Scotland; 

although 
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Hedge*  although  it  ia  one  of  thofe  that  ought  perfup*  tb  be  they  will  require  no  farther  care.  When  railed  by  Hedges, 

' often  cultivated  there  in  preference  to  any  other  tree  laying  down  tbe  branches,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  ni*1^ 

whatever,  as  it  is  more  hardy,  and,  in  an  expofed  tit  u-  month  of  October;  and  by  that  time  twelvemonth 
atiun,  affords  more  (helter  to  other  plant*  than  aim  oil  they  will  have  roots  futficient  for  trail  (plantation,  which 
any  other  tice  I know  : for  it  fends  out  a great  many  mud  be  done  by  digging  a hole  and  luofcning  the 

ilrong  branclic#  from  the  under  part  of  the  ftem,  earth  in  the  place  where  the  pant  is  to  (land.  The 

*vhich,  in  time,  affume  an  upright  direction,  and  con-  young  feu  mull  be  planted  at  lead  a foot  and  an  half 
tinae  to  advance  with  vigour,  and  cany  many  le.ivca  to  deep  j and  their  top  (hould  be  cut  off  to  within  about 
the  very  bottom,  almoll  as  lung  as  the  tree  e&ifts;  fo  nine  inches  of  the  ground  ; by  which  means  they  will 
that  if  it  is  not  pruned,  it  rifes  a large  dofe  bufh,  till  flioot  out  many  branches.  This  tree  may  be  trained 

<tt  attains  the  height  of  a forett  tree.  into  very  thick  and  clofc  hedges,  to  the  height  of 

41  It  is  of  the  frmc  genus  with  the  rawn*trec — and  *o  feet  and  upwarjs.  It  will  -thrive  exceedingly  on 
has  a great  refcmhlance  to  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit  ; the  tide*  of  brook*  ♦ for  it  grows  bell  when  part  of 
its  branches  are  more  waving  and  pliant — its  leaves  un-  its  roots  arc  in  water  ; and  may,  if  planted  there,  as 
divided,  broad  and  round,  fomewhal  rcfi.mbliiig  the  is  ufual  for  willows,  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or 
dm,  but  white  and  mealy  on  the  under  fide.  It  dc-  fixth  year.  Its  woodmak.es  excellent  pipes  and  (laves; 

fetves  toby  better  known  than  it  is  at  prefent.  for  it  will  la(l  a long  time  underground  or  in  water; 

••  Cut  if,  bom  the  poornefs  of  the  foil  in  which  and  it  is  like  wife  in  great  eftimauon  among  plough- 
your  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it  wrightf,  turners,  &c  as  well  as  for  making  feveral  of 
ihould  fo  happen,  that,  after  a few  years,  the  hedge  the  utenlib  ncccffary  for  agriculture.  Its  bark  alfo 
becomes  fickly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  Hinted  dies  a good  black.  ^ 

in  appearance,  the  eafieft  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  The  birch  is  another  tree  recommended  by  Mr  Mil- Of  tha 
<hat  difeafe,  is  to  cut  the  Items  of  the  plant*  clean  over,  ler  as  proper  for  hedges;  and  in  places  where  the  bach. 

•t  the  htight  of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground;  af-  young  plants  can  be  eafi.y  procured,  he  fays  that  the 
ter  which  they  will  Tend  forth  much  Hronger  (hoots  plantation  of  an  acre  will  not  coll  40  (hillings  the  af- 
than  tilery  ever  would  have  done  without  this  operation,  ter  expcnce  will  not  exceed  20  (hillings  : fo  that  the 
And  if  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained  whole  will  not  come  above  three  pounds.  A fh- trees  ought 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,.  it  will,  in  never  to  be  permitted  in  hedges,  both  becaufe  .they 
atmofi  every  cafe,  be  recovered,  and  rendered  frcih  and  injure  the  corn  and  grafs  by  their  wide  extended  roots, 

■vigorous.  and  likewife  on  account  of  the  property  their  leases 

“ This  amputation  onght  to  be  performer!  in  au-  have  of  giving  a rank  latte  to  butter  made  from  the 
tumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter  ; and  in  the  fpring,  milk  of  fuch  cattle  as  feed  upon  the  leaves.  No  afh- 
when  the  young  buds  begin  to  (how  therofelves,  the  trees  are  permitted  togiow  in  the  good  dairy- coun- 
ftumps  ought  to  be  examined  with  care,  and  all  the  tics. 

buds  be  rubbed  off,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  llrong-  Where  there  arc  plenty  of  rough  flat  ll  ones,  the  Of  bulges 
eft  and  bell  placed,  which  flumld  be  left  for  a ftem.  fences  which  bound  an  ellate  or  farm  are  frequently  rtifed  on 
For  if  the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth  round  the  made  with  tbtm.  In  Devonlhirc  and  Cornwall  it  j|,he*opof 
ftem  are  allowed  to  fpring  up  undid ur bed,  they  will  common  to  build  as  it  were  two  wallj  with  thefe  llonesj,.0^^ 
become  ia  a tew  years  as  weak  and  Hinted  as  before  ; laid  upon  one  another  ; fird  two  and  then  one  be- 
hind the  hedge  will  never  afterwards  be  able  to  attain  tween : as  the  walls  rife  they  fill  the  intermediate  fpace 
any  conlideriblc  height,  ftrength,  or  healthful nefs. — with  earth,  beat  the  Hones  in  Hat  to  the  (ides,  which 
I have  fern  many  hedges,  ihat  have  been  repeatedly  makes  them  lie  very  firm,*  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
cut  over,  totally  ruined  by  this  circumllance  not  laving  whole  is  railed  to  the  intended  height,  l^mck  hedges, 
been  attended  loin  proper  time.  and  even  large  timber  trees,  are  planted  upon  thefe 

“If  tbe  ground  for  16  or  to  feet  on  each  fide  of  walls,  and  thrive  extremely  well.  Such  indofurea  arc 
the  hedge  be  fallowed  at  the  time  that  this  operation  reckoned  the  bed  defence  that  can  be  had  for  the 
is  performed,  and  get  a thorough  drrfling  with  rich  ground  and  cattle ; though  it  can  fcarcc  be  fuppofed 
manures,  and  I*  kept  in  high  order  for  fonte  years  but  they  mull  be  difagreeahle  to  the  eye,  and  (baud  in 
afterwards  by  gooj  culture  and  meliorating  erupt,  the  need  of  frequent  repairs  by  the  Hones  being  forced 

hedge  will  prolper  much  better  than  if  this  had  been  out  of  the  way  by  cattle.  The  bed  way  to  prevent 

omitted,  efpccially  if  it  has  been  planted  on  the  level  this  is  to  buiid  fuch  wall  in  the  bottom  of  a ditch 

ir  ground,  or  on  the  lank  of  a (hallow  ditch.**  made  wide  enough  on  purpofe,  and  (loped  down  on 

r the  Mr  Miller  greatly  recommends  the  black  alder  as  each  fide.  Thus  the  deformity  will  be  hid;  and  as 

tek  alder  fupciior  to  any  other  that  can  be  employed  in  moift  the  cattle  cannot  Hand  to  face  the  wall  fo  as  to  attempt 

foils.  It  may  cither  be  propagated  by  layers  or  trim-  to  leap  over  it,  the  Hones  of  which  it  is  compoftd  will 
cheons  about  three  feet  long.  The  bed  lime  for  plant-  be  left  liable  to  be  beaten  down  The  earth  takcp  out 
tng  ibefe  lad  is  in  February  or  the  month  of  March,  of  the  ditch  may  be  fpread  on  the  adjacent  giound. 

They  ought  to  be  (harpeued  at  their  larged  end,  and  and  its  (ides  planted  with  fuch  trees  or  underwood  as 
the  ground  well  loofened  before  they  are  thruH  into  will  bell  (uit  the  foil.  By  leaving  a fpacc  of  feveral 
it,  left  the  bark  (hould  be  torn  off,  which  might  occa-  feet  on  the  inJide  for  timber,  a fupply  of  that  valuable  14 

lion  their  miicarriagc.  They  fliould  be  fet  at  kail  commodity  may  be  had  without  doing  any  injury  to  Me*  kid  of 

two  fret  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  ‘blown  out  the  more  valuable  palture.  conftrue- 

of  the  ground  by  vioknt  winds  after  they  have  made  The  following  is  an  excellent  method  df  making  a ceUen? 
ft  rung  (booth ; and  they  (houid  be  kept  clear  of  tall  durable  and  beautiful  fence  ia  graffy  places.  Dig  fence  in 
weeds  until  they  have  got  good  heads,  after  which  pieces  of  turf  four  or  five  inches  thick,  the  breadth  ©fgraffy  pb- 
VouVllI.  FanL  3 A thecw* 
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H«W  the  fn.de,  and  about  a foot  in  length.  Lay  thefe  turf.  raife*  having  no  tap-roots,  but  (hooting  their  fibre* 

< ~ — > cvcn  by  a line  on  one  fide,  with  the  grata  outward,  at  horizontally  in  the  nchcft  part  of  the  foil,  will  be  more  r— ' 

the  diftancc  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the  mark  at  vigorous,  and  may  be  more  fafely  and  eafily  tranfplant- 

which  the  ditch  afierwatd,  to  be  dug  in  the  folid  rd,  than  when  raffed  from  feed.,  or  m any  othrr  me. 

erou„d  1,  to  begin.  Then  lay,  in  the  fame  manner,  thod.  The  plant,  thus  railed  for  elm  fence,  have 
but  with  their  graft  tfdea  turned  out  the  contrary  way,  greatly  the  advantage  of  other,  i a*  fi«>  flx«  *“d  fomc* 
another  row  oAurf,  at  fuch  a diliance  as  to  make  a times  more,  «ems  will  arife  from  the  finite  chip  ; and 
breadth  of  foundation  proportioned  to  the  intended  fuch  plant.,  if  cut  down  within  three  mchea  of  the 
height  of  the  bank.  Thus,  even  though  the  ground  ground,  will  multiply  their  fide  (hoot,  in  proportion, 

3d  prove' defeftivc,  the’ bank  would  be  presented  and  make  a hedge  tlucker,  wthbout 

from  giving  way:  A ditch  may  then  be  dug  of  what  wood,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  praa  ed.  -If 

depthBand  breadth  you  flcafe  ; or  the  ground  may  be  kept  clipped  for  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  al- 

lowered  with  a (lope  on  each  fide  i and  in  this  cafe  mod  impenetrable.  r» 

there  will  be  no  loft  of  pafture  by  the  fence  t becaufe 
it  may  be  towed  with  hay- feed.,  and  will  bear  graft 
on  both  ftdei.  Part  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditchg.  or  (lope,  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the  row. 
of  turf,  and  the  reft  may  be  fcalteicd  over  the  adjacent 
ground.  Three,  four,  or  more  layer,  of  turf,  may  he 
thu.  tilaccd  upon  one  another,  and  the  interval  be- 
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tween  them  filled  up  a.  before  tiH  the  bank  i.  brought 
to  ita  defired  height ; only  obfrrving  10  give  each  fide 
of  it  a gentle  Dope  for  greater  ftrength.  .The  top  of 
this  batik  (hculd  be  about  two  feet  and  a half  wide, 
and  the  whole  of  it  filled  up  with  earth  except  a (mail 
hollow  in  the  middle  to  retain  fome  rain.  Quick.cts 
fhould  then  be  planted  along  this  top,  and  they  will 
foon  form  an  admirable  hedge.  By  this  means  a bank 
four  feet  high,  and  a (lope  only  two  feet  deep,  will 
make,  befidcs  the  hedge,  a fence  fix  feet  high,  through 
which  no  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way  : for 
the  roots  of  the  graft  will  bind  the  turf  fo  together, 
that  in  one  year’s  time  it  will  become  entirely  folid  ; 
and  it  will  yet  be  much  ftronger  when  the  roots  of  the 
quick  (hall  have  (hot  out  among  it.  The  only  pre- 

* • _ .<r. 


In  the  fecond  volume  of%the  fame  work,  we  meetObferr*. 
with  fcveral  obfervations  on  quick-hedges  by  a gentle- 
man  near  Bridgewater.  He  prefer,  the  white  and  black 
thorn,  to  all  other  plant,  for  thi.  purpofe  j but  is  of 
opinion,  that  planting  timber-trees  in  them  at,  proper 
intervals  is  a very  eligible  and  proper  method.  He 
railed  fome  of  his  plants  from  haw.  in  a uurfery* 
others  he  drew  up  in  the  woods,  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  His  banks  were  made  flat,  and  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a Doping  fide  next  the  ditchea, 
which  laft  were  dug  only  two  feet  below  tbn  furfisce, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom.  The  turfs  were  regu- 
larly laid,  with  the  graft  downwards,  on  that  fide  of 
the  ditch  on  which  the  hedge  was  to  be  raifed,  and 
the  belt  of  the  mould  laid  at  top.  The  feta  were 
ftraight,  long,  fmooth,  and  even  growing  01.es,  plant- 
ed as  foon  as  poffible  after  taking  hip.  They  were 
planted  at  a foot  diftancc  1 and  about  every  40  feet  . 
young  fruit-trees  or  thofc  of  other  kinds,  fuch  a.  a(h, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  a»  the  foil  fuited  them.  A fccond 
row  of  quickfeta  were  then  laid  ou  another  bed  of  frefh 
earth  at  the  fame  time,  and  covered  with  good  mould  ( 
after  which  the  baukwa.  finilhed  and  feeured  properly 
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tioned.— Such  fences  will  anfwer  even  for  a parkt  el- 
periany  if  we  place  poll,  and  rails,  about  two  feet  high, 
a little  (loping  over  the  fide  of  the  bank,  on  or  near  it. 
top  : DO  deer  clin  creep  through  that,  nor  even  be  able 
to  jump  over  it.  It  i.  likrwife  one  of  the  beft  fence. 


aril*  taket  hold  of  the  root  of  the  young  quick,  and 
choke,  it.  This  root  mu  ft  be  dug  very  deep  in  order 
to  deftroy  it.  Tlie  third  it  fliU  mote  deftruSire  to 
young  quick,  than  the  other  two,  overihadowing  the 
hedge  like  an  arbour.  It*  root  i*  fmallcr  than  tliat  of 
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ground.  It  may  poflibly  be  obje&cd  by  Come,  that  “ The  operator  begin#  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
the  hedges  would  often  be  hurt  by  the  boys  climb'  proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  ftems  in 
ing  up  to  get  the  fruit:  but  thofe  who  make  it  one  dirc&ion,  fo  that  the  points  rife  above  the  roots  of 
fhoulJ  remember,  or  be  told,  that  the  beft  kinds  of  the  othen,  till  the  whole  wattling  is  completed  to  the 
cider-fruit  are  fo  hard  and  auftcre  at  the  titn^*  of  their  fame  height  as  the  upright!. 

being  gathered,  that  nobody  can  cat  them,  and  even  “ An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  with 
hogs  will  hardly  touch  them.  But  the  greateft  bene-  much  greater  expedition  than  one  who  hss  not  feen  it 
fit,  where  no  fruit  trees  are  planted,  arifes  from  the  done  could  cafily  imagine.  And  as, all  the  diagonal 
thorns  and  wood  which  quick  hedges  yield  for  the  fire  wattling*  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  (hoots  from 
xg  and  other  purposes.”  ninny  parts  of  their  Hems,  and  as  the  upright  (hoots 

Method  of  The  author  of  the  Eflayi  on  Hulbandry  recommends  that  rife  from  the  (lump*  of  thofe  plants  that  have  been 
raiGng  the  liornbcam  plant  as  one  of  the  beft  yet  known  for  cut  over  quickly  rulh  up  through  the  whole  hedge, 
hornbeam  roaking  fences,  according*to  tbe  method  pra  Ailed  in  thefc  ferve  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  entire  mafs, 
Oe  man"1  Germany,  where  fuck  fences  are  common.  “ When  that  forms  a ftrong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

**  the  German  hufbandman  (fays  he)  erects  a fence  of  * " This  is  the  beft  method  of  recovering  an  old 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a parapet  of  earth,  with  a neglc&cd  hedge  that  hath  as  yet  come  to  my  know- 
ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  hornbeam  fets  in  ledge. 

fuch  a manner,  that  every  two  plants  may  be  brought  44  In  fomc  cafes  it  happens  that  the  young  (hoots  of 
to  interfeft  each  other  in  the  form  of  St  Andrew's  a hedge  arc  killed  every  winter;  in  which  cafe  it  foon 
crcifs.  I n that  part  where  the  two  plants  croCi  each  other,  becomes  dead  and  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
he  gently  ferapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with  ccnJider?ble  height.  A remedy  for  this  difeafe  may 
draw  thwart-wife.  Here  the  two  plants  confolidate  therefore  be  wifned  for. 

in  a kind  of  indiflblublc  knot,  and  pu(h  from  thcncc  “ Young  hedges  are  obferved  to  be  chiefly  affecled 
horizontal  flanling  (hoots,  which  form  a fort  of  living  with  this  difordcr ; and  it  is  almoft  always  occafioned 
palifado  or  Cbevaux  tk frifif  fo  that  fuch  a protection  by  an  injudicioua  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
may  be  called  a rural  fortification.  The  hedges  being  of  which  it  has  been  faced  to  fend  out  too  great  a 
* pruned  annually,  and  with  diferetion,  will  in  a few  number  of  (hoots  in  fummer,  that  are  thus  tendered  fo 
years  render  the  fence  impenetrable  in  every  part.  fmall  and  weakly  aa  to  be  unable  to  refill  the  fevere 
XJr  Amkr-  “ I*  fometimes  happens  (fays  Dr  Anderfon)  that  a weather  in  winter. 

fon*s  me-  hedge  may  have  been  long  neglected,  and  be  in  general  *'  It  often  happens  that  the  owner  of  a young  hedge, 
thod  of  in  a healthy  Hate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo  with  a view  to  render  it  very  thick,  and  dofe,  cuts  it 
xnenHu^j  thj0  an<j  draggling,  as  to  forip  but  a very  imperfeA  over  with  the  (hears  a few  inches  above  the  ground  the 
hedge*.  fort  of  fence.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  firft  winter  after  planting  ; in  confequence  of  which, 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks;  fa  thefe  many  fmall  (hoots  fpring  out  from  each  of  the  ftema 
would  always  be  outgiown,  choakcd,  and  ftarred,  by  that  has  been  cut  over  : — Each  of  which,  being  after- 
the  old  plants  : nor  cpuld  it  be  recovered  by  cutting  wards  cut  over  in  the  fame  manner,  fends  forth  a dill 
dear  over  by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  ftill  con-  greater  number  of  (hoots,  which  are  fmaller  and  fmaller 
tinue  where  they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods  in  proportion  to  their  number. 

that  I know  of  rendering  this  a fence  arc,  either  to  **  If  the  foil  in  which  the  hedge  has  been  planted  if 
mend  up  the  gaps  with  dead  wood,  or  to  fJajb  the  poof,  in  confeqoencc  of  this  management,  the  branches. 
Ledge  ; which  laft  operation  is*  always  the  raoft  cii-  after  a few  years,  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  hedge 
gible  where  the  gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  be-  is  unable  to  fend  out  any  (hoots  at  all,  and  the  ulmoft 
ing  cured  by  this  means.  * exertion  of  ihc  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  to 

44  The  operation  I here  call  pta/hmgy  may  be  de-  put  forth  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a fickly 
fined,  4 a wattling  made  of  living  wood.”  To  form  date  for  fome  years,  and  at  laft  ceafe  to  grow  at  all— 
this,  fome  ftems  arc  firft  fclc&cd,  to  be  left  as  (lakes  at  the  branches  become  covered  with  fog,  and  the  hedge 
proper  diftanccs,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  cut  over  at  periihes  entirely. 

the  height  of  four  feet  from  tbe  root.  The  Araggling  **  But  if  the  foil  be  very  rich,  ootwithftanding  this 
fide-branches  of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  are  alfo  great  multiplication  of  the  ftems,  the  roots  will  ftUl 
topped  away.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  are  then  have  fufficient  vigour  to  force  out  a great  many  fmall 
cut  over,  clofe  by  the  ground,  at  convenient  diftanccs;  (hoots,  which  advance  to  a great  length,  but  never  at- 
and  the  remaining  plants  arc  cut  perhaps  half  through,  tain  a proportional  thickncfs.  And  as  the  vigour  of 
fo  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  to  one  fide.  They  the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  very  late  in 
are  then  bent  down  almoft  to  a horizontal  pofition,  autumn,  the  frofts  come  on  before  the  tops  of  thefc 
and  interwoven  with  the  upright  flakes,  fo  as  to  retain  dangling  (hoots  have  attained  any  degflye  of  woody 
them  in  that  pofition.  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  firmijcfs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almoft  entirely  by  it  : 
thefc  be  laid  very  low  at  thofe  places  where  there  were  the  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  with  thefc  long  dead 
formerly  gaps;  which  ought  to  he  farther  Urengthened  (hoots,  which  are  always  difagrceable  to  look  at,  and 
by  fome  dead  (lakes  or  truncheons  of  willows,  which  ufually  indicate  the  approaching  end  of  the  hedge, 
will  frequently  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to  14  The  caufes  of  the  difordcr  being  thus  explained, 
live.  Andhfometimes  a plant  of  eglantine  will  be  able  it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  only  radical  cure  is  am- 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  it  there  meets  with,  ftrike  putation  ; which,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  begin 
. ^ 3 A a*  with- 
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Hrdpes.  with  training  the  hedge  anew,  give®  alfo  an  oppor- 
J — tunity  of  avoiding  the  errors  that  occafioned  it.  In 
this  cafe,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cut  the  plant®  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  as  poffible,  a®  there  the  ftems  will 
be  lef®  numerous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  had  to  allow  very  few 
(hoots  to  arife  from  the  lie  ms  that  hare  been  cut  over, 
and  to  guard  carefully  againil  Shortening  them. 

“ But  as  the  roots,  in  the  cafe  here  luppofed,  will 
be  very  Strong,  the  fhoots  that  arc  allowed  to  fpring 
from  the  (terns  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  be 
fome  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than  they  ought  in  fafety  to  do;  in  which  cafe, 
fome  part  of  the  top  of  ^he  Shoot  may  perhaps  be  kill- 
ed the  firft  winter,  which  ought  if  poffible  to  be  pre- 
vented. Till®  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving 
a check  to  the  vegetation  in  autumn,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
young  Shoot*  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  any  of  the  leave*  or  branches  of  a tree 
are  cut  away  w hile  it  is  in  the  Slate  of  vegetation,  the 
whole  plant  feds  the  lofs,  and.it  fuffcr®  a temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  that  it 
thus  fu  Stains.  To  chick,  therefore,  the  vigorous  vege- 
tation at  the  end  of  autumn,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
* choofe  the  beginning  ®f  September  for  the  time  of 
lopping  oST  all  the  fupcrnumcrary  branches  from  the 
young  hedge,  and  for  clipping  off  the  fidc-branchcs 
that  have  Sprung  out  from  it ^ which  wilt,  in  general, 
be  fufficicnt  to  give  it  fnch  a check  in  it*  growth  at 
that  feafon,  fis  will  prevent  any  of  the  Shoots  from  ad- 
vancing afterwards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigo- 
rous, a few  bud®  may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
large  Slumps  in  the  fpring,  with  a.vicw  to  be  cut  off  at 
this  feafon,  which  will  tend  to  Hop  the  vegetation  of 
the  hedge  SliU  more  effectually. 

“ By  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  may  be 
preferved  entire  through  the  firft  winter.  And  as  the 
Ihooti  become  lefa  vigorous  every  fuccelfivc  feafon* 
there  will  be  lefa  difficulty  in  preferving  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  fide®  of  a very  vigorous  hedge  for  fome  years 
while  it  is  young,  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  this  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  has  advanced  to  any  considerable 
height,  it  will  be  equally  proper  to  dip  it  during  any 
of  the  winter-months,  before  Candlemas.” 

Lord  Karnes,  in  his  work  intitled  the  Gentleman 
Farmer,  give*  feveral  directions  for  the  rating  and 
mending  of  hedge®  considerably  different  from  thofe 
above  trlatcd.  For  a deer-park  he  recommends  a wall 
of  flonc  coped  with  turf,  having  laburnums  planted 
clofe  to  it.  The  heads  of  the  plants  are  to  be  lopped 
off,  in  order  to  m^ke  the  branches  extend  laterally,  and 
interweave  in  the  form  of  a hedge.  The  wall  will  pre- 
vent the  deer  from  breaking  through  ; and  if  the  hedge 
be  trained  eight  feet  high*  they  will  not  attempt  to 
leap  over.  Me  prefers  the  laburnum  plant,  becaufe 
no  beaft  will  feed  upon  it  except  a hare,  and  that  only 
when  young  and  the  buffi  tender.  Therefore,  no  ex- 
traordinary care  is  necefiary  except  to  preferve  them 
from  the  hare  for  four  or  five  years.  A row  of  alders 
may  be  planted  in  front  of  the  laburnum®,  which  no 
bare  nor  auy  other  beaft  will  touch.  The  wall  he  re- 
commend* to  be  built  in  the  following  manner,  as  be- 
ing both  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  one  conftruc* 
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ted  entirely  of  ftone.  Raife  it  of  ftone  to  the  height  Hedge* 
of  two  feet  and  a half  from  t!*e  ground,  after  which  it 
i*  to  be  coped  with  fod  as  follows  Firft,  lay  on  the 
wall,  with  the  gtafly  fide  under,  fod  cut  with  the  fpAde 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  of  a length  equal  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall.  Next,  cover  this  fod  with  loofc 
earth  rounded  like  a ridge.  Third,  prepare  thin  fod*. 
caSt  with  the  paring  fpade,  fo  long  as  to  extend,  be- 
yond the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  two  inches  on .each  fide. 

With  thefe  cover  the  loofc  earth,  keeping  the  graffy 
fide  above  ; place  them  fo  much  on  the  edge,  that 
each  fod  Shall  cover  part  of  another,  leaving  only  about 
two  inches  without  cover  ; when  ao  or  p yards  are 
thus  finilhcd,  let  the  fod  be  beat  with  mallet*  by  two 
men,  one  on  each  fide  of  1 lu%wall,  linking  both  at  the 
fame  time.  By  this  opera-ion  the  fod  become*  a com- 
pa£t  body  that  keeps  in  the  moifture,  and  encourage* 
the  grafs  to  gtovv.  Laftly,  cut  off  the  ragged  end*  of 
the  fod  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  to  make  the  covering 
neat  and  regular.  The  month  of  October  is  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  this  operation,  bccaufe  the  fun  and 
wind,  during  fumrocr,  dry  the  fod,  and  hinder  the 
grafs  from  vegetating.  Mo  ill  foil  afford*  the  beft  fod. 

Wet  foil  {9  commonly  too  fat  for  binding;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  watery  plants  it  produce*  will  not  thrive 
in  a dry  Situation.  Dry  foil,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing commonly  ill  bound  with  roots,  Shake*  to  pieces  in 
handling.  The  ordinary  way  of  coping  with  fod, 
which  is  to  Igy  them  flat  and  Angle,  look*  as  if  intend-  « 
cd  to  dry  the  fod  and  kill  the  grafs  ; not  to  mention 
that  the  fod  is  liable  to  be  blown  off  the*  wall  by  every 
high  wind. 

Where  the  wall  itfelf  is  to  be  ufed  a*  a fence  without  Of  a waP 
any  hedge,  a ditch  is  to  be  made  on  each  fide,  begin- 
ning  a foot  from  the  root  of  the  wall,  and  Sloping  out-  Mj 
ward  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  at  lead  two  and  anhedgs. 
half.  The  ditch  Should  be  equally  Sloped  on  the  other 
fide,  fo  as  to  be  four  feet  wide.  A rood  of  this 
fence,  including  every  article,  may  be  done  for  three 
Shillings  or  thereabouts  ; and  a field  of  to  acres  thus 
inclofed,  for  about  30 1 which  by  a (lone  wall  would 
coft  upwards  of  50  I.  It  will  alfo  ftan  l many  years 
without  any  need  of  reparation  j while  ftone  walls  re- 
quire no  lef*  than  2f  per  cent,  of  the  original  coft.  ex- 
pended annually  to  keep  them  up. 

The  advantages  of  a thorn  hedge,  according  to  our  V'van- 
author,  are,  that  it  is  a vrry  quick  grower,  when/^^0** 
planted  in  a piopcr  foil ; Shooting  up  fix  or  (even  feet 
in  a feafon.  Though  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by 
weed®  when  young,  it  turns  lltong,  and  may  be  cut 
into  any  Shape,  liven  wheo  old,  it  is  more  difpofed 
than  other  trees  to  lateral  Shoots;  and  laftly,  its  prickles 
make  it  the  mod  proper  of  all  for  a fence.  None  of 
thefe  thorns  ought  to  be  planted  in  a hedge  till  five 
years  of  age,  and  it  i*b  of  the  utmbft  importance  that 
they  be  properly  trained  ui  the  luufeiy.  The  beft 
foil  for  a nuifcry,  his  LordShip  obferves,  is  between 
rich  and  poor.  In  the  latter  the  plants  arc  dwarfi/h  : 
in  the  former,  being  luxuriant  and  tender,  they  are 
apt  to  be  hurt  curing  the  fc verity  of  the  weather  ; and' 
thefe  imperfe&ions  arc  incapable  of  any  remedy.  An 
effentiai  requisite  in  a nurfery  is  free  ventilation.  44 
“ How  common  (favs  hi*  Lurdfliip)  i*  it  to  find  nur-  Of  * P'*” 
ferics  in  hollow  Sheltered  places,  furrounded  with 
and  high  plantation*,  more  fit  for  pine-apples  than,£< 
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ffedgri  barren  tree*  ! The  plants  thruft  out  long  Shoots,  but 
* feeble  and  tender:  when  expofed  in  a cold  fi(uation, 
they  decay,  and  fometimes  die.  But  there  is  a reafon 
for  every  thing : the  nurftryman’s  view  is  to  make 
profit  by  faring  ground,  and  by  impofing  on  the  pur- 
chafer  tall  plant*,  for  which  he  pretends  to  demand 
double  price.  It  is  fo  difficult  to  purchafc  whole  fume 
and  well  nurfed  plants,  that  every  gentleman  farmer 
a ? ought  to  ra  fe  plants  for  himfrlf. 

Ofrtifi'g  **  As  thorns  will  grow  pleafantly  from  roots,  I 
«h»*n  fiom  have  long  praAifcd  a frugal  aud  expeditious  method  of 
ef^.M°Cl  ***fing  them  from  the  wcundtd  roots  that  mull  be  cut 
kedte*.  off  when  thorns  are  to  be  fet  in  a hedge.  Thefe  roots, 
cut  into  fmali  parts,  and. put  in  a bed  of  frefh  earth, 
will  produce  plants  the  mxt  fpting  no  lefs  vigorous 
than  what  are  poduced  from  feed  ; and  thus  a perpe- 
tual fuccefifion  of  plants  may  be  obtained  without  any 
more  feed  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  never  to  admit  into 
a hedge  plants  under  five  years  old  : they  d ferve  all 
the  additional  fum  that  can  be  demanded  for  them. 
Young  and  feeble  plants  in  1 hedge  arr  of  flow  growth; 
and,  bciidcs  the  loft  of  tir.e,  the  paling  neectfary  to 
fccurc  them  from  cattle  mutt  be  renew* d more  than 
once  before  they  become  a fence.  A tborn  heege 
may  be  planted  in  every  month  of  wintet  and  fpring 
uni* fa  it  be  (rod.  Bur  I have  a! wavs  obfcive.,  that 
thorns  planted  in  October  are  more  healthy,  puSh  more 
vigorously,  and  fewer  decay,  thin  at  any  other  time. 
In  picparing  the  thorns  for  planting,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  letr  as  entire  as  poSTiblc,  and  nothing  cut  away 
but  the  ragged  parts. 

Proper  me-  “ As  a thorn  hedge  fuffers  greatly  by  weed*,  the 
thed  of  ground  where  they  arr  planted  ought. to  be  made  per- 
pUmvg.  fcft]y  dean.  The  common  method  of  planting,  is  to 
leave  eight  or  nine  inches  along  a fide  of  the  intended 
ditch,  termed  a fearfement ; and  behind  the  fcaifcment 
to  lay  the  iurface  foil  of  the  intended  ditch,  cut  into 
fquarc  (ods  two  orahree  inches  deep,  its  graffy  furi'acc 
under.  Upon  that  foci,  whether  clean  or  dirty,  the 
thorns  arc  Laid,  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  above  them. 
rj  be  gitfs  in  the  fiarfement,  with  what  weeds  arc  in 
tlte  moved  earth,  foon  grow  up,  and  require  double  di- 
ligence to  prevent  tbc  young  thorns  from  being  cho- 
ked. Thcfullowing  method  dcfcrvcsafl  the  addition- 
al trouble  it  requires.  Leaving  a fearfement  as  above 
of  10  inches,  and  alfo  a border  for  the  thorns,  broad 
or  narrow  according  to  their  iize  ; lay  behind  the 
border  all  the  fur  face  of  the  intended  ditch,  champed 
fmali  with  the  fpadc,  and  upon  it  lay  the  mouldtry 
earth  that  fell  from  the  fpadc  in  cutting  the  faid  fur 
face.  Cover  the  fearfement  and  border  with  the  under 
earth,  three  inches  thick  at  kail ; laying  a little  more 
on  the  border  to  raife  it  h’ghcr  than  the  fearfement,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  weeding.  After  the  thorns  are 
repared  by  fmocthing  their  ragged  roots  with  a 
nife,  and  lopping  off  their  heads  to  make  them  grow 
bulhy,  they  are  laid  fronting  the  ditch,  with  their  roots 
on  the  border,  the.  head  a little  higher  than  the  root. 
Care  mull  be  taken  to  fpread  the  roots  among  the  fur- 
face- earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  cover  them 
with  the  mouldtry  earth  that  lay  immediately  below. 
This  article  is  of  importance,  becaufc  the  mouldery 
earth  is  the  fined  of  all.  Cover  the  flems  of  the  thorns 
with  the  next  dratum  of  the  ditch,  leaving  always  an 
inch  at  the  top  free*  It  is  no  matter  how  poor  this 


dratum  be,  as  the  plants  draw  no  nourishment  from  Hedges, 
it.  Go  on  to  finish  the  ditch,  preffing  down  care-  » \ 

fully  every  row  of  earth  thrown  up  behind  tire 
hedge,  which  makes  a good  folid  mound  impervious 
to  rain.  It  is  a fafeguard  to  the  young  hedge  to 
raiie  this  mound  as  perpendicular  at  poflible  ; and  for 
that  reafon,  it  may  be  proper,  in  look  foil,  when  the 
mound  is  raifed  a foot  or  io,  to  bind  it  with  a row  of 
the  tough  fod,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  above  till 
it  become  folid  by  lying.  In  poor  foil  more  care  is 
nrcefftry  Behind  the  line  of  tire  ditch  the  ground  in- 
tended for  the  fearfement  and  border  Should  be  fum- 
nur  fallowed,  manured,  and  cleared  of  all  grafs  roots  ; 
and  this  culture  will  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the  # 
foil.  In  very  poor  foil,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  planting 
a thorn  hedge.  In  fucb  ground  there  is  a ncccflity 
for  a flout  fence. 

“ Tiic  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  laying 
thorns  as  above  dcfcribed,  is  to  give  the  roots  fpacc  to 
puSli  in  all  directions  ; even  upward -into  the  mound  of 
earth.  There  may  be  fome  advantages  in  this ; but, 
in  my  appreheniion,  the  difadvaotage  is  much  greater 
of  heaping  lo  much  earth  upon  the  roots  as  to  exclude 
not  only  the  fun,  but  the  rain  which  runs  down  the 
doping  bank,  And  has  no  accefs  to  the  roots.  In- 
licad  of  laying  the  thorns  fronting  the  ditch,  would  it 
not  do  better  to  lay  them  parallel  to  it  ; covering  the 
roots  with  three  or  four  inches  of  the  bell  earth,  which 
would  make  a hollow  between  the  plants  and  the  do- 
ping bank  ? This  hollow  would  intercept  every  drqp 
of  iaiD  that  falls  on  the  bank,  to  fink  gradually  among 
the  roots.  Why  at  any  rate  Should  a thorn  be  put  in- 
to the  ground  Sloping  i This  is  not  the  practice  with 
regatd  to  any  other  tree ; and  I have  heard  of  no  experi- 
ment to  ptriuadc  me  that  a thorn  thrives  better  Sloping 
than  crcft.  There  occurs,  indeed,  one  objection  against 
planting  thorns  ereft,  that  the  Toots  have  no  room  to 
extend  themfclves  on  that  fide  where  tbc  ditch  is.  But 
does  it  not  hold,  that  when,  in  tbeir  progrefs,  roots 
meet  with  a ditch,  they  do  not  puSh  onward  ; but, 
changing  their  direction,  puSh  downward  at  the  Side  of 
the  ditch  ? If  fo,  thefe  downward  roots  will  fupport 
the  ditch,  and  prevent  it  from  being  mouldered  down 
by  froft.  One  thing  is  evident  without  experiment, 
that  thorns  planted  erect  may  fooner  be  made  a com- 
plete fence  than  when  laid  doping  as  ufual.  In  the 
latte*  cafe,  the  operator  is  confined  to  thorns  that  do 
not  exceed  a foot  or  15  inches;  but  thorns  five  or  fix 
feet  high  may  be  planted  crcfi  ; and  a hedge  of  fuch 
thorns,  well  cultivated  in  the  nurftry,  will  in  three 
years  arrive  to  greater  perk&ion  than  a hedge  mana- 
ged in  the  ordinary  way  will  do  in  twice  that  time." 

After  the  hedge  is  finished,  it  is  abfolutcly  neceflary  qj 
to  fecure  it  for  foot  time  from  the  depredations  ofan  htHjre0^ 
cattle;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  cafy  matter.  **  The  after  ii  rv 
ordinary  method  of  a paling  (fays  his  lordihip)  is  noP,ante<k 
fufficicnt  defence  againSt  cattle  : the  moll  gentle  make 
it  a rubbing  poll,  and  the  vicious  wanqpnly  break  it 
down  with  their  horns.  Tbc  only  cffeAual  remedy  it 
expenfive  ; viz.  two  ditches  aad  two  hedges,  with  a 
mound  of  earth  between  them.  Lf  this  remedy,  how- 
ever, be  not  palatable,  the  piling  ought  at  lead  to  be 
of  the  (Irongcll  kind.  I recommend  the  following  as 
the  bed  1 am  acquainted  with:  Diive  intb  the  giound 
flruDg  Slakes  three  feel  aod  an  half  long,  with  intervals 

from 
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from  eigiit  lo  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  fue  of 
~ the  cal  lie  that  arc  to  be  inclofcd  ; and  all  precifely  of 
the  fame  height.  Prepare  plate*  of  wood  la  wed  out 
of  logs,  every  plate  three  inches  broad  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  Fix  them  011  the  head  of  the  (lakes  with 
x nail  driven  down  into  each.  The  (lakes  will  be 
united  fo  firmly,  that  one  cannot  be  moved  without 
the  whole  ; and  will  be  proof  accordingly  againft  the 
rubbing  of  cattle.  But,  after  all,  it  is  no  fence  againft 
vicious  cattle.  The  only  proper  place  for  it  is  the  fide 
of  a high  road,  or  to  fence  a plantation  of  trees.  It 
will  indeed  be  a fuJhcient  fence  againfl  (beep,  and  en- 
•dure  till  the  hedge  itfeif  becomes  a fence.  A fence 
% thus  completed,  including  thorns,  ditching,  wood, 
nails,  dec.  will  not  much  exceed  two  (hillings  every 
fix  yards." 

©ftrain:ng  His  lordfhip  difeommends  the  ordinary  method  of 
op  hedge*,  training  hedges  by  cutting  ofT  the  top  and  (hortening 
the  lateral  branches  in  order  to  make  it  thick  and 
bu(hy.  This,  at  well  as  the  method  of  cutting  oflf  the 
. ftems  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  indeed 
produces  a great  number  of  (hoots,  and  makes  a very 
thick  fence,  but  which  becomes  fo  weak  when  bare  of 
leaves,  that  cattle  break  through  it  in  every  part.  To 
determine  the  beft  method  of  -proceeding  in  tbis  cafe, 
his  lord  (hip  made  an  experiment  on  three  hedges, 
which  were  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
The  lit  ft  was  annually  pruned  at  the  top  and  (ides ; the 
fidcs  of  the  fecond  were  pruned,  but  not  the  top;  and 
She  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  any  pruning. 
The  firft,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom;  but  weak  in 
the  ftems,  and  unable  to  refill  any  horned  bead  * the 
fecond  was  ftrong  in  its  ftems,  and  dofe  from  top  to 
* bottom : the  third  was  alfo  ftrong  in  its  ftems,  but 
bare  of  branches  for  two  feet  from  the  ground  ; the 
lower  ones  having  been  deprived  of  air  and  rain  by  the 
thick  (hade  of  thofc  above  them.  Hence  he  direds 
that  hedges  fhould  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  ftems 
be  five  or  fix  inches  in  circumference,  which  will  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  years ; at  which  time  the  hedge  will 
be  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  lateral  branches 
next  the  ground  mull  be  pruned  within  two  feet  of  the 
flem;  thofc  above  mud  be  made  (horter  and  (honer  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  ground  ; and  at 
five  feet  high  they  mud  be  cut  dofe  to  the  ftem,  lea- 
ving all  above  full  freedom  of  growth.  By  this 
drefiing  the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a very 
ftrep  roof ; and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by 
pruning.  Ttys  form  give*  free  accefs  to  rain,  fun, 
and  air : every  twig  has  its  (hare,  and  the  whole  is 
preferred  in  vigour.  When  the  ftems  have  arrived  at 
their  proper  bulk,  cut  them  over  st  five  feet  from  the 
* ground,  where  the  lateral  branches  end.  This  anfwcrs 

' two  excellent  purpofes : the  firft  is  to  ftrengthen  the 
hedge,  the  fap  that  formerly  afeended  to  the  top  being 
now  diftributed  to  the  branches  ; the  next  is,  that  a 
tall  hedge  ftagnatea  the  air,  and  poifons  both  corn  and 
grafs  near  it.  A hedge  trained  in  this  manner  is  im* 
*9  penetrable  even  by  a bull. 

PUflnog  of  With  regard  to  the  prafticc  of  ptajling  an  old  hedge 
feedgts  dif-  recommended  by  Dr  Anderfon,  his  lordfhip  obferves 
ownmen  * f^at  „ jt  rogues  a good  interim  fence,  but  at  the  long- 
run  is  definitive  to  the  plants;  aad  accordingly  there 
as  fcarccly  to  be  met  with  a complete  good  hedge 


where  ula thing  has  been  long  pra&ifcd.  A thorn  is  a Hedges, 
tree  of  long  life.  If,  inflead  of  being  maffacrcd  by  -1*. 

plafhing,  it  were  raifed  and  drefled  in  the  way  here 

deferibed,  it  would  continue  a firm  hedge  perhaps  500 
years.  10 

“ A hedge  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  the  top  of  Hedges 
the  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch.  It  ought  to  be 

has  indeed  the  advantage  of  an  awful  fituation  ; but 

being  planted  in  bad  foil,  and  deftitutc  of  raoifture,  it 
cannot  thrive:  it  i!  at  bell  dwarfiih,  and  frequently  and  no  * 
decays  and  dies.  To  plant  trees  in  the  Hue  of  the  tree*  allow, 
hedge,  or  within  a few  feet  of  it,  ought  to  be  abfo-0**0  d*4®* 
lulely  prohibited  as  a pernicious  practice.  It  is  ama- 
zing that  people  ihoulu  fall  into  this  error,  when  they 
ought  to  know  that  there  never  was  a good  thorn* 
hedge  whh  trcea  in  it.  And  how  fhould  it  be  other* 
wife  ? An  oak,  a beech,  an  elm,  grows  fader  than  a 
thorn.  When  differed  to  grow  in  the  midft  of  a thorn- 
hedge,  it  fpreads  its  roots  every  where,  and  robs  the 
thorns  of  their  nouriftiment.  Nor  is  this  all : the  tree, 
overfhadowing  the  thorns,  keep#  the  fun  and  air  from 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  no  tree  takes  worfc  with 
being  overfhadowed  than  a thorn. 

**  It  is  fcarce  nectflmry  to  mention  gaps  in  a hedge,  nr  rmL 
be ca ufe  they  will  fcldom  happen  where  a hedge  is  up  gaps, 
trained  as  above  recommended.  But  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  training,  gaps  are  frequent,  partly  by  the 
failure  of  plants,  and  partly  by  the  trcfpa  fling  of 
cattle.  The  ordinary  method  of  filling  up  gaps  is  to 
plant  fweet  briar  where  the  gap  is  fra  all,  and  a crab 
where  it  is  large.  This  method  I cannot  approve  for 
an  obvious  reafon  : a hedge  ought  never  to  be  cora- 
pofed  of  plants  which  grow  unequally.  Thofc  that 
grow  faft,  overtop  and  hurt  the  flow  growers;  and  with 
rcfpetft,  in  particular,  to  a crab  and  fweet  briar,  nei- 
ther 0/  them  thrive  under  the  (hade.  It  is  a better 
method  to  remove  all  the  withered  earth  in  the  gap, 
and  to  fubftiiute  frefti  fappy  mould  mixed  with  fome 
lime  or  dung.  Plant  upon  it  a vigorous  thorn  of  equal 
height  with  the  hedge,  which  in  its  growth  will  equal 
the  thorns  it  is  mixed  with.  In  that  view  there  fhould 
be  a nurfery  of  thorns  of  all  fizes,  even  to  five  feet 
high,-  ready  to  fill  up  gaps.  The  beft  feafon  for  this 
operation  is  the  month  of  O&ober.  A gap  filled  with 
fweet  briar,  or  a crab  lower  than  the  hedge,  invites 
the  cattle  to  break  through  and  trample  the  young 
plants  under  foot ; to  prevent  which,  a paling  raifed 
on  both  fidcs  is  not  fufficicnt,  unlcfa  it  be  raifed  as  high 
as  the  hedge. 

“ Where  a field  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  a thorn*  i0  w3h*t 
hedge,  if  there  be  no  quantity  of  ftones  eafily  procu-cafe*  whias 
rable,  whins  are  the  only  refourcc.  Thefe  are  com-  "c  ®cc^* 
monly  placed  on  the  top  of  a dry  eatthdyke,  in  which1"7* 
fituation  they  feldom  thrive  well.  The  following 
feems  preferable.  Two  parallel  ditches  three  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  border  a fpace  of  twelve  feet. 

•Within  this  fpace  raife  a bank  at  the  fide  of  each  ditch 
with  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  it,  leaving  an  inter- 
val between  the  two  banks.  Sow  the  banks  with  whin 
feed,  and  plant  a row  of>rces  in  the  intei  vaL  When 
the  whins  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  hedge  on  one  of 
the  banks  may  be  cut  down,  then  the  other  aB  foon  as 
*it  becomes  a fence,  and  fo  on  alternately.  While  the 
whins  arc  young,  they  will  not  be  difturbed  by  cattle, 
if  paflages  be  left  to  go  out  and  in.  Thefe  paffagea 
3 stay 
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Hedgs*.  may  be  doflrd  up  when  the  hedge  is  Efficiently  birch,  however,  be  pfrticularly  recommends,  as  grow*  Hedge* 

ftrong  to  be  a fence.  A whin-hedge,  thus  mana-  ing  equally  on  the  drieft  and  on  the  wetteft  foils,  -“v“— ^ 

ged,  will  laft  many  years,  even  in  ftrong  froft,  un-  propagating  itfclf  in  fuch  numbers,  that  were  they 
itfs  very  fcverc.  There  are  many  whin- hedges  in  the  not  deftroved,  all  the  fandy  waftes  of  this  king- 
fliire'of  Kincardine  not  fo  fttiLfully  managed,  and  dom  would  be  quickly  covered  with  them.  He  rc- 
yet  the  pofleffors  appear  not  to  be  afraid  of  froft.  commends  particularly  the  keeping  of  a .nurfery  for 
Such  fences  ought  to  be  extremely  welcome  in  the  fuch  plants  as  are  commonly  u£ed  for  hedges.  M I grnc-  Of  *' propel 
fandy  grounds  of  the  (hire-of  Moray,  where  there  is  rally  (fays  he)  pick  out  a bit  of  barren  land,  and  af-tmrft,T' 
fcarce  a ftone  to  be  found.  The  few  earth-fences  that  ter  ploughing  it  three  or  four  times  to  bury  and  de- 

are  there  raifed,  compofcd  moftly  of  fand,  very  foon  ftroy  the  heath,  I find  it  anfwer  extremely  well  for  a 

crumble  down.**  nurfety.  Into  this  fpot  I tranfplant  quick,  hollies,  and 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Young’s  Northern  Tour,  every  tree  which  I ufed  for  fences  or  plantations.  By 
the  author  recommends  the  tranfpknting  of  old  hedges,  eftablifhtng  fuch  a nurfery,  a gentleman  will  always  be 
which  his  corrcfpondent  Mr  Beverly  fays  he  has  tried  able  to  command  a Efficiency  of  ftrong  and  hardy 
with  prodigious  fuccefs.  plants  which  will  not  deceive  his  expectations.  1 look 

Mr  Bakewell,  we  are  told,  is  very  curious  in  bis  fences,  upon  thorns  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  which  have  been 
and  plants  his  quicks  in  a different  manner  from  what  is  twice  traofplantcd  from  the  find-bed,  to  be  the  belt 
common  ia  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  plants  of  all ; but  as  it  may  be  neceftary  to  fill  up  cafual  gaps 
one  row  at  a foot  from  fet  to  fet,  and  making  his  ditch,  in  hedges  that  have  been  planted  fevcral  years,  a pro- 
lays  the  earth  which  comes  out  of  it  to  form  a bank  00  viGon  fhould  be  made  of  plants  of  every  age,  to  1 2 or 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  quick.  In  the  common  me-  14  years  old.  All  plants  which  are  intended  to  be 
thod  the  bank  is  made  on  the  quick  fide  above  it.  moved,  fhould  be  tranfplantcd  every  two  or  at  moil 
Keafons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a preference  of  this  three  years  } without  this  attention,  they  attach  them- 
method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface  the  fclvcs  fo  firmly  to  the  foil  as  renders  a fubfequent  ope- 
carth  uncovered  from  the  atmofphcTe,  which  muft  ne-  ration  dangerous.  AU  who  tranfplant  quicks  or  hul- 
ceffarily  be  a great  advantage  2 whereas,  in  the  ufual  lies  ought  to  begin  their  labours  as  early  as  convenient 
way  of  planting,  that  earth,  which  is  always  the  beft,  in  the  autumn ; for  I have  found  by  repeated  rxpe- 
is  loaded  by  a thick  covering  obliquely  of  the  earth  rience  that  nqithcr  of  thefe  plants  fuccccd  to  well  in  the 
out  of  the  ditch.  If  the  roots  (hoot  in  the  bell  foil;  fpring.”  3$ 

they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influences  of  the  Where  the  fences  of  a track  of  ground  are  in  a very  Of  repair- 
air;  the  confequencc  of  which  is,  that  they  cannot  ruinous  condition,  it  is  abfolutely  occeflary  to  fcower  “R  rUjft0#* 
have  fo  large  a fpace  of  that  earth  as  if  fet  on  the  flat,  the  ditches,  throw  up  the  banks,  and  fccurc  the  whole  b*^*e*> 
The  way  to  have  a tree  or  a quick  thrive  in  the  beft  immediately  by  the  firmed  dead  fences  we  can  procure, 
manner  poffible,  ia  to  fet  it  on  the  furface,  without  If  there  is  a total  want  of  living  plants,  the  cultivator 

" ~ can  do  nothing  but  plant  new  hedges ; but  if,  as  is 

generally  the  cafe,  the  hanks  are  furnifhed  with  a mul- 
titude of  old  Hems,  though  totally  unconnected  as  a 
fence,  the  time  and  labour  requilite  for  the  intended 
improvement  will  be  confiderably  abridged.  All  the 
ftraggling  branches  which  add  no  felicity  to  the  fence 
arc  to  be  cut  off ; after  which  the  reft  of  the  ftem* 
muft  be  fhortened  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

The  method  of  cutting  down  every  thing  to  the 
ground,  which  is,  nowqlo  general,  our  author  highly 
condemns.  11  Such  a fence  (fays  he)  has  within  it 
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any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  off  half  its  pafture.  But 
if  a ditch  is  neceffary,  the  next  beft  way  muft  of  courfe 
be  Hill  to  keep  it  on  the  flat  furface ; and  the  word 
way  to  cover  up  that  furface,  by  loading  it  with  the 
dead  earth  out  of  a trench.  To  fay  that  there  are 
good  hedges  in  the  cqmmon  method  is  not  a condo- 
five  argument,  ualefs  both  were  tried  on  the  lame  foil 
and  (xpofure. 

In  the  7th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  a corrcfpon- 
deot,  who  figns  himfelf  M.  M.  obferves,  that  notwith- 
Handing  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 

in  the  conftrudion  of  hedges  and  fences,  there  arc  no  principle  of  ftrength  and  connexion  ; it  is  equally 
many  foils  in  England,  which,  from  their  fandy  and  expofed  in  every  part  to  depredations  of  cattle  and 
gravelly  natures,  are  little  adapted  to  any  of  the  plants  fportfmen  ; and  even  fhould  it  efcape  thcic,  the  fir  ft 
in  common  ufe,  and  arc  therefore  fubjeft  to  all  the  fall  of  fnow  will  nearly  dcmohfh  it.  On  the  contrary, 
inconveniences  of  dead  hedges  and  gaps.  Of  this  wherever  thefe  vegetable  palifadea  can  be  left,  they 
kind  are  all  the  fandy  and  gravelly  indofurev,  which  are  impenetrable  either  for  man  or  horfc,  and  form  fo 
conftitute  fo.  large  a part  of  maoy  di Uriels  in  Lhc  many  points  of  union  which  fupport  the  reft.'* 
ifiand.  For  thefe  our  author  recommends  a triple  Another  method  of  ftreogthening  defective  fences,  is 
row  of  furze  t though,  notwithftanding  its  advantages,  to  bend  down  fomc  of  the  lateral  moots  in  a horizon- 
he  fays  it  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  fevcrc  winters,  tal  direction,  and  to  fpread  them  along  the  line  of  the 
contrary  to  the  affertion  of  Lord  Karnes  above- related,  farvn  like  efpalier  trees  in  a garden,  A Angle  ftem. 

It  is  liable  (fays  hel  to^be  fo  completely  cut  off  by  when  it  rife*  perpendicularly,  will  not  fecure  a fpace 
a feverc  winter,  that  I have  feen  tracks  of  many  hun-  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  but  when  beut  longi- 
dred  acres  laid  open  in  the  fpace  of  #few  weeks,  and  re*  tudinally,  they  will  form  a barrier  at  lead  Efficient  to 
duccd  to  as  defencelefs  a ftate  as  the  furroUsding  waftes.  repel  all  cattle  but  bogs  for  12  or  14  feet  on  each  ^ 

On  fuch  foils  therefore  he  recommends  the  holly  ; the  fide.  By  bending  down,  our  author  does  not  mean  PU ft*  rag  of 
only  difadvantage  of  which,  he  fays,  is  its  Cow  growth,  the  common  plajbing  method,  which  is  very  injurious  hedge*  dir- 
On  moil  of  thefe  foils  alfo  the  black  thorn  will  rife  to  the  plants  t but  the  fpreading  two  or  tfircc  of  the  e' 
fpontaneoufly;  and  even  the  quick,  though  (lowly,  will  moft  convenient  branches  along  the  hedge,  and  fallen- c ' 
advance  to  a fufficient  degree  of  perfection.  The  ing  them  down  either  by  pegs  or. tying,  without  in. 

jury 
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TV  l/c«.  jury  to  the  ftem,  until  they  habitually  tike  the  pro-  tition  of  the  plant.  AU  the  (hooti  laid  down  in  thil  Hr1  gw. 

pofed  direftion.  Thofe  who  mike  the  experiment  manner  fhould  be  allowed  to  icmiiu  for  leveral  yean,  >"■< 
fir  the  fiift  time  will  be  iiftonilhed  how  fraali  a num-  that  they  may  be  firmly  rooted.  Tima  they  will  make 
ber  of  planta  may  be  made  to  till  a bank,  with  only  . prodigious  advances ; and  it  ia  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
trifling  intervale.  The  birch  if  particulatly  ufcful  for  more  the  parent  plant  is  dieetted  of  all  luperfluoua 
thie  puipofc;  being  of  fo  flexible  a nature,  that  fhoot!  branches,  the  greater  will  be  the  nourifhment  tranfmit- 
of  10  or  t a feet  in  length  may  be  eafily  forced  into  tod  to  the  feiona. 

a horizontal  direction  ; and  if  the  other  (hoots  are  Our  author,  however,  ia  inclined  to  fufpedt  that 
pruned  away,  all  the  juice!  of  the  plant  will  be  ap-  the  moil  perfect  form  of  an  hedge,  at  lead  in  all  hut 
plied  to  nourilh  the  fclcded  few:  by  which  meana  thofe  compofed  of  thorna  and  prickly  planta,  is  to 
they  will  in  a few  yeara  acquire  all  rhe  advantages  of  train  up  as  many  items  as  will  nearly  touch  each  other, 
poke  and  rails, ^with  this  materia!  difference,  that  in-  The  force  of  every  fence  coniiffs  chiefly  in  the  up- 
ilead  of  decaying,  they  become  annually  better.  It  ia  right  llems : where  tbefe  are  fufficieutlv  near  and 
bcfidcs  the  property  of  ail  inclined  branches  to  fend  up  flrong,  the  hedge  refills  all  oppofition,  and  will  equally 
a multitude  of  perpendicular  (hoots;  fo  that  by  this  repel  the  violence  of  the  bull,  and  the  infidious  at- 
horizonttl  inclina-'oo,  if  judicioufly  made,  you  may  tack*  of  the  hogs.  It  ia  abfolutely  proper  tint  all 
acquire  almoff  all  the  advantages  of  the  thickcll  fence;  hedges  (hould  be  inspected  once  a-year ; when  not 
but  when  the  ilems  are  loo  old  and  brittle  to  bear  this  only  the  ditch  ought  10  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank 
operation,  it  will  he  advifable  to  cut  off  all  the  ufelefa  fupported,  but  the  ftraggling  (hoots  of  all  the  live 
ones  clofe  to  the  ground,  aud  next  fpring  they  will  plant! 'ought  to  be  pruned.  By  thefc  arc  meant  all 
be  fucceeded  by  a number  of  young  and  vigorousonca.  fuch  at  project  over  the  ditch  beyond  the  line  of  the 
deleft  the  belt  of  thefc  to  be  trained  in  the  manner  hedge,  and  which  add  nothing  to  its  ffrength,  though 
already  directed,  and  extirpate  all  the  refl,  to  iucrcafe  they  deprive  the  ufcful  ftems  of  part  of  their  aourilh- 
their  vigour.  The  (hoots  of  fuch  old  Hem*  as  have  meat.  Where  an  hedge  it  compofed  of  plant s of  in- 
been  jull  now  deferibed  will  attain  a greater  live  in  ferior  value,  it  will  be  proper  to  train  thofe  in  the 
three  or  four  years  titan  any  young  ones  that  can  be  mmner  juil  now  tccommended,  and  to  plant  the  bank 
planted  will  do  in  twelve.  with  quick  or  holly.  When  thefc  lait  have  attained 

Another  method  which  oar  author  has  praftifed  a fuffieicot  Car,  the  others  may  be  extirpated;  which 
with  the  greateil  furcefa  is  the  following.  'The  ten-  is  belt  done  by  cutting  down  all  tbc  Ihoots  repeated- 
dcr  Ihoots  of  mod  trees,  if  bended  downward!  and  co-  ly  in  the  fummer,  and  leaving  tbc  roots  to  rot  in  the 
vered  with  earth,  will  put  forth  roots,  and  being  di-  hedge.  , ^ 

vided  from  the  parent  Item  at  a proper  time  become  la  the  13th  volume  of  the  Annals,  W.  Krlkine,  Efq;  Mr  Er- 
frcfli  plants  ; an  operation  well  known  to  gardeners,  gives  an  account  of  a method  of  fencing  very  much  te- <1"nc  'ra*' 
under  the  name  of  laying.  This  may  be  at  advan-  fembling  that  recommended  by  Lord  K imcs,  and  which 
tageous  to  the  farmer,  if  he  will  take  the  very  mode-  has  been  already  deferibed  I bat  gentleman  is  oftm^herfeta. 
»ate  trouble  of  laying  down  the  young  and  flexible  opinion,  that  in  Come  cafes  tfnJJhtu  toal/t,  as  they  arc  ' 
branches  io  his  fences.  Moft  fpecies  of  trees,  proba-  called,  are  mure  advantageous  than  hedges.  •*  That 
bly  all,  will  be  propagated  by  this  method  ; hut  par  hedges  {fays  he)  are  more  ornamental,  cannot  he  de- 
ticulariy  the  withy,  the  birch,  the  holly,  the  white  nied  ; and  they  arc  generally  allowed  to  afford  mire 
thorn,  and  the  «al>,  will  alfo  take  root  in  this  method,  (heller : but  the  length  of  time,  the  conftant  atten- 
though  more  flowly  ; the  latter  being  an  excellent  tion,  and  continual  cxpence  td  defending  them  until 
plant  fur  fences,  and  ndt  at  all  nice  in  the  foil  on  they  bear  even  the  refembkince  of  a fence,  induces 
which  it  growa.  The  advantage  of  laying  down  many  people  in  thofe  places  where  the  materials  are 
branches  in  this  manner  ovcr*hc  planting  of  young  eafily  procutcei,  to  prefer  the  dry  Hone  walls;  for  though 
•nes  ia,  that  when  you  endeavour  to  fill  up  a gap  by  the  hilt  co(l  is  confidrrabfe,  yet  as  the  (aimer  naps 
the  latter  method,  they  advance  vety  llowiy,  and  art  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  fence  (which  is  undoubt- 
in  danger  of  being  Hilled  by  the  (hade  of  the  large  edly  the  moll  fceure  one),  they  are  thought  on  the 
trees  ; whereas,  if  you  fortify  a gap  by  fpreading  the  whole  to  he  the  leall  expenfive  ; bcfidcs,  the  cattle  in 
branches  atong  it  in  the  manner  jut!  mentioned,  and  expofed  lituations,  and  cfpecially  in  thefc  northern 
at  the  fame  time  infer!  fome  of  the  molt  thriving  (hoots  parts,  are  fo  impatient  of  confinement  at  the  com- 
ia  tlie  ground,  they  will  advance  with  all  the  vigour  mcnccmcnt  of  the  long,  cold,  wet  nights,  that  no 
of  the  parent  plant,  and  you  may  allow  them  to  grow  hedges  I have  ever  yet  feen,  ift  any  part  pf  this  ifland, 
until  they  are  fo  fully  rooted  as  to  be  ftee  from  daugcr  are  lufficient  to  keep  them  in.” 
of  fuffocation.  From  confident  iona  of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  George 

• It  frequently  happens,  that  the  fences  of  an  eilate  Suttie  of  Fail  Lothian  was  induced  to  think  of  a fence 
have  been  neglcfled  for  many  years,  and  exhibit  no-  which  might  join  the  flrengili  of  the  wall  to  the  or- 
thing  but  ragged  and  deformed  Hems  at  great  inter-  nameut  of  the  hedge.  Hy  horns  were  planted  in  the 
vals.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  all  off  ufual  manner  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch  : but  intiead  of 
level  with  the  ground  : the  confequence  of  this  is,  that  putting  behind  tham  a poll  and  rail  or  paling  on  the 
next  year  they  will  put  forth  a great  number  of  ihoots,  top  of  the  bank,  he  erected  a wall  two  feet  and  a 
which  may  be  laid  down  in  every  dirtttion,  and  trained  half  high;  and  being  Weil  iiiualed  for  procuring  lime, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fence.  When  thin  ope-  he  ufed  it  io  the  conftrudioo  of  thefc  walls  which  Mr 
ration  is  performed,  however,  it  ought  always  to  be  Erfkine  greatly  recommends;  “ as  the  fatisfadion  they 
dnne  with  an  ax,  aud  not  with  a faw ; it  being  found  afford,  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  the  duration  of 
that  the  latter  inflnunent  generally  prevents  the  vege-  them,  more  titan  repav  the  cxpence : but  wlitre  the 
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-HcJprfc.  price  of  lime  is  high  they  may  be  built  without  any 
cement,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well  if  the  work 
is  properly  executed.** 

In  making  a new  fence  of  this  kitid,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  (hould  be  pared  off  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  and  likcwifc  for  two  feet  more,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  pofliblc  the  thorns  from  being  injured 
by  the  growth  of  graft  and  weeds.  The  ditch  (hould 
be  five  feet  broad,  two  and  an  half  in  depth,  and  one 
foot  broad  at  the  bottom.  Leave  one  foot  for  an 
edging  or  fcarcemcnt,  then  dig  the  earth  one  fpit  of 
a fpade  for  about  one -foot,  and  put  about  three  inches 
of  good  earth  below  the  thorn,  which  (hould  be  laid 
neatly  horizontal,  but  the  point  rather  inclining  up- 
ward*, in  order  to  let  the  rain  drip  to  the  roots ; then 
add  a foot  of  good  earth  above  it : leave  three  or  four 
inches  of  a fcarcemcnt  before  another  thorn  is  planted; 
it  mull  not  be  dirr&ly  over  the  lower  ooc,  but  about 
nine  inches  or  a foot  to  one  fide  of  it : then  throw  a 
foot  of  good  earth  on  the  thorn,  and  trample  it  well 
down,  and  level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  about  three 
feet  and  an  half  for  the  bafe  of  the  wall  to  reft  on.  This 
bafe  (hould  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  but  mud  not 
exceed  one  foot  from  the  thorn.  The  wall  ought  to 
be  about  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  iflcPone  foot  at 
the  top;  the  cope  to  be  a fingle  (lone  laid  flat  ; then 
covered  with  two  fods  of  turf,  the  grafs  of  the  undcr- 
iTioft  to  be  next  the  wall,  and  the  other  fod  mud  have 
the  grafs  fide  uppermoft  : the  fods  (hould  be  of  fomc 
tli iik net's,  in  order  to  retain  moifturc  ; fo  that  they  may 
adhere  together,  and  not  ho  eafily  difplaced  by  the 
wind:  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be  two  feet  and  an 
half,  exdufivc  of  the  fods  ; which  together  (hould  be 
from  four  to  fix  inches,  by  which  means  the  wall  would 
be  near  to  three  feet  altogether.  The  cxpence  of  the 
fences  cannot  fo  eafily  be  counted,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  prices  of  labour  in  different  parts. 
Mr  Erikine  had  them  done  with  lime,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, from  ic|d.  to  13d.  per  ell  (which  is  equal  to 
37  inches  2 parts),  according  to  the  cafe  or  difficulty 
of  winking  tnC  quarry,  and  the  dillance  of  it  from  the 
place  where  the  fence  is  erefted.  The  lime  cods  about 
1 1 id . per  boll  of  about  4 0872667  bufitels ; and  from 
15  to  16  bolls  of  lime  are  ufed  to  the  rood  of  36 
fquare  ells  Scots  mcafure  ; wnd  there  are  upwards  of 
4 3 Scotch  ells,  or  44  Englffb  yards.  When  the  com- 
mon round  or  flint  ftootf  aie  made  ufe  of,  as  they  re- 
quire more  lime,  it  is  nectflary  to  ufe  3a  or  35  bolls 
of  lime  to  the  rood.  The  thorns  are  fold  from  five  to 
ten  (hilling*  per  thoufand,  according  to  their  age, 
reckoning  fix  feme  to  the  hundred.  Making  the 
ditch,  laying  the  thorns,  and  preparing  the  top  of  the 
generally  cod  from  7d.  to  8d.  every  fix  ells. 
About  50  carts  of  dunes,  each  cart  carrying  from  7 
to  9 cwt.  will  build  a rood;  the  carriage  at  ad.  per 
car;  for  half  a mile’s  diftance. 

Warmth  is  undoubtedly  ns  beneficial  to  hedges 
as  t ! rc« ; ar.d  the  walls  give  an  yffidiul  (belter, 
which  in  txpofed  fituationi  is  ablolntcly  neeeffiry  for 
rearing  young' hedgts  ; and  they  likcwifc  preferve  a 
proper  degree  of  moiflure  about  the  roots.  If  the 
hedftc*  have  been  planted  for  fix  or  feven  years  before 
tht  wall  is  built,  cut  them  over  to  two  or  three  Inches 
above  the  ground  with  a (harp  tool,  cither  in  October 
or  November,  or  early  in  the  ff  ring  ; and  crcft  the 
VouVlil.  Part  I. 
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wall  as  quickly  in  that  feafon  as  poffible  (the  fpn’ng  in  Hedge*, 
this  cduniry  can  fcarccly  be  faid  to  bej^in  till  the  end  ^ 

of  March).  It  is  almoll  im pofliblc  to  imagine  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  hedges  grow  in  favourable  fituations. 

Mr  Erfkinc  had  one  cut  over  in  the  fpring,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  almoit  as  high  as  the  wall.  In 
three  years  he  fuppofed,  that  not  even  the  Highland 
fltccp,  who  eafily  overleap  a wall  of  four  feet  and  # 
an  half  in  height,  would  have  been  able  to  break 
through  it. 

Notwithflanding  the  rcafone  that  have  been  given  Rcifoa*  for 
already  againft  the  planting  of«timber  trees  in  hedges, . 
wc  find  the  praflicc  recommended  by  fomc  authors  as  j,'  ^ 

one  of  the  bed  fituations  for  railing  (hip- timber.  The  “ S 
reafons  are,  that  the  roots  have  free  range  in  the  ad- 
joining iriclofures,  and  the  top  is  expofed  to  the  cx- 
crcifc  of  the  winds  5 by  which  means  the  trees  are  at 
once  enabled  to  throw  out  ftrong  arms,  and  have  a 
large  (pleading  head  at  the  fame  time ; fo  that  wc 
thus  at  once  obtain  quicknefsnf  growth,  with  ftrength 
and  crookcdnefs  of  timber.  Well  trained  timber  trees 
it  is  alleged  arc  not  prejudicial  to  hedges,  though  pol- 
lards and  low  fpreading  trees  arc  deftruclive  to  the 
hedge- wood  which  grows  under  them  ; neither  arc 
high  trees  prejudicial  to  corn  fields  like  high  hedge* 
and  pollards,  which  prevent  a proper  circirlation  of 
air  ; and  in  Norfolk,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain 
is  carried xm  in  great  perfc&ion,  fuch  lands  are  faid  to 
be  wood-boti ind.  But  when  an  hedge  is  trimmed  down 
to  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  oaks  interfperfed,  a cir- 
culation of  air  is  rather  promoted  than  retarded  by  if; 
and  a trimmed  hedge  will  thrive  quite  well  under  tall 
flemmed  trees,  particularly  oaks-  Fur  arable  inclo- 
furcs,  therefore,  hedge*  ate  recommended  of  four  or 
five  feet  high,  with  oak-timbers  from  Ip  to  ay  feet 
ftem.  Higher  hedges  are  more  eligible  for  grafs  lands:  * 

the  grades  warmth,  by  which  their  growth  is 

promoted,  and  coufequcntly  their  quantity  isincrcafcd, 
though  perhaps  their  quality  may  fuller  fomc  injury. 

A tall  fence  likcwifc  affords  (belter  to  cattle,  provided 
it  be  thick  and  dofe  at  the  bottom;  but  otherwife,  by 
admitting  the  air  in  currents,  it  does  rather  harm  than 
good.  The  (hade  of  trees  is  equally  friendly  to  cattle 
in  fummer ; for  which  reafon  it  is  recommended  in 
graft  ioclofurti  to  allow  the  hedge  to  make  its  natural 
(hoots,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  oak-trees  planted 
in  it  at  proper  intervals.  Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  ex- 
pofed fituations,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  or  even 
three  rows  of  hedge  wood,  about  four  feet  diflant  front 
each  other;  the  middle  row  being  permitted  to  reach, 
and  always  to  remain  at,  its  natural  height:  whilfl  ihc 
fide  rows  arc  cut  down  alternately  to  give  perpetual 
fccunty  to  the  bottom,  and  afford  A conUant  fupply  of 
materials  for  dead  hedges  and  other  purpolei  of  un- 
derwood. 'iV 

Much  bus  been  faid  of  the  excellency  of  the  holly  Bcft  me- 
as  a material  for  hedges ; and  indeed  the  beauty  of  th°d  «f 
the  plant,  with  its  extreme  clofrncls,  and  continuing 
green  throughout  the  winter,  evidently  give  it  the  pre-  hSll/Tksr  * 
ference  to  all  others;  and  could  it  be  railed  with  equal  hedges, 
cafe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  come  into  uni- 
verfai  pra&ice.  Be  fide  1 the  above  properties,  the 
holly  will  thrive  almoft  upon  any  foil ; but  thin- foiled 
(lony  heights  feern  to  be  Its  natural  fit  union  ; and  it 
may  properly  enough  be  faid,  that  holly  will  grow 
3 B where- 
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Hedges  wherever  corn  will.  Its  longevity  is  likewise  exerffive; 

II  and  being  of  flow  growth,  it  dors  not  fuck  tlx  1andy  as 
He^yoti*.  tj,c  farmers  exprefs  it,  or  deprive  the  crop  of  its  nou- 
* rifhmcnt,  as  other  hedges  do.  The  difficulty  of  railing 
holly  may  be  obviated  by  planting  it  under  crabs, 
which  have  a tendency  to  grew  more  upright  than 
hawthorns,  and  confcquently  affording  more  air,  will 
not  impede  its  progrefs  though  they  afford  flielter. 
It  may  even  be  railed  alone  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty ; only  in  this  cafe  the  dead  fence,  to  ftcure  it, 
n»uft  be  kept  up  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  years,  inttcad 
of  fix  or  feven,  as  in  the  other  cafe  ; and  indeed,  con- 
(idcring  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fences  of 
this  kind,  they  feern  to  merit  all  the  additional  trouble 
requilite. 

* The  holly  may  be  raifed  either  under  the  crab  or 
hawthorn  in  t wo  ways,  viz.  by  fowing  the  berries 
when  the  quick  is  planted,  or  by  inferring  the  plants 
themfclves  theenfuing  midfummer.  The  former  is  by 
much  the  more  Ample,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  better  method.  The  feeds  may  either  he  Scat- 
tered among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants,  or 
be  Town  in  a drill  in  front : and  if  plants  of  holly 
be  put  in,  they  may  either  be  planted  between  thole 
of  the  crab,  or  other tyife  in  front  in  the  quincunx 
manner. 

Where  furre  or  whins  are  to  be  ufed  either  as  a 
fence  by  thcmfdves  or  an  aflillant  to  another,  it  is 
better  to  ufe  the  French  feed  than  tit  at  produced  in 
this  country,  as  the  former  UWont  ripens  in  this  coun- 
try, and  confequently  cannot  like  the  latter  over  run 
the  adjacent  inclofure.  It  may  be  had  at  the  feed- 
fhops  in  London  for  about  ijd.  per  pound,  and  one 
pound  will  fow  40  flatute  rods.  When  ufed  as  an 
a fliil ant  to  an  hedge,  it  is  more  proper  to  fow  it  on  the 
back  of  the  bank  than  on  the  top  of  it ; as  in  this  cafe 
1 it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in  the  face 
of  the  bank  ; v.- hi  Iff  in  the  other  it  is  better  fttuated 
for  guarding  the  bank,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
lorn  down  by  cattle.  The  method  of  fowing  i#  as 
follows  ; Chop  a drill  with  a (harp  fpade  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  back  of  the  bank,  making 
the  cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be  without  breaking  off 
the  lip  ; and*  having  tire  feed  in  a quart  bottle,  it  opt 
’with  a cork  and  go.ffe  quill,  or  with  a perforated 
wooden  Hopper,  trickle  it  along  the  drill,  c -we ring  it 
by  means  of  a broom  drawn  gently  above  and  over 
the  mouth  of  the  drill,  doling  the  drill  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade,  fhuta  up  the  feeds  too  much  from 
the  air,  and  thus  keeps  them  too  long  from  riling. 

HtcDQJt-Ifog  Sec  EtlNAClUS. 

Hrtvar  Sbdrroi».  See  Motacilla. 

HEDYCARYA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  t<>  the  dtcccia  chtf*  ot  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  male  is  cltft  in  eight  or  ten  pruts ; 
there  is  00  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  filaments ; the 
anthcrx  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  four  furrowed, 
and  bearded  at  top.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  ft 
male  are  ai  in  the  male  ; the  germs  pedicellatcd  ; the 
nuts  pedicellatcd  and  monofpermou^. 

"HEDYOTIS,  la  botany:  A genus  of  the  mono- 
gyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  tctr<uidria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th 
order,  Stcllat*.  The  corolla  is  mon  jpctalous  and  fun- 


nel- lhaped  ; the  capfule  is  bilocular,  polyfpcrmotu,  in-  Hedy  fan® 
ferinr.  il 

HEDYSARUM,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  dc-  f 

candria  order-,  belonging  to  the  d*adelphia  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Paf&xxmce*,  The  carina  of  the  corolla  is 
tranfverfely  obtufe;  the  feed-veffel  a legumen  with  mo* 
nofpt  rmous  joints.  There  are  59  fpccics  of  this  plant, 
of  which  the  moil  remarkable  arc,  1.  The  gyrans,  or 
fenfltive  hedyfarum,  a native  of  the  Eaff  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  burrum  chunJalH.  It  arrives  at  the  height 
of  four  feet,  and  in  autumn  produce*  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  root  is  annual  or  biennial.  It  is  a tri- 
folious  plant,  and  the  lateral  leaves  arc  fmaller  than 
thofe  at  the  end,  and  all  day  long  they  are  in  conllant 
motion  without  any  external  impulfe.  They  move  up 
and  down  and  circularly.  This  latt  motion  is  perform- 
ed by  the  twilling  of  the  footffalks;  and  while  the  one 
leaf  is  riling,  its  affociate  is  generally  defccuding.  The 
motion  downwards  is  quicker  and  more  irregular  than 
the  motion  upward*,  which  is  Ready  and  uniform. 

Yhefe  motions  are  obfervabjt  for  the  fpsce  of  24  hours 
in  the  leaves  of  a branch  which  is  lopped  off  from  the 
fltrub  if  iris  kept  in  water.  If  from  any  ubiiacte  tire 
motion  Is  iftJlrded,  upon  the  removal  of  that  obllacle  it  is 
refumed  with  a greater  degree  of  velocity.  2.  The  coro- 
narium,  or  common  biennial  French  honryfuckle,  hath 
large  deeply  Ur  iking  biennial  roots;  upright,  hollow, 
fmooth,  very  branchy  Halk*,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
garni  filed  with  pinnated  leaves;  and  from  between 
the  leaves  proceed  long  fpikes  of  beautiful  red  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  jointed  leed-pods. 

Culture . The  firtl  fpecres  being  a native  of  hot  cli- 
mates, requires  the  common  culture  of  tender  exotics  ; 
the  fecond  is  cafily  raifed  from  feed  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon border*:,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the  foot-  See 
Anatomy,  n°  66. 

Hurt  of  a Hcrfe , the  lower  hinder- part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  and  oppofltc  to  the 
toe.  The  heel  of  a horfe  fliould  be  high  and  large,  and 
one  fide  of  it  fliould  nut  rife  higher  than  iht  other  up- 
on the  pailcrn.  To  recover  the  heels  of  a horfe  that 
i9  hoof-bound,  you  fliould  take  out  liit  folc  and  keep 
his  heels  very  wide,  by  which  they  wili  be  reffored  in 
a month.  * 

Heel  of  a Horfeman.  This  being  the  part  that  is 
armed  with  the  fpur,  the  word  is  ufed  for  the  fpur  it- 
fclf ; “ This  horfe  underttands  the  heel  well/'  To 
ride  a horfe  ftom  one  heel  to  another,  is  to  make  him 
go  fuleways,  fometimes  to  one  heel  and  fomctimis  to 
another. 

Hr  ft,  in  the  fea-knguage.  If  a ff.ip  leans  on  one 
fide,  whether  (he  be  aground  or  afloat,  then  it  is  faid 
flic?  heels  a-ilarboarJ,  or  a- port  ; or  that  flic  heels  off- 
wards,  or  to  the  Hrorc  ; that  is,  inclines'  more  to  one 
fide  than  to  another. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody  Heel  Cock,  a fighting  cock, 
that  flrikes  or  wound*  much  with  his  fpurs. 

The  matters  know  Juch  a cock,  even  while  a chick- 
en, by  the  ftriking  of  his*  two  heels  together  in  his 
going. 

HEEM  (John  David),  an  able  painter,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1604.  He  excelled  in  painting  flowers, 

4.  fruit* 
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ttcemflurk  fruit,  vafcs,  and  inftrumcnts  of  mufic*  which  he  per- 
1 formed  in  fnch  a perfeA  manner,  that  a perfon  was  apt 
* to  attempt  taking  them  in  his  hand.  His  colouring  is 
agreeable,  and  the  infect*  in  his  pi&ure*  appear  alive. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1674. 

Cornelius  de  fftsu,  his  fon,  was  alfo  a good  painter, 
though  inferior  to  his  father. 

HEEMSKIRK.  See  Hemskirk. 

HEGIRA,  in  chronology,  a celebrated  epoch  a* 
mong  the  Mahometans.  The  word  Arabic,  formed  of 
ffw,  hagirah,  flight ; of  'un*  to  fly,  quit  one’s  country , 
family, friends , 8cc. 

The  event  which  gave  occafion  to  this  epochs,  was 
Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca,  The  magistrates  of 
that  city,  fearing  his  impofturc*  might  raife  a (edition, 
refoWed  to  expel  him  : this,  accordingly,  they  effec- 
ted in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  or  i6lh  of  July./  Sec  Arabia,  n'  44. 

To  render  this  cpocha  more  creditable,  the  Maho- 
metans affect  to  ufc  the  word  h-'gira  in  a peculiar  fenfe 
for  an  a&  of  religion,  whereby  a man  forCakcs  his 
country,  and  gives  way  to  the  violence  of  perfecutar* 
and  enemies  of  the  faith:  they  add,  that  the  Corafliites, 
being  then  the  Arongcft  party  in  the  city,  obliged 
their  prophet  to  fly,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  hi* 
abolishing  of  idolatry.  This  flight  was  not  the  firft  of 
Mahomet's,  but  it  was  the  moll  famous.  It  happened 
in  the  14th  year  from  his  affuming  the  character  of 
prophet  and  apolllc,  and  promulgating  his  new  religion. 

The  orientals  do  not  agree  with  us  as  to  the  time  of 
the  hegira.  Among  the  Mahometans,  Amali  Axes  it 
to  the  year  of  Chrift  630,  and  from  the  death  of  Mo- 
des 2347  ; and  Ben  Calfcm  to  the  year  of  the  world 
5800  : according  to  the  Greek  computation,  among 
the  ChriAians,  Said  Ebn  Battik  refers  the  hegira  to 
the  year  of  Chr ill  614,  and  of  the  creation  6114. 

Khondcmir  relates,  that  k was  Omar,  the  fecond 
caliph,  that  Aril  cftablillicd  the  hegira  as  an  epocha, 
and  appointed  the  years  to  be  numbered  from  It : at 
the  time  he  made  this  decree,  there  were  already  feven 
years  elapfed.  This  ctlablilhmcnt  was  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Chriflians,  who,  in  thofc  times,  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  perfecution  of  Diocletian. 

But  there  is  another  hegira,  and  that  earlier  too, 
though  of  lefs  eminence.  Mahomet,  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  million,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  Medina:  theCo- 
rafliites  had  all  along  oppofed  him  very  vigoroufly,  as 
an  innovator  and  diAurber  of  the  public  peace  ; and 
many  of  his  difciplcs,  not  enduring  to  be  reputed  fol- 
lowers of  an  impoAor,  dcArcd  leave  of  hint  to  abandon 
the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
religion.  This  retreat  makes  the  Aril  hegira.  Thefe 
two  hegiras  the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call 
hegira  ton. 

The  years  of  the  hegira  con  Ail  only  of  354  days. 
To  reduce  thefe  years  to  the  Julian  kali  tula r,  i.  e.  to 
find  what  Julian  year  a given  year  of  the  hegira  an- 
fwers  to,  reduce  the  year  of  the  hegira  given  intodays, 
by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  the  product  by  365, 
and  from  the  quotient  fubtraft  the  intercalations,  i.  c. 
as  many  days  as  there  are  four  years  in  the  quotient ; 
and  laftly,  y.o  the  remainder  add  62 2.  See  Year. 

HEIDEGGER  (John  James),  was  the  fonofacler- 
.gyman,  aud  a native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
wtarried,  but  left  his  country  in  confequcnce  of  an  in- 


trigue. Having  had  an  opportunity  of  vifitimr  the  prin*  Heidegger, 
cipal  citiesof  Europe,  lie  acquired  a taftc  for  elegant  and  ^-*mf**J 
reAned  pleafures,  as  they  arc  called,  which,  united  to  a 
Arong  inclination  for  voluptuoufncfs,  by  degrees  quali- 
fied him  for  the  management  of  public  amufements.  In 
1708,  when  he  was  near  50  year*  old,  lie  came  to 
England  on  a negotiation  from  the  Swifs  at  Zurich  ; 
but,  failing  in  his  embaffy,  he  entered  as  a private  fol- 
dier  in  the  guard*  for  protection.  By  his  fprightly 
engaging  conversation  and  infinuating  addrefs,  he 
foon  worked  himfclf  into  the  good  graces  of  our 
young  people  of  fafhion  ; from  whnm  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  11  the  bwifs  Count."  He  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  procure  a fubfeription,  with  which,  in  1 709, 
lie  was  enabled  to  furnifli  out  the  opera  of  **  Thomy- 
ris,"  which  wn$  written  in  Eoglifli,  and  performed  at 
the  queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarkct.  The  mu  lie*, 
however,  was  Italian  } that  is  to  fay,  airs  felc&cd  from 
fundi y of  the  foreign  operas  by  Bunoncini,  Scarlatti, 

Steffani,  Gafparini,  aud  Albinoni.  Heidegger  by 
this  performance  alone  was  a gainer  of  500  guineas. 

The  judicious  remarks  he  made  on  feveral  dcfc&s  in 
the  conduct  of  our  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he 
threw  out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the 
royal  theatre,  foon  cftablillicd  his  character  as  a good 
critic.  Appeals  were  made  to  his  judgment;  and 
fume  very  magnificent  and  elegant  decorations  intro- 
duced upon  the  Aage  in  confcquence  of  his  advice, 
gave  fuch  fatisfa&ion  to  George  II.  who  was  fond  of 
operas,  that,  upon  being  informed  to  whofc  genius  he 
was  indebted  for  thefe  improvements,  his  majefty  was 
plcafcd  ftom  that  time  to  countenance  him,  and  he 
foon  obtained  the  chief  management  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Haymarkct.  He  then  fet  about  impro- 
ving another  fpecies  of  diverfion,  not  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  king,  which  was  the  mafqucrades,  and  over  thefe 
he  always  prefided  at  the  king's  theatre.  He  was 
likewife  appointed  mafter  of  the  revel*.  The  nobi- 
lity now  caicfied  him  fo  much,  and  had  fuch  an  opi- 
nion  of  his  taftc,  that  all  fpkndid  and  elegant  enter- 
tainments given  by  them  upon  particular  occasions,  and 
all  private  affcmblics  by  fubfeription,  were  fubtuitted 
to  his  direflion.  From  the  emoluments  of  thefe  fe- 
vcral  employments,  he  gained  a regular  confiderablc 
income,  amounting,  it  is  laid,  in  fome  years,  toyoool. 
which  he  fpent  with  much  liberality  ; particularly 
in  the  maintenance  of  a fonrewhat  too  luxurious  table; 
lu  that  it  may  be  faid  he  raifed  an  income,  but  never 
a fortune.  At  the  fame  time  his  charities  ought  not 
to  pafs  Unnoticed,  which  were  frequent  and  ample. 

After  a fucccfsful  mafqucrade,  he  has  been  known  to 
give  away  feveral  hundred  pounds  at  a time.  **  You 
know  poor  objcdls  of  diftreft  better  than  I do,"  he 
would  frequently  fay  to  a particular  acquaintance; 

“ be  fo  kind  as  to  give  away  this  money  for  me." 

This  well  known  liberality,  perhaps,  contributed  much 
to  his  carrying  on  that  diverfion  with  fo  little  oppofi- 
tion  as  he  met  with.  He  died  in  1 749,  at  the  advan- 
ced age  of  90  year*. 

As  this  perfon  was  long  the  strlUrr  Rlegantiantm 
of  England,  and  is  alluded  to  in  many  pubLcations  of 
his  time,  fome  account  of  him,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  here  expected  : but  to  add  all  the  anecdotes  that 
hav&appcarcd  concerning  him,  would  enlarge  this  ar- 
ticle beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  intitlcd.  One 
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or  two  of  the  moll  remarkable,  however,  are  fubjoioed 
in  a note  (a),  as  they  may  afford  entertainment  to  ma- 
ny of  onr  reader®. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Swa- 
bia, and  in  the  territory  of  BrentzhalL,  with  a lund- 
fome  palace  or  caftle,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Wir- 
tc/nberg.  E.  Long.  10.  19.  N.  Lat.  48.  37. 

HE1DLEBERG,  a coniidcnthU:  and  populous 
town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
with  a celebrated  univrrfity.  It  is  noted  for  its  great 
ton,  which  holds  800  hogfheads,  generally  kept  full 
of  good  Khcniih  wine.  It  Hands  in  a pleafant  rich 
country,  and  was  2 famous  feat  of  learning  : but  it  has 
undergone  fo  many  calamities,  that  it  is  nothing  now 
to  what  it  was  formerly.  It  was  firfl  reduced  to  a 
iwap  of  ruins  in  1622  by  the  Spaniards  ; and  the  rich 
library  was  tranfported  partly  to  Vienna,  and  partly 
to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  After  this  it  enjoyed  the 
beoefits  of  peace,  till  the  Proteffant  electoral  houfe 
became  extinct,  and  a bloody  war  enfued,  in  which 
not  only  the  cafUe  was  ruined,  but  the  tombs  and  bo- 
dies of  the  electors  were  fharaefully  violated  and  pill.1- 

fed.  This  happened  in  1693  ; ami  the  people  of  the 
'alatinate  were  obliged  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  to 
go  for  refuge  into  foreign  countries.  To  add  to  thefe 


misfortunes,  the  elector  refided  at  Manlutm,  and  car- 
ried melt  of  the  people  of  dillin&ion  along  with  him, 
fo  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Hcidltbcrg  will  ever  re- 
cover itfclf  or  not,  though  they  have  begun  to  rebuild 
fome  of  the  fortifications.  The  great  ton  was  broke 
to  pieces  in  1693  by  tlie  French,  and  at  great  ex- 
pencc  in  1729  was  repaired.  The  town  Hands  on  the 
river  Ncckar,  over  which  there  is  a handfome  bridge. 
E.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

HEIGHT,  in  general,  fig  in  ties  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  top  of  any  object  (ueafured 
perpendicularly. 

AJdkoJt  of  metxfur'mg  Heights.  Sec  Gtouiray, 
Trigonometry,  Baromltir,  Mountain,  &c. 

11  El  LA,  a town  of  royal  IVuflii,  in  Cafiubia, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  VtHula,  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  fobjeft  to  Poland,  12  miles  north  of  i)ant- 
xic.  E.  Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.  53. 

HEILEGEN-MAVb,  a fez- port  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower-Saxony,  and  in  Wagerii,  feated  on  tlte  Bal- 
tic Sea,  over  agitnH.  the  iilind  of  1‘ermcrcn.  E.  Long. 
11.  15.  N.  Lx  tj.  30. 

HEINECCIUS  {John  Gotlieb),  one  of  the  greet- 
ed civilians  of  the  i?th  century,  was  born  at  Eifcn- 
berg,  in  the  princijttiity  of  Altcnburg,  in  1681.  Af- 


Hcght 

Hcifiecout, 


ter 


(a)  Heidcj-ger’s  countenaore  was  peculiarly  imploring,  ftom 
an  unufual  hafnaoft  •■(  features.  There  is  a mezzotint"  of  him 
by  J.  Faber,  174a.  from  a painting  hy  Van  loo,  a Drilling  like- 
rteft;  a:  d h-s  fair  i>  introduced  in  more  tSsa  one  of  Hogarth’s 
prints. — HeidegiTtr  was,  however,  the  firft  to  joke  upon  hit 
own  ttglintfs;  and  he  oocc  laid  a wager  with  the  curl  of  C he- 
ft cr  field,  tlut  within  a certain  given  time  his  lordihip  would  not 
hr  able  to  produce  fo  hideous  a face  in  dll  London.  After  ftridl 
ft  arch,  a woman  w.n»  found,  whofe  features  were  at  firft  fi.bt 
thought  ftrutiger  than  Heidegger’s ; but  upon  clapping  her 
head-drefs  u j ori  himfeif,  he  was  uni  verfaly  allowed  to  have  won 
the  wager,  lolly,  a wtU-knoyro  taylor,  carrying  his  bill  10  a 
noble  duke;  nis  grace,  for  tvafimi,  faid,  “Damn  your  ugly 
face,  I never  wi  t pay  you  till  you  bring  me  an  tigiicr  fellow 
than  yoorfelf !"  JoMy  bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a letter,  and 
fent  it  by  a fcrvant  to  Heidegger;  faying,  “ His  grace  W;fbed 
to  fee  him  the  neat  morning  on  particular  bufinef*."  Heideg- 
ger attended,  and  Jolly  was  there  ro  meet  him  ; and  in  ernife- 
qucnce,  is  fc<n  as  Heidegger'*  vifit  was  over,  Jolly  received 
the  cafh. 

The  late  facetious  duke  of  Mot  tagu  (the  mem*' tabic  author 
of  the  Bottle. Conjurer  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarkct)  gave 
an  entertainment  a:  the  Devil*  tavern,  Tcmplebar  to  frveral  of 
the  nt  bility  ni  d gentry,  felefling  the  m .ft  convivial,  and  a few 
ha-d-drii  k*r‘,  who  were  all  in  the  phx.  • Hehhmget  was  in- 
vited, and  i:>  a few  hour*  *fer  d.aner  wu  made  fi.  dead  drunk 
that  he  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  laid  infcnfibE  upon  a 
bed.  A p-nfoi.nd  Deep  enfued;  when  the  late  Mrs  Salmon’s 
daughter  wa*  introduced,  who  took  a on  til  l from  his  face  in 
plafter  of  Paris.  Fn  m this  a mafk  was  made,  and  a few  days 
tef-re  the  nest  mafipierade  (st  which  the  king  nromifed  to  be 
prefect,  with  the  tountefs  of  Yarmouth)  the  duke  mail*  appli- 
cation to  Heidcggct's  valet -dc  chambrc,  to  know  what  fuit  of 
ehaths  he  was  likely  to  wear;  and  then  procuring  a fimtiar 
Jreft,  an!  a jxrfon  of  the  fame  IbturC,  he  gave  him  nis  iuftruc- 
tions  O'  rhe  evening  of  the  mafqucrade,  as  foot  t as  hit  roajefty 
wax  hated  (who  vui  alwass  known  by  the  conductor  of  the  cn- 
tcTtainn.cT.'  and  the  nicer! of  th<  c 'Utt,  eh>Uj»h  concealed  hy 
hi*  drefs  from  the  c.mpany),  tieidegyer,  as  uPual,  ordered  the 
tnufic  to  tliy  “ God  Cave  the  king;1-  oat  liis  back  w»no  holi- 
er turred,  than  the  falfesHcidcggrr  ordered  them  to  ftnkc  up 
“ Charly  o’er  the  water."  The  whule  company  were  iattantfy 
thutiderftiuck,  a-.d  ail  the  courtiers  m l in  the  plat  wen  thrown 
into  a ftopid  conftcrr.acion.  Heilcgiter  flew  to  the  mufic-^al- 
lery.  furore,  ftainpej,  and  laved,  scarfing  the  muiicians  offlrurik- 
ernicft,  or  of  being  fet  on  by  fume  fecret  eneniy  to  ruin  him. 
The  king  and  die  cour.itft  laughed  fo  immoderately,  that  they 


ha  1 sided  a difcovery-  While  Heulegger  ft  aid  in  the  gallery,. 
" God  favc  th*.  King"  was  the  tunc ; but  when,  after  ietti::g 
matters  to  right*,  he  retired  to  one  of  tlie  dancing  n turns,  fooH- 
ferve  if  decoum  w-s  kept  by  the  ronipany,  the  counterfeit 
flopping  forward,  and  placing  himfeif  upon  the  floor  of  the 
theatre,  juft  in  from  of  the  muSic-gailery,  railed  out  in  a moll 
audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  damned  them  fur  block- 
head*.  htJ  he  rot  juft  told  them  to  play  “ Char  ly  o’er  the 
water?”  A oaufe  enfued:  the  muftciam,  who  knew  hts  cha- 
raiier,  in  their  turn  thought  him  either  drunk  or  mad  ; but  as 
he  coutii.aed  his  vocift -at ion,**  Charly"  was  played  again.  At 
this  repetition  of  the  fuppofrd  affront,  fome  of  the  officers  of  the 
guard*,  who  always  attended  upon  thefi:  occafiom,  were  fv 
afeettding  the  gtUery  and  ki.king  the  maucians  out;  hut  the 
lire  d kc  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly  contain  himfeif, 
MHerp-ifrd.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  cm.fufiaiu 
M Shame!  Shame!”  rclouuded  from  ail  parts,  ana  Heidegger 
once  more  flew  in  a violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre 
facing  the  gallery.  Here  the  doke  of  Montagu,  artfully  *d- 
1! i riling  himfeif  to  him,  told  him,  “ The  king  wa*  in  a violent 
paflion;  that  hi*  belt  way  was  to  go  inftantly  ai  d make  an 
apolagy,  for  ccrtaudy  the  muGciaru were  mail,  and  afterwards  to 
difuhirge  them.”  Alnioft  at  the  lame  i':ftant,  he  ordered  the 
fslle  Heidegger  to  do  the  lame.  The  fcer.e  now  became  truly 
comic  in  the  circle  bef  re  the  kiag.  Heidegger  bad  no  fooncr 
made  a genteel  apology  fur  the  jnto’euccor  lit<  mi-ficians,  but 
the  talfc  Huidi-ggcr  advanced,  and,  in  3 p I native  tone,  cried 
out,  “ Indeed,  Sac,  it  wss  not  my  liult,  but  that  devil’s  in  my 
likencfs,”  Poor  Heidegger  turned  round,  flared,  ftaggcicd, 
grew  pale,  ai;d  could  nut  utter  a word.  I' he  duke  then  hu- 
mane‘y  whifpcrvd  in  hi*  car  the  fum  of  hit  nlot,  and  the  coun- 
rcifcit  was  nrdered  to  take  off  bit  rnaik.  Here  ended  the  fri>- 
lic ; hut  Heidegger  fworc  he  would  never  attend  any  public 
air.ufcmcm,  if  that  witch  the  wax-work  woman  did  not  break 
the  mould,  and  melt  down  the  maik  before  hi*  face. 

Being  1 cue  at  fupper  with  a la:gc  company,  when  a qucftioA 
wa*  debated.  W huh  mtiotuhfl  uf  turupc  had  the  ipeateft  i:i- 
gcnuity  ? to  he  ftirprife  of  all  prefect,  he  claimed  that  charac* 
ter  for  the  Swift,  and  appealed  to  himfeif  for  the  truth  of  it. 

I was  burn  a Swiit  ({aid  ne),  and  came  to  hngtaod  without  a 
farthing,  where  1 l ave  found  means  to  gain  jOOO  J.  a- yea/,  and 
to  Ipcml  it.  N<  w 1 defy  the  molt  a:>!c  Knglilhman  to  go  to 
Switzerland,  and  either  to  gain  that  income  ■ r to  fpend  it 
there."— Heidegger  is  faid  to  hive  hadfo  remarkable  a memory, 
that  he  once  walked  f.-om  Charing- croft  to  Temple -bar,  a:id 
back  again  , and  when  he  came  honic,  wrote  down  every  figit 
on  each  fide  of  the  Urcct, 
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JWrwtkeo,  ter  Wing  ftudied  at  Goflar  and  Leipfick,  he  was  dc-  cated  in  a Latin  poem  to  queen  Chiiflina  of  Sweden, 

HcinGui  fjgncd  for  the  minillry,  and  began  to  preach  ; but  dif-  and  hit  Ovid  to  ‘i'huanus.  At  his  death,  which  hap- 

T liking  that  prnfcflion,  he  laid  it  alide,  and  applied  pened  in  1681,  he  difclaimcd  all  hia  works,  and  cx- 

hirofclf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  philufophy  and  the  ci-  preffcd  the  utmoft  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  fo 

vil  law*  in  1710,  he  became  profcflbr  of  philofuphy  many  “ monuments  of  his  vanity,”  as  he  called  them* 

at  Hall ; and  in  1721,  he  was  made  profcffbr  of  civil  He  was  as  much  di  ding  milled  by  bis  great  employ, 

law,  with  the  title  of  eounfellor  of  the  total.  His  great  merits  iu  the  (late,  as  by  his  talents,  learning,  and  good 

reputation  made  the  Hates  of  Fricfiand  invite  him  to  qualities. 

Franc kcr  in  1724;  but  three  years  after,  the  king  of  HEIR,  in  law,  fignifirs  the  perfon  who  fucceeds 
1'iuflia  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a profrlTorthip  of  another  by  defeent  to  lands,  tenements,  and  hcredi- 

law  at  Fnancfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  ditlinguiihcd  tamenta,  being  an  cflatc  of  inheritance,  or  an  ellate  in 

himfelf  till  the  year  1 733.  Becoming  again  pro  ft  (Tor  at  fee  ; began  fc  nothing  pafles  by  right  of  inheritance  but 

Hall,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  which. happened  in  fee.  See  the  ankles  Consanguinity,  Descent, 

in  1741 , notwithflanding  his  being  invited  to  Marpurg,  Fs  f , Succ*  ssion  ; and  Law,  N&  lxxvi.  Si  clxxx  etfeq* 

Denmark,  and  three  academies  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
many  works,  all  of  them  much  cflceired.  The  princi- 
pal  are,  1.  rintiquitatum  Romanarun?  jurifp rudentiam  $tlu- 
Jfrantium  fyntagma.  It  was  this  excellent  abridgement 
that  gave  rife  to  his  reputation  in  foreign  countries* 


few  works  fo  ufeful  as  this  for  forming  a Latin  ftyle. 
4.  FJrmenta  fbdofopbis  rationaFu  iff  moralis , quit  us 
prsmjffa  htjioria  phslofopbica.  5.  Hijloria  juris  civtlis 
Rcmaui  ac  Germanic i.  6.  Fitment  a juris  naturse  iff  gen- 
tium, Si.  c 

HEINETKEN  (Chriftian),  an  extraordinary  child, 
the  prodigy  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Lubcck  in 


month*.  At  one  year  old,  he  knew  the'  principal 
events  of  the  pcntateuch  ; in  two  months  more,  he  was 
mailer  of  the  entire  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Telia* 
mints ; at  two  years  and  an  half,  he  anfwrrcd  the  prin* 
cipal  quell  ions  in  geography  and  in  ancient  and  mo* 
dern  hi  ft  cry;  and  he  fpoke  i.atin  and  French  with  great 
facility  before  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  year. 
His  conAitution  wjis  fo  delicate,  that  he  was  not 
weaned  till  a few  months  before  h»s  death.  M.  Mar- 
tini of  Lubtc  publiihcd  a pamphlet  in  1730,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  give  natural  reafons  for  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  this  infant,  who  died  in  his  fifth 
year. 

HEINSIUS  (Daniel),  profcffbr  of  politics  and  hi- 
(lory  at  Leyden,  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity  there, 
was  born  at  Gand  in  Flanders  in  1580.  He  became  a 
fcholar  to  Jofeph  Scaligcr  at  Leyden,  and  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man 
for  the  perfection  to  which  he  attained  in  literature, 
and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  was  little 


rcafon  to  hope  from  him.  He  dillingsiilhcd  himfelf  as  lan tic  Ocean,  Inrlonging  to  the  Etiglilh  Eaft  India 


a critic  by  his  labour*  on  many  claffical  authors  ; and 
was  highly  honoured  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  : Gu- 
ilavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  gave  him  a place  a- 
mong  bis  councilors  of  Hate  ; the  republic  of  Venice 
made  him  a knight  of  the  order  of  St  Mark  ; and  pope 
Urban  VIII.  made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come, 
as  he  exprefied  it,  41  to  refeue  Rome  from  barbarifm.” 
He  died  in  1666,  leaving  fcvcral  works  of  his  own, 
both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

Heinsil’S  (Nicholas),  the  fon  of  Daniel  Heinfms, 
was  bom  at  Leyden  ; and  became  as  great  a Latin 
poet,  end  a greater  critic,  than  his  father.  His  poems 
have  been  fevcral  times  printed,  but  the  bell  editit  n is 
that  of  Amfterdam  in  1666.  He  gave  editions  of  fe- 
vcral of  the  daffies,  with  notes  ; his  Claudian  is  dedi* 


Hde 


Unix- Apparent , is  a perfon  fo  called  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  anccftor,  at  whole  death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

ffstrst-Prefumptive.  is  one  who,  if  the  anccftoT  fhould 
die  immediately,  would,  in  the  prefent  circumllcnces  of 
thiugs,  be  hi»  heir;  but  whole  right  of  inheritance  may 


2.  Elmenta  juris  civiBs  J'tcvndum  ordinem  infiitutiomsm  iff  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  fotne  nearer  heir  be- 
panilrtittrua.  3.  Fuuticmenta  Jiyis  c id t tor  is.  There  are  ing  born. 


Jfnu-Loom,  (formed  of  heir  and  the  Saxon  foomf  de- 
noting limb  or  members ) in  our  law-books,  fignifies  fiich 
goods  and  pcrfonal  chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after 
the  owner's  dcccafc,  but  ncccflaiily  come  to  the  heir 
along  with  the  houfe. 

Heir  loom  comprehends  diver*  implements  ; as  ta- 
bles, prefles,  cupboards,  bedtteads,  furnaces,  wain  Lot, 


1721.  He  fpoke  his  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  10  and  fuch  like;  which  in  fume  countries  have  belonged 


to  a houfe  for  certain  defeents.  and  are  never  invento- 
ried after  the  dcccafc  of  the  owner,  as  chattel*  arc,  but 
accrue  by  cufiom,  not  by  common  law,  to  the  heir, 
with  the  houfe  itfelf.  The  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown 
are  held  to  be  heir- looms,  and  arc  not  dcvifablc  by  will, 
but  defernd  to  the  next  fuccclfor. 

HEIRESS,  a female  heir  to  one  who  ha9  an  effate 
in  lands.  See.  See  Him. 

Stealing  an  f/n*sss.  See  Forcmlf  Marriage . 

HEIRSHIP  mov [ablcs,  in  Scots  law,  the  bell  of 
certain  kinds  cf  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is 
in*. tiled  to  take,  befides  the  heritable  elUte.  Sec 
Law,  N°clx*x.  7.  # 

HEISTERIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 
der, HolorMr*.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  the  petals 
five ; the  fruit  it  a plum  on  a very  large  coloured 
calyx. 

HELENA,  or  St  Helena,  an  iiland  in  the  At- 


company,  and  fituated  in  VV.  Long._6.  30.  S.  Lit. 
i6\  The  greateft  length  of  the  if) and  is  about  eight 
miles,  and  its  circumference  about  20.  It  hath  fume 
high  mountains,  particularly  one  called  Diana's  peak , 
which  is  Covered  with  woods  to  the  very  tup.  Other 
hills  there  are  which  bear  evident  marks  of  a volcanic 
origin ; and  fume  have  huge  rocks  of  lava,  and  a kind 
of  nalf-vitrificl  flags-  The  country,  according  to  Mr 
Forftcr,  has  a fine  appearance  ; the  foil  is  in  many 
places  a rich  mould,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  jjeep,  and 
a varitty  of  plants  thrive  in  it  luxuriantly,  lie  found 
many  plants  here  which  he  had  not  obferved  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  tbefe  were  fume  edied 
by  the  natives  cabbage  trees,  rum  trees,  and  red  wood. 
The  former  thrive  in  inoitt  places;  but  the  latter  arc  al- 
6 • wavs 
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Htlena.  ways  found  on  the  ridge*  of  hills,  where  the  roil  is  dry. 
The  cabbage- tree  has  rather  large  leaves;  but  after 
many  inquiries  Mr  Forfter  could  not  find  that  it  was 
ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  fuel,  and  no 
reafon  could  be  ailigned  why  it  had  obtained  that 
name.  It  mult  not  be  confounded  with  the  cabbage-tree 
of  America,  India,  and  the  South  Seas,  which  is  a 
fpecics  of  palm. 

The  ifland  is  laid  out  entirely  in  gardens  and  paf- 
turage.  Peaches  are  the  only  European  fruits  that 
thrive  here.  Cabbages  and  other  greens,  which  thrive 
extremely  well,  arc  devoured  by  caterpillars  ; aud  every 
fpecies  of  corn  is  deflroyed  by  rats.  All  the  pafturts 
were  over-run  with  furze  j which,  though  in  our  coun- 
try a very  ufelefr  and  even  pernicious  plant,  was  of 
fingular  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Helena. 
Before  the  introduction  of  that  plant,  the  ground  was 
parched  by  the  intenfe  heat,  and  all  kinds  of  grafs 
and  herbage  were  ihri veiled  up.  But  the  furxe-bulhes, 
which  throve  as  it  were  in  defpight  of  the  fun,  pre- 
ferred a degree  of  moifturc  in  the  ground  ; by  which 
means  the  graft  fprung  up  vigorouJly,  and  the  coun- 
try became  covered  with  a rich  and  beautiful  fod. 
The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  people 
afliduoufly  root  it  out  for  fuel.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple on  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  2 000  perfons,  in- 
cluding 500  foldicrs  and  600  (laves  ; and  it  is  laid  that 
the  number  of  female*  born  on  the  ifland  confidently 
exceeds  that  of  the  males.  By  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
dia (hips,  which  they  fupply  with  refrefhmcnts,  they 
are  in  return  provided  with  all  fort*  of  manufactures 
and  other  ncccflaries  ; and  the  Company  annually  or- 
der one  or  two  of  their  (hips  to  touch  there  in  their 
way  to  India,  in  order  to  fend  them  a fufficicnt  quan- 
tity of  European  good*  and  provifions.  Many  of  their 
(laves  are  employed  in  catching  fi(h,  which  are  very 
plentiful ; and,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  together  with 
their  poultry,  cattle,  roots,  and  fall  provifions.  they 
fubfift  through  the  year.  Their  life  ((ays  Mr  For- 
fter) fee  ms  to  pafs  along  very  happily  ; free  from  the 
multitude  of  care*  which  dillrefs  their  countrymen  in 
England,  and  bkfled  with  quiet  and  content. 

St  Helena  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portugucfe 
an  1502,  on  St  Helen’s  day  ; whence  its  name.  They 
(locked  it  with  different  kinds  of  ufeful  animals  ; but 
whether  they  ever  fettled  a colony  on  it  or  not,  is  un- 
certain. The  Portugucfe  having  either  abandoned 
or  never  taken  pofiefiion  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  it* 
mailers  ; and  kept  poffeflion  of  it  till  the’year  1600, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Englifh.  In  1673, 
the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife  ; but  a (bort  time  after 
it  was  recovered  by  the  brave  captain  Munden,  who 
alfo  took  three  Dutch  Ea(l  Indiamen  then  lying  in 
the  harbour.  On  this  occafion  the  Hollanders  had 
fortified  the  landing-place,  of  which  there  is  ouly  one 
on  the  ifland  ; and  created  batteries  of  great  guns  to 
prevent  a defeent : but  the  Engliih  having  knowledge 
of  a fmall  creek,  where  only  two  men  abrcail  could 
creep  up,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  night ; 
and  appearing  the  next  morning  behind  the  batteries, 
the  Dutch  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  furrendrred  at  diferetion.  This  crock 
has  been  fince  fortified,  and  a battery  oflargc  cannon 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  it ; fo  that  now  the  ifland  is 


rendered  perfeftly  feCure  again ll  all  regular  approaches  Helen 
or  fudden  attacks.  I) 

HELEN,  (in  fab.  hid.)  the  daughter  of  Tyndaru.  HciulM-'t 
and  Leda,  was  married  to  Menclaus  king  of  Sparta,  but  * 
was  ftolcn  from  him  by  Thefeus,  1 239  0.  C.  She  was 
reftored  loon  after ; but  carried  off  again  by  Paris,  the 
Trojan  prince  ; which  occalioncd  the  famous  Trojan 
war.  See  Ttor. 

St  Hf.LKN's.  See  Hellens. 

HELEXIUM,  BASTARD  SUN- FLOWER  t A gCOOl 
of  the  poiygamia  fupcnlua  order,  belongi  o the 
fyngeneiia  dais  of  plants  f and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Cttmpofiu  The  recep- 
tacle is  naked  in  the  middle  ; under  the  radius  paleace- 
ous ; the  pappus  confifU  of  five  Ihort  awns  ; the  calyx 
is  fimple  and  multipartite  ; the  floret*  of  the  radius  fe- 
rn it  ri  lid. 

Sprciet.  1.  The  autumnalc,  with  fpear-(hsped  nar- 
row leaves.  2.  The  latifolium,  with  pointed,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fawed  leave*. — Both  thefe  are  natives  ofiNorth 
America,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  plenty. 

They  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet  in  good 
ground.  The  roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a great 
number  of  fialks,  which  branch  toward  the  top  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  italic  fuftaiti*  one  yellow  flower, 
fhaped  like  the  fuu-flower,  but  much  fmallcr,  having 
long  rays,  which  are  jagged  pretty  deep  into  four  or 
live  fegments. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  by  parting  their  roots  ; the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  thi*  country.  The  bell  fcafon  to  traniplant 
aud  part  the  old  roots  is  in  October  when  their  leaves 
are  pall,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March  juft  before 
they  begin  to  (hoot.  They  delight  in  a foil  rather 
moilt  than  dry,  provided  it  is  not  too  (Irong,  or  does 
not  hold  the  wet  in  winter. 

HELEN  US  (fab.  Lift.),  a celebrated  foothfayer, 
fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  was  greatly  refpcCtcd 
by  all  the  Trojans.  When  Dciphobus  was  given  in  * 
marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himfclf,  he  rcfol- 
ved  to  leave  his  country,  and  retired  to  mount  Ida, 
where  U ly  ffca  took  him  prifoner  by  the  advice  of  Cal- 
chus.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the 
Greeks  made  ufe  of  prayerb,  threats,  and  promifes,  to 
induce  him  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  Trojans ; and 
cither  the  fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  refentment, 
fcduccd  him  to  difclofc  to  the  enemies  of  hi*  country, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilft  it  was  in  pollcffion 
of  the  Palladium,  nor  before  PolydcCtes  carrc  from  hi* 
retreat  at  Lemnos  and  aflifted  to  fnpport  the  ficgc. 

After  the  rain  of  liis  country,  he  fell  to  the  (hare  of 
Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achillea,  and  faved  his  life  by 
warning  him  to  avoid  a dangerous  tern  pell,  which  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  fet  fail.  Thi# 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus;  and  he  received  from  hi* 
hand  Andromache  the  widow  of  his  brother  lienor, 
by  whom  he  had  1 fon  called  Csflrittus,  This  marriage, 
according  to  fome,  was  confummaud  after  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  who  lived  with  Andromache  a*  with  a 
wife.  Hclcnus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam’s  Tons  who 
furvived  the  ruin  of  hi*  country.  AftcT  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus  hr  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  which  he  call- 
ed Chuonuj  in  memory  of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he 
had  inadvertently  kill  ed.  Helen u»  received  /Lncat  aa 
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Hclepolb  he  voyaged  toward#  Italy,  and  foretold  Kirn  Tome  of 
c*kn,'*‘ci  w^ich  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
. in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful. 

HELEPOLIS,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a ma- 
chine for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a place  befieged, 
the  invention  of  which  is  afcribtd  to  Demetrius  Po* 
liorcetet.  —Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  fide  of 
the  Helepolis  wIm  40^  cubits  in  breadth  and  90  in 
height ; that  it  had  nine  flages,  and  was  carried  on 
four  ttrong  folid  wheels  eight  cubits  in  diameter ; that 
it  was  armed  with  large  battering  rams,  and  had  two 
roofs  capable  of  fupporting  them  ; that  in  the  lower 
ilaget  there  were  different  forts  of  engines  for  calling 
Hones;  and  iti  the  middle  they  had  large  catapultas  for 
difeharging  arrows,  and  fmalter  ones  in  thofc  above, 
with  a number  of  expert  men  for  working  all  thefe 
machines.  B 

HEL1ADES,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  and  Clymenes,  according  to  the  poets.  They 
were  fo  alfl.clcd,  as  they  Cay,  with  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaeton,  that  the  gods,  moved  with  compaf* 
fion,  transformed  them  into  poplars  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kridanus. 

HELLEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  the  gyeateft 
and  moll  frequented  court  in  Atheu*  for  the  trial  of 
civil  affairs.  See  Heliastai. 

HELIACAL,  in  aftronoray,  a term  applied  to 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  liars ; or,  more  ftrielly 
f peaking,  to  their  emotion  out  of  and  immrrfion  into 
the  rays  and  fnperior  fplendor  of  the  fun. — A liar  is 
faid  to  rife  heliacally,  when,  after  having  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  invifible,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a difUncc  from  him  as ‘to  be  feen 
in  the  morning  before  fun  riftng  ; the  fun,  by  his  ap- 
parent motion,  receding  from  the  liar  towards  the  eail. 

On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fetting  is  when  the  fun 
approaches  fo  near  a (lar  as  to  hide  it  with  his  beams, 
which  prevent  the  fainter  light  of  the  liar  from  being 
perceived  ; fo  that  the  terms  apparition  and  occupation 
would  be  more  proper  than  rifmg  and  fetting. 

HE  LEANT  HUS,  the  car  at  ttrsaowiR:  A ge- 
nus of  the  polygam ia  fruftanta  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  daft  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Gvmpifte,  The  recep- 
tacle is  palraccuua  and  plane  ; the  pappus  diphylluus  ; 
the  calyx  imbricated ; the  kales  (lauding  a little  out 
at  the  tops.^  There  are  1 1 fpecics,  mull  of  which  are 
bow  very  common  in  our  gardens,  though  all  of  them 
arc  natives  of  America.  They  are  all  very  hardy,  and 
will  profper  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  They 
may  be  propagated  either  by  fccdB  or  by  parting  their 
roots. 

HELlASTiE,  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of  the 
court  He UJCA.  They  were  fo  called,  according  to 
fomc  authors,  from  a Gictk  wmrd  which  fignjfics  to 
aJ/emblc  in  a great  number;  and,  according  to  others, 

/nun  another  word  which  figmfics  the  funt  breaufe 
th  -y  held  their  affemblies  in  au  open  place.  They 
c^mpofed  not  only  the  moil  numerous,  but  likcwifc 
the  :n«>tl  Important  of  the  Athenian  tribunals;  for  their 
province  was  cither  to  explain  the  obfturc  laws,  or  to 
give  new  vigour  and  authority  to  thofe  which  had  bcin 
violated.  The  Thefmothetz  convoked  the  affembly 
of  tue  Hcliallz,  which  fumetimes  amounted  to  loco, 
Cujucuxdc#  to  1500,  judges.  Mr  Blanchard  it  of  opi- 
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mon,  that,  to  make  this  number,  the  Thefmothetz  Heliaft*. 
fometimes  fummoned  thofc  of  each  tribe  who  had  laft  * 
quilted  the  public  offices  which  they  had  exercifed  in 
another  court. 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  affemblies 
of  the  Heliailz  were  not  frequent,  a*  they  would  have 
interrupted  the  jurifdiAion  of  the  dated  tribunals  and 
the  common  courfc  of  affairs. 

The  Thcfraothctz  paid  to  each  member  of  this 
affembly,  for  hts  attendance,  three  oboli  ; which  are 
eaual  to  two  Roman  ftllerces,  or  to  half  a drachma. 

Hence  Aridophanes  terms  them  the  brothers  of  the 
triobulus.  They  were  like  wile  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  if  they  came  too  late  ; and  if  they  did  not  prefent 
themfelves  till  after  the  oritors  had  begun  to  fpeak, 
they  were  not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  re- 
quited ou'  of  the  public  treafury,  and  their  pay  was 
called  mjfhos  h:\iifticus. 

The  affembly  met,  at  fird,  according  to  Ariffo- 
phaucs,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  If  the  judges  were 
obliged  to  meet  under  cover  on  account  of  fr  >d  and 
fnow,  they  had  a tire ; hut  there  is  not  a paffage  in 
any  ancient  author  which  informs  us  of  the  place 
where  thefe  affemblies  were  held  either  in  the  rigo- 
rous or  in  the  mild  fcafons.  We  only  learn,  that  there 
was  a double  enclofurc  around  the  affembly,  that  it 
might  not  be  didurbed.  The  firlt  was  a kind  of  arbor- 
work,  from  fp.rce  to  fpace,  feparated  by  doors,  over 
which  were  painted  in  red  the  ten  or  twelve  firll  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  diredled  the  entrance  of 
the  officers  who  enmpofed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  under  the  letter  which  didinguilhed  hi#  tribe. 

The  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  (howed  the 
wands  which  had  been  font  them  by  the  ThcTmothets 
a#  a fummons  to  meet,  examined  its  mark,  to  fee  if  it 
was  authentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  fecood 
indofurc,  which  was  at  the  diflancc  of  20  feet  from 
the  former,  was  a rope  or  cord  ; that  the  people  who 
flood  round  the  firll  indofurc,  and  were  defirnus  to 
fee  what  patted  within  the  fccond,  might  not  be 
prevented  from  gratifying  their  curiofity  at  a proper 
dillance.  Thus  the  attention  of  the  judges  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  concourfe  of  the  multitude,  many  of 
whom  were  heated  by  views  of  intercil  or  of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  the  affembly  were  diflri- 
buted  two  pieces  of  copper;  one  of  which  was  perfo- 
rated, not  certainly  that  it  might  be  diitinguilh.d  from 
the  other  by  feeling,  for  thtfc  affemblies  met  at  the 
fifing  and  were  diffolvcd  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 

Thofe  pieces  of  copper  had  been  fubflituted  for  little 
fca- Hulls,  which  were  at  fird  in  ufe.  The  king  was 
prefeut  at  the  affembly,  at  whofe  command  it  had  been 
fummoned.  The  Thclmolhetz  read  the  names  of  thofc 
who  were  to  cotnpofe  it,  and  each  man  took  his  place 
as  he  was  called.  The  Thcfmothct®  were  then  fent 
for,  whofe  function  it  was  to  obferve  prodigies  and  to 
fuperintend  the  facrifices  ; and  if  they  gave  their  lane* 
tion,  the  deliberations  were  begun.  It  is  well  known,, 
that  the  officer#  called  Exrgete  were  often  corrupted  by 
thofc  who  were  intcrefled  in  the  dcbatcB  of  the  affembly; 
and  that  they  excited  fuch  tumults  su>  were  raifed  by  the 
Roman  tribunal  in  the  popular  affemblies  convoked  by. 
the  confuls. 

Of  all  the  monuments  which  remain  relating  to  the. 

Hiliaila:,  the  mofl  curious  is  the  outh  which  thqfe 

judges 
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Kslfafts.  judges  took  before  the  ThefmothetX : Demofthcncs  indignation  of  the  people  againft  his  preterdsd  enf- 
hath  preferreJ  it  in  his  oration  againft  Timocratet,  mica,  who,  jealous,  a#  he  alleged,  of  the  popularity 
who  having  been  bribed  by  thofc  who  had  been  in-  he  had  acquired  by  aflerting  the  rights  of  hit  poorer 
trolled  with  the  effedts  taken  on  board  a veflel  of  fellow-citizens,  in  oppofition  to  the  men  in  power, 
Naueratis,  and  refufed  to  give  an  account  of  them,  had  attacked  him  while  he  was  hunting,  and  had 
got  a law  pafled,  by  which  an  enlargement  was  granted  wounded  him  in  that  barbarous  manner.  Hi*  defign 
to  prifoners  for  public  debts  on  giving  bail.  He-  fuccceded  : a guard  was  appointed  him ; by  the  afliit- 
molllicues,  in  making  his  oration  againft  that  law,  ancc  of  which  he  acquired  the  fovereignty  or  tyrannv 
ordered  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftx  to  be  rcad*aloud,  as  of  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.  The  power  of  the 
a perpetual  auxiliary  to  hit  arguments,  and  happily  afTembly  appeared  remarkably  on  that  occmGon  ; for 

Solon,  who  wat  prefent,  oppofed  it  with  all  hit  efforts, 
and  did  not  fuccecd. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judge*  gave  their 
fuffraget,  there  was  a fort  of  veflel  covered  with  art 
olier  mat,  in  which  were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of 
copper,  the  other  of  wood.  In  the  lid  of  thefc  urn* 
there  was  an  oblong  hole,  which  was  large  at  the  top, 
and  grew  narrower  downward*,  at  we  fee  in  fome  old 
boxes  of  our  churches.  The  fuffraget  which  condemned 
the  accufed  perfon  were  thrown  into  the  wooden  urn, 
which  was  termed  kyrmt.  That  of  copper,  named  alrroj , 


calculated  to  inttreft  the  multitude  and  inflame  their 
paflions.  This  oath  wc  (hall  quote,  that  our  reader* 
may  know  how  rcfpe&able  a tribunal  that  of  the  He* 
liaflx  was,  and  the  importance  of  their  decifiona. 

*l  I will  judge  according  to  the  Iaw9  and  decrees  of 
the  people  of  Athena,  and  of  the  ftnate  of  500.  I 
will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  eflablilhmcrit  of  a tyrant, 
nor  of  an  oligarchy.  Nor  will  I ever  give  my  appro- 
bation to  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  or  to  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Athens.  I will  not  fecond 
* thofc  perfon*  who  may  propofe  a reduction  of  private 
debts,  or  a diftiibution  of  the  lands  or  houfes  of  the 
Athenians.  I will  not  recal  exile*,  nor  endeavour  to 
procure  a pardon  for  thofc  who  Ihall  be  condemned  to 
die.  Nor  will  I force  thofc  to  retire  whom  the  law* 
and  the  fuffraget  of  the  people  (hall  permit  to  remain 
in  tlicir  counfry.  I will  not  givt  my  vote  to  any  can- 
didate for  a public  function  who  gives  net  an  account 


received  thofe  which  abfolved  Him. 

Ariflotle  obfervet,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to 
make  hit  people  happy,  and  who  found  an  ariftocracy 
eilabliflied  by  the  election  of  the  nine  archons  (annual 
officers,  whofe  power  was  aim  aft  abfolutc),  tempered 
their  fovercigoty,  by  inftituting  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pealing from  tfxm  to  the  people,  who  were  to  be  af- 
cf  hit  conduft  in  the  office  which  he  hat  previoufly  fembled  by  lot  to  give  their  fuffrage ; after  having 
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filled  ; nor  will  I prefume  to  falicit  any  truft  from  the 
commonwealth  without  fubjtffing  myfclf  to  this  con- 
dition, which  I mean  aa  obligatory  to  the  nine  archons, 
to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  thofc  who  are  bal- 
loted on  the  fame  day  with  the  nine  archons,  to  the 
herald,  the  ambafliidor,  and  the  other  officers  of  their 
foutt*  I will  not  fuffer  the  fame  man  to  hold  the  fame 
office  twice,  or  to  hold  two  offices  in  the  fame  year. 
I will  not  accept  any  prefent,  cither  myfclf  or  by  ano- 
ther, either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a member  of  the 


taken  the  oath  of  the  Htiiaffx,  in  a place  near  the 
Panathenxum  j where  Hi  flu*  had,  in  former  days, 
calmed  a [edition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to 
unanimity  by  an  oath.  It  lias  likewife  been  remarked, 
that  the  god  Apollo  waa  not  invoked  in  the  oath  of 
the  Hcliaftur,  as  in  the  oatha  of  the  other  judge*.  We 
have  obferved,  that  he  who  took  the  oath  of  the  He- 
liaflx,  engaged  that  he  would  not  be  cotniptcd  by  fo- 
licitation  or  money.  Thofe  who  violated  this  pait  of 
their  oath  were  condemned  to  pay  a fcvcrc  fine.  The 


Ilcliaftic  aflcmbly.  X folcmnly  declare  that  I am  30  decemvir*  at  Home  made  fuch  corruption  a capital 
years  old.  I will  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial  crime.  But  Afconiut  remarks,  that  the  punifhmcnt 
to  the  accufcr  and  the  accufed;  I will  |rivc  my  fentence  denounced  againft  them  was  mitigated  in  later  times  ; 
rigoroufly  according  to  evidence.  1 bus  I fwear,  by  and  that  they  were  expelled  the  fcaate,  or  banifhed  for 
Jupiter,  by  Neptune,  and  by  Cere*,  to  a£l.  And  if  I a certain  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt, 
violate  any  of  my  engagement*,  I imprecate  from  thefe  HELICON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  a 
deities  ruin  on  myfclf  and  my  family  ; and  I requeft  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnaftus  and  Cy- 
them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  ptofperity,  if  1 am  therein,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mu fes,  who  are  thcuce 
faithful  to  my  oath."  called  Heluonuici.  It  it  iituntrd  in  Livadia,  and  now 

The  leader  fhould  penife  what  follows  this  oath  to  called  Zagura  or  Zagwya, — Helicon  wat  one  of  the 
fee  with  what  eloquence  DemoftbencB  avails  himfclf  of  moft  fertile  and  woody  mountains  in  Greece.  On  it 
it,  and  how  he  applies  it*  principles  to  the  caufc  which  the  fruit  of  the  adrachnua,  a fpeciei  of  the  arbutus  or  of 
he  drfends.  the  ftrawbeny- tree,  wat  uncommonly  fweet ; and  the 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of  inhabitants  affirmed,  that  the  plant*  and  roots  were  all 
this  aflcmbly.  Arillotle  inform*  U6  of  another;  which  friendly  to  man,  and  that  even  the  ferpenta  had  their 


was  by  the  public  authority  deputed  to  them,  to  cle£k 
a mag ift rate  in  the  room  of  one  dead.  It  isfurpriiing, 
tbat  Paufanias,  who  enter*  fo  often  into  details,  give* 
tr*  no  particular  account  of  this  aflcmbly.  All  that  he 
fay*  of  it  is,  that  the  mtft  numerous  of  the  Athenian 
tffemblies  was  called  Hdice. 


poifon  weakened  by  the  innoxious  qualities  of  their 
food.  It  approached  Patna  flu*  on  the  north,  where 
it  touched  on  Phocis;  and  refembled  that  mountain  in 
loftinefs,  extent,  and  magnitude. — Here  was  the  IhaJy 
grove  of  the  mufes  and  their  images ; with  ftatucs  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  of  Linus  and  Orpheus,  and  the 


We  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  hit  life  of  flluftrious  pects  who  had  recited  their  verfea  to  the 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  thefc  Hcliaftic  affirm-  harp.  Among  the  tripods,  in  the  fecondccntury,  wt* 
bites  that  Pififtratus  prefented  himfclf,  covered  with  that  confecrattd  by  Hefiod.  On  the  left-hand  going 
tvoundf  and  ccntufions  (for  tlius  he  luid  treated  him-  to  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Aganippe  ; and  about 
/elf  and  the  mules  which  drew  Jiia  car),  to  excite  the  twenty  fttulie,  or  two  miles  and  a half,  Ligher  up,  the 

N*  i JC*.  vie  let- 
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violet- coloured  Hippocrcne.  Round  the  grove  were  glaf*  ferns  for  both. 


- 

IU . 


H.  E L 

The  tube  of  this  inftrument  is  HeKonte 

houfes.  A fellival  was  celebrated  there  by  the  Thef-  of  a conic  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  which  re- 
plains  with  games  called  Mafia*  The  vallies  of  He-  ceives  the  two  objcA-glaTTes,  titan  at  the  lower,  which  Heliopdis. 
ficon  ore  dcfciibcd  by  Wilder  as  green  and  flowery  in  >1  futniihed  with  an  cvcglafs  and  micrometer.  By 
the  fpring  ; and  enlivened  by  pleating  cafcadct  and  the  conitruflion  of  this  in  liniment  two  dillinll  images 
ilreanu,  and  by  fountains  and  wells  of  clear  water,  of  an  object  arc  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eyc-glafs. 

The  Boeotian  citica  in  general,  two  or  three  excepted,  whofc  dittance,  depending  on  that  of  the  two  obje&- 
were  reduced  to  inconfidcrablc  villages  in  the  time  of  glaffes  from  one  another,  may  be  meafured  with  great 
Strabo.  The  grove  of  the  mufes  was  plundered  under  accuracy:  nor  is  it  neceflary  that  the  whole  dife  of 

the  fun  or  moon  come  within  the  field  of  view;  lince. 


the  aufpices  of  Conftanline  the  Great.  The  Hclico- 
nian  god  defies  were  afterwards  confumrd  in  a fire  at 
Conilantinoplr,  to  which  city  they  had  been  removed. 
Their  ancient  feat  on  the  mountain,  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrcnc,  arc  unafeertained. 

HELICONI  A,  in  botany ; a genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandiia  dafs  of  plants.  The 
fpatha  is  univerfal  and  partial ; there  is  no  calyx  ; the 
corolla  has  three  petals,  and  the  nc&arium  two  leaves; 
the  capfulc  is  three-graioed. 

HELICTERES,  the  icuw-trh:  A genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynaadria  dais 
of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order,  Columnifera.  The  calyx  is  mouophyl- 
lout  and  oblique  ; there  are  five  petals,  and  the  nc&a- 
num  con  fills  of  five  petal-like  leaflets;  the  capfuks  are 
iutorted  or  twilled  inwards.— There  arc  four  fpecies, 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  arc  (hrubby  plants, 
rifing  from  fire  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
flowers  of  a yellow  colour.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds;  but  arc  tender,  and  in  this  country  mull  be  kept 
in  a (love  during  the  whiter. 

HELIOCARPUS,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  dafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columnifera.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous; 
the  petals  four  ; the  ttyles  fitnplc  ; the  capfulc  bilocu- 
lar, comp  re  fled,  and  radiated  length  wife  on  each  fide. 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitude  of  a Plant,  the  in- 
clination of  a line  drawn  between  lire  centre  of  the  fun 
and  the  centre  of  a planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

IfiLiocjtNTMic  Pine  of  a Planet,  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a fpedator 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

HELIOCOMETES,  a phenomenon  fometimes  ob- 
served about  fun- felting;  being  a large  luminous  tail  or 
column  of  light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  fun, 
and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a comet ; 
whence  the  name.  * 

HELIODORUS  of  Phoenicia,  bilhop  of  Trica  in 
ThelTaly,  belter  known  by  the  romance  he  compofcd 
in  His  youth  iniitled  jF.thhpies,  and  relating  tht  amours 
of  Thcagcncs  and  Charidca.  Some  fay  he  was  depo- 
fed  by  a fynod  Lccaufe  he  would  not  confcnt  to  the 
fupprefliog  that  romance.  The  fable  has  a cjioral  ten- 
dcncy,  and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  challity. 
As  it  was  the  firll  of  this  fpecies  of  writing,  he  is  tty  led 
the  Father  of  Romances.  He  was  alfo  a good  Latin  poet. 
He  lived  in  the  4th  century. 

HELIOMETER,  formed  of  fun,  and  / 
meafure , the  name  of  an  initrument  called  eXfo  aftromcter, 
invented  by  M.  Bougocr  in  1 747,  for  mcafuring  with 
particular  cxaCtncfs  the  diameters  of  the  liars,  and  cfpc- 
cially  thofc  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

'Phis  initrument  is  a kind  of  telefcope,  confiding  of 
two  ubjed- glalles  of  equal  focal  dittance,  placed  one  of 
them  by  the  fide  of  the  other,  fo  that  the  fame  eye- 
VouVIlI.  Parti. 


if  the  images  of  only  a fmall  part  of  the  dife  be  form- 
ed by  cacti  objcd-glafi,  the  whole  diameter  may  be 
cafily  computed  bv  their  pofition  with  refpeft  to  on# 
another  : for  if  the  objed  be  large,  the  images  will 
approach,  or  perhaps  lie  even  over  one  another;  and 
the  objc&-glaUes  being  moveable,  the  two  images  may 
always  be  brought  cxa&Jy  to  touch  one  another,  and 
the  diameter  may  be  computed  from  the  known  dittance 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  glaifcs.  Betides,  as  this  in- 
ttrument  has  a common  micrometer  in  the  focus  of 
the  cye-glafs,  when  the  two  images  of  the  fun  or  moon 
are  made  in  part  to  cover  one  another,  that  part  which 
is  common  to  both  the  images  may  be  meafured  with 
great  exadnefs,  as  being  viewed  upon  a ground  that 
is  only  one  half  left  luminous  than  rtfclf ; whereas,  in 
genera],  the  heavenly  bodies  are  viewed  upon  a dark 
ground,  and  on  that  account  arc  imagined  to  lie  larger 
than  they  really  are.  By  a fmall  addition  to  this  inftru- 
rnent,  provided  it  be  of  a moderate  length,  M.  Bouguer 
drought  it  very  pofliblc  to  rncafure  anglesof  three  orfour 
degrees,  which  u of  particular  confequcncc  in  taking  the 
dittance  of  liars  from  the  moon.  With  this  in  ft  rumen  t 
M.  Bouguer,  by  repeated  obfervation,  found,  that  the 
fun’s  vertical  diameter,  tho*  fomewhat  dimimihtd  by  the 
attronoinical  rtfradion,  is  longer  than  the  horizontal 
diameter;  and,  in  afeertaining  this  phenomenon,  ho 
alfo  found,  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fun’s 
dife  are  not  fo  equally  defined  as  the  other  parts  ; on 
this  account  bis  image  appears  fomewhat  extended  in 
the  vertical  direction.  This  is  owing  to  the  decom- 
pofition  of  light,  which  is  known  toconfitt  of  rays  dif- 
ferently refrangible  in  its  paifage  through  our  atmo- 
fpbcrc.  Thus  the  blue  aud  violet  rays,  which  proceed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  dife  at  the  fame  time  with 
thofc  of  other  colours,  are  fomewhat  more  refracted 
than  the  others,  and  therefore  feem  to  u»  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a higher  point;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  red  ray*  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the* 
dife, being  lefs  refracted  than  the  others,  feem  to  proceed 
from  a lower  point;  fo  that  the  vertical  diameter  istx- 
t ended,  or  appears  longer,  than  the  horizontal  diameter; 

Mr  Servington  Savcry  difcovcrcJ  a htnilae  method 
of  improving  the  micrometer,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1743.  Sec  MiCkomktle. 

HELIOPHILA,  in  bo:aoy  : A genus  of  the  lili- 
quoia  ordtf,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  ctafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Silajuofe.  There  arc  two  ocettrii  recur- 
vated  towards  the  veticubr  bale  of  the  calyx. 

HELIOPHOBI,  a name  given  to  the  white  ne- 
groes or  albinos,  from  their  Avcrfun  to  tire  light  of 
the  fun.  See  Albino. 

HELIOPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  fo  caDcd  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Moles  On,  and  in 
Jeremiah  Btthfcmet ,*  a city  of  Egypt,  to  the  fouth-eall 
of  the  Delta,  and  cstt  of  Memphis;  of  a very  old 
3 C ft  an  ding, 
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Hdeifcue  Handing,  its  origin  terminating  in  L-ble.  Here  flood 
H the  temple  of  the  fun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 

, The  city  flood  on  an  extraordinary  mount,  but  in 

* Strabo's  time  was  ik  folate.  It  gave  name  to  the  Noma 
Hthopofites.* — There  was  another  HcSapolu  in  Ctrlo- 
fyris,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Orontes  ; fo  called  from 
the  worfliip  of  the  fun,  which  wot  in  great  vogue  over 
all  Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a fort  of  tclcfcope,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  viewing  the  fun  without  hurting  the 
eves.  SreTcLtscopE 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  glades 
without  hurt  to  the  cyts,  if  the  obj  el  and  eye  glalfc*  of 
a tclcfcope  be  made  of  coloured  glafu,  as  red  or  green, 
fuch  a tclcfcope  will  become  an  ticliofccpc*. 

But  Mi  Huvgcnii  on*y  ufed  a pla  n glifs,  blacked 
at  the  damp  of  a can  lc  on  one  fi  !e,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  eye-gUCs  and  the  eye  } which  ar.fwas  the 
dcCgn  of  *:»  lulofeope  very  well. 

HELlOSTATA,  in  optics,  an  inftrument  invented 
by  the  late  Usrnul  DrS.  Gravefamlc;  who  gave  it  this 
name  from  its  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  lays  of  the  fun  in 
an  horizontal  direction  aero  fa  the  dark  chamber  all  the 
while  it  is  in  ufc.  Sec  Optics  ( Index.) 

H EL  I OT ROBE  {In  opium ) , among  the  ancients, 

an  inflrumcnt  or  rra.hine  for  (bowing  when  the  fun 
arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the  rquino&ial  line.  This 
name  was  alfo  ufed  for  a fun  dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope  is  alfo  a precious  done,  of  a green  co- 
lour, (Leaked  with  red  veins.  Pliny  fays  it  is  thus 
called,  becaufe,  when  call  into  a vcflel  of  water,  the 
fun’s  rays  falling  thereon  feem  to  be  of  a blood  colour; 
and  that,  when  out  of  the  water,  it  gives  a faint  re- 
flexion of  the  figure  of  the  fun  ; and  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  eclipfcs  of  the  fun  as  a htliofcope.  The  helio- 
trope is  alfo  called  oriental  jafper,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  Eall  Indies,  as  alfo  in 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  Some  have  afci  ibed 
to  it  the  faculty  of  rendering  people  inviliblc,-  like 

Gyges’s  nng. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  turnsole  : A genus  of  the 
polygynia  orJer,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
ptants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4 1 fl  order,  Afperijolu.  The  corolla  is  falvcr- lhaped  and 
qviinquefid,  with  lefler  dents  intcrjeXcd  alternately;  the 
throat  clofcd  up  hy  ftnall  arches  formed  in  the  corolla 
it  felt.  There  are  a number  of  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives 
* of  waim  countries.  Only  one,  called  the  tricoccum,  grows 
in  Europe;  and  is  a native  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  property  of  its  berries, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Colou a- Moling, 
®c  36. 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  a fpiral  line.  See  Spiral. 
—The  word  is  Greek,  tK,Z>  and  literally  figninct  “ a 
wreath  or  winding;”  of  murcu  involve,  4‘  I environ.” 

In  architecture,  fomc  authors  make  a difference  be- 
tween the  helix  and  the  fpiral.  A (lair- cafe,  accord- 
ing to  Davilcr,  is  in  a helix,  or  is  helical,  when  the 
flairs  or  Heps  wind  round  a cylindrical  newel ; whereas 
the  fpiral  winds  round  a cone,  and  is  continually  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  is  alfo  applied,  in  architecture,  to  the  cauli- 
culcs  or  little  volutts  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital ; called  alfo  urilU. 

Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent 


of  the  auricle  or  borJer  of  the  ear  outward*.  In  op-  I !<’»*- 
pofrtion  to  which*  the  inner  protuberance  furrouuded  * ” ** 
thereby,  and  anfwering  thereto,  is  called  antbelix.  Sec 
Anatomy,  n 14  c. 

Htux,  the  Snail,  in  zoology,  a genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  teflacea.  The  (licD  con  fids  of 
one  fpiral,  brittle,  and  almofl  diaphanous  valve ; and 
the  aperture  is  narrow.  There  are  6a  fpecies,  prin- 
cipally difiingutftted  by  the  figure  of  their  Ihclls.  'They 
ate  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a fmall  appk  to  left 
than  half  a pea.  Sotiie  of  them  live  on  land,  frequent- 
ing woods  and  garden*,  or  inhabiting  clcfla  of  rocks 
and  dry  land  banks.  Olliers  of  them  arc  aquatic,  in- 
habiting ponds,  deep  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  The  prin- 
cipal fpecies  are, 

1.  The  janthina,  with  a violet  coloured  flh.ll,  is  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  thinuefs  of  its  texture,  which 
breaks  with  the  leaf!  preflure,  and  feems  theiefore  en- 
tirely calculated  to  keep  the  open  fra,  or  at  leall  to  fhun 
rocky  fhores.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  efpe- 
cially  the  Mediterranean;  thofe  of  Alia  and  Africa; 
and  alfo  the  ocean.  The  living  animal,  when  touched, 
exfudes  a juice  which  (laiiis  the  hands  of  a violet  colour. 

Hr  Hawkefworth,  in  his  account  of  Cooke’s  voyage, 
millakes  this  (hell  for  that  which  yielded  the  purpura 
of  the  ancients.  But  whoever  looks  into  Pliny,  can 
never  have  the  lead  idea  that  the  thin  (hell  aforemen- 
tioned could  be  the  fame  with  it.  They  had  fcveral 
flifils  which  yielded  the  purple  dye:  but  thefc  were  all 

rock  fhcUs*,  and  very  different  both  in  figure  and  • scc  jw- 
bardnefs  from  the  little  helix  jacinths  { which  is  not. U*m  ind 
calculated  for  the  ncighbouthood  of  rocks,  an  already  Manx. 
mentioned,  fid.  Piin.  lib.  v.  cap  i-  and  lib.  ix.  cap.  60, 

61.  Sec  alfo  Don  Ant.  UUoa’s  Voyage  to  South  A- 
mcrica.  book  iv.  ch.  8. 

2.  The  pomatia,  or  exotic  fnail,  with  five  fpirrs, 
moil  remarkably  veritricofe,  and  fafeiated  with  a lighter 
and  a deeper  brown,  is  a native  of  France,  where 
it  inhabits  the  woods ; but  has  been  natuiali/.cd  iu 
England,  where  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  fouthcra 
counties.  It  was  introduced,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Sir 
Kenclm  Digby  ; whether  for  medical  purpofes,  or  a» 
food,  is  uncertain  : tradition  fays,  that  to  cure  his  be- 
loved wife  of  a decay  wns  the  objc&.  They  are  quite 
confined  to  our  fouthern  counties.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  them  info  Nunhamptonflme,  but  they 
would  not  live  there.— Thefc  are  ufed  as  a food  in  fevtnl 
parts  of  Europe  during  Lent ; and  are  prefcrvctl  in  an 
efcargatoire,  or  a large  place  boarded  in,  with  a floor 
covered  half  a foot  deep  with  herbs,  in  which  the  [nails 
ncftlc  and  fatten  j-. — They  were  alfo  a favourite 

with  the  Romans,  who  had  their  cc;h!eatia,  a nuifery  "* 
fimilar  to  the  above.  Fulvius  Ilirpiuus  £ was  the  firilf 
inventor  of  this  luxury,  a little  before  the  civil  wars4  J6- 
between  Carfar  and  Pompey.  The  fnails  were  fed  with 
bran  and  fodden  wine.  If  we  could  credit  Varrofj,!J  I.  ill. 
they  grew’  fo  large,  that  the  (hells  of  fomc  would  hold4-  *+• 
ten  quarts  I People  need  not  admire  the  temperance 
of  the  fupper  of  the  younger  Pliny  §,  which  conltiled§  Eftf-tt. 
of  only  a lettuce  a piece,  three  fnails,  two  eggs,  a 
barley  cake,  Tweet  wine  and  fnow, — in  cafe  his  fnails 
bore  any  proportion  in  fizc  to  thofe  of  Hirpinu*. — Iu 
name  is  derived  not  float  any  thing  relating  to  an 
orchard,  but  from  an  operculum , it  having  a very 

ilroog  one.  This  feems  to  be  the  fpecies  defertbed  by 

Pliny, 
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fle’ti  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  39.  which  he  fays  was  fearer;  that 
— it  covered  itfclf  with  the  opercle,  and  lodged  under 
ground  ; and  that  they  were  at  fir  it. found  only  about 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  more  lately  near  Velitrse.  [See 
Plate  CCXXXIV.  the  figure  half  the  natural  fize.] 

3.  The  hortrntis,  or  gat  den- fnail,  is  in  form  like  the 
ial>,  but  ltf*,  and  not  umbilicated  and  clouded,  or 
mettled  with  brown*.  It  abounds  with  a vifeid  llimy 
juice,  which  it  readily  gives  out  by  hoilin^  in  milk  or 
water,  fo  as  to  render  them  thick  and  glutinous.  The 
deco&tons  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  and 
demulcent,  and  have  been  recommended  in  a thin  acri- 
monious ftate  of  the  humours,  in  confumplive  cafes  and 
emaciations. 

The  eyes  of  fnails  are  lodged  in  their  horns,  one  at 
the  end  of  each  horn,  which  they  can  retract  at  ptea- 
furc.  The  manner  of  examining  thefe  eyes,  which  are 
four  in  number,  is  this : when  the  horns  are  out,  cut 
oft'  nimbly  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  ; and  placing 
it  before  the  microfcope,  you  may  difeover  the  black 
fpot  at  the  end  to  be  really  a femig tubular  eye. — The 
diiTc&ion  of  this  animal  is  very  curious ; for  by  this 
ir«can9  the  microfcope  not  only  difeovers  the  heart 
beating  juft  againll  the  round  hole  near  the  neck,  which 
feemi  the  place  of  refpiration,  but  alfo  the  liver,  fptccn, 
ftomach,  and  inteftincs,  with  the  veins,  artcrits,  mouth, 
and  teeth,  arc  plainly  obfervable.  The  guts  of  this 
mature  are  green,  from  its  eating  of  herbs,  and  are 
branched  all  over  with  tine  capillary  white  veins  : the 
mouth  is  like  a hare’s  or  rabbit**,  with  four  or  fix 
needle* teeth,  rcfembhng  thofc  of  leeches,  and  of  a fub- 
ftance  like  horn.— Snails  are  all  hermaphrodites,  having 
both  fixes  united  in  each  individual.  They  lay  their 
eggs  with  great  care  in  the  earth,  and  the  young  ones 
art  hatched  with  fhclls  completely  formed.  Cutting 
off  a fnail's  head,  a little  ftonc  appears,  which  is  fup- 
pi.fcd  to  be  a great  dtcurctip,  and  good  m all  nephritic 
diforders.  Immediately  under  this  ftonc  the  heart  is 
fern  beating;  and  the  auricles  are  evidently  dillinguifti- 
abie,  ar.d  arc  membranous,  and  of  a white  colour ; as 
are  alfo  the  veffcls  which  proceed  from  them. 

Snails  difeharge  their  excrements  at  a hole  in  their 
neck  ; they  alfo  breathe  by  this  hole,  and  their  parts 
of  generation  are  fituated  very  near  it.  The  penis  is  very 
long,  and  in  fhape  rcfembles  that  of  a whale.  In  the 
prucefa  of  generation,  it  has  been  obfenred,  that  with 
the  male  and  female  part  there  i flues,  at  the  aperture 
of  the  neck,  a kind  of  fpcar,  fhaped  like  the  head  of 
a lance,  and  terminating  in  a very'  acute  point : and 
when  the  two  fnails  turn  the  clifts  in  their  necks  to- 
wards each  other,  the  fpcar  i lining  from  one  pricks  the 
other,  and  then  either  drops  fo  the  ground  or  is  carried 
toff  by  the  fnail  it  lias  pricked.  This  fnail  ioftantly 
withdraws,  but  foon  after  rejoins  the  other,  which  it 
pricks  in  its  turn;  and  after  Inch  mutual  puncture,  the 
copulation  never  fails  of  bciug  confummatid.  .Snails 
are  (aid  to  couple  three  times  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fifteen  days  from  each  other,  nature  producing  a new 
fpcar  for  each  time  of  copulation,  which  lafts  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen  days  they 
bring  forth  their  eggs  by  the  aperture  of  their  neck. 

bo  fniall  an  animal  a*  the  fnail  is  not  ftec  from  the 
plague  of  fupporting  other  fmaller  animals  on  its  body; 
ar.d  as  in  other  animalv  we  find  thefe  fecondary  ones 
cither  Hying  only  on  their  furfacc,  as  lice,  &c.  or  only 


in  the  inteftinc?,  a$  worms,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Hell, 
this  creature  infefts  the  fnail  in  both  thefe  manners  ; —"V—- 
being  found  fome times  on  the  furfacc  of  its  body  and 
fo  me  time*  within  its  iuteftlnes.  There  is  a part  of  the 
common  garden  fnail,  and  of  other  of  the  like  kinds, 
commonly  called  the  collar.  This  furrounds  the  neck 
of  the  fnail,  and  is  conlidcrahly  thick,  and  is  the  only 
part  that  is  vifible  when  the  animal  is  retired  quietly 
into  its  (hell.  In  this  ftate  of  the  animal  thefe  infers 
which  infeft  it  aTe  ufually  fecn  in  confiderabtc  numbers 
marching  about  very  nimbly  on  this  part:  bcfidci,  the 
fnail,  every  time  it  has  occafion  to  open  its  anus,  gives 
them  a place  by  which  to  enter  into  its  inteftincs,  and 
they  often  feize  the  opportunity. 

Snails  are  great  dcilroycrs  of  fruit  in  our  gardens, 
especially  the  belter  forts  of  wall-fruit.  Lime  and 
lines  fprinkled  oa  the  ground  where  they  moll  refort 
will  drive  them  away,  and  deftroy  the  young  brood  of 
them : it  is  a common  pra&ice  to  pull  oflf  the  fruit 
they  have  bitten  ; but  this  fhould  never  be  done,  for 
they  will  eat  no  other  till  they  have  wholly  cat  up  this 
if  it  be  left  for  them. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine puniftimerit  after  death. 

As  all  religions  have fuppofed a future  ftate  of  exift- 
cncc  after  this  life,  fo  all  have  their  hell  or  place  of 
torment  in  which  the  wicked  arc  fuppofed  to  be  pu- 
r.ilhed.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  manfions;  the  one  called  on  the  right 

hand,  pleafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  fouls 
of  good  men;  the  other  called  Tariara , on  the  left,  a 
region  of  mifery  and  torment  appointed  for  the  wicked. 

The  latter  only  was  hell,  in  the  prefent  reftrained  fenfc 
of  the  word.  See  Elysium. 

The  philofophers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  infernal 
regions  were  at  an  equal  diftance  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  ; neverthclcfs  it  was  the  opinion  of  forae, 
that  there  were  certain  paflages  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe  near  the  Syrtcs,  and  the  Achcrufian 
cave  in  Epirus.  At  Hcrmoine  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a very'  fliort  way  to  hell ; for  which  rcafon 
the  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  ptfltge. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  it  to  be  (ituated  under  waters  and  moun- 
tains. According  to  them,  there  are  three  paffage* 
leading  to  it:  the  firll  is  in  the  w'ildcrnefs,  and  by  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abham,  defeended  into  bell ; 
the  fecond  is  in  the  La,  beeaufc  Jonah,  who  was 
thrown  into  the  fca,  cried  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of 
hell ; the  third  is  in  Jerufalem,  bccaufe  it  is  faid  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Je- 
rufalem.  They  like  wife  acknowledged  feven  degrees 
of  pain  in  hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place  called  by 
feven  different  names  in  fcripturc.  Though  they  be- 
lieved that  ir.lidcts,  and  perfons  eminently  wicked,  will 
continue  for  ever  in  hell ; yet  they  maintained,  that 
every  Jew  who  is  not  infected  with  fome  herefy,  and 
has  not  acted  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
rabbins,  will  not  be  puuiflied  therein  for  any  other 
crimes  above  a year  at  moll. 

The  Mahometan*  believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  life.  In  the  Koran  it  is  faid, 
that  hell  has  feven  gates,  the  firit  for  the  Mufiulmans, 
the  fecond  for  the  Chrifthns,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourth  for  the  Nubians,  the  fifth  for  the  Marians, 
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H«J  the  fixth  for  the  Pagan*,  and  jhe  feventh  for  the  hy- 

1 ••  pocritea  of  all  religion*. 

M .*t,c'  Among  Chriftians,  there  are  two  controverted  que- 
stions in  icgard  to  hell;  the  one  concerns  locality,  the 
other  the  duration  of  its  torments,  r.  The  locality  of 
hell,  and  the  reality  of  its  fire,  began  firft  to  be  Con- 
trove:  tej  by  Origen.  That  father,  interpreting  the 
feripture  account  metaphorically,  tnak.es  hell  to  con  fid, 
not  in  external  punilhmcnts,  hut  in  a cottfcioufnefa  or 
fenfc  of  guilt,  and  a remembrance  of  pad  plcafurcs. 
Among  the  moderns,  Mr  Wliidon  advanced  a new 
hypothecs.  According  to  him,  the  comets  are  fo 
many  hells  appointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to  car- 
ry the  damned  into  the  coniines  of  the  fun,  there  to 
be  fcorchcd  by  its  violent  heat,  and  then  to  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  ftaive 
them  in  thefe  cold  and  ditmai  regions.  Another  mo- 
dern author,  not  fatbfied  with  my  hypothetic  hither- 
to advanced,  affigns  the  fun  to  be  the  local  hell.  2.  As 
to  the  fecond  quedfon,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell  tor- 
ments, v.*e  have  Origen  again  at  the  head  of  thofe 
who  deny  that  they  aic  eternal;  it  being  that  father’s 
opinion,  that  not  only  men,  but  devils,  after  a due 
courfe  of  punifhmcnt  luitablc  to  their  rclpc&ivc  crimes, 
thall  be  pardoned  and  redored  to  heaven.  The  chief 
principle  upon  which  Origen  built  hi*  opinion,  was  the 
nature  of  punifhmcnt,  which  he  took  to  be  cmenda- 
lory,  applied  only  as  phylic  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient’*  health.  The  chief  objection  to  the  eternity 
of  hill  torments  among  modern  writers,  is  the  difpro- 
portion  between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  pu- 
nifhmcnt*.  Tiiofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
ground  their  opinions  on  feripture  accounts,  which 
itprcfcnt  the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a worm 
which  never  dies,  and  a fire  which  is  not  quenched  } 
as  alfo  upon  the  words,  “ Thefe  lhail  go  away  into 
rverUlling  punifhmcnt,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.” 

HELLANICUS  of  Mitylenc,  a celebrated  Greek 
hi  dorian,  botn  before  Herodotus,  flourifhrd  about 
48c  B.  C.  He  wrote  a hiftory  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  founders  of  cities,  hut  which  hath  not  come  down 
to  us. 

Ji  ELLAS,  (anc.  grog.),  an  appellation  comprifing, 
accoitling  to  the  more  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans, 
Acluia  and  PcloponncUH,  but  afterwards  reflrained  to 
Acliaia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  wed  by  the  river 
Achelous,  on  the  north  by  mounts  Othrys  and  O&a, 
oti  the  cad  by  the  Egean  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  bays,  and  by  the  itlhmus 
which  joins  it  to  Pcloponncfua.  It  was  called  Hellas, 
from  Hcllcn  the  fon  of  Deucalion ; or  from  Hellas,  a 
didridt  of  l hefLily  ; whence  Htlkna , the  geotilitious 
name,  denoting  Greeks  Now  called  LivaJia. 

HELLE,  (fab.  hid.)  a daughter  of  Albamas  king 
of  Thebes  by  Nephcle.  She  fled  from  her  father's 
ho  life  with  her  brother  Phryxus,  to  avoid  the  cruel 
opprifiion  of  her  mother-in-law  JCno.  According  to 
fomc  accounts  fhe  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a gold- 
en ram  which  her  mother  had  received  from  Neptune, 
and  in  her  palfagc  fhe  became  giddy  and  fell  from  her 
k-at  into  that  part  of  the  fca  which  from  her  received  the 
name  of  HtUcfpont . Others  lay  that  fhe  was  carried 
ou  a cloud,  or  rather  upon  a ffiip,  from  which  Ihc  fell 
iuto  tbe  fea  and  was  drowned.  Phryxus,  after  he  had 


given  his  filler  a burial  on  the  neighbouring  colds.  Hellebore, 
purfued  hit  journey  and  arrived  in  Colchis.  Helkbwu* 

HELLEBORE.  Sec  H CLLFBOIUI.  ' ' 

IVbite-IhiifBoiK.  See  Vs&atrum. 

HELLEBORUS,  iikllsbokk  : A genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  prnundria  chfs  of 
plants  * and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  Muh'JHiqyt.  There  is  no  calyx  ; but  five 
or  more  petals;  the  uc&aria  arc  bilahiatcd  and  tubu- 
lar ; the  capfulcs  polyfpcrmuus  aud  a little  ereft. 

Sp.ties.  The  moft  remarkable  fpccics  of  this  plant 
is  the  niger,  commonly  caied  Chrjlmat  I'ofr.  it  hath 
root*  compofid  of  many  thick  flcfhy  fpreading  fibres, 
crowned  by  a large  duller  of  lobed  leaves,  confiding 
each  of  (even  or  eight  obtufe  flefiiy  lobe*,  united  to 
one  foot-tialk  ; and  between  the  leaves  fcveral  thick 
flcfhy  flower- flalks  three  or  four  inches  high,  furmount- 
cd  by  large  beautiful  white  flowers  of  five  roundifh  pe- 
tals, and  numerous  filaments,  appearing  in  winter,  4- 
bout  or  foon  after  Chriltmas. 

Culture.  This  plant  may  be  propagated  cither  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  It  piofpcrs  in  the  open 
borders,  or  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  when  in 
bloom  in  order  to  adorn  any  particular  place  ; but  it 
alway  flowers  fail  eft  and  molt  abundantly  in  the  front 
of  a warm  funny  border.  The  plants  may  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  roots  divided  for  propagation,  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November;  but  the  fooner  in  au- 
tumn it  is  done,  the  ftronger  will  the  plants  flower  at 
their  proper  feafon. 

Ufes.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  anciently  ufed  as 
a cathartic.  The  tafte  of  it  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Its 
acrimony,  at  Dr  Grew  obfervea,  is  firfl  felt  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  Ipreads  itfelf  immediately  to 
the  middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  the  inter- 
mediate part.  On  chewing  the  root  for  a few  minutes, 
the  tongue  (cents  benumbed,  and  affc&ed  with  a kind 
of  paralytic  tlopor,  as  when  burnt  by  eating  any  thing 
too  hot.  The  fibres  are  mere  acrimonious  than  the 
head  of  the  root  from  whence  they  iflue.  Black  hel- 
lebore root,  taken  from  1 5 to  30  grains,  proves  a tlrong 
cathartic  ; and,  as  luch,  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
Cure  of  maniacal  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  the  atralilu ; in  which  cafes, 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  doubtlcfs  occafionally  of  ufe, 
though  they  arc  by  no  meanR  pofiefied  of  any  fpecific 
power.  It  docs  not  however  appear,  that  our  black 
hellebore  ads  with  fo  much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients ; whence  many  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a diffe- 
rent. fpccics  of  plant : and  indeed  the  dtfcnptions 
which  the  ancient*  have  left  us  of  their  hellebore,  do 
not  agree  with  thofe  of  any  of  the  forts  ufually  taken 
notice  of  by  modern  botantfli.  Another  fpecies  has 
been  difeovered  in  the  ealUrti  countries,  which  Tournc- 
fort  dittinguilhe*  by  the  name  of  heUtlarux  niger  orien- 
talis,  amplifimo  Jofio . cauls  pro  alto,  Jlore  pnrpmrofctnte, 
and  fuppofca  to  be  the  true  ancient  hellebore , from  its 
growing  in  plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  the 
ilLmd  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  aotimaniacal  drug : he  relates,  th.it  a (erupts 
of  this  fort,  given  for  a dofe,  occafioned  con  tuitions. — • 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  principally  as 
an  alterative ; and  in  this  light  is  frequently  employed, 
in  fmall  doles,  for  attenuating  vile  id  humours,  promo- 
ting the  uterine  aud  urinary  difeharge*,  and  opening 
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Helko  inveterate  obftru&iohs  of  the  remoter  gland*. 

prove*  a powerful  "mmeuAgogue  in  plethoric  habits, 
c too.  wj|crc  ^ccj  js  inrlTcCtual  or  improper  In  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  a fpecica  of  black  helletjjre  hat  been 
made  ufc  of,  which  frequently  produced  violent,  and 
fomeumes  deleterious,  rlfedts.  It  appears  to  be  the 
frtid  kind  of  Li  it  nr  is,  called  in  Engl.ih  fetilnvart,  Jit- 
tfrtvurt,  or  ln/LirJ  hellebore.  The  roots  of  this  may  be 
dirtinguilhcd  trom  tli  >fc  of  the  true  kind,  by  their  be- 
ing Iris  bbek.  t 

H ELLEN,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  is  faid  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Hellenift*  to  the  people  before  called 
Greeis,  151*  B.  C.  See  Gittfi. 

HELLENISM,  in  matters  of  language,  a phrafe  in 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  con  'ration  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  ufed  when  fpcaking  of  the  au- 
thors  who,  writing  in  a different  language,  exprefa 
themfrlves  in  a phraieology  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC  language,  that  ufed  by  the 
Grecian  Jt  wa  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  ctHcr  patts  where 
the  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  In  this  language  it  is 
faid  the  Srptuagint  was  written,  and  aUo  the  books 
of  the  New  T eft  ament ; and  that  it  was  thus  denomi- 
nated to  (how  that  it  was  Greek  tilled  with  HcbraiTms 
and  Svriacifms. 

HELLENISTS  ( Hellemfia ),  a term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Tell anient,  and  which  in 
the  Engtift)  verfion  is  rendered  Grecians. 

The  critic*  are  divided  as  to  the  fignification  of  the 
word.  (Ecumrniut,  in  his  Scholia  on  Ads  vi.  t.  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  undcrllood  as  fignitying  thofe 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  thofe  who  fpoke 
Greek,  »w  The  authors  of  the  Vul- 

gate veriion,  indeed,  render  it  like  ours,  Grreei ; but 
Mefltcurs  Du  Port  Royal  more  accurately,  fa  ft  Greer, 
Greek  or  Grecian  Jews ; it  being  the  Jews  who  fpoke 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
diffinguifhed  from  the  Jews  called  Hebrew,  that  is, 
who  fpoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hcllcnifts,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  thofe  who 
lived  in  Egypt  and  othtr  paits  where  the  Greek  tongue 
prevailed.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  ihe  Gteek  verfion  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  commonly  culled  tlie  Srptuagint,  or 
that  of  the  feventy. 

Sal m a fi us  and  Volfiue  are  of  a different  fentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Helleuifts.  The  latter  will  only  have 
them  to  be  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  interefts. 

Scalfger  is  reprefented,  in  the  Scaligtrans,  at  itffcrt- 
ing  the  Hcllcnifts  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece 
and  other  places,  and  who  read  the  Greek  Bible  in 
their  fynagoguc,  aud  ufed  the  Greek  language  in  fa - 
eris  s and  thus  they  were  oppofed  to  the  Hebrew  Jew*, 
who  performed  their  public  worfliip  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ; and  in  this  fenfe  St  Paul  fpeaks  of  bimfelf 
as  a Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  5.  i.  e.  a He- 
brew both  by  nation  and  language.  The  Hcllenifts 
are  thus  properly  diftinguiftied  from  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks,  mentioned  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks 
by  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  prufdytcs  to  the  Jewiih 
religion. 

H ELLENO DIC in  antiquity,  the 
directors  of  the  Olympian  games.  At  firft  there  was 
only  one,  afterward*  the  number  incrcafed  to  two  and 
to  three,  and  at  length  to  nine.  'They  affemblcd  in  a 
place  called  EWwhuw,  in  the  E!can  forum,  where 
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It  often  they  were  obliged  to  refide  ten  months  before  the  ee-  Hellefpoue 
lebration  of  the  games,  to  take  care  that  fuch  as  offer- 
ed themfelves  to  contend,  performed  their  wfvyv******. 
rm,  or  preparatory  exercifcs,  and  to  be  intruded  iu  all 
the  laws  of  games  by  certain  men  called  •\****vx«*«<t  i.  c. 

“ keepers  of  the  laws/’  And  the  better  to  prevent  all 
unjuft  practices,  they  were  farther  obliged  to  take  aa 
oath,  that  they  would  ad  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribe*,  nor  difeover  the  reafon  for  which  they  dilliked 
or  approved  of  any  of  the  contenders.  At  the  filcm- 
nity  they  fat  naked,  hiving  before  them  the  vtdorial 
crown  till  the  cxercifc9  were  iitiiJhrd,  and  then  it  was 
prefented  to  whomfoever  they  adjudged  it.  Ncvcrthe- 
lefs,  there  lay  au  apjrcal  from  the  hctIrnodic.e  to  the 
Olympian  finite. 

HELLESPONT,  a narrow  Arait  between  Afi*  and 
Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name 
from  Hellf.  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to 
Colchis.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of 
Leandrr,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xcrxea 
built  over  it  whm  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of  tins 
great  prince  is  well  known  in  bearing  and  fettering  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  whofe  impetuality  fettered  lifs  Ihipt*, 
and  rendered  all  his  labours  incfft&ual.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  about  miles  tong,  and 
in  the  brnadett  parts  the  Afiatic  coaft  is  about  one  mile 
and  a half  diftant  from  the  European,  and  only  half 
a mile  in  the  narrowcil,  according  to  modern  investi- 
gation, and  the  cocks  are  heard  crowing  from  the  op- 
pofitc  fiiores. 

H ELLEN’S  (St)  a town  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in 
Eait- Medina,  has  a bay  which  runs  a confidcrable  way 
within  land,  and  in  a war  with  France  is  often  the 
Ration  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  ia  that  duller  of  rocks  called  tlie 
jlftxcn.  ft  had  an  old  church  fituated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  coaft,  which  was  endangered  to  be  walked 
away,  as  was  a great  part  of  the  church-yard,  which 
occaiioned  a new  church  to  be  built  in  1719.  The 
priory  to  which  the  old  church  belonged  is  now 
converted  into  a gentleman’s  lent  ; it  in  a rcmarkabV 

? lea (ant  filiation,  and  command*  a fine  profpelt  of 
\ntfmouth  and  the  Road  at  Spithead.  St  Helen’s 
appears  to  have  been  of  more  confidciation  in  former 
times  than  at  prefent. 

HELM,  a long  and  fiat  piece  of  limber,  or  an  af- 
fembiage  of  fcvcral  pieces,  fufpended  along  the  hind- 
part  of  a ftiip’a  Hern  poll,  where  it  turn*  upon  hinges 
to  the  right  or  left,  Jerving  to  dm£t  the  courfc  of  the 
veffd,  as  the  tail  of  a nlh  guide  s the  body. 

The  helm  is  ufually  compofed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  fault  vtf- 
fels,  where  the  wheel  is  unnccdTary. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  gradually 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  the  water.  The  back,  or  inner  pirt 
of  it,  which  j^ins  to  the  Hern  port,  is  dimimlhcd  into 
the  form  of  a wedge  throughout  its  whole  length,  fo 
a*  that  the  rudder  may  be  more  eafily  turned  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  where  it  makes  an  obi  ufc  angle  with 
the  ketl.  It  is  fupported  upon  hinges;  of  which  thofe 
that  arc  bolted  round  the  Hern-pod  to  the  after- ex- 
tremity of  the  Ihip,  arc  called  gvogingt,  and  arc  fur- 
nished with  a large  hole  on  the  after-part  of  the  ftern- 
poft.  The  other  pat  is  of  the  hinges,  *hich  r.rc  bolted- 

to* 
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Helm.  to  the  batk  of  the  rudder,  are  cabled  pinihtt  being 

^ • ' ft  tong  cylindrical  p’ns,  which  enter  into  the  googlngi, 

arc!  reft  upon  them.  The  length  and  thtcknrfs  of  the 
rudder  >9  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ftern-poft. 

The  rudder  is  turned  upon  ill  hinge*  by  means  of  a 
long  bar  of  timber,  called  the  tiller,  which  is  fixed  ho- 
rizontally in  its  upper  end  within  the  vcflel.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord- 
ingly, dired  the  efforts  of  the  ruder  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  (hip’s  courfc  as  the  advances  j which,  in 
the  fea-languagc,  is  called  fltering.  The  operations  of 
the  tiller  arc  guided  and  affillrd  by  a fort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  thip’s  fide,  called  the  tiller- 
rope,  which  is  ufually  competed  of  untarred  rope  yarns 
for  the  purpofc  of  traveling  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pullics. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller- rope,  in  ail  large  velTcls,  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  ads  upon  it  with  the  powers  of  a crane 
or  windlaf*.  The  rope  employed  in  this  fcrvice  beir.g 
conveyed  from  the  fore -end  of  the  tiller  l,  to  a tingle 
t ***  Dffk,  y xlt  #?  on  Cach  fide  of  the  ihipf*  is  farther  commc- 
FJ.  CLX 1.  njca,c(j  jo  ibe  wheel,  by  mcanp  of  two  blocks  fuf- 
pended  near  the  tnizen  mart,  and  two  holes  immediate- 
ly above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon 
an  axis  on  the  quatter*deck,  almoft  perpendicularly 
over  the  fore  end  of  the  tiller.  Five  turns  of  the  tiller- 
rope  arc  ufually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel; 
and,  when  the  helm  is  amidfnip,  the  middle  turn  is 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a mark  by  which 
the  hclmfman  readily  difeovers  the  fituation  of  the 
helm,'  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  itarboard  to  the 
larboard  fide.  The  fpokes  of  the  whed  generally 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the  rim  or  circumfe- 
rence, ferving  as  handles  to  the  perfon  who  fteers  the 
vcflel.  As  the  effed  of  a lever  incrcafcs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  hclmfman  to  turn  the  wheel  will  be  in- 
crcafcd  according  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  barrel. 

Plve  When  the  helm,  inrtcad  of  lying  in  a right  line 

CCXXVI.  the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  as 
in  BD,  fig.  1.  it  receives  an  immediate  (hock  from 
the  water,  which  glides  along  the  (hip’s  bottom  in 
running  aft  from  A to  B ; and  this  fluid  puihes  it 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  whitft  it  is  retained  in  this 
pofition:  fo  that  the  Hern,  to  which  the  rudder  is  con- 
fined, receives  the  fame  impreflion,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B to  b ahout  fomc  point  r,  whilrt  the  head 
of  the  fhip  paJTcs  from  A to  a.  It  mull  be  ohftrvcd, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique- 
ly, and  only  llrikcs  it  with  that  part  of  its  motion 
which  atts  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  pufhing 
it  in  the  direction  NP,  with  a force  which  nut  onlv 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  (hip’s  courfc,  by  which 
this  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the 
extent  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
fequence  compofcd  of  the  fquarc  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  fhip  advances,  and  the  fquarc  of  the  fine  of 
incidence,  which  will  iiecefTarily  be  greater  or  fmallcr 
according  to  circumftances  ; fo  that  if  the  vcfTcl  runs 
three  or  four  times  more  fwiftly,  the  abfolute  fhock  of 
the  water  fcpon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or  16  times 
ilronger  under  the  fame  incidence  : and,  if  the  inci- 


dence is  fncreafcJ,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in  a greater  Ht!n«. 
proportion,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence  « 
is  more  etilarged.  This  impreffinn,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  (he  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble,  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  veflld ; 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a long  lever,  its 
efforts  to  turn  the  (hip  arc  extremely  advantageous. 

For  the  helm  being  applied  to  a great  di Ranee  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
the  veil'd  turns  horizontally,  if  the  direction  PNof  the 
irnprcfli  >n  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  pafa  perpendicularly  to  R, 
widely  diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G : thus  the 
ablolute  effort  of  the  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  furprifing,  that  this  machine  imprefles  the 
fhip  with  a confidcrable  circular  movement,  by  pufhing 
the  rtern  from  B to  l,  and  the  head  from  A to  a;  and 
even  much  farther  whilfl  ihe  fails  with  rapidity,  betaul'c 
the  effect  of  the  helm  always  keeps  pace  with  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  vcflel  advances. 

Amongtl  the  fcveral  angles  that  the  rudder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  fa- 
vourable than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  pro- 
duces the  defired  effect  of  turning  the  fhip,  in  order  to 
change  her  courfc.  To  afceitain  this,  it  murt  be  con- 
lidcrcd,  that  it  the  obliquity  of  the  rudder  with  the 
keel  is  greater  than  the  ohtufc  angle  ABD,  fo  as  to 
diminilh  that  angle,  the  aCtioo  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  will  inercafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofc  the 
courfc  of  the  (hip  in  a greater  degree;  becaufc  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  lie  more  open,  fo  as  to  prefent 
a greater  furface  to  the  (hock  of  the  water,  by  oppo- 
fing  its  paffage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  direction  NP  of  the  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
fhip  will  pafs  with  a fmaller  dillancc  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  G towards  R,  and  lefs  approach  the  pcf- 
pemlicular  NL,  according  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  nc- 
ceflary  that  the  power  applied  Ihould  ad  with  a greater 
cffid  to  turn  the  vrflfcl.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  obtnfc  angle  AB1)  is  too  much  tnclofed,  the  great- 
cil  impnlfc  of  the  water  will  not  countci balance  the 
lofs  fuilained  by  the  dillancc  of  the  diredton  NP  from 
NI.,  or  by  the  creat  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the 
fame  direction  NP  of  the  abfolutc  effort  of  the  helm 
with  the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle 
ABD  is  too  much  opened,  the  direction  NPof  the 
force  of  the  a&ion  of  ihc  helm  will  become  marc  ad- 
vantageous to  turn  the  vcflel,  bccaufc  it  will  approach 
nearer  the  perpendicular  NL  ; fo  that  the  line  pro- 
longed from  NP  will  increafe  the  line  GR,  by  remo- 
ving R to  a greater  dillancc  from  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity G : but  then  the  helm  will  receive  the  imprclii-in 
of  the  water  too  obliquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  more  acute ; lo  that  «t  w ill  only  prefent  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  bic.idth  to  the  fhock  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  by  confiqucncc  will  only  receive  a feeble  ef- 
fort. By  this  .principle-  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that, 
the  greateft  dillancc  GR  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  is  not  fuflicicnt  to  repair  the  diminution  of  force 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  obl'quity  of  the  (hock 
of  the  water.  Hence  wc  may  conclude,  that  when  the 
water  either  ftrikes  the  helm  too  directly,  ortoo  ob- 
liquely, it  lofcs  a great  deal  of  the  eficCt  it  ought  to 
produce.  Between  the  two  extuiucs  there  is  there- 
fore 
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If-lm.  fore  a mean  po fit  ion,  which  is  ihc  moff  favourable  td 
its  operation?. 

The  diagonal  NP  of  ihe  re&angle  IL  reprefent*  the 
abfolutc  direction  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon  the 
helm.  N1  exprtffcs  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is 
oppofed  to  the  fhtp’s  head  way,  or  which  pu.'hei  her 
altern,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  keel.  It  is  cafilv 
perceived,  that  this  part  NI  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
helm  contributes  but little  to  turn  the  reiki;  for,  if  IN 
is  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  direction  approaches 
to  a very  (mail  clillancc  GV  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G;  and  that  the  arm  of  the  lever  BNrsGV,  to  w hich 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  than 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  ; but  the  rela- 
tive force  NL.  which  arii  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
is  extremely  different.  If  the  firll  NI  is  abnolt  til'clcftt, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity  ; the 
fecund  NI.  is  capable  of  a very  great  effeft,  becaufc  it 
operates  at  a coiitidcrable  dillance  from  the  celt t re  of 
gravity  G of  the  (hip,  and  a ft  a upon  the  arm  of  a le- 
ver GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
between  the  effects  NL  and  NI,  which  rcfult  from  the 
abf  dutc  effort  NP,  there  i*  one  which  always  oppofes 
the  (hip’s  courfe,  ami  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning  ; whill!  the  other  produces  only  this  move- 
ment of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  ve- 
locity. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  mid  advantage- 
ous angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  prolonged 
from  the  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  540  44',  prefmning  that 
the  (hip  is  as  narrow  at  her  floating  line,  or  at  the  line 
(kfcribcd  by  the  furface  of  tlie  water  round  her  bot- 
tom, as  at  the  keel.  But  as  this  fuppofition  is  abfo- 
lutely  falfe,  inafrnuch  as  ail  veffcls  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth, 
where  the  floating-line  or  the  higheft  water  line  is  ter- 
minated ; it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  too  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  For  the  rudder  is  impref. 
fed  by  the  Mater,  at  the  height  of  the  floating  line, 
more  directly  than  at  the  keel,  becaufc  the  fluid  txacily 
follows  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  bottom  ; fo  that 
a particular  pofition  of  the  helm  might  be  fupp  fed 
neceffary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  encoun- 
ters from  the  keel  upwards,  but  as  a middle  pofition 
may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it  will  be  fufii- 
cient  to  confidcr  the  angle  farmed  by  the  fide#  of  the 
(hip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle  line  of  her  leogih,  at 
the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  after- 
wards the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  54*  44'  is  too  open,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  the  (hip’s  head- way,  bccaufe  the 
water  afts  upon  the  rudder  there  with  too  great  a fine 
of  incidence,  as  being  equtd  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  line  prolurigtd  from  the  keel  below  : 
but  above,  the  lhock  of  the  vvjtcr  is  alrnoff  perpendi- 
cular to  the  rudder,  becaufc  of  the  breadth  of  the  bot- 
tom, as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rud- 
der is  only  oppofed  to  the  fluid,  by  making  an  angle 
of  450  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im- 
prtlfion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  Icfs  oppofed  to 
the  (hip’s  head-way,  and  the  direction  NP  of  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  helm  drawing 
nearer  to  flier  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed  nv  re 
advuntagcoutfy,  for  the  rcaluua  above  uuutiuacd.  On 


the  other  hand,  experience  daily  tcflilie#,  that  a fiiip  Htbn. 
fleers  well  w hen  the  rudder  makes  the  angle  1)13  E e-  — — v™"" 
qual  to  35  J only. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  cffcdl  of 
moving  the  wheel  to  govern  the  helm  increafes  in  pro- 
po.  :<on  to  the  length  of  the  (pokes ; and  fo  great  is 
the  power  of  the  wheel,  that  if  the  hdmfman  employs 
a force  upon  its  (pokes  equivalent  to  30  pounds,  it 
will  produce  an  efleCt  of  90  o r 120  pounds  upon  the 
tiller.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  water  is  col- 
lected into  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  very  narrow  in  comparifon  with  the  length  of 
the  tiller  j fo  the  effort  of  the  water  is  very  little  re- 
moved from  the  fulcrum  B upon  which  it  turns;  where- 
as the  tiller  forms  the  arm  of  a lever  10  or  15  times 
longer,  which  alfo  increafes  the  power  of  the  hclmfman 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  tiller  bears  to  the  lever 
upon  which  the  impulfc  of  the  water  is  directed.  This 
force  then  is  by  confequence  to  or  15  times  ftrongcr; 
and  the  effort  of  30  pounds,  which  at  firfl  gave  the 
hclmfman  a power  equal  to  90  or  120  pounds,  becomes 
accumulated  to  one  of  900  or  1800  pounds  upon  the 
rudder.  This  advantage  then  arifes  from  the  (hortnefs 
of  the  lever  upon  which  the  action  of  the  water  is  im- 
preffed,  snd  the  great  comparative  length  of  the  tiller, 
or  lever,  by  which  the  rudder  is  governed ; together 
with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  directs  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  Hill  farther  accumulates 
the  power  of  the  hclmfman  over  it.  Such  a demon- 
ilration  ought  to  remote  the  furprife  with  which  the 
prodigious  effect  of  the  helm  is  fometimes  confidcrcd, 
from  an  inattention  to  its  mcchanii’m  : fur  we  need  only 
to  obferve  the  preffure  of  the  water,  which  acts  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  about 
which  the  (hip  is  fuppofed  to  turn,  and  we  Audi  eafily 
perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  of 
the  water  again!!  the  hclmfman,  and  the  effect  of  the 
fame  impulfc  again!!  the  vcffcl.  With  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  fleers,  the  water  acts  only  with  the  arm  of 
a very  ihort  lever  NB,  of  which  B 15  the  fulcrum  : on 
the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  (hip,  the  force  of  the 
water  is  im  preffed  in  the  dit  eCtion  NP,  which  pailcs  to 
a great  dtiiance  from  G,  and  a<h»  upon  a very  long 
lever  EG,  which  renders  the  action  of  the  rudder  ex- 
tremely powerful  in  turning  the  vcffcl  ; fo  that,  iu  a 
large  flrip,  the  rudder  receives  a (hock  from  the  water 
ol  2700  or  2800  pounds.,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
when  Ihe  (ails  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  leaguts  Lv 
the  hour;  and  this  force  being  applied  in  L,  perhaps 
100  or  1 10  feet  diflant  fiomthc  centre  of  gravity  G, 
will  operate  upon  the  (hip,  to  turn  her  abjut,  with 
270,000  or  308,000  pounds ; whiltl,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
tlie  hclmfman  acts  with  an  effort  which  ciceeds  not  3 j 
pounds  upon  the  fpokes  of  the  wheel. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  helm,  it  is  cafy  to 
judge,  that  the  more  a (hip  increafes  her  velocity  with 
regard  to  the  fca,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  rudder  ; becaufc  it  aits  again!!  the  water  with  4 
force,  which  increafes  as  the  (quart  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  fluid,  whether  the  (hip  advances  or  retreats  ; or,  in 
other  words,  whether  Ihc  has  head  way  or  ftcro-way  ; 
with  this  dittinction,  that  in  thefe  two  circumffances 
the  effect#  iv ill  be  contrary.  Fur  if  the  vcffcl  retreats, 
or  moves  aitern,  the  helm  will  be  imprtffcd  from  I to 
N ; and  inilcad  of  being  puthed,  accoidirg  to  NP,  it 
§ win 
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TWmrt  will  receive  the  effort  of  the  water  from  N toward*  R ; 

If  fo  that  the  ftern  will  be  tranfported  to  the  fame 
* Ql*  movement,  and  the  head  turned  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion. 

When  the  hcl.11  operate*  by  itfelf,  the  centre  of  ro. 
tation  of  the  ftttp,  and  her  movement,  are  determined 
by  eftimaiing  the  force  of  this  machine  ; that  is  to  fay, 
by  multiplying  the  furtacc  of  the  rudder  by  the  fquare 
of  the  fhip’s  velocity. 

There  are  fcvcral  terms  in  the  fea- language  relating 
to  the  helm;  a*.  Bear  up  the  helm;  that  is,  Let  the 
fliip  go  more  large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a mUJbip, 
or  right  the  helm  : that  is.  Keep  it  even  with  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fhip.  Port  the  helm.  Put  it  over  the  left  fide 
of  the  fhip.  Starboard  the  helm , Put  it  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  lhip. 

HELMET,  an  ancient  defenfive  armour  worn  by 
limit  men  both  in  war  and  in  tournaments.  It  co- 
. vered  both  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  a- 

pciiure  in  the  front  ftcured  by  bars,  which  was  called 
the  rr/or. 

In  atchicvemcntc,  it  is  placed  above  the  cfcutcheon 
for  the  principal  ornament,  and  is  the  true  mark  of 
cliivtJry  and  nobility.  Helmet*  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  thofe  who  bear  them.  They  are  al- 
fo  ufed  as  a bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  See  Heraldry. 

HELM  I NTHOLITHUS,  in  natural  hitlory,  a 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  petrified  bodies  rclcmbling 
worms. 

Of  thefe  lie  reckon*  four  genera,  t.  Petrified  li* 
thophyti,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  2.  Pe- 
trified (hells.  3.  Petrified  zoophyte*.  4.  Petrified 
reptiles. 

HELMONT  (John  Baptid  Van),  a celebrated 
Flcmifh  gentleman,  was  born  at  BruHcl*  in  1577.  He 
acquitcd  fuch  (kill  in  natural  ptulofophy,  ph)  lie,  and 
chcmillry,  that  he  was  accounted  a magician,  and 
thrown  into  the  inquifitiun : but  having  with  difficul- 
ty jollified  himfclf,  as  foon  a*  he  was  rcleafed  he  retired 
to  Holland;  where  he  died  in  1644.  He  published, 
l . De  magnetiea  eorporum  curatione.  x . Ftlrtum  tUdrtna 
in  audit  a.  3.  Orluj  median*.  4.  Parodoxa  tie  ayvis 

jpadanii ; and  other  woiks,  printed  together  iu  oue  vo- 
lume folio. 

Ht  lmont,  a fmall  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  diftrict  of  PcelanJ,  with  a 
good  cattle.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  A*,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  37.  N.  Lit.  51.  31. 

HELMSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  llrunfwick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  E.  Long.  1 1. 
10.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

Hei  mjtadt,  a ftrong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Holland,  feated  near 
the  Baltic  Sea ; in  L.  Long.  21.5.  N.  I.at.  56.  44. 

HELONl  AS,  in  botany  : A genu*  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plant*  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 
Coronari* . The  corolla  is  hexapclalous ; there  jb  no 
calyx  ; and  the  capfulc  is  trilociiiar. 

HELOISE,  famous  for  her  unfortunate  affection 
for  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters  to  him 
after  they  had  retired  from  the  world.  She  die J abbefs 
of  Paraclet  iu  1 163.  Sec  Abelard. 

HELOS,  (anc.  gcog),  a maritime  town  of  La- 
conia, fituated  between  Trinafus  and  Acrke,  in  Pau< 
Nc  ijc. 


fanisB’s  time  in  ruins.  The  diftrift  was  called  Helper,  Helot* 
and  the*  people  HelxJet,  Helot*,  Helei,  and  H elect*,  U 

by  Stephan u*  ; and  Hot*,  by  Livy.  Being  fubdued  Hc;yct»c- 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a ’ ' r 

date  of  public  flavery,  or  made  the  flaves  of  the  public, 
on  thefe  conditions,  viz.  that  they  neither  could  re- 
cover their  liberty  nor  be  fold  out  of  the  territory  of 
Sparta.  Hence  the  term  in  Harpocratioo, 

for  being  in  a Rate  of  flavery  ; and  hence  alfo  the  La- 
cedaemonians called  the  flaves  of  all  nations  whatever 
belolet . Helot  ion  u the  epithet. 

HELOTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  flaves  of  the 
Spartan*.  See  Helos. — The  freemen  of  Sparta  were 
forbidden  the  excrcife  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  fupplying 
the  city  with  neceffarie*  devolved  upon  the  Helots. 
1IELS1NBURG.  See  Eisimburo. 

HELS1NG1A,  a province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Jcmptcrland  and  Mcdclpadia,  on  the  call 
by  the  Bothnic  gulf,  and  on  the  fouth  and  well  by 
Dalccarlia  and  Gcftricia.  It  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forells,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almoil  conllantlv  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  filhing.  It  has  no  cities  : the 
principal  towns  arc,  liudwickvald,  Alta,  and  Dilfbp. 

HELS1NGIC  character,  a peculiar  kind  of  cha- 
racter found  inferibed  on  Hone*  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
fingia.  The  Runic  and  Heifingic  characters  may  be 
eafily  transformed  into  each  other. 

H ELSTON,  a town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Cober,  near  its  influx  into  the  fea.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  appointed  for  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  the 
place  of  afliembly  for  the  welt  divilion  of  the  Ihire.  By 
a grant  of  Edward  III.  it  has  a market  on  Saturday, 
and  fair*  on  March  13th,  July  20th,  September  yth, 
November  8th,  the  fecond  Saturday  before  St  Thomas's 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  Midlent- Sunday,  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  Whit-Monday.  It  had  formerly  a priory 
and  a eaiHe,  and  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  pf  Edward  I.  but  was  not  incorporated  till  the 
27th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  a mayor,  to 
be  choicu  on  September  19.  and  four  aldermen,  who 
are  to  be  of  the  common -councilmcn,  and  to  chufc  24 
ailiflants ; it  was  re- incorporated  Augutt  16.  1774. 

Here  is  a large  maiket-houfc  and  a guild-hall,  and  four 
ftrects  that  fie  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  with  a little  chan- 
nel of  water  running  through  each.  The  llceple  of  the 
church,  with  its  fpirc,  i*  90  feet  high,  and  a fea- mark. 

A little  below  the  town  there  is  a tolerable  good  har- 
bour, where  fevcral  of  the  tin-fhips  take  in  their  lading. 

Kin,*  John  exempted  this  place  from  paying  toll  any- 
where but  in  the  city  of  London  ; and  from  being  im- 
pleaded any  where  but  in  their  own  borough.  It  con- 
tains about  4Q0  houfes,  is  well  inhabited,  and  fend*  two 
member*  to  parliament. 

HELVELLA,  in  botany  ; a genu*  of  the  natural 
order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fungus  is  of  the  Ihape  of  a top. 

HELVETIC,  fomething  that  has  a relation  to  the 
Switzer*,  or  inhabitant*  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  were 
anciently  called  Helvetii. — The  Helvetic  body  compre- 
hend* the  republic  of  Switzerland,  confiding  of  13  can- 
tons, which  make  fo  many  particular  commonwealths. 

By  the  law-3  and  culloma  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  dif- 
ference* between  the  fcveral  date*  and  republic*  are  to 
be  decided  within  themfelve*,  without  the  intervention 
1 of 
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Hclvetii  of  any  foreign  power.  The  government  of  this  body 
Hdvoet  *g  chiefly  democratic,  with  fome  mixture  of  tbe  arifto- 
. .c  f ' . cratic. 

HELVETIA  a people  of  Belgica.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Allobrogcs  and  the  Provincia  Romans  ; 
famed  for  bravery  and  a turn  for  war.  Called  Civil cu 
Helvetia,  and  divided  into  four  Pagi  or  Cantons  ; litu- 
ated  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  they 
were  divided  from  the  Germans ; and  extending  to- 
wards Gaul,  from  which  they  wctc  feparated  by  mount 
Jura  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Rhodanus  and  I.acus  Le- 
manus  on  the  fouth,  and  therefore  called  a Gallic  na- 
tion (Tacitus,  Caefar,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Phny.)  For- 
merly a part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  but  by  Augullus  affigned 
to  Belgica. 

HELVETIUS  (Adrian),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  in  Holland.  After  having  ftudied  phyfic  at  Ley- 
den, he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  profefiion.  He  introduced  in  France  the 
ufc  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  cure  of  dyfenterics  ; a reme- 
dy which  he  at  firft  kept  fccrct,  bat  was  ordered  to 
make  it  public,  and  on  that  account  received  a grati- 
fication from  the  king  of  ICOO  louis  d'on.  He  was 
made  infpedor- general  of  the  hofpitals  in  Flanders, 
phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 
fee.  ; and  died  at  Paris,  in  1727,  agei  65.  He  wrote 
a treaiife  on  the  mod  common  difeafes,  and  the  reme- 
dies proper  for  their  cure  (the  bed  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  1 724,  in  t wo  volumes,  odavo);  and  olherworks. 

HrcrtTivs  (John-Clacde),  fon  of  the  above,  was 
bom  in  1685,  and  died  in  1755.  He  was  firft  phyfi- 
cian to  the  queen,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  town 
as  well  as  court.  He  was,  like  his  father,  infpedor- 
general  of  the  military  hofpitals-  He  was  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Pruflia,  Florence, 
and  Bologne.  He  is  the  author  of  1.  Idee  Gdnerale  de 
V economic  animals,  1722,  8vo.  2.  Pr'mcifia  Pbyjico- Me- 
tfu/ty  in  tyronum  Meduin*  graliam  confer ipta%  2 voU.  8vo. 

We  may  juR  mention  alio,  that  lie  is  the  father  of 
the  Monf.  HtLVKTius,  who  wiote  the  celebrated  book 
He  V Efprit ; and  whom  Voltaire  calU  M a true  philofo- 
pher }”  but  whofe  book  was  ftigmatized  by  the  authors 
of  the  Journal  de  Trevottx , and  fupprefled  by  the  go- 
vernment 

HELVICUS  (Chriftophcr),  profeflbr  of  divinity, 
Greek,  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Giflen,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  in  1617  ; after 
having  publilhed  fevcral  books,  and  projected  more. 
The  Hebrew  language  was  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  he 
fpoke  it  as  fluently  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  not 
only  a good  grammarian,  but  alio  an  able  chronologcr. 
His  chronological  tables  have  been  greatly  cftccmed, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  errors. 

HELVIDIANS,  a fed  of  ancient  heretics,  deno- 
minated from  their  leader  Helvidius,  a difciple  of  Aux- 
entius  the  Aridn,  whofe  diflinguilhing  principle  was, 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jcftw,  did  not  continue  a vir- 
gin, but  had  other  children  by1  Jofeph. 

HELVOET-sluys,  a fea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  fealed  on  the  iflatid  of  Voorn,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  the  Englilh  packet- 
boat  always  goes.  It  is  but  a fmatl  place,  confiding 
only  of  a handfome  quay,  and  two  or  three  little 
Vol.VIII.  Part  II. 


Arrets.  But  ft  is  very  well  fortified,  and  efteemed  the  Hrmith 
fafeft  harbour  in  the  country.  The  Urged  men  of  tl 
war  may  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town  ; and  yet  H^’-cro* 
it  has  but  very  little  trade,  bccaufe  the  merchants  choofe  ^ . 

to  live  higher  up  the  country.  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N* 

Lat.  Cl.  44. 

HEMATH,  or  Hamath,  (anc.  grog.),  the  name 
of  a city  (whofe  king  was  David’s  friend,  2 Sam.  ix.) 
to  the  fouth  of  Lebanon  ; from  which  a territory'  was 
called  Nrmatby  on  the  north  of  Canaan  and  fouth  of 
Syria,  as  appears  by  the  fpies,  Numb.  xiii.  1 Kings  viit. 

Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  more  cities  and  dU 
Uriels  of  this  name  lay  in  this  trad,  neither  interpre- 
ters uor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  eaftern  part 
was  called  Hematb  %oba7  2 Chron.  visa,  imlefs  we  fup- 
pofc  that  there  was  a city  in  Zcba  of  this  name  fortf- 
fied  by  Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
ftinc,  it  is  often  hid,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  ; as 
a province  to  be  entered  into  through  a ilrait  or  defile. 

And  if  there  was  fuch,  the  next  queftion  is,  From  what 
metropolis  it  was  called  Hematb  ? Antioch,  capital  of 
Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  11  nr, nib  or  sftn.it  ha, 
(Jonathan,  Targum,  &c.) ; and  again,  JJipham.i, 

( Jofcphus.)  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon  ; con- 
sequently not  the  Hemnib  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary'  of  Palcftinc  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Lebanon. 

HEMATITES,  See  Hematites. 

HEMELAR  (John),  an  eminent  antiquarian,  and 
canon  of  Antwerp,  in  the  17th  century,  was  boro  an 
the  Hague  ; and  wrote  a work,  entitled,  Expofxtio  Nu~ 
mifmatum  imfsratsrum  Romanerum  a Julio  Ctfare  ad 
Heraclinm  ; which  is  very  fcarce,  though  it  has  had  fcvc- 
ral  editions. 

HEMEROBAP TISTS,  a fed  among  the  ancient? 

Jews,  thus  called  from  their  wafhing  and  bathing  every 
day,  in  all  fcafons  j and  performing  this  cutlom  with 
the  greateft  folcmnity,  as  a religious  rite  ncccdary  to 
fa  J vat  ion. 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy 
among  the  Jews,  obferves,  that  in  other  points  thefe 
heretics  had  much  the  fame  opinions  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharifccs  ; only  that  they  denied  the  refurredinn 
of  the  dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducccs,  and  re- 
tained a few  other  of  the  improprieties  of  thefe  laft. 

The  feds  who  pafs  in  the  Eaft  under  the  denomina* 
tion  of  Sabians,  calling  themfcivrs  Me  mini  fiabi,  or  tbe 
dj/cififes  of  John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  tbe 
Cbrijlianx  of  St  John , bccaufe  they  yet  retain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  is  probably  of  Jewifli  origin, 
and  feeras  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Hc- 
mcrobaptifts  ; at  lead  it  is  certain,  that  that  John,  whom 
they  confidcr  as  the  founder  of  their  fed,  bears  no  fort 
of  fimilitu^f  to  John  the  Baptift,  but  rather  refemblea 
the  perfon  of  that  name  whom  the  ancient  writera 
reprefent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jcwilh  Hemcrobaptifte. 

Thefe  ambiguous  Chriilians  dwell  in  Pcrfia  and  Ara- 
bia, and  principally  at  Bafiora  ; and  their  religion  con- 
fills  in  bodily  wafhings,  performed  frequently,  and 
with  £Tcat  folcmnity,  and  attended  with  certain  ce- 
remonies which  the  prielts  mingle  with  this  fuperiliti- 
ous  fervicc. 

HEMEROBIUS,  in  zoology  : A genus  of  infeds 
of  the  oeuroptera  order  ; the  charadcra  of  which  are 
3 1)  thefe. 
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llane'ocal  tWf.  The  mouth  ii  furnifhed  with  two  teeth  ; the  pal- 
pi  are  four  ; the  wing*  are  deflected,  hut  not  plaited  ; 

UrodBuT  ar>£^  l*ie  anl<*nnr  *re  briftly,  and  longer  than  the  bread, 
v There  are  15  fpecies,  principally  diiiinguilhcd  by  their 

Plate  colours.— -This  infed  take*  the  name  of  hemerobtue  from 

C'CXXXIV  the  fhnrtncfs  of  its  life,  which,  however,  continue*  fe- 
deral days.  In  the  flatc  of  larva  it  is  a great  devourer 
of  plant-lice,  for  which  it  has  had  bellowed  upon  it  the 
appellation  of  fom  of  the  phint-liee*  The  hemerobii,  even 
1 after  their  transformation,  prelcrve  their  carnivorous  in 
,m  clination.  Not  fatisfied  with  making  war  upon  the 
plant-lice,  who  tamely  let  themfclvcs  be  devoured,  they 
do  not  (pare  each  other.  The  eggs  of  this  in  led  arc 
borne  upon  fmall  pedicles,  which  are  nothing  but  a 
urn  fpun  out  by  the  hemcrobius  by  raifing  up  the 
inder  part  of  its  abdomen,  and  by  that  means  the  egg 
remains  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thread.  Thole 
eggs  arc  depofitcd  upon  leaves,  and.  fei  in  the  form  of 
bunches.  They  have  been  taken  for  parafitic  plants. 
'1*1 1 e larva,  when  hatched,  finds  there  its  food  in  the 


to  fee  that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  far-  Hemem* 

prife  them.  «*r  ,nu 

Hemlsodrom?  were  alfo  a fort  of  couriers  among  j^cn^0|)O_ 
the  ancients,  who  only  travelled  oac  day,  and  then  deli-  ^ 
vtred  their  packets  or  difpatchcs  to  a frefh  man,  who  -i* 

run  his  day,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  The 
Greeks  had  of  thefc  fort  of  couriers,  which  they  derived 
from  the  Pcrfians,  who  were  the  inventors  thereof,  a* 
appears  from  Herodotus.  Augtittus  had  the  fame  : at. 
lead  he  eitabtillicd  couriers,  who,  if  they  did  not  relieve, 
each  other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  fpacc  to 
fpace,  and  that  fpace  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTKQPHIS,  in  antiquity,  a mcafure  of- 
capacity,  the  fame  with  the  choenis.  It  was  fo  called 
from  its  holding  one  day’s  food.  The  word  is  com- 
pounded'of  a Jay,  and  food. 

HEMI,  a word  ufed  in  the  compofttion  of  divert 
terms.  It  ftgnifies  the  fame  with  femi  or  demi,  via. 

11  half being  an  abbreviature  of  *.***»:  hctnfyt,  which 
Agilities  “ the  fame.”  The  Greeks  retrenched  the  lad 


inidll  of  plant-lice.  In  ty  or  16  days  it  has  attained  fyllable  of  the  word  "j*»*v*  in  the  competition  of  words; 
to  its  full  growth.  With  its  fpinning-  wheel  at  its  tail,  and  after  their  example,  we  have  done  fo  too  in  molt 
it  makes  itfelf  a fmall,  round,  white,  filky  cod,  of  a*  of  the  compounds  borrowed  frum  them. 


clofc  texture.  In  fummer,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  HEMICUANIA,  in  medicine,  a fpccics  of  ccpHa- 
the  hcmcrobius  iflues  forth  with  its  wings;  but  when  lalgia,  or  hcad-ach  ; wherein  only  one  fide  of  the  head 
the  cod  has  not  been  (pun  till  autumn,  the  chryfa-  is  affected ; and  owing  to  a congeilion  of  blood  in  the 
lis  remains  in  it  the  whole  winter,  and  does  not  un-  vcffeU  of  that  half. 


dergo  its  final  raetamorphofis  till  the  enfuing  fpring.  HEMICYCLE,  Hfmicyclium.,  compounded  of 
The  flight  of  this  infeft  is  heavy  : fome  fpccics  have  ■/*«*».*-  half  and  «v*x»«  circle,  a femicirc’e. 
an  excrementitious  fmrll.  One  goes  by  the  name  of  Hemicycle  is  particularly  applied,  in  archite&urc, 
the  water -hemerobiui,  hccaufc  it  lives  muttly  at  the  to  vaults  in  the  cradle  form  ; and  arches  or  (weeps  of 


water  fide. 

KEMEROCALLIS,  day-lily,  or  My  afphoJtl : 
A genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  dafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Coronari a.  The  corolla 
is  campanulatcd,  with  the  tube  cylindrical ; the  (lamina 
declining  downwards. 

Species.  1.  The  flava,  or  yellow  day-lily,  hath 
flrong  fibrous  roots,  fending  up  large  hollow  keel- 
fhapcil  leaves,  two  feet  long,  upright,  leaflefs  firm 
flalks,  two  feet  high;  dividing  at  top  into  feveral  fool- 
ftalks,  each  terminated  by  one  large  filaceous  yellow 
flower  of  an  agreeable  odour.  Of  this  there  is  a va- 
riety called  the  hemenxaflu  minor,  or  fmall  yellow  day- 
lily.  a.  The  fulva,  reddiih,  or  copper- coloured  day- 
lily,  hath  roots  compofed  of  ftrong  flettty  fibres  and 
large  oblong  tubes ; radical,  keel-fliaped,  hollow,  point- 
ed leaves,  a yard  long,  reflected  at  top;  with  leaflefs 
(talks  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  large  copper  co- 
loured filaceous  flowers.  Theft  have  large  (lamina, 
charged  with  a kind  of  brown -coloured  farina  ; which, 
on  being  touched  or  fmelled  to,  is  discharged  in  great 
plenty  all  over  the  hands  and  face. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  fpccics  are  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  any  where.  They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  or  almott  any  time  af- 
ter flowering,  or  before  they  begin  to  flower. 

IIEMERODROMI, (compounded  of “day,’1 
and  “ courfe,”  &c.)  among  the  ancients,  were 

oeiilir.cls  or  guards,  appointed  for  the  fecurity  and  pre- 
fcrvaiion  of  cities  and  other  places.  They  went  out  of 
the  city  every  morning,  as  foon  as  the  gates  were  open- 
ed, and  kepi  all  day  patrolling  round  the  place  ; fomc- 
tiiuct  alio  making  excur&oni  farther  into  tbc  country, 


vaults,  conllituting  a perfect  femicircle.  To  conttruA 
an  arch  of  hewn  (Line,  they  divide  the  bcmicyclc  into 
fo  many  vouflbirs  ; taking  care  to  make  them  an  uneven 
number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle,  where  the. 
key- (lone  Ihould  be.  See  Key  and  1)  a too  a 

Hemicvclium  was  alfo  a part  of  the  orchcttra  in 
the  ancient  theatre.  Scaligcr,  however,  obferves,  it  wav 
no  (landing  part  of  the  orchcttra  ; being  only  ufed 
in  dramatic  pieces,  where  feme  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  < 
be  arrived  from  fea,  as  in  Plautus  a Kudens. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  a fort  of  fuo-dial,  called  hemi- 
cyclium.  It  was  a concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end 
or  cufp  whereof  looked  to  the  north.  There  was  a 
flyte,  or  gnomon,  ifluing  from  the  middle  of  the  hemi* 
cycle,  whereof  that  point  correfponding  to  the  centre 
of  the,  hcrr.icycic  represented  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
and  its  fhadow  projected  on  the  concavity  oCthe  hemi- 
cycle,  which  reprefented  the  fpace  bcewccn  one  tropic 
and  another,  the  fun’s  declination,  the  day  of  the  month, 
hour  of  the  day,  Stc. 

HEM1MER1S,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didyoamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  capfulc  is  bilocular,  with  one  of  the  cell* 
more  gibbous  than  the  other  : tbe  corolla  is  wheel- 
fhaped;.  with  one  divifion  greater,  and  inverfe  heart* 
draped  ; the  interlace  of  the  divifions  ncCtsr  bearing. 

HEMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a liquid  meaiurc, 
which,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  half  \ 
wine-pint  Englitti  mcafure;  its  contents,  being  2.81 8 
folid  inches. 

HEMIOBOLON,  a weight  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  medicine,  and  exprefling  the  half 
of  their  oboluc,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a dt  am,  that  in 
five  grains. 

HEM1- 
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JHraJonfrt*  HEMIONITIS,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  natu- 
fl  ral  order  of  Alices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
t Hci  P-  of  plants.  The  fru&ificatioui  are  in  lines  dccuffatiflg 
. ’ or  croffing  each  other. 

HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexia,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a pally  of  one  half  of  the  body.  6ee  (the  Index 
fubjoined)  to  Medicine. 

HEMIPTERA,  derived  from  fmlf,  and 
<*>«•£»  in  the  Linncan  fyltem,  the  fecond  order  of  in* 
fefls,  comprehending  twelve  genera,  via.  the  b!attat 
mantis^  grjWut,  fuf^orat  ciceuto,  ‘notone^a,  nepa%  timex, 
qfib/fy  cbermeSt  coccut,  and  tbrtpt%  and  a great  number  of 
fpecie*.  See  Entomology,  Insec  r s,  aud  Zoology. 

HEMISPHERE.  (HiMisrMARiuM,  compounded 
of  yuur half,  and  '**«■/»  JfJxre,  in  geoir.etiy,  is  one 
half  of  a globe  or  fphere,  wnen  divided  into  two  by  a 
plane  paffing  through  its  centre. 

Hemisphere,  in  attronomy,  is  particularly  ufed  for 
one  half  of  the  mundane  fphere. 

The  equator  divide*  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts, 
called  the  wrtl-ern  and  fuulhern  hemlfpherrs.  The  hori- 
non  alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower  hnmff  hera 

Hemisphere  is  alfo  ufed  for  a map,  or  prqjc&ion, 
of  half  the  terreftrial  globe,  or  half  the  cclcftial  fphere, 
on  a plane.  Hcmifpherca  are  frequently  called  plant- 
JpJ.ret. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denote*  half  a verfe,  or 
a verfe  not  completed. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in  Virgil’s  IS- 
mid  j but  whether  they  were  left  untinifacd  by  defign 
or  not,  is  difputed  among  the  learned  : fuch  are,  Ferro 
aecinfla  voea/,  jEn.  II.  v.  614.  And,  Itjfuim  nwt  fponle 
Jttjuor.  iEn.  IV.  v.  361. 

In  reading  common  Englifli  verfe*,  a fhort  paufc  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemiftieh  or  half  verfe. 

HEMITONE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  what  we 
now  call  a half  note  or  femitone. 

HEMITRIT^iUS,  in  medicine,  a kind  of  fever, 
denoting  the  fame  as  femi  tertian,  returning  twice  every 
day  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  ■,**«*«? 
41  half,”  and  *t,f ■*‘0’  “ third  or  tertian.” 

HEMLOCK,  in  botany.  See  Cicuta  and  Co* 

I1UM. 

HEMOIPTOTON.  See  Oratory,  n°  77. 

HKMP.  Sec  Cannabis. — It  doc#  not  appear  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ufc  of  hemp,  in 
rcfpcfl  of  the  thread  it  affords  Pliny,  who  fpcaks  of  the 
plant  in  hi*  natural  hiffory,  lib  xx.  cap.  23.  fry*  not  a 
word  of  this;  contenting  himfclf  with  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  its  ftem,  leaves,  and  root.  In  iffe&,  what  feme 
writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remit k,  viz.  that  the 
hemp  neceflary  for  the  ufc  of  war  was  all  ftored  up  in 
two  cities  of  the  wellcrn  empire,  viz.  at  Itavcnna  and 
Vienne,  under  the  direltun  of  two  procurators,  call- 
ed pro< ur nitres  linificii,  rt  u(l  be  undcrltood  of  linum  or 
flax. 

The  life  of  hemp  is  fo  extenlivc  and  important,  that 
vaft  quantities  of  it  arc  annually  imported  int  ■ this  and 
other  kingdoms  from  thofc  countries  where  it  grows 
in  greateft  plenty,  of  which  Kuffia  is  one.  Iu  the  year 
1763,  the  quantity  imported  into  England  alone 
A*#/,#/'  amounted  to  1 i,ooo  tons.  Sir  John  Sinclair  informs 
/Ifrurliitrt,  us,  that  in  the  year  1785,  the  quantity  exported  from 
ii.i.  pctcrftmrg  in  Britifa  fhips  was  as  follows. 


Clean  hemp 

Too*.  Htm,. 

Outfaot  - 

37.3s* 

Half  clean  - - 

'8.374 

Hcmp-coditle 

'9»'S ' 

, allowing  63  poods  to  a ton. 

1,113,798 
the  quantity  juft 

mentioned  will  amount  to  17,695  tons;  and  fuppofmg 
it  to  take  five  acres  to  produce  a ton  of  hemp,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ground  rcquifite  for  this  purpofe 
would  arnomi:  to  88.475  »CIC*- 

By  other  accounts,  the  annual  export  of  hemp  to  Annalt  if 
England  is  valued  at  400,000  l ; hut  by  a computa-  AgritmJturt', 
tion  of  the  whole  imported  into  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1788,  it  would  feem  that  a cotilldciably  greater  quan- 
tity mud  fall  to  the  Iharc  of  England.  In  that  year 
the  quantity  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  $8,464  tons; 
which  at  ad  per  ton  amounted  to  1,269,280!.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this  vail  confumpt,  when  it  is  con- 
lidercd  that  the  fails  and  cordage  of  a firll  rate  man  of 
war  require  i8o,ooolb.  of  rough  hemp  for  their  con- 
ftru&ion  j but  even  this  will  icarcc  account  for  the 
enormous  confumpt  in  France,  which  iu  the  year  1783 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  millions 
of  pounds  or  joc.coo  tons;  of  which  more  than  one 
third  was  imported. 

Only  the  coarfcr  kinds  of  hemp  arc  employed  in 
making  cordage,  the  belter  forts  being  ufed  for  linen, 
which  though  it  can  never  he  made  fo  line  as  that  from 
flax,  is  yet  incomparably  llrougtr.  and  equally  fufeep- 
tiblc  of  bleaching  both  in  the  old  and  new  way.  Cloths 
made  of  hemp  have  alfo  this  property,  that  their  co- 
lour improves  by  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  decays. 

The  prices  of  hemp  linen  are  various;  from  iod.  to 
43.  6d.  per  yard.  The  low  pticed  kinds  arc  very  ge- 
nerally worn  in  Suffolk  (where  hemp  is  cultivated)  by 
hufaandmen,  fervants,  See.  thofc  from  i s.  6 d.  to  2s. 
by  fanners  and  tradefmen;  and  thofe  from  2s.  6d.  to 
4 s.  6d.  are  frequently  preferred  by  gentlemen  to  flax- 
linen,  on  account  of  their  ftrength  and  warmth.  The 
Englilh  hemp  is  much  fuperiur  in  llrcngth  to  that 
which  grows  in  any  other  country.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Ruffian,  from  which  lacking  is  ufually  made,  as  it  is 
fometimes  alio  from  the  offd  of  the  Englifh  kind,  but 
none  of  the  Suffolk  hemp  is  ever  made  into  cordage, 
on  account  of  its  Hucncfs.  A conliderable  quantity  of 
Rtiffia  faceting  is  imported  into  England  merely  on 
account  of  its  (Length,  and  is  much  coarfcr  at  the 
price  than  any  other  foreign  linen. 

Be  fide*  tliefe  ufes  of  hemp,  it  is  (aid  to  poffcfs  a pro- 
perty as  a plant  which  renders  it  atmoft  invaluable  ; 
v/z.  that  of  driving  away  almoft  all  iufc&s  that  feed 
upon  other  vegetables.  Hence  in  fomc  places  of  the 
continent  they  fccurc  their  crops  from  thefc  mifchic- 
vous  attacks,  by  fowing  a belt  of  hemp  round  their 
gardens,  or  any  particular  fpot  which  they  wiih  to 
preferve. 

The  important  ufes  of  hemp,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
that  produced  in  Britain  to  other  kinds,  have  rendered 
the  culture  of  it  an  objtft  of  attention  to  goveuimcnt- 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1787,  a bounty  of  threepence 
per  (tone  was  allowed  on  all  the  hemp  raifed  in  Eng- 
land ; and  probably  with  a view  to  encouiage  the 
growth  of  Englifa  hemp,  duties  have  been  laid  00 
3 D 2 that 
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Heap,  that  which  cornea  from  abroad.  Prefled  hemp  in  a 
" * J Britifh  fliip  pays  2].  48.  per  cwt.  import  duty  ; in  a 
foreign  one  2 1.  6 b.  9 d. ; and  in  both  cafes  a drawback 
of  lu  19a.  is  allowed.  Undrtfled  hemp  in  a Britifh 
fliip  pays  38.  S d. ; and  in  a foreign  one  3s.  lid.  In 
both  cafes  the  drawback  is  3*.  4d.  The  export  of 
Britifh  hemp  is  free. 

Theufual  height  of  the  plant  when  growing  is  from 
fire  to  fix  feet,  but  this  varies  very  confidcrably  ac- 
cording to  circumftancet.  That  which  is  cultivated 
near  Bifch  wilier  in  Alfacc  is  fometimes  more  than  12 
feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, the  fialks  being  fo  deeply  rooted  that  a very 
ftrong  man  can  fcarce  pull  them  up.  Mr  Arthur 
Young,  in  a tour  through  Catalonia  in  Spain,  fays,  that 
where  the  country  is  well  watered)  the  crops  of  hemp 
arc  extraordinary  ; and  that  the  plants  generally  lift  to 
the  height  of  feven  fed.  In  Italy  hemp  is  generally 
cultivated,  though  the  Bolognefe  only  can  pretend  to 
any  fuperiority  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  there 
fown  upon  their  be  ft  lands,  which  are  rich  ftrong  loams; 
and  on  which  they  are  at  all  poflible  pains  to  piocure 
a fine  friable  furface.  For  manure  they  ufe  dung, 
pieces  of  lotten  cloth,  feathers,  and  horns  brought  from 
Dalmatia.  The  plant,  however,  may  be  cultivated 
upon  ground  of  every  kind ; the  poorer  land  produ- 
cing that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  lmallcr 
quantity;  whereas  ftrong  and  rich  land  produces  a 
great  quantity,  but  coarfrr.  It  does  not  exhauft  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax,  whence  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  property  managed,  and  care  taken  iu  the 
cultivation,  it  might  be  found  to  fuperfede  flax  en- 
tirely. A Suftcx  manufacturer,  who  writes  on  this 
fubjett  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us,  that 
k may  be  railed  for  many  years  fucctfiively  on  the 
fame  ground,  provided  it  be  well  manured.  An  acre 
requires  From  nine  to  twelve  pecks,  according  to  the 
■atur*  of  the  foil ; the  Utter  being  the  molt  ufual, 
though  a variation  in  the  quality  of  the  foil  makes  an 
alteration  both  in  the  quantity  aud  quality  of  the 
hemp.  An  acre  produces  on  an  average  36  or  38 
tone.  The  abb-c  Biulle,  in  a Treat ife  upon  the  Cul- 
ture and  Management  of  Hemp,  printed  by  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  trade  and  fo- 
reign plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  fcafon  for  fow- 
itig  it  extends  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
June.  The  feed  ought  always  to  be  fown  thin,  not 
exceeding  two  buflicls  to  an  acre ; and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a drill  plough,  ftill  lefs  w/ll  anfwcr.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of 
which  the  former  only  produces  feed,  fome  regard  muft 
be  had  to  this  circumftance.  In  Suffix  the  male  and 
frinalc  arc  prilled  together  about  13  weeks  after  the 
(owing,  but  in  the  fens  they  arc  frequently  frparated. 
This  tail  method  is. recommended  by  the  abb£  Brulle, 
who,  for  the  more  eafy  accoraplrfliracnt  of  it,  dite&s 
that  little  path*  (hould  be  made  length  wife  through 
the  field  at  about  feven  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
to  allow  a pa f bge  for  the  peifon  who  pulls  up  the  fe- 
male hemp  from  among  the  other  j the  latter  requi- 
ring to  ftan-J  more  than  a month  after  for  the  purpose 
of  nprning  the  fetds.  The  female  hemp  is  known  to 
be  ripe  by  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the 
farina  fecuudans,  and  fume  of  the  ilalks  turning  yel- 
low. After  the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,  it  mull 


be  manufa&ured  according  to  the  dirc&ions  to  he  af-  H?wp. 
terwards  given,  and  ought  to  be  worked  if  pofiible 
while  green  ; the  hemp  thus  produced  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  isprevioufly  dried.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  plant  contains  a great  quantity  of 
glutinous  matter ; which  being  once  dried,  aggluti- 
nates the  fibres  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  can  never 
be  afterwards  perfe&ly  frparated.  The  female  hemp, 
however,  is  always  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  male  ; 
and  therefore  where  the  crop  is  large,  it  will  be  impof- 
fiblc  to  work  the  whole  as  fad  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut. 

It  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  ftems  becoming  pale  ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will 
be  much  lefs  injured  by  pulling  the  plants  before  they 
are  ripe  than  by  letting  them  Hand  too  tong. 

The  male  hemp  being  dripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as 
afterwards  dirr&cd,  will  foot!  be  dry  for  ftoring  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphcre,  though  fometimes  it  maj 
be  ncceflary  to  ufc  artificial  means;  but  where  tlielc 
are  ufrd,  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken,  hemp  when 
dry  being  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  flored  or 
dried  hemp  mull  be  llceped  and  treated  in  every  other 
refpeft  as  though  it  had  been  green ; whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  operation  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but 
in  cafes  ofncceuity.  It  is  likewife  impofTtblc  to  make 
hemp  which  lias  becndiicd  previous  to  its  being  ftcep- 
ed  fo  white  as  that  which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfefting  of  hemp- feed  for  zMilfitty 
fubfequciit  fcafon,  it  would  feem  proper  to  fet  apart  |h*^7» 
piece  of  ground  for  thispurpofr;  for  M.  Aimcu,  from*0^** 

40  plants  raifrd  in  the  common  way,  had  only  a pound 
and  an  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it 
was  taken  might  be  deemed  fine;  whereas,  fiom  a 
fir.glc  plant  which  grew  by  itfclf,  he  had  feven  pounds 
and  an  half.  Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the 
clufters  which  contain  the  hemp- feed  to  heat  and  fwcat, 
the  quality  is  improved;  as  many  of  thofr  feeds  which 
would  otherwife  wither  and  die,  may  thus  arrive  at  per- 
fection. This,  ho  s ever,  feems  to  be  very  problema- 
tical ; as  there  arc  no  experiments  which  (how  that 
feeds,  when  frparated  from  the  vegetable  producing 
them  have  any  power  of  meliorating  themfelves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  muft  be  taken  in  large 
liaudfulsv  cutting  off  the  roots  (though  this  is  not  ab- 
folutcly  neccfTary ),  the  leaves,  feeds,  and  lateral  branch- 
es, being  dieffrd  off  with  a wooden  fword  or  tipple. 

It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  hundles  of  twelve  hand- 
fuls each,  in  order  to  be  ftccpcd,  like  flax,  in  water. 

This,  or  fomething  fimilar,  is  abfulutcly  necefiary,  in 
order  to  feparatc  the  bark  s which  is  properly  the 
hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  In  Suffolk,  this 
operation  is  called  water- retting}  but  fometimes  a mere 
expofure  to  the  air  is  fubililuicd  in  its  place,  turning 
the  hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  expofrd. 

This  is  called  dew-  retting  t but  the  former  method  is 
univerfally  deemed  preferable.  Such  hemp  as  is  de- 
fined for  feed  is  frldont  water-retted,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manufacturer  already  quoted,  it  would 
he  better  if  it  were  fo.  Dew  retted  hemp  is  generally 
flacked  and  covered  during  the  winter  ; in  January 
and  February  it  is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and 
whitens  with  the  freft  and  fnow  ; though  it  is  always 
much  inferior  to  the  other,,  and  proper  for  coarfer 
yams  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  ftccping  hemp  is 

various. 
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iTrrp.  various,  and  a complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be 
““ ' attained  by  practice.  In  Suffolk  it  is  ufual  to  continue 
the  :mm<Tfion  four,  five,  or  fix  days ; Handing  water 
is  preferred,  and  the  fame  water  will  deep  hemp  three 
times  during  the  feafon.  but  the  firft  has  always  the 
beft  colour.  The  abbe  Brulle  prefers  clear  and  run- 
ning water,  efpecially  if  overhung  with^reea,  The 
bundles  are  to  be  laid  crofswife  upon  each  other,  ta- 
king particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie 
when  put  in,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  without 
difficulty.  His  time  of  llcepiiig  is  from  fix  to  1 1 days; 
and  here  we  muff  obferve,  that  it  is  much  better  to  let 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  water  than  too  fhort  a time. 
The  flendereft  hemp  requires  the  moil  foaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  fimflicd  by  the  rted  frpara- 
ting  eafily  from  the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  ffeeped,  the  next 
operation  is  to  fcpnrate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or 
woody  part ; and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz. 
either  pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  ftalk  with  the 

band,  or  drying  and  breaking  it  like  flax.  The  ahh£ 
Bridle  is  very  particular  in  his  dirc&ions  for  this  Lift 
operation,  which  he  calls  railing.  ami  which  may  he 
performed  either  in  a trough  under  water  or  upon  a 
table.  The  whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following,  viz.  pre fling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the 
trough  or  on  a table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  the 
hemp  llcady  on  the  middle  and  top  end.  Then  be- 
ginning at  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle,  pull  out  the 
tccds  one  by  one.  As  you  proceed,  the  rind  which 
remains  will  prefs  cJofdy  upon  the  remaining  unreeded 
hemp,  and  keep  it  more  Heady;  fo  that  you  may  take 

two,  four,  or  even  fix  italics,  at  a time.  The  weight 
is  then  to  Ik  removed  from  the  top,  and  all  the  pieces 
of  reed  which  remain  there  having  broken  off  in  the 
former  operation,  are  to  be  taken  out.  Liftty,  the 
middle  weight  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  any  fmall  pieces 
which  remain  there  taken  out.  If  the  reeding  is  per- 
formed on  a table,  the  bundle  muff  be  weeded  frequent- 
ly, though  flightly  1 a continual  dropping  of  water 
would  perhaps  be  the  beft  method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  muff  next  be  freed  from 
the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  ftill  abounds. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through  it,  fqueerzing 
out  the  liquid  after  evety  affufion,  but  taking  care  n<jt 
to  let  the  threads  twift  or  entangle  each  other,  which 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  do.  The  abbe  is  of  opinion, 
that  foft  foap  fhould  be  diffblvtd  in  the  hit  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry 
hemp ; which  though  not  abfolutely  nccifihry,  contri- 
butes much  to  the  fofttning  and  rendering  the  hemp 
cafy  and  pleafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  ffeeped, 
in  a manner  fimilar  to  flax  ; but  the  inftruments  11  fed 
fur  this  purpofe  in  Suffolk  are  all  worked  by  the  hand. 
That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  is  called  Jlortr , 
and  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp.  The 
beft  water  retted  hemp  fells  for  about  8 s.  6d.  per 
tone;  the  other  kind  from  one  to  two  (killings  lower. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  for- 
merly was  performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in 
mod  places  by  a water  mill,  which  raifes  three  heavy 
beaters  that  tall  upon  it  alternately ; the  hemp  being 
turned  all  the  while  by  a boy  in  order  to  receive  the 
ftrulus  equally.  The  finer  »t  is  required  to  make  the 


tow,  the  more  beating  is  neceffary.  It  is  then  drrffed 
or  combed  by  drawing  it  through  heckles  formed  like  — <— ■ 
the  comb*  of  wool- manufacturers,  only  fixed.  Some- 
times it  is  divided  into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  is  worked  together  into  one  fort; 
the  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  1 s.  6d.  per  pound. 

The  hemp  thus  manufactured  is  fold  to  fpirncra, 
who  reel  their  yarn  as  follows. 

2 Yards  make  • 1 thread. 

40  Threads  - 1 lea.  • 

20  Leas  - - t (Lain. 

3 Skains  - l clue  of 4800  yards. 

It  i*  next  delivered  to  the  bleachers,  who  return  it 
bleached  on  receiving  20  or  21  clues  for  every  120 
bleached.  The  prices  of  the  hemp-yarn  are  as  follow: 

1 Clue  from  a pound  * 7d.  or  6*d. 

l[  from  do.  - « Bid.  or  8d. 

2 from  drx  9I d.  or  <jd. 

2r  from  do.  - lo-j-d.  or  icd. 

3 from  do.  - lid. 

Chimft  //ear**,  a newly  difeovered  fpecies  of  Cannabis,, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  7*d  volume  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaetinns  p.  46.  In  that  paper  Mr 
Fitc-Gerald,  rice  prefident  of  the  focicty  for  en- 
couraging arts,  mentions  his  having  received  the 
feeds  from  the  late  Mr  Elliot;  which  being  fown,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  produced  plants  14  feet 
high,  and  nearly  feven  inches  in  circumference.  Thefc 
being  pulled  up  in  November,  and  fteeped  for  a fort*  . 
niglu  in  water,  were  placed  againft  a foulhern  wall  to- 
dry.  After  this  the  hemp  was  found  to  feparate  eafi- 
ly from  the  woody  part  ; and  fo  great  was  the  pro- 
duce, that  31  plants  yielded  three  pounds  and  a quar- 
ter. In  confcquencc  of  this  fuccefs,  Mr  Fitzgerald 
applied  to  the  directors  of  the  India  company  to  pro- 
cure Come  of  the  feeds  from  China  ; which  being 
complied  with,  the  fociety  were  furnilhed,  in  1785, 
with  fome  more  of  the  feeds,  which  were  distributed  to- 
feveral  of  the  members  ; but,  notwithtlanding  their  en- 
deavours, few  of  the  plants  appear  to  have  ripened 
their  feeds  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  fpecies  of 
hemp,  tried  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  tofe  to 
the  height  of  14  feet  feven  inches,  and  would  have 
been  much  larger,  had  they  not  been  hurt  by  an  high 
wind : another  kind  srofe  only  to  that  of  three  feet 
and  an  half,  the  ftem  about  the  fizc  of  a common 
wheat  draw  ; but  though  it  flowered  well,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  feed.  Thefc  kinds  were  fown  in  an  hot-bed 
where  the  heat  was  very  ftrong,  on  the  14th  of  April. 

They  appeared  above  ground  in  four  days,  and  were 
transplanted  into  pots  on  the  25th.  They  were  then 
put  under  an  hot -bed  frame  where  the  heat  had  been 
gone  ofb  to  harden  them  for  the  natural  grouod,  in 
which  they  were  planted  on  the  30th,  by  turning 
them  whole  out  of  the  pots  ; letting  them,  three 
together,  be  planted  at  two  feet  diftance  every  way  ; 
covering  them  at  times  for  about  ten  days,  until  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  rooted.  Only  a few  feeds  were 
preferved  from  plants  which  had  been  kept  conllantly 
in  a Hove. 

Other  trials  were  attended  with  little  better  Tuc- 
cefs ; but,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hinton  of  North- 
wold  near  Brandon,  made  a fuccefsful  experiment  with, 
fome  feeds  he  received  from  the  fecretary  of  the  fo- 
cicty. They  were  fown  on  the  1 7th  of  Msy,  and  ap* 
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Hemp  ptared  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  plants  were  few 
M and  fickly ; and  notwithilanding  fome  fine  Ihow- 
7i  mkri-ck  cr^  continued  to  languilh  io  much  that  the  ex- 
- perimeut  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  buckwheat  was 

harrowed  into  the  ground  for  a fallow  crop.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  however,  the  perfons  employed 
in  cutting  the  buck-wheat  difeovered  fome  feed  in  the 
heads  of  a few  draggling  hemp  plains  which  had  been 
fufFered  to  grow  in  the  crop;  which  being  carefully 
threlhed,  afforded  three  pints  of  . feed  tolerably  bright 
and  heavy.  Thefe  feeds  were  fown  on  the  10th  of 
May  1787*  On  the  19th  they  appeared  above  the 
ground  numerous  and  healthy.  The  male  hemp  was 
drawn  on  the  13th  of  Auguft,  but  the  female  not 
till  the  9th  of  Odobett  the  fpot  on  which  the 
plants  were  fown  meafured  only  322  fquart  yards* 
and  produced  of  marketable  hemp  no  lefs  than 
95  ttooe  7 pounds  12  ounces;  being  upwards  of 
one  third  more  than  the  befl  crops  of  Englifh  hemp 
are  ever  known  to  produce.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
the  feeds  of  the  Chinefe  hemp  had  retained  their  fu- 
periority  over  thofc  of  the  Englifh  ; though  how  long 
they  would  continue  to  do  Co  cannot  be  determined 
but  by  experience.  For  this  experiment  Dr  Hinton 
received  a filver  medal  from  the  focicty.  Few  of  the 
feeds  cither  of  Chinefe,  or  any  other  hemp,  will  vege- 
tate if  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  fowing  5 and  to 
this  circumllance  the  Dodor  attributes  the  failure  of 
other. trials  of  Chinefe  hemp. 

Hum*  Agrimony,  a fpccics  of  cupatorium.  See  Eu- 

J*ATORlL'M. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a town  of  1 lartfordfhire  in  Eng. 
land*  {laud*  among  hills*  upon  a fmall  liver  called  the 
iGadr,  and  is  feven  miles  to  the  weft  of  St  Alban's, 
five  miles  f jut h- call  of  Berkhamfted*  and  20  north' 
weft  of  London.  The  chuich  has  a hand  fume  tower 
with  a tall  fpire,  and  a good  ring  of  bells.  It  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  called  by  the  name  of  Hcnam* 
iled,  or  H ran -Hem fled,  i.  c.  High-Hcmdead.  In 
William  the  Conqueror’s  time,  by  the  name  of 
Hcmelamftcde.  Henry  VIII.  incorporated  this  vil- 
lage by  the  name  of  a bailiff ; and  he  empowered  the 
inhabitants  to  have  a common- feal,  and  a pyc-powder 
court  during  its  market  and  fairs.  It  has  been  rec- 
koned one  of  the  greateft  markets  for  wheat  in  this 
1 county,  if  not  in  England,  20,000 1.  a week  being  of- 

ten returned  in  it  only  for  meal.  Eleven  pair  of  mills 
ftand  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  which  bring  a 
great  trade  to  it  ; hut  the  road  is  thereby  fo  continu- 
ally torn,  that  it  U one  of  the  wot  ft  turnpike  ways 
to  London. 

HEMSKERCK  (Egbert),  called  the  Old,  a cele- 
brated Flemiftl  painter  of  drolls  and  converfalions,  of 
whom,  though  fo  univerfally  known,  wc  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  in  which  he  fiourifhed,  or  the 
fchool  in  which  he  was  taught.  Though  the  tallc  of 
his  compofitions  is  but  low,  ytt  it  ought  to  be  conli- 
deed  that  he  took  his  fubje&s  from  nature  ; from  per- 
fom>  in  the  mcancil  occupations,  whole  drefs,  actions, 
and  manners,  could  not  furnilh  the  imagination  with 
any  ideas  of  elegance  : and  to  cxprrfs  their  paffions 
and  undifguifed  humours,  ftcins  to  have  been  the  ut- 
jnoil  of  his  ambition.  By  frequenting  fairs,  meny- 
meetings,  gaming-houfrs,  and  inns,  he  acquired  a fur- 
pitting  power  of  connecting  humorous  circumltaaccs. 


lie  defigned  and  drew  correctly,  and  hi#  pictures  have  Hemikitdi 
a llrong  cffcX  from  his  accurate  management  of  the  jj 
chiaro  obfeuro.  Some  of  his  pictures  have  fufFered  Hermit, 
from  unfkilful  dernier  s,  and  many  things  arc  fold  as  ~ » ,aJ. 
his  which  dilhonour  him;  but  his  genuine  works,  well 
preferved,  have  a dearuefs  and  futce  equal  to  any  of 
the  Flcmilh  a r tills. 

HtMSKLRCx  (Egbert),  called  the  Young,  was  the 
difciplc  of  Peter  Grebber,  but  imitated  the  manner  of 
Brouwer  aud  of  the  elder  Hemfkerck.  He  was  born  at 
Hacrlcm  in  1645,  but  icttled  at  London,  where  for  a 
long  time  his  works  were  exceedingly  efteemed,  though 
they  arc  now  much  funk  in  thtir  value.  He  had  a 
whimiital  imagination,  and  delighted  in  computing 
uncommon  and  fanciful  fubjeds ; fuch  as  the  tempta- 
tion of  St  Anthony,  nodurnal  intcrco.iries  of  witches 
and  fpedres,  enchantments,  &c.  which  he  executed 
with  a free  pencil  and  a fpiriUd  touch.  It  was  cufto- 
rnary  with  him  to  introduce  his  own  portrait  among 
the  conversations  he  defigned  ; and  for  that  puipofe 
had  a fmall  looking-gLris  placed  near  his  cafe.  He 
died  in  1704. 

HEN,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Phasianus. 

Guinea- H AM,  Sec  Numida. 

Has -Bant  See  Hyoscianus. 

HsN' Htrritr.  Sec  Falco. 

Hid  Mould-foil,  in  agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  the 
hufbandmen  in  Northamptonihire,  and  other  counties, 
to  exprt'ls  a black,  hollow,  fpongy,  and  mouldering 
earth,  ufually  found  at  the  bottoms  of  hills.  It  is  an 
earth  much  fitter  for  grazing  than  for  corn,  becaufc 
it  will  never  fettle  dole  enough  to  the  grain  to  keep 
it  lufficicntly  ftcady  while  it  is  growing  up,  without 
which,  the  farmers  oblcrve,  it  either  docs  not  grow 
well ; or,  it  it  feem  to  thrive,  as  it  will  in  fome  years,  the 
giowth  is  rank,  and  yields  much  ftraw,  but  little  ear. 

It  is  too  moift,  and  to  that  is  principally  to  be  attribu- 
ted this  laukncls  of  the  crop  in  fome  years  ; and  the 
occation  of  its  retaining  fo  much  moifturc  is,  that  it 
uiually  has  a bed  of  ft  iff  clay,  which  will  not  let  the 
water  run  off  into  the  under  flrata. 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  give  this  name  to  a black, 
rich,  and  denfe  earth,  with  ftreaks  of  a whitiih  mould 
in  many  parts.  This  fort  of  hen-mould  is  ufually 
found  very  rich  and  fertile. 

HENAULT  (Charles  John  Francis),  was  fon  of 
John  Rcmi  Henault  lord  of  Moufty,  and  born  at  Paris 
in  1685.  He  early  difeoveted  a fprighily  benevolent 
difpotition,  and  his  penetration  and  aptnei's  foon  diftin- 
guiihed  itfeif  bv  the  fuccefs  of  Lis  iludies.  Claude  de 
Lifie,  father  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  gave  him 
the  fame  leftbns  in  geography  and  hiitory  which  he  had 
before  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  regent ; 
and  which  have  beeu  printed  in  feven  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  44  Abridgment  of  Univerfal  Hiftory.” 

On  quitting  college,  Henault  entered  the  Orator)', 
where  he  foon  attached  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  elo- 
quence : and,  on  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Rene,  reformer 
of  La  Trappc,  he  undertook  to  pronounce  his  pane- 
gyric ; which  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  father 
Maffilon,  he  quitted  the  Oratory  after  two  years, 
and  his  father  bought  lor  him,  of  marefchal  Vdleroi, 
the  44  lieutenance  dcs  chaflcs,'*  and  the  government  of 
Corbcil.  At  the  maiftutl’s  he  formed  connexions,  and 
even  intimate  fmudflups,  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
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Renault,  and  palTed  the  early  part  of  htrftfe  i’a  agreeable  amufe- 
— V—  rncnts,  and  in  the  livcliett  company,  without  having 
hit  religious  ftntiments  tainted*  He  associated  with 
the  wits  till  the  tlifpute  between  RnutTcau  and  de  U 
Mottc  foon  gave  him  a difgulk  for  thefe  trifling  fo- 
eictics.  In  1707,  he  gained  the  prize  of  eloquence 
at  the  French  Academy  ; and  another  next  year  at 
the  academy  det  jtux  Floraux.  About  this  time 
M.  Reaumur,  who  was  his  relation,  came  to  Paris, 
and  took  leflbnt  in  geometry  under  the  fame  mailer, 
Cuiiicc.  Hcnault  introduced  him  to  the  Abbe  Big- 
non,  and  this  was  the  Aril  Hep  of  his  iUultrious 
COlirfe*  In  1713  he  brought  a tragedy  on  the  Rage, 
under  the  dsgwifcd  name  of  FuCeiier.  As  he  was 
known  to  the  public  only  by  foine  {lighter  pieces, 
•*  Cornelia  the  Vcftal*'  met  with  no  better  fuccefa.  He 
therefore  locked  it  up  without  printing.  In  his  oid 
age  his  pain  m for  thefe  CubjefU  reviving,  and  Mr  Ho- 
race Walpole  being  at  Pans  in  1768,  and  having  form- 
ed a fricndlhip  with  him  as  one  of  the  moll  amiable  men 
of  bis  nation,  obtained  this  piece,  and  had  it  printed  at  a 
pteft  which  he  Irad  at  his  country  feat,  from  whence 
a beautiful  cdiiion  of  Lucan  had  before  illued.  In  1751 
M.  Hinault,  under  a borrowed  name,  brought  out  afe- 
ttond  tragedy,  intituled,  44  Manus/’  which  was  well  re- 
ceived and  printed.  He  had  been  admitted  tounfcllur 
in  parliament  in  1706,  with  a difpcnfatiou  on  account  of 
age;  and  in  t7icprcfldtntof  the  Arlichambtrol  inqueils. 
Thcfc  impoitant  places,  which  he  determined  to  All  in  a 
becoming  manner,  engaged  him  in  the  muflfolid  Rudies. 
The  excellent  work  of  M.  Domat  charmed  him,  and 
made  him  eager  to  go  bark  to  the  fountain  head.  He 
fpeut  fevcral  years  in  making  himfdf  mailer  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  ordonnances  of  the  French  king,  their 
cuftoms,  and  public  law.  M.  de  Morvitle,  procureur- 
general  of  the  great  council,  being  appointed  ambafla- 
dor  to  the  Hague  in  1718,  engaged  M.  Hcnault  to 
accompany  him.  His  pcrfonal  merit  foon  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  mofl  eminent  perfora- 
tes at  that  time  there.  The  grand  penflonary,  Hein- 
iius,  who,  under  the  exterior  of  Lacedemonian  ArnpU- 
city.  kept  up  all  the  haughtinefs  of  that  people,  loft 
with  him  all  that  hauteur  which  France  itftlf  had  ex- 
perienced from  him  in  the  negociationsof  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  agitation  which  all  France  felt  by  Law's 
fytlcm,  andtheconfcqucnt  fending  of  tire  parliament  into 
exile,  was  a trial  to  the  Wife  policy  of  the  prcAdent  H«- 
nault.  His  fricndlhip  for  the  Aril  prcAdent,  De  Mcf- 
mes,  led  him  to  fecood  all  the  views  of  that  great  rt.agi- 
Rrate : he  took  part  in  all  the  negociations,  and  was 
animated  purely  by  the  public  good,  without  any  pri- 
vate advantage.  On  tbe  death  of  the  cardinal  du  Buis, 
in  1723,  he  fuccccdcd  in  his  place  at  the  French  Aca 
demy.  Cardinal  Fleur y recommended  him  to  fuccced 
him  felt  as  director,  and  he  pronounced  the  cloge  of  M. 
de  Malezieux. 

Hiftory  was  M.  Hcnault’s  favourite  ftudy  ;.not  a bare 
collection  of  dates,  but  a knowledge  of  tire  laws  and  man- 
ners of  nations;  to  obtain  which  he  drew  inflru&ionfrom 
private  conver  fat  ions,  a method  he  fo  llrongly  recom- 
mends in  his  preface.  After  having  thus  difeufled  the  mud 
important  points  of  our  public  law,  he  undertook  to 
coUedt  and  publifh  the  refult  of  his  inquiries,  and  he  is 
dcfervcdly  accounted  the  firfl  framer  of  chronological 
abridgements ; in  which,  without  Hopping. at  detached 


fads,  he  attends  on!y  to  thofe  which  form  a chain  of  Hcnaofr. 
events  that  perfect  or  alter  the  government  and  charac-  ' T"" 
ter  of  a nation,  and  traces  only  the  fpriugs  which  exalt 
or  humble  a nation,  extending  or  contracting  the  (pace 
it  occupies  in  the  world.  His  work  has  had  the  for- 
tune of  thofe  literary  phenomena,  where  novelty  and 
merit  united  excite  minds  eager  after  glory,  and  Are  the 
ardour  of  young  writers  to  prcfn  after  a guide  whom 
few  can  overtake.  The  firft  edition  of  the  work,  the 
refult  of  40  years  reading,  appeared  in  1744,  under  the 
aufpiccs  of  the  chancellor  Dagucfleau,  with  the  modeft 
title  of  an  Juffay*  The  fucccfs  it  met  with  furprifed 
him.  He  made  continual  improvements  in  it,  and  it 
has  gone  through  nine  editions,  and  been  tranllatcd  in- 
to Italian,  Eiijvlilh,  and  Geiman,  and  even  into  Chincfe. 

As  the  bell  writings  are  not  fecure  from  ciiticifm,  and 
are  inJced  the  only  ones  that  defenre  ir,  the  author  read 
to  the  academy  of  Belles  Lcttres  a defence  of  his  a- 
bridgrment.  All  the  ages  and  events  of  the  French 
monarchy  being  prefent  to  his  mind,  and  his  imagina- 
tion and  memory  being  a vaft  theatre  whereon  he  be- 
held the  different  movements  and  parts  of  the  aftors  in 
the  fevcral  revolutions  he  determined  to  give  a fpeci- 
men  of  what  pall  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  reduce  into 
the  form  of  a regular  drama,  one  of  the  periods  of 
French  hillory,  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  which,  though 
happy  only  by  being  ftiort,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the 
moll  important  by  its  confequences,  and  mod  eafy  to 
be  confined  within  the  ftage  bounds.  His  friend  the 
chancellor  highly  approved  the  plan,  and  vrifhed  it  to 
be  printed.  It  accordingly  went  through  five  editions  ) 
the  harmony  of  dates  and  fads  is  cxatlly  ubferved  in  it, 
and  the  palhons  intcrcRcd  without  offence  to  hifloric 
truth. 

In  1755,  he  was  chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  Belles  Lcttres,  being  then  a member  of 
the  academies  of  Nanci,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The 
queen  appointed  him  fuperintendant  of  her  houfe.  Hia 
natural  fprightlinefs  relieved  her  from  the  ferious  at- 
tendance on  his  private  morning  ledurcs.  The  com* 
pany  of  perfons  moll  dillinguilhcd  by  their  wit  and 
birth,  a tabic  more  celebrated  for  the  choice  of  the 
guefls  than  its  delicacies,  the  little  comedies  fugg  tiled 
by  wit,  and  executed  by  reflections,  united  at  his  houfe 
all  the  pleafures  of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  life;  All 
the  members  of  this  ingenious  fociety  contributed  to 
render  it  agreeable,  and  the  prelident  was  not  behind 
any.  He  compofcd  three  comedies  : La  Petite  Mai • 

/*«.  La  Jaloux  de  Soi  mrme,  and  Le  Reveil  if  Epimenide. 

The  fubjett  of  the  UR  was  the  Cretan  philofophct, 
who  is  pretended  to  have  flept  27  years-  He  is  intro- 
duced fancying  that  he  had  flrpt  but  one  night,  and 
aflonilhed  at  the  change  in  the  age  of  all  around  him  ; 
he  miftakes  his  miftrcls  for  his  mother;  but  difeover- 
ing  hia  mitlakc,  offers  to  marry  her,  which  Ihe  refufes, 
though  he  Rill  continues  to  love  her.  The  queen  was 
particularly  pleated  with  this  piece.  She  ordered  the 
prcAdent  to  reflore  the  phUolophcr’s  miilrefs  to  Ike. 
former  youth  : he  introduced  Hebe,  and  this  cpifodc 
produced  an  agreeable  entertainment.  He  was  now 
in  fuch  favour  with  her  majefly,  that  on  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  M. 

Bernard  de  Cotihert  mailer  of  requefts,  and  the  fum. 
he  had  paid  for  it  being  loti  to  his  family,  Hcnault 
folicitcd  it  in  favour  of  fevcral  perfons,  till  at  lafl  the 
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queen  bellowed  it  on  himfelf,  and  confentcd  that  he 
R fhould  divide  the  profits  with  his  prcdeccffor’s  widow. 

> llttllc>‘  On  the  queen’s  death  he  held  the  fame  place  under  the 
dauphintf*. 

A delicate  conftitution  made  him  liable  to  much  ill- 
nefs;  *hich,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  ferenity  of 
his  mind.  He  made  feveral  journeys  to  the  waters  of 
I’lomhiercs:  in  one  of  thefe  he  viiited  the  depofed  king 
Stantibus  at  Luneville ; and  in  another  accompanied 
his  friend  the  marquis  de  Pauliny,  ambaffador  to  Swit- 
zerland. In  1763  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  morn- 
ing, after  a quiet  night,  he  felt  an  oppreffion,  which 
the  faculty  pronounerd  a fuffocating  cough.  His 
confcflor  being  Cent  to  him,  he  formed  his  refohition 
without  alarm.  He  has  fince  faid,  that  he  recalle&ed 
having  then  faid  to  himfelf,  11  What  do  I regret  ?" 
and  called  to  mind  that  faying  of  Madame  dc  Sevignc, 
**  1 leave  here  only  dying  creatures.”  He  received  the 
faersments.  It  was  believed  the  next  night  would  be 
his  lift  i blit  by  noon  next  day  he  was  out  of  danger. 
“ Now  (faid  he)  I know  what  death  is.  It  will  not 
be  new  to  me  any  more.”  He  never  forgot  it  during 
the  following  feven  years  of  his  life,  which,  like  all  the 
reft,  were  gentle  and  calm.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  of  Providence,  refigned  to  its  decrees,  offering 
to  the  Author  of  his  being  a pure  and  fincc re  devotion ; 
he  felt  his  infirmities  without  complaining,  and  per- 
ceived a gradual  decay  with  unabated  fintinefs.  He 
died  Dec.  24.  1771,  in  his  86th  year.  He  married  in 
1714a  daughter  of  M.  lc  Bas  dc  Montargis  keeper  of 
the  royal  treafure,  &c.  who  died  in  1728  without  lea- 
ving any  iffue. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  that  hath 
eleven  fidcs  and  as  many  angles. 

HENED- penny,  in  our  old  writers,  a cuftomary 
payment  of  money  inftcad  of  hens  at  Chriftmas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  a charter  of  king  Edward  III.  Mon. 
Angl.  tom.  ii.  p.  327*  Du-Cange  is  of  opinion  it  may 
be  hm-penny*  gaf/iiiagivm*  or  a compofition  for  eggs  $ 
but  Cowcl  thinks  it  is  mifprinted  hsned-fximy  for  heved* 
penny,  or  heart  penny. 

HENLEY,  a town  of  Oxfordfhirc  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a 
haudfnme  bridge.  It  fends  male,  corn,  and  other 
things,  to  London  in  barges.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Lat.  51.  34- 

Hen  ley,  a town  of  Warwick  (hire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Alne,  in  W.  Long.  1 . 45.  N.  Lat. 
52.  »8. 

Henley  (John),  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Orator  Henley.,  a very  lingular  character,  was  born  at 
Melton-Moubray,  Leiccfterlhire,  in  1691.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Simon  Henley,  and  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother’s  fide  (John  Dowel,  M.  A.),  were  both  vicars 
of  that  parifh.  Having  pafTed  his  cxercifes  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
with  the  particular  approbation  of  Mr  Field  MrSmales, 
and  the  mailer  of  the  college,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  firlt  defired  by  the  truftces  of  the 
fchooi  in  Melton  to  aflill  in,  and  then  to  take  the  di- 
-region  of  that  fchooi ; which  he  increafed  and  raifed 
from  a declining  to  a flouri  filing  condition.  He  ciU- 
blilhcd  here  a practice  of  improving  elocution  by  the 
public  fpeaking  of  pafTages  in  the  daffies.  morning  and 
afternoon,  as  well  as  orations,  &c.  Here  be  was  invited 
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by  a letter  from  (be  ftev.  Mr  Newcombe  to  be  a can-  H «&p, 
didatc  for  a frllowfhip  in  St  John’s  j but  as  he  had  long  w"v"*,< 
been  abfent,  and  therefore  lelfcned  his  per  tonal  iotereft, 
he  declined  appearing  for  it.  Here  likewife  he  began 
his  Univerfal  Grammar,”  and  finifhed  ten  languages, 
with  differtations  prefixed,  as  the  moll  ready  introduction 
to  any  tongue  whatever.  In  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
terval he  wrote  his  poem  on  “ Ell  her,”  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  town,  and  well  received.  He  was  ordain- 
ed a deacon  by  Dr  Wake,  then  bifiiop  of  Lincoln  $ and 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  was  admitted  to 
pricll's  orders  by  Dr  Gibfon,  his  fucccflbr  in  that  fee. 

He  formed  an  early  refolmion  to  improve  himfelf  in 
all  the  advantages  of  books  and  conversion  the  molt 
ertctftually,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  at  London.  But  be 
laid  the  bafis  of  future  proficiency  in  aflifting  at  the  cu- 
racy of  his  native  town  ; where  he  preached  many  occa- 
fional  ferraons,  particularly  one  at  the  aflizes  at  I^icef- 
tcr : he  then  gave  a voluntary  warning  for  the  choice 
of  a new  mailer  and  curate,  and  came  to  town  recom- 
mended by  above  30  letters  from  the  moll  confiderablc 
men  in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ; but 
againft  the  inclination  of  his  neighbours  and  his  fchooi, 
which  was  now,  ?s  from  his  firll  entrance  upon  it,  Hill 
advancing : and  his  method  being  cftablilhcd  and  ap- 
proved, one  of  his  own  fcholars  wab  appointed  to  fac- 
eted him.— In  town  he  published  feveral  pieces,  as  a 
translation  of  Pliny’s  Epiftles,  of  feveral  works  ot  Abbe 
Vertot,  of  Montfaucon't  Italian  Travels  in  folio,  and 
many  other  lucubrations.  His  moll  generous  patron 
was  the  cail  of  Macclesfield,  who  gave  him  a benefice 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  to  a refident  would 
have  been  above  80 1.  a- year;  he  had  likewife  a lecture 
in  the  city  ( and  preached  more  charity-fcrmons  about 
town,  was  more  numeroully  followed,  and  railed  more 
fur  the  poor  children,  than  any  other  preacher,  however 
dignified  or  diltinguifhed.  But  when  he  prefled  his 
dclirc  and  promife  from  a great  man  of  being  fixed  in 
town,  it  palled  in  the  negative.  He  took  the  people 
(it  feems)  too  much  from  their  parifh-churchcs  ; and  as 
he  was  not  fo  proper  for  a London  divine,  he  was  very 
welcome,  notwit hflanding  all  difficulties,  to  be  a rural 
pallor.  But  it  was  not  for  a fecond  ruftication,  as  he 
informs  us -j-,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the  fwains  of  \ Qratirj 
Arcadia  to  vifit  the  great  city  : and  as  he  knew  it  was 
as  lawful  to  take  a licence  from  the  king  and  parlia*Plx* 
ment  at  Hicks’s-hall  as  at  Doctors  Commons  (fince 
the  miuiftcrial  powers  of  this  kingdom  are  and  ought 
to  be  parliamentary  only),  he  freely,  without  compul- 
fioo,  or  being  defired  or  capable  of  being  compelled  to 
refide  in  the  country,  gave  up  his  benefice  and  lecture, 
certainties  for  an  uncertainty  ; believing  the  public 
would  be  a more  hofpitablc  protestor  of  learning  and 
fcience,  than  fome  of  the  upper  world  in  his  own 
order. 

Mr  Henley,  in  anfwcr  to  a cavil  (that  he  borrowed 
from  books),  propofed,  ” that  if  any  perfon  would  An- 
gle out  any  celebrated  difeourfe  of  an  approved  writer, 
dead  or  living,  and  point  out  what  he  thought  excel- 
lent in  it,  and  the  reafons  ; he  would  fubmtt  it  to  the 
world,  whether  the  mod  famed  compofition  might  not 
be  furpafled  in  their  own  excellency,  cither  on  that  or 
any  different  fubjetl.” 

Henley  preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  mat- 
ters, and  on  Wcdnefdays  upon  all  other  fcicnces.  He 
3 declaimed 
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declaimed  fome  year*  againft  the  greateft  perfons,  and 
occafionally,  fay*  Warburton,  did  Pope  that  honour. 
The  poet  in  return  thus  blazons  him  to  infamy  ; 

M But,  where  each  fcienee  lift*  if*  modem  type, 

•*  Hiflory  her  prt,  Divinity  hi*  pipe, 

•'  While  prana  PluWophy  rrpine*  to  (how, 

•*  Drfhoneft  Gjjht ! l-i«  hrecche*  rei.t  below  ; 

•*  Imhrown’d  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  (kind*, 

<*  Tuninj*  hi*  voice,  r*d  balancing  hi*  haul*. 

“ How  fluent  nonfcnfe  trickle*  from  hi.  t ngua! 

**  How  fwcet  the  period*,  neither  faid  nor  funj; ! 

" Still  brrak  the  leaches,  Henley  ! with  thy  Aram, 

« While  Kes’-et,  Hare,  and  Gihfon  preach  in  vain. 

“ o grrat  reftorer  of  the  good  oi  l ft»jre, 

“ preacher  a:  ottre  and  Zany  of  thy  age  \ 

*•  O worthy  thou  of  JBgyptv  *brdrt, 

'•  A decent  priefl  where  monkiet  were  the  god*  ! 

*’  But  Fatr  with  bitch* rs  plac'd  thy  Wieflljf  flail, 

« Mrck  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul  5 
* And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia’*  praife, 

« In  TnUnd'i,  Tindai's,  and  in  WuolDon'a  day*  " 

This  extraordinary  perfon  (who  died  OAober  14. 
1756)  (truck  medals,  winch  he  difperfed  as  tickets  to 
his  fuoferiber* : a flar  rifing  to  the  meridian,  with  this 
motto,  /id  fumma  ; and  below,  Jnveniem  viam , out  fa- 
dam.  Each  auditor  paid  1 a.  He  was  author  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Hyp  Do&or,  for  which  he 
had  tool,  a year  given  him.  Henley  ufed  every  Sa- 
turday to  print  an  advertifement  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, containing  an  account  of  the  fubjc&s  he  intended 
to  difeourfe  on  the  cofuing  evening  at  his  oratory  near 
Lmcoln’s-inn- fields,  with  a fort  of  motto  before  it, 
which  was  generally  a fneer  at  fome  public  tranfa&ion 
of  the  preceding  week.  Dr  Cobden,  one  of  Geo.  Il.’a 
chaplains,  having,  in  1748,  preached  a fermon  at 
St  James’s  from  thefc  words,  “ Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  (hall  be  eftabliftied 
in  rightcoufnefs  it  gave  fo  much  difpleafure,  that  the 
Doctor  was  llntck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains  ; and  the 
next  Saturday  the  following  parody  of  his  text  appear- 
ed as  a motto  to  Henley’s  advertifement  ; 

••  Away  Wirh  tic  wicked  before  tfe  king, 

“ And  away  with  ihe  wicked  behind  him; 

*•  H*t.  ihrcne  it  will  blcfs 
**  With  njrh'coufnef*, 

**  And  we  (ball  ki.ow  where  to  fin  1 him.” 

His  audience  was  generally  compofcd  of  the  lowed 
ranks  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  he  even  collected  an 
infinite  number  of  Ihoe-maker*.  by  announcing  that  he 
could  teach  them  a fpcedy  mode  of  operation  in  their 
bufirefs,  which  pro%rd  only  to  be,  the  making  of  fhocs 
by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  ready-made  boots. 

HENNA,  or  Almenna.  Sec  Lawsonia. 

IIENNEBERG,  a county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Thuringia,  on  the  well  by  Heffe,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
bithopnek  of  Wert  (burg,  and  on  the  eaft  by  that  of 
Bamberg.  It  abounds  in  mountains  and  woods  ; and 
it  is  populous,  and  pretty  fertile.  Mainingeo  is  the 
capital  town. 

Henneberc.  a town  *f  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  which  gives  title  to  a county  of  the  fame 
name  with  a rnftle.  E Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

HENNEBON,  a town  of  France  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  diccrfc  of  Vannes.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  mer- 
chants, and  is  fcated  on  the  river  Blavet,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  13.  N.  Lat  47.  4*. 

HKNOTICUM,  q.d.  “ reconciliative 

of  «•*£.  •«  I unite”),  in  church  hiftory,  a famous  edict  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  publiihed  A.  D.  4 82,  and  intended 
Vol.VIII.  Part  II. 


to  reconcile  and  reunite  the  Eutychians  with  the  Ca-  Hrnricians 
tholics.  It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means  of  |J 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Conftantlnople,  with  the  aflift-  Henry, 
ancc  of  the  friends  of  Peter  Mongus  and  Peter  TruUo.  * -f 
The  fting  of  this  edi£t  lies  here ; that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  bad  been  cna&ed  in  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Conftantinople,  Ephefus,  and  Chalcedon,  againft 
the  Arians,  Neftorians,  and  Entychiam,  without  ma- 
king any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.  It  is  in  form  of  a letter,  addrefled  by  Zeno  to  the 
bifhops,  pried  i,  monks,  and  people  of  Egypt  and  Li- 
bya. It  was  oppofed  by  the  catholics,  and  condemned 
in  form  by  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICIAN8,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a fe&  fo 
called  from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a monk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the  fuperllition  and 
vices  of  the  clergy.  For  this  purpofe  he  left  Laufaone 
in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from  different  places,  at 
length  fettled  at  Tholuufe  in  the  year  1 147,  and  there 
ezercifed  his  minifterial  fun&ion,  till  being  overcome  by 
the  oppofition  of  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairval,  and  con- 
demned by  pope  Eugenius  III.  at  a council  affembled 
at  Kheiras,  he  was  committed  to  a dofe  prifon  in  1 148, 
where  he  foon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  rcje&ed 
the  baptifm  of  infants  ; feverely  ccnfured  the  corrupt 
roannets  of  the  clergy  ; treated  the  fcftivals  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  held 
clandeftine  affcmblies  for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines. 

HENRY,  or  Cafe-Henry,  the  fouth  cape  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  entrance  of  Cbcfapeakbay.  W.  Long. 

74.  50.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

Henry,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  See  England, 

France,  and  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1056,  ftyled 
the  Great , was  memorable  for  his  quarrels  with  pope 
Gregory  II.  whom  at  one  time  he  depofed,  for  ha- 
ving prefumed  to  judge  his  fovereign  ; but  at  another, 
dreading  the  effects  of  the  papal  anathemas,  he  had 
the  weAnefs  to  fubmit  to  the  mod  humiliating  per- 
fonal  foliciutions  and  penances  to  obtain  abfolution  ; 
which  impolitic  meafure  increafcd  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  fuhjeCts : 
thus  circum danced,  he  reaffumed  the  hero,  but  too 
late  ; marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre- 
gory, depofed  him,  and  fet  up  another  pope.  Gre- 

?;ory  died  foon  after;  but  Urban  II.  and  Pafcal  II. 
ucceffively,  excited  his  ambitious  font,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  againft  him,  and  the  latter  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1 to6 ; and  he 
had  the  inhumanity  to  arreft  his  father,  and  to  de- 
prive him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV. 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities  (after  having  /ought 
62  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  he 
folicitcd  the  bifhop  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  nndcr- 
chaunter’s  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refufed.  He 
died  the  fame  year  at  Liege,  aged  35,  a martyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  fuperllition  of  the  age,  and  to  hi* 
own  bliod  confidence  in  favourites  and  miftVeffes. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France  (in  1589)  and  Navarre, 
juftty  ftyled  the  Great , was  the  fon  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  chief  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon  (fo  called 
from  a fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  maw- 
riage  with  the  beirefs  of  the  eftate).  His  mother  was 
3 E the 
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Henry,  the  daughter  of  Henry  d’Albert,  king  of  Navarre; 

*■  _ a woman  of  a mafculinc  genius ; intrepid,  fimple,  and 
ruflic  in  her  manners,  but  deeply  verfed  in  politics, 
and  a zealous  Proliant.  Forcfeeing  that  her  party 
would  want  fuch  a protettor  (for  her  hufband  was  a 
weak  indolent  prince),  fhc  undertook  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  hero  : his  diet  was  coarfe  ; his 
clothes  neat,  but  plain;  he  always  went  bare-headed  ; 
(he  fent  him  to  fchool  with  the  other  children  of  the 
fame  age,  and  actu’lomed  him  to  climb  the  locks  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country.  He  was  born  in  155  5 ; and  in  1 569,  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  dtcUied  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  the  Proteflants  at  Rochelle.  The  peace 
of  S Germain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Protefiant  intcrcft  to  court ; and  in  157a  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  filler  to  Charles  : X. 
king  of  France.  It  was  in  the  m:dft  of  the  rejoicing* 
for  thefc  nuptials  that  the  horrid  maflacre  of  Parrs 
took  place.  Henry  was  reduced,  bv  thin  infernal 
ftroke  of  falfc  policy,  to  the  aiiermitvc  of  changing 
his  religion  or  brinf  put  to  death : he  chofe  the  for- 
mer, and  was  detained  priforer  of  ftace  three  years. 
In  1 58?  he  made  Ids  efcape ; put  hitnfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  expohng  himfrlf  to  all  the 
rifts  and  fatigues  of  a religious  war,  often  in  want  of 
the  neccfTarics  of  life,  and  indurtng  all  the  hardfhips 
of  the  common  foldier:  hut  he  gained  a viftory  tilts 
year  at  Courtrns,  which  ellabliihcd  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Proteflants.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  111.  religion  was  urged  as  a pretext 
for  one  half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  re- 
ject him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.  A phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  fet 
up  againll  him ; but  his  mod  formidable  rival  was  the 
duke  de  Maycnne : however,  Henry,  with  few  friends, 
fewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a very  fmall 
army,  fupplied  every  want  by  his  a&ivrty  and  valour. 

• He  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  duke  ; particularly 
that  of  Ivri  in  159?,  memorable  for  his  heroic  admo- 
nition to  his  foldier » : “If  you  love  your  ertfigns, 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  hontur  and  glory.”  Paris  held  out  againff 
him,  notwtth (landing  his  fueotfles ; he  took  all  the 
fuburhs  in  one  day  ; and  might  have  reduced  the  city 
by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely  fufFercd  his  own 
army  to  relieve  the  befuged ; yet  the  bigot  ted  friars 
and  priclU  in  Paris  all  turned  foldier*.  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order ; and  made  daily  military  reviews 
and  proerflions,  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  cm 
cifix  in  the  other,  on  which  they  made  the  citizens 
fwcar  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry. 
The  fcarcity  of  provifiofls  in  Paris  at  lull  degenerated 
to  an  univerfal  famine ; bread  had  been  fold,  wh  Jrl 
any  remained,  for  a crown  the  pound,  and  at  hit  it 
was  made  from  the  bones  of  the  chvrnd-houfe  of  St 
Innocents ; human  flefh  became  the  food  of  the  ob- 
ilinate  Parifians,  and  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  children.  In  fine,  the  duke  of  Maycnne.  feeing 
that  neither  Spain  nor  the  league  would  ever  grant 
him  the  crown,  determined  to  aflifl  in  giving  it  to  the 
lawful  heir.  He  en;-ngrd  the  dates  to  hold  a con* 
fercoce  with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties;  which  ended 
in  Henry’s  abjuration  of  the  Protefiant  religion  at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  eonferntion  ct  Chartres  in  1 393. 
The  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him  ; in 
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1596,  the  duke  of  Maycnne  was  pardoned  ; and  in  Heary. 
1598,  peace  w-as  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  now  w< 
fhowed  himtclf  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  his 
encouragement  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  ma- 
nufacture*. and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity 
and  found  teaming  of  every  country  : but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Komifli  bigotry  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  dctlroyed;  fcarce  a year  palfed  with- 
out fomc  attempt  being  made  on  this  real  father  o t his 
people  ; and  at  laft  the  monfter  Ravaillac  ftabbed  him 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  llreets  of  Paris,  on 
the  14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age 
and  2 2d  of  his  reign. 

H i. x r v VIII.  king  of  England,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Henry  VII.  by  Efzabcth  the  eldefi  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  He  wan  bom  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
2*ih  of  June  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  3562,  he  was  creat'd  prince  of  Wales; 
aud  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  prince  Arthur ’s  widow,  the  Pipe  having 
granted  a difpenffttion  for  that  purpofe.  Henry  VI II. 
acceded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  2 2d  of  April  tjfcg  ar d his  marriage  with  Cl- 
tharine  war*  folemnixcd  about  two  mouth*  after.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of 
his  kintrd  mi  curirdy  to  h's  miuifters ; and  fproi  hi* 
time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  brils,  concerts,  and  other 
cxprnlive  amufements.  We  arc  told  that  he  was  fo 
extravagant  in  his  plrafmvs,  that,  in  a very  fliort 
time,  he  entirely  ill  (floated  1^03,000 1.  which  his  fa- 
ther had  henrded.  This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of 
his  favourite  diveefions.  Nevcrthelcfs  he  was  not  fo 
totally  abforbed  in  pkafure,  but  be  found  leifure  to 
facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  people  two  of  hf« 
father’s  minitlcrs,  Empfon  and  Dudley.  A hoofe  in 
London,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  ihefe, 
was  in  1510  given  -to  Thomas  Wolfcy,  who  was  now 
the  king’s  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began 
to  infinuatc  hitr.felf  into  Hcnr)’s  favour.  In  1513, 
he  became  prime  minificr,  and  from  that  moment 
governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with  abtolutc  power. 

In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  agrinfl  France,  gamed 
the  battle  of  Spura.  and  took  the  towns  of  Tcroucnne 
and  Tournay  s but  before  he  embarked  his  troop*,  he 
beheaded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  con- 
fined in  the  tower  In  1521,  he  farr (freed  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  rrfentmeot  of  hr*  prime  miniilfcr 
Wolfe),  and  the  fame  year  obtained  from  the  Tope  the 
title  of  Defender  ef  the  Faith . 

Henry,  having  been  18  years  married,  grew  tired 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  year  1527  refolved  to  obtain  a 
divorce  ; but  after  marry  fruitlrfs  felicitations,  find- 
ing it  impoflible  to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  annul  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Ann  Bullcn  in 
the  year  1531.  During  this  interval  his  favourite 
Wolfcy  was  difgraced,  and  died  ; Henry  threw  off 
the  Papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Proteflants  for  he- 
refy.  In  Ijty,  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thom  si  More, 

Fifher,  and  other*,  for  denying  his  fuprctnacy,  and 
fupprelfVJ  all  the  lefTer  monalterirs. 

His  moll  farred  mijcily,  having  now  pofieffcd  his 
fccond  q'leen  about  fir-  years,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  lady  Jane  Seymour.  Ann  Bullen  was  accufcd 
of  adultery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  perfous : Ihe  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  May, 
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Hcrary*  1536*  He  married  Jane  Seymore  the  day  following. 

■'  *"  In  1537*  he  put  to  death  five  of  the  noble  family  of 
Kildare,  at  a terror  to  the  Iriih,  of  whofc  difloyalty 
he  had  fomc  apprehenfions ; and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing lie  executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  perfons  of  diflin&ion,  for  the  foie  crime  of  cor- 
refponding  with  cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  1539* 
he  fupprefied  all  the  manalleries  in  England,  and 
ft  i zed  their  revenues  for  his  own  ufe.  The  queen  ha- 
ving died  in  childbed,  he  this  year  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Ann  of  Cleves  : but  difliking  her  perfon,  imme- 
diately determined  to  be  divorced;  and  his  obfequious 
parliament  and  convocation  unanimoufly  pronounced 
the  marriage  void,  for  reafons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  : but  this  was  not  all ; Henry  was  fo  incenfed 
with  his  miniitcr  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negotiating  this  match,  that  lu:  tcvenged  himfclf 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540.  A few  days  af- 
ter Cromwell’s  death,  fevcral  perlons  were  burnt  for  de- 
nying the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  other  articles  of  hcrefy. 

His  ro  jelly  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himfclf  with  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  How- 
ard, niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  declared 
queen  in  Auguft  1540;  but  they  had  been  privately 
married  feme  time  before.  Henry,  it  feems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  daily  bleiled 
Cod  for  his  prefent  felicity  ; but  that  felicity  was  of 
Ihort  duration ; he  had  not  been  married  above  a year, 
before  the  queen  was  accufed  of  frequent  proftitution, 
both  before  and  fincc  her  marriage*:  ihc  coiifcifcd  her 

fjuilt,  and  was  beheaded  in  February  1542*  In  Ju- 
y 1 $43,  he  married  his  futh  wife,  the  lady  Catha- 
rine Parr,  the  widow  of  John  Ncvil  lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  1 $47  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormities : but  finding  himfclf  now  approach 
towards  dittidution,  he  made  his  will;  and,  that  the 
la  ft  fcenc  of  hit  life  might  rc(?mbk  the  reft,  he  deter- 
mined to  er.d  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  of 
his  heft  iiiends  aud  moil  faithful  fobjcCis,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  ton  the  carl  of  Surrey.  The  carl 
was  beheaded,  on  the  19th  of  January  ; and  the  duke 
, was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  29th,  but  fortunate- 
ly cfcaped  by  the  king’s  death  on  the  28th.  They 
were  condemned  without  the  ftiadow  of  a crime  ; hut 
Henry's  political  real'on  for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  apprehenfion  that,  if  they  were  flittered  to 
furvivc  him,  they  would  countered  fomc  of  his  regu- 
lations in  religion,  and  might  be  trouhlcfomc  to  his 
fon.  Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January  1547,  in 
the  yOih  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  W mdfor. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  the 
fads  above  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his  virtue*.  Bilhop 
Burnet  fayr,  14  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  than  the  good  princes."  He  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges, that  44  be  is  to  he  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes;"  but  adds,  41  I cannot  rank  hiru  with  the 
word."  Sir  Walter  K:deigh,  with  infinitely  more 
juttice,  fays,  44  If  all  the  pictures  ami  patterns  of  a 
me  rcilds  prince  were  loll  to  the  world,  they  might 
apaiu  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
king."  He  was  indeed  a mcrtilcfs  tyrant,  a feurvy 
politician,  a fooliQi  bigot,  a horrible  afiaffin.  See 
England,  u°  253 — 292. 
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Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  an  Engtilh  hiftorian,  of  Henry, 
the  1 2th  century,  was  cauon  of  Lincoln,  and  after-  1 

wards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  t.  A 
hi  (lory  of  England,  which  ends  with  the  year  1154. 

2.  A continuation  of.that  of  Bede.  3.  Chronological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.  4.  A fmail  treatife 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world.  5,  Several  books  of 
epigrams  and  love*  verfes.  6.  A poem  on  herbs  ; all 
which  are  written  in  Latin.— — ~ His  invocation  of 
Apollo  and  the  goddeffes  of  Tcmpe,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  poem  on  herbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a 
fpccimcn  of  his  poetry. 

Vsti.m  rnigne  parens,  he  barum  PhoeSe  feperror, 

Vofqae,  quibus  reforunt  Tcmpe  jocuft,  Dcx  ! 

Si  mihi  kit  a prim  hedcra  floreme  paraitu, 

Ltce  mco*  fioro,  ferte  panta  ftro. 

//jsivjrr  of  Sufa , in  Latin  de  Segvjio,  a famous  ci- 
vilian and  cannnitl  of  the  13th  century,  acquired  fuch 
reputation  hy  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  the  fount 
and  fpkuJor  of  the  law.  He  was  archbiThop  of  Em- 
brim  about  the  year  1258,  and  cardinal  bilhop  of 
Ollia  in  1 262.  He  wrote  A fumntary  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law  ; and  a commentary  on  the  hook  of  the  de:retaJjt 
compofed  by  order  of  Alexander  IV. 

Hr.NKTtbe  Minfrrl,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry,  an 
ancient  Scottish  author,  dittinguiftied  by  no  particular 
furnamc,  but  well  known  as  the  compofer  of  an  hifto- 
rical  poem  reciting  the  atchicvcmcnts  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  This  poem  continued  for  fevcral  centuries 
to  be  in  great  repute;  but  afterwards  funk  into  neglect, 
until  very  lately  that  it  has  been  again  rcleafed  from 
its  obfeurity  by  a very  neat  and  corrcA  edition  pub- 
liihed  at  Perth  under  the  infpc&ion  and  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Duchan. 

It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  time  in  which 
this  poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  as  the 
two  authors  who  mention  him  fpcak  fomewh.it  diffe- 
rently. Demplier,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Lit  century,  fays  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1361  : but 
Major,  who  was  born  in  the  ytar  1446,  fays  that  he 
compofed  his  book  during  the  time  of  his  infancy, 
which  we  mull  therefore  fuppofe  to  have  been  a few 
years  pofterior  to  1446  ; for  if  it  had  been  compofed 
that  very  year,  the  circumttance  would  probably  have 
been  mentioned.  A*  little  can  we  fuppofe,  from  Mr 
Hempfter’a  words,  that  Henry  was  born  in  1361  ; for 
though  he  fays  that  he  lived  in  that  year,  we  mull  na- 
turally imagine  rather  that  he  wa>;  then  come  to  the 
years  of  maturity,  or  began  to  diltinguifti  himfclf  in 
the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  bom  at  that  time. 

The  author  of  the  diftertation  on  his  life,  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  the  following  manner  : 44  It  is  not  indeed 
impoflibic  that  he  might  be  bom  in  or  about  that  year 
( 1361 ).  In  the  time  of  Major’s  infancy  he  might  be 
about  83  years  of  age.  In  that  cafe,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age  to  collect  and 
put  iir  order  the  detached  pieces  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Wallace,  which  he  had  probably  compofed  in  tbofe 
parts  i»f  the  country  where  the  incidents  were  faid  to 
have  happened." 

Wc  arc  entirely  ignorant  of  the  family  from  which 
Henry  was  defeended  ; though,  from  his  writings,  we 
fliould  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  lie  had  received  a liberal 
education.  In  them  he  difeovtrs  fome  knowledge  in 
3 E 2 divinity, 
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Hear 7.  divinity,  clafUcal  hiftory,  and  aftronomy,  as  wrrll  as  of 
* the  language*.  In  one  place  he  boafts  of  his  celibacy, 
which  teem*  to  indicate  hi*  having  engaged  himf'lf  in 
fomc  of  the  religious  order*  of  that  age.  From  what 
Major  fays  further  of  him,  we  may  fuppofc  hia  profeffiem 
to  have  been  that  of  a travelling  bard;  though  it  dot* 
sot  appear  that  he  was  (killed  in  muftc,  or  had  no  other 
profeffion  than  that  jutl  mentioned.  Hi*  being  blind 
from  his  birth,  indeed,  makes  this  not  improbable ; 
though  even  this  circumfUocc  is  not  incoafiilent  with 
the  fippofiti  >ft  of  hi*  being  a religious  mendicant. 
'•The  particular* (fays  Major)  which  he  heatd  related 
by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the  vulgar  verfe,  in  which 
he  excelled.  13y  reciting  hia  biliorie*  before  prince* 
or  great  men,  he  gained  his  food  and  raiment,  of 
which  he  wub  worthy  " It  is  thus  probable  that  he 
would  be  a frequent  vifitor  at  the  Scotlilh  court ; and 
would  be  ma  'k  welcome  by  thofe  great  famlirs  who 
could  boaft  of  any  alliance  with  the  hero  himfelf,  or 
took  pleafurtf  in  hearing  his  exploits  or  thofe  of  his 
Companions 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his  hiftprics. 
Major  inform'  us  only  that  4*  he  docs  not  believe  every 
thing  that  he  fin-1*  in  fuch  writings*/'  but  fiom  other 
tcAimonics  it  appears,  that  he  coufukcd  the  very  bell 
authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though, 
according  to  the  moll  early  account  of  Henry,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  keen  at  hall  56  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallace  that  Henry  was  born  ; yet  he  is  (aid  to  have 
confulted  with  frvcral  of  the  defccndants  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  that  hero  while  he  achie- 
ved hi*  mod  celebrated  exploits  and  who  were  A ill 
capable  of  afeertaining  the  veracity  of  what  he  pubhlh- 
cd.  The  principal  of  thefe  were  Wallace  of  Craigic 
and  Liddle  of  that  Ilk  ; who,  he  fays,  prrfuadcd  him 
to  omit  in  his  hiftory  a circumllance  which  he  ought 
to  have  inferted.  Be  Tides  thefe,  he  confulted  w ith  the 
principal  people  of  the  kingdom  ; and  he  utterly  de- 
claims the  idea  of  haviog  adhered  entirely  to  any  un- 
written tradition,  or  having  been  prumifed  any  reward 
for  what  he  wrote.  His  chief  authority,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  a Latin  hiftory  of  the  exploits 
of  Sir  William,  written  pailly  by  Mr  John  Blair  and 
partly  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  the  hero  himfelf.  Hairy's  account  of  thefe 
two  authors  is  to  the  following  purpofe  : H They  be- 
came acquainted  with  Wallace  when  the  latter  was 
only  about  16  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a Hudcnt 
at  the  fcLool  of  Dundee  ; and  their  acquaintance  with 
him  continued  till  hit  death,  which  happened  in  his 
29th  year.  Mr  John  Blair  went  from  the  fchool*  in 
Scotland  to  Pari*,  where  he  ftudied  fome  time,  and 
received  pi  iefts  order*.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1296,  where  he  joined  Wallace,  who  was  bravely  af* 
ferting  the  liberth  * of  his  country.  Mr  Thomas  Gray, 
who  was  parfon  of  Libbcrton,  joined  Wallace  at  the 
fame  time.  They  were  men  of  great  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity, zealous  for  the  f.ecdom  of  Scotland;  and  were 
prefent  with  Wallace,  and  afiitliog  to  him,  in  mod  of 
his  military  enterprifes.  They  were  all'o  his  fpiriiua) 
eounfcllors,  and  adminifterrd  to  him  godly  comfort. 
The  hiftory  written  by  thefe  two  clergymen  was  at- 
teftedby  William  Sinclair  bilhopof  Dunkeld,  who  had 
himfelf  been  witnefs  to  many  of  Wallace’s  adioni. 
The  biihop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to  have  fent 
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their  book  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the 
fandion  of  the  pope’*  authority." 

The  book  which  Henry  thus  appeal*  to  at  his  prin- 
cipal authority  is  now  loft,  fo  that  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  compaiing  it  with  what  he  has  written.  The 
character  given  by  Dempfttr  of  Henry,  however,  is 
inoie  favourable  than  that  by  Mjor.  He  tell*  u«,  that 
" he  was  blind  from  his  birth;  a man  of  lingular  happy 
genius  ; he  was  indeed  another  Homer,  lie  did  great 
honour  to  his  native  country,  and  raifed  it  above  what 
wa*  common  to  it  in  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  the  ver- 
nacular verfe,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
books,  of  the  deeds  of  William  Wallace."  In  this 
account  there  is  a miltake ; for  the  poem  contains 
eleven  or  twelve  books:  but  Dcinplter,  who  wrote  in 
a foreign  country,  and  had  not  a printed  copy  of 
Henry’s  work  by  him  when  he  wrote  his  culogtum,  is 
excufakle  in  a miltake  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  his  poetical  mriit,  it  mull  undoubt- 
edly rank  very  far  below  that  of  Homer;  whom  indeed 
he  fcarccly  rcfcmblct  in  any  other  refpefts  than  that  he 
went  about,  as  Homer  is  laid  to  have  done,  reciting 
the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
was  blind.  In  this  LA  circumllance,  however,  he  was 
ftill  worfc  than  Horner ; for  Henry  was  born  blind, 
but  Homer  became  blind  after  he  had  been  advanced 
in  years.  Hence  Henry,  even  fuppoling  hi*  genius  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  mull  have  lain  un- 
dei  great  difad  vantages ; and  thefe  are  very  evident  in 
his  works.  The  deferiptive  pins  are  evidently  defi- 
cient, and  the  allufions  taken  principally  from  the  way 
in  which  nature  affects  thofe  fenfe*  of  which  he  was 
poffeftcd.  Thus,  fpcalcing  of  the  month  of  March,  he 
Calls  it  the  month  of  right  digejhon,  from  the  fuppofed 
fermentation  then  begun  iu  the  earth.  Of  April  he  fays 
that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  has  obtained  a power  of 
producing  its  different  vegetables  ; and  of  this  produc- 
tive power  he  appears  to  have  been  more  fcniiblc  than 
of  the  effects  which  commonly  ltrike  us  molt  fcnlibly. 
'*  By  the  working  of  nature  (lays  he),  the  fields  arc 
again  clothed,  and  the  woods  acquire  their  worthy 
weed  of  green.  May  brings  along  with  it  great  cclef- 
tial  gbdocls.  The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  the 
tender  green."  In  another  place  he  defer ibes  the 
deity  of  fome  river,  whom  he  calls  Nymphetu,  “ build- 
ing hia  bo  «er  with  oil  and  halm,  fulfilled  ot  Tweet  odour.'* 
By  rcafon  of  thefe  difadvantages,  he  fcldom  makes  ufe 
of  fimtlies  with  which  Homer  abounds  fo  much  ; and 
few  miraculous  intcrpvfiriuns  are  to  be  found  in  hia 
poem,  though  the  prophecies  of  Tnoroas  Lermonr, 
commonly  called  The  Rhymer , and  a prophetic  dream 
of  Wallace  himfelf,  arc  introduced,  as  well  as  the  ghott 
of  Fawdon,  a traitor  who  had  joined  Wallace,  and 
whom  the  latter  in  a fit  of  palfion  hid  kdled.  In 
other  rcfpetlt.  the  fame  incxtinguiftublc  thirft  of  blood 
which  Homer  aferibes  to  his  hero  A chi  Iks  is  alcribcd 
to  Wallace,  though  in  all  probability  the  mind  of 
Wallace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  of  fuch 
fentiments.  A vafl  degree  of  courage  and  perfonat 
ilrcngth  are  aferibed  to  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  arc  in  effect  transferred  tt> 
a lmgic  per  Ton.  As  long  as  he  is  invcllcd  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  arc  victorious  and  irrcliitible ; 
when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  cnflavcd  and  undone. 
After  Aruggling  for  fomc  time  againit  an  inveterate 
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and  powerful  faction,  difdaining  to  feign  fubmiflion, 
be  is  taken  by  tteachery,  and  diet  a martyr  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  The  poem,  on  the  whole,  it 
valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  trace,  by  it* 
means,  the  progirfs  which  the  Euglilh  language  had 
made  at  t!ut  time  in  Scotland  ; the  manner*  of  the 
Scot*  in  that  age  ; a*  the  favourite  drefs  of  green 
which  at  that  time  was  the  tufte  of  the  inhabitant*  of 


till  the  Engliih  ambaflador  arrived,  but  diftinguiffied  Henry, 
him  from  the  reft  by  having  a canopy  carried  over  his 
head  at  the  proccfljjn,  fupported  by  the  lairds  of  Ccfs- 
ford,  Buccleugh,  Duddope,  and  Traquair.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  with  great  magnilicence  j after 
which  the  arabalTadors  preferred  their  gift*.  That 
from  the  United  States  was  the  moft  valuable.  It 
contifted  of  two  gold  cups  worth  12,400  crowns,  with 


Scotland,  dec.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
relation?,  it  is  impcfiiblc  to  fuppofc  any  other  thing 
than  that  they  are  partly  true  and  partly  falfe.  The 
general  thread  of  the  ftory  may  undoubtedly  be  looked 
upon  to  be  genuine,  though  cmbedlifficd  with  poetical 
fictions  and  exaggerations ; and  his  conftant  appeals  to 
the  book  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  now  loft, 
mult  be  looked  upon  as  a ftrong  teftim,  ny  in  his  favour: 
for  we  cannot  fuppofc  that  at  the  lime  he  lived,  when 
we  may  fa y that  the  t ran  fad  ions  which  he  relates  were 
Tccent,  he  would  have  had  the  confidence  to  appeal  to 
a took  which  had  not  been  generally  known  to  hive 
an  cxifttnee  ; and  its  being  now  loft  can  never  he  any 
argument  againft  it,  when  we  coniidcr  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  preferring  books  before  the  invention  of 
printing ; the  confulions  in  which  Scotland  was  fre- 
quently involved  ; and  that  the  exploit*  of  Wallace, 
who  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a kind  of  rival  to 
the  great  Bruce,  could  not  be  fo  agreeable  to  the 
court  as  tbofe  of  the  more  fucoeUful  hero  ; and  there- 
fore the  luftory  of  them  might  be  fuficred  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  though  written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a 
moft  ridiculous  poem  in  that  language  on  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  has  been  pitferveJ  to  this  day. 

ffs war  PritueoJ  {Valet,  eldcft  Ion  of  king  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  by  hi*  queen  Anne  lifter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  moft  accomplice d princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February  1594.  The  birth  of  the  prince  was  announ- 
ced by  cmbaffics  to  many  foreign  powcis,  with  invi- 
tations to  he  prifcni  at  the  ceremony  of  hi*  baplilm, 
which  wa6  thus  delayed  for  a conlidvrablc  time.  Mr 
Peter  Young,  who,  along  with  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  had  been  preceptor  to  his  majefty,  was 
Cent  to  the  courts  of  Demnaik,  Biunfwic,  and  Mec- 
klenburg, the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  being  gnat  grand- 
father to  the  prince  by  the  mother's  fide  ; lire  laird  of 
Ealt  Weems  to  France  and  England  ; and  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  and  captain  Murray  provoft  of  St  Andrew’s, 
to  the  States  General,  who  at  that  time  were  ftrug- 
gling  again  ft  the  Spanifh  tyranny,  and  not  yet  declared 
a free  llate.  All  thefe  ambaflador*  were  cordially  re- 


ft box  of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  400 
ounces,  containing  belides  the  grant  of  a penfron  of 
50 QJ  florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  Eng- 
lift*  ambaflador  gave  a cupboard  of  place  curioufly 
wrought,  and  valued  at  3000 1.  fterling;  and  the  Daniil* 
ambaflidor  two  gold  chains,  one  for  the  queen  and 
another  for  the  prince.  The  baptifm  was  celebrated 
on  the  6lh  of  September  1 594,  and  the  child  named 
Frederick- Henry  and  Henry  Frederick. 

The  young  prince  wa»  now  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  carl  of  Mar,  who  was  a ffilled  in  this  important 
charge  by  Annablla  countef*  dowager  of  Mar,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Murray  of  Tullibardinc,  and  paternal 
anctllor  of  the  prefect  duke  of  Athol.  This  lady  was 
remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  her  temper,  fo  that  the 
prince  met  with  little  indulgence  while  under  her  tui- 
tion; notwithftanding  which,  he  ffiowed  great  affe&iai 
fur  his  governefs  all  the  time  fhe  had  the  care  of  him* 
Next  year,  however  (1595),  the  qucco  engaged  the 
chancellor,  lord  Thirleftanc,  in  a fcheme  to  get  the 
prince  into  her  own  power;  but  the  king  having  found 
mean*  to  diifuade  her  maiefty  from  the  attempt,  fhowed 
afterwards  fuch  marks  of  difpleafure  to  the  chancellor, 
that  the  latter  fell  iuto  a languishing  diforder  and  died 
of  grief. 

In  his  Gxth  year  prince  Henry  was  committed  to 
the  care  uf  Mr  Adam  Newton  1 Scutfmaa,  eminently 
lkiUed  in  moft  branches  of  literature,  but  particularly 
diltinguiffied  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 
Under  bit  tutorage  ihe  prince  foon  made  great  progref* 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge; infomuch  that  before  he  hid  completed  his  lixtH 
year  his  father  wrote  for  his  ufc  the  treatife  iotitled 
BafiRkon  Diron,  thought  to  be  the  bell  of  all  his  works. 

In  his  feventh  year,  prince  Henry  began  his  corre- 
fpondencc  with  foreign  powers.  His  nrll  letter  wit 
to  the  States  of  Holland  ; in  which  he  exprcflVd  hit 
regard  and  gratitude  for  the  good  opinion  they  had 
conceived  ol  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
by  feveral  pci  Tons  who  had  vihted  th.it  country  ; con- 
cluding with  a requeft  that  they  would  make  ufc  of 
his  intcrcft  with  hi*  father  in  whatever  he  could  fcrv< 


ceivtd,  and  others  appointed  in  return  except  by  the  them,  promiling  alfo  his  fervice  in  every  other  refped 
courts  of  France  and  i n^land.  Henry  IV.  at  that  in  which  he  could  be  ulVfut,  until  he  fltould  be  able  to 


time  king  of  Fiance,  though  the  Scots  ambaflador  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  own  fervants,  neither  made 
any  prefent,  nor  appointed  an  ambaiTidur.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  defigned  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner  till 
ffic  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  Henry  ; after  which  ffie 
honoured  James  by  appointing  an  ambaflador  of  very 
high  rank,  Robert  earl  of  Suflcx.  This  ambaflador, 
however,  was  fo  long  of  making  his  appearance,  that 
the  queen  imagined  the  ceremony  would  be  over  before 
his  arrival ; for  which  rcafon  fhe  lent  a miflagc  to  the 
earl,  commanding  him  in  that  cate  not  to  enter  Scot- 
land nor.  deliver  her  prcfcot.  But  James  had  been 
more  obftquious;  and  not  only  dtlayed  the  ceremony 


give  farther  inltances  of  his  good-will  and  affedion. 

At  this  early  period  the  prince  began  to  add  to  hit 
literary  accompliffimcots  fomc  of  the  more  martial  kind, 
fuch  as  riding,  the  cxercife  of  the  bow,  pike,  & c.  as 
well  as  the  ufc  of  6re*-arms  ; and  indeed  fuch  was  the 
attachment  he  Ibowed  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  to 
military  excrcifcs,  that  had  he  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  there  can  fcarce  be  a doubt  that  lie  would 
have  diftinguithed  himfclf  in  a moft  eminent  manner. 
In  all  his  excrcifcs  he  made  furpriflng  progrefs  ; and 
not  only  in  tbofe  of  the  military  kind,  hut  in  fmging, 
dancing,  fltc.  On  his  ninth  birth-day  he  Ant  a letter 
in  Latin  to  the  king,  informing  him  that  he  had  read 
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the  third  book  of  Pliardrm’s  From  Otclands  he  removed  the  fame  year  to  Nonfuch 


Henry*  over  Terence's  Iltcyra, 

Fables,  and  two  books  of  Cicero's  Epillles ; and  that 
now  he  thought  himfelf  capable  of  performing  fomc- 
thing  in  the  commendatory  kind  of  epillles,  His  ac- 
complishments wefe  foon  fpokcit  of  in  foreign  countries; 
and  thefe,  along  with  the  general  fufpicion  that  James 
favouied  the  Catholic  paity,  probably  induced  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into 
his  hands.  With  this  view  he  propofed,  that  it  James 
would  entruft  him  with  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  he  would  advance  fuch  furas  of  money  as  would 
effetlually  eftablith  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  This 
happened  a little  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth;  but 
James,  uolwithftanding  his  ambition  to  poffeft  the  crowu 
of  England,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  altogether  certain, 
with  Hood  the  temptation.  He  alleged,  that  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  him,  as  a father,  to  allow  his  fon  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  a doctrine  which  he 
himfelf  did  not  believe  : and  even  though  he  lliuuld 
act  in  his  private  capacity  in  fuch  an  unnatural  manner, 
he  could  not  anfwcr  for  it  to  the  nation,  he  being 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  the  kingdom  at  large 
much  Snterclled  in  whatever  concerned  him.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  England,  James  was  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland  in  filch  hade,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
take  a perfonil  leave  of  his  fon,  aud  theicforc  did  fo 
by  letter,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  priuce  in  Latin. 
The  queen,  however,  who  had  been  deli  red  to  follow 
the  king  to  London  in  three  weeks,  but  to  leave  the 
prince  in  Scotland,  thought  proper  to  make  another 
attempt  to  get  her  fon  into  her  own  power.  With 
this  view  fhe  took  a journey  to  Stirling,  where  the 
prince  refided,  but  was  oppofed  in  her  detigna  by  the 
friends  of  the  houfc  of  Mar  ; and  this  affetied  her  fo 
much,  that  Ihe  mi  fear  tried  of  a child  of  which  Die  was 
then  pregnant.  The  king,  hearing  of  this  misfortune, 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  delivered  to  his  mother  ; but 
refufed  to  iudift  any  puniftiment  on  the  earl  of  Mar, 
which  the  queen  in  lifted  upon,  that  nobleman  having 
been  with  the  king  at  London,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  whole  affair.  Inftcad  of  punifhing  him,  there- 
fore, he  caufcd  him  to  be  acquitted  by  an  atft  of  the 
public  council  at  Stirling;  inveiled  him  with  the  order 
of  the  garter  ; made  him  a grant  of  fcvcral  abbey  and 
other  church  lands;  and  railed  him  to  the  poll  of  lord 
high  treafurer  after  the  difgracc  of  the  earl  of  Somer* 
fet ; in  which  employment  he  continued  till  he  could 
no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  his  ofhee  through  age 
and  infirmity. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  (1603)  prince 
Henry  was  inveiled  with  the  order  of  the  garter;  alter 
which  he  was  prefented  to  the  queen  in  Ins  robes,  and 
greatly  commended  by  all  who  law  him  on  account  of 
his  majeftic  carriage  and  religious  behaviour  at  the 
altar,  as  well  as  the  quicknefc  of  hi«  under  (landing  aud 
ready  anfwers.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London 
on  account  of  the  plague,  he  re’tircd  to  Otclands,  a 
royal  palace  near  Wcybridgc  in  Surrey,  where  a fepa- 
rate  household  was  appointed  for  him  and  his  filler 
Elizabeth.  The  appointment  confuted  at  firft  of  70 
fervants,  of  whom  22  were  to  be  above  Hairs  and  48 
below.  In  fame  weeks  the  number  was  augmented  to 
104,  of  whom  51  were  above  (lairs  and  53  below  ; but 
befu/e  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  augmented  to 
141,  of  whom  36  were  above  Hairs  and  85  below. 


in  Surrey,  and  from  tlvcncc  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
he  refided  till  Michaelmas  1604;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  houfe  at  Otclands,  hi»  fervants  having  all 
this  time  been  kept  on  board-wages. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age*  Iirnry  began  to 
(how  a wonderful  defire  of  becoming  mailer  of  all  thofe 
accompli  fitments  which  are  nectlTary  to  conflitute  a 
great  prince-  Without  de filling  from  h's  attention  to 
polite  literature,  he  applied  himfelf  in  the  mod  ardu- 
ous manner  to  the  knowledge  of  naval  and  military 
affair*.  To  give  him  the  fiill  rudiments  of  the  former, 
a fmall  vcflcl  was  eonllruftcd  28  feet  long  and  1 2 h-oad, 
curiotifly  painted  and  carved ; on  board  of  which  he 
embarked  with  fcvcral  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
failed  down  as  far  as  Paul’s  Wharf,  where,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  he  baptu.d  it  by  the  name  of  the  V if  dim. 
Mr  IMt  the  builder  of  this  (hip  was  recommended  to 
the  prince  by  the  high  admit ul  in  inch  ttrong  terms, 
that  his  highnefs  took  him  immcuiat.dy  into  his  fcrvicc, 
and  continued  his  favour  to  him  as  loug  as  he  lived. 

Prince  Henry  now  bugin  to  (how  himfelf  equally  a 
patron  of  military  men  and  of  learning.  His  martial 
difpotuion  iuduccd  him  t ike  notice  of  Colonel  Ed- 
ntondcs,  a brave  Scot*  o.Ticer  in  the  Dutch  fcrvicc, 
who  had  raifed  himfelf  folcly  by  his  merit.  To  him 
he  applied  for  a fuit  of  armour  to  be  fcr.t  over  from 
Holland  : but  though  the  Colonel  executed  hi*  com* 
million,  he  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  highnefs's  fa* 
vour,  d)ing  in  a ihort  time  after  the  armour  was  pur- 
chased, before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  feuding  it 
over.  In  matters  of  literature  the  prince  ap(>car&  to 
have  been  a very  good  judge.  He  patronifed  divines, 
and  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a religious  turn 
of  mind.  His  attachment  to  the  Proicftant  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exetflive ; as  it  never  was  in  the 
power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the  catholic  party, 
to  make  the  lead  impreflion  upon  him  Her  machina- 
tions for  this  purpofe  were  difeovered  by  the  French 
ambaflaJor ; who,  in  a letter  dated  June  7th  1604, 
informed  his  mailer  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the 
religion  in  England,  a,  well  a*  to  prejudice  the  prince 
again  ft  France,  which  the  queen  faid  Ihe  hoped  that 
her  fon  would  one  day  be  able  to  conquer  like  another 
Henry  V.  By  another  letter,  of  date  2 2d  Ocluber  the 
fame  year,  the  amballador,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
queen's  immoderate  ambition,  adds,  that  fhe  uled  all 
her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by  flat- 
tering his  paflions,  diverting  him  from  his  tludics,  and 
rcprcleming  to  him,  out  of  contempt  to  his  father,  that 
learning  was  iticonliftent  with  the  chara&er  of  a great 
general  and  conqueror;  propoling  at  the  fame  time  a 
marriage  with  the  iufanta  of  Spain.  Notwithllanding 
thefe  remonllrances,  however,  the  prince  continued  to 
behave  as  ufual,  and  to  patron ife  the  learned  no  left 
than  before.  He  piefcntcd  John  Johnilon,  one  of  the 
king's  profcflbrs  at  St  Andrew's,  with  a diamond,  for 
having  dedicated  to  him  an  Hiftorical  DiTcripiton  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  h um  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  that  time  ; after  which  the  profefTor  added 
a carman  encamiqflicamt  which  was  tranfmitted  to  his 
highnefs  in  November  1605.  Many  other  authors  alfo 
fought  and  obtained  his  countenance.  In  i<k>6  Mr 
John  Bond  ulhcrcd  his  edition  of  Horace  into  the 
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"Kerry,  world  with  a polite  dedication  to  the  prince,  whom 

u”~v he  highly  compliment*  on  account  of  the  prog  rtf*  he 

had  made  in  tanning.  In  16C9  a bonk  was  lent  over 
to  him  from  France  by  Sir  George  Carcw,  the  Bri- 
tifh  ambaflador  there,  tending  to  difprovc  the  dudrine 
of  the  Catholics  concerning  the  church  of  Rorr-c  being 
the  firrt  of  the  Chrittian  chuietas.  The  fame  year  the 
learned  Thomas  Lydyat  publifhed  his  F.mtndniio  Tern- 
forum,  which  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
prince  ; and  with  this  performance  hi*  highnifs  war 
fo  m 11  plcafed,  that  he  took  the  author  into  his  family 
to  re; rd  to  him,  and  made  him  his  chronographer  and 
cofmographcr.  Paul  Buys  or  Bufius  alfo  fent  him  a 
letter  with  a dedication  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  Pan- 
ders; in  which  he  bellow*  upon  him  the  highclt  com- 
pliments on  the  great  expectation*  which  were  formed 
of  him,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  reformed 
Chridian  churches  that  he  would  prove  a powerful  fup- 
port  to  their  caufe,  and  antagonifl  to  the  errors  of 
Rome.  In  1611  Dr  Tookcr,  in  hit  dedication  of  an 
Anfwer  to  Bcqsos  a Jcfutt,  who  had  written  againil  a 
piece  done  by  his  nnjdly  himfclf,  ftyks  his  highnrf* 

the  M.TttnaB  of  all  the  learned  '*  Another  tieatife 
agrinft  the  fame  Be  can  us  was  alfo  printed  this  year, 
and  dedicated  to  the  prince. 

Many  other  authors,  whom  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  take  notice  of,  were  fond  of  dedicating  their  per- 
formances to  his  hi^hticfs;  nor  was  his  correfpon deuce 
lefs  extenfive  than  his  erudition.  We  have  already  ta- 
ken notice  of  his  having  written  hit  firR  public  letter 
to  the  Rates  of  Holland.  He  was  congratulated  by 
tWclidor  palatine  after-wards  married  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  on  the  difeovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot. 
On  the  fame  nccafion  alfo  Lord  Spencer  wrote  him  * 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  prefent  of  a fwordand 
target ; **  in  H rumen  ts  (fays  he)  fit  to  be  about  you  in 
tbofe  treacherous  limes;  from  the  which,  l trtiR,  God 
will  ever  prnted  your  mod  royal  father,  &c.”  Previotm 
to  thi*  he  had  correfponded  in  Latin  with  the  doge  of 
Venice,  the  landgrave  of  Hcfle,  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark; in  French  with  the  duke  of  .Savoy,  ami  in  J*a- 
tm  with  the  duke  of  Branfwic  and  Ulsdiflaus  king  of 
Poland  i befide*  a number  of  other  eminent  perfou*  too 
tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  great  arcompliflimenta  of  Henry  foon  caufed 
him  to  he  taken  notice  of  by  the  moR  eminent  princes 
in  Europe.  In  160O  Henry' IV.  of  France  ordered 
his  ambaflador  to  pay  him  fpecial  regard  on  all  ucca- 
ftOn*.  He  defired  him  like  wile  to  lain  re  the  prince 
in  the  name  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI ! I.  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  A 
neflage  was  alfo  feet  by  the  fame  ambaflador  to  M.  de  .St 
A nr  hoine,  appointed  to  be  riding  mailer  to  his  Irigbnefs. 
enjoiningbimwdohisduty  in  that  office;  and  afTuringhim 
that  his  majefly  would  be  as  much  ptarfed  with  it  as  if 
the  fervice  had  been  done  to  himfelf.  To  thefe  mtlTigt* 
the  prince  returned  very  proper  anfwers;  and  after- 
wards  per  formed  Ins  exercife  in  the  riding  ftrhonl  be- 
fore the  aml-tlT-idor  hirnftlf,  that  the  latter  might  fend 
■n  account  thereof  to  his  raaRer**  On  this  occsfion  he 
mounted  t'vo  hoi  fi  t,  and  acquitted  lritnfelf  fo  well  that 
the  anlbafTador  in  a loiter  to  M.  de  Villetoy,  the 
French  feerctary,  gave  him  the  character  of  “ a 
prince  who  promdVd  very  nuch,  and  whole  fricndlhip 
could  not  but  be  one  day  01  advantage.”  i living  then 
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fet  forth  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a good  under- 
(landing  with  him,  he  tells  the  feerctary,  that  the  dau-  ' 
phin  might  make  a retnrn  for  fomc  dogs  which  the 
priact  had  fent  him,  by  a fuit  of  armour  well  gilt 
and  enamelled,  together  with  pillota  and  a fword  of  the 
fame  kind  ; alfo  two  horfes,  one  of  them  a barb.-— 
Thi*  year  alio  the  prince  waited  on  his  uncle  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  come  to  England  on  a vifit  to 
King  James;  and  this  monarch  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  his  company,  that  be  piefcnted  him  at  parting 
with  his  vicr -admiral  and  bell  fighting  fhip,  valued  at 
no  Ids  thun  2500I.  alfo  with  a rapier  and  hanger,  va- 
lued at  7000  marks.  The  Rates  of  Holland  were  equally 
ready  to  (hov  their  attachment.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  this  year  they  fent  a letter  to  the  prince  in  French, 
accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a fet  of  table-linen, 
which  they  thought,  as  being  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  would  be  agreeable  to  him  ; and  they 
requefled  his  love  and  lavout  towards  their  Rate  ; in 
return  for  which  thev  prom i led  to  be  always  ready  to 
flrnw  their  regard  for  him,  and  to  do  him  all  pnffible 
fervice  ; a*  the  amhaffador  himfelf  w?.*  ordered  more 
particularly  to  declare.  About  thi*  lime  the  prince  * 
himfelf  wrote  a letter  to  Henry  IV.  acknowledging 
the  ki minds  which  h»s  majefly  had  fhown  him  for  fc- 
vcral  years,  and  confirmed  of  late  by  the  latter  offering 
him  under  his  own  royal  hand  his  fricndlhip  and  that 
of  thi  dauphin. 

While  James  was  thi*  year  employed  in  hunting, . 
the  French  ambaflador,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
London  on  account  of  the  plague,  took  hequent  op- 
portunities of  waiting  upon  his  highnefe,  as  did  alfo 
the  Sj  anilh  ambaflador,  whole  oflcnfibtc  rcafon  was 
to  inform  him  about  fume  horfes  which  were  to  be 
fent  him  from  Spain.  The  prince’s  partiality  towards 
France,  however,  was  fo  evident,  that  the  French  am- 
bsfiador,  to  a letter  dated  3 iR  October  1606,  mentions, 
that  “ as  far  as  he  could  difeover,  his  highnefs's  inclina- 
tion was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would  be  • 
wrung  to  neglcd  a prince  who  promifed  fuch  great  , 
things.  None  of  his  plcafurr*  (continued  he)  favour 
the  lead  of  a child.  He  i?  a particular  lover  of  horfes 
and  whatever  belongs  to  them:  but  is  not  fond  of  hunt- 
ing ; and  when  he  goes  to  it,  it  it  rather  for  the  plca- 
furc  of  galloping  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  him. 
He  play  s willingly  enough  at  tennis  and  another  Scottilh 
diveriion  very  like  mall  j hut  this  always  with  per- 
fons  elder  than  himfelf,  as  if  he  defpifed  thofe  of  his 
own  age.  He  Rudies  two  hours  a -day,  and  employs 
the  reR  of  his  time  in  tolling  the  pike,  or  leaping,  or 
(hooting  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,  or  vault- 
ing, or  fomc  other  exercife  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  ne- 
ver idle.  He  (hows  hirnftlf  likewife  very  good-natu- 
red to  hi*  dependents,  fupport*  their  intrreff*  againft 
anv  perfon*  whatever,  and  pufhes  whatever  he  under- 
takes for  them  or  others  with  fuch  zeal  as  gives  fuc- 
ccfs  to  it.  For,  belidc*  hi*  exerting  his  whole  llrength 
to  eompafs  what  he  defines,  he  is  already  feared  by 
thofe  who  have  the  management  of  affair?,  and  efpe- 
cinlly  by  the  carl  of  Sail  (bury,  who  appears  to  be  greatly 
apprchenftve  of  the  prince’s  afeendant ; as  the  prince, 
on  the  other  hand,  (hows  little  elltem  for  his  lordlhip.** 
lit  this  letter  the  ambaflador  further  goes  on  to  re- 
mat k,  that  iome  of  the  prince’s  attendants  had  for- 
merly been  made  to  cxpc&  pcnfioo*  from  France;  and 

he. 


Henry. 
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Henry,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  gratified  on 
account  of  the  iutcrcft  they  bad  with  the  prince.  He 
adds,  that  the  queen  had  lets  affcftion  for  Prince  Henry 
than  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  5 which  the  prince  feemed  to  hsvedifeovered, 
and  fometimes  ufed  expreffions  to  that  purpofe  : that 
the  king  alfo  feemed  to  be  jealous  of  his  fon’s  accom- 
plifhmcnts,  and  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  quick  pro* 
grefs  he  made. 

In  1607  the  prince  received  the  arms  and  armour 
which  Henry  IV.  fent  him  as  a prefent ; and  thefe  be* 
ing  accompanied  with  a letter,  the  prince  returned  an 
anfwer  by  a Mr  Douglas,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
king  of  France  by  the  ambaflador  Sir  George  Carew. 
His  majefly,  contrary  to  cuftom,  opened  the  prince's 
letter  immediately  ; and  was  fo  much  furprifed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  charafter,  that  he  could  not  be  fjttsficd 
that  it  was  the  prince's  hand  untd  he  compared  the 
fignature  with  the  reft  of  the  writing.  In  his  letter 
* to  the  British  court  on  this  occasion,  the  ambafiador 
fets  forth  in  flrong  terms  the  attention  exprefled  by 
the  French  monarch  for  the  prince  ; 14  accounting  of 
him  as  of  his  own  fon,  as  he  hoped  that  his  good  brother 
of  great  Britain  would  do  the  like  of  the  dauphin/' 
The  French  ambaflador  alfo  gave  a charafter  of  hia 
highnefs  fimilar  to  that  already  mentioned  ; remarking, 
that  the  prince  had  great  accomplilh  meats  and  courage; 
would  foon  make  himfelf  talked  of,  and  poffibly  give 

i'ealoufy  to  his  father,  and  apprehenfions  to  thole  who 
tad  the  greateft  afeendant  at  court."  With  regard  to 
the  pcnfions  to  his  attendants,  he  was  at  firfl  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  granted  ; but  afterwards  altered 
his  mind,  perceiving  that  there  was  little  probability 
of  the  piince  being  influenced  by  any  of  his  attend- 
ants, as  he  was  much  more  inclined  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgment  than  by  the  fuggcllions  of  others. 
— In  the  month  of  July  this  year  the  Dutch  ambaffa- 
dors  carr.c  recommended  to  Prince  Henry  by  the  Stairs, 
who  wrote  to  him  that  they  had  ordered  their  ambaf- 
fadors  to  kifa  his  highnefs’s  hands  on  their  part,  and 
ddired  him  to  continue  his  friendfliip  to  their  republic, 
and  to  allow  their  ambafladors  a favourable  audience, 
and  the  fame  credit  as  to  thcmfclvcs. 

All  this  attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powers,  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  improvements  in  learning  and 
the  military  ait,  and  all  the  temptations  which  we 
cannot  but  fuppofc  a youth  in  his  exalted  ftation  to 
have  been  expofed  to,  feem  never  to  have  (haken  the 
mind  of  this  magnanimous  prince  in  the  leaft,  or  to 
hare  at  any  time  made  him  deviate  from  the  drift  line 
of  propriety.  We  have  already  mentioned  bis  attach- 
ment to  the  Protcftant  religion  ; and  this  appears  not 
to  have  been  grounded  upon  any  prejudice  or  opinion 
inculcated  upon  his  infant  mind  by  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  bpt  from  a thorough  conviftioo  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  which  hcprofclTcd.  On  thedifeovery 
of  the  gunpowder- plot,  he  was  fo  imprefTed  with  grati- 
tude towaids  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after- 
wards omitted  being  prefent  at  the  fermon  preached 
on  the  occafion.  In  his  14th  year  the  prince  !ho«ed 
himfelf  capable  of  diftinguifliing  the  merit  of  religious 
difeourfes,  and  paid  particular  regard  to  fuch  divines 
as  were  moft  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  abili- 
ties. Among  others,  he  honoured  with  his  attention 
the  learned  and  eloquent  Mr  Jofeph  Hall,  then  reftor 
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of  Halflead  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcefter,  Hmy. 
and  fucceflively  biftiop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  His  v — ■ 

highnefs  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  a book  of  Medita- 
tions publiflied  by  that  divine,  that  he  preffed  him  to 
preach  before  him;  and  having  heard  two  of  his  fer- 
mom,  he  engaged  him  a6  one  of  hia  chaplains;  invi* 
ting  him  afterwards  to  ftay  conftantly  at  his  court, 
while  the  other  chaplains  waited  only  iu  their  turns ; 
promifing,  moreover,  to  obtain  from  the  king  fuch 
preferments  as  Ihould  fully  fatisfy  him.  Mr  Hall,  how- 
ever, from  a rcluftance  to  leave  his  new  patron  Lord 
Denny  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  did  not  accept  of 
tbefe  honourable  and  advantageous  propnfals. 

In  his  family  the  prince  took  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
ferve  decency  and  regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  be 
kept  at  his  three  houfes  of  St  James's,  Richmond,  and 
Nonfuch,  for  the  money  required  of  thofe  who  were 
heard  to  fwear ; the  fines  levied  on  fuch  offenders 
being  given  to  the  poor  He  had,  indeed,  a particu- 
lar averfion  to  the  vice  of  fwearing  and  profanation  of 
the  name  of  God.  When  at  play,  he  never  was  heard 
to  do  fo  ; and  on  being  afleed  why  be  did  not  fwear  at 
play  as  well  as  othrrs  i he  anfwercd,  that  he  knew  no 
game  worthy  of  an  oath.  The  fame  anfwer  he  is  faid  to 
have  given  at  a hunting. match.  The  flag,  al.noft  quite 
fpent,  croffcd  a road  where  a butcher  was  palling  with 
his  dog.  The  flag  was  inilanily  killed  by  the  dog  ; 
at  which  the  buntfmen  were  greatly  offended,  and  en- 
deavoured to  irritate  the  priacc  n gain  ft  the  butcher : 
but  hia  highnefs  anfwercd  coolly,  44  What  if  the 
butcher’s  dog  killed  the  flag,  what  cou’d  the  butcher 
help  it?  'Hicy  replied,  that  if  his  father  had  been  fo  fer- 
ved,  he  would  have  fwom  fo  that  no  man  could  have 
endured.  4‘  Away,"  cried  the  prince,  44 all  the  pleafure 
in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath." 

The  regard  which  Prince  Henry  had  for  religion 
was  maniftft  from  his  attachment  to  thofe  who  be- 
haved thcmfclves  in  a religious  and  virtuous  manner. 

Among  thefe  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  whofe  father 
had  been  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  created 
by  King  James  a baron  of  England  in  1603  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Harington  of  Exton  in  Rutland.  He 
was  cntrulled  with  the  care  of  the  Priucefs  Elizabeth 
after  her  marriage  with  the  cleftor  palatine,  whom  he 
attended  to  Heydelbcrg  in  1(113,  and  died  at  Worms 
on  the  24th  of  Auguft  following.  His  fon,  who  in 
the  year  1604  had  beeo  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
was  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  years  of  difemion  re- 
markable for  his  piety } infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  kept  an  exaft  diary  of  his  life,  and  to  have  exa- 
mined himfelf  every  week  as  to  the  progrefs  he  had 
made  in  piety  and  virtue;  and  what  faults  he  had  com- 
mitted during  that  time.  He  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous to  all,  and  remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  thofe 
in  diftrefs;  all  which  good  qualities  fo  endeared  him 
to  the  prince,  that  he  entered  into  as  drift  a friend- 
(hip  with  him  as  the  difproportion  between  their  fta- 
tions  would  allow.  There  arc  ftill  fevcral  letters  ex- 
tant which  puffed  between  them,  chiefly  upon  clafTi- 
cal  fuhjtfts.  This  worthy  and  accomplifhcd  nobleman 
died  in  February  1614. 

In  his  friendship  Piince  Henry  appears  to  have  been 
very  finccre,  and  inviolably  attached  to  thofe  whom  he 
once  patronifed.  He  had  a great  regard  for  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  fiftcr  of  Henry  I«ord 

Dai  nicy. 
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y.  Darnley,  the  king*®  father  ; and  there  is  dill  extant  a corded  of  Prince  Henry.  He  was  hardly  ten  year*  Hemy. 
— letter  from  this  lady  to  the  prince  in  return  for  forae  of  age,  when  he  mounted  a vgry  high-fpirited  horfe,  |J 

kindnefs  he  had  bellowed  on  a kinfman  of  hers  at  her  in  fpite  of  the  remonftrancc*  of  his  attendants;  fpurred 
recommendation.  He  exprefled  much  compaflion  for  the  animal  to  a full  gaDop  ; and  haring  thoroughly 
her  misfortunes ; (he  haying  excited  the  king’s  jea-  wearied  him,  brought  him  back  at  a gentle  pace,  afle- 
loufy  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr  William  ing  his  fenrants  at  his  return,  <*  How  long  (hall  I 
Seymour,  afterwards  carl  and  marquis  of  Hertford,  continue  in  your  opinion  to  be  a child?0  From  the 
and  reftored  in  1660  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerfet.  very  firil  time  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  fmall 
But  on  her  attempting  to  cfcapc  from  the  houfe  in  vcflel  formerly  mentioned,  he  continued  to  pay  the 
Highgate  where  fhe  was  confined,  and  to  go  abroad  utmoft  attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  Auguft  1607, 
with  her  hufband,  his  highnefs  expreffed  fomc  refent-  he  vifited  the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  whcr£  he  was 
ment  againft  her;  though  in  all  probability  his  ap-  received  by  Mr  Pctt,  and  condudcd  aboard  the  Royal 
prehenfions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  king,  were  ill-  Anne,  where  he  bad  3 1 large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready 
founded.  # to  be  fired.  This  was  done  uncxpe&cdly  as  foon  as 

As  early  as  the  year  1605,  the  prince,  though  then  the  prince  rrachcd  the  poop;  at  which  he  exprefled 
only  in  his  1 ith  year,  manifefted  his  gratitude  and  at-  great  fatisfa&ion.  After  vifiting  the  dock-yard,  and 
Uchmcnt  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him,  in  the  indance  furveying  what  was  done  of  a (hip  then  building  for 
of  his  tutor  Mr  Newton  already  mentioned.  That  himfelf,  he  went  artiorc,  and  having  partaken  of  an  en- 
gentlcman  had  been  promifed  by  his  majefly  the  tertainment  prepared  for  him  by  Mr  Pelt,  he  was  by 
deanery  of  Durham  upon  the  demife  of  the  archbilhop  him  conducted  to  the  mount,  where  the  ordnance  were 
of  York.  On  this  promife  Mr  Newton  had  relied  for  again  charged  and  ready  to  be  placed  for  firing.  The 
two  years  ; and  as  foon  as  the  prelate  died,  his  high*  prince  infided  upon  an  immediate  difeharge,  but  fuf- 
nefs  took  care  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of  his  promife;  fered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  againd  it  by  Mr  Pett’» 
in  confequcncc  of  which,  Mr  Newton  was  indallcd  in  reprefentation  of  the  danger  of  firing  fo  many  ord- 
hia  office  on  the  27th  of  September  1606.  nance  loaded  with  (hot  while  his  highnefs  flood  clofc 

Mr  Pelt,  the  gentleman  who  firft  inftru&cd  the  by:  on  a figual  given  by  him,  however,  by  holding  up 
prince  in  naval  affairs,  having  been  involved  with  many  his  handkerchief,  after  he  had  removed  to  a proper  di- 
others  in  an  inquiry  concerning  their  condu&  in  their  fiance  with  his  barge,  the  ordnance  were  difeharged  as 
refpc&ive  employments  in  the  royal  navy,  the  prince  he  had  deiired.  In  lus  16th  year  he  paid  fcveral  vi- 
fhowed  a laudable  defirc  of  protecting  their  innocence,  fits  to  Woolwich,  in  order  to  fee  the  above  mentioned 
The  inquiry  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  carl  of  Northamp-  fhip  which  was  building  for  himfelf.  When  (inilhed, 
ton,  lord  privy  feal  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  it  was  the  larged  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  England : 
who  had  received  a commiflion  from  the  king  for  the  the  keel  being  1 14  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofe-bcam 
purpofe.  It  was  carried  on  by  his  agents/  however,  44  feet ; carrying  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance ; the 
with  fuch  violence  and  malice,  as  not  only  occafioned  burden  about  1400  ton;  and  the  whole  curioufly 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  parties  concerned,  ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding.  His  highnef* 
but  almoA  ruined  the  navy,  befides  augmenting  his  having  recived  this  fhip  in  a prefeut  from  his  majclly, 
majedy’s  expences  much  more  than  formerly.  MrPett’s  went' to  fee  it  lanchcd  on  the  24th  of  September 
trial  began  on  the  28th  of  April  1609;  at  which  time  1609.  The  narrownefs  of  the  dock,  however,  having 
the  reports  being  very  favourable  to  him,  the  king  dc-  prevented  its  being  done  at  that  lime,  the  prince,  who 
termined  to  examine  into  the  date  of  the  matter  him-  (laid  behind  the  reft  of  the  company  in  order  to  pre- 
fclf.  For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Woolwich  on  the  pare  for  the  ceremony  next  morning,  returned  by  three 
8th  of  May,  attended  by  the  prince  ; and  appointed  o’clock  through  a dorm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  his  highnefs’a  governor,  and  ning ; and  (landing  on  the  poop  while  the  fhip  was 
Mr  Henry  Briggs  then  profcflbr  of  geometry  in  launched,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Prince  Royal. 

Grcfham  college,  to  decide  the  controverfy  which  was  In  1611  his  highnefs  made  a private  viiit  to  Cha- 
then  agitated  ahout  the  proportion  of  the  (hips.  The  tham,  where  he  firil  went  on  board  the  Prince  Royal, 
nicafurets  declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Pett ; on  w'hich  and  afterwards  from  fhip  to  fhip;  informing  himfelf 
the  prince  exclaimed,  “Where  be  now  thofe  perjured  particularly  of  every  thing  of  moment  relating  to  the 
fellows,  that  dare  thus  to  abufe  his  majedy  with  falfe  date  of  all  the  different  (hips,  and  even  pinnaces  lying 
informations?  Do  they  not  worthily  deferve  hanging?”  there  at  that  time.  Next  day  he  went  by  water  up 
During  the  whole  time  he  dood  near  Mr  Pett  to  en-  to  Stroud  ; where,  contrary  to  all  the  remonftrancca 
courage  him  ; and  when  the  king  declared  himfelf  fa-  of  his  attendants,  lie  caufcd  the  ordnance  to  be  (hot 
tisfied  of  his  innocence,  the  prince  took  him  up  from  over  his  barge.  From  Stroud  he  went  to  Gravefcnd, 
his  knees,  exprefling  his  own  joy  for  the  fatisfaCtion  where  the  magidrates  received  him  with  a difeharge 
which  his  father  had  received  that  day  ; proteding  of  all  their  fmall-arms  and  the  ordnance  of  the  blcfck- 
that  he  would  not  only  countenance  Mr  Pett  for  the  houfe*. 

future,  but  provide  for  him  and  his  family  as  long  as  About  the  middle  of  January  1612,  Prince  Henry 
he  lived.  otdered  all  his  majefly’*  inailcr-lhipwrights  and  buil- 

The  courage,  intrepid  difpofition,  and  martial  turn  ders  to  attend  him  to  confider  of  a proportion  con- 
of  this  prince,  were  manifed  from  his  infancy.  It  is  cerning  the  building  of  (hips  in  Ireland  made  by  a 
related  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  at  a very  early  Mr  Burrcl.  Some  of  his  propofitions  were,  that  he 
period  of  his  life  he  fhowtd  more  (kill  than  all  his  fa-  fhould  build  any  (hip  from  100  to  600  ton,  with  two 
ther’s  grooms  in  the  breaking  of  his  favourite  horfe  decks  and  an  half,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  ton; 

Bucephalus.  An  anecdote  fume  what  ftmilar  is  re-  that  he  would  build  any  (hip  from  600  to  1000  t m 
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Henry,  with  three  whole  decks,  at  the  rate  of  foven  pounds 
r pCr  ton  ; that  he  iboulj  build  a (hip  of  600  ton  with- 
in a certain  time,  &c.  Mr  Pm  was  employed  to  fee 
that  this  contrafl  was  fulfilled  ou  the  pait  of  Mr  Bur- 
rel.  Among  the  prince's  paper r,  a lift  of  the  royal 
navy  was  found  aft:r  his  death,  with  an  account  of  all 
the  expcocca  of  fitting  out.  manning,  &c.  which  muA 
now  be  accounted  a valuable  addition  to  the  tiaval  hi- 
fi  or  j of  thofc  times.  His  pallion  for  naval  affairs  na- 
turally led  him  to  a defire  of  making  geographical  dif* 
cover icir;  of  which,  however,  only  two  inlla trees  have 
reached  our  times.  One  was  in  *607,  when  he  recei- 
ved from  Mr  Till  dal  his  gunner,  who  had  b<en  em- 
ployed by  the  Virginia  company,  a draught  of  J.imca’s 
river  in  that  country,  with  a letter  dated  2 id  June  the 
fame  year.  In  this  letter  MrTindal  remarks,  that  hia 
fellow  •adventurers  had  difeovered  that  river;  and  that 
no  Chrilltan  had  ever  been  there-  before ; that  they  were 
fafely  arrived  and  fettled  ; that  they  found  the  coun- 
try very  fruitful ; and  that  they  had  taken  a real  and 
public  pofleflioa  in  the  name  and  to  the  ufe  of  the 
king  Iris  hfghncfs’a  father.  The  other  inllance  was  in 
the  year  1612,  the  fame  in  which  he  died,  when  he 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Button,  an  eminent  mariner,  to 
go  in  quell  of  a north-weft  ptflage.  Mi  Button  ac- 
cordingly fet  fail  with  two  tnips  named  the  Reflation 
and  Liifiovrry ; the  fame  dr  fig  nations  with  thofc  in 
which  the  late  Captain  Cook  made  his  lad  voyage. 
Both  of  them  were  victualled  for  1 8 months  ; but 
wintering  in  thefc  northern  regions,  they  did  not  re- 
turn till  after  the  prince's  deceafe,  fo  that  Captain 
Button  was  never  lent  on  another  voyage : neverthe- 
less, he  returned  fully  convinced  of  the  esillence  of  fuch 
a pailage  j and  even  told  the  celebrated  profeflor  Briggs 
of  Grelham  college,  that  he  had  convinced  the  king  of 
bis  opinion. 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  prince,  which  was 
confplcuous  on  all  occafions,  eminently  difplayed  it- 
fdf  on  the  occafion  of  his  being  in  vetted  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  and  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  took 
lace  in  the  year  1640.  Previous  to  this  ceremony, 
e,  under  the  name  and  character  of  Mtluulcs  lord  of 
the  Bits,  tauftd  a challenge  to  be  given,  in  the  roman- 
tic ftyle  of  thofc  limes,  to  all  the  knights  in  Great 
Britain.  The  challenge,  according  to  cullom,  was 
accepted ; and  on  the  appointed  day,  the  prince,  af- 
fixed only  by  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  eails  of  Arun- 
dtl  and  Southampton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somer- 
fet,  and  Sir  Richard  Prefton  who  inflru&ed  his  high- 
nefs  in  arms,  maintained  the  combat  againll  56  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  efquires.  Prince  Henry  himfclf 
gave  and  received  32  pulhes  of  the  pike,  and  about  360 
iirokes  of  fwords,  performing  his  part  very  gracefully, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  alt  who  faw  him,  he  being 
not  yet  16  years  of  age.  Prizes  were  bellowed  upon 
tht?  carl  of  Montgomerys  Mr  Thomas  Darry,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  for  their  behaviour  at  this  combat. 
The  ceremony  of  mftallation  was  performed  on  the 
4th  of  June  1610,  at  which  time  every  kind  of  mag- 
nificence was  difplayed  that  could  be  devifed.  Among 
ether  pageants  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune riding  on  a dolphin  and  making  fpcechei  to  the 
prince;  alto  of  a fea-goddeis  upon  a whale.  After 
the  ceremony  the  prince  took  his  place  on  the  left 
baud  of  his  majcfly  ; fitting  there  in  his  royal  robes, 
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with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  rod  in  one  hand,  and  Hrory. 
in  the  other  the  patent  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales  — y— 
and  duke  of  Cornwall.  A public  aft  was  then  read, 
teftifying  that  he  hud  been  declared  prince  of  Great 
Britain  and  Wales,  He  **  as  afterwards  ferved  at  table 
with  a magnificence  not  unworthy  of  royalty  itfclf ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a grand  malquerade  and 
tournament. 

In  one  intlance,  the  extreme  defire  which  Prince 
Henry  had  of  being  inflructcd  in  diliitary  affairs,  car- 
ried him  beyond  thofc  bounds  which  European  nations 
have  pTcfcnbed  to  one  another.  In  1607  the  prince 
dc  JoinviUe,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  came  to 
England,  haring  been  obliged  to  leave  Trance  m con- 
icqncncc  of  bit  having  made  love  to  the  countefs  dc 
Moiet  the  king's  millrefs.  After  having  been  for  a few 
weeks  magnificently  entertained  at  court,  be  departed 
for  Fiance  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  prince 
took  an  opportunity  of  fending  to  Calais  in  the  train 
of  the  prince  an  etiginetr  in  his  own  fervice,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  particularly  thole  of  the  Rix>banc.  This 
was  difeovered  by  the  Trench  ambafiador,  who  imme- 
diately gave  notice  of  it  to  court,  but  excufed  the 
prince,  as  fuppofing  that  whit  lie  had  dotie  was  more 
out  of  curiofity  than  any  thing  dfe  ; and  the  court 
formed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  the  affair,  nor  was  the  fricudfhip  lntwixt  King 
Henry  and  the  prince  in  the  fmalleft  degree  interrupt- 
ed. The  martial  difpofition  of  his  highnefs  was  great- 
ly encouraged  by  fomc  people  iu  the  military  line,  who 
put  into  his  hands  a paper  intitlcrf  **  Propofitions  for 
War  and  Peace."  Not  with  Handing  this  title,  how- 
ever, the -aim  of  the  author  was  evidently  to  promote 
war  rather  than  peace  ; and  for  this  the  following  ar- 
guments were  ufed.  1.  Ncceffity  ; for  the  prrforva- 
tion  of  our  own  peace,  the  venting  of  fadlious  fpirits, 
and  inflrueting  the  people  in  arms.  2.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  (poils  of  the  enemy,  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  from  the  conquered  countries,  See. 

This  was  anfwcrcd  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  1.  That  our  wifeft  princes  had  al- 
ways been  inclined  to  peace.  2.  That  foreign  expe- 
ditions were  the  caufes  of  invasions  from  abroad  and 
rebellions  at  home,  endJefs  taxations,  vafialage,  and 
danger  to  the  Hate  from  the  extent  of  territory,  See. 

It  docn  not  appear,  however,  that  the  prince  w^s  at  all 
moved  by  thefc  pacific  argume  nts : on  the  contrary, 
his  favourite  diverfioAA  were  tilting,  charging  on  horfe- 
back  with  ptflols,  &c.  He  delighted  in  convening 
with  people  of  fkill  and  experience  in  war  concerning 
every  part  of  their  profofuoii  ; caufcd  new  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  made,  with  which  he  learned  to  fhoot 
at  a maik ; and  was  fu  careful  to  furnilh  himfelf  wilh 
a breed  of  good  liorfcs,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could 
boail  of  a fuperiority  in  this  refptft.  He  was  folia- 
ted by  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  diredh  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  where  Sigiftnund  III.  of 
Poland  threatened,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  attack  Guttavus  Adolphus  the  young 
king  of  Sweden  ; but  the  death  of  the  prince,  which 
happened  this  year,  prevented  all  interference  of  this 
kind. 

To  his  other  virtues  Prince  Henry  added  thofo  of 
frugality  without  avarice,  and  gencrolity  without  ex- 
travagance. 
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Henry,  travagance.  A*  early  as  the  year  1605  he  began  to 

— “v*— ' (how  an  attention  to  his  intcrcll  as  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  to  take  proper  mcafurcs  for  fecuring  his  revenues 
there.  In  1610  he  fettled  and  appointed  the  oflLers 
of  his  houfihold,  making  his  choices  with  the  grcatcfl 
prudence,  and  giving  orders  for  the  management  and 
regulation  of  his  affairs  with  all  the  wifdom  and  gra- 
vity of  an  old  councilor.  Some  lands  were  now  al- 
lotted  to  him  for  his  revenues;  and  inftead  of  dimi- 
nishing hit  income  during  the  fhort  time  he  was  in  pof- 
ftlfion  of  them,  they  were  found  at  his  death  to  be 
fume  thoufands  of  ppunds  better  than  when  he  obtain- 
ed them.  At  this  time  he  fhowed  much  reluflance  to 
gratify  any  of  his  fervants  except  by  promifes,  as  not 
thinking  himfelf  yet  authorifed  to  give  any  thing  away: 
blit  a fhort  time  before  his  death,  he  conferred  penfions 
on  fomc  of  them  ; and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  hal  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  reward* 
ed  them  all  according  to  their  merit. 

Though  Prince  Henry  never  interfered  much  in 
public  hufinefs,  yet  in  any  little  tranfadlions  he  had  of 
this  kind,  he  always  difplayed  gTcat  firmnefs  and  refo* 
lution,  as  well  asabfolutc  propriety  of  condutf.  In  a 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Sc  ton,  carl  of  Dunfermling, 
he  in  commended  for  the  firmnefs  and  refutation  with 
which  he  repelled  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  “ had 
rathly,  ar.d  with  the  hlghcll  intemperance  of  tongue, 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  Scottifh  nation.'’  By  this 
he  alluded  to  fome  very  grofs  and  fcurriloua  invec- 
tives thrown  out  againfl  the  whole  body  of  the  Scots 
by  Sir  Chiiftophcr  Pigot,  in  a debate  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  on  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
This  gentleman  declared  his  aftonifhmcnt  at  the  pro* 
potal  of  uniting  a good  and  fertile  country  to  one  poor, 
barren,  and  in  manner  difgraced  by  nature  ; and  for 
afTociating  rich,  frank,  and  honetl  men,  with  fucli  as 
were  beggars,  proud,  and  generally  traitors  and  rebels 
to  their  kirgs  ; with  many  other  fhamcful  exprrlfions 
of  the  fame  kind.  His  majefly  was  highly  offended 
with  the  whole  council;  and  Sir  Chriltopher,  after 
being  obliged  in  parliament  to  retract  his  words,  was 
expelled  the  houfe  and  imprifoned  ; in  confequcncc  of 
which,  the  king  was  addreffed  by  the  dates  of  Scot- 
land, who  thanked  him  for  the  zeal  he  had  mani felled 
for  the  henout  of  the  country.  In  another  indance, 
where  the  prince  wifhed  Mr  Ful!eU<>n,  a Scotfuian,  to 
fiipcrfcdc  Sir  Robert  Car,  one  of  the  attendants  of  his 
brother  the  dnke  of  York,  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  the  king  and  carl  of  Salifbury,  his  highoefs  carried 
his  point  by  pcHuading  Sir  Robert  of  himfelf  to  give 
up  the  place  in  queiliun. 

Under  this  year,  16x1,  the  elegant  Latin  hiftnrian 
of  Great  Britain  fiom  1572  to  i6aF,  Robert  John- 
Hon,  places  a tlory,  which,  though  un  flip  ported  by  any 
authority  but  his  own,  ar.d  improbable  in  icfelf,  mutt 
not  be  omitted  here.  The  prir.cc,  according  to  this 
writer,  requelled  the  king  that  he  might  be  appointed 
to  prefide  in  the  council.  This  demand  was  iVconded 
by  the  king's  favourite  Car,  Vifcount  Rochefter,  who 
urged  his  majtlly  to  lay  his  foil’s  petition  before  the 
council.  But  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Rocheder,  and  a thorough  mailer 
of  artifice  and  diffimulalion,  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  de- 
feat whatever  mcafurcs  were  prcfpufed  by  hi*  rival ; and 
being  aJhcd  foon  after  his  opinion  upon  this  point, 
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whether  it  w'as  for  the  public  intcrcll  that  the  prince  Kerry, 
fhould  prefide  in  the  council?  anfwcfed,  that  he  thought 
it  dnngctout  to  divide  the  government,  and  to  inveft 
the  fon  with  the  authority  of  the  father.  Many  others 
of  the  privy  council  having  delivered  their  opinions  on 
the  fame  qucllion,  that  of  thecail  of  Salifbuiy  was 
adopted  by  the  majority.  But  his  lordihip  foon  took 
an  opportunity,  in  afccrct  conference  with  the  prince, 
to  lament  his  own  filuation,  and  to  perfuade  his  high- 
nefs  that  Lord  Rochetler  had  the  only  influence  in  the 
palace,  and  privately  counteracted  all  his  defigns.  The 
prince,  on  his  part,  relented  the  denial  of  his  requetl, 
and  his  exclufion  from  public  bufuicfs.  It  was  not 
long  before  Lord  Rochcller  difeovered  the  earl  of  Sa- 
li/bury’s  practice  againil  him  with  the  prince;  to  whom 
he  therefore  went  to  clear  himfelf.  But  his  high- 
nefs  turned  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and 
would  not  hear  his  jollification.  The  queen  likewife, 
highly  difplcafed  with  the  vifcount,  refilled  to  fee  him, 
and  fought  all  means  of  hffening  his  power.  This 
forwardnef*  imputed  to  the  prince  by  the  hiilorian,  in 
endeavouring  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  is  not  (as  Dr  Birch  remarks)  at  all 
fuitable  to  the  chara&cr  of  his  highnefs,  or  to  anv 
other  accounts  which  we  have  of  him  ; nor  ought  it 
to  be  believed  upon  the  credit  of  a ivritcr  wh ) cites 
no  authority  for  it,  nor  indeed  for  fcarce  any  other 
affertiont  in  his  hiilory,  how  extraordinary  foever  they 
appear  to  be,  and  who  frequently  ventures  to  enlarge 
upon  fubjeets  which  it  was  unpofliblc  for  him  to  have 
known.  However,  it  is  not  much  to  be  doubled,  that 
the  prince  had  no  great  elletm  for  Lord  Rochcftcr, 
whofe  rife  to  the  power  of  a favourite  and  a minifler 
he  fo  much  di (liked,  if  we  may  believe  a fatirical  wri- 
ter of  Memoirs*,  that  he  was  reported  cither  to  have  * Frarcis 
flruck  his  lordlhip  on  the  back  with  a racket,  or  very  ^k0™*** 
hardly  forborne  it.  And  another  hiilorian,  not  much 
Ilfs  fatirical,  Arthur  Wilfonf,  mentions  the  bicker-  K^Jsmet, 
ings  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  vifcount;  and  that  Sirfe&-  jt*. 

J m»es  Elphinilon  observing  his  highnefs  one  day  to  be  P* 
difeontented  with  the  vifcount,  offered  to  kill  him;  for  p,;'*? 
which  the  prince  reproved  him,  and  Cud  that  if  there  /C.Jamu  I, 
were  caufc  he  would  do  it  himfelf.  But  to  wave  fuch  very 
fiifpicious  authorities,  it  will  be  fulficient,  in  order  to 
judge  of  hit  kishne fids  opinion  of  the  vifcount,  and  his 
ad  mi  mil  rational  the  very  height  of  it,  to  hear  what 
himfelf  fays  in  a letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondcs  of 
the  loth  of  September  161a  : “ As  matters  go  now 
here,  I will  deal  in  no  bufinttfes  of  importance  for 
fome  rrfpcfls." 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  the  marriage  of  a • 
prince  fo  accumplilhcd  and  fo  much  admired  would  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  the 
cafe.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  interell  of  Spain, 
propoftd  a match  with  the  infanta,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  himfelf  feemed  to  be  inclined  to  the  match.  In 
161 1 a propofal  was  made  for  a double  marriage  be- 
twixt the  prince  of  Wal<  s and  the  eldcfl  daughter  of 
the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savoy 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ; but  thefe  overtures  were 
very  coolly  received,  being  generally  difagrccable  to 
the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  prifimer 
in  the  Tower,  wrote  two  excellent  treatifes  againil 
thefe  matches  ; in  one  of  which  he  ftyles  t^  prince 
7ix  mofi  excdUnt  and  bopful.  as  he  docs  alfo  m the  in- 
3 F 2 tro- 
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Henry.  trodu&ion  to  hit  Obfervations  on  the  Toyal  navy  and 
— v fea-forvice.  About  the  year  1612,  hit  marriage  be- 
came an  object  of  general  attention.  In  this  affair  the 
king  Teems  to  have  incliued  to  match  his  fon  with  the 
princefs  who  promifed  to  bring  the  largeft  dowry;  the 
nation  at  large  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of 
religion  ; and  the  prince  himfelf  to  have  remained 
entirely  paffive,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  bellow  his 
perfon  with  the  moft  perfect  indifference  on  wliatfo- 
ever  princefs  fliould  be  chofcn  for  him.  This  appears 
from  a letter  to  the  king  dated  5th  October  1612,  in 
which  he  considers  the  match  with  the  fecond  princefs 
of*  France  as  in  a manner  concluded.  Proposals  had 
indeed  been  made  of  fending  her  over  to  England  for 
her  education,  (he  being  only  nine  years  of  age  at  that 
time ; but  Villcroy  the  French  minitler  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a year  longer. 
The  reafons  afligncd  by  the  prince  for  wiihing  her 
coming  to  England  at  that  time  were  merely  political: 

1.  Becaufc  the  French  court,  by  having  the  princefs  in 
their  power,  might  alter  her  mind  as  they  plcafed  ; 

2.  That  there  would  thus  Ik-  a greater  likelihood  of 
converting  her  to  the  Protcftant  religion  ; and,  3. 
That  his  majefty’s  credit  would  be  better  preserved 
when  both  daughters  (theeldcft  being  promifed  to  the 
prince  of  Spain)  fliould  be  delivered  at  the  fame  time, 
though  the  cnnchifion  of  the  one  matriage  might  be 
much  later  than  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  the 
excrcife  of  her  religion,  the  prince  expreffcJ  himfelf 
rather  in  fevere  terms,  wiihing  his  majefly  only  to  al- 
low her  to  ufc  it  in  “ her  moll  private  and  feerct 
chamber.'*  He  then  argues  with  the  molt  philofophic 
indifference  of  the  propriety  of  a match  with  the 
French  princefs  rather  than  with  one  of  the  houfc  of 
Savoy  : concluding  at  la  A in  the  following  words  ; 
•*  If  I have  incurred  in  the  fame  oror  that  I did  lati 
by  the  indifference  of  my  opinion,  I humbly  crave  par- 
don of  your  majefly*  holding  it  fitter  for  your  majefty 
to  refolve  what  courfe  is  m<  ft  convenient  to  be  taken 
by  the  rules  of  the  (late,  than  for  me  who  am  fo  little 
acquainted  with  fubje&s  of  that  nature  : and  be  Tides 
your  majefly  may  think,  that  my  part  to  play,  which 
is  to  be  in  love  with  any  of  them,  is  not  yet  at  hand.’* 
On  the  whole  it  appeared,  that  there  never  was  any 
rial  ddiqn  in  the  king  or  prince  to  brim*  this  matter 
to  a conclufion  ; and  that  the  propofid  hart  been  made 
only  with  a view  to  break  off  the  match  of  the  eideft 
daughter  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  which  could  not 
now  be  done. 

Prince  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  indifference  in 
. matrimonial  matters,  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft 
afiiduity  to  his  former  employments  and  excrcifes,  the 
continual  fatigue  of  which  was  thought  to  impair  his 
health.  In  the  19th  year  of  his  age  his  conftitution 
fcctned  to  undergo  a remarkable  change:  he  began  to 
appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  mure  retired  and  fe- 
rious  than  ufual  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a 
giddinefs  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  ob- 
liged him  to  ftrgke  up  his  brow  before  he  put  on  his 
hat  : he  frequently  bled  at  the  nofe,  which  gave  great 
relief,  though  the  difeharge  (lopped  fomc  time  before 
his  death.  Thcfe  forebodings  ot  a dangerous  malady 
were  totally  neglecied  both  by  himfelf  and  his  attend- 
ants, even  aftir  he  began  to  he  feized  at  intervals  with 
hooting  fits.  Notwithfianding  thcfe  alarming  fymp- 


toms,  he  continued  his  ufual  employments.  On  the  Henrr. 
arrival  of  Count  de  Naffau  in  England,  he  waited  "■'"v1 
upon  him  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  matter ; 
and  w'hen  the  fubjed  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth’s  mar- 
riage came  to  be  canvaffed,  he  interefled  himfelf  deeply 
in  the  affair,  and  never  <k lifted  till  the  match  with  the 
clc&or  palatine  was  concluded.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  1612,  the  prince  went  to  Richmond,  where  he 
continued  till  the  progrefs ; and  notwithftanding  the 
complaints  above  mentioned,  he  now  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to  learn 
to  iwim.  This  practice  in  an  evening,  and  after  (up- 
per, was  difcom mended  by  feverai  of  his  attendants; 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  (topped  the  bleeding  at  the 
tiofc,  from  which  he  had  experienced  fuch  fdutaty 
effed*.  He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  difeontinue  the  practice  ; and  took  likewife  great 
ulcafurc  in  walking  by  the  river-fide  in  moon  light  to 
hear  the  found  and  echo  of  the  trumpets,  by  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  too  much  expofed  to  the  evening 
dews.  Through  impatience  to  meet  the  king  his  fa- 
ther, he  rode  60  miles  in  one  day ; and  having  re  fled 
himfelf  during  the  night,  he  rode  the  next  day  36 
miles  to  Bclvoir  Callle,  where  he  met  the  king  at  the 
time  appointed.  During  the  heat  of  the  ltafon  all’o 
he  made  feverai  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  muft 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  impair  his  health. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  progrefs,  he  gave  a grand 
entertainment  to  the  court  from  Wcdnelday  till  Sun- 
day  evening,  when  the  king  and  queen  with  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  attended  at  Topper.  Next  day  he  haften- 
cd  to  his  houfe  at  Richmond,  where  he  expected  the 
elector  palatine,  and  began  to  give  orders  for  his  re- 
ception, alfo  to  take  mcafures  for  rewarding  his  fer- 
vants.  To  Tome  of  thofe  he  gave  petitions,  and  pio- 
mifed  to  giatify  the  reft  as  foon  as  pofiiblc.  From 
this  time,  however,  his  health  daily  declined.  Hi* 
countenance  became  more  pale,  and  his  body  more 
emaciated:  he  complained  now  and  then  of  drowiineft; 
which  frequently  made  him  alk  his  attendants  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  cure  of  an  epidemic  fever,  probably 
ot  the  putrid  kind,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
thither  from  Hungary.  He  now  began  frequently  to 
figh,  as  is  ulual  for  perfons  afflicted  with  disorders  of 
that  kind.  The  malady  inerrafed  in  the  bt ginning  of 
October,  though  he  ufed  his  utmott  endeavours  to 
conceal  it,  and  occupied  himfelf  as  ufual ; only  that 
now,  instead  of  rifmg  early  in  the  morning  as  before, 
he  would  commonly  keep  his  bed  till  nine.  On  the 
lOlh  of  that  month  he  had  two  flight  fits  of  an  ague, 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  chamber;  and  on  the 
13th  his  diftemper  Teemed  to  "be  augmented  by  a vio- 
lent diarrhoea,  which,  however,  gave  fo  much  relief 
next  day,  tliat  he  infilled  upon  bung  removed  from 
Richmond  to  St  James’s,  in  order  to  receive  the  elec- 
tor palatine.  On  his  arrival  there,  fome  of  iiis  attend- 
ants began  to  be  alaimed  by  the  (igns  of  ficknefs 
which  appeared  upon  him,  though  he  himfilf  made  no 
complaint,  and  even  allowed  his  ph)(ician  to  go  to  his 
own  houfe.  The  elector  arrived  on  the  16th.  and  the 
prince  waited  upon  him  at  Whitehall;  hut  his  difeafe 
had  now  gained  fo  much  ground,  that  his  temper  un* 
dcrw<nt  a very  confiderahlc  alteration,  and  he  became 
pccviih  and  uifeontented  with  alcuolt  every  thing : 

uever- 
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K«orf*  neverthelcfs  be  ftiil  continued  to  give  orders  about  what 
’ " related  to  tl.c  ceremony  of  his  filler**  marriage  ; and 
kept  company  ai  much  as  he  could  with  the  elector 
and  the  count  de  Naffau,  with  whofe  corns  fatton  he 
feerned  to  be  particularly  delighted.  So  great  was  hit 
activity  even  at  this  time,  tint  he  played  a match  at 
• tennis  on  the  2 4th  of  October.  At  thi#  time  he  expo- 
fed  himt’elf  iu  his  ftlirt,  fcrmingly  without  any  inconve- 
nience!; but  at  night  be  complained  of  a greater  degree 
of  iaflicudc  than  uiuai,  and  ot  a pain  in  hi*  head.  Next 
day,  being  Sunday,  ht ’attended  divine  f«*rvice,  and  heard 
twofennons;  alter  which  hedined  with  his  m;ijeftv,fccm- 
iiigly.wtlh  a good  appetite,  but  the  palencfs  and  gha.tly 
apparance  of  his  countenance  was  much  remarked. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  viojcnce  of  his  dillempcr;  being  feized  with  a great 
faintnefs,  fhivering,  and  head-^cb,  with  other  fyrr-ptoms 
of  a fever,  which  from  that  time  never  left  him.  Several 
phyliciaus  were  called;  but  they  differed  much  in  their 
opinions,  if  indeed  any  agreement  atnunglt  them,  conli- 
dering  the  Hate  of  mtiiicitie  at  that  time,  could  have  been 
of  fervicc.  On  the  firft  of  November  he  was  blooded; 
an  operation  which  Dr  Butler  one  of  his  phyliciaus  had 
hitherto  oppolcd,  hut  now  ennfented  to  in  compliance 
with  his  fellows.  The  impropriety  of  it  was  manifest 
by  the  thin  and  diffoKed  Itate  of  the  blood  which  was 
taken  away,  and  ftiil  more  by  his  becoming  much 
woifc  next  day.  As  at  that  time  the  Peruvian  bark, 
the  great  antidote  in  putrid  difeafes,  was  unknown, 
and  no  proper  methods  of  treatment  feem  to  have  been 
employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  funk  under 
the  diftafe.  Among  other  abfurd  remedies  ufed  on 
this  occalion  was  “ a cock  cloven  by  the  back,  and 
applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet."  He  expired  on  the 
6th  of  November  1 6 J 2 at  the  age  of  1 8 years  8 months 
and  17  days.  On  openiug  hi*  body,  the  lungs  were 
found  black,  fpotted,  and  full  of  corrupted  matter; 
the  diaphragm  was  alfo  blackened  in  many  places;  the 
blood- vcffcls  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  were  di- 
f l ended  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water  : 
the  liver  wu  in  fome  places  pale  and  lead-coloured  ; 
the  gall-bladder  drllitute  of  bile,  and  diftended  with 
wind;  and  the  fplrcn  in  many  plac< s unnaturally  black. 
His  funeral  was  not  folemnizcd  till  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber following.  Manv  funeral  fermons  were  publifhed 
in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  univerlitics  publifhed 
colit dtioos  of  yerft*  on  this  occalion.  The  moll  emi 
nent  poeli  of  that  age  alfo  exerted  themfrlvt*  in  ho- 
nour of  the  deceafed  prince ; particularly  Donne, 
Brown.  Chapman,  Drummond  of  Hawthurnden,  Do- 
minic Baudius  of  Leyden,  See. 

His  highnefs’s  family  continued  together  at  St 
James’s  till  the  end  of  December  1612,  when  it  was 
cl i Helved  ; and  upon  the  day  of  their  diffolution,  Mr 
Jofeph  Hall,  his  chaplain,  preached  to  them  a nioil  pa- 
thetic farewell  ferman  on  Revel,  xxi.  3.  Iu  this  he 
fpcaki  of  his  deceafed  matter  in  the  bight  It  terms  of 
commendation,  as  the  glory  of  the  nation,  ornament  of 
mankind,  hope  of  pofterity.  See. ; and  that  he,  who 
was  compounded  of  all  lovclincfn,  had  infufed  an  har- 
mony into  his  whole  family,  which  was  •*  the  moft 
loving  and  entire  fJlowfhip  that  ever  met  in  the  court 
of  any  prince- ” The  exhortation,  with  which  the 
preacher  concludes,  is : “ Go  in  peace,  and  live  as 


thofe  that  have  loft  fuch  a mailer,  and  as  thofc  that  Hrefy. 
ferve  a Mailer  whom  they  cannot  lofc."  — v— 

Prince  Henry  was  of  a comely  ftaturc,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches ; of  a ftrong,  ftraight,  well  made  body, 
with  fomewhat  broad  (boulders  and  a fmall  waift  ; of 
an  amiable  and  majcftic  countenance : his  hair  of  an 
auburn  colour:  he  was  long-faced,  aud  had  abroad 
forehead,  a piercing  eye,  a moft  gracious  finite,  with 
a terrible  frorvn.  lie  was  courteous,  loving,  and  af- 
fable ; naturally  model,  and  even  fliamc-faced  f moft 
patient,  which  he  fhowed  both  in  life  am!  death  ; flow 
to  anger,  fo  that  even  when  he  was  offended  he 
would  govern  it  and  reftrain  himfelf  to  fllence.  He 
wai  merciful  to  offenders,  after  a little  punifhment  to 
makt  them  frnfiblc  of  their  faults.  His  fentiments  of 
pitty  were  ftrong  and  habitual;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
interciUof  religion  was  fuch,  that  he  would,  if  he  had  li- 
ved, have  ufed  his  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  divi- 
fions  among  tis  profeffors.  He  ufually  retired  three 
times  a-day  for  his  private  devotions,  and  was  fcarce 
once  a month  abfent  from  the  public  prayers,  where 
his  behaviour  was  highly  decent  and  extmplary,  and 
bis  attention  to  the  preacher  the  moft  fixed  imaginable. 

He  had  the  greateft  efteem  for  all  divines  whole  cha- 
racters and  conduct  correfpondcd  with  their  profeflion  ; 
but  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  again!!  fuch  as 
acted  inconfiftcntly  with  it,  and  he  above  all  things 
abhorred  flattery  and  vain  glory  in  them.  He  had  a 
thorough  deteftation  for  popery,  though  he  treated 
thofc  of  that  religion  with  great  courtcfy  ; fhowing, 
that  his  hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  perfons,  but 
their  opinions.*  Aud  he  was  fo  immoveable  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Proteftaat  religion,  that,  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  as  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  f affurcs  us,  ; f)/ Wyj 
he  made  a folcmn  protection  that  he  would  never •/*** 
join  in  marriage  with  one  ol  a different  faith.  iUytrivu 

The  prince  was  fo  cxii\  in  all  the  duties  °f Sir** 
filial  piety,  and  bore  fo  true  a reverence  and  re-  Starlet 
fpect  for  the  king  his  father,  that  though  fume-  tv* W/iV,. 
times,  out  of  his  own  inclination,  or  b*y  the  excite-  Pr,,,tl  11  *n 
ment  of  others,  he  moved  his  majefty  in  fome  things^' 
relating  to  the  public,  or  his  own  particular  interefts,^^,^ 
or  thofe  of  others;  yet  upon  the  Icall  word  or  lookvol  iv. 
or  fign  given  him  of  his  majefty \ disapprobation,  he 
would  inftantly  drfift  from  purfuiug  tlie  point,  and 
return  either  with  fa'isfactinn  upon  Jinding  it  difagree- 
cble  to  thi  king,  or  with  fuch  a rcfolved  patience  that 
he  neither  in  word  or  adtion  gave  fo  much  as  any  ap- 
pearance of  be  ing  difpleafcd  or  difcootented.  He  ad- 
hered ftiittlv  to  juft  ice  on  all  occasion*;  and  never  luf- 
fered  himfelf  to  determine  raflily,  or  till  after  a due 
examination  of  both  parties-  This  love  of  jnllicc 
fhowed  itfclf  very  early  by  favouring  and  rewarding 
thofc  among  Ins  pages,  and  other  young  guillennn 
placed  about  bin.,  wiio,  by  men  of  great  judgment, 
were  thought  to  be  of  the  belt  behaviour  aud  moft  me- 
rit. And  when  he  was  but  a little  above  five  years  of 
age,  and  a fon  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  fomcwiiat  younger 
than  himfelf,  falling  out  with  one'of  his  highnefs's  pa- 
rcj,  did  him  fome  wrong,  the  prince  reproved  him  for 
it,  faying,  44  I love  you,  becaufe  you  arc  my  lord's 
fon,  and  my  coufrn  : but  if  you  be  not  better  condi-  % 
tinned,  I will  love  fuch  a one  better  naming  the 
child  who  had  complained  of  him.  lie  was  of  Jlngulan 
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integrity,  and  hated  flattery  and  diflimuht ion ; the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  efteemed  n bafe  quality,  cfpcciilly  in 
a prince  ; nor  could  he  ever  tun  lira  in  himfclf  to  treat 
thofe  kindly  who  did  not  drferve  hia  love.  A noble* 
man  in  the  higheft  favour  with  the  king  had  written  to 
him,  by  fpccial  command  of  hia  majefty,  a letter, 
wherein  he  recommended  to  hia  highnefs  a matter  of 
very  great  confequence,  to  be  inflantly  anfwercd ; and 
in  his  fubfeription  had  nfed  thefe  word*,  “ Yoon  be- 
fore all  the  world.*'  Hia  highnefs  dirtied  SirCharlca 
Cornwallis  to  draw  up  an  anfwer,  who,  haring  writ- 
ten it,  added  feme  words  of  favour  to  the  nobleman  to 
precede  the  prince’s  figning.  His  highncfs  having 
read  and  confidercd  the  letter,  allowed  it  entirely  with- 
out alteration  : Hut  with  regard  to  the  words  of  fub- 
feription, notwilhftanding  the  great  hafte  which  the 
difpatch  required,  he  ordered  it  to  be  new  written,  and 
the  words  objected  to  by  him  to  be  left  out ; alleging, 
that  he  to  whom  lie  wrote  had  dealt  with  him  untruly 
and  unfaithfully,  and  that  hi*  hand  (hould  never  tlrirm 
what  his  heart  did  not  think.  His  temperance,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  fruit,  was  as  eminent  as  hia  ab- 
horrence of  vanity  and  oftentatiun,  which  began  to 
(how  t hem f elves  when  he  was  very  young.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  his  matter  in- 
ft  rutted  him  both  by  word  and  example  to  nfc  a kind 
of  flatelincfs  in  marching  and  holding  of  his  hand  ; 
though  he  learned  all  other  things,  he  would  not  con- 
form himfclf  to  that  affe&ed  faihion  : and  if  fome- 
times,  upon  came  It  intreaty,  he  offered  to  ufe  it,  he 
would  laugh  at  himfclf,  and  prcfently  return  to  his 
own  more  modeft  and  decent  manner.*  And  though 
he  was  a perfect  matter  of  dancing,  he  never  prattifed 
it  except  when  he  wa*  ftrongly  prefled  to  it.  The 
fame  modcfly  appeared  in  whatever  he  faid  or  did  : 
But  it  was  no  impediment  to  his  generous  and  heroic 
difpofnion,  which  made  him  perform  all  his  excrcifes 
beft  before  much  company  and  the  great  eft  petfonnges. 
His  clotths  were  ufualiy  very  plain,  except  on  oc- 
cafiotis  of  public  ceremony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign 
ambaffadors,  when  he  would  aflume  a magnificence  of 
drefs,  and  an  air  of  majefty,  which  immediately  af- 
ter he  laid  afidr.  Having  once  worn  a foil  of  Welfh 
frize  for  a conflderable  time,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  too  mean  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  keep 
even  a rich  fuit  fo  long  ; his  anfwer  was,  that  he  was 
not  afhamed  of  his  country  cloth,  and  wiihed  that  it 
would  laft  for  ever. 

In  qnickncfs  of  apprehen flon  and  memory  few  of  the 
fame  age  ever  went  beyond  this  prince;  am!  fewer  ft  ill 
in  a right  judgment  of  what  he  was  taught.  When  he 
began  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
being  itetircd  to  choofe  a motto  out  of  fcveral  fentences 
collected  by  his  tutor  for  his  ufe,  after  leading  over 
many  good  ones,  he  pitched  upon  that  of  Siliui  Itali- 
ciiE,  Fax  menlit  h'jneji*  gloria.  And  being  slked  by 
the  king  one  day,  which  were  the  beft  verfes  that  he 
had  learned  in  the  firft  book  of  Virgil’s  Atneid,  he  an- 
fwered  thefe : 

Ht»  erat  /T tit* 1#  *•!>/,  mttrr 

Ntc  piAtit  J»iHt  w,»w  \£f  ttrmit, 

Reading  like  wife  another  verfe  of  the  fame  poet, 

7V#S  lJj»w/rf  milt  mil a dSjitlmint  <tftt»f , 
be  faid  he  would  make  ufe  of  it  with  this  alteration, 
si  lift**  t n tli  m.t*  djftrimi «f 
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Betides  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  he  Hcsy. 
fpoke  the  Italian  and  French;  and  had  made  a cond- 
dcrable  pmgrefs  in  phdofophy,  hiftory,  fortification, 
mathematics,  and  cofmography  ; in  the  two  laft  of 
which  he  was  inflru&ed  by  that  excellent  mathemati- 
cian Mr  Edward  Wright.  He  loved  and  endeavour- 
ed to  do  fomewhat  of  every  thing,  arid  to  be  excel- 
lent in  the  moll  excellent,  lie  greatly  delighted  in  all 
rare  inventions  and  arts,  and  military  engines  both  at 
land  and  fca  ; in  (hooting  and  levelling  great  pieces  of 
ordnance  ; in  the  ordering  and  marihaling  of  armies ; 
in  building  and  gardening ; in  muffc,  fculpture,  and 
painting,  in  which  laft  art  he  brought  over  fwveral 
works  of  great  matters  from  all  countries. 

He  had  a juft  opinion  of  the  great  abilities  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ; and  is  Tcportrd  to  have  faid,  that  “ no 
king  but  his  father  wofild  keep  fuch  a bird  in  a 
cage."  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  his  highncfs,  but  a 
few  months  before  bis  death,  obtained  ihe  lands  and 
cattle  of  .Sheiburo  in  Dorfit/hire,  the  contifcatcd  eftate 
of  Sir  Walter,  with  an  intention  of  returning  it  to 
him.  That  on  incut  writer,  foldicr,  and  (iaufman, 
hart  a reciprocal  regard  for  the  prince,  to  whom,  he 
hid  defigned  to  addafs  a dtfcourfe  “Of  the  Art  of 
War  by  Sea,"  which  his  high nc it's  death  prevented  the 
author  from  hn  idling.  He  had  written  like  wife  to  the 
prince  auothtr  “ Difcourfc  of  a Marittmal  Voyage,  with 
the  paflagesai  d incidents  therein  But  this  has  never 
ct  appeared  in  print.  He  had  alfo  intended,  and,  as 
c expreffes  it,  hewn  oat  a fecund  and  third  volume  of 
his  General  Hittory,  which  were  to  have  been  directed 
to  his  htghocfs : “ but  it  hat  plea  fed  God  (fays  he) 
to  take  that  glorious  prince  out  of  this  world,  to  whom 
they  wire  direded ; whofe  unfpcakablc  and  never- 
enough  lamented  lofs  hath  taught  me  to  fay  wilh  Job, 

Vcrfa  rjl  is  Ijliutn  aikira  meay  & organ  urn  me  am  in  ro- 
am JUntiumV 

In  the  government  of  his  houftiold  and  management 
of  his  revenues,  though  he  was  fo  very  young,  his  ex- 
ample deferved  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  princes. 

He  not  only  gave  orders,  but  faw  almoll  every  thing 
done  himfclf ; fo  that  there  were  fcarcc  any  of  hi»  do- 
medics  whom  he  did  not  know  by  name*  And  among 
thefe  there  was  not  one  even  lufpcitcd  papitt  ; his  di- 
rections being  very  peremptory  frrr  felting  down  the 
names  of  nil  communicants,  that  he  might  know  if 
there  were  any  of  his  family  who  did  abfent  thrmfehts 
from  the  communion.  His  family  was  huge,  confid- 
ing of  few  Ids  than  50D,  many  of  them  young  gentle- 
men born  to  great  fortunes,  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  when  their  paffions  and  appetites  were  fliong, 
their  rrafon  weak,  and  their  experience  little.  But 
his  judgment,  the  gravity  of  his  princely  afped, 
and  hid  own  example,  were  fufficient  n-ilraints  upon 
them;  his  very  eye  ferved  iuftead  of  a command; 
and  hi*  looks  alone  had  more  tffedt  than  the  (harpett 
rcprehcnfions  of  oilier  princes.  If  any  difputcs  orcon- 
tetts  arofc  among  his  fervanta,  he  would  put  a flop  to. 
them  at  the  beginning,  by  referring  thrill  to  fome  of 
his  principal  officers,  whom  he  thought  mod  intelli- 
gent in  points  of  that  nature,  and  to  uuderttand  beft 
what  compenfation  was  due  to  the  iijured,  and  what 
reproof  to  the  offender;  fo  thr*.  in  fo  numerous  a fa- 
mily there  was  not  fo  much  a*  a blow  given,  nor  any 
quarrel  carried  to  the  lead  height. 

Though 
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Henry.  Though  lie  loved  plenty  and  magnificence  in  hta 

1 v houfc,  he  reftrained  tliem  within  the  rules  of  frugality 

and  moderation,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  By  this 
economy  he  avoided  the  necefiity  of  being  rigid  to  his 
tenants,  either  by  railing  their  farms  or  fines,  or  fcelc* 
ing  or  taking  advantage  of  forfeitures.  Nor  was  he 
tempted  to  make  the  profit  which  both  law  and  right 
afforded  him,  of  fitch  who  had  in  the  time  of  former 
princes  purchafed  lands  belonging  to  his  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  could  not  by  law  be  alienated  from 
it  ; for  he  gave  them,  upon  refuming  thefe  lands,  a 
rrafonahlc  fatisfaCticn.  Neither  did  his  economy  re- 
train him  from  being  liberal  where  merit  or  diilftfs 
called  for  it ; at  the  fame  time  he  was  never  known  to 
give,  cr  even  promife,  anything,  but  upon  mature  de- 
liberation. Whatever  abufea  were  reprtfenud  to  him, 
he  immediately  rrdreflrd,  to  the  entire  fa.  isfaCtion  of 
the  perfons  aggrieved.  In  his  removal  from  one  of  his 
houfes  to  another,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  king 
on  the  fame  occafions,  or  in  progreffes,  he  would  fuffer 
no  provifions  or  carriages  to  be  taken  up  for  bis  ufe, 
without  full  contentment  given  to  the  parties.  And 
he  was  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  any  perfen  from  being 
prejudiced  or  annoyed  by  himfelf  or  any  of  his  train, 
that  whenever  he  wei.?  out  to  hawk  before  harveft  was 
ended,  he  would  take  care  that  none  fkould  psfs  thro* 
the  com ; and,  to  fet  them  an  example,  would  himfelf 
ride  rather  a furlong  about. 

His  fpeecli  was  flow,  and  attended  with  fome  impe- 
diment, rather,  as  it  was  conceived,  by  cuftom  and  a 
long  imitation  of  fome  w ho  firft  inftruCied  him,  than 
by  any  defeft  of  nature,  as  appeared  itom  his  having 
much  corrected  it  by  uGng  at  home  amongft  his  (Ser- 
vants, firft  fhort  difeourfra,  and  then  longer,  as  he 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  do  it.  Yet  he  would  often 
fay  of  himfelf,  that  lie  had  the  moll  unferviccablc 
tongue  of  any  man  living. 

He  had  a certain  height  of  mind,  and  knew  well 
how  to  keep  his  diftance  ; which  inderd  he  did  to  all, 
admitting  no  near  approach  either  to  hts  power  or  his 
fccrcts.  He  expreflVd  himfelf,  upon  occarions  offered, 
to  love  and  eftetm  moil  fuch  of  the  nubility  as  were 
mofl  anciently  defeended,  and  tnoft  nublv  mil  hotieftly 
difpofed.  He  had  an  entire  affection  for  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  lifter  Elizabeth  ; though  fome- 
times,  by  a kind  of  rough  play  with  the  former,  and 
an  appearance  of  contradicting  the  latter  in  what  he 
difeerned  her  to  defire,  he  took  a picafure  in  giviiig 
them,  in  their  tender  years,  fome  cxerrife  of  their  pa- 
t Francis  tience.  A writer  % of  Ids  authority  than  Sir  Charles 
Olburne,  Cornwallis,  from  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  thefe 
JlflHil****  particulars,  adds,  that  the  princc#fecmed  to  have  more 
tin  Rtirm*  for  his  fifter  than  hi*  brother,  whom  he  would 

•/Khmg  often  taunt  till  lie  made  him  weep,  telling  him,  that 
be  fhould  be  a bilhop,  a gown  being  fittell  to  hide  his 
U.&.  legs,  which  were  iubjedt  in  his  childhood  to  be 
crooked. 

With  regard  to  any  unlawful  paffion  for  women,  to 
the  temptations  of  which  the  prince’s  youth  and  fitua- 
tion  peculiarly  expo  fed  him,  his  hiftorian,  who  knew 
him,  and  obferved  h«n  much,  allures  us,  that  having 
bicn  prefent  at  great /calls  made  in  tl»e  prince's  houfc, 
to  which  he  invited  the  moft  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
court  and  city,  he  could  not  difeover  by  hi*  highneft’a 
behaviour,  eyes,  or  countenance,  the  lcall  appearance 


of  a particular  inclination  to  any  one  of  them  { Tior  Henry, 
was  he  at  any  other  time  witnefs  of  fuch  words  or  ac*  y— 
lions  as  could  juftly  be  a ground  of  the  leatl  fufpicion 
of  his  virtue  : though  he  obferves,  that  fome  perfons 
of  that  time,  meafuriug  the  prince  by  themfelves,  were 
plea kd  to  conceive  and  rrpoit  otherwife  of  him.  It 
is  indeed  aflerted,  by  the  writer  of  Auluut  Ceqai/iari ir, 
believed  upon  good  grounds  to  be  William  Saundcr- 
fon,  Efq ; author  of  the  “ Complete  Hiftory  of  Maty 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  fen  and  fuecciTor  King 
James,”  that  the  Prince  made  court  to  the  Countefs  of 
Eflex  (afterwards  divorced  from  the  Eail,  and  married 
to  the  Vifebunt  Rochefler ),  before  any  other  lady  then 
living.  And  Aithur  Wilfon  mentions  the  many  amo- 
rous glances  which  the  prince  gave  her,  till  difeover* 
ing  that  flic  wa.v  captivated  with  the  growing  fortunes 
of  Lord  Rochefler,  and  grounded  more  hope  upon  him 
than  the  uncertain  and  hopelefa  love  of  Iris  bighnds, 
he  foon  flighted  her.  The  learned  and  pious  antiqua- 
ry, Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  in  a manufeript  life  of  him- 
felf  written  with  bis  own  hand,  and  biought  down  to 
the  year  1637,  is  poll  live,  that  **  noiwithilandmg  the 
i.ieftimablc  Prince  Henry's  martial  defires  and  initia- 
tion into  the  ways  of  godlincfs,  the  countefs,  bring 
fet  on  by  the  earl  of  Northampton  her  father’s  uncle, 
firll  caught  his  eye  and  heart,  and  afterwards  profti- 
tuted  hcrfclf  to  him,  who  firft  reaped  the  fruits  of  her 
virginity.  But  thofe  fpatks  of  grace  which  even  then 
began  to  flow  their  lull  re  in  him,  with  thofe  moic  he- 
roic innate  qualities  derived  from  virtue,  which  gave 
the  law  to  his  more  advifed  &£lions,  foon  raifed  him 
out  of  the  dumber  of  that  dillcmper,  and  taught  him 
to  rejeft  her  following  temptations  with  indignation 
and  iupeicilioufnefs.”  But  thefe  authorities.  Dr  Birch 
obferves,  ought  to  have  little  weight  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  prince’s  character,  againft  the  dire&  teftitnony 
in  bis  favour  from  fo  well- informed  a writer  as  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis. 

The  immature  death  of  the  prince  concurring  with 
the  public  apprdvenfions  of  the  power  of  the  p*  pills, 
and  the  ill  opinion  wluc.lt  the  nation  then  had  of  the 
court,  gave  immediate  rife  to  fufpicions  of  its  bring 
hafttricd  by  poifon.  And  thefe  fufpicions  were  heigh- 
tened by  the  very  little  concern  fhown  by  fume  perfons 
in  great  ftatiorft.  44  To  tell  you  (fays  Richard  carl  of 
Porftt  in  a letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Ldmondcs,  of  the 
23d  uf  November  1612)  that  our  riling  fun  is  fet  ere 
fca  ccly  he  had  (hone,  and  that  with  him  all  our  glory 
lie*  buried,  you  know  and  do  lament  as  well  as  we,  and 
better  than  fume  do,  and  more  truly ; or  clfit  you  arc 
not  a man,  and  fcnfibtc  of  this  kingdom’s  lofs.”  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  Iofs  made  fo  little  impreflion  up- 
on the  king  and  his  favourite,  that  the  lord  vifeount 
Rochefler  on  the  9th  of  November,  three  days  after 
it,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  begin  a nego- 
ciation  for  a marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
fecund  daughter  of  France.  But  the  ambaffador,  who 
had  more  fenfe  of  decency,  thought  it  improper  to  en- 
ter upon  fuch  an  affair  fo  foon  after  the  late  prince’s 
death.  Mr  Beaulieu,  fccrctary  to  .Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
rmmdea,  in  a letter  of  the  izth  of  November  1612,  to 
Mr  Trumbull,  then  re  ft  dent  at  BraHcls,  after  ftyling 
the  prince  “ the  flower  of  his  houfe,  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  ilrangers,  which  in 
all  places  had  imprinted  a great  hope  on  the  minds  of 
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Henry.  the  well  affie&ed,  as  ii  had  already  ftricken  terror  into 
k“““Y— — the  hearts  of  tit*  enemies,”  adds,  “ who  perhaps  (for 
of  this  lamentable  accident  we  have  yet  no  particular 
relation)  fearing  the  growing  virtues  of  that  young 
prince,  ha*c  ufed  the  traiterou*  venom  of  their  abomi- 
nable practices  to  cut  him  off  in  his  youth.  And  this 
1 do  not  apprehend  without  came,  conti Jcring  the  fc- 
vcral  ad'  eitilciSci.if  which  i bw  a month  ago  coming 
out  of  England..  Holland,  and  Calais,  of  ftrange  ru- 
mours which  were  in  thefc  parts  of  fome  great  and 
imminent  pr.t&icc  in  hand,  lor  the  fuccefs  whereof  it 
was  written,  that  in  i nne  places  our  adverfarics  had 
made  ft.emn  prayers:  and  out  of  Calais  it  was  cfpeci- 
al’-  idvertifed,  that  in  your  parts  they  were  in  expec- 
tation of  the  death  of  fome  great  prince.  But  alas  ! 
v.  r did  little  apprehend,  that  fuch  ominous  prognoili- 
catinns  would  have  ligi.ted  upon  the  perion  of  that  vi- 
gorous young  prince,  whofe  extraordinary  great  parts 
and  virtues  made  many  men  hope  and  helieve,  that  God 
had  refemd  ami  dell  int  i him,  as  a chofcn  inilrument,  to 
be  the  Handatd  hearer  of  his  quarrel  in  thefc  mifcrable 
times,  to  work  the  relloration  of  his  church,  and  the 
dcil ruction  of  the  Romifh  idolatry.” 

With  the  above  notion  his  royal  highnefu’s  mother 
the  queen  was  peculiarly  iinpreffed,  according  to  Dr 
Welwood  ; who,  in  his  Notes  on  Arthur  Wilfon’s 
Life  of  King  James  I in  the  Complete  Hiflory  of 
« England,  p.714.  informs  us,  though  without  giving 

any  authority,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into  his  latl 
illncfs,  the  queen  fent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  fome 
of  ids  cordials,  which  fhc  hcrfcH  had  taken  fome  time 
before  iu  a fever  with  remarkable  fucccfs.  Raleigh 
lent  it,  together  with  a Utter  to  the  queen,  wherein 
he  exprefled  a tender  concern  for  the  prihcc  ; and, 
boafling  of  his  mtdicinc,  Humbled  unluckily  upon  an 
cxprcflion  to  this  purpofc,  “ that  it  would  certainly 
cute  him  or  any  either  of  a fever,  except  in  cafe  of 
prif</n.”  A*  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died 
jmt  with  Handing  its  virtues,  the  queen,  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  (bowed  Raleigh’s  letter;  and  laid  f<*  much 
weight  on  the  cxprcflion  about  poifon,  that  as  long  as 
fhc  lived  fhc  could  never  be  perfuadeJ  but  that  the 
• ComrtamJ  prince  had  died  by  that  means.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  • 
CbaraBtr  s/Ttiggcfls  that  the  prince  was  poifoned.  The  fame  no- 
A*.  Jtmtj,  (jOD  countenanced  by  Wilfou  in  his  Hiiloiy  f ; and 
t P^6 wu  adopted  by  Dr  Welwood,  as  already  mentioned: 
T * ’ *’Who  llkewife,  in  another  work,  his  Jlfemmh,  after 

Hyling  the  prince  “ the  darling  of  mankind,  and  a 
youth  of  vail  hopes  and  Wonderful  virtues,”  remarks, 
that  it  was  the  general  rumour  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  his  high nc is  was  poifoned  ; and  that  there  is  in 
print  a fermon  preached  at  St  James’s  upon  the  diflo- 
lutiun  of  his  family,  that  boldly  infimiatcd  feme  fuch 
thing.  By  this  fermon  Dr  Welwood  mull  mean  that 
of  Mr  Hall  cited  above;  in  which,  however,  at  lead  as 
it  is  1 1 printed  in  the  London  edition  of  his  works  in 
1617  in  folio,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  expref- 
flon  that  carries  the  lcail  iuiinuation  of  that  kind.  The 
writer  of  the  memoirs  adds,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  fpcech  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Somerfct,  had 
fome  reflections  upon  the  intimacy  of  that  lord  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  which  fttmed  to  point  that 
way  ; there  being  fcvrral  exprefliuns  left  out  of  the 
printed  copy  that  were  iu  the  fpcech.  Bithop  Burnet 
fikewilc  tells  us,  that  he  wai  allured  by  Colonel  i'itus, 
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that  he  had  heard  King  Charles  I.  declare,  that  the  Henry, 
prince  his  brother  was  poifoned  by  the  means  of  the  — v— 
yifeount  Roche  Her,  afterwards  carl  of  Somerfet.  But 
it  will  be  perhaps  fnffident  to  oppofe  to  all  fuch  fug- 
geflions  the  unanimous  opinion  of  phyfician*  who  at- 
tended the  prince  during  his  ficknefs,  and  opened  his 
body  after  his  death;  from  which,  as  Dr  Welwood  hira- 
felf  obferves,  there  can  be  no  inference  drawn  that  he  * 
was  poifoned.  To  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of 
’Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  J,  who  was  well  informed,  andf  Lift  at 
above  all  fufpicion  in  this  point,  and  who  pronounce* «/ 
the  rumours  fpread  of  his  highnefs’s  having  been  poi- 
faned  vain  ; and  was  fully  convinced  that  his  death  wup  **’  *** 
natural,  and  occafloued  by  a violent  fever. 

Henry  (Philip),  a pious  and  learned  nonconformist 
miniHer,  was  the  Ion  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  the 
back- flairs  to  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  bom  at 
Whitehall  in  1631.  He  was  admitted  into  Wcftmin- 
ftcr-fchool  at  about  1 2 years  of  age ; became  the  fa- 
vourite of  Dr  Bufhby,  and  was  employed  by  him,  with 
fome  others,  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Greek 
grammar  he  aftet wards  publifhed.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Chrifl-church,  Oxford;  where,  having  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  judge  Puldlon,  a:  Emcral  in  Flintfhire, 
as  tutor  to  his  foil*,  and  to  preach  at  Worthenbury. 

He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and  heireft 
of  Mr  Daniel  Matthews  of  Broad-oak  nCar  Whit- 
church, by  whom  he  became  poffeffed  of  a competent 
cilatc.  When  the  king  and  cpifcopaty  were  reftored, 
he  icfufcd  to  conform,  was  ejected,  and  retired  with 
his  family  to  Broad-oak ; here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  28 
years,  relieving  the  pour,  employing  the  induHrious 
In  tit  uding  the  ignorant,  and  cxcrciling  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good.  Hi's  moderation  in  his  non- 
conformity wa>  eminent  and  exemplary  ; and  upon  all 
occafions  he  bore  teftimonv  againff  uncharitable  and 
fchifmatical  reparation.  In  church  government  be 
wiflied  for  archbifliop  Ufher’s  reduction  of  epifcopacy. 

He  thought  it  lawful  to  join  iu  the  common  prayer  in 
public  affemblies;  which,  during  the  time  of  his  fileoce 
and  rtilraint,  he  commonly  attended  wifli  his  family 
with  reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry  (Matthew),  an  eminent  diffenting  minifter 
and  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  waa  bora 
in  the  vear  1 661*  He  continued  under  his  father’s 
care  till  he  waa  1 8 years  of  age  ; in  which  time  he 
became  well  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  which  his  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him  from  his  childhood  ; and  from  firft  to  lafl  the 
ftudy  of  the  feriptures  was  his  moil  delightful  em- 
ployment. He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  lflington  by  Mr  Doolittle,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  in  Gray’s- Inn  for  the  fludy  of  the  law;  where 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  munici- 
pal law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  application 
and  great  abilities  it  waa  thought  he  would  have  be- 
come very  eminent  in  that  profeflion.  But  at  length, 
rcfolving  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in 
1686  he  ictired  into  the  country,  and  was  chofcn  pa- 
llor of  a congregation  atChefter.  where  he  lived  about 
25  years,  greatly  cltcemcd  and  uclovcd  by  his  people, 
lie  had  fcvcral  calls  from  London,  which  he  conftantly 
declined ; but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an 
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"Tlcniy.  unanimous  Invitation  from  a congregation  at  Hackney. 

■”  » He  wrote,  1.  Expeditions  of  the  Bible,  in  y vols  folio. 

a.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  Dirt6tion*  for 
daily  comm union  with  God.  4.  A method  for  prayer. 
5.  Four  dileourfes  again!!  vice  and  immorality.  6.  The 
communicant’s  companion.  7*  Family  hymns.  8.  A 
fcriptural  catrchifm.  And,  9.  A difconrfc  concerning 
the  nature  of  fchifm.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Nantwich,  when  upon  a journey,  in  1714;  and  was 
interred  at  Trinity -church  in  Chcftcr. 
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north  of  England.  This  idea  was  probably  Tuggefted  by 
the  profperity  of  the  fund  which  had  airnoft  30  years  he-  v 
fore  been  eftablifhed  for  a provilion  to  minifters  widows, 
&C.  in  Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clctgy  of 
Scotland  were  very  different  from  the  circuit) dances  of 
difTenling  miniftefl  in  England.  Annuities  and  provi- 
Gons  were  to  he  fccurcd  to  the  families  of  ditfenter* 
without  fubjedting  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to 
a proportional  annual  contribution,  and  without  fuch 
means  of  creating  a fund  as  could  be  the  fubjedt  of  an 


Herry. 


Henry  (Dr  Robert),  author  of  the  “ HiAory  of  adt  of  parliament  to  fccurc  the  annual  payments.  The 


Great  Britain,  written  on  a new  plan,"  was  the  fon 
of  James  Henry  farmer  at  Muirtown  in  the  parifti  of 
St  Ninian’s,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean  Galloway 
daughter  of  ■ — Galloway  of  Bunrowmeadow  in 

Stirlingfliire.  He  was  born  on  the  1 8th  of  February 
1718  ; and  having  early  refolvcd  to  devote  himftlf  to 
a literary  proftfiion,  was  educated  firft  under  a Mr  John 
Nicolfon  at  the  parilh-  fchool  of  St  Ninian's,  and  for 
fame  time  at  the  gram  mar- fchool  of  Stirling-  He 
completed  his  courfe  of  academical  Andy  at  the  uni* 
veriity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  mafter 
of  the  grammar- fchool  of  Annan.  He  was  liccnfcd 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  l 74/1,  and  was  the 
firft  licentiate  of  the  preAjytcry  of  Annan  after  its 
errdfion  into  a feparate  prcfljytcry.  Soon  after,  he 
Teceivcd  a call  from  a congregation  of  Prclbyterian 
dUTcnters  at  Carlific,  where  he  was  ordained  in  Novem- 
ber 1748.  In  this  Aation  he  remained  12  years,  and 
on  the  13th  of  Augull- 1760  became  paAor  of  a dif- 
ftnting  congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Here 
he  married,  in  1763,  Ann  BaldcrAon  daughter  of 
Thomas  BaldcrAon  furgeon  in  Berwick  ; by  whom  he 
had  no  children,  but  with  whom  be  enjoyed  to  the 
«nd  of  his  life  a large  fliarc  of  domcAic  happinefs.  He 


acutenefa  and  activity  of  Dr  Hi  my  furmounted  theft 
difficulties  ; and,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  ufcful 
aud  benevolent  inflitution  commenced  about  the  year 
1762.  The  management  was  cntruAed  to  him  for  fc- 
veral  years;  and  its  fuccifs  has  exceeded  the  mail  fim- 
guit.e  expectations  which  were  formed  of  it  The 
plan  itfclf,  now  fufikiciitly  known,  it  is  unncccAary  to 
explain  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  bccaufe 
Dr  Henry  was  accuAomed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
to  fpeak  of  this  inAitution  with  peculiar  affcdlion,  and 
to  reflect  on  its  progrefa  and  utility  with  that  kind  of 
fatisfaction  which  a good  man  can  only  receive  from 
“ the  labour  of  love  and  of  good  works." 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  firA 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  HiAory  of  Gicat  Britain  : a 
wink  already  eftablifhcd  in  the  public  opinion  ; and 
which  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  poAcrity*  not  ouly 
as  a book  which  has  greatly  enlarged  the  fphere  of  hi- 
flory,  and  gratifies  our  curiofity  On  a variety  of  fubjcdU 
which  fall  not  within  the  limits  preferibed  by  prece- 
ding hillotians,  but  as  one  of  the  moft  accuiate  and 
authentic  rcpofiton'es  of  hifiorical  information  which 
this  country  has  produced.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr 
Ilcnry,  which  is  indifputably  his  own,  and  its  pecu- 


was  removed  from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  liar  advantages,  are  fumcicntly  explained  in  his  general 
of  Edinbutgh  in  November  1768  ; was  miniftcr  of  the  preface.  In  every  period,  it  arranges,  under  feparate 
church  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  from  that  time  till  heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of 
November  1776;  and  then  became  colleague* min ifter  Great  Britain  ; the  hiftory  of  religion  ; the  hiftory  of 
in  the  old  church,  and  remained  in  that  Aation  our  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  of  ju- 
till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Dodbor  in  Divinity  ftice  ; the  hiftory  of  learning,  of  learned  men,  and  of 
was  conferred  on  him  "hy  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  the  chief  fcminarics  of  learning  ; the  hiftory  of  arts* 
in  1770;  and  in  1774- he  was  unammoully  chofen  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  of  (hipping,  of  money  or 
moderator  of  the  general  afiemWy  of  the  church  of  coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities  ; and  the  hiftory 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  perfun  on  record  who  obtained  of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  cuftoms,  language,  drefs,  diet, 
that  diltindion  the  lirft  time  he  was  a member  of  af-  and  amufementa.  Under  thefe  feven  heads,  which  ex- 
fcmbly.  tend  the  province  of  an  hiftorian  greatly  heyond  its 

From  thefe  facls,  which  contain  the  outlines  of  nfual  limits,  every  thing  enrious  or  intcrcfting  in  the 
Dr  Henry’s  life,  few  events  can  be  expected  to  fuit  hiftory  of  any  country  may  be  comprehended.  But 


the  purpnfe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he  mud  have 
been  always  ditiinguiJhed  among  his  private  friends, 
till  he  was  traniuted  to  Edinburgh  he  had  few'  oppor- 
tunities of  being  known  to  the  public.  The  compofi- 
tiou  of  ferraons  mud  have  occupied  a chief  part  of  his 
time  during  his  refidence  at  Carliflc,  as  his  induftry  in 
that  Ration  is  known  to  have  rewired  his  labours  in 
this  department  eafy  to  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 
But  even  there  he  found  Jcifure  for  other  iludics  ; and 
the  knowledge  of  claflical  literature,  in  which  he  emi- 
nently excelled,  fuon  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  extent 
of  information  which  qualified  him  for  fomething  more 
important  than  he  had  hitherto  in  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  lie  publiihed  a 
febeme  for  railing  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  Protcftaot  differ:  ting  mioiiUis  in  the 
Vol.  VJ1I.  Part  II. 


it  certainly  requited  more  than  a common  (hare  of  li- 
terary courage  to  attempt  on  fo  large  a fcale  a fubjeA 
fo  intricate  and  rxtenfivc  u the  hillorv  of  Britain  from 
the  invafion  of  Julius  Cxfir.  That  Dr  Iltnry  neither 
over-rated  his  powers  nor  his  induftry,  could  only 
have  been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  his 
works. 

But  he  foon  found  that  his  rcfidcncc  at  Berwick  was 
an  infuperablc  obtlaclc  in  the  minute  rcfrarchcs  which 
the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His  fit  nation 
there  excluded  him  from  the  means  of  confulling  the 
original  authorities;  aud  though  he  attempted  to 
find  acccfs  to  them  br  means  of  his  literary  friends, 
and  with  their  afiiftancc  made  fome  prog  rtfs  in  bio 
work,  hi  1 information  was  nolwithftanding  fo  incom- 
plete, that  lie  found  it  impofiiblc  to  profecutc  his  plan 
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Hcflff*  t0  |j?b  own  fatitfailion,  and  was  at  laft  compelled  to  work.  Not  having  been  able  to  tranfail  with  the  Heary. 
^ r rdinqtiifh  it.  bookfellers  to  his  fatisfa&ion,  the  five  volumes  were  v ■ 

By  the  fiiendlhlp  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq;  late  lord  originally  publifhed  at  the  rifle  of  the  author.  When 
provoft  of  Edinburgh,  arfd  one  of  his  majclly’s  com-  the  firft  volume  appeared,  it  was  cenfured  with  an  un- 
miffioners  of  excife  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  the  cxamplcd  acrimony  and  perfeverancc.  Magazines,  re- 
lifter  of  Mrs  Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  views,  and  even  newfpapers,  were  filled  with  abufive 
1768  ; and  it  is  to  this  event  that  the  public  are  in-  remarks  and  invectives,  in  which  both  the  author  and 
dehted  for  his  profccution  of  the  Hiftory  of  Gteat  the  book  were  treated  with  contempt  and  fcurrility. 

Britain.  His  acccfs  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the  When  an  author  has  once  fubmitted  his  works  to  the 
means  of  {applying  the  materials  which  thefe  did  not  public,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  jufi  feverity 
afford  him,  were  from  that  time  ufed  with  fo  much  of  criticifm.  But  Dr  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the 
diligence  and  perfeverancc,  that  the  firft  volume  of  his  inveterate  fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the 
Hiftory  in  quarto  was  publifhed  in  1771,  the  fecond  ufual  cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a fermon  to  be  pub- 
in  1774,  the  third  in  1777*  the  fourth  in  1781,  and  lifhed  which  he  had  preached  before  the  fociety  in 
the  fifth  (which  brings  down  the  Hiftory  to  the  accef-  Scotland  fer  propagating  Chrillian  knowledge  in  1773; 
fion  of  Henry  VII.)  in  1785.  The  fubjeft  of  thefe  a compofition  containing  plain  good  fenfe  on  a corn- 
volumes  comprehends  the  moft  intricate  and  obfeure  mon  fubjcil,  from  which  he  expected  no  reputation, 
periods  of  our  hiftory  j and  when  we  confidcr  the  This  was  eagerly  fuzed  on  by  the  adverfarics  of  his 
fcanty  and  fcattered  materials  which  Dr  Henry  has  Hiftory,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  a virulence  and  afpe- 
digeftrd,  and  the  accurate  and  minute  information  rity  which  no  want  of  merit  in  the  fermon  could  juftify 
which  he  has  given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  wotk,  or  explain.  An  anonymous  letter  had  appeared  in  a 
we  mull  have  a high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and  newlpaper  to  vindicate  the  Hiftory  from  (one  of  the 
induftry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and  adlivity  unjuft  ctnfures  which  had  been  publiflied,  and  afferting 
of  his  mind  : efpccially  when  it  is  added,  that  he  cm-  from  the  real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  au- 
ployed  no  amanuenfis,  but  completed  the  manufeript  thor’s  title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An  an- 
with  his  own  hand  ; and  that,  excepting  the  fit  ft  vo-  fwer  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  week, 
lame,  the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  printed  from  charging  him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  indecent, 
the  original  copy.  Whatever  corre&ions  were  made  with  having  written  this  letter  in  his  own  praife.  The 
on  it,  were  infetted  by  inleilineations,  or  in  revifuig  the  efforts  of  malignity  ftldom  fail  to  defeat  their  purpofe, 
proof/hects.  He  found  it  neceffary,  indeed,  to  con-  and  to  recoil  on  thofc  who  direft  them.  Dr  Henry 
# fine  hirnfelf  to  a firll  copy,  from  an  unfoitunatc  tre-  had  many  friends,  and  till  lately  had  not  difeovered 
mor  in  his  hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  in-  that  he  had  any  enemies.  But  the  author  of  the  ano- 


convenient,  which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper 
on  a book  placed  on  his  knee  iuftead  of  a table,  and 
which  unhappily  increafed  to  fuch  a degree  that  in 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  victuals  without  afliftancc.  An  attempt  which  he 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuenfis  did  not  fnccccd.  Never  having 
been  accuftomed  to  didatc  his  compofitions,  he  found 
it  impoflibte  to  acquire  a new  habit ; and  though  lie 
perfevered  but  a few  days  in  the  attempt,  it  had  a fen* 
fible  eficit  on  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered.— An  author  has  no  right  to  claim  indul- 
gence, and  is  ilfll  lefs  intillcd  to  credit,  from  the  pub- 
lic for  any  thing  which  can  be  aferibed  to  negligence 
in  committing  his  manuferipts  to  the  prefs ; but  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  which  Dr  Hcnty  furmounted, 
and  the  accurate  rcfcarch  and  information  which  di- 
Ainguilh  his  hiftory,  the  circumltances  which  have 
been  mentioned  arc  far  from  being  unintcrefting,  and 
muft  add  confuierably  to  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
merit  among  men  who  arc  judges  of  what  he  has  done. 
He  did  not  profefs  to  ftudy  the  ornaments  of  language; 
but  his  arrangement  is  uniformly  regular  and  natural, 
and  his  flyle  fimplc  and  perfpicuous-  More  than  this 
he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  him. 
He  believed  that  the  time  which  might  be  (pent  in 
polifhing  or  rounding  a fentcncc  was  more  ufefuUy  em- 
ployed in  inveftigating  and  afctiUinfng  a fait  : And 

as  a book  of  faits  and  fulid  information,  fupporttd  by 
authentic  documents,  his  hiftory  will  ftand  a companion 
with  any  other  hiftory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount 
than  thofc  which  related  to  the  compofition  of  his 


nymous  vindication  was  unknown  to  him,  till  the 
learned  and  rcfpc liable  Dr  Macqucen,  from  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of  the  an- 
fwer,  informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
by  him.  Thefe  anecdotes  arc  ftill  remembered.  The 
abufe  of  the  Hiftory,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renewed  in  fome  of  the  periodical  publications  in  South 
Britain  ; though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (without  meaning 
to  refer  to  the  candid  observations  of  Englifh  critics), 
that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afperity  originated  in  the 
fame  quarter,  and  that  paragraphs  and  criticifms  writ- 
ten at  Edinburgh  were  printed  in  Loudon.  The  fame 
fpirit  appeared  in  Strictures  publifhed  on  the  fecood 
and  third  volumes ; but  by  this  time  it  had  in  a great 
me  .if ure  loft  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  male- 
volence was  fuffidendy  underftood,  and  had  long  be- 
fore become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical 
paper  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  The 
book,  though  printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond 
his  moft  fanguine  expectations ; and  had  received  both 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom  ; and  though,  from  the 
alarm  which  had  been  railed,  the  bookfellers  did  not 
venture  to  purchaft  the  property  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  was  eftablifhed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  aud  at  laft  rewarded  the  au- 
thor with  a high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  he  happily 
lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr  Henry’s  life,  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  oppofition  which  his  Hiftory  encounter- 
ed, would  have  been  both  affc&ation  and  injufticc. 
The  fails  are  fufficicntly  remembered,  and  arc  unfor- 
tunately too  reccot  to  be  more  minutely  explained. 

That 
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Henry.  *THat  they  contributed  at  firft  to  retaid  the  falc  of  the 
» work  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  told  without  regret 
now  that  its  reputation  is  eltablifhcd.  The  book  has 
raifed  itfclf  to  cmtuence  as  a Hitlory  of  Great  Britain 
by  its  own  merits;  and  the  means  employed  to  obtlrud 
it#  progrefs  have  only  ferved  to  cmbelldh  its  fucccfs. 

-L)r  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  the  firft 
by  the  decided  approbation  of  foinc  of  his  literary 
/Herds,  who  were  allowed  to  be  the  moll  competent 
judges  of  his  fubjed  ; and  in  particular  by  one  of  the 
moll  eminent  hilionans  of  the  prefent  age,  whofc  hi- 
lt ory  of  the  lame  periods  jultly  pofleffe*  the  bigheit 
reputation.  The  following  character  of  the  firlt  and 
ftcond  volumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman,  and 
is  well  intitied  to  be  inferted  in  a nat alive  of  Dr 
Henry’s  life.  **  Thofc  who  profefs  a high  cilecm  for 
the  firft  volume  of  Dr  Henry’s  hiltory.  I may  venture 
to  fay,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofc  who  have  per- 
ufed  it,  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a work 
of  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many  of  ihofe 
who  had  been  fo  well  plcafed  with  the  firlt  were  impa- 
tient to  fee  the  fecond  volume,  which  advances  into  a 
■ field  more  delicate  and  interfiling ; but  the  Dodor 
hath  Ihown  the  maturity  of  hi?  judgment,  as  in  all  the 
reft,  fo  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hally,  or  compofcd 
before  he  had  fully  collected  anddigeiUd  the  materials. 
I venture  with  great  finecrity  to  recommend  this  vo- 
lume to  the  perufal  of  every  curious  reader  who  dtfires 
to  know  the  llate  of  Great  Britain  in  a period  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  very  obfeure,  ill  fupplied 
with  writers,  and  not  pofTefTed  of  a Tingle  one  that  dc- 
ferves  the  appellation  of  a good  one.  It  js  wonderful 
what  an  inftruttive,  and  even  entertaining,  book  the 
Dodor  has  been  able  to  compofe  from  fuch  unpromi- 
ftng  materials  : 7 'att/um /tries  junduraque  pellet.  When 
we  fee  thofc  barbarous  ages  delineated  by  fo  able  a pen, 
we  admire  the  oddnefs  and  fingularity  of  the  maimers, 
cuftoms,  and  opinions,  of  the  times,  and  feem  to  be 
introduced  into  a new  world  ; but  we  aic  ftill  more 
furprifed,  at  well  as  intcrefted,  when  we  reflect  that 
thofe  flrange  perfonages  were  the  anccflors  of  the  pre- 
fent iu habitants  of  this  illand.— The  object  of  an  anti- 
quary hath  been  commonly  diftinguilhcd  from  that  of 
an  hiilonan  ; for  though  the  latter  fhould  enter  into 
the  province  of  the  former,  it is thought  that  it  Ihould 
only  be  quanto  Ixxfla*  that  is,  fo  far  as  is  ncceflary, 
without  comprehending  all  the  minute  difquilitioos 
which  give  fuch  fupreme  pleafure  to  the  mere  anti- 
quary. Our  learned  author  hath  fully  reconciled  thefe 
two  charadcrs.  His  hiftorical  narrative  is  as  full  as 
thofc  remote  times  feem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  inquiries  of  the  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
which  can  be  an  objed  of  doubt  or  curioflty.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  pcrfpi- 
cuity,  and  no  left  propriety,  which  arc  the  true  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  of  writing.  All  fupcTtluuus  embel- 
I i Armenia  are  avoided  ; and  the  reader  will  hardly  find 
in  our  language  any  performance  that  unites  together 
fo  perfedly  the  two  great  points  of  entertainment  and 
inftrudion.” — The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  charac- 
ter died  before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume.— 
The  prngref#  of  his  work  introduced  Dr  Henry  tp 
more  extenfive  patronage,  and  in  particular  to  the 


notice  and  efteem  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield.  Tbit  vfl-  Henry, 
ncrablc  nobleman,  who  is  fo  well  intitied  to  the  giati-  ' 1 
lude  and  admiration  of  his  country,  thought  the  merit 
of  Dr  Henry’s  hitlory  fo  considerable,  that,  without 
any  folicitation,  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume  he  applied  perfonally  to  bis  Mhjefty  to  bellow 
on  the  author  foinc  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In  con* 
fcquencc  of  this,  Dr  Henry  was  informed  by  a letter 
from  lord  Stormont,  then  fecretary  of  Hate,  of  hi? 
Majdty’s  intention  to  confer  on  him  an  annual  prufion 
for  life  of  100  I.  *'  conlidering  his  diflinguilhed  talents 
and  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
very  ufcful  and  laborious  work  in  which  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  engaged,  as  titles  to  his  royal  countenance 
and  favour."  The  warrant  was  iiliied  on  the  2bth  of 
May  1781  ; and  his  right  to  the  peniion  commenced 
from  the  5th  of  April  preceding.  This  peniion  he  en- 
joyed till  his  death,  and  always  confidcrcd  it  as  infer- 
ring a new  obligation  to  perfcvcrc  ft  caddy  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  work.  From  the  carl  of  M msficld  he 
received  many  other  tellimonics  of  eilcem  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard  to 
mention  with  the  mod  affectionate  gratitude.  The 
odavo  edition  of  his  hitlory,  published  in  1788,  was 
inferibed  to  his  lordlhip.  The  quarto  edition  bad  been 
dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  himfclf.  But  in  April  1786,  when  an  odavo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
Meffrs  Cad  ell  and  Strachan ; referring  to  himldf  what 
ftill  remained  unfold  of  the  quarto  edition,  which  did 
not  then  exceed  eighty-one  complete  fets.  A few  co- 
pies were  afterwards  printed  of  the  volumes  of  which 
the  firft  imprefiion  was  exhautled,  to  make  up  addi- 
tional fets:  and  before  the  end  of  1786,  he  fold  the 
whole  to  MffTx*  Cadell  and  fitrachan.  By  the  firft 
tranladion  he  was  to  receive  1 000 1.  and  by  the  fe- 
copd  betwixt  300!.  and  400  L;  about  14001.  in  ail. 

Thefe  fuma  may  not  be  abfolutciy  exact,  as  they 
are  fet  down  from  memory ; but  there  canuot  be  a 
miftake  of  any  coafcquencc  00  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 

—Dr  Henry  had  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  the 
Tales  from  the,  time  of  the  original  publication  ; and  af- 
ter his  Utl  tranfadion  with  MefTrs  Cadell  and  Strachan, 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  bad  amounted  in  whole 
to  about  3300  pounds  : a linking  proof  of  the  intrin- 
fie  merit  uf  a work  which  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
public  efteem  unprotected  by  the  intereft  of  the  book- 
fellers,  and  in  fpitc  of  the  malignant  oppolition  with 
which  the  firft  volumes  had  to  ftruggle. 

The  profccurion  of  his  hitlory  had  been  Dr  Henry’s 
favourite  objed  for  almoft  30  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
naturally  a found  conftitution,  and  a more  equal  and 
larger  portion  of  animal  fpirits  than  is  commonly  pof- 
feffed  by  literary  men.  But  from  the  year  1785  his 
bodily  llrcngth  was  fcnfibly  impaired.  Notwit  liftandtng 
this,  he  pcrtiiled  flcadily  in  preparing  bis  fixth  volume, 
which  brings  down  the  hitlory  to  the  acccffion  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  has  left  it  iu  the  hands  of  his  executory 
almoft  completed.  Scarcely  any  thing  remains  unfi- 
nifhed  but  the  two  fhort  chapters  on  arts  and  manners) 
and  even  for  thefe  he  has  left  materials  and  authorities 
fo  diftindly  collcdcd,  that  there  can  be  no  great,  diffi* 
culty  in  fupplying  what  ^wanting.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  volume  may  be  ready  for  publication  fume  time  in 
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the  winter  or  fpring  1792;  and  that  it|will  be  found  intit- 
led  tothe  fame  favourable  reception  from  the  public  which 
has  been  given  to  the  former  volumes.  It  was  written 
under  the  difadvantages  of  bad  health  and  great  we&k- 
ncfs  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  hia  hand  had 
incrcafed  fo  as  to  render  writing  much  more  difficult  to 
him  than  it  had  ever  been  : but  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  his  ardour  were  unimpaired  ; and  independent  of 
the  general  charter  of  his  works,  the  pofthumous  vo- 
lume will  be  a Vailing  monument  of  the  ftrength  of  his 
faculties,  and  of  the  literary  indutlry  and  perfcvcraocc 
which  ended  only  with  his  life. 

Dr  Henry’s  original  plan  extended  from  the  invafron 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent  times.  And 
men  of  literary  curiofity  rauil  regret  that  he  hair  not 
lived  to  complete  his  defign  ; but  he  has  certainly  finiih- 
ed  the  moft  difficult  part*  of  his  fubjcdl.  The  periods 
after  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  afford  materials  more 
ample,  better  digellcd,  and  much  more  within  the  reach 
of  common  readers. 

Till  the  fummtr  of  1790  he  was  able  to  purfue  lists 
ft idics,  though  not  without  fome  interruptions.  But 
at  that  time  he  loll  his  health  entirely  ; and,  with  a 
conditution  quite  worn  out,  died  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. — He 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Polmont,  where  it 
is  propofed  to  eredt  a monument  to  his  memory. 

HEN  TINGS,  in  agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  the 
farmers  for  a particular  method  of  fowing  before  th: 
'plough  ; the  corn  being  cad  in  a ll might  line  jud  where 
the  plough  is  to  come,  is  by  this  means  prcfcntly 
ploughed  in.  By  this  way  of  fowing  they  think  they 
lave  a great  deal  of  feed  and  other  charge,  a dexterous 
boy  being  as  capable  of  fowing  this  way  out  of  his  hat 
as  the  mod  fleilful  feed fm an. 

Hsmtikc  is  idfo  a term  ufed  by  the  ploughmen,  and 
others,  to  fignify  the  two  fttirows  that  are  turned  from 
one  another  at  the  bottom,  in  tbe  ploughing  of  a ridge. 
The  word  feems  to  be  a corruption  of  ending,  bccaufe 
thofe  furrow*  made  an  end  of  ploughing  tbe  ridges. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  they  cadi  veerings. 

HEPAR  sulvmuris,  or  Liver  of  Sufpiwr,  a com- 
bination of  alkaline  fait  and  fulphur.  Sea  Che- 
mistry, n°  ton  — ioay. 

By  means  of  the  fume  arifing  on  the  dccompofition 
of  hepar  fulphuris  by  in  sad,  Mr  Bergman  hath  found 
a method  of  imitating  the  hot  or  fuiphureous  mineral 
waters,  to  as  great  perfection  as  the  cold  ones  are  now 
imitated  by  fixed  air.  The  proceft  confids  limply  in 
adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  hepar  fulphuris,  and  im- 
pregnating water  with  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  air  that 
orifes  from  this  mixture  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  wheo 
water  is  impregnated  with  the  fixed  air  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  that  or  any  other  acid  with  chalk. 
This  krpatie  air,  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  very  readily 
abforbtd  by  water  \ to  which  it  gives  tbe  fmell,  tade, 
and  all  the  other  fcnfible  qualities  of  the  fuiphureous 
waters.  A Swediffi  caotharu*  of  diftilled  water,  con- 
taining i»4-  Swcdifh  cubic  inches,  will  abforb  about 
Ac  cubic  inches  of  this  hepatic  air ; and  on  dropping 
into  it  the  nitrons  acid,  it  will  appear,  that  a real  ful- 
phur  it  contained,  in  a date  of  perfc&  dilution,  in  this 
water,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  grains.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  acid,  except  what  the  author 


calls  the  (trfMogiJlicatrA  maria*  aeul,  will  produce  this 
effect. — When  any  particular  iulphurcou*  water  is  to 
be  imitated,  we  fcarce  need  to  obterve,  that  the  faline, 
or  other  contents  peculiar  to  it,  are  to  be  added  to 
the  artificial  hepatic  water.  Inftead  of  the  liver  of 
fulphur,  the  operator  may  ufe  a mixture  of  three- parts 
of  filings  of  iron  and  two  ports  of  fulphur  melted  to- 
gether. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  water  thus  pre- 
pared, does  not  differ  from  that  in  which  a portion 
of  the  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  ditTolved  : but  it  ap- 
pears evidently  to  differ  from  it  in  this  material  cir- 
cumdance  ; — that  in  the  folntion  of  hepar  fulphuris, 
the  fulphur  is  held  in  folution  by  the  water,  through 
the  mean*  of  the  alkali  combined  with  it : whereas,  iq 
Mr  Bergman’s  procefs,  it  doe*  not  appear  probable  that 
the  hepar  fulphuris  rife*  fubdantially  in  the  form  of 
air;  for, 'in  that  cafe,  its  prefence  in  the  hepatic  water 
might  be  detected  by  means  of  the  wcaked  of  the 
acids  (even  the  mephitic),  which  would  precipitate 
the  fulphur  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppnfed’that  any 
portion  or  conditucnt  part  of  the  alkali  itfelf  (except 
a part  of  its  remaining  fixed  air)  can  come  over.  The 
water,  therefore,  mult  owe  ita  impregnation  to  the 
fulphur,  raifed,  in  feme  peculiar  manner,  into  the  date 
of  an  clattic  vapour;  permanent,  when  the  experiment 
is  made  in  quicklilver;  but  coodcnfibl*  in  water,  and 
rendered  foluble  iu  that  fluid  through  the  means  of 
fome  unknown  principle  combined  with  it,  aud  which 
the  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  matter  of  heat,  combined 
with  it  through  the  medium  of  phlogillc* 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine  and  anatomy,  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hf rente  Air,  a permanently  elaflic  fluid,  of  a very, 
difagrrcable  odour  fomewhat  like  that  of  ructen  egg*, 
obtained  in  pleuty  from  combinations  of  fulphur  with 
earths,  alkalies,  metals,  Ac.  and  fometimes  from  com- 
binations of  alkalies  with  fubfiances  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  any  fulphur. 

The  nature  of  this  fluid  has  been  particularly  ex- 
amined by  Mr  Kirwan,  of  whole  cxperimen’i  wc  have 
an  account  in  the  76th  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
TranfaAions,  and  of  which  the  rcfults are  as  follow. 

1.  By  weighing  it  in  a glafs  bottle  exluuided  in  the 
mod  pe{fe&  manner  by  an  air-pump,  its  Ipecific  gra- 
vity is  found  to  be  to  that  of  common  air  aa  10,009 
to  9038. 

a.  Though  inflammable,  it  never  detonates  with 
common  air  ; nor  can  it  be  fired  in  a narrow  mouthed 
veflcl,  unlefs  mixed  with  a confidcrablc  proportion  of 
this  air.  Mr  Scheclc  found  that  it  would  take  fire 
when  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  common  air ; but  M- 
Sen n chirr  informs  us  that  it  cannot  be  fired  by  tbe- 
cleft ric  fpsrk  even  when  mixed  with  any  quantity  of 
refpirabie  air,  Mr  Kirwan  found  one  part  of  the  he- 
patic air,  and  one  and  a half  of  common  air,  to  burn  blue 
without  flafhing  or  detonating ; and  that,  during  the 
com  bull  ion,  fulphur  is  coniUmly  depofited,  and  a fmell 
of  vitriolic  acid  perceived.  Mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  nitrons  air,  it  bums  with  a bluiffi,  green,  and  yellow 
-lambent  flame  : it  depofits  fulphur  alfo ; and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  latter  is  depofited,  a candle  dipped  in. 
the  air  burns  more  weakly,  and  It  at  lail  extinguished. 
Two  parts  of  nitrous  acd  one  of  hepatic  air  burn  par- 
» (sally 
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the  reftduam  extinguilhing  8.  All  hepatic  air  fuffrrs  fomc  diminution  by  ftand- 


tially  with  t green  flame 
1 candle,  which  reddens  on  coming  into  comae*  with 
’ the  atmofpherr.  One  part  of  common  air  being  ad- 
mitted to  equal  parts  of  nitrous  and  hepatic  air,  ful- 
phur was  intlantly  precipitated,  and  the  three  mea  hires 
reduced  to  *.4 ; which  bunted  on  the  furface  with  a 
greenith  flame,  but  extinguished  the  candle  when  funk, 
ueeper.  Four  parts  of  hepatic,  with  one  of  common 
air,  burned  rapidly  with  a blue  flame  ; and  a mixture 
ot  tqualpdm  of  dephlogifticatcd  and  hepatic  airs  which 
had  flood  eight  days,  wait  off  with  a report  like  a 
piitol,  and  foinftanlaricoufly  that  tire  colour  of  lire  flame 
could  fcarrcly  be  difeemed. 

3.  Hepatic  air  turns  the  ttn&ure  of  litmus  red, 
which  Bergman  fuppufca  it  would  not  do  if  it  were 
walked  ; but  Mr  Kirwan  found  no  alteration  after  paf- 
fing  two  meafurt*  through  water,  or  even  after  boil- 
ing the  air  oat  of  water  impregnated  with  it.  Nay,  the 
fame  lirpatic  air  which  hit!  once  reddened  litmus,  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  after  being  put  to  a frcfli  quantity  of 
ihe  tin&ure. 

4.  There  is  a cOnGdcrabk  difference  in  the  mifei- 
bility  of  hepatic  air  with  water  according  to  the  ma- 
terials from  which  the  former  is  made.  l»y  flight  agi- 


over  mcieury,  and  blackens  the  furface  of  the  me- 
tal; particularly  that  made  from  charcoal. 

9-  Mixtures  of  hepatic  air  with  common,  de- 
phlogifticatcrt,  and  phlogifticatcd  airs,  continued  for  a 
long  time  either  totally  mulimintlked  or  very  little  to, 
bs  di  l tbofe  alio  with  inflammable  marine  acid  air  and 
fixed  air;  only  blackening  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

10.  Two  meafurea  of  hepatic  air  being  introduced  to 
two  of  vitriolic  air,  a whitilh  yellow  deposition  imme- 
diatsly  covered  the  top  and  Tides  of  the  jar,  and  both 
airs  w ere  writ  bout  any  agitation  reduced  to  little  more 
than  one  mcafure.  As  the  glafs,  however,  was  ob- 
fc  tired  by  a whitilh  feurf  over  its  whole  infide,  it 
w’fls  found  neceflary  to  repeat  the  experiment*  One 
cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air  was  then  added  to  five  of 
vitriolic  air  ; and,  in  lefs  than  a minute,  without 
any  cgitalion,  the  fldes  of  the  glafs  were  covered  with 
a whitilh  leum  apparently  moiit,  and  a diminution  of 
more  than  one  ounce  meafure  took  place.  In  four" 
hours  attcr,  a fccond  meafurt  of  hepatic  air  was  intro- 
duced ; which  was  fallowed  by  a fccond  dcpolitjoH  of 
whitilh  matter  and  diminution  of  the  air.  Next  day 
three  other  meafurrs  were  added  at  the  interval  of  four 


tation,  water  in  the  temperature  of  06°  imbibes  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  air  extracted  from  alkaline  or  cal- 
careous hepar  by  means  of  marine  acid.  An  equal 
quantity  of  water  diiTolvea  three-fourths  of  it*  bulk  of 
hepatic  air  e* traced  by  the  fame  acid  from  martial 
hepar  ; eight-tenths  of  that  extra&ed  by  means  of  the 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  dilnte  nitrous  or 
foccharinc  acids  in  the  temperature  of  6o°;  feveo-tenths 
of  that  extruded  by  ledative  acid  t nine-tenths  of  that 
made  with  the  acetous  acid,  nnd  of  that  afforded  by  oil  of 
olivet;  and  laftly,  its  own  bulk  of  that  produced  from 
a mixture  of  fagar  and  fulphur.  In  general,  however, 
that  produced  by  the  greateft  degree  of  heat  teemed 
to  be  the  noli  eaGly  inifcible  t though  in  fome  in- 
ftancea,  particularly  that  of  acetous  hepatic  air,  this 
does  not  take  place. 

5.  The  union  between  hepatic  air  and  water  is  not 
permanent.  Even  when  the  water  has  been  boiled  in 
order  to  expel  the  air  it  naturally  contains  previous 
to  its  union  with  the  hepatic  air,  the  fluid  grows  very 
bon  turbid,  and  depofits  the  hepatic  air  in  the  form 
of  fulphur,  though  the  bottle  be  ever  fo  well  corked, 
or  fland  inverted  in  water  or  mercury.  The  absorption 

’ of  the  air  by  water,  however,  does  not  feem  to  occa- 
&>n  airy  deeompofition  m the  former,  as  the  quantity 
left  will  be  abforbed  like  the  former  by  adding  more 
water.  It  cannot  be  expelled  from  water  till  it  comet 
near  the  boiling  point. 

6.  No  kind  of  hepatic  air,  excepting  that  produced 
from  charcoal,  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water  ; and 
even  thia  does  it  only  in  a very  flight  degree,  unlefs  a 
large  quantity  of  air  pafs  through  a (mail  one  of  water. 

7.  The  moft  fcnfibk  teft  of  the  prefence  of  hepa- 
tic air  is  the  fohition  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.  This, 
according  as  the  nitrous  acid  is  more  or  left  Catuiated 
with  filver,  becomes  black,  brown,  or  redddh  brown, 
by  the  conta&  with  hepatic  air,  however  mixed  with 
common  air  or  any  other  permanently  elaftrc  fluid. 
When  the  acid  is  not  faturated,  or  is  in  large  propor- 
tion, the  brown  or  black  precipitate,  which  it  nothing 
but  fulpburatcd  filver,  is  rcdulvlvtd. 


hours  between  each  ; when,  finding  dill  a farther  di- 
minution, another  mcafure  was  added  next  day.  The 
whole  quantity  of  1 1 ounce  meafurt*  was  thus  reduced 
at  lall  to  three,  which  feeincd  to  be  little  clfc  than 
phlogillicatcd  air.  * The  water  in  which  the  fulphur 
precipitated  from  the  hepatic  air  was  wafhed,  and  ap- 
peared to  contain  feme  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  air. 

1 1-  A mixture  of  two  meafures  of  nitrous,  and  as 
much  hepatic  air,  was  little  altered  at  firfl  even  by 
agitation  ; but,  on  Handing  36  hou,r«,  both  were  re- 
duced by  fomething  mure  than  one  third  of  the  w hole. 
The  mercury  was  not  blackened,  but  pnrtichs  of  yel- 
low fulphur  were  depoiited  both  upon  the  fide*  of  the 
glaf*  and  the  furface  of  the  mctaL  The  air  which  re- 
mained had  ftill  an  hepatic  fmell,  and  was  fomewhat 
more  dimiuifticd  by  water:  a candle  burned  naturally 
in  the  unabforbed  part.  The  water  had  all  the  pro- 
perties of  that  which  had  abforbed  hepatic  air.  On 
adding  nine  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  air  to  eight  of  he- 
patic, a ycllowilh  cloud  infiantly  appeared,  a flight 
white  feum  w'as  depoiited  on  the  fidcs  of  the  jar  ; and 
the  whole  Teemed  to  be  diminished  about  two  cubic 
rochea,  the  temperature  of  the  room  being  tlicn 
7*1*-  In  4®  hour*  the  whole  was  reduced  to  fix  cubic 
inches,  and  the  top  and  fides  of  the  jar  covered  with 
a cake  of  white  fulphur  ; the  heat  of  the  room  being 
coaftantly  between  60  and  70°.  The  refiduum  was 
examined  in  14  hours  after,  and  had  a pretty  flroog 
fmell  of  alkaline  air.  A candle  burned  in  it  naturally  j 
and  it  did  not  affcdt  tinfiure  of  litmus,  lime-water,  or 
acetous  barytes.  It  was  not  afie&cd  by  any  kind  of 
air  except  the  dephlogiflicated  kind,  and  this  produced  : 
only  a flight  rednefs  and  diminution  ; it  produced  alfo 
a flight  white  precipitate  in  folution  of  filver.  Hence 
it  appeared  that  this  was  depbhgifiitaifd  nitrons  air,  or, 
as  our  author  thinks,  it  ought  rather  to  be  caQcdflkutt- 
dyie<i  nCrotu  air . 

1 a.  Mr  Kfrwan  fuppofing  that  an  uocombined  acid  i 
In  the  nitrous  air  was  the  caufe  of  precipitation,  he  de- 
prived Come  nitrous  air  of  this  acid  as  perfectly  as-pof- 
fiblc  before  mixing  it  with  hepatic  air;  which  va.( 
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Hepatic  darn  by  admitting  alkaline  air  to  it*  and  then  walking 
A‘r>  out  the  ammoniacal  compound  in  diflilkd  water.  lijr 
" * being  deprived  of  its  acid  it  loft  about  one  fixth  cf  it* 
bulk  ; and  it  iva*  diminished  by  common  air  in  the 
fame  manner  that  nitrous  air  ufually  is.  Seven  cubic 
inches  of  hepatic  air  were  then  admitted  all  at  once  to 
eight  of  the  purified  nitrous  air.  No  cloud  or  other 
mark  of  any  precipitation  appeared  : but  in  fix  hours 
the  whole  was  reduced  to.  five  cubic  inches,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  being  76°  1 but  the  diminution 
went  no  further  in  18  hours  after.  A much  whiter 
fulphur  was  depofited  than  in  the  former  experiment  ; 
and  both  in  this  and  the  former,  that  pan  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  riling  of  the  mercury  betwixt  the 
metal  end  the  fide  of  the  jar  was  of  a yellow  and  red  flu- 
fling  colour,  andjnot  black,  a«  that  depofited  m mercury 
ufually  is.  The  refiduum  flaftud  with  luch  violence  as  to 
cxtinguilh  a candle  dipped  into  it,  the  flame  being  ex- 
ceedingly white  and  vivid  ; thoupb  it  did  not  detonate 
in  the  leaft,  but  rather  appeared  like  dephiogifticatcd 
air.  The  jar  out  of  which  it  had  been  transferred  had 
« ilrong  alkaline  fmcll.  It  was  not  in  the  lead  dimi- 
nilhcd  by  nitrous  air,  even  when  heated  to  150  degrees. 
\yater  poured  into  the  jar  in  which  the  fulphur  was 
depofited  produced  a bluilh  white  cloud  in  folution  of 
/dver,  though  infipid  to  the  tafte  ; whence  it  appears, 
that  whatever  this  air  may  be,  it  had  been  dcacicificd 
by  hepatic  air  Hill  more  ptifc&ly  than  that  iu  which 
a candle  burns  naturally,  but  was  by  no  means  dcphlo- 
gillicated. 

13.  Pcrfc&ly  pure  alkaline  and  hepatic  airs  mixed 
together  would  probably  deftroy  each  other  ; but  Mr 
Kirwan  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  this  entirely. 
Six  meafurcs  of  hepatic  air  from  liver  of  fulphur,  and 
.fix  of  alkaline  air,  immediately  throw  up  awhile  cloud, 
leaving  a whitifh  feum  on  the  fide  of  the  jar,  and  are 
reduced  to  about  one  ounce  meafure.  On  adding 
water  this  is  reduced  to  about  one  half;  and  a candle 
burns  naturally  in  it.  This  refiduum,  however,  wan  after- 
wards found  to  be  only  the  common  air  of  the  vcficls. 

14.  One  mcafurc  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  the  fpccific 
gravity  of  1.8C3,  ab forked  two  mcafures  of  hepatic  air 
all  to  one' tenth  ; the  acid  being  whitened  by  a copious 
-depofition  of  fulphur. 

1 j.  A meafure  of  red  nitrous  acid,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.430,  was  introduced  to  an  equal  meafure 
of  hepatic  air  : red  vapours  iuftantly  arofc  ; and  only 
one-tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  a meafure  remained  iu  an 
aerial  form  ; but  as  the  ai  id  atted  on  the  mercury,  it 
was  ncccfTary  to  life  water,  by  which  the  whole  was 
abforbed.  No  fulphur  was  precipitated  on  this  occa- 
lion.  The  experiment  was  repeated  iu  another  man- 
ner, but  with  little  fuccefs  j fo  that  Mr  Kirwan,  find- 
ing it  fo  difficult  to  ufe  the  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
determined  to  try  its  efTctU  upon  hepatic  air  by  dilu- 
ting tbc  acid  to  fuch  a degree  that  it  could  not  a&  up- 
on mercury  without  the  afiiftance  of  heat.  In  this 
cafe  the  acid  was  whitened,  eight-tenths  of  the  air  ab- 
fnrbcd,  and  the  refiduum  detonated.  A Hill  greater 
quantity  was  abforbed  when  the  experiment  was  made 
with  hepatic  air  made  from  liver  of  fulphur  ; but  the 
Ttfiduum,  instead  of  detonating,  burned  with  a blue 
and  greenish  flame,  depofiliug  fulphur  upon  the  fides 
of  the  jar.  This  dilute  acid  abforbed  about  three 

1 


times  it*  bulk  of  hepatic  air  ; but  on  expelling  the  Hefwiic 
fame  from  it  again  by  heat,  the  fixth  part  only  was  Aif' 
obtained,  and  in  this  a caudle  burned  naturally. 

16.  Two  mcafures  of  alkaline  hepatic  air  were  ab- 
forbtd  by  one  of  ftrong  marine  acid  to  one  fifth  of  a 
mcafuie,  after  a flight  agitation.  On  adding  a third 
mcafuic  of  hepatic  air,  the  whole  was  abforbed  to  half 
a meafure.  The  fulphur  precipitated  in  this  experi- 
ment was  attracted  by  the  mercury,  and  blackened  it; 
which  did  not  happen  in  the  former  cafes,  by  rcafou 
of  the  llrongcr  attraction  of  the  acid  for  the  fulphur. 

The  refiduum  burned  as  pure  hepatic  air. 

17.  Diililled  vinegar  abforbs  nearly  its  owa  bulk  of 
hepatic  air,  and  becomes  flightly  whitened ; but  by 
agitation  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  twice  iu 
bulk,  and  then  becomes  very  turbid. 

18.  One  mcafurc  of  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  which  was  1.043,  abforbed  nearly 
four  mcafures  of  alkaline  hepatic  air,  which  rendered 
it  brown  at  tirfl,  but  after  fomc  time  it  grew  clear  and 
depofited  fulphur,  blackening  the  farfacc  of  the  mer- 
cury. 

19.  One  meafure  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  0.9387,  abforbed  18  of  hepatic  air. 

A greater  quantity  of  alkali  would  abibrb  more  hepa. 
tie  air,  fix  mcafures  of  the  alkaline  air  uniting  to  fevea 
of  ;hc  hepatic  ; and  thus  the  fttxngth  of  alkaline  li- 
quors, and  their  real  contents,  may,  according  to  our 
author,  be  determined  better  than  by  any  other  me- 
thod. The  lmoking  liquor  of  Doyle  (a  itrong  vola- 
tile tincture  of  fulphur)  may  be  easily  prepared  by 
putting  volatile  alkali  in  the  middle  vcffcl  of  Dr  Nooth*s 
apparatus,  and  decompiling  liver  of  fulphur,  or  artifi- 
cial pyrites  in  the  lowcrmoit  one  by  means  of  marine 
acid. 

20.  Olive  oil  abforbs  nearly  its  owm  bulk  of  hepatic 
air,  and  gets  a greenish  tinge  from  it. 

a 1.  Oil  of  turpentine  abforbs  more  than  its  own 
bulk  of  this  air,  but  then  becomes  turbid.  A white 
cloud  appears  when  water  is  put  to  the  mixture. 

22.  Spirit  of  wine,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0 835, 
abforbed  nearly  three  times  iu  bulk  of  hepatic  air,  and 
became  brown.  Thus  fulphur  may  be  combined  with 
fpirit  of  wine  more  Cafily  than  by  the  method  tiled  by 
Count  Louragais,  the  only  one  hitherto  known.  Wa- 
ter partly  precipitates  the  fulphur. 

23.  New  milk  fearedy  abhirbs  one-tenth  of  its  bulk 
of  this  air,  and  is  not  in  the  leaft  coagulated. 

24.  With  an  equal  bulk  of  vitriolic  ether  the  bulk 
of  the  air  is  at  firft  incrcafed  ; but  afterwards  one-half 
is  abforbed,  and  a (light  precipitation  appears  The 
fmell  is  compounded  of  that  of  ether  and  hepatic  air ; 
but  on  adding  water  it  becomes  very  offenfive,  refem- 
bling  that  of  putrefying  animal  fubftances. 

25.  On  adding  a meafure  and  an  half  of  nitrous  fo- 
lutioo  of  Giver  to  one  of  hepatic  air,  the  latter  was  ab- 
forbed immediately,  and  without  any  agitation,  the  fo- 
lution at  the  fame  time  becoming  black.  The  re- 
maining air  admitted  a candle  to  butn  naturally  in  it. 

Hepatic  air  was  likewife  abforbed,  but  with  more  dif- 
ficulty, aod  in  fenalier  quantity,  by  the  vitriols  of  iron 
and  filvei  ; the  Utter  was  blackened ; the  former  be- 
came white  at  firft,  but  darker  by  agitation  j the  refi- 
duum  burned  blue,  as  hepatic  air  ufually  does. 
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*6.  Sulphurated  fpirit  of  wine  precipitate*  lime-  lure  of  white  : th*t  of  gold  is  alfo  blackened  ; and  fold-  Hepatic 

i water,  which  highly  reft i lied  fpirit  of  wine  will  alfo  tion  of  piatina  becomes  brown.  Solutions  of  copper  Ajrt' 

do  by  itfelf.  It  alfo  precipitate*  and  give*  a brown  let  fall  a reddifh  black  or  brown  precipitate.  Sublimate  * 

- colour  to  acctou*  baro-fdenite,  which  ib  likewife  done  yield*  a precipitate  partly  white  and  black,  arid  partly 

by  fpirit  of  wine  : the  folution  of  filler  is  turned  black  orange  and  greenilb.  A nitrous  foliation  of  arfenic 

or  brown  by  it.  Sulphur  is  precipitated  from  it  by  forms  a yellow  and  orange  precipitate  ; and  that  of  re- 

concer.trated  vitriolic  acid,  which  canoot  be  done  either  gulus  of  antimony  in  aqua  regia,  an  orange  precipitate 

by  the  nitrous  or  muriatic  acid*.  mixed  with  black.  Nitrous  folution  of  zinc  yields  a 

*7*  Water  faturated  with  hepatic  air  turns  the  tine-  dirty  white  precipitate  ; that  of  bifmuth  a brown  mixed 
lure  of  litmus  red  ; does  not  affect  lime-water  ; forms  a with  white  ; and  that  of  cobalt  a brown  and  black  pre- 
doud  in  the  folution  of  acetous  baro-fdenite,  though  cipiute.  Pruflun  alkali  yields  a purple  precipitate, 
not  in  that  of  the  marine  : it  does  not  alter  the  folution*  which  is  caiily  rcdiflblvcd.  Tincture  of  radiihes  our 
of  other  earths.  It  produce*  a white  precipitate  in  the  author’s  tcfl  for  alkalies,  wa*  turned  green, 
folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  or  folution  of  that  metal  in  fpi-  29.  On  adding  a few  grains  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
rit  of  fait:  in  nitrous  folution  of  copper  it  throws  down  a seine,  bifmuth,  rcgulti*  of  antimony,  and  arfenic,  to  a 
brown  precipitate,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is  chan*  folution  of  liver  of  fulphur,  all  the  metals  were  found  to 
ged  from  blue  to  green ; the  precipitate  being  rcdiflblvcd  attract  fulphur  from  the  fixed  alkali,  excepting  zinc  and 
by  agitation.  In  folution  of  vitriol  of  copper  it  forma  tin.  Iron,  arfenic,  reguius  of  antimony,  and  lead,  were 
a black  precipitate.  It  throws  down  a ycllowilh  white  moft  altered ; copper  next,  and  bifmuth  the  leall.  No 
precipitate  in  folution  of  tin  in  aqua-regia  ; a black  one  part  of  the  metal*  appeared  to  be  diflblved. 
from  folution  of  gold  $ a red  and  yellow  one  from  that  jo.  Water  faturated  with  the  condensed  refiduum  of 
of  antimony;  and  one  of  red  mixed  with  white  from  fo-  alkaline  and  hepatic  air,  i.  e.  with  the  purcfl  volatile, 
lution  of  piatina.  Black  precipitates  are  formed  with  liver  of  fulphur,  docs  not  precipitate  marine  feienitc, 
nitrous  folution*  of  lead  and  filver ; but  if  thefe  are  not  though  it  forms  a flight  brown  and  white  cloud  in  that 
petfc&ly  faturated  with  metal,  the  folution*  will  be  of  marine  baro-fdenite.  It  throws  down  a black  pre- 
brown,  or  reddilh  brown,  and  may  be  rediflhlved  by  a-  cipiutc  iq  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  and  a black  and- 
gitation.  Nitrous  folution  of  mercury  is  precipitated  white  one  in  that  of  marine  fait  of  iron  ; but  by  agiu- 
of  a yellow  ifh  brown  ; corrofivc  lublimate  of  a yellow  tiou  this  became  entirely  white.  Vitriol  of  copper,  and 
mixed  with  black,  but  which  becomes  white  by  agita-  nitrous  fait  of  the  fame  metal,  arc  both  precipitated  of 
tion.  Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  becomes  reddiih  a brown  and  red  colour.  Tin  diiToivcd in  aqua-regia  yield* 
brown,  and  even  afTumes  a metallic  appearance.  Solu-  a ycllowilh  pie:ipitate  ; gold,  a dilute  yellow  and  reddilh 
tion  of  cobalt  become*  dark  ; that  of  arfenic  in  nitrous  brown  ; piatina,  a flefh- coloured  precipitate  ; and  regu- 
arid  becomes  yellow,  mixed  with  red  and  white  ; form-  lus  ot  antimony,  a ycllowilh  red.  Silver  is  precipitated 

* ing  realgar  and  orpiment.  On  dropping  into  hepatic  black,  as  well  as  lead,  from  the  nitrous  and  acetous 
water  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1.863,  ac^  Corrofivc  fublimatc  became  red  for  a moment  ; 
mixture  becomes  (lightly  turbid  ; but  on  dropping  into  but  in  a little  time  its  precipitate  appeared  partly  black 
it  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a bluilh  white  and  much  and  partly  white.  A limilar  precipitate  is  afforded  alfo 
denfer  cloud  is  formed.  A Copious  white  precipitation  by  the  nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  ; but  partly  mixed, 
is  occafioncd  by  the  ftrong  nitrous  acid,  whether  phk>-  with  a rcddifli-brown  colour,  and  has  fometfaing  likc- 
glflicatcd  or  not ; but  dilute  nitrous  acid  produce*  no  wife  of  a metallic  appearance  ; the  precipitate  of  cobalt 
change.  Green  nitrous  acid,  the  fpecific  gravity  1.328,  i»  black,  or  deep  brown.  Solutions  of  arfenic  yield  pre- 
inflantly  produces  fulphur.  A flight  cloud  is  produced  cipitates  of  a yellow  colour,  aud  more  or  lefs  red  ; thofe 

by  ftrong  marine  acid  ; but  neither  dtftillrd  vinegar  nor  of  zinc  of  a dirty  white All  thefe  colours,  however 

acid  of  fugar  has  any  fucb  (fieft.  According  to  Mr  yry,  a&  the  liquor*  arc  more  or  lefs  faturated  previous 
Bergman,  hepatifed  water,  in  a well  etofed  vend,  will  to  and  after  their  mixture,  and  the  time  they  have  flood. 
difToive  iron  in  a few  days;  but  the  experiment  did  not  together. 

fuccced  with  Mr  Kirwan,  neither  could  he  diflblvc  any  From  thefe  experiment*  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that 
other  metal  in  this  water,  though  the  fulphur  united  hepatic  air  con  fill*  merely  of  fulphur  rarefied  by  elc- 
with  many  of  them  into  an  infoluble  mafs  ; whence  our  nientary  fire,  or  the  matter  of  heat.  Some  have  fup- 
author  concludes,  that  metallic  fubtlance*  cannot  be  poftd  that  it  confifts  of  liver  of  fulphur  itfelf  volalilifed  ; 
found  in  hepatifed  waters.  but  this  our  author  denies,  for  the  following  reafona;  i.It 

*8.  Colourlcfs  alkaline  liquors  acquire  a brownilh  is  evidently,  tho’  weakly,  acid;  reddening  litimus,  and 
tinge  from  hepatic  air;  the  refiduum  they  leave  being  precipitating  acetous  baro-felcnite,  though  none  of  the 
of  the  fame  nature  with  what  they  abforb.  A cauilic  other  folution*  of  earths,  2~  It  may  be  extracted  from, 
fixed  alkaline  liquor,  faturated  with  this  air,  precipi-  materials  which  either  contain  no  alkali  at  all,  or  next 
tales  barytes  from  the  acetous  acid  of  a yeflowilh  white  to  nbne  ; as  iron,  fugar,  oil,  charcoal,  &c.  3.  It  is  not 
colour  ; decompofing  likewife  other  earthy  folutione,  dccompofed  by  marine  or  fixed  air ; by  which  neverthc-  * 

and  the  precipitate  varying  according  to  their  purity ; lef*  liver  of  fulphur  may  be  decompofed. 
a teft  which  our  author  iuppofes  may  be  improved  to  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  formerly  of  opu 

* fuch  a degree  as  to  fupply  the  place  of-  the  Pruflian  al-  nion  that  fulphur  was  held  in  iblutioh  in  hepatic  air, 
kali.  It  precipitates  alfo  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron  as  cither  by  means  of  vitriolic  or  marine  air  ; but  neither 
well  as  marine  fait  of  iron,  of  a black  colour;  but  the  of  thefe  is  cflential  to  the  conflitutiun  of  hepatic  air. 

Utter  generally  whitens  by  agitation.  Solutions  of  fil-  as  fuch,  fincc  it  is  producible  from  materials  that  con- 
fer and  lead  arc  alfo  precipitated  black  with  forae  mix*  tain  neither  of  thefe  acids  j and  from  whatever  fubftance. 
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W«T*tfc  il  S«  obtained,  it  always  affords  the  fame  chara&cr,  viz. 

Air*  that  of  the  vitriolic  acid  exceedingly  weakened,  fuch 
an  acid  as  we  mar  fuppofe  fulphur  itfelf  to  be.  This 
fubftance  indeed,  even  in  its  concrete  date,  maoifefl* 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  by  uniting  with  alkalies  cal- 
careous and  ponderous  tail  Its,  as  well  as  with  molt 
metals  which  a very  weak  acid  might  be  fuppofcd 
to  do. 

As  phofphomi  bears  a con  Tolerable  rrfcmblance  in 
its  constitution  to  fulphur,  Mr  Kirwan  determined  to 
make  fome  experiments  upon  it  in  fimilar  circQmrtanccs. 
He  therefore  gently  heated  10  or  12  gmins  of  phof* 
phorus  mixed  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cauftic  fixed 
alkaline  folution  in  a very  fmall  vial  furnifhed  with  a 
bent  tube,  and  received  the  air  over  mercury.  Two 
fmall  exploit  on*  took  place  on  the  firfl  application  of 
heat,  attended  with  a yellow  flame  and  white  fmoke, 
which  penetrated  through  the  mercary  into  the  recei- 
ver. This  was  followed  by  an  equable  production  of 
air ; but  at  lad  the  phofphoms  began  to  fwell  and  froth 
up,  hur.t  with  a load  explofion,  and  a violent  flame  im- 
mediately iflued  from  it.  Only  about  eight  cubic  in- 
ches of  air  were  obtained.  Thcfe  were  but  very  flight- 
Jy  diminiffied  by  agitation  in  water;  after  which  a clott- 
dinefs  took  place,  but  the  air  foon  recovered  its  tranf- 
parency.  Water  impregnated  with  it  (lightly  reddened 
tincture  of  litmus,  but  did  not  affect  Priu&an  alkali.  It 
had  no  effeA  upon  the  nitrous  dilutions  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  or  cobalt ; nor  on  thofe  of  iron  or  tin  in  marine 
acid  and  aqua-regia  ; nor  on  the  vitriolic  dilutions  of 
iron,  copper,  tin,  Trad,  trine,  regulus  of  antimony,  ar- 
fenic,  or  manganefe ; nor  on*the  marine  dilutions  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  arfcnic,  or  manganefe. 
The  nitrous  folution  of  fiber  was  precipitated  of  a black 
colour,  and  the  vitriolic  of  a brown  : nitrous  folution 
of  mercury,  made  without  heat,  precipitated  a brown 
or  btack  powder ; but  vitriol  of  mercury  firll  became 
reddilk,  and  afterwards  white:  corrofivc  fublimatc  a 
yellow  mixed  with  red  and  white.  Gold  diffolvcd  in 
aqua-regia  is  precipitated  of  a purplilh  black,  and  in 
the  vitriolic  acid  of  a brownilh  r«3  and  black ; but  re- 
gains of  antimony  diffolved  in  aqua- regia  is  precipitated 
of  a white  colour.  Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  let  fall 
a fedi  *ient  at  firll  white,  and  afterwards  brown  ; vitriol 
of  bifmuth  and  marine  fait  of  bifmuth  were  alfo  preci- 
pitated brown,  the  latter  being  rediifolvcd  by  agitation. 
Nitrous  folution  of  arfcnic  alio  became  brown,  but  the 
precipitate  was  rediifolvcd  by  agitation.  On  impreg- 
nating water  with  this  air,  without  allowing  the  air  to 
burn  over  it,  the  liquid  fcarcely  made  any  alteration  in 
tifturc  of  litmus,  nor  did  it  precipitate  lime-water  ; but 
caufcd  a black  precipitate  in  folution  of  filver;  a white 
one  in  folution  of  regulus  of  antimony  in  aqua  regia, 
and  a whitiflt  yellow  one  in  that  of  corTofive  lublimatc. 

On  lotting  up  a meafure  of  water  to  this  air,  and 
through  that  fome  bubbles  of  common  air,  eVcry 
bubble  flamed,  and  produced  a white  fmoke  until  a- 
bout  half  the  quantity  of  common  air  was  introduced 
^hat  had  been  ufcd  of  phofphoric  ; but  without  any 
apparent  increafe  of  the  original  bulk-  The  flame 
produced  a fmall  commotion  each  time,  and  fmoke  de- 
scended after  the  inflammation  into  the  water ; the 
fmoke  ftill  continuing  to  be  produced  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  common  air,  after  the  flame  had  ccafcd.  Bub- 
bles of  phofphoric  air,  cfcaping  through  mercury  in* 
N'151. 


to  the  atmofphrre,  flame,  crackle,  and  fmell,  exa&ly  Repack 
bke  the  electric  fpark.  This  property  of  phofphoric  Air‘ 
hepatic  air  waa  known  to  M.  Gingcmbrc  in  the  year  * IJ 
*7#3- 

On  letting  up  half  a meafure  of  nitrous  to  one  of 
phofphoric  air,  a white  fmoke  appeared,  with  a very 
flight  diminution ; the  tranfparency  being  foon  redo- 
red,  and  a flight  farm  depofited  on  the  fides  of  the  jar. 

No  fmoke  or  diminution  was  produced  by  adding  ano- 
ther half  meafure  of  nitrous  air  ; but  on  adding  wa- 
ter, and  agitating  the  uir  in  it,  much  more  was  ab- 
forbed.  On  turning  up  the  jar,  the  nitrous  air  firll 
efcapcdtn  form  of  a red  vapour,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a whitifh  fmoke.  The  water  had  a phofphoric 
fmell,  and  precipitated  tin*  folution  of  fiber  brown. 

An  equal  meafure  of  alkaline  air  fcarce  diminifhed 
phofphoric  air;  and  on  adding  water,  little  more  feem* 
cd  to  be  taken  up  thaa  the  alkaline  air,  though  a 
fmoke  appeared  on  turning  up  the  jar,  but  without 
:ny  flame.  Water  thus  impregnated  fmelled  exactly 
like  onions  and  turned  the  lin&ure  of  radilhes  green. 

Solution  of  fiber  was  precipitated  of  a black  colour-; 
that  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid,  of  a brown  ; the 
precipitate  being  redilfobed  by  agitation,  and  the  li- 
quor then  afi’uming  a green  colour.  Conrofive  fub- 
lunate  let  fall  a yellow  precipitate  mixed  with  black. 

Iron  was  precipitated  white  both  from  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  ; but  a pale  yellow  folution  of  it  in 
the  nitrous  add  was  not  affe&ed,  and  a red  folution 
in  the  fume  acid  was  only  clotted.  Regulus  qf  ar  ti- 
tnouy  was  precipitated  of  a white  colour  from  aqua- 
regia,  cobalt  of  a flight  rrddifh  from  the  nitrous  acid, 
and  bifmuth  of  a brown  colour  from  the  fame.  Neither 
the  nitrous  folutions  of  lead  or  zinc  were  affe&ed ; nor 
thofe  of  tin  in  the  marine  acid  nr  in  aqua-regia.  Fixed 
air,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  phoiphoric  air, 
produced  a white  fmoke,  lbmc  diminution,  and  a yel- 
low precipitate.  On  agitating  the  mixture  in  water 
the  fixed  air  was  taken  up  all  to  one-tcath  ; the  xefi- 
duum  fmoked,  but  did  not  take  fire. 

Some  f r rapitait  per  fe  being  introduced  to  a fmall 
portion  of  phofphoric  air,  the  former  foon  grew  black, 
and  a white  fmoke  appeared.  In  two  days  tl»e  precipitate 
became  folid,  acquiring  a pale  white  colour,  Ihtning 
like  tied.  The  air  loll  its  inflammability ; though  Mr 
Kirwan  fuppofes  that  this  might  be  owing  to  fome 
other  caufc  : for  two  days  after  this  air  was  made,  a 
yellow  fctim  was  obferved  on  the  iidea  of  the  jar  in 
which  a quantity  of  it  had  refted  all  night  over  water  { 
and  Lite  fpoutancous  inflammability  was  toil  next  morn- 
ing. The  temperature  of  the  air  was  then  530;  and 
when  it  inflamed  before  68** 

From  thcfe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that 
phofphoric  air  is  nothing  elfe  but  phofphorus  itfelf  in 
an  aerial  Hate  ; differing  from  fulpburcoua  or  hepatic 
air  in  this,  that  it  requires  much  left  Llcot  heat  to 
throw  it  into  an  aerial  (late,  and  therefore  may  be  dif- 
engaged  from  fixed  alkalies  without  any  acid. 

Hepatic  air  rtiay  be  obtained  in  a great  number  of 
different  ways  and  from  a variety  of  fubiUnces.  The . 
moft  common  method  in  which  it  ha*  been  procured, 
is  by  decompofing  the  hrpar  fulphitris  or  combination 
of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  fait  by  mcaha  of  an  acid. 

Mr  Kirwau  has  examined  the  circunflances  attending 
the  formation  of  liver  of  fulphur;  making  his  firil  ex- 
z periaaent 
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Tf<yatic  pcjiment  by  melting  together  equal  parti  of  the  mi-  peratnre  of  6o®';  a -quantity  equivalent  to  about  13 
^,r*  ncral  alkali  and  flowers  of  fulphur  in  a covered  ex u-  grains  of  fulphur,  a*  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel." 

’ cible.  Ou  (Vghtly  heating  the  mixture,  it  emitted  a Hepatic  air  is  bed  produced  by  marine  acid  : the 
bluifh  fmokc,  which  gradually  became  whiter  as  the  concentrated  nitrous  acid  produces  nitrous  air;  but  if 
heat  was  augmented;  and  at  lad,  when  the  bottom  of  diluted  with  ao  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  produces 
the  crucible  became  (lightly  red,  the  fmokc  was  per-  the  hepatic  kind  by  the  aflitUnce  of  heat.  Concen- 
fctUy  white  and  inflammable.  To  inveftigate  the  na-  trated  vitriolic  acid  poured  upon  liver  of  fulphur  af- 
tnre  of  this  fmokc,  a pure  fixed  alkali  was  made  by  fords  but  little  hepatic  air  without  the  ailitlance  of 
deflagrating  equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre  heat;  though  it  conftantly  dccompofcs  the  hepar: 
in  a red-hot  crucible  in  the  ufual  way.  This  alkali,  41  and  (adds  our  author)  it  is  partly  for  this  reafon 
in  a very  dry  (Ute,  was  mixed  with  a (mall  quantity  of  that  the  proportion  of  air  is  fo  froall  ; for  it  is  during 
flowers  of  fulphur,  and  the  mixture  dill  tiled  in  a (mall  the  gradual  decompofition  of  fulphureous  compounds 
coated  retort ; the  air  being  received  over  qukklilvcr.  that  hepatic  air  is  produced.*'  Hepatic  air,  but  not 
On  the  firil  appplication  of  heat,  one  cubic  inch  and  in  a pure  Hate,  is  extricated  by  diflilled  vinegar;  tts 
an  half  of  (lightly  phlogidicatcd  air  was  obtained,  but  fracll  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  vegetable  acid, 
without  any  fixed  air.  This  wss  the  common  air  con-  Some  quantity  of  this  air  is  produced  by  the  iaccha- 
tained  in  the  veffel*,  but  altered  by  being  in  contact  rinc  acid  in  the  temperature  of  59%  and  by  fedalive 
with  the  alkali  and  fulphur.  On  augmenting  the  heat,  fait  in  that  of  boiling  water  or  nearly  fo  ; but  neither 
about  18  inches  of  air  were  obtained,  of  a reddiih  co-  the  arfcnical  nor  aerial  acids  proBuceany. 
lour,  feemingly  a mixture  of  nitrous  and  common  air;  Having  prepared  fome  hepar  fulphuris  with  an  over 
acting  (lightly  dn  mercury.  After  this,  ao  cubic  proportion  of  fulphur,  an  hepatic  air  was  procured  by 
inches  of  the  fame  kind  mixed  with  fume  fixed  air  means  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid;  but  fo  loaded 
were  obtained.  Thefe  were  fucceedtd  by  64  inches  with  fulphur,  that  it  depofited  fome  in  the  tube  through 
of  fixed  air  almoft  perfectly  pure.  The  bottom  of  the  which  it  was  tranfmitted,  and  on  the  upper  part  ot 
retort  was  now  red-hot ; fome  fulphur  was  fublimed  the  glafs  receiver.  On  transferring  it  to  another  re- 
in the  neck;  and  when  all  was  c aid,  an  hepar  fulphu-  ceiver,  though  then  perfectly  clear  and  iranfparent, 
ris  was  found  in  the  bulb.  in  quantity  about  fix  cubic  inches,  yet  next  morning 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that  it  was  reduced  to  one  inch,  the  infidc  of  the  glafs  bc- 

thc  blue  fmokc  above  mentioned  confiils  chiefly  of  fixed  ing  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  fulphur;  the  (mall 
air  and  the  white  of  .fulphur  ; but  that  neither  hepa-  quantity  of  claftic  fluid  which  remained  being  changed 

tic  nor  yitriolic  air  arc  formed  unlcfs  the  retort  be  large  from  hepatic  to  vitriolic  air.  44  Hence  (lays  Mr  Kit- 

enough  to  admit  as  much  air  as  is  nccelTary  for  burn-  wan)  it  appears,  firft,  that  a fpccics  of  claftic  fluid 
ing  part  of  the  fulphur-  He  concludes  alfo,  that  hepar  may  ex  id  in  a (late  intermediate  between  the  aerial 
flulphuris  will  yield  no  hepatic  air  unlcfs  with  the  help  and  vaporous,  which  is  not  permanently  ehllic  like 
cf  an  acid  ; 44  and  I believe  this  (fays  he)  to  be  true,  air,  nor  immediately  condcnfed  by  cold  like  vapour;  but 
when  thy  experiment  is  made  in  the  dry  way,  and  which,  by  the  gradual  lofs  of  its  fpccific  heat,  maybe 
nearly  fo  in  the  moiil  way  : for  haring  added  aoo  reduced  to  a concrete  form.  a.  That  fo  large  a quan* 
grains  of  fulphur  to  a concentrated  Elution  of  lining  tity  of  fulphur  may  be  combined  with  vitriolic  a^r,  as 
cautlic  vegetable  alkali  by  a flrong  and  long-continued  to  enable  it  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  hepatic  air  for 
heat,  I obtained  only  one  cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air;  fome  lime  at  lead.  A mixture  of  three  parts  of  pul- 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a throng  (olution  of  liver  of  verifed  quicklime  and  one  of  fulphur,  heated  to  white- 
fulphur  conilantiy  emits  an  hepatic  fmcll,  even  in  the  nefs  iu  a covered  crucible  for  one  hour,  became  of  a 
temperature  of  the  atmofpherc ; and  the  fubftancc  fo  llony  hard  nefs  ; and,  being  treated  with  marine  acid, 
emitted  contains  as  much  hepatic  air  as  difcolours  afforded  hepatic  air.  On  heating  a piece  of  this  (lone 
fiber  and  lead,  and  even  their  lulutions;  which  (how*  in  pure  water,  it  becomes  hi uilh  ; and  hence  the  origin 
that  an  incomparably  fmall  quantity  of  this  air  is  fuf-  of  blue  marlca  generally  found  near  hot  (idphurated 
ficient  to  produce  the  effeft.  To  difeover  whether  this  waters.  A calcareous  hepar  may  alfo  be  formed  in  the 
extrication  of  hepatic  air  might  becaufvd  by  the  drpo-  moift  way.” 

firion  of  fixed  air  from  the  atmofpbere^  I threw  fome  M.ignclia  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  and  heated  in  the 
pulverifed  calcareous  hepar  into  aerated  water,  and  fame  manner  with  fulphur,  afforded  no  hepatic  air.  * It 
by  the  application  of  heat  endeavoured  to  obtain  he-  was  procured,  however,  from  a mixture  of  three  part* 
patic  air,  but  in  vain:  and  indeed  the  very  circumIUncc  of  iron-filings  and  one  »f  fulphur  melted  together,  and 
that  the  hepatic  fmelt  and  its  cffeds  are  always  ilrong-  treated  with  marine  acid.  This  fulphurated  iron  dif- 
e ft  the  firfl  inllant  that  a bottle  of  the  hepatic  folu-  folved  in  marine  acid  affords  atmolt  entirely  hepatic 
lion  is  opened,  feems  to  indicate  that  fixed  air  is  no  air,  and  very  little  of  the  inflammable  kind.  Equal 
way  concerned  in  its  produftion.  The  beft  liver  of  parts  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur  mixed  together,  and 
fulphur  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  fait  of  tartar  and  fulj  made  into  a pafte  with  water,  after  heating  and  be- 
phur;  but  as  about  one  filth  of  the  fait  of  tartar  con-  coming  black,  afforded  hepatic  air  when  an  acid  was 
(ills  of  air  which  efcapes  during  the  operation,  it  feems  poured  on  it ; but  this  was  mixed  with  inflammable  air, 
that  the  propoition  of  fulphur  predominates  in  the  re-  probably  proceeding  from  uncombined  iron.  After  a few 
fulling  compound;  yet,  a«  fome  of  the  fulphur  alfo  days  this  mixture  loll  its  power  of  producing  hepatic  air. 
fublimcs  and  burns,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  exa&  pro-  Mr  Bergman  has  alfo  remarked,  that  combinations  of 
portion.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  beft,  that  is  to  fulphur  with  fome  other  metals  yield  hepatic  air.  * 
fay  the  redded  liver  of  fulphur,  afford  with  dilute  ma-  Hepatic  air  was  obtained  by  pouring  fome  olive- oil 
line  acid  about  40  inches  of  ..hepatic  air  in  the  teen-  upon  a few  grains  of  fulphur,  and  heating  the  mixture 
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Hepatic  in  a vial  with  a bent  tube.  It  was  Iikewifc  obtained 
***•  in  great  plenty  from  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  pow- 
dered  charcoal,  out  of  which  the  air  had  prcvioufljr 
been  expelled  as  much  as  pofliblc : “ yet  (fay*  our 
author)  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  free  charcoal  wholly 
from  foreign  air,  for  it  foon  reattra&s  it  when  expofed 
. to  the  atmofphcrc.” 

Six  grain*  of  pyrophorus  mixed  with  alum  and  fu- 
gar  effervefeed  with  marine  acid,  and  afforded  two  cu- 
bic inches  and  an  half  of  hepatic  air.  This  pyropho- 
rus  had  been  made  fix  year*  before,  and  wu  kept  in  a 
tube  hermetically  fealed,  and  for  fevcral  fummers  ex- 
pofed to  the  light  of  the  fun.  It  was  fo  combuftible, 
that  fume  grains  of  it  took  fire  while  it  was  introduced 
into  the  vial  out  of  which  the  hepatic  air  had  been  ex- 
pelled. # 

A mixture  of  two  part*  of  white  fugar  (previoufly 
melted  in  order  to  free  it  of  water)  with  one  part  of 
fulphur,  when  heated  to  about  600  or  700  degrees, 
gave  out  hepatic  air  very  rapidly.  This  air  had  a 
fmcll  very  much  refembling  that  of  onions,  but  con- 
tained neither  fixed  air  nor  any  other  add.  Sugar  and 
fulphur  melted  together  gave  out  no  hepatic  air  when 
treated  with  acids.  Water,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  marine 
acid,  dccompofe  this  mixture,  diflolving  the  fugar,  and 
leaving  the  fulphur. 

Twelve  grains  of  fulphur  heated  in  a retort,  filled 
with  metallic  inflammable  air,  afforded  no  hepatic  air; 
though  the  retort  fmcllcd  of  it  when  cold,  and  for  fome 
time  after. 

Eighteen  grains  of  liver  of  fulphur  expofed  for  four 
days  to  fix  cubic  inches  of  fixed  air,  the  thermometer 
at  70°,  was  fomewhat  whitened  on  the  furfacc ; the 
air  not  having  an  hepatic  fmcll,  but  rather  that  of 
bread. , It  feemed  to  have  taken  up  fome  fulphur,  which 
wa9  feparated  by  lime-water.  It  was  not  in  the  lead 
diminimed  ; and  therefore  feems  to  have  received  an 
addition  of  hepatic  air,  or  rather  of  fulphur. 

On  expofmg  a quantity  of  fulphurco- martial  parte 
to  fixed  air  for  five  days,  the  latter  was  not  at  all  di- 
oiinifhcd,  but  received  a flight  addition  of  inflammable 
air.  The  pallc  itfclf,  taken  out  of  this  air  and  expofed 
to  the  atraofphcrc,  heated  very  ilrongly. 

Three  grain*  of  fulphur  expofed  to  twelve  inches  of 
marine  air  was  not  diminifhed  in  four  days.  On  adding 
a cubic  inch  of  water  to  this  air,  it  was  all  abforbed  to 
one  inch,  which  had  an* hepatic  fmcll,  as  had  alfo  the 
water,  the  latter  evidently  containing  fulphur. 

Hepatic  air  ia  found  naturally  iii  coal-pits,  and  has 
bean  difeovered  hy  Mr  Bergman  to  be  the  principle 
on  which  the  fulphurcous  properties  of  many  mineral 
waters  depend.  There  is  alfo  great  reafon  to  think 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  production  of  the  putrefaction 
of  many,  if  not  all,  animal  fubilancc*.  Rotten  eggs 
and  corrupted  water  are  known  to  emit  this  fpecics  of 
air,  and  alfo  to  difcolour  metallic  fubitances,  in  the 
fame  manner.  M.  Vicllard  has  lately  dilcovcred  feve- 
ral  other  indications  of  this  air  in  putrefied  blood,  (n 
the  both  volume  of  PhilofopUical  Tranfaltions,  p.  391. 
Dr  Crawford  give*  an  account  of  fome  experiment*, 
from  which  it  appear*,  that  a kind  of  hepatic  air  i* 
contained  in  the  virus  of  cancer*.  Having  obtained  a 
portion  of  this  ichor  from  a cancerous  breall,  he  di- 
vided it  into  three  parts,  which  were  put  into  feparate 
vials  after  being  properly  diluted  with  water.  To  one 


of  thefe  he  added  fome  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  to  ano-  Hepatic 
ther  a little  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  to  the  A*r> 
third  fome  fyrup  of  violet*.  No  change  was  produced  * " 
by  the  vegetable  alkali  ; but  on  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  a deep  brown  colour  was  produced,  and  a brifle 
effervefccncc  took  place,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pe- 
culiar odour  of  the  cancerous  matter  was  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  diflufed  itfclf  to  a confiderable  riiftance. 

A faint  green  colour  was  communicated  to  the  third 
portion  which  had  the  fyrup  of  viulets. 

A*  the  cancerous  matter  on  which  thefe  experiment* 
were  made  had  been  previoufly  kept  fome  days,  Dr 
Crawford  fufpe&ed  that  k might  thus  have  acquired 
its  alkaline  property  ; as  Mr  Gcber  has  fhown,  that 
animal  fubflances,  when  newly  putrefied,  do  not  con- 
tain any  alkali.  He  repeated  the  experiment,  there- 
fore, on  fome  matter  recently  procured  fiom  a cance- 
rous penis.  A manifeft  encrvcfccnce,  though  lef* 
than  the  foregoing,  alfo  took  place  in  this  cafe  ; the 
liquor  acquired  a brown  colour,  and  the  fetor  increafcd. 

A portion  of  the  fame  matter,  diffufed  through  dillil- 
led  water,  communicated  a green  colour  as  before ; 
but  in  fome  cafe*  the  change  was  fcatcely  perceptible, 
though  in  all  the  experiments  which  were  made  the 
exiftencc  of  an  alkali  one  way  or  other  was  manifeiltd. 

The  air  extricated  from  the  cancerous  matter  feemed 
by  its  fmcll  to  refcmblc  rotten  eggs  more  than  any 
other  fpecics;  but  to  invefligate  the  matter  fully,  fome 
portion  of  the  virus  was  dinufed  through  diflilled  wa- 
ter, the  liquor  filtered,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  nitrou* 
folution  of  filver  dropped  into  it.  An  afti  coloured 
precipitate  foon  appeared  diflufed  like  a cloud  through 
the  liquid,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  colour  of 
the  mixture  was  changed  to  a deep  brown.  The  fetid 
fmell  was  now  rendered  much  fainter,  and  was  entirely 
dertroyed  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
or  by  dcphlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  ; either  of  which 
fubilancc*  would  alfo  have  deilroyed  the  fmcll  of  he- 
patic air. 

On  adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  common  pus,  no  cf* 
fcrvefecocc  was  produced,  nor  was  the  colour  of  (he 
liquor  changed,  neither  did  any  fcnfible  precipitation 
take  place  for  feveral  hour*.  On  repeating  the  expe- 
riment, however,  with  matter  obtained  from  a vene- 
real bubo,  the  liquid  became  fiightly  tuibid  on  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrated  filver,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hour* 
it  had  acquired  a brownilh  cart.  The  fame  effect* 
took  place  with  the  matter  which  iflued  from  acarioU* 
bone  ; but  in  both  cafes  the  precipitation  was  much 
lefs  than  with  the  cancerous  matter. 

- To  procure  fome  quantity  of  the  air  in  its  feparate 
flatc.  a quantity  of  reddifh  cancerous  matter  was  mix- 
ed with  about  thrice  its  weight  of  diltilled  water.  On 
adding  a little  vitriolic  acid  to  this  mixture,  an  effer- 
vcfccnce  enfued,  and  the  air  was  received  in  a vial  over 
mercury.  When  one- half  of  the  mercury  was  expelled 
from  the  vial,  the  latter  was  inverted  over  diltilled 
water  ; ami  the  portion  of  mercury  that  remained  i» 
it  being  fuflered  to  defeend,  and  the  water  to  rife  into 
it*  place,  the  viid  was  clofely  corked.  The  air  and 
water  were  then  brifkly  agitated  together  ; and  the 
vial  being  a fecond  lime  inverted  over  dillilled  water, 
the  cork  was  removed.  It  now  appeared,  by  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rofe,  that  part  of  the  air 
had  been  abforbed  ; and  on  dropping  in  a little  nltra- 
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HrFi'ic  ted  filver  Into  it,  a purplifh  cloud,  inclining  to  red. 
Air.  WaS  produced.  In  this  experiment,  the  change  of  co- 
' 1 •r_”“  lour  was  at  firft  fcarcely  perceptible,  but  became  very 

diftinCfc  in  a few  minutea.  Tlie  quantity  of  aerial 
fluid,  however,  which  can  thus  be  extricated  by  the 
addition  of  acid  without  heat  is  not  very  confidcr- 
able  : if  heat  be  applied,  a larger  quantity  of  cfaitic 
fluid  will  be  produced,  having  the  uncll  of  cancerous 
matter ; but  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  mixed  with  vitriolic 
acid  air. 

To  obtain  this  air  in  as  pure  a Rate  as  poflible,  a 
portion  of  the  cancerous  virus,  properly  diluted  with 
diddled  water,  was  introduced  into  a fmall  vial,  a little 
vitriolic  acid  added,  the  vcflel  filled  with  diddled 
• water,  and  a crooked  tube  alfo  filled  with  water  fitted 
to  its  neck.  The  extremity  of  the  tube  being  then 
introduced  into  the  neck  of  a bottle  inverted  in  water, 
and  the  dame  of  a candle  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vial,  air  began  to  rife  in  white  bubbles,  having  a 
very  fetid  fmell  funilar  to  that  of  cancerous  matter ; 
and  the  water  impregnated  with  it  occafloned  a dark 
brown  precipitate  in  a Solution  of  nitrated  filver.  On 
feparating  the  crooked  tube  from  the  vial,  a very  of- 
fcnfive  white  vapour,  refcmbling  in  frnell  the  air  pro- 
duced in  the  foregoing  experiment,  arofc  from  the 
mixture,  and  continued  to  afeend  for  near  half  an 
hour.  A portion  of  the  liquor  filtered,  and  mixed 
with  a little  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  had  its  frnell- 
eutirely  dellroycd  ; a flight  effervefcence,  being  produ- 
ced, and  a flaky  fubftance  feparated  from  the  liquor 
and  floating  through  it. 

On  examining  the  alkaline  matter  which  had  been 
feparated  from  the  cancerous  virus,  it  was  found,  as 
had  indeed  been  concluded  a priori,  to  be  the  volatile 
alkali.  It  feemed  probable  that  this  alkali  was  united 
to  the  fixed  air  with  which  the  canctrous  matter  was 
impregnated,  bccaufe  the  peculiar  frnell  of  the  matter 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  ; and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  following  expe- 
riments. 

I.  A portion  of  cancerous  matter  was  diffufed 
through  dillillcd  water,  and  diddled  in  a fmall  retort 
with  a graduated  heat  until  the  bottom  of  the  veiled 
became  red  hot.  The  common  air,  which  firil  came 
over,  was  greatly  impregnated  with  the  frnell  of  the 
cancerous  matter:  however,  its  qualities  were  not 
greatly  impaired  by  the  ted  of  nitrous  air  ; two  mea- 
furcs  of  it,  with  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupying  the  fpace 
of  little  lefs  than  two  meafurcs.  When  the  water  be- 
gan to  boil,  a large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  arofc; 
which,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contadt  with  the  air, 
produced  a white  fmokc.  The  fmell  was  now  percei- 
ved to  be  flmdar  to  that  of  boiled  animal  fubdances  ; 
but  no  permanently  cladic  fluid  was  mixed  ikilh  the 
aqueous  vapour.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
was  evaporated,  the  jar  containing  the  firfl  portion  of 
air  was  removed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  introdu- 
ced beneath  an  inverted  vcflel  tilled  with  mercury.  A 
confidcrable  quantity  of  air  fmcUing  like  burnt  bones 
was  now  extiicatcd,  which  was  mixed  with  a yellow 
cmpyreumatic  oil.  On  agitating  fomc  of  it  with  wa- 
ter, purl  of  the  air  was  imbibed.  Nitrated  filver, 
dropped  into  the  water  thus  impregnated,  produced  a 
reddifh  precipitate. 

2.  One  mcafurc  of  the  air  obtained  in  the  foregoing 


experiment  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alka- 
line air.  In  three  hours  the  yholc  occupied  only  the 
bulk  of  one  mcafurc  and  two-tenths,  and  an  oily  icum 
was  now  left  upon  the  inner  furfacc  of  ihc  tube ; and 
in  eight  days  the  interior  furfacc  of  the  tube  was  cover- 
ed with  (lender  films  of  a yellowilh  colour  fpread  irre- 
gularly upon  it.  The  upper  furfacc  of  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  was  corroded  ; in  fomc  places  having 
a reddifh  burnifhed  appearance,  in  others  it  was  chan- 
ged into  an  pfh-colourcd  powder  intcrfpeifed  with 
brown  fpots.  On  removing  the  tube  from  the  mer- 
cury, the  air  that  remained  in  it  had  a flrong  fetid 
fmeU,  refcmbling  that  of  burned  boacs* 

3.  To  difeover  whether  other  animal  fubdances 
yield  an  aerial  fluid  fimilar  to  that  produced  from  the 
cancerous  virus,  a portion  of  the  flefh  of  the  neck  of 
a chicken  was  diilillcd  in  a fmall  coated  glafs-rctort 
till  it  became  red  hot.  A thin  phlegm  of  a yellowilh 
colour  firfl  came  over:  this  was  fuccccdcd  by  a yellow 
empyreumatic  oil;  and  at  the  fame  time  a permanently 
elallic  fluid,  fmcUing  like  burned  feathers,  began  to 
be  difrngaged.  A flip  of  paper  tinged  with  litmua, 
and  reddened  by  acetous  acid,  being  held  over  this 
fluid,  prefently  became  blue.  The  remainder  of  the 
air  was  very  fetid,  and  highly  inflammable.  By  agi- 
tation in  water  one  half  of  it  was  abforbed  ; the  re- 
mainder was  inflammable,  and  burned  firft  with  a flight 
explofion,  and  afterwards  with  a blue  Lambent  flame. 
On  dropping  a nitrous  folution  of  filver  into  the  water 
impregnated  with  this  air,  the  mixture  depofited  a 
brown  precipitate. 

4.  On  treating  putrid  veal  by  diililhtion  with  a 
graduated  heat,  the  produ&s  were  found  to  be  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  air  ob- 
tained was  highly  inflammable,  about  one-half  of  it 
was  abfurbed  by  water ; and  the  liquid  thus  impreg- 
nated let  fall  a brown  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
nitrous  folution  of  filver.  On  adding  Tome  dephlogt- 
fticated  marine  acid  to  another  portion  of  this  liquor, 
a brifk  cfl'crvcfccnce  took  place,  and  a whitifh  grlati- 
nous  matter  was  feparated : and  this  fubftance  being 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  became  black  on  the  addition 
of  the  concentrated  vitiiolic  acid.  On  agitation  with 
water,  part  of  the  air  was  abforbed  as  in  the  former 
experiment,  and  the  remainder  burned  with  a lambent 
flame.  This  air,  however,  extricated  from  putrid 
veal,  had  lefs  of  an  empyreumatic  frnell  than  that  which 
was  difengaged  from  frefh  animal  fubftanccs,  being  ra- 
ther like  that  of  putrefying  animal  matters. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that 
the  air  cxtra&cd  from  animal  fubftances  con  fills  of  two 
diilinct  fluids,  the  one  foluble  and  the  other  infoluble 
in  water.  The  infoluble  part  burns  with  a lambent 
flame,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  heavy  inflammable 
air : but  the  foluble  part  rcfcmblcs  that  which  is  pro- 
duced from  cancerous  matter  by  the  vitriolic  acid  ; 
having  a fetid  odour,  dccompoling  nitrated  filver,  com- 
bining with  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  and  pofleffing  many 
of  the  properties  of  common  hepatic  air.  In  many 
particulars,  however,  the  animal  hepatic  air  differs  from 
the  common.  The  fmell  is  confiderably  different,  and 
in  the  decompofitlon  of  animal  hepatic  air  no  fulphur 
is  feparated,  but  a kind  of  flaky  matter  which  is  evi- 
dently an  animal  fubftance,  as  turning  black  by  the 
vitriolic  acid.  The  following  expeimeat  is  a dccifive 
3 H 2 proof 
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Hepatic  pi  oof  that  no  fulpbur  is  contained  in  animal  hepatic 
Atr»  air.  “ Equal  part*  of  |yire  air,  and  of  air  extricated 
: ’ from  freflt  beef  by  didillation,  were  fired  by  the  elec- 

tric (hock  in  a ftrong  glafs  tube  over  mercury.  A 
little  diftiUtd  water  was  then  introduced  through  the 
tnercurv  into  the  tube,  and  was  agitated  with  the  air 
which  it  contained.  A portion  of  thi*  water  being 
filtered,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  muriated  barytes  be- 
ing dropped  into  it,  the  mixture  remained  perfectly 
tranfparcnt.  Hcncc  it  appears,  that  the  air  extrica- 
ted by  didillation  from  fufh  beef  does  not  contain 
fulpbur,  as  that  fubdance  would  have  been  changed 
by  burning  into  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  muriated 
baryte*  would  have  been  decompofed.  The  fame  ex- 
periment was  frequently  repeated  with  air  extricated 
by  dillillalion  from  the  putrid  a*  well  a*  from  the  frtfh 
mufcular  fibre*  of  animals  ; but  in  no  indance  could 
the  lead  vcllige  of  vitriolic  acid  be  difeovered. 

5.  To  an&lyfe  in  a more  perfect  manner  theft  kind* 
of  animal  airs  and  to  determine  their  produds  when 
combined  with  pure  air,  about  an  ounce  of  the  lean  of 
frefti  mutton  was  expofed  to  a ted  heat  in  a fmall 
coated  glafs  retort.  Very  near  one  half  of  the  air  pro- 
duced toward*  the  end  was  abforbed  by  water,  and 
two-thiids  of  that  which  came  over  about  the  middle. 
A feparate  portion  of  the  air,  difengagrd  towards  the 
end  of  the  didillation,  being  allowed  to  remain  over 
mercury  foi  feven  hours,  it  was  found  gradually  to 
dimiaiJh  in  bulk  ; and  a fluid,  having  the  colour  and 
fim.ll  of  a thin  empyreumatic  oil,  was  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not 
condant : the  air,  when  placed  over  mercury,  fomc- 
times  dirainifhes,  and  at  other  times  retains  its  original 
bulk.  Only  one  eighth  part  of  this  air  was  abforbed 
by  water.  “ Hence  (fay*  the  Dodor)  it  appear*, 
that  a portion  of  the  air  extricated  from  animal  fub- 
ilanccs  by  heat,  refemblci  a fpccics  of  hepatic  air 
which  was  full  difeovered  by  Mr  Kirwan,  and  which 
cxitl*  in  an  intermediate  date  between  the  aerial  and 
the  vaporous;  this  fluid  not  being  permanently  cladic 
like  air,  nor  immediately  condeufed  by  cold  like  va- 
pour, but  gradually  affirming  the  noneiadic  form,  in 
Confequcnce  probably  of  the  tendency  of  it*  ft v oral 
part*  to  unite  with  aue  another/1 

6.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  fixed  air  con- 
tained in  that  produced  from  the  lean  of  animal  fub- 
flanccs,  a quantity  of  air  extracted  from  mutton  was 
received  over  mercury  in  a large  vial  with  a narrow 
neck.  When  the  vial  was  little  more  than  half  filled, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  mercury  was  difplactd  by 
introducing  water  that  had  been  previoufly  boiled. 
The  vial  being  then  clofely  corked,  the  air  and  wa- 
ter  were  brifkly  agitated  together;  and  the  liqujr,  thus 
impregnated  with  the  fjluble  part  of  the  animal  air, 
was  put  into  a vial  to  the  bottom  of  which  heat  was 
applied.  Thus  a part  of  tire  air  was  again  difengaged, 
and  received  in  a tube  inverted  over  mercury;  and  the 
proccfs  continued  till  the  liquor  no  longer  rendered 
lime-water  unbiJ  On  agitating  the  air  a fecond  time 
with  water,  and  comparing  the  bulk  after  .agitation  with 
that  befoie  it,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  abforbed 
was  about  one-fourth  part.  From  this  experiment  al- 
fo  it  appeared,  that  animal  hepatic  air,  when  once  ab- 
forbed by  water,  is  uot  capable  of  being  again  difen- 
gaged by  a boiling  beat}  for  after  tlu:  fixed  gir 


had  all  been  ctpclled,  the  liquor  was  made  to  bod  Hepatic 
nearly  for  half  an  hour,  but  no  permanently  claftic 
fluid  could  be  difengaged  : that  portion  of  the  liquor  4 ~ 
which  remained  had  a faint  yellow  colour,  and  fmetled 
flrongly  of  animal  hepatic  air,  depofiting  alfo  a brown 
precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  nitrated  filver.  41  It 
appears  therefore  (fays  the  Doctor),  that  the  foluble 
part  of  the  air  difengaged  from  animal  fubflanccs  by 
heat,  confifts  of  three  diftinQ  fluids  ; of  alkaline  air, 
lixed,  and  animal  hepatic  air.  It  fremed  extremely 
probable,  that  thefc  three  aerial  fluids,  (lowly  com- 
bining together,  formed  the  oily  empyreumatic  fub- 
flar.ee  which  was  colle&ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
while  the  air  was  undergoing  the  diminution  deferibed 
above.  In  this  conclufion  1 was  continued  by  trial*  • 
that  were  made  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  that  came 
over  in  the  latter  part  of  the  didillation  : for  when  it 
was  examined  by  chemical  tefll  Jbon  after  it  was  ob- 
tained, it  was  found  to  contain  fixed  air,  volatile  alkali, 
ajid  animal  hepatic  air.” 

7.  To  determine  the  produfls  refulting  from  the 
combuAion  of  pure  air  with  the  animal  hepatic  air, 
one  portion  of  the  air  extia£ted  from  the  lean  of  mut- 
ton was  agitated  with  water,  the  other  was  not-  One 
tneafure  of  the  former  waB  introduced  over  mercury 
into  a Arong  glafs  tube,  and  then  mixed  with  one  roea- 
fare  and  an  half  of  pure  air.  A fmall  fliock  being 
made  to  pafs  through  it,  a violent  cxplofion  took  place ; 
aud  the  (pace  occupied  by  the  air  in  the  tube  was  re- 
duced from  an  inch  and  two-tenths  to  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch.  On  agitating  the  refiduum  with  water,  fix- 
tenths  were  abforbed  ; aud  the  portion  abforbed  ap* 
pc  a red  to  be  fixed  ail  by  its  precipitating  lime-water. 

Five  part*  of  nitrous  air  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  infolublc  refiduum,  a diminution  of 
three  parts  took  place ; whence  it  appears  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  infolublc  refiduum  waa  pure  air.  Hence 
it  appear*  that  fixed  air  was  produced  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  dcphlogiAicated  and  animal  hepatic  air. 

8.  One  meafurc  of  that  poition  of  animal  air  which 
had  not  been  agitated  with  water  was  mixed  with  a 
mcafurc  and  an  half  of  pure  air,  and  fired  by  the  elec- 
tric (hock.  Previous  to  the  deflagration,  the  two  air* 
occupied  the  fpacc  of  1.15  inches,  but  afterwards  it 
was  reduced  to  i.l.  On  agitation  with  water,  about 
one  third  was  abforbed  ; a portion  of  the  infolublc  re- 
fiduum burned  with  a faint  blue  flame. 

9.  -As  it  appeared  from  thefe  experiments,  that  a 
mcafurc  and  an  half  of  ocpLlogifiicated  air  was  not 
fufficicnt  tt>  faturatc  one  of  tbc  animal  air  that  had  not 
been  agitated  with  water,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  parts  of  pure  air,  with 
one  of  the  animal  kind,  occupied  tbc  fpacc  of  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch;  but  when  fired  by  the  clc&ric  (hock, 
the  refiduum  flood  at  a little  lefs  than  half  an  inch  » 
and  this  refiduum  was  almofl  wholly  abforbed  00  agi- 
tation with  lime-water.  By  a fubfequei<l  trial  it  was 
found,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  animal  air  ufed  in 
this  experiment  was  foluble  in  water.  When  equal 
parts  of  pure  and  animal  air  were  burned  together,  a 
confide rablc  inctcafe  of  bulk  almofl  invariably  took 
place  ; and  when  the  animal  was  10  the  pure  air  as  21 
to  15,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  wa9  incrcafed  one  half. 

The  refiduum  of  the  air  was  inflammable. 

10.  To  invciligatc  the  caufe  of  this  augmentation 
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of  bulk*  three  meafures  of  animal  were  mixed  with 
two  of  pure  air  ; and  feveral  llrong  electric  (hocks 
were  made  to  pafs  through  the  mixture,  but  without 
being  able  to  fet  it  on  Arc.  On  adding  half  a mea- 
furc  more  of  pure  air,  it  took  fire;  and  the  bulk  was 
augmented  from  .9  to  1.3  inches.  Three  mcafurcs  of 
the  refiduum  were  then  mixed  with  three  of  pure  air, 
and  the  mixture  hud  by  the  cleft ric  (hock  ; the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  being  icduccd  from  one  inch  to  .56. 
On  agitation  with  lime-water,  two-thirds  were  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  rtmaindtr  confided  almod  entirely  of 


is  more  innocent : and  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  probable  Hepatira 
that  fome  of  this  femimetal  rifes  in  the  preparation  of  U 
what  is  called  the  depblcgijiicateJ  or  oxygenated  marine  (dtp  i a go- 
acid.  , Dxl 

//static  Alert,  the  infpiflated  juice  of  a fpecics  of  * ‘ 

Aloe. 

Hfrnxxz  Stone.  See  Linn  Stone. 
fflTATJC  Water.  See  Her**  Su/plvrit. 

HEPATICA,  in  botany,  a fpccies  of  Anemone. 
HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  See  MrDiCii*e-/ju4rv. 


pure  air. 

1 1.  Having  accidentally  taken  two  or  three  fmatl 
(hocks  through  fome  alkaline  air,  and  not  obferving 
any  fcnfible  increafc  of  bulk,  the  Doftor  mixed  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  ait,  not  apprehending  that 
any  decompofition  had  taken  place.  Contrary  to  ex* 
peftation,  however,  the  two  fluids  entered  rapidly  in- 
to combination  with  each  other  the  moment  that  the 
cleftric  (bock  was  made  to  paf»  through  them.  The 
jar,  which  he  held  loofely  in  his  hand,  as  it  was  invert- 
ed over  the  jar,  was  carried  obliquely  upward  with 
great  violence  ; the  (land  of  the  prime  conductor  was 
broken,  and  the  cylinder  fhivertd  into  a thoufand 
pieces.  The  experiment,  however,  was  afterwards 
lafily  repeated  with  a very  flrong  apparatus;  the  jar 
being  prefled  down  with  a plate  of  iron  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  t claming  it  in  its  place. 

“ It  appeared  (lays  the  Doftor),  tliat  when  the  al- 
kaline and  pure  air  were  immediately  mixed  together, 
and  a ftnall  (hock  was  made  to  pafs  through  them, 
they  would  not  take  fire ; but  when  three  or  four 
(hocks  were  previoufly  taken  through  the  alkaline  air, 
and  the  latter  was  afterwards  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  air,  they  exploded  with  great  vio- 
lence. OiK-fixth  of  the  refiduum  was  alkaline,  the 
remainder  phlogiflicatcd  air.” 

Several  other  experiments  arc  related  by  the  Doftor 
in  this  paper,  which  tend  to  (how  that  animal  hepatic 
air  is  extricated  in  large  quantity  by  the  proeef*  of 
putrrfaftion.  By  dilliiling  a green  cabbage  leaf,  he 
alfo  obtained  an  aerial  fluid,  in  moft  of  its  properties 
rcfcmbling  animal  hepatic  air.  The  fetid  ftnellof  this 
gas  is  deftroyed  by  fuffering  it  to  temain  in  contaft 
with  pure  air  for  fevernl  weeks;  and  fo  cflcftuaily  by 
the  vapour  of  dephlogillicatcd  maiine  acid,  that  he 
was  induced  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  fluid  as  an  ap- 
plication to  cancera.  In  fome  cafes  it  appeared  to  be 
of  fenrice,  though  fome  ulcerated  cancers  were  found 
fo  irritable,  that  they  could  bear  no  application  what- 
ever. The  liquid  itfclf  appears  to  be  unfafe  when 
taken  inwardly.  Dr  Crawford  having  taken  10  drops 
of  it  largely  diluted  with  water,  found  himfelf  affefted 
with  an  obtufc  pain  and  fenfe  of  conftriftion  in  his 
flomach  and  bowels,  which  Tcfifted  the  ufe  of  emetics 
and  laxatives,  but  yielded  to  fulphurcous  water.  He 
found  afterwards,  that  the  manganefe  which  had  been 
ufed  in  the  diftillation  of  the  acid,  contained  a fmall 
quantity  of  lead.  He  relates  alfo,  on  the  authority  of 
Dt  Ingcnhoufz,  that  a Dutchman  of  his  acquaintance 
fome  lime  ago  drank  a canfidcrable  quantity  of  the 
dcphlogiflicated  marine  acid;  the  iffefts  it  produced 
were  fo  violent,  that  he  narrowly  cicaped  with  his  life. 
Thefe  deleterious  qualities  our  authot  afcrtbci  to  lead; 
though  it  can  by  no  isctftv  be  proved  that  manganefe 


HEPATOSCOPIA  (formed  of  **ae  liver t and 
nor.*  / cort/ider ),  in  antiquity,  a fpecics  of  divination, 
wherein  predictions  were  made  by  infpefting  the  livers 
of  animals. 

Hepatoscopia  is  alfo  ufed  as  a general  name  for 
divination  by  iutrails. 

HEPHALSTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian feftival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chief  ceremony 
of  which  was  a race  with  torches.  It  was  performed 
in  this  manner:  The  antagsnids  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  began  his  courfc  ; if  the  torch  was  cxtinguilhcd 
before  he  fioiflied  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the  fc. 
cond ; and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third:  the  viftory 
was  his  who  firft  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end 
of  the  race ; and  to  this  focccffivc  delivering  of  the 
torch  we  find  many  allufions  in  ancient  writers. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS  (compofcd  of  ****fevenf 
wfufi,;  la!ft  and  part),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a fort  of  verfc  confiding  of  three  feet  and  a 
fy  liable  ; that  is,  of  feven  half  feet. 

Such  arc  mod  of  the  verfes  in  Anacreon  : 

I A.I  yuw  | Arpti  | f*c 

0X*  I ii  Kaf  I ft*,  k I ii 4.(  &C. 

And  that  of  Aridophancs,  in  his  Plot  us: 

They  are  alfo  called  trinutri  cata'.ctUci. 

lie phth LMiMkxis,  or  Hephtkcmmera , is  alfo  a c*. 
fura  after  the  third  foot  ; that  is,  on  the  feventh  half- 
foot. It  is  a rule,  that  this  fy  liable,  though  it  be 
fhort  in  itfclf,  mud  be  made  loog  on  account  of  the 
csefura,  or  to  make  it  an  heptbsmi  merit.  As  in  that  verfe 
of  Virgil.  . 

El  ftriu  agitAlm  tmot,  rf  . m W#  vi>f<rr. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  caefura  is  not  to  be  on  the 
fifth  foot,  as  it  is  in  the  verfc  which  Dr  Harris  gives 
us  for  an  example: 

lilt  latm  mi:  cum  mcUt  fulltu  Hy  ninth* 

This  is  not  a hrpihthemimcris  caefura,  but  a hennea- 
mimrris,  i.  e.  of  nine  half  feet. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  fignified. 
verfes  that  were  fuug  or  played  on  feven  chords,  that 
is,  on  feven  different  notes-  In  this  fenfe  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  lyre  when  it  hid  but  feven  firings.  One 
of  the  inteivals  is  alfo  called  an  heptachord,  as  con- 
taining the  fame  number  of  degTCca  between  the  ex- 
tremes. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  confiding  of 
feven  (ides,  and  at  many  angles.  In  fortification,  a 
place  is  termed  an  heptagon,  that  has  feven  baltiona 
for  its  defence. 

HEPTAGON AL  (CUMBERS,  in  arithmetic,  a fort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
Urm*  of  the  cone  (ponding  arithmetical  progreffion  it, 
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Mrprand/ii  One  of  the  properties  of  thefe  numbers  is,  that  if 
il  they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9 be  added  to  the  pro* 
Hcraclto-  thc  fum  ^ a fquarc  number.  K 

t -l*cc  . HEPTANDRIA,  in  botany  f from  and 

»if  a min') ; the  feventh  clafs  in  Linnxtu’*  fexual  me- 
thod, confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  feven  llamina  or  male- organs.  The  orders 
are  four,  derived  from  the  number  of  ftylex  or  female- 
organs. 

HEPT ANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  feven  angles. 

HEPTARCHY  (compounded  of  the  Greek  <*r*, 
**  feven/’  and  *fx*»  imperium , “government**),  a govern- 
ment compofcd  of  feven  petfons,  or  a country  govern- 
ed by  feven  perfons,  or  divided  into  feven  kingdoms. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  all  England,  which 
was  cantoned  out  into  feven  petty  independent  king- 
doms, peopled  and  governed  by  different  dans  and  co- 
lonies; m.  thofe  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  Weft 
Saxons,  Eaft  Saxons.  Northumbciland,  the Eaft  Angles, 
and  Mercia.  The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees 
from  the  year  459,  when  firft  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
was  cre&cd,  and  Hengift  afTumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Egle&ford  ; and 
it  terminated  in  827  or  818,  when  king  Egbert  reu- 
nited them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchy  into  a mo- 
narchy, and  afTumed  the  title  of  kir.g  of  England.  It 
mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  Egbert  became 
monarch  of  England,  he  was  not  perfcdly  abfolute. 
The  kingdom  which  he  actually  poffeffed  confided  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Weffex,  SufTex,  Kent,  and 
Effex,  that  had  been  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes. 
As  for  the  other  three  kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  Angles,  he  contented  himfelf  with  preferring  the 
fovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to  be  govern- 
ed by  kings  who  were  his  vaffals  and  tributaries. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  lad  of  the 
feven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  lafted  243  years;  but 
if  the  time  fpent  by  the  Saxons  in  their  conquefts  from 
the  arrival  of  HeugiU  in  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have  laded  378  years  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  diflblution.  The  caufes  of  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  heptarchy  were  the  great  inequality 
among  the  feven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly 
furpafied  the  others  in  extent  and  power  ; the  default 
of  male  heirs  in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
that  of  Weflex  excepted  ; and  the  concurrence  of  va- 
rious circumflanccs  which  combined  in  the  time  of 
Egbert. 

HERACLBA,  an  ancient  city  ofTurkyin  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Romania,  with  the  fee  of  an  archbishop 
of  the  Grecian  church,  and  a fea-port.  It  was  a very 
famous  place  in  former  times,  and  there  are  ftill  fume 
remains  of  its  ancient  fpleodor.  Theodore  Lafearis 
took  it  from  David  Comnemis,  emperor  of  Trebifond; 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoefe,  but  Ma- 
homet II.  took  it  from  them  ; Jince  which  time  it  has 
been  in  the  pofftffion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the 
fca.  E.  Long.  27. 48.  N.  Lat.  40.  27. 

HERACLEON1TES,  a fed  of  Chriftians,  the 
followers  of  Heraclcon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnotlic 
divinity,  and  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the 
immediate  production  of  the  fun  of  God,  but  that  he 
was  only  the  occasional  caufc  of  its  being  created  by 


the  demiurgus.  The  Heradennitrs  denied  the  autho-  He-acletim, 
rity  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Telia  meat,  main-  Hcradidx. 
tabling  that  they  were  mere  random  founds  in  the  air;  * J 
and  that  St  John  the  Baptift  was  the  only  true  voice 
that  di  reded  to  the  Mefliah. 

HERACLEUM,  Madness;  A genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pzntandria  clafsof  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or- 
der, UmbtUat*.  The  fruit  is  elliptical,  emarginated, 
compreflcd,  and  ftriated,  with  a thin  border.  The  co- 
rolla is  difform,  indexed,  ami  emarginated ; the  involu- 
crum  dropping  off.  There  are  five  fpecies,  of  which  the 
moll  remarkable  is  the  Ipondylium,  or  cow-parfnip. 

This  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Alia. — Gmelin,  in  his 
Flora  Sifxrua , p.  2 (4-  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamchatka,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  colled  the 
foot -llalks  of  the  radical  leaves  of  this  plant,  and,  after 
peeling  off  the  ihind,  dry  them  feparately  in  the  fun, 
and  then,  tying  them  in  bundles,  dry  them  carefully  in 
the  ihade  : in  a Ihort  lime  afterwards,  tbefe  dried  ftalks 
are  covered  over  with  a yellow  faccbarine  efflorefcence, 
tailing  like  liquorice  : and  in  this  ftatc  they  are  eaten 
as  a great  delicacy.— The  Ruflians  not  only  cat  the 
ftalks  thus  prepared,  hut  procure  from  them  a very  in- 
toxicating {pint.  They  firft  ferment  them  in  water 
with  the  greater  bilberries  ( vac  si  mum  ufigmofitm),  and 
then  diftil  the  liquor  to  what  degree  of  itrength  they 
pleafe ; which  Gmelin  fays  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  than  fpirits  made  from  coin.  This  may  therefore 
prove  a good  fuccedaneum  for  whilky,  and  prevent  the 
confumption  of  much  barley,  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  better  purpofes. — Swine  and  rabbits  arc  very  fond  of 
this  plant.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  bog- 
went. 

HER ACLID.E,  the  defeendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory.  Hercules  at  his 
death  left  to  his  fon  Hyllus  all  the  rights  and  demands 
which  he  had  upon  the  lVIoponnefus,  and  permitted 
him  to  marry  Iole  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  po- 
fterity  of  Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by 
EuriUlteus  than  their  father  had  been,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  # elite  for  protection  to  the  court  of  Ccyx, 
king  of  Trachinia.  Eurillheus  purfued  them  thither; 
and  Ccyx,  aft  aid  of  his  refentrnent,  begged  the  Hera- 
clidte  to  depart  from  his  dominions,  I*rom  Trachinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Thefeus  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  accompanied  their  father  in  fomc  of 
his  expeditions,  received  them  with  great  humanity,  and 
a {filled  them  again!!  their  common  enemy  Eurillheus. 

Euriltheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus  himfelf, 
and  his  children  perilhed  with  him,  and  all  the  cities  of 
the  Peloponnefus  became  the  undifputed  property  of 
the  Hcraclidie.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  Ihort ; 
their  numbers  were  Icflened  by  a peftilence ; and  the 
oracle  informed  them,  that  they  had  taken  pofleifion  of 
the  Peloponnefus  before  the  gods  permitted  their  re- 
turn. Upon  (his  they  abandoned  Peloponnefus,  and 
came  to  fettle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where 
Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father’s  commands,  married  Iole 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after  he  confulted  the 
oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the  Peloponnefus ; and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  anfwcr  determined  him  to  make  a fe- 
cund attempt.  He  challenged  to  finglc  combat  A- 
treus,  the  fucccfforof  Eurillheus  on  the  throne  of  My- 
4 cenar; 
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Heracfilri,  cense  ; and  it  wan  mutually  agreed  that  the  undid urbed 
Herat  litas.  pofferfion  of  the  Pcloponncfu9  ffioutd  be  ceded  tp  who- 
foever  defeated  his  adversary.  Echemus  accepted  the 
challenge  for  Atrtus,  and  Hyllua  was  killed,  and  the 
Hertclidse  a fccond  time  departed  from  Peloponnefus. 
Cleodaetis  the  fon  of  Hyllus  made  a third  attempt,  and 
was  equally  unfucceCsful;  and  hin  fon  Ariftomachus  feme 
time  after  met  with  the  fame  unfavourable  reception, 
and  periffied  in  the  field  of  battle.  Ariftodcmus,  Te- 
menus,  and  Chrcfphontes,  the  three  fons  of  Ariftomn- 
chus,  encouraged  by  the  more  expreflite  word  of  an 
oracle,  and  defirous  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  pro- 
genitors, aflVmbled  a numerous  force,  and  with  a fleet  in- 
vaded all  Peloponnefus.  Their  expedition  was  attended 
with  much  fuccefs  j and  after  fome  decifive  battles,  they 
became  mailers  of  all  the  pcninlula.  The  recovery  of 
the  Peloponnefus  by  the  defendants  of  Hercules  forms 
an  interciling  epoch  in  ancient  hiftory,  which  is  univer- 
(ally  believed  to  have  happened  ho  years  alter  the  Tro- 
jan war,  or  1190  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  This 
conqucft  was  totally  atchieved  about  wo  years  after 
the  fir  ft  attempt  of  Hyllus,  who  was  killed  about  20 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  .As  it  occalioncd  a world 
of  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
ir/omuch  that  fcarce  a ftatc  or  people  but  were 
turned  upfide  down  thereby,  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclidz  is  the  epochs  of  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory  : all  the  timd  that  preceded  it  is  reputed  fa- 
bulous. Accordingly,  Ephoru*,  Cumanus,  Calill 
hears,  and  Thcopompus,  only  begin  their  hillorics 
from  hence. 

HERACLJDE6  o/"vPostus,  a Greek  philufophrr, 
the  difciple  of  Spcufippus,  and  afterwards  of  Ariilotle, 
flouriffied  about  336  B.  C.  His  vanity  prompted  him 
to  defire  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a ferpent  into  his 
bed  juft  as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raife  a belief 
that  he  was  afeended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods ; 
but  the  cheat  was  difeovered.  All  his  works  are  loft. 

HERACLITUS,  a famous  Ephefian  philofophcr, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  He  is  laid  to  have  continually 
bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  as  often  as  he 
came  among  them,  to  have  fallen  a-wceping  ; contrary 
to  Democritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a 
fubjeA  of  laughter.  He  retired  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there;  faying 
to  the  Ephefians  who  gathered  round  him,  44  Worft 
of  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at  ? Is  it  not  better  to  do 
thus  than  to  govern  you  V*  Darius  wrote  to  tins  phtlufo- 
pherto  come  and  live  with  him  ; hut  he  refuted  the  of- 
fer: at  laft,  out  of  hatred  to  mankind,  he  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  contracted  a dropl’y  by  living  on 
herbs,  which  deftroyed  him  at  60  years  of  age.  His 
writings  gained  him  fo  great  reputation,  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Hermruians.  Laertius  fpeaks  of  a 
treat iie  upon  nature,  divided  into  three  books,  one  con- 
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A Science  which  teaches  how  to  blazon,  or  explain 
in  proper  terms,  all  that  belongs  to  coats-of- 
arrm  ; and  how  to  marffial,  or  diTpoic  regularly,  divers 
arms  oq  a field.  It  alfo  teaches  whatever  relates  to  tbe 


crrninp  the  univerfc,  the  fecond  political,  the  third  Heraclius, 
theological.  This  book  he  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Herald. 
Diana  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  he  affected  to  write  obfeure-  — ^ J 

ly,  left  it  Ihould  be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  become  con- 
temptible. The  fundamental  doftrine  of  his  philofo- 
phy  was,  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things  ; and 
the  ancient  philofophers  have  collected  and  preferred 
admirable  apophthegms  of  tins  philofophcr. 

HERACLIUS,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  a renowned 
warrior,  died  A.  1).  641.  He  carried  on  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Saracens,  by  whom  he  was  al- 
moft  always  defeated.  See  Arabia,  n°  67 — 93. 

HERALD,  fays  Vcrflegan,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Hcrthattitt  and  by  abbreviation  Heralt% 
which  in  that  language  fignifics  the  champion  of 
an  army  ; and,  growing  to  be  a name  of  office,  it 
was  given  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  fpccial 
charge  to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and 
combat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial  mef- 
fages.  But  the  bufinefs  of  heralds  with  us  is  as  follows, 
viz.  To  marffial,  order,  and  condu&  all  royal  caval- 
cades, ceremonies  at  coronations,  royal  marriages,  in- 
ftallatlons,  creations  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts, 
barons,  baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knights  ; embaffiet, 
funeral  proccffions,  declarations  of  war,  proclamations 
of  peace,  8cc. : To  record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry ; and  to  regulate  any  abufes  there- 
in through  the  Engliffi  dominions,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Earl  Marffial,  to  whom  they  are  fubfervient. 

The  office  of  Windfor,  Chefter,  Richmond,  Somerfet, 

York,  and  Lancafter  heralds,  is  to  be  affiftants  to  the 
kings  at  arms,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  office  1 
and  they  are  fuperior  to  each  other,  according  to  crea- 
tion, in  the  above  order. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  efleetn 
than  they  are  at  prefent  ; and  were  created  and  chri- 
itened  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a gold-cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-name : but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  earl  marffial.  They  could  not  ar- 
rive at  the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  fc- 
ven  years  purfuivant ; nor  could  they  quit  the  office  of 
herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 

Richard  III.  was  the  firft  who  formed  them,  in 
this  kingdom,  into  a college  ; and  afterwards  great  pri- 
vileges were  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  and  Philip 
and  Mary.  1 

The  origin  of  heralds  is  very  ancient.  Stentor  is 
represented  by  Homer  as  herald  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  a voice  louder  than  50  men  together.  The  Greeks 
called  them  and  ; and  the  Romany 

fetiaitj.  The  Romans  had  a college  of  heralds,  appoint- 
ed to  decide  whether  a war  were  juft  or  unjuft  ; and  to 
revent  its  coming  to  open  hoftilitiei,  till  all  means 
ad  been  attempted  for  deciding  the  difference  in  a pa- 
cific way. 
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marffialling  of  folcmn  cavalcades,  proccffions,  and  other 
public  ceremonies  at  coronations,  inflallations,  cTea<- 
lions  of  peers,  nuptials,  chriftcning  of  princes,  fune- 
rals, 

Arras*. 
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iVfimiko,  Arms,  or  coats-ofarmi,  arc  hereditary  marks  of 
°?r?M  ’ ^onoar>  made  up  of  fixed  and  determined  colours  3nd 
c*  dryf  figures,  granted  by  fovereign  princes,  as  a reward  for 

■ military  valour,  a (Inning  virtue,  or  a figml  public 

fenfire  ; and  which  ferve  to  denote  the  defeent  and  al- 
liance of  the  bearer,  or  to  diflinguifh  Hate*,  cities,  focic- 
ties,  dee.  civil,  ccclcliaflical,  and  military. 

Thus  heraldry  is  the  fetence,  of  which  arms  arc  the 
prnper  objexft  ; but  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  **  as  digcilcd  into  an  art,  and 
fubjeSed  to  rules,  muff  be  alcribed  to  Charlemaign 
and  Frederick  Barbarofla,  for  it  did  begin  and  grow 
with  the  feudal  law.**  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  arm/  from  the  Egyptians ; mean- 
ing, from  their  hieroglyphicks.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  mentions,  that  arms,  as  marks  of  honour,  were  firft 
ufed  by  great  commanders  in  war,  neceffity  requiring 
that  their  perfons  (hould  be  notified  to  their  friends 
and  followers.  The  learned  Alexander  Nifbet,  in  his 
excellent  fydem  of  heraldry,  fays,  that  arms  owe  their 
rife  and  beginning  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that 
fjgns  and  marks  of  honour  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all  nations,  however  Ample 
and  illiterate,  to  diftinguiih  the  noble  from  the  ignoble. 
We  find  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  that  their 
heroes  had  divers  figures  on  their  (hiclds,  whereby 
their  peifons  were  diftin&ly  known.  Alexander  the 
Great,  defirous  to  honour  thofc  of  his  captains  and 
foldicm  who  had  done  any  glorious  action,  and  alfo 
to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  reft,  did  grant  them 
certain  badges  to  he  borne  on  their  armour,  pennon^ 
and  banrcru ; ordering,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  per- 
fon  or  potentate,  through  his  empire,  (hould  attempt 
or  prefumc'  to  give  or  tolerate  the  bearing  of  thofc 
ligns  upon  the  armour  of  any  man,  but  it  (hould  be  a 
power  referred  to  himfelf  j which  prerogative  has  been 
claimed  ever  fmee  by  all  other  kings  and  fovereign 
princes  within  their  dominions. 

After  thefc  and  many  other  different  opinions,  all 
that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  is,  that,  in  all  ages, 
men  have  made  ufc  of  figures  of  living  creature*,  or 
fymbotical  figas,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
cither  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themfclves 
the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  didin* 
guith  themfclves  or  families,  as  names  do  individuals. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippa,  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity 
of  fciences,  cap.  81.  has  collected  many  inttanccs  of 
thefc  marks  of  diflinftion,  anciently  borne  by  king- 
doms and  (late*  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 

The  Egyptians  ^ fan  Ox, 

The  Athenians  j j an  Owl, 

The  Goths  [ P 1 a Bear, 

The  Romans  f Jj  - an  Eagle, 

The  Franks  * I a I.ion, 

The  Saxons  J ta  Horfc. 

The  laft  is  (lill  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  prefent  Bri- 
tannic Majefiy.  As  to  hereditary  arms  of  families, 
William  Cambden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other 
judicious  heralds,  agree,  that  they  began  no  fooncr 
than  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  i ith  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Father  Mcncftricr's  opinion,  a French  wri- 
ter whofc  authority  is  of  great  weight  in  this  mat- 
ter, Henry  FOifelcur  (the  Falconer)  who  was  raifed 
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to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Weft  in  910,  by  regula-  Hared.rary 
ting  tournament!  in  Germany  gave  occafion  to  the  >rm*> 
ellablilhment  of  family-arms,  or  hereditary  marks  of  * J 
honour,  which  undeniably  arc  more  ancient  and  bet- 
ter obkrved  among  the  Germans  than  in  any  other 
nation.  Moreover,  this  laft  author  afferts,  that  with 
tournaments  firft  came  up  coats-o&arms ; which  were 
a fort  of  livery,  made  up  of  feveral  lifts,  fillets,  or 
narrow  pieces  ot  fluff  of  divers  colours,  from  whence 
came  the  fefs,  the  bend,  the  pale,  £cc.  which  were 
the  original  charges  of  family-arms ; for  they  who 
never  had  been  at  tournaments,  had  not  fuch  marks  of 
distinction.  They  who  inliftcd  themfclves  in  the  Croi- 
fades,  took  up  alfo  feveral  new  figures  hitherto  un- 
known in  armorial  enfigns ; fuch  as  alcrions,  bezants, 
cfcalop- shells,  martlets,  &c.  but  more  particularly  crof- 
fc*,  of  different  colours  for  distinction's  fake.  From 
thuut  may  be  concluded,  that  heraldry,  like  moft  hu- 
man inventions,  was  infenlibly  introduced  and  efta- 
blilhcd  ; and  that,  after  having  been  rude  and  un- 
settled for  many  ages,  it  was  at  laft  methodifed,  per- 
fected, and  fixed,  by  thd  Croifades  and  tournaments. 

Thefc  marks  of  honour  are  called  arms , from  their 
being  principally  and  firft  worn  by  military  men  at  war 
and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  embodied, 
or  depicted  on  (hit'da,  targets,  banners,  or  other  mar- 
tial inftruments.  They  are  alfo  called  cocts-of  arms, 
from  the  cuftotn  of  the  ancients  embroidering  them 
on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  heralds  do 
to  this  day. 

Arms  are  diAinguilhed  by  different  names,  to  de- 
note the  caufes  of  their  bearing  ; fuch  as. 


A R 

Of  Dominion, 

Of  Prcteafioo, 

Of  Conccffion, 

Of  Community, 


M S 

I Of  Patronage, 
I Of  Family, 

J Of  Alliance, 

J Of  Succcflion. 


Arm*  of  dominion  nr  fovereignty  arc  thofe  which 
emperors,  kings,  and  fovereign  dates,  do  conftantly 
bear;  being,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  the  territories, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces,  they  poffcfs.  Thus  the  three 
lions  are  the  arms  of  England,  the  fleurs-de-lis  thofe 
of  France,  See. 

Anns  of  pretenjion  arc  thofc  of  fuch  kingdoms, 
provinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a prince  or  lord  has 
fume  claim,  and  which  be  adds  to  his  own,  although 
the  faid  kingdoms  or  territories  be  poffcffed  by  a fo- 
reign prince  or  other  lord.  Tim*  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  their  own. 
ever  (incc  Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  happened  in  the  year  13^0*  0D  account 
of  his  being  fon  to  Ifabclla,  filler  to  Chatles  the  Hand- 
fume,  who  died  without  iffuc. 

Aims  of  concrfjion  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures,  given 
by  princr*  as  a reward  for  fomc  extraordinary  fervice. 
We  read  in  hiflory,  that  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land, allowed  the  earl  of  Wintouo’s  anceflor  to  bear, 
in  hi*  coat- armour,  a crown  fupported  by  a fword,  to 
(how  that  he,  and  the  clan  Seaton,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  fupported  his  tottering  crown.  The  late 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  rear- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  a cheveron  between  two 
fleurs-de-lis  in  chief,  and  a crefccnt  in  bafe,  to  denote 
6 three 
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Of  the  three  great  vi&oriea  he  had  gained ; two  over  the  French, 
Shield,  flee.  aotj  one  over  the  Turka. 

Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  bilbo  pries,  cities, 
nnivcrfitics,  academics,  focietiea,  companies,  and  other 
bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  patronage,  are  fuch  as  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  & c.  add 
to  their  family-arms,  as  a token  of  their  fuperiority, 
rights,  and  jurifdi&ion.  Thcfc  arms  have  introduced 
into  heraldry,  cafUea,  gates,  wheels,  ploughs,  rakes, 
harrows,  &c. 

Arms  of  frtmi/y , or  paternal  arms,  are  thofe  that  be- 
long to  one  particular  family,  that  diftinguiih  it  frofh 
others,  and  which  no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  aiTume  with- 
out committing  a crime,  which  fovercigns  have  a right 
to  rpflrain  and  punilh. 

Anns  of  alliance,  arc  thofe  which  families,  or  private 
perfons,  lake  up  and  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the 
alliances  they  have  contracted  by  marriage.  This  fort 
of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  borne  in  an  efcutchcon  of 
pretence , by  thofe  who  have  married  heirefles. 

Arms  of  fucceflion,  are  fuch  as  arc  taken  up  by  them 
who  inherit  certain  eflates,  manors,  &c.  either  by  will, 
entail,  or  donation,  and  which  fhey  either  impale  or 
ouarter  with  their  own  arms  ; which  multiplies  the 
titles  of  fomc  families  out  of  neceffity,  and  not  through 
♦Rental ion,  as  many  imagine.  . 

Thefe  are  the  eight  clafTcs  under  which  the  divers 
forts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged  ; but  there  is  a fort 
which  blazoners  call  affumptive  arms , being  fuch  as  are 
taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upftarts,  though 
of  ever  io  mean  extraction,  who,  being  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  fortune,  aflumc  them  without  a legal  title. 
This,  indeed,  is  a great  abufc  of  heraldry;  and  common 
only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  continent  no  fuch  practice 
takes  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  confidcr  the  eflcotial  and  inte- 
gral parts  of  arms,  which  are  thefe : 

The  Excutchiom,  The  Charges, 

The  Tihctvrss,  The  Osmamsnts. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Shield  or  Escutcheon. 

The  Shield  or  Efcvtcbeost  is  the  field  or  ground 
whereon  arc  reprefented  the  figures  that  make  up  a 
coat  of  arms  : for  thefe  marks  of  diftin&ion  were  put 
on  bucklers  or  Ihiclda  before  they  were  placed  on  ban- 
ners, ftandards,  flags,  and  coat-armour ; and  wherever 
they  may  be  fined,  they  are  ftill  on  a plane  or  fupcrficics 
whofc  form  refemblcs  a fhicld. 

Shields,  in  heraldry  called  efcutcheons  or  feuteheons , 
f from  the  Latin  word  feutum,  have  been,  and  Rill  arc, 

of  different  forms,  according  to  different  times  and 
nations.  Amongft  ancient  (hit  Ids,  fume  were  almotl 
like  a horfe  ftroc  , fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  n°  i.  in  the 
Piste  figure  of  Efcutcheons ; others  triangular,  fomrwhat 
CCXX VII.  rounded  at  the  bottom,  as  n*  a.  The  people  who  in- 
habited Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbeck,  made  ufe 
of  this  fort  of  (hicld,  which  it  is  thought  they  had  of 
the  Trojans.  Sometimes  the  fliield  was  hrptagonal, 
that  is,  had  feven  fides,  as  «°  3.  The  firli  of  this 
fhape  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  famous  triumvir 
M.  Antony.  That  of  kuighls- banneret  was  fquaie,  like 
a banner,  as  n°  4.  As  to  modern  efcutcheons,  thofe  of 
Vol.VIII.  Part  II. 
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the  Italians,  particularly  of  ecdefiaRics,  are  generally  The 
oval,  as  n®  5.  The  EngliRi,  French,  Germans,  and  Tin^urc*; 
other  nations,  have  their  efcutcheons  formed  different  — ¥ ' 
ways,  according  to  the  carver’s  or  painter’s  fancy  : fee 
the  various  examples  contained  from  n3  6 — 1 6 of  the 
figure.  But  the  efcutchcxm  of  maids,  widows,  and  of 
fuch  as  are  born  ladies,  and  arc  married  to  private 
gentlemen,  is  of  the  form  in  a lozenge : See  n®  17 — ao. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  countefi 
of  Strathcrn,  who  carried  her  arms  in  a lozenge,  anno 
1284,  which  Ihowt  how  long  we  have  been  verfant  in 
heraldry. 

ArmeriRs  diftinguiih  fcveral  parts  or  points  in  efeut- 
cheons,  in  ordcT  to  determine  cxa£Uy  the  pofition  of 
the  hearings  they  are  charged  with;  they  are  here  de- 
noted by  the  firlt  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  the  following  manner  : 

A — -■  the  dexter  chief. 

B the  prccife  middle  chief. 

C ■ the Jlnifer  chief. 

D — - the  honour  point. 

K — — the  fef  point. 

F tly  nombril point. 

G ■ the  dexter  baft. 

H — the  prccife  middle  bafe. 

I the  fnijler  bafe. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  points  is  of  great  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  well  obferved,  for  they  are  frequently 
occupied  with  feveral  things  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
neceflary  toobferve,  that  the  dexter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon 
is  oppofite  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  Anifter  fide  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  perfon  that  looks  on  it. 

CHAP.  It. 

^Tinctures,  Furs,  Lines,  jniDiv- 
FERENCES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  TinQures. 


Bv  tmSnret  is  meant,  that  variable  hue  of  arms 
which  is  common  both  to  (hicld*  and  their  bearings. 
According  to  the  French  heralds,  there  are  but  feven 
tin&ures  in  armory ; of  which  two  arc  metals,  the  other 
five  are  colours. 


Gold, 

Silver, 


The  Metals  are, 


1 


termed 


{ 


Or. 

Urgent. 


The  Colours  are 

Blue,  ”J  f"  Azure. 

Red,  / 1 Gules. 

Green,  > termed  J Pert. 

Purple,  I I Pur  pure. 

Black,  J f Sable. 


When  natural  bodies,  fuch  as  animals,  plants,  celo 
ftial  brnlies,  &c.  are  introduced  into  coats  of  aims, 
they  frequently  retain  their  natural  colours,  which  is 
exprefled  in  this  fcicncc  by  the  word  proper. 

Brinks  the  five  colours  above  mentioned,  the  Eng- 
lifh  writers  on  heraldry  admit  two  others,  riz. 

} «--*  \ I:;l. 

But  thefe  two  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  Briti/h 
bearings. 

Thefe  tin&urcs  are  rrprefcr.tcd  in  ergraving*  and 
3 ^ draw  ing« 
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drivings  (the  Invention  of  the  ingenious  Silvefter  Petra 
Sao&a,  an  Italian  author  of  the  lall  century)  by  dot* 
an  1 lines,  as  in  fig.  ii.  n®  1 — 9. 

Or  is  expreffed  by  dots. 

Argent  needs  no  mark,  and  is  therefore  plain. 

Azure,  by  horizontal  lines. 

Gales,  by  perpendicular  lines. 

Vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 
ft  fuller  bale  points. 

Purfure , by  diagonal  lints  from  the  linidcr  chief  to 
the  dexter  bale  points. 

Sails,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  eroding 
each  other. 

Terry,  by  diagonal  l'nC5  ^rom  ^°’^cr  chief  to 
the  dexter  bzfe  points,  traverfed  by  horizontal 
lines. 

Sanguine,  by  lines  rroffing  each  other  diagonally 
from  dexter  to  liniller,  and  from  linidcr  to  dexter. 

Sir  George  M Kcnzie  obferves,  that  44  fotne  fan- 
taflic  heralds  have  blazoned  not  only  by  the  ordinary 
colours  and  metals,  but  by  flowers,  days  of  the  week, 
parts  of  .1  man's  body,  &c.  and  have  been  condemned 
for  it  by  the  heralds  of  all  nations.  Yet  the  English 
have'  fo  far  owned  this  fancy,"  (the  moll  judicious  of 
them,  as  Mr  Cartwright  and  other*,  reprobate  it  as 
abfurd),  44  that  they  give  it  for  a rule,  that  the  coats 
of  fore  reigns  fhould  be  blazoned  by  the  planets,  thofe 
of  noblemen  by  precious  ftunes;  and  have  fuited  them 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : 

Sol. 

Luna. 

Saturn. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Venus. 

Mercury. 

Dragon's- head. 
Dragon's- tail. 

_ thefe  are  but  mere 

fancies ; and  are  likewife  unfit  for  the  art,  for  thefe 
icafons : ill,  The  French  (from  whom  the  EnglUh 
derive  their  heraldry,  not  only  in  principles,  but  in 
words  of  the  French  language)  do  not  only  not  ufe 
thefe  different  ways  of  blazoning,  but  trest  them  en 
ritbtulr.  idly,  Tire  Italian,  Spaoith,  and  Latin  he- 
ralds ufe  no  fudi  different  forms,  but  blazon  by  the 
ordinary  metals  and  colours.  3<3Iy,  Art  fkould  imitate 
nature  \ and  as  it  would  be  an  unnatural  thing  in  com- 
mon difcouifr  not  to  call  red  red  bccaufe  a prince 
wears  it,  fo  it  is  unnatural  to  ufe  thefe  terms  in  he- 
raldry. And  it  may  fall  out  to  be  very  ridiculous  in 
feme  arms  : for  inftance,  if  a prince  had  for  his  arms 
an  aft  eouthant  under  his  burden  gules,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  fay  he  had  an  aft  eoucbanl  Mart  f--A 
hundred  other  examples  might  be  given ; but  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  this  is  to  confound  colours  with 
charges,  and  the  things  that  are  borne  with  colours. 
4thly,  It  makes  the  art  unpleafant,  and  deters  gentle- 
men from  ffudying  k,  and  ftrangers  from  underlUnd- 
ing  what  our  heraldry  is  ; nor  could  the  arms  of  our 
princes  and  nobility  be  tranflated  in  this  difguife  into 
Latin  or  any  other  language.  But  tlut  which  con- 
vinces moll  that  this  is  an  error  is,  btcaufe  it  makes 
that  great  rule  unrieceffary,  whereby  colour  cannot  be 


- Or 

Topaz 

Argent 

Pearl 

Sable 

Diamond 

Gules 

Ruby 

Azure 

Sapphire 

Vert 

Emerald 

Purpurc 

Tenny 

Amethyff 

Jacinth 

Sanguine 

Sardonix 

But  I crave  leave 

to  fay,  that 
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put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal;  but  this  can-  The  furs, 
not  hold  but  where  metals  and  colours  are  expreffed."  —v  * 
The  Englifh  heralds  give  different  names  to  the 
roundlet  (nc  10),  according  to  its  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  is 


Or, 

Argent, 

Azure, 

Gules, 

Vert, 

Purpart, 

Sabir, 

Tenny, 

Sanguine, 


it  is  called  a 


■ Bezant, 
Plate, 
Hurl, 
Torteau. 
Pence. 
Golf'. 
PeVei, 

Orange, 

. G U 3c  . . 


The  French,  and  all  other  rations,  do  not  admit 
fuch  a multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure;  hut  call 
them  Bezant  1 , after  an  ancient  coin  flruck  at.Cunflan- 
tinoplc,  once  Byzantium,  if  they  are  Or  and  Tortcauxj 
if  of  any  other  tin&urc,  expr  effing  the  fame. 


Sect.  II.  Of  Furr, 

Furs  reprefent  the  hairy  fkin  of  certain  brails,  pre- 
pared for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar- 
ments of  date  : and  us  Oiiekls  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  Jkins,  they  are  therefore  ufed  iu  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or- 
naments of  the  fliitidi,  but  alfo  in  the  coals  of  arms 
them  fe  Ives. 

There  are  thiee  different  kinds  in  general  ufe,  v'tz. 

1.  Ermine  ; which  is  a field  argent,  powdered  with 
black  fpois,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hairs.  (Fig. 
ii.  n°  1 r. ) 

2.  Gaunter  ermine,  where  the  field  is  fable,  and  the 
powdering  white.  (n°  IZ.) 

3.  Fair  (n®  15. ),  which  is  expreffed  by  blue  and 
white  fltias,  cut  into  the  forms  of  little  bells,  ranged  in 
rows  eppoftte  to  each  other,  the  bafe  of  the  white 
ones  being  always  next  to  that  of  the  blue  ones. 
Vair  is  ufually  of  fix  rows ; if  there  be  more  or  fewet, 
the  number  ought  to  be  exprcfTcd  ; and  if  the  colours 
sre  different  from  thofe  above  mentioned,  they  mull 
likewife  be  expreffed. 

The  Englifh  multiply  the  furs,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  tinctures,  though '00  other  natiou  ha*  adopted 
fuch  varieties.  Thu*  they  give  us, 

i.  White , which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine; 
but  it  is  ufed  on  no  other  occafion  but  in  the  dcfciip- 
lions  of  mantles. 

а.  Ermines,  which  is  the  fame  with  contra-ermine. 

3.  Erminoit  ,*  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable, 
(n°  13.)  For  the  ufe  of  this  fur  Guillim  cites  Bara, 
p.  (4.  but  no  fuch  fur  is  to  be  found  iu  Bara. 

4.  Peon  i the  field  is  Sable,  the  powdering  Or, 
(vf  14.)  The  French  ufe  no  fuch  term:  but  they  call 
all  furs  or  doublings  da  panes,  or  pennes  ; which  term 
has  poflibly  given  rife  to  this  nultakc,  and  many 
others,  in  thofe  who  do  not  undctlland  the  French 
UoguaRe. 

3.  Urmia  it  et ; the  fame  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a red  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  black.  Sir  Geo. 
M‘ Kcnzie  calls  thefe  dNlinCtions  44  but  fancies,  for  er - 
ninrtzs  lignifiet  properly  little  ermines .** 

б.  Counter-  vatr , when  the  bells  of  the  fame  tin&ure 

are 
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Of  Line*,  are  placed  bafc  again  A bafe,  and  point  agair.il  point, 
^-v (n<>  16.) 

7.  Potent- counter-potent , anciently  called  Vasrjeuppj% 
a* -when  the  field  is  filled  with  crutches  or  potent  a 
counter-placed,  (n'  17.) 

, It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  life  of 

the  tinctures  took  its  life  from  the  feveral  colour* 
tifed  by  warriors  whilll  they  were  in  the  army,  which 
8.  dc  Petra  San&a  proves  by  many  citations.  And 
becaufe  it  was  the  cuftom  to  embroider  gold  and  filver 
on  filk,  or  filk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
fo  embroidered,  colour  Aiould  never  be  ufed  upon  co- 
lour, nor  metal  upon  metal. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  L'uut  ufed  in  the  parting  of  Fielels . 

Escutch  » on s are  either  of  one  tinfture,  or  more 
than  one.  Thofe  that  are  of  one  only,  that  is,,  when 
fume  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  is  fpread  all  over  the  fur* 
face  or  field,  fuch  a tin&ure  is  faid  to  be  predominant : 
but  in  fuch  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  moll 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lincB;  which,  according  to 
their  divers  forms,  receive  various  names. 

Lines  may  be  cither  Araight  or  crooked.  Straight 
lines  are  carried  evcoly  through  the  efcutcheon  : and 
are  of  four  different  kinds}  «rt  a perpendicular,  line  | ; 
a horizontal,  — ; a diagonal  dcxttr,  \ ; a diagonal  li- 
miter, /. 

Crooked  lints  are  thofe  which  are  carried  unevenly 
through  the  efcutcheon  with  riling  and  falling.  French 
armonAs  reckon  1 1 different  forts  of  them  ; Guillim 
admits  of  feven  only  ; hut  there  are  14  difiindt  kinds, 
the  figures  and  names  of  which  arc  as  in  fig.  i.  (a), 
n t — 14.  viz. 

1.  The  engrailed.  2.  The  invented.  3.  The  wavy. 
4.  The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  5.  The  ncbule.  6.  The 
nguly.  7.  The  indented.  8.  The  duncette.  9.  The 
dove- tail.  io.  The  grafted.  11.  The  embattled  a- 
mndr.  11.  The  battled  embattled.  13.  The  patee 
or  dove-tail.  14.  Champainc. 

The  principal  reaion  why  lines  are  thus  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, is  to  difference  bearings  which  would  he  other- 
wife  the  fame ; for  an  efcutcheon  charged  with  a chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  with  a chief 
wavy,  as  much  as  if  the  one  boie  a crofs  and  the  other 
a fait  irr. 

As  the  forementioned  lines  ferve  la  divide  the  field, 
it  muft  he  obfrrved,  that  if  the  diviuon  con  lifts  of  two 
equal  parts  made  by  the  perpendicular  line,  it  is  callrd 
parted  per  pak  } by  the  horizontal  line,  parted  per  f eft ; 
by  iIk  diagonal  Jester,  parted  per  Lend ; by  the  diago- 
nal (miller,  parted  ft  r bend fni/ier  ; examples  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  fi  quel  of  this  treatife. 

If  a field  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  any  of 
thefe  lines,  it  is  faid  to  be  qutirtered ; which  may  be 
done  two  ways,  in. 

Quartered  or  parted  per  (rtfs  ; which  is  made  by  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  line,  which,  eroding  each 
other  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  divide  it  into  four  equal 
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parts  called  quarters.  Sec  Plate  CCXXVII.  under  Of 
fig.  i.  (a).  Differences. 

Quartered  or  parted  per  faltier  ; which  is  made  by  ' * 

two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  finifter,  that  crofs  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likcwifc-  divide  it 
into  four  equal  parts.  Hid. 

The  efcutcheon  is  fometimes  divided  into  a greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms  of  the 
feveral  families  to  which  one  is  allied ; and  in  this  cafe 
it  is  called  a grnealogistd  auhievanmt.  Thefe  divifiona 
may  coofiA  of  6,  8,  1 2,  and  1 6,  quarters  [as  under  fig.  i. 

(a)],  and  even  fometimes  of  ao,  32,  64,  and  upwards; 
there  being  examples  of  fuch  divifion6  frequently  exhi- 
bited at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordinary  in  fiance 
of  this  kind  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  pompous  funeral 
of  the  late  worthy  vilcountcfs  TownAicnd,  whofe  corpfe 
was  brought  from  Dublin  caftle  in  Ireland  to  Rainham- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  principal  tenants  on  horfe- 
back  carrying  before  the  hcarfe  a genealogical  banner, 
containing  the  quarterings  of  his  lord  An  p's  and  her 
lady  (hip’s  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  169 
coats.  Sir  George  Booth,  rector  of  the  valuable 
living  of  A(hton  under  Line,  bears  fix  diftinft  coats 
of  arms  in  his  Afield;  viz  thofe  for  Booth,  Bar- 
ton, Venables,  Mountfort,  A Alton,  Egrrton;  and  has 
befidrs  a right  to  37  other  coats : but  Sir  William 
Dugdalc  very  juAly  objc&s  to  fo  many  arms  being 
clufie red  together  in  one  Afield  or  banner,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  difeerning  and  knowing  afunder  one 
coat  of  arms  from  another. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Differences  of  Coats  of  Amu. 

Armoristb  have  invented  divers  differences  or  cha- 
radtcriftical  marks,  whereby  bearers  of  the  fame  coat 
of  arms  arc  dillinguifiicd  each  from  others,  and  their 
nearnefs  to  the  principal  bearer  deraonffrated.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  Guillim,  thefe  differences  are  to  be  consi- 
dered either  as  ancient  or  modern. 

Art.  1.  Of  Ancient  Differences.  ' 

T hojr  he  calls  ancient  differences  confiil  in  bordures( a)j 
which  is  a bearing  that  goes  all  round,  and  parallel  to 
the  boundary  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  form  of  a hem, 
and  always  contains  a fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth. 

Botdures  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  for  the  diAinguifii- 
ing  not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  another,  but 
alfo  to  note  a diverlity  between  particular  perfous  de- 
fended of  one  family  and  from  the  fame  parents. 

This  diltindion,  however,  was  not  exprefsly  fignilied 
by  invariable  marks;  nor  were  bordures  always  ap- 
propriated to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  confan- 
guiniiv  : for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelmau  obferve*  in  his 
Afpilcgia,  p.  140,  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of  per- 
fpicuous  differences,  often  inverted  the  paternal  tindlurc, 
or  fometimes  inferted  another  charge  in  the  efcutcheon, 
fuch  as  bends,  croflcts,  cantons,  or  the  like  ; which 
it  regularity  has,  I fuppofc,  ibduced  modern  armoiiAs 
to  invent  and  make  ufe  of  others/' 

There  arc  bordures  of  different  forms  and  tindurct, 
as  in  the  examples,  fig.  iii. 

3 I * N°  r. 


(a)  Bordures  are  AiD  introduced  into  Englifti  coats  of  arms,  but  for  particular  teafons,  which  heralds  can 
beft  txp’ain.  They  are  by  the  Ftcnch  frequently  taken  for  a principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  1# 
•f  the  ordinaries. 
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Ardert  N*  i.  is  11  Sable,  a Bordure  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the 
DriFtmicci. hon.  SaekviUe  Tufton,  carl  of  Thanet.— When  a 
(l]  ^ bordure  it  plain,  you  are  not  to  mention  it,  at  it  it  al- 
CCXXVIII  waYs  undcrftood  fo  in  heraldry,  though  it  be  not  ex* 
prcffcd  ; but  if  it  has  any  other  form,  you  arc  to  fig* 
nify  it* 

2.  " Gules,  a Bordure  engrailed  Argent  borne 

by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Gray,  lord  Giay. — This  it 
called  engrailed,  from  the  French  word  tngrcU , which 
fignifics  a thing  the  hail  hat  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  femicircles  ffruck 
out  of  it,  • 

3.  “ Gules,  a Botdurc  engrailed  Or;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  You 
mull  obfetvc,  that,  in  a bordure  or  ordinary  formed 
of  tliefc  lines,  the  points  ate  represented  on  all  fide*  to- 
wards the  field,  and  the  femirircles  turned  towards  the 
bordure  or  ordiuary. 

4.  **  Argent,  a Bordure  inve&cd  Azure. This 
is  «|uite  contrary  to  the  laff  ; for  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  fo  contrary  wife 
this  docs,  by  the  inverfton  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  botdure.  Such  a charge  or  any  other  formed 
of  thefr  lines  is  fcklom  to  be  met  with  iu  Englilh 
coats  of  arms. 

5.  ••  Gules,  a Bordure  indented  Argent." — The 
word  indented  requires  very  little  explanation,  the  fig- 
nificatiou  being  obvious  to  all  perfons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  computed  of  tracks  icicmbling  teeth,  called  in 
Latin  dentes. 

6.  “ Azure,  a Bordure  Ermine." 

7.  "Vert,  a Bordure  Vair." 

8.  “ Ermine,  a Bordure  compony,  or  gobmy,  Or 
and  Sable." — This  is  fo  termed  from  its  being  com- 

• pcftd  of  fmall  and  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillim  calls  this 

bordure  gobonattd,  which  implies  the  fame  meaning  ; 
but  the  word  being  obfolctc,  is  not  ufed  by  modern 
heralds. 

9.  "Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a Bordure  corn- 
pony  Argent  and  Azure borne  by  his  grace  HentT’ 
Somerfct,  duke  of  Beaufort,  &c. 

10.  “ Azure,  a Bordure  cuunter-compony  Argent 
and  Gules." — Obfcrve,  that  the  counter- compony  docs 
always  confiff  of  two  tracks  and  110  more. 

ll.4i  Or,  a Bordure  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable." — 
This  has  a great  refcmblancc  with  the  laff  bordure, 
having  only  one  track  more  ; therefore  you  muff  take 
care,  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  elfc  you 
may  eafily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  the  other. 

1 2.  " Gules,  a Bordure  Argent  charged  with  eight 
Trefoils  flipped  proper,  that  is.  Vert." — All  nations 
ufc  few  toms  in  blazoning  bordurcs  ; but  Englifh  ar- 
mor iff  s,  in  order  poflibly  to  raife  the  dignity  of  this 
fcience,  have  perphxcd  it,  and  rendered  it  unintelligible 
to  all  iurcigntrs,  by  introducing  into  it  fcvcral  myffical 
names,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  following 
ones,  viz.  They  call  a bordure,  if  charged  with  eight 
plant?,  fruits,  flowers,  or  leaves,  verdoy  of  futh  vege- 
tables ; or  enuluron  of  fuch  birds  ; enurny  of  beaffs;  per- 
Jlcw  of  furs  ; and  entoyre  of  inanimate  things  of  what 
kind  foever. 

13.  **  Gules  on  a Bordure  Azure,  eight  Stars  Or." 

14,  “ Argent,  a bordure  compony  of  the  laff  and 
Gules,  the  fail  charged  with  Rufcs  of  the  fecoud, 
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barbed  and  feeded  proper."— This  bordure  is  borne  by  An<i*nt 
his  grace  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  £cc.  Daficrenect; 

15.  “ Ermine,  within  a Bordure  engrailed  G'Jeij"  * 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  Henry-  Benedict 
Barnewall,  vifeount  Kingfland,  &c.  of  Ireland. — Thia 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction,  and 
allied  to  the  dukes  of  Little  Bretagne,  where  the  name 
continues  (till  in  great  repute. 

16.  “ Argent,  a Bordure  Sable  charged  with  eight 

Bcfants;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. -Cole, 

lord  Ranebgh,  of  Ireland. 

17.  “ Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a Bordure 
charged  with  eight  Efcalops  countcrchangcd  ;"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  William  Maulc,  carl  of 
Paumure,  See.  of  Ireland.  . This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  Ficnch,  and  derives  its  lurname  from  the 
town  and  lordihip  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where  the 
fame  arms  are  itill  to  be  feen  in  the  parifh- church. 

18.  “ Azure,  a Bordure  quarterly,  the  firtl  and 
fourth  Ermine,  the  fecond  and  third  counter-compony 
Argent  and  Azure." 

19.  “ Purpure,  a Bordure  compony  Or  and  Gules, 
each  of  the  laff  charged  with  a Bcfant." 

20.  “ Quarterly  Qr  and  Gules,  within  a Bordure 
Veit,  charged  with  eight  Efcalopa  Or." 

Wc  ihali  conclude  this  head*  with  obferving,  that  a 
bordure  is  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  and  feldom  of 
colour  upon  colour,  but  rather  of  the  trn&ure  which 

the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of.  Thus  Sir 

Dalzid  of  Glenac,  whofe  prcdccclfor  was  a younger 
brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  within 
a Bordure  Argent,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Dalziri,  viz.  *«  Sable,  a hanged  man  with  his 
arms  extended,  Argent formerly  they  carried  him 
hanging  on  a gallows.  This  bearing,  though  fo  very 
Angular  for  a coat  of  arms.  Was  given  as  a reward  to 
one  of  the  ancrikors  of  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 
Carnwath,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a brave  and. 
hazardous  exploit  performed  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a favourite  and  near  relation  of 
king  Kenneth  II.  hung  up  by  the  PiCL  ; which  ftory 
is  thus  related  by  Alcxanrici  Nilbct:  “The  king  being 
exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of  his  minion  and 
kinfman  ffiould  be  fo  difgraccfully  treated,  he  proffered 
a great  reward  to  any  of  his  fubjefts  who  would  ad- 
venture to  refeue  his  corpfc  from  thedifgracc  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unj^jly  put.  upon  it:  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  entrrprife,  at  laff  a 
valorous  gentleman  caine  and  faid  to  the  king,  Dalziel, 
which  figoifies,  **  I dare  }"  and  he  did  actually  per- 
form that  noble  exploit  to  the  king’s  fatisfadion  and 
his  own  immortal  honour,  and  in  memory  of  it  got 
the  afordaid  remarkable  bearing;  and  afterwards  hit 
pollerity  took  the  word  Dalziel  for  their  furname,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it,  / dare , continues  even  to  this 
day  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  family."  Wc  cart 
have  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  than 
this,  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have  for 
many  ages  carefidly  retained  this  bearing  without  any. 
alteration  or  addition. 

Art.  2.  Of  Modlrn  Differences. 

The  modern  differences  which  the  Engliih  have 
adopted  not  only  for  the  diftinguiihing  of  fons  iffuedt 

out 
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Modern  out  of  one  family,  but  alfo  to  denote  the  difference  and 
DtfTcrcncct.  fubordinatc  degrees  in  each  houfe  from  the  original 
’ anccftnrt,  are  nine,  wt 

P!a*«  For  the  heir  or  firft  f»n,  the  Label,  ad  fon,  the 
CCXXVII  Crefeent.  fon,  the  Mullet.  4th  fon,  the  Martlet. 
Ca  f **  ' -fan,  the  Annulet,  6th  fon,  the  Flower-de-luce. 

7th  ion,  the  Role.  8th  fon,  the  Crof*  moline.  9th 
fon,  the  Double  Quater-fuil. 

By  thefe  differences,  the  lix  fons  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ, the  1 5th  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  king  Edward  HI.  arc  diitinguiihrd  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of-  St  Mary  at  Warwick  ; 
fo  that  although  they  arc  caUrd  modem  differences,  their 
* ufage  with  the  English  is  Ancient. 

it  mult  be  obferved,  that,  of  all  the  forementioned 
marks  of  dillin&ion,  none  but  the  label  is  affixed  ori 
the  coats  of  amis  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family  ; 
which  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  however, 
thought  proper  to  difference  by  additional  pendants 
and  diftinA  charges  on  them. 

As  to  the  dillinttinn  to  be  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
brothers,  it  is  expreffed  by  figures  on  the  top  and 
Pta-e  margin  of  the  table  contained  in  fig  iV.  For  inltancc, 
CCXXVIU  The  heir  or  full  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  beareth  a 
crefeent  charged  with  a label  during  his  father’s  life 
only.  The  fccond  fon  of  the  fccond  houfe,  a crefeent 
charged  with  another  crefeent.  The  third  fon  of  the 
fecond  houfe,  a crefeent  charged  with  a mullet.  The 
fourth  fun  of  the  fccond  houfe,  a crefeent  charged 
with  a martlet.  The  fifth  fon  of  the  fccond  houfe,  a 
crefeent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  fixth  fon  of 
the  fecond  houfe,  a crefeent  charged  with  a flower-de- 
luce;  and  fo  on  of  the  other  fons,  taking  care  to  have 
them  of  a different  tin&ure. 

In  what  part  of  the  efcutcheon  thefe  difference* 
ftiould  he  borne  is  not  certain  ; for  Guillirn,  Morgan, 
and  others,  give  ui  many  different  examples  of  their 
pnfition.  The  honour- point  would  be  the  propereil 
place,  if  the  arms  would  admit  of  it ; but  that  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with 
fotnc  figure  in  the  paternat  coat,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  receive  the  difference.  There  arc  ttiftmcei 
where  thefe  arc  borne  as  perfect  coats  of  arms,  as  the 
examples  fuhjoined  to  the  Table  of  Houfea  fiifficiently 
fhow;  which  are  to  be  blazoned  thus: 

The  firft  is  44  Azure,  a Label  Argent.” — When 
fitch  a label  is  borne  as  a difference,  the  pendants,  ac- 
cording to  G.  Leigh,  fignify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
perfon  ; the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  (milter  to  his  mother,  and  the  middle  one  to 
him  Rif. 

The  fccond  is  44  Argent,  a Label  of  five  points 
Azure  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentingtun.  If  a 
label  lias  mure  or  Id’s  than  three  pendants  or  points, 
they  are  to  be  expreffed  as  in  the  foregoing  example. 

The  third  is  “ Azure,  a Crefeent  Argent,”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Lucy. — The  reafon  G.  Leigh  alTigns 
for  the  fecond  fon’s  having  a crefeent  for  a difference 
is  to  fhow  that  he  ihoutd  incrcafc  the  family  by  adding 
. to  it  riches  and  reputation. 

'Fhe  fourth  ia  " Argent,  a Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a Fleur-de-lis  Or  borne  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  in  Gloucellcrlhire.-—  A mullet  or  fpur  was 
appointed  for  the  third  (on's  difference,  as  the  bit- 
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mentioned  author  fays,  to  fhow  that  he  Ihould  follow  Modern 
chivslry.  Differences. 

The  fifth  is  44  Azure,  a Fleur  de  lis  Argent 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Digby,  baron  D-gby 
of  Gcafhil,  in  King’s- county,  Ireland. 

Thefe  lew  examples,  among  many  more  that  might 
be  given,  demon ff rate  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
thefe  modem  differences , as  they  are  called,  for  marks 
of  cadency  to  diltinguilh  the  different  branches  of  a 
family  : for  it  is  inipolfible  to  dillinguiih  the  uncle  or 
grand-uncle  firom  the  nephew  or  grand-nephew,  if 
each  of  them  arc  fccond,  third,  or  fourth  fons ; and 
in  the  courfc  of  fucctlfion  thefe  differences  would  mul- 
tiply to  fuch  a number,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
delineate  them  diftinctly  in  moll  cafes.  But  as  they 
are  given  by  moft  of  the  Etiglifh  writers  on  heraldry, 
though  no  foreign  nation  ufts  them,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  infert  them  here. 

Sifters,  except  of  the  blood-royal,  have  no  other 
mark  of  difference  in  their  coats  of  arms,  but  the  form 
of  the  efcutcheon  (as  obferved  before);  therefore  they  ' 
are  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
the  cldc  ft  fon  docs  after  his  father’s  deceafc.  The  reafon 
of  which  is  by  Guillirn  (aid  to  be,  that  when  they  arc 
married,  they  lofe  their  furuame,  and  receive  that  of 
their  hufbands. 

Next  to  thefe  diminutions,  G.  Leigh,  J.  Guillirn, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Ttchnicum, 
fet  forth  at  large  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  to  the  coats  of  fuch  as  were  to 
be  punifhed  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 
dander,  adultery,  trcJloa,  or  murder,  for  which  they 
give  them  the  name  of  abatements  of  honour  ; but  as 
they  produce  but  one  inltancc  of  fuch  whimficai  bear- 
ings, wc  have  not  infected  them  here.  Betides,  arms 
being  mark®  of  honour,  they  cannot  admit  of  any  note 
of  infamy  ; nor  would  any  body  now- a days  bear  them 
if  they  were  fo  branded.  It  is  true,  a man  may  be 
degraded  fur  divers  crimes,  particularly  high  treafon  ; 
but  in  fuch  cafes  the  efcutcheon  is  reversed,  trod  upon, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a total  extinction  and 
fuppreffion  of  the  henour  and  dignity  ot  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

chap.  nr. 

Of  the  Charge  s. 

Armorists  call  a charge  whatfoever  is  contained 
in  the  field,  whether  it  occupy  the  whole  or  only  a- 
part  thereof.  All  charges  arc  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  honourable  ordinaries,  ftb-ordinaria,  and  eommett 
charges. 

Honourable  ordinaries,  the  principal  charges  in  he- 
raldry, are  made  of  lines  only,  which,  according  to  theit 
dilpofition  and  form,  receive  different  names. 

Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient  hcraldric  figures,  frequent- 
ly ufed  in  coats  of  arms,  and  which  are  diftinguifhed 
by  terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 

Common  charges  arc  compofed  of  natural,  artificial,, 
and  even  chimerical  things;  fuch  as  planets,  creatures, 
vegetable*,  intlruments,  &c. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Honourable  Ordinaries.  . 

Thf  moft  judicious  armor  ills  admit  only  of  nine  ho* 
nourablc  ordinaries,  v**. 

The 
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Tilt  Chief  The  Bar 

The  Pile  Tl»e  Cheveron 

The  Dead  The  Cioft 

The  Bend  fiuitlcr  and 

The  Peis  The  Saltier. 

Of  thefe,  hut  fix  have  diminutives,  which  are  called 
S3  follows ; 'i*hat  of  the  chief  is  * jMtei  ; the  pale  haa  a 
pallet  and  endorfe  ; the  bend,  a Ittulitt,  cojl,  and  rifandf 
the  bend  fiuillcr  has  the  /carp  and  bitw;  the  bar,  the 
thftt  and  barttUli  the  cheveron,  a chevron/!  and  tovplc- 
tlofe.  All  which  will  be  treated  of  in  order. 

Art.  I.  Of  the  Chut. 


The  chief  is  an  orJinary  determined  by  an  hori- 
zontal line,  which,  jf  it  is  of  any  other  form  but 
ilraight,  mull  be  exprdfed.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cfcutchcon,  and  containeth  in  depth  the 
third  part  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a fillet,  the 
content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one  fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  fiandeth  in  the  lowell  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  fubjed  to  be  charged  with  variety  of  fi. 
gures ; and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  dec.  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  v. 

j,kte  N°  1.  is  44  Or,  a Chief  indented  Azure  ;**  borne 
C ‘XXVIII  bp  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Butler,  vifeount  Mount- 
garret,  dec.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  great 
and  illuftrious  family  of  the  Butlers,  fo  renowned  for 
the  many  valiant  and  loyal  perfoos  it  has  produced, 
is  descended  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Brion  in  Nor- 
mandy ; but  fince  king  Henry  II.  conferred  the  of- 
fice of  chief  butler  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family, 
he  and  his  fuccefTors  have  afiumed  the  name  of  Butler. 

Z.  44  Azure  a Chief  engrailed  Or.'* 

3.  11  Argent,  a Chief  inveded  Vert.’* 

4.  44  Vert,  a Chief  undy  Or.” 

5.  44  Azure,  a Chief  nebule  Argent.’* 

6.  44  Or,  a Chief  cheeky  Azure  and  Argent.’* 

7.  41  Ermine,  a Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  name  of  Prckham. 

R.  44  Argent,  a Chief  Sable,  in  tbc  lower  part  thereof 
a Fillet  of  the  Field.’* 

9.  44  Azure,  frelty  Argent,  a Chief  Or ;**  borne 
by  the  right  bon.  Hayes  St  Leger,  vifeount  Do* 
neraile,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extra&ion  ; and 
is  defeended  from  Sir  Robert  Sent  Legcre,  knight, 
who,  in  1066,  accompanied  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy in  his  expedition  into  England  ; and  the  fa*, 
mily  have  a tradition,  that  he,  with  bis  own  hand, 
fupported  the  faid  duke  when  he  quitted  the  fliip  to 
land  in  Suflex. 

10.  “ Argent,  on  a Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoife  pafTaut  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Bid- 
good. 

11.  44  Argent,  on  a Chief  Gules,  two  Spur  revels 
Or|”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  lord 
St  John  of  Bletfltoe,  &c-  Of  this  ancient  family, 
which  derive  their  furoatne  from  a place  called  St  John 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  John,  Elq ; who  ha- 
ving a principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor- 
man duke,  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Eng- 
land. 

iz.  44  Argent,  on  a Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
cred  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules borne 
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by  the  right  lion.  George  Brodrick,  Vifeount  Middle-  Honour, 
ton,  See.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  family  is  ,blc  0ri^* 
lineally  defeended  from  George  de  Brodrick,  who  came  nJ,“?4 
into  England  in  the  rrign  of  William  II. 

13.  44  Or,  on  a Chief  Sable,  three  Efcalops  of  the 
field,”  for  the  name  of  Graham  ; and  borne  quartered 
in  the  arms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar- 
quis, and  call  of  Montrofe,  See.  with  Argent  three 
Rofes  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers,  this  great 
and  noble  family  i*  defeended  from  the  renowned  Greme 
or  Grame,  who,  in  the  year  404,  was  general  of  king 
Fergus  ll.’s,  army,  and,  in  420,  forced  his  way  through 
the  wall  built  by  the  Homans  between  tire  riven 
Forth  and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scoly  from  moletl- 
ing  them  in  their  po!fcflion9,  and  the  faid  breach  hat 
ever  fince  been  called  Grame'/  dike. 

14.  44  Argent,  on  a Chief  indented  Gules,  three 
CrofTes  pattcc  of  the  Field  borne  by  the  right  hon. 

John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmunt,  See-  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  fimily  is  fuppofed,  from  circucnllanccs  little 
(hort  of  potitive  proof,  to  have  fprung  from  a younger 
branch  of  the  fovereign  dukes  of  Bietagne  in  France, 
of  the  fame  name.  They  were  tranfplauted  into  Nor- 
mandy before  the  conqueil,  pofiefird  of  great  ellatei 
and  power,  and  invclted  with  the  office  of  chief  butler. 

Upon  the  Norman  mvafion,  two  of  this  family  cams 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from  one  .of 
which  the  defeent  of  the  prefetit  earl  of  Egmont  is  de- 
duced by  the  cleared  and  mod  indifputablc  proofs  of 
hittoriani  and  records. 

15.  44  Azure,  on  a Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spur* 
revels  Gules;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Mooic, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  3cc.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

This  noble  family,  which  is  of  French  extraction,  came 
into  England  foon  after  the  conqued,  and  made  thrir 
firll  refidcncc  in  the  manor  of  Moore-court,  in  the  toun* 
ty  of  Kent. 

16.  “ Ermine,  on  a Chief  indented  Azure,  three 
ducal  coronets  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Ljtton. 

1 7.  44  Azure,  on  a Chief  Or,  three  Martlets  Gules,** 
for  the  name  of  Wray  ; and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 

Bart,  of  Lincolnlhirr. 

18.  44  Ermine,  on  a Chief  Gules}  five  Lozenges  of 
the  firll  ;*’  borne  by  the  name  of  Dixin . 

19.  “ Argent,  Iretty  Gules,  on  a Chief  of  the  fe- 
cond,  three  Leopard’s  Faces  Or  |'*  borne  by  the  right 
hoo.  Henry  Liddel,  lord  Ravrnfworth.  This  noble 
lord  is  defeended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Liddle- 
callle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  they  have  been 
proprietors  of  great  coal-mines  time  out  of  mind. 

20.  44  Ermine,  a Chief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or ; on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  its  Ipleudor,  on  the 
finifler  a Crofs  patter  Gules.”  The  arms  of  the  bi* 
fhopne  of  Raphoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Art.  II.  Of  the  Pali. 

Thi  Pale  is  an  ordinary,  confiding  of  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bafe  of  the  E* 
fcutcheon,  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  are,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale;  and  the  endorfe,  which  ia  the  fourth  part 
of  a pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any  charge,  but  the  endorfe  fhould  not  be  charged. 

The  endorfe,  befides,  is  never  tiled,  accunling  to  J. 
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Of  tha  Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  entices 
, p*Jc  do  the  bend  ; but  Sir  John  Fcroc  is  of  a different  opi- 
nion. 

Plate  Ex,  i.  •*  Gules,  a Pale  Or;”  by  the  name  of  Grand- 
CC  XXV  III  mam. 

S-  , (i  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a Pale 

counterchanged. 

3.  M Argent,  a Pale  between  two  Endorfe*  Oides.” 

4.  *•  Party  per  Pair,  ill,  Paly  of  fix  Argent  and 
Sable,-  id,  Azure;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Trenchard. 

5.  M Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Azure.” 

6.  “ Argent,  three  Pallets  undy  Sable  by  the 
name  of  Downri. 

7.  “ Party  per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules;*'  borne  by 
the  right  hoti.  John  Waldegrave,  carl  Waldegrave,  dec. 
litis  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  Jolm  dc  WaJtJe- 
grave,  who  wa*  Ihenff  of  London  in  the  year  1 205,  in 
the  feventh  year  of  king  John. 
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#0.  **  Azure,  on  a IVe  walled  with  three  pieces  on  Of  the 
each  fide  Or,  an  Endorfe  Sable  borne  by  the  ntrne 
of  Sublet  tie  Nb}erst  a family  of  di/lin&ion  in  France.  T "" 

Art.  1 II.  Of  the  Btxi>  and  BtNO-siMisrfa. 

Tmk  Bend  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lines,  drawn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  the  finifler-bafe  j 
and  contains  tbe  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth,  if  un- 
charged  ; but  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Iu  dimiiju* 
tives  are,  the  bend’.et,  which  is  the  half  of  a bend;  the 
eoft  or  ctrtice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a bend, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a bend;  and  the  ribband,  the 
moiety  of  a coll,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  alfo  the  bcnd-finiller,  which  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way:  tha 
is  fubdivtded  into  a ferape,  which  is  tbe  half  of  the 
bend,  and  into  a baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  docs  not  extend  itfclf  to  the  extremities 


8.  “ Party  per  Pale  indented,  Or  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Bermingham,  baron 
of  Athenry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  which  arc  of  Englifh  extrac- 
tion, and  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Berming- 
ham in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  William  d**  Bir- 
mingham, who  was  poflefied  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  which  continued  io  that  fa- 
mily till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

y.  “ Qoartcily  per  Pale  dove-tail,  Gules  and  Or 
borne  by  tKc  right  hoo,  Thomas  Cromlcy,  lord  Mont- 
fort,  Ac.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  defeended 
front  Sir  Walter  Bromleghc  of  Bromlcgbe,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  king 
John.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordihip’s 
ance flora,  was  conflitutcd  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  21  Elizabeth;  in  which  pod  be  died,  29  E- 
lizabeth. 

10.  " Argent,  a Pale  flory  counterflory  Sable," 

1 1.  44  Argent,  a Pale  lozengy  Sable  borne  by 
the  name  of  Saxwge. 

is.  44  Argent,  a Pale  indented  Vert;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Dixon. 

13.  “ Argent,  on  a Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
Creicenta  Or/'  borne  by  the  name  of  AJhly* 

14.  " Ermine,  on  a Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lion's  Heads  coupcd  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  A * 
xarrjr. 

iy.  4‘  Vert,  on  a Pale  radiant  Or,  a Lion  ram- 
pant Sable;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  James  O'Hara, 
lord  Tyrawley,  Ac.  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  defeended  from  Mdefiua  king  of  Spain, 
by  his  eldelt  fon  Hiberius,  who,  with  his  brother  Hc- 
remon,  eflaklifhed  a colony  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles 


of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  it  feen  at  both  cods. 

Sec  the  examples,  fig.  vii. 

Ex.  1.  **  Argent,  a Bend  wavy  Sable;”  borne  by  pi.ts 
tbe  right  hon.  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Portfinouth,  Ac.CJXXlX, 
This  noble  earl  is  defeende  J from  the  Wallops  of  Hamp- 
(hire,  a Saxon  family,  who  were  pofleffed  of  lands 
to  a confidcrablc  value  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft* 

2.  44  Cheeky  Or,  and  Azure,  a Bend  Ermine 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Ward,  vifeount  Dudley 
and  Ward,  Ac.  The  aacefon  of  this  noble  lord  were 
anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  w hich  was  Si- 
mon Ward,  who  had  Urge  pofitflions  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  1.  and  was  in  France  and  Scotland  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Edward  II.  and  1 II. 

3.  “ Axurc,  a Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between 
two  Coticcs  Or  borne  by  the  light  hon.  Matthew 
Fortefcue,  lord  Fortefcue,  as  alfo  by  the  right  hon. 

Hugh  Fortefcuc-Al.md,  baton  Fortefcue,  in  the  kin  <■- 
dom  of  Ireland,  this  hill  nobleman  hearing  a crefceot 
in  his  arms  for  difir  mice.  The  family  of  Fortefcue  is 
dtfctitiled  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  a p^j-fon  of  ex- 
traordinary ftrengih  and  courage,  who  accompanied 
William  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  invaiiou  of  Eng. 
land;  and  bearing  a llrong  fliicld  before  tbe  duke,  at 
the  battle  of  Halting*,  had  three  horfrs  killed  under 
him,  and  from  that  fignal  event  the  name  ami  motto 
of  the  family  wire  atTumcd  ; for  the  Latin  word  f u- 
tumt  or  the  old  French  word  ejtue  “ a fhield”  being  ad- 
ded to  forte  **  ftrong,”  compos  their  name;  and  the 
motto  is,  Forte  feuttim Jit/ta  datum. 

4.  “ Sable,  a Bend  Argent  between  two  Cot  ices 
indented  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  French. 

5.  44  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Sable,  a Bend  counter* 


O’Hara,  father  to  the  prefent  lord,  was  created  baron  changed;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Frederick  Calvert, 
of  Tyrawley  by  queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  being  at  baron  Baltimore.  The  original  of  this  family  is  from 
that  time  a lieutenant- general,  and  colonel  of  the  an  ancient  and  nolle  houfe  of  that  furname  in  the  tail- 


royal  regiment  of  fufileers : and  the  next  year  was  dom  of  Flanders,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert,  knight, 
made  general  in  Spain,  where  this  Ion,  lord  James,  was  among  other  honourable  employments,  was  feerctary 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Almanza.  of  Hate  to  king  James  I.  by  whom  he  was  created  a 

w id.  41  Azure,  a Pallet  Argent.”  baron,  Feb.  20.  1624,  and  f>om  whom  he  had  a grant 

17.  44  Vert,  an  Endorfe  Or.”  to  him,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  province  of  Maryland  and 

1.1.  *'  Argent,  on  two  Pallets  Sable,  fix  Crefs-  Avalon  in  America. 

Croflet*  fitchy  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Betuncs,  of  6.  44  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Argent  and  Gules;” 
the  county  of  Salop.  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Boyle,  carl  of  Cork 

1 9.  41  Argent,  two  Endorfes  Gules,  in  Chief  three  and  Orrery,  Ac.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
Mullets  Sable;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Fauiort.  noble  lord  is  laid  to  be  defeended  from  Sir  Philip 
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ofih*  Boyle,  » knight  of  Arragon,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Bfnd»  &c-  king  Henry  VI.  tilted  at  a tournament  with  Sir  Jo* 
**  * feph  Aftley,  knight  of  the  Garter. 

7.  “ Argent,  three  Bendlets  cnhanfcd  Gulei 
an  the  Engluh.  exprcfs  it,  but  the  phrafc  cnhanfcd 
it  ufed  by  no  other  nation.  The  proper  blazon  of 
this  arms  is,  Parted  per  bend,  ill  bendy  of  fix  gules, 
and  argent  t id  of  the  laft.  Borne  by  the  right  hon. 
William  Byron,  lord  Byron.  From  Dnomfday-book 
it  appears,  that  this  family  was  pofliffcd  of  numerous 
rr  anors  and  lands  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ; and 
that  Sir  John  Byron,  one  of  his  lordlhip’s  anccilors, 
attended  king  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in  France. 

8.  “ Ermine,  a Bend  voided  Gutc*;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Irtion. 

9.  •*  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure;*’  borne 
by  the  name  of  IVilbrabam. 

10.  “ Bendy  of  fix  pieces  Argent  and  Azure.”  Ob- 
ferve,  that  when  the  ftiield  is  filled  with  an  equal  sum* 
Iter  of  bendlets  of  metal  and  colour,  it  is  called  bendy  ; 
but  if  the  number  of  them  ib  unequal,  they  arc  to  be 
blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets , and  their  number  fpc- 
eified. 

If.  **  Party  per  Bend  Azure  and  Argent,  two 
Bendlets  engrailed  counterchanged  borne  by  the 
name  of  F rents. 

12.  “Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules,  a Bend  overall 
Vair;”  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  C ran  field  Sackvillc, 
duke  of  Dor  fet  and  earl  oj  Middlefex,  See.  The  an- 
ccilois  of  this  family  were  lords  of  the  town  and  feig- 
niory  of  Sackville  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  when  he  invaded  England  iu  1066. 

13.  “ Gules  on  a Bend  Argent,  three  ‘Trefoils 
flipped  proper;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George  Wil- 
liam Hrrvcy,  earl  of  Briftol,  Sec.  This  noble  lord 
derives  his  pedigree  from  Hubert  Fitz-Hervey,  a 
younger  fon  of  Hervcy  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came 
fcver  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

14..  « Argent,  on  a bend  Gules  cotifed  Sable, 
three  pairs  of  WTings  conjoined  of  the  firft;”  borne 
by  the  rigfft  hon.  Richard  Wingfield,  vifeount  Powcrs- 
court,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble  lord 
is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Wingfield  in  Suf- 
folk, where  they  had  a feat  before  the  Norman  coo- 
qucll,  called  W ingfitli'CAfblt . 

1 5.  “ Gules,  on  a Bend  contre  Ermine  cotifed  Or, 
three  Boars  Heads  couped  Argent;”  borne  by  the 
right  lion.  George  Edgcumbe,  lord  Edgcumbe,  See. 
The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  received  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe  in  Dcvonfhire.  One 
of  this  lord’s  aaccllors  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe, 
who  came  over  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, having  a great  fharc  in  the  vi&ory  he  obtained 
over  king  Richard  111.  at  Bofworth,  by  which  the  carl 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  “ Argent,  a Bend  fi  roller  Gulps.” 

17.  “ Or,  a Bcndlet  Gules.” 

1 g.  “ Argent,  a Ribband  Gules.” — The  name  of 
this  bearing  corrcfponda  w«U  with  its  form,  being 
both  long  and  narrow,  which  is  the  lliape  of  a rib- 
band. 

19.  “ Azure,  a Scrape  Or.” — This  bearing,  as 
Guillim  obferves,  is  that  kind  of  ornament  called 
srow-adays  a Star/,  which  is  ufed  by  officers  on 
duty,  and  ufually  worn  after  the  fame  manner. 
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20.  This  contains  three  Batons.  The  firft  it  com-  The  FeG 
Dony  ermine  and  azure  ; fet  over  the  royal  arms,  for  *°d  B*r 
Lis  grace  William  Fitzroy  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  fe- 
cond  is  compony  argent  and  azure  ; fet  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  Augullus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Grafton.  The  third  is  gulrfs,  charged  with  three 
rofea  argent,  feeded  and  barbed  proper ; fet  over  the 
royal  arms,  for  his  grace  George  Beauclerk,  duke  of 
St  Albans.  The  grandfathers  of  thefe  noble  dukes 
being  natural  funs  of  king  Charles  II.  is  what  intitles 
them  to  the  royal  arms. 

Ast.  IV.  Of  the  Feis  and  Baa. 


The  FcCi  is  an  ordinary  which  is  produced  by  two 
parallel  lines  drawn  horizontally  acrufs  the  centre  of 
the  field,  and  contains  in  breadth  the  third  part  there- 
of. Some  English  writers  fay  it  has  no  .diminutive, 
for  the  bar  is  a diftintf  ordinary  of  itfelf. 

The  Bar,  according  to  their  definition,  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  and  contains  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  : 
which  is  not  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs  from 
the  fefs;  for  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  an  efeut- 
cheon,  placed  in  different  parti  thereof,  whereas  the 
fefs  is  limited  to  the  centre-point ; but  in  this  the 
French  differ  from  them  The  bar  has  two  diminutives; 
the  harulel,  which  contains  the  half  of  the  bar ; and 
the  clofet,  which  is  the  half  of  the  barulet.  When 
the  ffiield  contains  a number  of  bars  of  metal  and  co- 
lour alternate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  tarry  of 
fo  many  pieces,  exprdfing  their  number.  See  the 
examples,  Plate  CCXXIX.  fig.viii. 

N°  1.  is  “ Argent,  a Fefs  indented  Sable  ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  John  Weil,  earl  Delawarr,  See.  This 
noble  family  is  dcfccndcd  from  the  Wefts,  a great 
family  in  the  weft  of  England  ; but  in  the  reign  uf 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  fcfzed  of  ma- 
nors and  lands  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Sir  Tho- 
mas dc  Weft,  knight,  one  of  his  lordftup’s  anceftors, 
being  at  the  battle  of  Creffy,  and  there  taking  John 
the  French  king  prifoner,  had  granted  him,  for  that 
remarkable  action,  an  augmentation  to  his  achieve- 
ment, viz.  a crampctte  or,  diftinguiftied  by  the  chape 
of  a fword  in  (lie  middle ; the  chape  being  given  him 
by  the  faid  king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  be- 
coming his  prifoner : his  cognizance  was  a rofe  parted 
per  pale,  argent,  and  gules  ; which  two  badges  arc 
(till  borne  in  the  achievement  of  the  prefent  lord  De- 
lawar. 

2.  «•  Argent,  a Fefs  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Carmichael,  earl  of 
Hyndford.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which  is  faid  to 
aflume  their  fumamc  from  the  lands  of  Carmichael, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
ft  ill  have  their  chief  feat,  was  Sir  J >hn  Carmichael, 
who  accompanied  Archibald,  carl  of  Douglas,  to  the 
affillance  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  again!  the  Eng- 
lilh;  and  fignali/.ing  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Baug- 
hey  in  April  1421,  and  breaking  his  fpear  when  the 
French  and  Scon  got  the  victory,  had  thereupon  ad- 
ded to  his  paternal  coat,  a dexter  arm  holding  a 
broken  fpear,  which  ts  now  the  crcft  of  the  family. 

3.  “ Party  per  Fefs  Or  and  Argent,  a Fefs  ncbule 
Gules  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Antejhcd. 

4.  “ Party  per  Ftfi  indented  Or  and  Azure;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Saunders. 

3.  “ Cheeky 
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The  Fdi  j.  « Cheeky  Or  and  A a arc  on  a Fefs  Gules,  a 
t Crefeent  argent  for  difference  ;”  borne  by  the  right 

k hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudlcy.  This 

noble  lord  is  drfeended  from  Walter  dc  Clifford,  of 
Clifford  caftlc,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  ; of  which  fa* 
mily  was  fair  Rofamond,  miff  refs  to  king  Henry  II, 

6.  44  Argent,  on  a Fefs  Azure,  three  Lozenges 
Or  home  by  the  right  hon.  Bafil  Fielding,  earl 
of  Dtnbigh  and  Defmond,  See.  This  noble  earl  is 
defeended  from  the  earls  of  Hapiburg,  in  Germany. 
Gcoffroy  earl  of  Hapiburg,  being  opprtffcd  by  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  England, 
and  one  of  his  Tons  ferved  king  Henry  111.  in  his 
wars,  whofe  anccftors  laying  claim  to  the  territories  of 
Lauffenburg  and  Rhin-Fiiding,  in  Germany,  he  took 
the  name  of  Fielding. 

7.  14  Or,  on  a Fefs  Gules,  three  Fleur-de-lis  of  the 
firft  bom  by  the  name  of  Leonard.  This  is  in  the 
firff  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Barret  Lennard  lord  Dacre’s  arms. 

8.  44  Ermine,  on  a Fefs  Gules,  a Lion  paffent  Or 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Proby,  baron  Carys- 
fort,  See  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  “ Sable,  a I'efs  Ermine,  between  three  Cref- 
ccuts  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  right  lton.  George- William 
Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  dee.  This  noble  earl  is 
defeended  from  John  Coventry,  a native  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ; from  whom 
defeended  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  jufflces  of 
the  court  of  common -pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ; whofe  fun  Thomas  was  recoixieT  of  Lon- 
don. and  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  fcal  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I. 

10  44  Sable,  a Fefs  cheeky,  Or  and  Azure,  be- 
tween three  Befants  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Ridge- 
way Pitt,  carl  and  baron  of  Londonderry',  See.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  were  anciently  of  Bandfort, 
in  the»county  of  Dorfet,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  Efq;  who, 
in  the  teign  of  queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  fort 
St  George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  whcr.  he  redded  many 
years,  and  purchafcd  a diamond,  which  he  fold  to  the 
king  of  France  for  i2y,ccol.  Sterling,  weighing  136 
carats,  and  commonly  known  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pitt's  diamond. 

1 1.  44  0r,  on  a Fefs  Sable,  between  three  Mufco- 
rj  Ducks  proper,  0 Rofe  of  the  Field  ;**  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Bateman,  vifeount  Bateman,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  was  anciently  fcated  at  Halcf- 
brook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles  Bate- 
man, Efq  ; whofe  fon  was  a merchant  of  London,  and 
was  hither  to  Sir  James  Bateman,  knight,  who,  in 
1712,  was  chofcn  member  of  parliament  for  Ilchcffer 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  rc-chofcn  in  1713. 

12.  44  Sable,  on  a Fefs  Argent,  between  three 
Leopards  paffaot  guardant  Or,  three  Efcatops  Gules;’* 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Wills  Hill,  carl  of  Hillfbo- 
rough,  St c.  Of  this  family,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  the  county  of  Downe, 
was  Sir  Mofes  Hill,  who,  during  O’Ncilc’s  rebellion, 
was  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  affociated  under  the 
carl  of  Effex  to  fupprefs  it ; and  afterwards  ferved  un- 
der Arthur  lord  Chichcffer,  lord  deputy,  and  by 
king  James  I.  was  appointed  provoft-marlhal  of  the 
whole  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland* 
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13.  11  Gules,  two  Bars  Or  1”  borne  by  the  right  The  F<£» 
hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  earl  of  Harcourt,  &:c.  This  ** d B>r\ 
noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  Harcourts  of  Norman- 
dy, who  took  their  name  from  a place  cslled  Harcourt , 

in  that  province,  where  the  family  ufwally  redded. 

Gervaife,  count  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two  fons  Jef- 
frey and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  conqueror,  when 
he  invaded  England  in  le66. 

14.  44  Ermine,  tw'o  Bars  Gules;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Thomas  Nugent,  earl  of  Wcftmeaib,  and 
barou  Delvin. 

15.  44  Argent,  two  Bars  indented  Sable;’*  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Godart  Ginkle,  earl  of  Athlonc. 

Godart,  who  was  the  firft  eat l,  was  defeended  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  the  united  provinces  of  Holland, 
where  he  was  baron  dc  Reede  and  Ginkle,  See.  In 
1691,  he  was  a lieutenant-general  of  king  William's 
forces  in  Ireland ; where,  in  June  the  fame  year,  he  took 
Ballymore  fur  the  Englilh;  and,  in  July  following,  the 
Irifh  town  of  Athlonc,  which  laft  exploit  is  one  of  (he 
greatfll  recorded  in  hiffory. 

16.  44  Argent,  three  Bars  gemeU  Gules;*’  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  ftichard  Barry,  carl  of  Barrymore, 

&c.  This  noble  family,  who  have  been  renowned  for 
their  loyalty  and  valour,  are  faid  to  derive  their  fur- 
name  from  the  ifland  of  Barry,  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  Wales;  and  from  their  riches  and  cilatcs 
have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymore,  or  the 
Great  Barry. 

17.  44  Or,  a Fcfs-coupcd  Gules,  between  two  Lions 
paffant  Sable  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Samuel  Ma- 
fham,  lord  Maftiam,  See.  This  noble  lord  is  defeend- 
ed from  Sir  John  Maftiam,  who  ffourilhcd  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry'  VI.  and  was  buried  at  Thorneham, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1455. 

1 3.  44  Argent,  a Lion  rampant  guardant  Gules, 
debruifed  by  a Fefs  Azure,  between  three  Etoiles  if- 
fuing  out  of  as  many  Crefeents  of  the  fccond  ;*’  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  See.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  furnamed  Dihmc  or 
Dtlion,  which  fignifics  brave  and  valiant,  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
whofe  right,  after  her  father’s  death,  he  became  prince 
and  fovcrcign  of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  Ins 
pofterity  till  Henry  It.  married  Alionora,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V.  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  about 
1172  obtained  that  principality  by  fuperior  force; 
and,  to  prevent  any  dillurbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Dclion  or  Dillon,  and  his  bi other  Thomas,  then  in- 
fants, to  England,  their  father  being  (lain. 

19.  44  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a Chief  quarterly  of 
the  fccond  and  Gules,  the  1 ft  and  4th  charged  each 
with  two  Flcur-dc-lia  of  France  ; the  2d  and  3d  £ith 
a Lion  of  England  borne  by  his  grace  John  Man- 
ners, duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  See. 

This  chief  was  anciently  Gules;  and  the  charge  there- 
on is  an  honorary  augmentation,  fhowing  his  grace’s 
defeent  from  the  blood  royal  of  king  Edward  IV. 

20.  “ Barry*  often  pieces  Argent  and  Azure,  over 
all  fix  F.fcutcheons ; 3,  2,  1,  Sable,  each  charged 
with  a Lion  rampant  of  the  firft,  armed,  and  lan- 
guid Gules,  a Crefeent  for  difference  borne  by  the  • 
right  hon.  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  Sec.  This 
noble  carl  is  defeended  from  the  famous  William  Cscit 
k>rd  Burleigh,  ftatcfman  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
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Of  the  and  Elizabeth.  Tbk  git  at  man  left  two  foos,  Thomas 
Cheveron.  an(j  Ro^t,  who  were  both  made  carls  in  one  day, 
’ May  4.  1603.  Robert,  the  younger  fon,  anccftor 
of  tbe  prefent  noble  lord,  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury 
in  thc*moruing  ; and  Thomas,  the  cldeil,  earl  of  Exc- 
ter  in  the  afternoon. 


Aat.  V.  Of  the  Chkxirow. 

The  Cheveron,  which  reprcfcnts  two  rafters  of  a 
houfe  well  jointed  together,  or  a pair  of  compares 
half  open,  takes  up  the  fifth  pan  of  the  field  with  the 
Eoglilb,  but  the  French  give  it  the  third.  Its  dimi- 
nutives are,  The  cheveroncl,  which  contains  the  half  of 
a cheveron  ; and  the  couple- clofe,  which  is  the  halt 
of  a cheveroncl,  that  is,  its  breadth  is  but  the  fourth 
part  of  a cheveron.  Leigh  obferves,  tliat  this  lait 
diminutive  is  never  borne  but  iq  pair?,  or  with  a che- 
veron between  two  of  them*  The  French  have  but 
one  diminution  of  this  ordinary  called  Elay,  contain- 
ing the  third  part  of  its  breadth. 

Examples  of  cheverons  are  given  in  fig  ix.  vie. 

£CX.\1X.  *•  M Argent,  a Cheveron  Gules  between  three 

Torteaux  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Bennet  Shcr- 
rard,  earl  of  Harborough,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
lineally  descended  from  Scherard,  who  was  poffctTed 
of  mauors  and  lands  to  a great  value  in  the  counties 
of  Chefhirc  and  Lancafhirc  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Gcoffroy,  another  of  this  earl's  an- 
ceftors,  was  three  times  fheriff  of  Rutlandfhire,  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  Richard  111. 

2.  “ Sable,  a Cheveron  between  three  Etailes  Ar- 
gent borne  by  the  light  hon.  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale, lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  defeended 
from  the  Laugdales  of  Yorkflmc,  who  redded  at  the 
town  of  Langdale,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  ; but  his  anccftor,  who 
makes  the  grcatcll  figure  in  hiftory,  is  Sir  Marma- 
duke Langdale,  who  railed  forces  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  defence  of  king  Charles  I.  was  victorious  in 
numbcrlcfs  battles  and  firges ; and  when  his  majefty, 
by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  at 
length  overpowered,  he  attended  king  Charles  11.  in 
his  exile,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  majefty 
at  the  reftoratioo. 

3.  **  Sable,  a Cheveron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or  ;**  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Went- 
worth, eail  of  Strafford,  &c.  All  gcnealogitU  agree, 
that  the  name  of  IVentworib  is  of  Saxon  original,  and 
taken  from  the  manor  of  Wentworth  in  Ybrkftiire, 
where,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  lived 
Reginald  de  Wcateworde,  as  it  is  fpclt  in  doomfday- 
book. 

# “ Argent,  a Cheveron  between  three  Grif- 
fon# pa  flan t Sable,  a Crefcent  for  difference borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Ailcsford, 
dec.  This  family  is  defeended  from  Herbert  Fitz- 
Hcrbcrt,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  king 
Henry  I.  They  took  the  name  of  Etneb  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  1.  One  of  the  anceftors  of  the  pre- 
sent earl  was  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  contlitutcd  lord  high-chancel- 
lor  of  England  in  1675  ; and  lord  high- He  ward  on  the 
trials  of  Philip  carl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  vifeount 
Stafford,  in  1680. 

5.  M Azure,  a Cheveron  Ermine,  between  three 
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Efcalops  Argent borne  by  the  right  hon.  Ceorge  Of  the 
Townlhend,  vifeount  Townlhend,  Sec.  This  family  Che»m*. 
is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  came  into  EaglanJ  about  » C 
the  time  of  tbe  conquctl.  Charles,  lord  vifeount 
Townlhend,  grandfather  of  the  prefent  vifeount,  was 
appointed  principal  fecretary  of  date  in  the  reign  of 
king  Geotge  I.  in  1720,  and  continued  foto  the  end 
of  his  majedy's  reign  ; when,  upon  refigning  the  fcalr, 
they,  werd  returned  to  him  again  by  his  late  majefty 
king  George  II.  who  continued  him  in  that  honour- 
able office  to  tbe  year  1730. 

6.  u Azure,  a Cheveron  between  three  Mullct9 
Or  ;**  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Chctwind  rtf* 
count  Chet  wind,  Stc.  of  tire  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of 
this  family,  which  hath  been  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  taking  tbeir  furname  from  Chetwynd 
iu  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chetwynd,  who  married 
Agnes  daughter  of  John  lord  Lovcl,  baron  of  Dock- 
inges,  and  lord  of  Minder  Lovcl  in  Oxfordihire ; and 
by  her  had  iffuc  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in  the 
37th  of  Henry  III.  had  a charter  of  free-wanren,  thro' 
all  his  demefne  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and  ? 
Warwick. 

7.  “Argent,  a Cheveron  Gules,  between  three  fquare 
Buckles  Sable borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Ducie- Morton,  lord  Ducie,  Sec.  This  noble  lord  is  . 
defeended  from  the  Duciea  in  Normandy.  After  they 
came  into  England,  king  Edward  I.  conferred  on- 
them  the  lordihip  of  Morton  in  Stnffordlhire,  and  Se- 
veral other  lordlhips  and  manors,  which  the  family  en- 
joyed for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  one  of  his 
lord  (hip's  anceftors,  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  though  he  lent  his  ma- 
jefty L.  8o,COO,  which  was  loft  by  the  king’s  being 
driven  out  of  Loudon,  he  died,  however,  worth 
L.  40c, coo. 

8.  4*  Argent,  a Cheveron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  of 
the  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  fining  Sable, 
garnifhed  of  the  fecond  ;M  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
lord  Hugh  Semple,  lord  Semple.  'Fhc  principal  fa- 
mily of  this  name  was  Semple  of  Elliot  tton  in  Ren- 
frew, where  they*  had  large  poffcfiiuns  and  offices,  as 
Rewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro- 
prietors of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 

The  firft  lord  Semple  was  Sir  Hubert,  who,  being  much 
in  favour  with  king  James  IV.  was  by  him  created 
lord  Semple  in  1489. 

9.  **  Argent,  a Cheveron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  paffant  Sable  borne  by  the  right  hon.  and  the 
reverend  Philip  Smithe,  vifeount  Strangfbrd.  One  of 
this  lord’s  anceftors  was  John  Smithe,  Efq ; who  ac- 
quired a conliderable  eftate  whtlft  he  was  farmer  of  the 
ciftorr.s  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  left  two 
font,  John  and  Sir  Thomas  ; which  la  ft  was  fent  am* 
balfador  by  king  James  I.  to  the  emprefi  of  Ruflia. 

to.  “ Quarterly  Argent  and  Azure,  a Cheveron 
engrailed  counter-changed  j”  borne  by  the  name  of  * 
Chamber. 

1 1.  “ Party  per  Cheveron  engTwled  Gules  and  Ar- 
gent, three  Talbots  Heads  erafed  counter-changed 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Anthony  Duncombe,  lord 
Feverftiam,  fitc.  His  lordihip  is  defeended  from  thfe 
Duncombes  of  Birley-end  iu  Buckinghamlhire.  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  uncle  to  the  prefent  lord,  waa 
lord- mayor  of  London  in  iyo£t  aud  thi#  ooblecnan  wza 
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Of  the  created  lord  Pctcr/haHl  nud  Won  of  Dowton  in  Wilt- 
fchctcrun.  ^ire,  june  jj,  174^. 

' 1 a.  44  Paly  of  fix , Argent  and  Gules,  on  a Che- 

veron  Azure,  three  Crofs  cro  (lets  Or  j”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Ckrprahr,  baron  Carpenter,  of  Killaghy  in  Ire- 
land. This  ancient  and  noble  family  are  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  hare  been  lords 
of  the  manor  of  the  Home  in  the  parifh  of  Delwyn, 
near  Wcobiy,  for  above  300  years.  George,  the  firft  lord 
Carpenter,  was  fo  created  May  4.  1 7 1 9. 

13.  u Azure,  00  a Chevcron  Or,  between  three 
Befants,  a Bay  Leaf  Proper  *”  borne  by  the  right 
ton.  James  Hope,  earl  of  Hopeton,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defeended  from  Henry  Hope,  a native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  centuries  ago,  came  over 
and  fettled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  Efq  ; grand- 
father of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by  queen 
Anne,  April  15.  1703. 

14.  ••  Vert,  on  a Chevcron  between  three  Unicorns 
Heads  ended  Argent,  horned  and  maned  Or,  three 
Mullets  Sable  j”  borne  by  the  name  of  A'rr,  being  the 
itl  and  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  hi*  grace  John  Kcr, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  Sr c.  This  ancient  family  is  (aid 
to  come  from  Normandy.  John  Ker,  marquis  of  Beau* 
moot  and  Cesford,  the  firft  duke  of  Roxburgh,  was  fo 
created  April  17.  1 707. 

ij.  “ Azure,  on  a Chevcron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  Heads  coupea  Argent,  muzzled  Cults,  a Roe- 
buck's Head  crafcd,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper borne  by  the  right  lion.  Do- 
nald Mackay,  lord  Reay.  This  family  is  faid  to  de- 
rive their  defeent  from  Alexander,  a younger  fon  of 
Ochonacker,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, ramc  from  Ireland  ; and  the  fourth  in  defeent 
. from  him  was  Donald  of  Strathnavcrn,  whofe  fon  was 
named  T More:  and  from  him  began  the  furname 
'of  Mac  T,  Mot  lie,  or  Mackey.  Donald,  the  frrft 
lord  of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  in  1^*25,  and 
on  June  20.  1 628,  was  created  baron  Ilcay  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Caithnds,  by  Charles  I. 

16.  “ Ermine,  on  a Chevcron  Azure,  three  Foxes 

Heads  crafcd  Or,  and  iu  a Canton  of  the  fccond  a 
Fleur  delis  of  the  third;”  borne  by  the  right  bon. 
Stephen  Fox,  earl  of  Ilcheftcr,  Sc c.  Of  the  family 

of  Fox  there  have  been  many  perfons  of  note  living  in 
the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
particularly  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr.  His 
Jordlhip  was  created  lord  Ilcheftcr  and  baron  Strange- 

' ways,  May  (I.  1741,  14  Geo.  II.  and  carl  of  Ilchc- 
fter  in  June  1756. 

17.  “ Or,  two  Chevtroncls  Gules;*'  borne  by  the 
light  hon.  John  Monfoo,  lord  Monfon.  Tins  noble 
lord  is  defeended  from  John  Monfon,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  ill.  from  whom  defeended 
another  John,  who  attended  king  Henry  V.  in  his 
wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monfon,  bart.  father  of 
the  prefent  lord,  was  created  lord  Monfon,  tylay  28. 
J728. 

18.  14  Or,  on  a Fefa,  between  two  Cheveronels 
Sable,  three  Croft- croftets  of  the  firft  borne  by  the 
right  bon.  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  fee.  This 
family  took  their  name  from  Walpole  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  rriided  before  the  conqucft.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in  king  George  li.’s  reign,  clewed 
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knight  of  the  garter  in  1726,  and  created  earl  of  Or-  Of 
ford,  February  9.  1741-2.  the  CrdV. 

19.  " Azure,  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a Chief  of  the  laft  borne  by  the  name  of  Fuv 
Hugh. 

20.  14  Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules,  in  Chief  a 

I.abel  Azure borne  by  the  right  hon.  William 
Wildman  Barrington,  vifeount  Barrington,  See.  This 
family  is  of  Norman  extraction  ; in  which  duchy,  whilft 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  Englifh  crown,  there  were 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a eaftle  bearing  thf  name  of 
Chute  or  Slute,  and  formerly  in  the  family,  with  o- 
ther  monuments  in  fcveral  towns  of  that  duchy.  John 
Shute,  the  late  vifeount  Barrington,  was  in  1708  made 
a commiflioncr  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fucceedcd  to  the 
eftates  of  Francis  Barrington,  Efq;  and  of  John  Wild- 
man of  the  county  of  Berks,  who  made  him  their  heir  ; 
and,  in  purfuancc  of  the  will  of  the  former,  he  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Harrington.  On  June  1 1.  1 720, 
he  was  created  vifeount  Barrington. 

Art.  VI.  Of  the  Cross. 

The  Craft  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  the 
fefs-point,  where  they  make  four  right-angles  ; the 
lines  arc  not  drawn  throughout,  but  difeontioued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged  ; but  if  charged, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engrailed,  in- 
dented, See.  as  plain. 

There  is  fo  great  a variety  of  croUct  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, that  it  would  be  a very  difficult  talk  to  treat 
of  them  all.  Guillim  has  mentioned  39  different  forts; 

Dc  la  Columbiere,  72;  Leigh,  46  ; and  Upton  declares 
he  dares  not  afeertain  all  the  various  croftes  borne  in 
arms,  for  that -they  are  alraoft  innumerable  : there- 
fore, as  all  their  forms  cannot  be  cxpc&cd  here,  wc 
will  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  axe  moil  commonly 
feen  at  prefent  in  coats-of-arms.  Sec  Fig.  x. 

The  firft  is  “Quarterly,  Ermine  and  Azure, 

Crofs  Or  borne  by  hia  grace  Thomas  Ofboroe  duke  ^ 
of  Leeds,  See.  This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Ofbornes  of  Afhford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ; Sir  Thomas  Ofbome,  the  grand- 
father to  the  prefent  duke,  was  advanced  to  tLc  peer- 
age by  king  Charles  II. 

2.  41  Gules,  a Cm  fa  engrailed  Argent,  a Lozenge 
in  the  dcxter-chtef  of  the  fecond  ;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Edward  Leigh,  lord  Leigh.  This  family  took 
their  furname  from  the  town  of  High -Leigh  in  Cbe- 
fhire,  where  tbej  refided  before  the  Norman  ronqueft. 

’ Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  firft  lord  of  this  family,  wan 
created  baron  Leigh  of  Stonely,  by  king  Charles  J.  on 
July  1.  1643. 

3.  44  Gules,  a Crofs  Argent  fretty  Azure  home 
by  the  right  hon.  Nicholas  TaafTe,  vifeount  TaafTe,  of 
Corran,  See.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and  ancient 
family  was  Richard  TaafTe,  who  lived  in  1282  ; as  in 
1306  did  John  TaafTe,  who  was  archbifhop  of  Ar- 
magh 1 and,  in  1479,  the  order  of  the  Garter  being 
eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  Sir  Nicholas  TaafTe  was  one  of 
the  firft  members;  and  John,  his  fon  and  heir,  was 
created  a baron  and  vifcouoi  by  Charles  I.  Auguft  1. 

1628, 

3 K 2 4.  44  Sable, 
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Of  4.  u Sable,  ft  Crofs  raguly  Or  /*  borne  by  the  name 

* ¥ 5,  Argent,  on  a Crofs  Sable,  a Leopard’s  face 

Or  /*  borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Brydges  duke  of 
Cliandos,  Bee.  The  anccflors  of  this  noble  family  took 
their  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders ; and 
one  of  them  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a confiderahlc  (hare  in  the  victory  obtained 
near  Huttings  in  Suffex,  1066.  James,  the  father  of 
the  prefent  duke,  was  created  vifeount  Wilton  and  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  October  19.  1714;  and  marquis  of 
Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos,  30.  1719. 

6.  “ Or,  on  a Crofs  Sable,  a patriarchal  Crofs  of 
the  Field  /*  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Vefey, 
baron  of  Knapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
truly  noble  family  of  Vcfcey  or  Vefey,  derive*  its  ori- 
gin from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and  em- 
peror of  the  well,  who  died  at  Aix-Ia-Chapclle  in 
Germany,  Jan.  28.  814.  His  lord  (hip's  father  was 
created  a peer  April  to.  1750. 

7.  44  Argent,  on  a Crofs  Gules,  five  Efcalops  Or  /* 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Villiers  earl  of  Jcr* 
fev,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  fa- 
mily of  Villiers  in  Normandy,  fome  of  whom  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror  ; fevcral  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  foon  after  granted  to  Fagan 
«le  Villiers,  one  of  this  earl’s  anccftont.  The  firft  peer 
of  this  family  was  created  a baron  and  vifeount,  March 
20.  1690. 

8.  41  Sable,  on  a Crofs  within  a Bordure  engrailed 
Or,  five  Pellets  borne  by  the  right  hoo.  Francis 
Greville,  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c.  The  an- 
geftors  of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  extraction, 
and  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  con- 
ferred manors  and  lands  on  them  in  England,  of  a con- 
fiderablc  value  ; and  at  length  they  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  the  cattle  of  Warwick,  the  prefent  feat  of 
the  family.  Sir  Fulke,  the  firft  peer  of  this  family, 
was  created  baron  Brooke  by  king  James  I.  Jan.  9. 
1620. 

9.  44  Argent,  a Crofs  botemny  Sable  /*  borne  by  the 
■awe  of  Wtamod. 

10.  “ Or,  a Crofs  croflct  Gules/*  borne  by  the  name 
•f  *T aldington. 

1 1.  •*  Azure,  a Crofs  potent  fitchy  Or.**  This  en- 
fign  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Etbclred  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons;  and  crottcs  of  this  fort  arc  frequently 
met  with  in  coats-of  arms. 

12.  44  Party  per  pale.  Gules  and  Argent ; a Crofs 
potent  quadtatc  in  the  centre,  between  four  Crottcs  pat- 
tec  counter- changed  /*  the  arms  of  the  cpifcopal  fee^ 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  fee  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litchfield  ; from  thence  removed  to  Clicttcr, 
and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole 
county  of  Stafford,  except  two  paiiflics ; all  Derby- 
fhire ; the  better  part  pf  Warwickfhire,  and  near  half 
Shropfhire ; divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  parifhes 
are  557  in  number ; but,  including  chapels,  they  t- 
mount  to  643. 

13.  M Azure,  a Crofs  molinc  Argent/*  borne  by 
bis  grace  Cavcndifh  Bentinck,  duke  of  Portland,  See. 
This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from  a very  ancient 
md  dittinguifticd  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  of  which  was  William  Bentinck,  Efqj  who, 
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in  his  youth  was  page  of  honour  to  William  prince  of  Of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Bri-  die CroCs. 
tain,  and,  on  the  acceflion  of  William  and  his  coo-  J * |J 
fort,  was  made  groom  of  the  ftole,  privy-purfe  to 
hia.  majefty,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefty’s  ar- 
my, tee.  and  alfo  created  baron  of  Circncefter,  vif- 
eount Woodftock,  and  earl  of  Portland,  April  19, 

1689. 

14  11  Argent,  a Crofs  patonce  Sable/*  borne  by 
the  name  of  Rice. 

15.  “ Sable,  a Crofs  patee  Argent  /*  borne  by  the 
name  of  Maplefden. 

16.  “ Azure,  a Crofs  flowery  Or  /*  borne  by  the 
name  of  Cheney.— This  is  faid  to  have  alfo  been  the 
arms  of  Edwin,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Northum- 
berland. 

• 7.  44  Argent,  fix  Crofs  croflets  fitchy  3,  2,  r. 

Sable,  on  a Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or;’* 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clinton,  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Jef- 
frey de  Clinton,  lord  chamberlain  and  treafurer  to 
king  Henry  1.  grandfon  to  William  de  Tankerville, 
chamberlain  of  Normandy  ; from  whom  defeended 
William  de  Clinton,  chief  jufticc  of  Chcftcr,  governor 
of  Dover  cattle,  lord  Warden  of  the  king's  forefts 
fouth  of  Trent.  Edward  lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  earl’s  anccftors,  was  conilituted  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4. 

*572. 

18.  44  Gules,  a Chevcron  between  ten  Crofles  pa- 

tec,  fix  above  and  four  below.  Argent  /*  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Frederick- Auguttus  Berkeley,  earl  of  Ber- 
keley, Bee.  This  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Ro- 
bert Fitz -Harding,  who  obtained  a grant  of  Berke-. 
ley-cattle  in  Glouccttcrfhire,  which  the  family  fliil  in- 
herits, and  from  whence  they  obtained  the  furnace  of 
Berkeley,  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England;  the  faid  Robert  Fitz- Harding 
was  defeended  from  the  royal  line  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark.  • 

19.  44  Azure,  three  Mullets  Or,  accompanied  with- 
feven  Crofn-croflets  fitchy  Argent,  three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Fefs,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  latt  in  Bale  /*  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  James  Somerville,  lord  Somerville. 

The  firft.  of  this  name  on  record  is  Sir  Walter  dt 
Somerville,  lord  ofWichnore,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

20.  44  Gules,  three  Croffes  recercelee,  voided  Or, 
a Chief  vsiry  ermine  and  contre  ermine  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  John  Pcyto  Verney,  baron  WiHnugh* 
by  de  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  defeended  from 
William  de  Vernai,  who  flourilbed  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  1.  1419. 

Art.  VII.  Of  the  Saltier. 

Thb  Saltier,  which  is  formed  by  the  bend  and  bend- 
finitter  eroding  each  other  in  right  angles,  as  the  in- 
ter feiting  of  the  pale  and  fefs  forms  the  crofs,  con- 
tains the  fifth  part  of  the  field ; but  if  charged,  then 
the  third.  In  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  frequently 
called  a St  jindrevdt  croft . It  may,  like  the  others, 
be  borne  engi  ailed,  wavy,  &c.  as  alfo  between  chargat 
or  charged  with  any  thing.  Sec  examples,  fig.  xi. 
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Of  the  N3  l.  if  44  Argent,  ft  Saltier  Gulfi borne  by 
Saltier,  ^is  grace  James  Fitz- Gerald,  duke  of  LeinAer,  &c. 
This  noble  lord  is  defeended  from  Otho,  orOther,  a rich 
CUXXIX.  an^  Powcr^u^  l°rA  *n  l^c  rime  king  Alfred,  de- 
feended from  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  ; who  paffing  from 
Florence  into  Normandy,  and  thence  into  England, 
there  the  family  Bouriihcd,  until  Richard  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  their  kinfman,  engaged  them  to 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Mau- 
rice Fitz* Gerald  embarked,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal conquerors  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  a great  cllate  in  land*  in  the  province  of 
J.cinAer,  and  particularly  the  barony  of  Offaley,  and 
the  caAlc  of  Wicklow  ; and  died,  covered  with  ho- 
nours, in  the  year  1177,  24  Henry  II. 

7.  44  Gules,  a Saltier  Argent,  between  twelve  Crofs 
croflcts  Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Other- Ecwis 
Windfor  Hickman,  earl  of  Plymouth,  See.  This  noble 
earl  is  defeended  from  Robert  Fitz- Hickman,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bloxham,  Oxford  (hire,  in  the  56  Hen.  III. 
1272  ; and  he  is  maternally  defeended  from  the  noble 
family  of  the  Windfors,  who  were  barons  of  the  realm 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueA. 

3.  44  Vert,  a Saltier  wavy  Ermine  j"  borne  by  the 
name  of  IVaJtenum  of  Beckford,  in  GlouceAerlhirc. 

4.  44  Ermine,  a Saltier  counter-company  Or  and 
Gules  borne  by  the  name  of  Ultnflon. 

5.  44  Argent,  a Saltier  Azure  with  a Bezant  in 
the  centre ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Philip  Yorke, 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  See.  He  was  in  October  1733 
conAitutcd  lord  chicf-juilice  of  the  kino’s  bench,  and 
November  23.  in  the  fame  year,  created  baron  Hard- 
wicke of  Hardwicke. 

6.  44  Argent  on  a Saltier  Gules  an  Efcalop  Or 
the  arms  or  the  bilhoprick  of  RocheAcr— This  dio- 
cefe,  the  leaA  in  England,  comprehends  only  a fm all 
part  of  Kent,  in  which  there  arc  tyo  churches  and 
chapels;  and  the  two  parifhes  in  Ifclham  in  Cam- 
bridgclhire,  and  Frekenham  in  Suffolk.  It  hat  only 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rochefter.  For  many  years 
it  was  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury. 

7.  44  Party  per  Saltier,  Azure  and  Argent,  on  a 
Saltier  Gules,  a Crcfccnt  of  the  fecond  for  difference 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  vif- 
count  Gage,  of  CaAlc  Ifland  in  Ireland.  This  noble 
funily  is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  derives  defeent  from 
dc  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  I.  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  England  ; and,  after  the  conqueA  thereof, 
was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  foreA 
of  Dean,  and  county  of  GJouceAer,  near  which  forcA 
be  fixed  his  refidence,  by  building  a feat  at  ClerenwcU, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  houfr  of  Gage  now  Aauds  ; 
be  alfo  built  a great  houfe  in  the  town  of  Cirenceller, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried  is  the  abbey 
there.  .Sir  Thomas  Gage,  the  eighth  baronet,  was 
created  baron  of  CaAle-Bar,  and  vifcuunt  Gage,  1721. 

8.  *'  Gules,  on  a Saltier  Argent,  a Kofc  of  the  firA 
bin  bed  and  feeded  proper borne  by  the  right  hon- 
George  Neville,  lord  Abergavenny,  premier  baron  of 
England. 

9.  44  Or,  on  a Saltier  Aznre,  nine  Lozenges  of 
the  firA;”  the  paternal  arms  of  the  tight  hon.  John 
Dalrymple,  earl  of  Siair,  kc.  Of  this  family,  which 
look  their  fornamc  from  tbc  barony  of  Dalrymple,  ly- 
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ing  on  the  river  Dun  in  Ayrfliire,  Scotland,  was  Adam  Of  the 
de  Dalrymple,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  s^llcr‘ 

to.  44  Argent,  on  a Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine  ’ * 

Annulets  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Leak, 

1 1.  41  Gules,  a Saltier  between  four  Crdccnts  Or 
borne  as  the  fecond  and  third  quarters  in  the  coal  of- 
arms  of  the  right  honourable  Charles  Kiiinaird,  lord 
Kihnaird.  George  Kinnaird,  Efq ; one  of  the  p re- 
lent lord’s  anceAors,  being  of  great  fervicc  to  king 
Charles  1 1.  during  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  was  by  that  prince,  at  his  melioration,  made  oueof 
the  privy  council ; and  December  28.  1682,  created  a 
baron. 

12.  44  Argent,  a Saltier  engrailed  between  four  Ro- 
fes  Gules,”  for  Lennox  ; and  borne  as  firA  and  fourth 
quarters  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  bon.  Francis 
Napier,  lord  .Napier.  This  family  is  faid  to  be  de- 
feended from  the  ancient  thanes  or  Aewards  of  Len- 
nox in  Scotland,  but  took  their  furname  of  Napier 
from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  in  his  wars 
with  the  English,,  about  the  year  1344,  convocating 
his  fubjc&t  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  fent  his  fe- 
cond fon  Donald,  with  fucli  forces  as  his  duty  obliged 
him  ; and,  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots- 
gave  ground,  this  Donald,  taking  his  father’s  Aandard 
from  the  bearer,  and  valiantly  charging  the  enemy  with  • 
the  Lennox  men,  the  fortune  of  the  battle  changed, 
and  they  obtained  the  victory  ; whereupon  every  one 
advancing,  and  reporting  their  ads,  as  the  cuAom  was, 
the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
that  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  na  piert  that 
is,  no  equal ; upon  which  the  Cud  Donald  took  the 
name  of  Napier,  and  had,  in  reward  for  his  good  fer- 
vices,  the  lands  of  Gosfield,  and  other  eAatcs  in  the 
county  of  Fife. 

13.  44  Gules,  a Saltier  Or,  furmounted  of  another 
Vert,”  for  the  name  of  stndrctus ; and  borne  by  Sir 
William  Andrews,  bart.  of  Denton  in  Northamptou- 
ffure,  who  is  defeended  from  Sir  Robert  Andrews  of 
Normandy,  knight,  who  came  into  Engiaud  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  Andrews,  the  fir4! 
baronet  of  this  family,  was  created  December  1 u 
*£41. 

14.  44  Azure,  a Saltier  qusiterly  quartered  Or  and 
Argent.”  The  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Ba<h  and 
Well*. — The  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells  contains  all 
SomcrfctAiire,  except  a few  chut  cites  in  BriAoI.  And 
in  it  there  are  three  archdcacoiyies,  viz.  thole  of  Wells, 

Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  number  of  the  parii'hes  is 
3S8,  though,  according  to  fume,  the  total  Dumber  of 
the  churcheB  and  chapels  amounts  to  50  j. 

15.  44  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a Saltier 
count  er-c  hanged.” 

16.  44  Party  per  Pale  indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
a Saltier  counter- changed  borne  by  the  name  of 
Scott, 

17.  44  Argent,  thiee  Saltiers  coupcd  and  engrailed 
Sable  borne  by  the  name  of  Benton. 

18.  44  Argent,  a Saltier  Gules,  and  a Chief  Er- 
mine;” borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis  Thomas 
Fitz-Maurice,  tail  of  Kerry,  &c»  This  veiy  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  a branch  of  the  family  of  Kildare, 
who  are  originally  defeended  from  the  great  duke  cf 
Tufcany,  and  of  which  was  Otho,  a noble  baron  of  Italy, 
whole  fon  Walter,  attemfing  the  Norman  conqueror 

into* 
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fivib*  Into  England,  was  made  coi. (table  of  the  caftlc  of 
HiJ  iuhc-.  Windfor,  Raymond,  one  of  the  prefent  craiTs  anctf- 
'fmm~  ton,  had  a principal  hand  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
to  the  fubje&ion  of  Hemy  IL  and  Dcr  noid  Mac- 
Cartv,  king  of  Cork,  fought  his  aid  againfl  his  fan 
Cormac  O'LcklMghi  which  he  undertook,  and  dcli- 
\crcd  the  king  from  hit  rebellious  fun  ; for  which  that 
prince  rewarded  liim  with  a large  trail  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  wbehe  he  fettled  h?»  fon  Maurice,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  county,  which  he  called  Chm 
Maurice  % and  is  enjoyed  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Kerry, 
who  is  vifeount  Clan  Maurice.  Thomas  the  lirit  earl, 
and  father  of  the  lall,  was  the  2 1 A lord  Kerry,  who  was 
created  eatl  January  rjr.  1721. 

19.  “ Sable,  a Saltier  Argent,  on  a Chief  Azure, 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or;*’  borne  by  the  right  bon.  John 
Till- Patrick,  carl  of  Upper  OJTory^aud  baron  of 
• (.JowTan  in  Ireland.  This  moft  ancient  and  princely 
family  is  defeended  from  licrcmon,  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  Milcfian  race  in  Ireland ; and  after  they  had 
-«fi‘umcd  the  fur  name  of  Fit*- Patrick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  OfTory,  in  the  province  of  Under. 
John,  the  firft  carl  of  this  family,  fuccecdcd  his  father 
Richard  as  Lord  Cowran,  June  9-  1727,  was  created 
•<arl  Oftober  5.  1751,  and  died  1758. 

• 20.  4*  Party  pci  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal- 

tiers counter- changed borne  by  the  name  of 
Thefe  arms  arc  alfo  borne,  without  the  leaft  allocation, 
by  the  name  of  Kmgfman  ; for  which  fimilitude  we  can 
no  otherwife  account,  than  by  fuppofing  there  has 
been  fame  miflakc  made  through  many  tranferiptions. 

Sect.  II.  Of Suh-OrdinarUt. 

Besidts  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu* 
tions  already  mentioned,  there  arc  other  heraldic  fi- 
gures, called  fuh-ordmariet,  or  ordinaries  only,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  ancient  ufc  in  arms,  arc  of  worthy 
bearing,  viz.  The  Gyron,  Fianc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inefcutcheon,  Trcflure,  An- 
rulet,  Flanches,  Fiafquc*,  Voider*,  Billet,  Lozenge, 
•Outts,  Fufil,  Ruftre,  Msfcle,  Papillone,  and  Diaper, 
isee  Plate  CCXXVll.  fig.  i.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a triangular  figure  firmed  by  two 
lines,  one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  the  four  an- 
gle* to  the  centre  of  the  thield,  and  the  other  is  drawn  ci- 
ther horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  Tides  of 
the  fhield,  meeting  the  other  line  at  thcccutrc  of  the  field. 

Gyronny  is  faid,  wlyru  the  field  is  covered  with  fix, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a coat -of  arms : but  a 
Trench  author  would  have  the  true  gyrony  to  con  fill 
of  eight  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  rcprefcnts  the 
coat- of  armB  of  Flora  Campbell  counacfs  of  Loudon, 
&c.  whofe  anccllor  was  created  baron  of  Loudon  in 
1604  by  James  VT.  and  carl  cf  the  fame  place.  May  12. 
1633,  the  9th  of  ■Charles  I. 

The  Franc-quarter  is  a fquare  figure,  which  occu- 
pies the  upper  dexter  quarter  of  the  ihield.  it  is  hut 
rarely  carried  as  a charge.  Silveftra  Petra  Sandia  has 
given  us  a few  inftanccs  of  its  ufe. 

The  Canton  is  a fquare  part  of  the  efcutchcon, 
fonr.ewhat  lefs  than  the  quarter,  but  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  rcprefcnts  the  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights-bannercis,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
jpuftcGci  the  d exter- chief- gpint  of  the  thield,  as  in  the 
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fig.  ; but  fhould  it  poflefs  the  finifter  corner,  which  is  SuH- 
but  fcldom,  it  mull  be  blazoned  a canton- linifter.  Ordinaries. 

James  Coats  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honour-  T 
able  ordinaries,  contrary  to  moil  heralds  opinion.  It 
is  added  to  coats-of-anm  of  military  men  as  an  aug- 
mentation of  honour:  thus  John  Churchill,  baron 
of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  anceftori  of 
the  prefent  duke  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant  ge- 
neral to  king  James  II.  received  from  him  a canton 
argent,  charged  with  the  red  crofa  of  England,  added 
ft*  his  paternal  coat,  “ which  is  Sable,  a lion  rarapatt 
Argent.” 

The  pairlc  is*  figure  formed  by  the  coniun&ion  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  fallier  with  the  tinder  half  of  the 
pale. 

Tire  Frrt  is  a figure  reprefenting  two  little  flicks  in 
faltkr,  with  a mafclcin  the  centre  interlaced,  J.  Gib- 
bon terms  it  the  heralds  true- lovers  inert;  but  mauy  dif- 
fent  from  his  opinion. 

Frctty  is  faid  when  the  field  or  bearings  are  covered 
with  a fret  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  the  hg. 

The  word  fretty  may  be  ufed  without  addition,  when 
it  is  of  eight  pieces ; but  if  there  be  lefs  than  that 
number,  they  mull  be  fpecificd. 

The  pile,  which  coo  fills  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in  a point,  is  formed  like  a wedge,  and  is  borne  en- 
grailed, wavy,  &c.  as  in  the  fig.  It  ifluea  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extends  towards  the  hafe;  yet  thtre 
arc  fomc  pile*  borne  in  bend,  and  ifluing  from  other 
parts  of  the  field,  a«  may  be  feen  in  Plate  CCXXX. 
fig.  xii.  uc  r 2,  S c. 

The  Orle  is  an  ordinary  compofed  of  two  lines  go- 
ing round  the  fhield,  the  fame  as  the  bordurc,  but  its 
breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at  fome  di- 
stance from  the  brim  of  the  fhield,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  Inefcutcheon  is  a little  efcutchcon  borne  with- 
in the  ihield  ; which,  according  to  Guiilim’s  opinion, 
is  only  to  be  fo  called  when  it  is  borne  fingle  in  the 
ftfs-point  or  centre  ; fee  the  tig.  on  Plate  CCXXVll. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety,  give  the 
name  of  inefcutcheon  to  fuch  as  are  contained  in  Plate 
CCXXX.  fig.  xii.  n°  2.  and  call  that  which  is  fixed 
on  the  fefs-point  efctrtcbeoa  of  pretence^  which  is  to  con 
tain  the  arms  of  a wife  that  is  an  heirefs,  as  mention- 
ed above. 

The  Trftfure  is  tin  ordinary  cnmtnonly  fuppofed  to 
be  the  half rf  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  and  is  generally 
borne  flowery  and  countcr-flowery,  as  it  is  alfo  very 
often  double,  and  fometimrs  treble.  Sec  the  fig- 
(Plate  CCXXVll.).  This  double  trefiure  makes  part 
of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  ax  marfhalled  in  the  royal  at- 
chicvement,  Plate  CCXXXII.  fig.  xxf.  n°7.  and  was 
granted  to  the  Scots  kings  by  Charlemagne,  being 
then  emperor  and  king  of  France,  when  he  entered 
into  a league  with  Achaius  king  of  Scotland,  to  (how 
that  the  French  lilies  fhould  defend  and  guard  the 
Scottifh  lion. 

The  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a well-known  figure,  and  is  r'l*’ 
frequently  to  be  fouud  iu  arms  through  every  kiugdomccUE'tt‘ 
-in  Europe. 

The  Flanches  are  formed  by  two  curved  lines,  or  fe- 
micircles,  being  alwaya  borne  double.  ‘ See  the  figure. 

G.  Leigh  obferves,  that  on  two  fuch  Flanches  two 
fund^y  coat*  may  be  borne. 

. The 
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Sub-  The  FTafqucs  rcfcmble  che  flanchrs,  except  that  the 
Oraiiniries.  cfrctl]ar  lines  d0  not  go  fw  near  the  centre  of  the  field; 
* (fee  the  figure).  J.  Gibbon  would  have  thefe  two  or- 
dinance to  be  both  one,  and  wrote  jLvti  ; alleging, 
that  the  two  other  name*  arc  but  a corruption  of  thin 
lati  : but  a»  G.  Leigh  and  j.  Guillim  malte  them  two 
diftintl  and  fuborduute  ordinaries,  we  have  mierted 
them  here  a*  fuch. 

The  Voider*  arc  by  Guillim  confidered  aa  a fuhordi- 
natc  ordinal y,  and  are  not  unlike  the  flaJquca  (fee 
the  figure),  but  they  occupy  lefs  of  the  field. 

The  Billet  in  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  twice  a*  long 
at  broad.  Some  heralds  imagine,  that  they  reprefent 
bricks  for  budding ; others  more  properly  coniidcr  them 
aa  reprefentiog  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozenge  is  an  oidinanr  of  four  equal  and  pa- 
rallel iidei,  but  not  re&angular ; two  of  ita-oppoitte. 
angles  being  acute,  and  the  other  two  obtufe.  Its 
fhape  is  the  lame  with  tbufe  of  our  window-glaiTe^, 
before  the  fquare  came  fo  much  in  fsdhion.  See  the 
figure. 

Gutt?,  or  drops,  arc  round  at  bottom,  waved  on  the 
fides,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.  Heralds  have 
given  them  different  names  according  to  their  different 
iio&urts:  thus,  if  they  arc 
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Yellow 

V Or 

White 

iT  Eou 

Red 

Blue 

they  are  called 

Je  Sang 
tie  J.armes 

Green 

Je  Pert 

Black  - 

.tie  Pc ix 

The  Fufd  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up- 
per and  lower  part  more  acute  and  (harp  than  the 
other  two  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenefs  it 
occafioned  by  the  fhort  di  fiance  of  the  fpace  between 
the  two  collateral  angles ; which  fpace,  if  the  fufil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  Ihortcr  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical-  lines  whereof  it  is  compofed.  See 
the  fig.  ibid. 

The  Ruftre  is  a lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle 
(fee  the  figure).  They  are  called  by  the  Germans  rut- 
ten.  Meneftricr  gives  an  example  of  them  in  the  arms 
of  Lebarct  in  France,  argent  three  ruftres  azure. 

The  Mafcle  is  pretty  much  like  a lozenge,  but  voided 
or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  lhowing  a nar- 
row border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  ita  rifemblance  ; Come  taking  it  for  the  math  of 
a net,  and  others  fur  the  fpots  of  certain  flints  found 
about  Rohan  ; and  as  no  writer  has  gireo  a -clearer 
account  in  fupport  of  this  laft  opinion  than  Colombicre, 
author  of  La  Science  Hrrddxque,  we  fhall  t ran  fen  be  it 
ficr  the  fatisfadion  of  the  curious. 

“ Rohan  (lays  be)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mafcles  Or, 
3,  3,  3.  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the  • 
original  of  the  mafcles  or  mafhes,  as  being  fomewhat 
like  the  mafhes  of  nets:  but  for  my  own  port,  having 
often  obfervrd  that  thofc  things  which  are  remarkable 
and  Angular  in  fotne  countries,  have  fomttimes  occa- 
fioned the  lords  thereof  to  reprefent  them  in  their  e- 
icutcbtons,  and  to  take  them  for  their  arms,  1 am 
of  opinion,  that  tbe  lords  of  Rohan,  who,  1 believe, 
are  the  firft  that  bore  thefe  figures  in  their  arms,  tho* 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre- 
tagne, took  them,  becaufe  in  the  molt  ancient  vifcouuty 
of  Rohan,  afterwards  created  into  a duchy,  there  arc 
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abundance  of  fmall  flints,  which  being  cut  in  two,  Sub- 
this  figure  appears  on  the  infidc  of  them  ; as  alfo  ihc  Orduuuiea, 
carpi,  which  are  in  the  iilh-pond*  of  that  duchy,  have  ’ *■ 

the  fame  mark  upon  their  feales ; which,  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  an- 
cient lords  of  the  fame  had  gord  reafon,  upon  obftr- 
ving  that  wonder,  to  take  thofc  figures  for  their  arms, 
and  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  posterity,  giving  them 
the  name  of  nror/er,  from  the  Latin  word  ma'uia,  iig. 
nifying  a fpot;  whence  fome  of  that  houfc  have  taken 
for  their  motto,  Sire  macula  nuciat  that  is,  A mafcle 
without  a fpot.** 

Papilhmt  is  an  expreflion  ufed  for  a field  or  charge 
that  u>  covered  witli  figures  like  the  fcalcs  of  a filh. 

Monf.  llaron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti  Gtteulei  Paptlone  d* Argent.  The  proper  term 
, for  it  in  EngliUt  would  be  fraHop  evorl. 

Diapering  is  faid  of  a field  or  charge  fhadowed  with 
flourilhiogs  or  foliage  with  a colour  a little  darker  than 
that  on  which  it  i,  wrought.  The  Germans  frequently 
uie  it ; but  it  dors  not  cuter  into  the  blazoning  of 
defeription  of  an  anus,  it  only  ferves  to  cmbcliifli  the 
coat. 

If  the  fore-mentioned  ordinance  have  any  attri- 
butes, that  is,  if  they  aic  engrailed,  indented,  wavy,  . 

&c.  they  mutt  be  diltinttly  (pecified,  after  the  time 
manner  as  the  hcmnirable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  fubordinaries,  &c.  fig.  xii. 

» . 44  Gules,  an  Orlc  Ermine  borne  by  the  name 
of  Htmfromvii/r.  rrx  vvTjp 

i.  44  Argent,  three  loefeutcheons  Gules  borne 
by  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  2d  and  3d  quartern  ia 
the  coat -of  arms  of  the  right  bon.  Thomas  Hay,  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  See.-— Tbe  firft  of  the  oame  of  Hay  that 
bore  thefe  arms,  got  them,  as  Mr  Nifbet  obferves, 
becaufe  he  and  his  two  fans,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  anno 
942,  were  brought  to  the  king  with  their  ihields  all 
Rained  with  blood. 

3.  44  Argent,  a Fret  Sable  t”  born  by  the  riglit 
hon.  Lionel  Tzlmilh,  earl  of  Dylan,  See.  This  fa- 
mily was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  1. 
in  1646. 

4.  44  Or,  fretty  of  Gules,  a Canton  Ermine;’*  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Gainfborough,  . 

St c.  This  nobleman  is  defeended  from  Noel,  . 

who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and,  in  confide  rat  ion  of  bis  fervices,  obtained  a grant 
of  feveral  manors  and  lands  of  very  great  value.*  Sir  ; 

Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  King  Jahses  on  his  ac- 
ccflion  to  the  throne,  and  created  a baronet  June  29. 

161 1,  was  the  firft  advanced  to  the  honour  of  baron 
Noel,  March  23.  1616. 

J.  44  Girony  of  eight  Pieces  Or -and  Sable  ;**  the 
1 ft  and  4th  quarters  of  the  coat-of-arma  of  the  right 
hon.  John  Campbell,  carl  of  Brcadalbane,  &c.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  drfeended,  in  a regular 
fucceffion,  from  Duncan  the  firft  Lord  Campbell,  an- 
ceftor  of  the  family  of  Argyll.  John,  the  firft  earl,  ia 
coniidention  of  his  pcrfonal  merit,  was,  from  a baro- 
net, created  lord  Campbell,  vifeount  Glcnorchie,  and 
earl  of  Brcadalbane,  Jin.  28.  1677,  by  Charles  II.  . 

6.  44  Lozcngy  Argent  and  Gules  ;**  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Fit  z- William,  carl  Fitz- William,  . 
lie.  This  auble  earl  is  ddceodcd  fiom  Sir  William.  » 
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SuV  Flu  William,  marflial  of  the  army  of  William  the 
€ r.lit»aric<.  Conqueror  4t  the  battle  of  Haftings  in  Suffix,  by 
» " ' which  vi&ory  that  prince  made  his  way  to  the 
throne. 

7.  44  Sable,  a Mafcle  within  a Treflurc  flowery  Ar- 
gent}** borne  by  the  namr  of  Hobletbome. 

8.  “ Gules,  three  Mullets  Or,  within  a Bordure  of 
the  latter,  charged  with  a double  TrefTure  flowery  and 
counter- flowery  with  Flciirs-de  li*  of  the  fiiil;**  borne 
by  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland*  Sec.  This  family, 
in  the  peerage,  is  among  the  old  til  in  Britain,  if  not  in 
all  Europe;  the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  one 
of  their  anceflors  in  1067. 

9.  14  Azure,  a Pile  Ermine,**  for  the  name  of 
Wythe ; and  is  quartered  as  firft  and  fourth  in  the  coat- 
of-amis  of  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  hart. 

10.  “ Or,  on  a Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Crofs- 
croflets  fitchy  of  the  firft  }**  borne  by  the  name  of 
Rrgihn. 

1 1.  M Or,  on  a Pile  Gules  three  Lions  of  England 
between  fix  Flcur$*de  lis  Azure;’*  the  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  of  his  grace  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  So- 
merset, & c.  granted  him  by  King  Henry  VIII.  00  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  “Ermine,  two  Piles  ifTuing  from  the  dexter 
and  iinifter  Tides,  and  meeting  in  bafe  Sable}**  for  the 
name  of  Holies. 

13.  44  Argent,  three  piles,  one  iftuing  from  the 
Chief  between  the  others  reverfed,  Sable  ;**  for  the 
name  of  Hulfr,  and  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Hulfc,  bart. 

14.  “ Azure,  a Pile  wavy  bend  ways  Or;**  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldham . — There  is  no  mention  made 
of  its  ifTuing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  for  this  is  fufficiently  determined  by  the  term 
bet id  ways. 

1 5.  “ Or,  three  Piles  in  Bend,  each  point  enfigned 
with  a Fleur-de-lis  Sable  }**  borne  by  the  name  of 
Norton. 

16.  “ Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the  point  of 
the  Bafe  Azure;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Bryan. 

17.  “ Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 
axmnterchangcd  ;’*  borne  by  the  name  of  fvbnfm.— 
This  bearing  is  equal  to  two  gyrons;  fee  p.  454- 
col  I. 

1 8.  •*  Party  per  Pale  and  per  ChevcTon  Argent  and 
Gules  counterchanged.” 

19.  •*  Party  per  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  couit- 
tcrchangcd.”  This  is  a bearing  feldom  to  be  met 
witlt. 

20.  u Party  per  Fefs  Gules  and  Argent,  a Pale 
counterchanged;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Lavider. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Common  C/uttcxs  bom  in  Coat^of  arms. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  men 
bare  made  ufe  of  the  reprefentation  of  living  creatures, 
and  other  fymbolical  figns,  to  diftinguiih  thcmfclvea 
in  war ; and  that  thefe  marks,  which  were  promifeu- 
oufly  ufed  for  hieroglyphics,  emblem'-,  and  perfonal  de- 
vices, gave  the  firft  notion  of  heraldry.  But  nothing 
(hows  the  extent  of  human  wit  more,  than  the  great 
variety  of  thefe  marks  of  diftin&ion,  fince  thty  arc 
eompofed  of  all  forts  of  figures;  fotne  natural,  others 
artificial,  and  many  chimerical ; in  allulion,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  to  the  ftate,  quality,  or  inclination  of  the 
bearer. 

M°  «5*. 
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Hence  it  is,  that  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  comets,  me-  Natural 
teors,  flee.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  glory,  gran-  Fi*urt\ 
dtur,  power,  flee.  Lions,  leopards,  tygers,  ferpents,  T J. 
ftags,  flee,  have  been  employed  to  fignify  courage, 
ftrength,  prudence,  fwiftnefs,  &c. 

1 he  application  to  certain  exercifes,  fuch  as  war, 
hunting,  mufic,  flee,  has  furnifhed  lances,  fwords,  pikes, 
arras,  fiddles,  Sec.  Architecture,  columns,  chcvcrons,  * 
flee. ; and  the  other  arts  fevcral  things  that  relate  to 
them. 

Human  bodies,  ordiftlndl  parts  of  them,  alfodothcs, 
and  ornaments,  have,  for  Tome  particular  intention, 
found  place  in  armory  ; trees,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  have  likewife  been  admitted  to  denote  the  ra- 
rities, advantages,  and  Angularities,  of- d life  rent  coun- 
tries. 

The  relation  of  Tome  creatures,  figures,  flee,  to  par- 
ticular names,  has  been  likewife  a very  fruitful  fource 
of  variety  in  arms.  Thus  the  family  of  Coninglby 
bears  three  coneys;  of  Arundel,  fix  fwallows ; of  Ur- 
fon,  a bear  ; of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  /rr/  lucioj 
pifeesi  of  Starkey,  a ftork ; of  Caftlcman,  a caltte 
triple- towered  ; of  Shuttlcworth,  three  weaver’s  (but- 
tles, flee. 

Bcfidcs  thefe  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chimerical  or  imaginary  ones  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  re* 
fult  of  fancy  and  caprice ; fuch  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phenixes,  griffons,  dragons,  flee.  Which  great  variety 
of  figures  (hows  the  impoflibility  of  compreheftding  all 
common  charges  in  a work  of  this  nature  ; therefore 
fuch  only  (hall  be  treated  of  as  arc  moft  frequently 
borne  in  coats  of-arms 

AaT.  I.  Of  Natural  Figures  borne  in  coats- 
of-arms. 

Amoug  the  multitude  of  natural  things  which  are 
ufed  in  coats-of  arms,  thofc  moft  ufually  borne  arc,  for 
the  fake  of  brevity  as  well  as  perfpicuity,  diftributed 
into  the  following  clafles,  viz. 

Crlejlial  figures  i as,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  Ate.  and 
their  parts. 

of  men,  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Btajh ; as,  lions,  ftags,  foxes,  boars,  flee,  and  their 
parts. 

Birds ; as,  eagles  fwans,  ftorks  pelicans,  flee,  and 
their  parts. 

Fijbes  t as  dolphins  whales,  fturgeons,  trouts,  flee, 
and  their  parts. 

Reptiles  and  inftSs ; as,  tortoifes  ferpents,  grafs* 
hoppers,  flee,  and  their  parts. 

Vegetables;  as,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs  See.  and 
their  parts. 

Stones ; as,  diamonds,  rubies  pebbles,  rocks,  &c. 

Thefe  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers  at- 
tributes or  epithets,  which  exprtfs  their  qualities,  por- 
tions and  diipofitions.  Thus  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  in 
bis  glory?  etupfed,  fltc.  The  moon,  in  her  ccmpltmeni, 
increfcent,  fltc.  Animals  are  faid  to  be  rampant, pa/Tant, 

Sec.  Birds  have  alio  their  denominations,  (uch  as 
cleft,  diffdayed,  flee.  Fifties  arc  deferibed  to  be  hou- 
rs ant,  na:anit  Sec. 

I.  Examples  of  Cchjlial  Figures. 

I.  “ Azure,  a Sun  in  bis  Glory;**  borne  by  the  ^ 
name  of  St  Clere ; and  is  found  in  the  firft  and  fourth 

quarters 
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Cclcfti&l  quartets  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  mod  noble  William- 
Fiprei-  John  Kcr,  marquia  of  Lothian,  Ac.  It  »•  needlefa 
^ ’ to  exprefs  the  colour  of  the  fun,  nothing  being  capable 

to  denote  it  but  gold. 

2.  11  Azure,  one  Ray  of  the  Sun,  bendwayt  Gules, 
between  fix  Beams  of  that  Luminary  Argent  ;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldam.  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  their  ifluing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  efeut- 
cheon  ; for  this  is  implied  in  the  term  bmd<wayst  for  the 

* reafon  mentioned  before. 

3.  44  Argent,  five  Rays  of  the  Sunifiuingout  of  the 
(inifier-cot’ner  Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Aiudt - 

JbideUry  a family  of  diftinCtion  in  Franconia. 

4.  44  Or,  a Sun  eclipfed.”  This  bearing  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  emblematic  or  hieroglyphic 
figures;  and  might  be  exprefled  Salle,  becaufc  that  hue 
is  accidental  and  not  natural. 

y.  41  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Or,  illu- 
fl rated  with  all  her  light  proper.”  This  is  fufficicnt 
without  naming  the  colour,  which  is  Argent. 

6.  44  Azure,  a Moon  dccrefcent  proper;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Delaluna. 

7.  44  Gules,  a Moon  increfcent  Or borne  by  the 
name  of  Defccu. 

8.  44  Argent,  a Moon  in  her  detriment , Sable.” 
This  word  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  denote  her  being 
eclipfed. 

9.  44  Azure,  a Crefcent  Argent;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Lucy.  This  bearing  is  alfo  ufed  as  a diffe- 
rence, it  being  affigned  to  the  fecond  fon,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

10.  44  Gules,  three  Crefccnts  Argent;”  borne  by 
Oliphant,  lord  Oliphant  (at  prefent  dormant).  A- 
mongfl  the  anccdors  of  this  noble  family  was  David 
de  Oliphant,  one  of  thofe  barons  who,  in  1142,  ac- 
companied King  David  1.  into  England  with  an  army, 
to  aluft  his  niece  Matilda  again!!  King  Stephen  ; but 
after  raifing  the  fiege  of  Wincheder,  the  faid  King 
David  was  fo  elofely  purfued,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Angular  conduct  of  this  brave  perfon,  the  king 
would  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

11.  44  Azure,  a Crefcent  between  three  Mullets 
Argent borne  by  Arbuthnot,  vifeount  and  baron 
Arbuthnot.  In  the  year  1 105,  the  firft  of  this  family 
marrying  a daughter  of  the  family  of  Oliphard,  fherifT 
of  the  county  of  Kincardin,  with  her  he  had  the  lands 
of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  took  his 
furnamc.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  the  firdof  thisiamily 
who,  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was,  Nov.  16. 
1641,  dignified  with  the  title  of  baron  and  vifeount  Ar- 
buthnot , 

12.  44  Gules,  a Star  ifluing  from  between  the  Horns 
of  a Crefcent  Argeut.” 

13.  44  Azure,  a Star  of  16  points  Argent;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Htutfm . 

14.  44  Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  WoRcdlon. 

15.  44  Azure,  fix  Mullets  3,  2,  1,  Or;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  H'eljb. 

1 6.  44  Ermine,  a Mullet  of  fix  points  Gules,  pier- 
ced borne  by  the  name  of  Jlejjenhul. — When  a mul- 
let has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  mud,  in 
blazoning,  be  always  named. 

17.  “Argent,  a Rainbow  with  a Cloud  at  each 
cod  proper.”  This  is  part  of  the  creft  to  the  carl  of 
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Hopctou's  coat-of-anns,  which  it  inferted  in  fig.  it.  EfSgiu  of 
n’  13.  The  whole  of  it  i>  a globe  fplit  on  the  top,  and  Mc,~ 
above  it  is  the  rain-bow,  &c.  » 

18.  “ Party  per  Fefs  crenelle  Gules  and  Azure, 
three  Suns  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Pierfoa. 

19.  “ Gules,  a Mullet  between  three  Crefccnts  Ar- 
gent;” borne  by  the  name  of  O/ever. 

ao.  “ Gules,  a Chief  Argent,  on  the  lower  part 
thereof  a Cloud,  the  Sun’s  refplendcnt  rays  iffuing 
throughout  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Let/on. 

II.  Example/  of  EJlpiel  of  Men,  £*.  and  their  parts. 

'.  “Azure,  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,  with  her  p n..,. 
Babe  in  her  right  arm  and  a feeptre  in  her  left,  all  h" 

Or  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Salifbury. 

а.  “ Azure,  a Prefbytcr  fitting  on  a Tomb-Hone, 
with  a Crown  on  his  head  and  Glory  Or,  his  right 
hand  extended,  and  holding  in  his  left  an  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a Sword  crofs  his  mouth  Gules;”  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Chichefler. 

3.  “ Azure,  a Biihop  habited  in  his  pontificals,  fitting 
on  a chair  of  Hate,  and  leaning  on  the  (miller  fide 
thereof,  holding  dn  hit  left  hand  a Crofier,  hit  right 
being  extended  towards  the  dexter  chief  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  all  Or,  and  retting  his  feet  on  a culhion,  Gules, 
taflcled  of  the  fecond  the  coat  of  arms^if  the  bi- 
ttiopric  of  Clogher  in  Ireland. 

4.  “ Azure,  a Biihop  habited-in  his  pontificals, 
holding  before  him,  in  a Pale,  a Crucifix  proper 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Waterford  in 
Ireland. 

J.  “ Or,  a Man’s  Leg  cooped  at  the  midft’of  the 
thigh  Azure  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  //addon. 

б.  “ Azure,  three  finiftcr  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  trefled  Argent;”  borne  by  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Malmains. 

7.  “ Argent,  three  finifter  Hands  couped  at  the 
wriil,  and  erected  Gules borne  by  the  name  of  May- 
nard.— By  thefc  two  latt  examples  it  appears,  that  dif- 
ferent coats  of  arms  may  be  calily  made  from  the  fame 
figure  or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  couottr-chaneinirs. 
partings,  dec. 

8.  “ Argent,  a Man’s  I.eg  erafed  at  tile  midft  of 
the  thigh  Sable  ;”  be  me  by  the  name  of  Prime. 

9.  “ Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in 
the  Fcft-point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed 
in  triangle,  garnifhed  and  fpurred.  Or.”  This  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Iflc  of  Man  ; and  it  quartered  by 
the  moll  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Athol,  titular 
ford  or  king  of  that  ifle. 

10.  “ Gules,  three  dexter  Arms  vambraced  fefswaya 
in  Pale  proper;’’  borne  by  the  name  of  /fmi/lrexj. 

This  coat  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  bearer’s  uamc,  and 
fervet  to  denote  a man  of  excellent  conduct  and  valour.  » 

1 1.  “Or,  three  Legs  couped  above  the  knee  Sable 
borne  by  the  name  of  //off. 

1 a.  “ Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 
(houlders  in  the  Fcfs  point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
w ith  fills  clenched  Argent borne  by  the  name  of 
T remain. 

13*  '*  Argent,  a Man’s  Heart  ("Jules,  vithiu  two 
equilateral  mangles  interlaced  Sable;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Ullages,  a family  of  diflin&ion  in  Provence. 

14.  4*  Azure,  a Unifier  Arm,  ifluing  out  of  the 
3 L dexter- 
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Pulicioai  cf  dexter  chief,  and  extended  towards  the  finifler-bafe 

, U°°*-  Arpcnl.” 

* ' i j.  44  Argent,  a dexter  Hand  couped  at  the  wrift; 

and  crcAcd,  within  a bordure  engrailed  Sable;*’  borne 
by  the  name  of  Manley. 

i<5.  44  Argent,  a Man’s  Heart  Gules,  enfigned 
with  a Crown  Or,  and  on  a Chief  Azure,  three  Mul- 
lets of  the  fir  ft.**  The  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,  and  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Quccnfbcrry  ; as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the 
carls  of  Morton  and  March,  ami  the  lord  Mordingtou. 

17.  “ Gules,  a Saracen's  Head  affronter  erah  d at 
the  neck  Argent,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a 
wreath  of  the  Lcond  and  Sable;**  borne  by  the  name 
of  Mcrgith. 

18.  “ Argent,  three  Blackamoors  Heads  couped 
proper,  banchd  about  the  head  Argent  aod  Gules 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tanner. 

19.  *•  Gnles,  three  Befants,  each  duirgcd  with  a 
man’s  face  aiirontee  proper  ;*’  borne  by  the  name  of 
Gamin. 

20.  “ Or,  a Blackamoor’s  Head  coupcd  proper, 
banded  about  the  head  Argent borne  by  the  name 

of  UJlzc. 

Obfcrve,  that  when  half  of  the  face,  cr  little  more, 
of  human  figures,  is  feen  in  a field,  it  is  then  laid  to  be 
in  profile ; and  when  the  head  of  a man,  woman,  or 
other  animal,  is  rtpreftnted  with  a full  face,  then  it  is 
termed  affrtmtee . 

III.  Examples  of  tie  different  P options  of  Lions , &c.  in 
m Coats  of  Arms. 

I’la'*  1.  44  Or,  a Lion  rampant  Gules;**  quartered  by 

CCXXXI.  pcrCyf  cSitlce  of  Northumberland,  kc. 

2.  44  Azure,  a Lion  rampant  guardant  Or  ;**  borne 
by  the  name  of  Fitz- Hammond. 

3.  4*  Gules,  a Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or;”  quar- 
tered by  Cadogan,  lord  Cadogan,  kc. 

4.  44  Ermine,  a Lion  faliant  Gules  ;**  borne  by  the 
name  of  IVorlty . 

5.  44  Azure,  a Li^n  ftatant- guard  ant  Or;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Mromju/J. 

C.  44  Or,  a Lion  paflant  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Games. 

7.  44  Argent,  a Lion  paflant- guard  ant  Gules, 
crowned  Or;”  quartered  by  the  right  hon.  james  Ogil- 
vy,  earl  of  Fir.dlater,  &c. 

8.  41  Gules,  a Lion  fejant  Argent.” 

q.  44  Or,  a Lion  rampant  double-headed  Azure  ;” 
* borne  by  the  name  of  Alafon. 

10.  “Sable,  two  Lions  rampant-combatant  Or,  armed 
and  languid  Gules  ;**  borne  by  the  name  of  Carter. 

it.  “ Azure,  two  Lions  rampant- adoftcc  Or.” 
This  coat  of  arms  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  A* 

. chillcs  at  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

1?.  44  Sable,  two  Lioncels  counler-pafFunt  Argent, 
the  uppernioft  towards  the  finifter  fide  of  the  escut- 
cheon, both  eolktred  Gules ;”  home  by  the  name  cf 
Clegg. — It  is  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  Lion  not  to 
bear  a rival  in  the  field:  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
borne  in  one  coat  of  arms,  but  mutt  be  fuppofed  to  he 
lion’s  whelps,  called  Hotue/s  ,•  except  when  they  arc 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  fig.  viii.  n°  17.  or  fo  dif- 
poftd  as  that  they  feem  to  be  dittindly  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  xv.  nw  20.  In  the  two  foregoing 
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examples  thejr  are  called  lions , beclufe  in  the  ictfl  they  Pofidcw  ef 
feem  to  be  driving  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  field,  which  L*ORt* 
they  would  not  do.unlefs  they  were  of  fdll  growth  : * n-f 

and  in  the  11th  they  arc  fuppofed  to  represent  two 
valiant  men,  whole  difpute  bring  accommodated  by  the 
prince,  are  leaving  the  field,  their  pride  not  fullering 
them  to  go  both  one  way. 

13.  44  Argent,  a Dcuri-ltoft  rampant  Sable;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Merlin. 

14.  44  Gule?,  a Lion  couchant  between  fix  Crofs- 
crofiets,  three  in  Chief,  and  as  many  in  B^fe,  Argent 
for  the  name  of  Tyate;  and  is  the  firfli  and  f >urth  quar- 
ter of  the  arm9  of  Sir  Clwrlcs  Ketnys  Tynte,  bfirt. 

15.  44  Azure,  a.JLion  dormant  Or/* 

16.  44  Or,  out  of  the  nvdft  of  a Fefs  Sable,  a Lion 
rampant- naittant  Gules;**  l>*rt»c  by  the  name  of  Emme. 

This  form  of  blazon  is  peculiar  to  all  living  things 
that  fliall  be  found  ifiuing  out  of  the  midft  of  forac  or- 
dinary or  other  chatge. 

17.  “ Azure,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or;**  borne 
by  l'iencs,  vifeount  and  baron  Svyc  and  Sele. 

t8.  44  Gules,  a incorporated  Lion  ifluingfrom  three 
parts  of  the  Efcutcheon,  all  meeting  tinder  one  Heal 
in  the  Fcfs-point  Or,  lan,  ued  and  armed  Azure 
borne  by  rhe  name  of  Crourhbesck.  This  coat  apper- 
tained to  Edmund  Ctowchbaek  earl  of  Lancafter,  ia 
the  rtign  of  his  brother  king  Edward  I. 

19.  44  Gules,  a befant  between  three  Demi-llans  ram- 
pant Argent borne  by  Bcnnct,  carl  of  Tankcrrillc, 

&c.  This  noble  earl  is  ddeended  from  the  family  of 
the  Bennets  in  Berkshire,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign 
of  king  EJward  111.  Charles,  lord  OiTtilfton,  grand- 
father of  the  prefent  tarl*  was  created  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville  on  October  19.  1714,  by  George  I. 

20.  44  Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gule?,  three  Lions 
rampant  Argent;”  borne  by  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke, 

&.c  Tin’s  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Henry  Fitz- 
Roy, natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  Sir  William  Herbert, 
one  of  the  ancettons  of  the  prefent  call,  was  matter  of  the 
horfe  to  king  Henry  VIII.  lord  prdident  of  thc*m  a relics 
of  Wales,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  wav  alfo,  bv 
that  king,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  baron  Herbert  of 
Caerdiif,  Oct.  10.  15s  *»  and  the  very  next  day  created 
carl  of  Pembroke. — Obfcrve,  that  if  a lion,  or  any  other 
beatt,  is  reprefented  with  its  limbs  and  body  fepatated, 
fo  that  they'  remain  upon  the  field  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  their  natural  places,  it  is  then  termed  Dehazbi  or 
eouped  in  all  its  parts  ; of  which  very  remarkable  bear- 
ing there  is  an  inftancc  in  armory,  which  is,  44  Or,  a 
Lion  rampant  Gules  dchach£,  or  coupcd  in  all  its 
parts,  within  a double  Trtflurc  flowery  and  counter- 
flowery  of  the  fecond  borne  by  the  name  of  Mait- 
land. 

IV.  Examples  of  other  Quadrupeds,  and  their  Parts, 
borne  in  Coais-e>f  Arms. 

1.  4i  Sable,  a Camel  ftatant  Argent;”  borne  by  the  Fig.  if. 
name  of  Camel. 

2.  44  Gules,  an  Elephant  ftatant  Argent,  tufked 
Or.** 

3.  44  Argent,  a Boar  ftatant  Gules,  armed  Or  ;’* 
borne  by  the  name  of  Trevrorlhen. 

4.  44  Sable,  a Bull  paffant  Or;”  borne  by  the  uame 
of  Fitz- Geffrey. 

5.  44  Sable,  three  Nags  Heads  erafed  Argent 

borne 
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Different  borne  by  Blayney,  baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  in  Irc- 
t An  land.  This  noble  family  is  defeended  in  a direct  line 
* from  Cadwalladcr,  a younger  fon  of  the  prince  of 
Wales;  and  the  firft  peer  was  Sir  Edward  Blayncy, 
knight,  who  was  created  a baron  by  king  James  I* 
July  29.  1621. 

6.  44  Argent,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  and  erecl 
Sable,  langued  Gules,”  for  the  name  of  Booth. 

7.  44  Azure,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  Or;’*  quar- 
tered by  his  grace  Alexander  Gordon  duke  of  Gordon, 
&c.  Of  '.his  great  and  noble  family,  which  took  their 
furnamc  from  the  barony  of  Gordon  in  the  county  of 
Ecrwick,  there  have  been,  befides  thofc  in  North  Britain, 
fevcral  of  great  dillinltion  in  Mufcovy;  and  in  the  time 
of  king  Malcolm  IV.  1160,  this  family  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  flv'Jiilhed  in  the  county  afarefaid. 

8.  “ Argent,  three  Bulls  Heads  erafed,  Sable,  armed 
Or:”  borne  by  Skcffington,  earl  of  Maflarccnc,  & c.  of 
Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  derives  its  name 
from  live  tillage  of  bkeflfington,  in  the  county  of  Let- 
ceiler,  of  which  place  Simon  Skcfiington  was  lord  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  l.  and  from  biin  defeended  Sir 
William  Skcffington,  knt.  made  fo  by  king  Henry  VII. 

9.  “ Argent,  two  Foxes  counter- faliant,  the*  dex- 

ter furmouuted  of  the  fimltcr  Gules;”  for  the  name  of 
Kadrod Hard,  an  ancient  Britdh  family,  from  which 
is  defeended  Sir  Wynne,  bart.  who 

bears  this  quartered,  fecond  and  third,  in  his  coat  of 
arm?. 

10.  14  Argent,  three  Bulls  paflant  Sable,  armed  and 
unguled  Or  ;**  for  Aftilcy,  and  quartered  by  the  right 
bon.  Anthony- Aftilcy  Cooper,  carl  of  Shaftefbury,  &c. 
This  noble  carl  it  defeended  from  Richaid  Cooper, 
who  flouiithed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  aud 
put  chafed  the  manor  of  l’aulct  in  the  county  of  burner- 
let,  of  which  the  family  arc  Hill  proprietors.  But  his 
ant  e (lor  w ho  makes  the  greatell  figure  in  hitlory  is  Sir 
Anthony*  A flihy  Cooper,  who  was  created  baron  Afhley 
of  Winbourn  April  20.  1661,  and  afterwards  eat  1 of 
Shift c (bury  April  23.  1672. 

11.  44  Ermine,  three  Cats  paflant  in  Pale  Argent ;** 
for  the  name  of  ddaw. 

1 s.  44  Gules,  two  Grthounds  rampant  Or,  refpe&Ing 
each  other  }”  borne  by  the  name  of  Dqgge/. 

1 3.  44  Or,  an  Afa’s  Head  erafed  Sable  borne  by 
the  name  of  Hacknirll. 

14.  44  Gules,  three  Lions  gambs  erafed  Argent 
fur  tlie  name  of  Newdjgaie. 

15.  44  Argent,  three  Lions  Tads  creeled  and  erafed 
Gales  borne  by  the  name  of  Cork • 

16.  14  Azure,  a Buck’s  Head  caboflcd  A rgent  ;’* 
borne  by  Legge,  carl  of  Dartmouth,  dec.  This  ncblc 
family  is  dcicctidcd  from  Signinr  de  Lcga,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  flounihed  in  Italy  in  the  year  1297. 
What  time  the  family  came  into  England  is  uncertain; 
but  it  appears  they  were  fettled  at  Legge  place,  near 
Tunbridge  in  Kent,  for  many  generation  •;  and  Thomas, 
one  of  their  anctilors,  was  twice  lord*mayor  of  Lon- 
don, w*.  in  1346  and  1553* 

17.  44  Argent,  two  Squirrels  fejant  ado  flee  Gules,’* 
for  the  name  of  Sumwell. 

1 8.  “ Gules,  a Goat  paflant  Argent;’*  borne  by 
the  name  of  Baker. 

1 9.  44  Salle,  a Stag  (landing  at  gaze  Argent  ;'* 
borne  by  the  name  of  foots,  of  Monmouthihiir.  __ 
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10.  44  Azure,  three  Holy  Lambs  Or  ;**  borne  by  Bird*, 
the  came  of  Rotu.  FJha,  See, 

V.  Examples  of  Birds , Fijhes , Reptiles,  Sec, 

1.  4‘  Ermine,  an  Eagle  difplayed  Sable;”  borne  by  Fi*-  !7* 
the  name  of  Beddingfcld. 

2.  44  Gules,  a Swan  dole  proper  ;**  borne  by  the 
name  of  Lei^bam. 

3.  44  Argent,  a Stork  Sable,  membered  Gules  ;** 
borne  by  the  name  of  Starkey. 

4.  44  Gules,  a Pckcan  in  her  neft  with  wings  de- 
rated, feeding  her  young  ones  Or;  ruined  proper;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Came. 

5.  41  Argent,  three  Peacocks  in  their  pride  proper;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Patime. 

6.  **  Sable,  a Golhawk  Argent,  perching  upon  a 
flock  in  the  ’Bafc-poiut  of  the  Efcutchcon  of  the  fe- 
cond, armed,  jefled,  and  belled  Or;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  IVeele. 

7.  44  Or,  a Raven  proper  ;**  borne  by  the  name  of 
Corbet. 

8.  44  Argent,  three  Cocks  Gules,  culled  and  jow- 
lopped  Sable,  a Crefcent  fur  mounted  of  a Crefcent  for 
difference  ;**  borne  by  Cockayne,  vifeount  Cullen,  of 
Donegal  in  Ireland.  Of  this  ancient  family  was  Andreas 
Cockayne  of  AAiburne  in  the  county  of  Derby,  who 
livtd  in  the  18th  year  of  Edward  I.  Charles,  fon  to  Sir 
William  Cockayne  lord-mayor  of  London,  1619,  was 
the  fix  (l  who  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  Clinics  I. 

Augull  1 1.  1642. 

9.  44  Sable,  a Dolphin  naiant  embowed  Or  ;’*  borne 
by  the  name  of  Sj  moods.  This  animal  is  borne  by  the 
eldtll  Fun  of  the  French  king,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  no  other  fubjed  in  that  kingdom  being  per- 
mitted to  bear  it.  In  England,  where  tlut  rule  can- 
not take  place,  there  arc  fcvcral  families  that  have 
dolphins  in  their  coata -of- arms. 

10.  4*  Argent,  three  Whales  1 leads  ere£l  and  erafed 
Sable  ;**  borne  by  the  name  of  WhaHey. 

11.  44  Gules,  three  Efcallops  Argent borne  by 
Keppel,  carl  of  Albemarle,  Sec.  This  family  is  defeend- 
ed from  Arnold  Jooft  van  Keppel,  a nobleman  of  the 
province  of  Geldcrland  in  Holland,  who  came  over  into 
England  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  16S8,  to  whom 
he  was  then  a page  of  honour,  and  afterwards  mailer  of 
the  robes,  and  was  by  him  created  a peer  of  England, 
by  the  tide  of  carl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  February  10.  1696. 

12.  44  Azure,  three  Trouts  fretted  in  Triangle  Ar- 
gent borne  by  the  name  of  TroutUek. 

13.  44  Vert,  a Grafklioppcr  palfant  Or.’*  • 

14.  44  Azure,  three  Bees  two  and  one  volaat  in  pale 
Argent borne  by  the  name  of  Bye. 

15.  44  Vert,  aTurtoife  paflant  Argent;**  borne  by 
the  name  of  Gaeudy. 

1 6.  44  Gule*,  an  Adder  nowed  Or  ;**  borne  by  the 
name  of  A ’atbiky.  Adders,  fnakes,  and  ferpenu  are 
faid  to  reprefent  many  things,  which  being  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  ancients,  and  a few  modern  authors 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  needle fs  to  en- 
large upon.  It  is  certain  they  often  occur  in  armory; 
but  the  noble (l  is  that  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  viz. 

44  Argent,  a Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crowned 
Or,  vorant  an  Infant  ifluing  Gules.”  The  occafion 
of  this  bearing  was  this;  Otho,  hill  vifeount  of  Milan, 
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Reptile*,  going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Pi>bu,&c.  defeated  and  flew  in  Angle  combat  the  great  giant 
* * Volux,  a man  of  an  extraordinary  ftaturc  and  ftrength, 

who  had  challenged  the  bravefl  of  the  Chriilian  army. 
The  vifeount  having  killed  him,  took  hit  armour,  and 
among  it  his  helmet,  the  crclt  whereof  was  a ferpent 
{wallowing  an  infant,  worn  by  him  to  ftrike  terror  into 
thofe  who  fhould  be  fo  bold  as  to  engage  him. 

17.  41  Ermine,  a Rofc  Gules  barbed  and  feeded 
proper;”  borne  by  Bofeawen  vifeount  Falmouth,  &c. 
This  noble  lord  is  descended  from  Ricliard  Bofeawen, 
of  the  town  of  Bofeawen,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  V I.  Hugh, 
the  firft  peer  of  this  ancient  family,  was  created  baron 
of  Bofeawen*  Rofe,  and  vifeount  Falmouth,  on  the 
13th  of  June  1720,  6th  of  George  I. 

18.  ” Azure,  three  Laurel-leaves  flipped  Or;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Levefon,  and  quartered  by  the  right  hon. 
Granville- Levefon  Gower,  earl  of  Gower,  See. 

19.  44  Azure,  three  Garba  Or;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Cuming.  Thefc  are  (heaves  of  wheat ; but  though 
they  were  barley,  rye,  or  any  other  corn  whatfoever, 
it  is  fufficient,  in  blazoning,  to  call  them  Garbs , telling 
the  tiodture  they  arc  of. 

20.  “Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Argent;”  borne  by 
Lambart,  baron  of  Cavan,  See.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  an* 
cient  family,  which  is  of  French  extradion,  was  Sir 
Oliver,  who,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  attending 
the  earl  of  Effex  to  Spain,  was  there  knighted  by  him, 
and  afterwards  returning  with  that  carl  into  Ireland, 
was,  for  his  lingulas  fervicc  in  the  north  againft  O'Neal 
earl  of  Tyrone,  made  camp-maltcr  general,  and  prefident 
of  Connaught;  and  February  17.  1617,  was  created 
lord  Lambait  and  baron  of  Cavan  by  king  James  I. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  trees  and  plants  are  fome* 
times  faid  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fru&uated,  or 
ragulcd,  according  as  they  are  reprefented  in  arms. 

Art.  /.  Of  Artificial  Figures  borne  in  Coats  of 
Arms* 

After  the  various  produdiona  of  nature,  artificial 
figures,  the  objeds  of  arts  and  mechanics,  claim  the 
next  rank.  They  may  be  diftributcd  into  the  following 
elides,  w*. 

Warlike  injlruments ; as  fworda,  arrows,  battering- 
rami,  gauntlets,  helmets,  fpeart,  pole  axes,  dee. 

Ornaments  ufed  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies;  as 
crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crofiers,  Sec. 

ArchiltBure ; as  towers,  caftlcs,  arches,  columns, 
plummets,  battlements,  churchy  portcullifles,  &c. 

• Navigation ; as  Ihips,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants, 
fiuls,  oars,  mafts,  flags,  galleys,  lighters,  Sec. 

All  thefc  bearings  have  different  epithets,  fenring 
either  to  exprefs  their  pofition,  difpofition,  or  make  : 
viz.  fwords  arc  faid  to  be  ered,  pommeled,  hiked,  dee. ; 
arrows,  armed,  feathsred,  dee. ; towers,  covered,  em- 
battled, dee, ; and  fo  on  of  all  others,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  examples. 

Fig  IS.  1.  “ Sable,  three  Swords,  their  points  meeting  in 
the  Bale  Argent,  pommeled  and  hiked  Or,  a Crefeent 
i„  chief  of  the  fecund  for  difference;”  borne  by  Powlet, 
duke  of  Bolton,  dee.  This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from 
Hercules,  lord  of  Tournon  in  Picardy,  who  came  over 
to  England  with  Jeffrey  Plantagcnet  earl  of  Anjou,  third 
{on  of  king  Henry  IL  and  among  other  lands  had  the 
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lordfliip  of  Paulet  in  Somcrfetfhire  conferred  on  him.  Artificial 
William  Powlet,  the  firft  peer  of  this  illuflrious  and  Figure*, 
loyal  family,  was  treafurcr  of  the  houfehold  to  king  — ' 
Henry  VIII.  and  by  him  created  baron  St  John  of  Ba- 
ling, in  the  county  of  Southampton,  March  9.  1 538^ 

2.  44  Argent,  three  Batteriug-rami  barwaysiu  Pale, 
headed  Azure  and  hooped  Or,  an  Annulet  for  differ- 
ence borne  by  Bertie,  earl  of  Abington,  dec.  The 
firft  of  the  family  of  Bertie  that  bore  the  title  of  carl  of 
Abington  was  James  Bertie  lord  Noiris  of  Rycote, 
being  created  earl,  November  30.  1682,  by  Charles  II. 

3.  “ Azure,  three  left-hand  Gauntlets  with  their 
ba<is  forward  Or;”  borne  by  Fane,  carl  of  WcHmore- 
land,  See.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  Fanes, 
an  ancient  family  which  refided  at  Badfalin  Kent,  from 
which  defceoded  Francis  Fane,  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fane,  knight,  by  Mary  his  wife,  foie  daughter  and 
heirefs  to  Henry  Nevii  lord  Abergavenny,  after  ware  a 
created  baronefs  Defpenl'er.  The  faid  Francis  was  a 
knight  of  the  bath  ; and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
was  created  baron  Burghcrih  and  carl  of  Wcitmoreland 
December  29.  1624. 

4.  44  Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  bafe  Or;” 
borne  by  Archer,  lord  Archer,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is 
defeended  from  John  dc  Archer,  who  came  over  from 
Normandy  with  W illiam  the  Conqueror  ; and  this  fa- 
mily is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  in  Warwickshire,  being 
fettled  at  Umberflade  in  that  county  ever  fince  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  His  lordfliip  is  the  firft  peer;  and  was 
Created  lord  Archer  and  baron  of  Umberflade  by  king 
George  II.  July  14.  1747. 

5.  41  Gules,  two  Helmets  in  chief  proper,  garnilhed 
Or,  in  a Bafe  of  a Garb  of  the  third;”  borne  by  Chol- 
mundclcy,  earl  of  Cholmoudeley,  &c.  This  noble  earl 
is  defeended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Egertoo  io 
Cbeftiire,  which  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  conqucft, 
from  whom  alfo  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  is  defeended. 

The  firft  Englifh  peer  of  this  branch  was  Hugh  vifeount 
Cholmondeley  of  Kells,  in  Ireland,  who,  joining  with 
thole  who  oppofed  the  arbitrary  mcafurcs  of  king 
James  II.  was  on  the  acceffion  of  king  William  andqucea 
Mary  created  lord  Cholmondeley  of  Nampt-wich,  in 
the  county  of  Chefter. 

6.  •*  Argent,  a Ship  with  its  Sails  furled  up  Sable  f* 
quartered  by  Hamilton,  earl  of  Abcrcorn,  See.  The 
defeent  of  this  noble  family  is  from  that  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  : for  James,  the  fourth  lord  Hamilton  and 
fecond  earl  of  Arran,  marrying  lady  Margaret  Douglas- 
daughter  of  James  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  heT  had 
fonr  Tons,  James,  John,  Claud,  and  David  ; whereof 
Claud  was  progenitor  of  the  lord  we  arc  now  fpeaking 
of ; and  in  confidcration  of  his  merit  and  loyalty  to  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  James  VI.  created  him  lord  Paifley  in 
1591,  as  alfo  earl  of  Abcrcorn,  baroo  of  Hamilton,  Sec. 

July  10.  1606. 

7.  “ Or,  an  Anchor  in  pale  Gules  quartered  by 
the  molt  noble  George  Johnftoo,  marquis  of  Annau- 
dale,  See.  The  Johnftons  arc  an  ancient  and  warlike 
family,  and  derive  their  furnamc  from  the  barony  of 
Johnfton  in  Annandalc. 

8.  “ Sable,  three  Spears  heads  ered  Argent,  imbrued 
Gules,  on  a chief  Or,  as  many  Pole-axes  Azure;”  borne 
by  King,  lord  King,  &c.  Peter  King,  Efq;  the  firft 
lord  of  this  ancient  tamily,  was  chofen  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London,  July  27.  1708,  and  on  the  12th  of 

September 
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Artificial  September  following  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
Figure*,  conferred  on  him.  He  wai  conftitutcd  lord -chicNjult  ice 
* of  the  common-plea#  in  the  firft  year  of  king  George  I. 

1714;  on  the  5th  of  April  following  was  fwom  of 
hi#  majefty’s  moil  hon.  privy  council ; and  on  May  19. 
1723,  was  created  a peer  of  this  kingdom  by  the 
title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham. 

9.  “Gules,  three  Clarions  Or;”  quartered  by  Car- 
teret, earl  of  Granville,  flee.  Thii  ancient  and  worthy 
family  derive!  its  pedigree  from  Offcrcy  dc  Carteret, 
who  attended  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  defeent 
upon  England,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  he  ob- 
tained over  king  Harold,  at  Halting#  in  Suflex,  1066, 
he  had  manors  and  lands  in  England  conferred  on  him 
by  that  prince,  as  a reward  for  his  eminent  fenrices. 
George  the  firft  carl  was,  in  confederation  of  his  own 
merit  and  the  fenrices  of  his  anccftors,  created  a peer  of 
Great  Britain,  October  19.  1681. 

10.  “ Argent,  a Maunch  Sable;”  borne  by  Hillings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  flee.  The  prefent  noble  carl  is  dc- 
feended  from  Hughde  Halting#,  a younger  fon  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Halting#,  carl  of  Pem- 
broke,of  which  family  was  William  de  Halting#,  lie  ward 
of  the  houfchold  to  king  Henry  I.— William,  the  fir  It 
lord  Halting#,  was  created  a baron  on  July  6.  146 1 , by 
king  Edward  IV. 

1 1.  44  Azure,  a circular  Wreath  Argent  and  Sable, 
with  four  Hawk*s  Bells  joined  thereto  in  quadrature 
Or  ;”  borne  by  Jocelyn,  vifeount  Jocelyn,  &c.  This 
noble  family  is  of  great  antiquity;  for,  after  the  Romans 
had  been  mailer#  of  Britain  500  years,  wearied  with  the 
wars,  they  took  their  final  farewel  of  it,  and  carried  away 
with  them  a great  many  of  their  brave  old  Britifh  fol- 
diers,  who  had  ferved  them  in  their  war#  both  at  home 
•nd  abroad,  to  whom  they  gave  America  in  France, 
for  their  former  fenrices,  which  country  was  from  them 
afterwards  called  Little  Britain.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
there  were  fonac  of  this  family  amonglt  them;  and  that 
they  gave  the  name  of  JoeeJjn  to  a town  in  this  coun- 
try, which  (till  preferve#  that  name  : and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  they  returned  with  William  the  Con- 

2ueror  ; for  we  find,  in  1066,  mention  made  of  Sir 
rilbcrt  Jocelyn.  This  prefent  nobleman,  the  firft 
lord  of  the  family,  was  created  baron  Newport,  of 
Newport  in  Ireland,  on  November  29.  1 743,  and  vil- 
count  in  November  1751. 

12.  44  Gules,  three  Towers  Argent  quartered  by 
Fowler,  vifeount  Alhbrook,  flee.  William  Fowler,  Efq; 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  king  George  II.  and 
created  baron  of  CalUc-  Durrow,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, October  27;  1733  ; and  his  fon  was  created  vif- 
eount Alhbrook,  of  Alhbrook  ia  Ireland,  on  Sept.  30. 
1751,  now  extinct. 

13.  44  Gules,  two  Key#  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief 
» Royal  Crown  proper;”  the  arms  of  the  archbilhopric 
of  York. 

14.  44  Gules,  two  Swords  in  Saltier  Argent,  pom- 
meled and  hiked  Or;’1  the  arm#  of  the  bilhopric  of 
London. 

15.  44  Sable,  a Key  ia  Bend,  furmounted  by  a 
Crofter  in  Bend  (milter,  both  Or ;”  the  arms  of  the 
bilhopric  of  St  Afaph. 

16.  44  Gules,  two  Keys  adoflee  in  Bend,  the  up- 
per mo  It  Argent,  the  other  Or,  a Sword  interpofed 
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between  them  in  Bend-finillcr  of  the  fecond,  pomme-  Chimerical 
led  and  hiked  of  the  third  the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  *My'tjrc*- 
of  Winchclter. 

17.  44  Gules,  three  Mitres  with  their  pendants  Or;’* 
the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Chcltcr. 

18.  44  Sable,  three  Ducal  Coronets  paleways  Or;” 
the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Brtftol. 

19.  44  Gules,  a Sword  erect  in  pale  Argent,  pommel- 
ed and  hilled  Or,  furmounted  by  two  Keys  in  Saltier 
of  the  ialt;”  the  arras  of  the  bilhopric  of  Exeter. 

20.  44  Gules,  three  Ducal  Coronet#,  Or ;”  the  arms 
of  the  bilhopric  of  Ely. 

Art.  111.  Of  Chimerical  Ficuaas. 

The  laft  and  the  oddeft  kind  of  bearings  in  coats 
of  arms,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  o {chimerical 
jigurtt  1 that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  have  no  real  cxiltcnce, 
but  are  mere  fabulous  and  fantaftical  inventions.  Thefe 
charges,  griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  excepted,  are 
fo  uncommon  in  Britifh  coats,  that  in  order  to  make 
up  the  fame  number  of  example#  hitherto  contained  in 
each  collection,  feveral  foreign  bearing#  are  introduced 
here;  which,  however,  as  they  are  conform  to  the  lawa 
of  heraldry,  will  alfo  contribute  both  to  entertain  and 
inltruA  the  reader.  Thofe  molt  in  ufc  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz. 

Angels,  Cherubim#,  Tritons,  Centaurs,  Martlets, 

Griffons,  Unicorns,  Dragons,  Mermaids,  Satyrs,  Wi- 
verns,  Harpies,  Cockatrices,  Phenixcs. 

Thefe,  like  the  foregoing  charges,  are  fubje£t  to 
various  pofitioos  and  difpolitions,  which,  from  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  will  be  plainly  under- 
flood. See  the  examples,  fig.  xix. 

N°  1.  is  44  Gules,  an  Angel  Handing  affrontce,  with 
his  hands  conjoined  and  elevated  upon  his  breaft,  ha- 
bited in  a long  Robe  dofc  girt  Argent,  his  Wings  dif- 
played  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Brangor  de  Cere - 
vi/rtf,  a foreign  prelate,  who  afliited  at  the  council  of 
Conitancc,  1412.  This  example  is  quoted  by  Guillim, 

ScCt.  111.  Chap.  i. 

2.  44  Sable,  a Chcveron  between  three  Cherubim 
Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Cbatomr%  of  Yorkfhirc 
and  Chcfhire. 

3.  44  Azure,  a Fcfs  indented  between  three  Che- 
rubim Argent.”  Thefe  arms  were  granted  to  John 
Ayde,  Efq;  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  by  Sir  William 
Segar,  garter. 

4.  44  Gules,  a Cherub  having  three  pair  of  Wings, 
the  uppermofl  and  lowermoll  countcr-croffcd  Saltier- 
ways,  and  the  middlemoft  diiplaycd  Argent borne 
by  the  name  of  Baoeafoea^  a foreign  prelate.  Tbit* 
example  i#  copied  from  Mcneftricr’s  Met  bode  du  Blafon , 
p.  1 20,  N°  vih. 

5.  44  Azure,  a Griffon  fegreant  Or,  armed  and 
langucd  Gules,  between  three  Crcfccnts  Argent 
quartered  by  Bligh,  lord  Clifton,  flee.  The  aaccltor  of 
this  noble  family,  who  lived  in  London,  going  over  to 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  an  agent  to 
the  adventurers  there,  acquired  a good  ettate,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  grandeur  of  this  family. 

6.  44  Gulea,  three  Martlets  Or;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  MaegiU.  Guillim  obferves,  that  this  biid,  which 
is  rcprcfcntcd  without  feet,  is  given  for  a difference  to 
younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  in  order 
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Chmiciicat  to  raife  thcrofelves,  they  are  to  truft  to  their  wings  of 
. virtue  «nd  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having  but  little 

land  to  fet  their  feet  on. 

7.  “ Az u:c,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a double 
Treflure  counter- flowery  Or,  in  the  centre  a Martlet  of 
the  Lit;"  borne  by  Murray,  lord  EUbank.  Sir  Gideon 
Murray,  knighted  by  king  JanusVl.  by  whom  he  was 
made  trcaiuier-dcputc,  was  third  fou  of  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Blackbarony.  His  fan  Patrick,  in  refpcCl 
of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  1.  was  on  May  16.  162b  made 
a baronet,  and  in  1 04 3 created  lord  Llibauk. 

8.  44  .vablc,  a Cockatrice  difplayed  Argeut}  crcilcd, 
membreed,  and  jowllopped  Gules.’' 

<j.  44  Argent,  a Mermaid  Gules,  ertned  Or,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a Comb,  and  in  her  left  a Mirror, 
both  proper  borne  by  the  name  of  I'llu. 

10.  44  Argent,  a Wivern,  his  Wings  elevated,  and 
Iris  Tail  nowed  below  him  Gules;"  borne  by  tire  name 
of  Drake** 

1 1.  44  Or,  a Dragon  paflant  Vert." 

13.  44  Gules,  a Centaur  or  SagitUry  in  full  (peed 
reguardant  proper."  This  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Stephen  turnaincd  of  Bloi*,  fon  to  Adcla  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  carl  of  Blois  ; 
aud  on  ibis  deice nt  grounding  his  prttenfion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  1135* 
and  reigned  to  the  25th  of  October  1 154. 

13.  44  Argeot,  an  Unicorn  fcjant  Sable,  ungulcd 
and  horned  Or borne  by  the  name  of  Hurling' 

14.  “ Argent,  a Dragon's  Head  craled  Vert,  hold- 
ing in  bis  Mouth  a finitlcr  Hand  cooped  at  the  Wrift 
Gules;"  borne  by  the  name  of  /Pdlianu.  . 

15.  44  Gules,  three  Unicorns  Heads  couped  Or ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Puri*. 

16.  44  Argent,  a Wivern  volant  Bendways  Sable;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Rayaen, 

17.  14  Azure,  a Lion  fcjaot  guardant  winged  Or, 
his  Head  encircled  with,  a Glory,  huldiug  in  his  fore- 
paws  an  open  Book,  whereiu  is  written,  Pcx  /</?, 
AIarcetBvangeUfla  mevt ; over  the  dexter  fide  ol  the 
Book  a Sword  croft,  all  proper."  Thtfe  are  the  arms 
oinhf  republic  of  Venice. 

18.  44  Azure,  a Bull  faliant  and  winged  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  CtuUmt , a family  of  diltinftiun  of  Pro- 
vence. 

15.  14  Argent,  a Wivern  with  a human  Face  af- 
fronter hooded,  and  winged  Vert borne  by  the 
i.aine  of  Bufcrafbit  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Luques. 

20.  44  Azure,  a Harpy  difplayed,  armed,  crined, 
and  crowned  Or."  Thefe  are  the  arm*  of  the  city  of 
Norcmbvrg  in  Germany. 

To  the  foremen tioned  figures  may  be  added  the 
moutegre,  an  imaginary  creature,  fuppoled  to  have 
the  body  of  a lygct  with  a falyr’s  head  and  horns;  al- 
io thofe  which  have  a real  cxiiicncc,  but  arc  faid  to  be 
endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities,  viz. 
the  Lkmandcr,  beaver,  camclcon,  dee.  • 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  External  Ornaments  c/ Escut- 
cheons. 

The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  furrouod  efeut- 
chcon*  were  introduced  to  denote  the  birth,  dignity, 
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cr  office,  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  coat-of-arms  ap-  Crowr 
petuinech  ; whic  h is  praitifed  both  among  the  laity  • t % 
and  clergy.  Thofe  moll  in  ufc  are  of  ten  forts,  viz. 

Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Mantling*,  Cha- 
peaux, Wreath*,  Crclls,  Scrolls,  Supporters. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Cro*in*. 

The  firfi  crowns  were  only  diadems,  bands,  or  fil- 
lets; afterwards  they  were  compolcd  of  branches  of  di- 
vers trees,  and  then  flowers  wete  added  to  them. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  crowns  given  to  thofe  who 
carried  the  prize  at  the  itlhmian  games,  were  of  pine ; 
at  the  Oljrmpick,  of  laurel ; and  at  the  Nemean,  of 
fmalbgc. 

The  Romans  had  various  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploits  and  extraordinary  fcrvices  done  to  the  repub- 
lic ; for  which  fee  the  detached  article  Caown  in  this 
Dictionary,, and  Plate  CL. 

Examples  of  fume  of  thefe  crowns  are  frequently 
met  with  in  modem  atchievemcnts,  viz.  1.  The  mural 
crown  in  that  of  lord  Montfort,  which  was  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordfhip’s  ancctlors,  as  an 
augmentation  to  lug  arms,  for  his  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Lc  Croby.  Part  of  the  cretl  of  lord  Archer 
is  alfo  a mural  crown.  And  there  arc  no  lefs  than 
ten  Englifh  baronets,  whofe  aims  ate  ornamented  with 
the  {ante  crown.  2.  The  naval  or  roftral  crown  is 
Hill  ufed  with  coats  of- arms,  as  may  be  feen  in  thofe 
of  Sir  William  Burnaby,  bare,  now  admiral  of  live  red 
fquadron,  and  of  Johu  Clttkc,  Efq;  as  part  of  their 
cretis.  3.  Of  the  atfitenfe  or  vaUary  crown,  we  have 
infiances  in  the  coal-of  arms  of  Sir  Reginald  Graham, 
and  of  Ifaac  Akerroao,  Efq-  4.  The  ere fi  of  Grice 
Blackncy,  Efq;  is  cncompalfcd  with  a civic  crown, 
y.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  j.  Yorkc,  was 
placed  over  the  arms  ot  the  kings  of  England,  till  the 
lime  of  Edward  HI.  It  is  hill  uted  as  a cretl  on 
the  arms  of  fomc  private  families;  thole,  for  example, 
borne  by  the  name  of  IPbitfeld,  are  ornamented  with 
it.  The  Cclefiial  crown  is  formed  like  the  radiated, 
with  the  addition  of  a ilar  on  each  ray  ; aud  is  only 
ui'rd  upon  torob-fiones,  monuments,  and  the  like.-— 

Others  of  the  ancient  crowus  are  hill  borne,  as  cretis, 
by  fevcral  families. 

But  modern  crowns  arc  only  ufed  as  an  ornament, 
which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  priuces  let 
on  their  heads,  in  great  fulcmnities,  both  to  denote 
their  fovereign  authority,  and  to  render  thcmfelvet 
more  awful  to  their  fubjctti.  Thefe  arc  the  mofi  iu  ufe 
in  heraldry,  and  arc  as  follows : 

The  imperial  crown  (n°  1.),  is  made  of  a circle  ofp,jK 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  Hones  and  pearls,  height-  ccxxxif 
cued  w ith  fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  feeded  with  pearls,  fig.  is. 
railed  in  the  form  of  a cap  voided  at  the  top,  like  a 
crclccnt*  From  the  middle  of  this  cap  riles  au  arched 
fillet  enriched  with  prails,  and  funnounted  of  a mound, 
whereon  is  a crofs  of  pearls. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  qf  Great  Britain  (2  ) is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with 
pearls  aud  precious  hones,  and  heightened  up  u’ith 
four  crofts  pattce  and  four  Urge  fleurs  dc-lis  alter- 
nately ; from  thefe  rile  four  arched  diadtms  adorned, 
with  pearls,  which  dofe  under  a mound,  furmounU  J 
of  a crofs  like  thofe  at  bpttom.  Mr  Sand  ford,  in 
his  Genealogical  Hifiory,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  IV.  i*  the  firft  kirg  of  England  that  in  hit 
^ ■■  fcl|,  or  on  hi*  coin,  is  crowned  with  an  arched  dia- 
dem.  # • 

The  crown  of  the  kings  in  France  (3.)  is  a circle 
enamelled,  adorned  with  precious  (tones,  and  height- 
ened up  with  eight  at  died  diadems,  rifing  from  as 
many  fleura-de  1U,  that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  a 
double  fleurr-de-l  s,  all  of  gold. 

The  crowns  of  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Poland,  are 
all  thrre  of  the  fame  form,  and  are,  among  it  others, 
thus  deferibed  by  colonel  Parfons,  in  bis  Genealogical 
Tables  of  Europe,  vh*.  A ducal  c 'fonct,  heightened 
up  with  eight  arched  diadems  that  fupport  a mound, 
Cnfigned  with  a plain  crafs.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  arc  both  of  the  fume  form?  and  confiit  of  eight 
arched  dradem*.  rifing  from  a marquis’s  coronet,  which 
conjoin  at  the  top  under  a mound  cnfigned  with  a crofs- 
bottony.  • 

The  crowns  of  mod  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  Hones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  frtfnHs,  and  clofed  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems* 
fupportirg  a mound,  fimnonnted  of  a crots. 

The  Great  Turk  (4)  Hears  over  bis  arms  a tur- 
bnnd,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two 
coronets,  the  firft  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical 
points  heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  upper- 
mod  is  furmounted  with  crcfccnta. 

The  Pope,  or  btfhop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him* 
felf  a Tiara  (n°5.),  or  long  cap  of  golden  doth,  from 
which  hang  two  pendants  embroidevtd  ami  fringed  at 
the  ends t/em:e  of  erodes  of  gold.  This  cap  is  inclofcd 
by  three  marquis's  coronets ; and  has  on  its  top  a 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  is  a crofs  of  tire  (fine,  which 
crofs  is  forr.ctrmcs  reprefented  fcjr  engravers  and  pain- 
ters pometted,  rccrofled,  flowery,  or  plain. — It  is 
a difficult  matter  to  afeertain  the  time  when  tbefe 
haughty  prelates  a (Turned  the  three  forementioned  co- 
ronets. A patched  up  fuccefiion  of  the  bcly  pontiffs, 
engraved  and  puMiffied  a few  years  ago  by  order  of 
Clement  Xl  II.  the  late  Pope,  for  the  edification  of 
his  good  fubje&t  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  repte- 
ftnts  Marcellos,  who  was  chofen  bilhcp  of  Rome  anno 
310,  and  all  bis  fucccffora,  adorned  with  fuch  a cap  : 
but  it  appears,  from  very  good  authority,  that  Boni- 
t free  VI 1 1.  who  was  elected  into  the  fee  of  Rome  anno 
U95.  fir  ft  compaffed  his  cap  with  a coronet ; Bene- 
dict XU.  in  1335,  added  a fecond  to  it;  and  John 
XX HI.  in  1411,  a third  ; with  a view  to  indicate  by 
them,  that  the  Pope  is  the  fovereign  pricH,  the  fupreme 
judge,  and  the  folc  legiflator  emongft  Chriitian*. 

Sect.  II.  0/ Coronet t . 

Thf.  Coronet  of  the  prince' of  Wales,  or  eldeft.  fen 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (n  7.),  was  anciently  a 
circle  of  gold  fet  round  with  four  crcffcs-paUee,  an  d as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  ; but  fince  the  reftora- 
tion,  it  has  been  elefed  with  one  arch  only,  adorned 
with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a mound  and  crufs, 
and  bordered  with  ctminc  like  the  king’s. 

Bcfidrs  the  aforefatd  coronet,  bis  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales  has  another  diftinguifliing  mark  of 
honour,  peculiar  to  lumfelf,  called  by  the  vulgar  the 
prime' t arm j,  via.  A plume  of  three  oftrich'fcathcrs, 
with  an  ancient  coronet  of  a prince  of  Walts.  Under 
it,  in  a fcroll,  i»  this  motto,  A b Dknt  which  in  the 
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German  or  old  Saxon  language  fignifies  “ I ferve  Crn  :r?  . 
(fee  n°6).  This  device  wa*  at  firft  taken  by  Edward  * 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  !l*uk  prime, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Crcflc,  in  1346,  where  ha- 
ring with  his  own  hand  killed  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
be  took  from  his  head  fuch  a plume,  and  put  it  0:1  hii 
own. 

The  coronet  of  all  the  immediate  funs  and  bro- 
thers of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  ija  circle  of  gold, 
bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  t:p  with  four  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  as  many  erodes- patter  alternate,  (fee  n=S). 

— The  particular  and  diflinguifhfng  fotm  of  fuch  co- 
ronets as  arc  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  b!  iod* 
royal,  is  deferibed  and  fettled  in  a grant  of  Charles  II. 
the  13th  of  hi*  reign. 

The  coronet  of  the  princeffes  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
circle  cf  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened 
up  with  erotics- pat  tee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  ftrawbciry 
leaves  alternate  ( u°  9.);  whereas  a prince’s  coronet  has 
only  (ieure-dc-li*  and  crofics* 

A duke’s  coronet  is  a circle  of  gold  bordered  with 
ermine,  enriched  with  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  and 
fet  round  with  eight  large  lira  wherry  or  paiflcy  leaves; 

(»*  10). 

A marquis’s  coronet  is  a circle  of  gold,  bordered 
with  ermine,  fet  round  with  four  ftravtbcny  leaves, 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  of  equal 
height,  alternate ; (n*ii). 

An  earl’s  coronet  is  a circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  points 
or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  large  pearls, 
and  are  placed  alternately'  with  as  many  ftraw  berry - 
leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  than  the  leaves  ; 

K >*); 

A vifcount’s  coronet  differs  from  the  preceding  ones 
as  being  only  a circle  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine, 
with  large  pearls  fet  clofc  together  on  the  rim,  with- 
out any  limited  number,  which  is  his  prerogative  above 
the  baron,  who  is  limited  ; (fee  n°  13). 

A baron’s  coronet,  (nc  14),  which  was  granted 
by  king  Charles  II.  is  formed  with  fix  pearls  fet  at 
equal  diftance  on  a gold  circle,  bordered  with  ermine, 
four  of  which  only  arc  feen  cn  engravings,  painting?, 
flee,  to  (how  he  is  inferior  to  the  viicount. 

'Hie  eldeft  Tons  of  peer?,  above  the  degree  of  a 
baron,  bear  their  father’*  arms  and  fjppcrtcr*  u-itli  a 
label,  and  ufc  the  coronet  appertaining  to  thtir  fathci’* 
ft  con  d title  ; and  rll  the  younger  foil*  btar  their  atm* 
with  proper  differences,  but  ufc  no  coronet*. 

As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
quite  like  thst  of  other  potentates,  fo  do  moll  of  the 
coronet*  of  foreign  noblor.cn  differ  a little  ftem  thofe 
of  the  Britilh  nobility  : a*  for  example,  the  coronet  cf 
a French  tail  is  a circle  of  gold  with  18  pearls  let  on 
the  brim  of  it ; a French  vifccunt’s  coronet  is  a 
circle  of  gold  only  enamelled,  charged  with  four  large 
pearls ; and  a French  baron’s  ccionet  is  a circle  cf 
gold  enamelled  and  bound  about  with  a double  brace- 
let of  pearly  and  theft*  coronets  are  only  ufed  on 
French  noblemen*  coats-of-arms,  and  not  worn  on 
their  hind?,  a*  the  Britifli  noblemen  and  their  ladici 
d;>  at  the  king’s  coronation* 

Sect.  HI.  Of 'Mitres, 

Tjtt  archbifhr.ps  and  bifliops  of  England  aud  Irt- 
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Helmet*-  land  place  a mitre  ever  tlicir  coats- of- arms.  It  is  a 
*- r. ' ' * round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from  which 
hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends ; with  this 
difference,  that  the  bifiiop’s  mitre  is  only  furrounded 
with  a fillet  of  gold,  fet  with  precious  Hones,  (fee 
fig.  *3.  n°6).  whereas  the  archbilhop's  iffues  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  fee  fig.  20.  n3  15). 

This  ornament,  with  other  raafquerade  garments, 
is  Hill  worn  by  all  the  archbifhops  and  biihops  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  officiate  with  folcm- 
nity  ; but  it  is  never  ufed  in  England,  otherwife  than 
on  coats-of-arms,  as  before  mentioned. 


SiCT.IV.  Of  Helmets, 

The  Helmet  was  formerly  worn  as  a defenfive  wea- 
pon, to  cover  the  bearer's  head  ; and  is  now  placed 
over  a coat-of-arms  as  its  chief  ornament,  and  the 
true  mark  of  gentility.  There  are  fevcral  forts,  di- 
ilinguifhcd,  iff,  by  the  matter  they  arc  made  off 
idly,  by  their  form  ; and,  jdly,  by  their  pofitioo. 

iff,  As  to  the  matter  they  are,  or  rather  were, 
made  of:  The  helmets  of  fovereigns  were  ofburnilhed 
gold  damalked  ; thofe  of  psinces  and  lords,  of  filvcr 
figured  with  gold  ; thofe  of  knights,  of  Heel  adorned 
with  filver;  and  thofe  of  private  gentlemen,  of  polifhed 
Heel. 

adly.  As  to  their  form  : Thofe  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  are  open- 
faced  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  ban  ferve*  to 
diHinguifh  the  bearers  quality;  that  is,  the  helmet  ap- 
propriated to  the  dukes  and  marquifes  is  different 
from  the  king's,  by  having  a bar  exa&ly  in  the  middle, 
and  two  on  each  fide,  making  but  five  bars  in  all,  (fee 
fig.  21.  n°  1).  whereas  the  king's  helmet  has  fix  bars, 
viz.  three  on  each  fide,  (ibid.  n°  7*)  The  other 
grated  helmet  with  four  bars  is  common  to  all  degrees 
of  peerage  under  a marquis.  The  open  faced  helmet 
without  bars  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  The  clofe 
helmet  is  for  all  cfquircs  and  gentlemen. 

jdly.  Their  pofition  is  alfo  looked  upon  as  a mark 
of  diitin&ion.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs 
to  fovercign  princes.  The  grated  helmet  in  profile 
is  common  to  all  degrees  of  peerage.  The  helmet 
Handing  dirett  without  bars,  and  the  beaver  a little 
open,  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  Lafily,  the  fidc- 
(Unding  helmet,  with  the  beaver  clofe,  is  the  way  of 
wearing  it  amongft  cfquircs  and  gentlemen.  Sec 
it®  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  inferted  in  fig.  21.  Ornaments . 

Sect.  V.  Of  Manltmgi. 

Mantling*  arc  pieces  of  cloth  jagged  or  cut  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  which  now-a-days  ferve  as  an  orna- 
ment for  efcutchcons.  They  were  the  ancient  cover- 
ings of  helmets,  to  prefeive  them,  or  the  bearer,  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  ill 
confequenccs  of  their  too  much  dazzling  the  eye  in 
action.  But  Guitlim  very  judicioufly  obfetves,  that 
their  fhape  mufl  have  undergone  a great  altera- 
tion fincc  they  have  been  out  of  ufe,  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  termed Jtwijbwgt  than  mant- 
ling. See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmets  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  21. 

The  French  heralds  allure  us,  that  thefe  mantling* 
were  originally  no  other  than  fhort  coverings  which 
commanders  wore  over  their  helmets,  and  that,  going 
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into  battles  with  them,  they  often,  on  their  coming  Chapeau** 
away,  brought  them  back  in  a ragged  manner,  oc- 
cafiooed  by  the  many  cuts  they  had  received  on  their  *c' 
heads : and  therefore  the  more  hacked  they  were,  the  ’ 
more  honourable  they  were  accounted  ; as  our  colours 
in  time  of  war  arc  the  more  efieemed  for  having  been 
/hot  through  in  many  places. 

Sometimes  (kins  of  besHs,  as  lions,  bears,  &c.  were 
thus  borne,  to  make  the  bearer  look  more  terrible  ; 
and  that  gave  occafiou  to  the  doubling  of  mandingt 
with  furs. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Chapeaux. 

A Chapeau  is  an  ancient  hat,  or  rather  cap,  of  dig- 
nity worn  by  dukes,  generally  fcarlet-coloured  velvet  on 
the  oulfidc,  lined  and  turned  up  with  fur  ; of  late 
frequently  to  be  met  with  above  an  helmet,  itiHcad  of 
a wreath,  under  gentlemens  and  noblemens  creffs. 
Heretofore  they  were  feldom  to  be  found,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  ; but  by  the  grants  of 
Robert  Cooke,  Clarcncicux,  and  other  fucceeding 
heralds,  thefe,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  families,  who  yet  claim 
not  above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  repre- 
fentatiun  of  the  chapeau,  try.  fig.  21. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  IVreaths. 

The  Wreath  is  a kind  of  roll  made  of  two  (kains 
of  filk  of  different  colours  twilled  together,  which  an- 
cient knights  wore  as  a head -d  re  Is  when  equipped 
for  tournaments.  The  colours  of  the  filk  arc  always 
taken  from  the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained 
in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  bearer.  They  are  Hill  ac- 
counted as  one  of  the  leffer  onraments  of  efcutchcons, 
and  are  placed  between  the  helmet  and  the  crcll ; (fee 
fig.  21.  n°  6 ) . In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  af- 
tn,  no  man,  who  was  under  the  degree  of  a knight, 
had  his  crefi  fet  on  a wreath  ; but  this,  like  other  pre- 
rogatives, has  been  unhinged  fo  far,  that  every  body 
now -a  days  wears  a wreath. 

Sect.  VIII.  OfCnfit. 

The  Crefi  is  the  highefi  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
a coat-of-arms.  It  is  called  crefi , from  the  Latin  word 
erijlat  which  fignifies  comb  or  tuft,  fuch  as  many 
birds  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the  peacock,  phea- 
fant,  Stc.  in  allufion  to  the  place  ou  which  it  is  fixed. 

Crcfis  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  be- 
caufe  they  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  by  fuch  as  were  advanced  to  fume  fuperior  military 
command,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  cli- 
fiinguifiicd  in  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their 
men  if  difperfed  ; but  they  are  at  prefect  considered 
as  a mere  ornament.  The  creft  is  frequently  a part 
either  of  the  fupporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the 
rfcuicheon.  Thus  the  crcll  of  the  royal  atchicvement 
of  Great  Britain  is  a 44  Lion  guardant  crown’d,*'  as 
may  be  fecn  in  fig.  21.  n*  7.  The  crefi  of  Fiance  is 
a double  Fleur  dc-lucc."  Out  of  the  many  creffs 
borrowed  from  fupporters,  are  the  following,  viz. 

The  duke  of  Montagu’s,  44  A Griffon’s  head  coup'd 
Or,  back’d  and  wing’d  Sable  ;**  the  maiquis  of  Rock- 
ingham’s, 44  A Griffon’s  head  argent,  gorg’d  with 
a ducal  coronet the  carl  of  Wclimorcland’s ; 44  A 
Bull's  head  Argent,  py’d  Sable,  armed  Or  ; and  lord 
4 Arclwr's 
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Of  the  Archer's,  which  is,  H Out  of  a mural  crown  Or,  a 
Serai],  fcc.  Wyvern’s  head  Argent.’*  There  are  feveral  indances  of 
' crcds  that  are  relative  to  alliance*,  employments,  or 

names;  and  which  on  that  account  have  been  changed. 

Sict.  IX.  Of  the  Scroll. 

The  Scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  crcd, 
containing  a motto,  or  fhort  fentence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  the  bearings ; or  to  the  bearer’s  name,  as  in  the 
two  following  induces.  The  motto  of  the  noble 
earl  of  Chotmondcley  is,  CaJJis  tutiffima  virtue ; i.  c. 

44  Virtue  is  the  fafed  helmet on  account  of  the  hel- 
met in  the  coat  of  arms.  The  motto  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Fortefcuc  is,  Forte  feutum  fahu  durum  ; i.  e. 
44  A drong  fiiield  it  the  fafety  of  the  commanders 
•Unding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family.  Some- 
times it  has  reference  to  neither,  but  exprefles  fome- 
thing  divine  or  heroic  ; as  that  of  the  earl  of  Scarbo- 
rough, which  is,  Murut  areas  confeientia  fana  / i.  e. 
44  A good  confcicncc  is  a wall  of  brafs.”  Others  areznig- 
matical ; as  that  of  the  royal  achievement,  which  is 
Dieu  et  won  drrit,  ».  e.  44  God  and  my  right in- 
troduced by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  when  he  aflumed 
the  arms  and  title  of  king  cf  France , and  began  to 
profecutc  his  claim,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody 
wars,  fatal,  by  turns,  to  both  kingdoms  : or  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  which  is  Icb  Dim,  41  I ferve,” 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Mottos,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  fird 
took  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  fome  particular 
occailons,  and  others  appropriated  in  their  dead,  in- 
dances of  which  are  fometimes  met  with  in  the  hidory 
of  families. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Supporters. 

Supporters  are  figures  {landing  on  the  fcroll,  and 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  cfcutcheon  ; they  are  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  feem  to  fupport  or  hold  up  the  (hield. 
The  rife  of  fupporters  is,  by  F.  Mencdrier,  traced  up 
to  ancient  tournaments,  wherein  the  knights  caufed 
their  fhiclds  to  be  carried  by  fervants  or  pages  under 
the  difguife  of  lions,  hears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  ftc. 
who  alfo  held  and  guarded  the  efcutcheons,  which  the 
knights  vcie  obliged  to  expofe  to  public  view  for 
fome  time  before  the  lids  were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  difients  from  this  opinion,  fays,  in 
his  Trcalife  on  the  fcience  of  heraldry , chap.  xxxi.  p.  9 3. 
44  That  the  fird  origin  and  ufc  of  them  was  from  the 
cudom  which  ever  was,  arid  is,  of  leading  fuch  as  are 
inverted  with  any  great  honour  to  the  prince  who 
confers  it : thus,  wl.cn  any  man  is  created  a duke, 
nvirqnif,  or  knight  of  the  garter,  or  any  other  order, 
he  is  fupported  by,  and  led  to  the  prince  betwixt,  two 
of  the  quality,  and  fo  receives  from  him  the  fymbols 
of  that  honour  ; and  in  remembrance  of  that  folemnity, 
his  arms  are  thereafter  fupported  by  any  two  crea- 
tures he  choofts.”  Supporters  have  formerly  been 
taken  from  fuch  animals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the 
fhields,  and  fometimes  they  have  been  chofen  as  bear- 
ing (time  all u lion  to  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  arms 
they  are  made  to  fupport.  The  fupporters  of  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  fincc  king  James  the  firft’s 
•cceflion  to  the  throne,  are  a Lion  rampant  guardtjnt 
crowned  Or,  on  the  dexter fide,  and  an  Unicorn  Urgent, 
crowiud,  armed , u nguled,  maned  and  gorged  with  an  an - 
Vou  VIII.  Part  II. 
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tique  Crown , to  which  a chain  is  affixed,  all  Or,  on  the  Of 
finhler  ; as  it  appears  by  fig.  xxi.  n°  7.  Supporters. 

This  lad  figure  reprefents  the  coat-of-anms  of  the  ' - 

king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  royal  achievement,  as 
it  has  been  marfliallcd  fince  the  acccflion  of  king 
George  I.  in  *714,  and  is  blazoned  as  follows,  viz. 

ARMS.  Quarterly,  in  the  frf  grand  quarter  Gules , 
three  Lions  rampant  guar  da  nt  in  pale  Or,  the  imperial 
enfigns  of  England  ; impaled  with  Or,  a Lion  rampant, 
within  a double  treffure  flowery  and  counter  flowery  Gules, 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  The  fecund  is  Axure,  three 
Fleurs  de  lis  Or,  the  arms  of  France.  The  third  is  A - 
xure,  a Harp  Or,  fringed  Argent,  the  enfign  of  Ireland. 

The  fourth  grand  quarter  is  Gules,  two  Lions  paffant 
guardant  in  pale  Or,  for  Brunfwick  ; impaled  with  Or 
femte  of  Hearts  proper , a Lion  rampant  Azure , for  Lu- 
nenburgh  ; with  grafted  in  bafe  Gules , a Horfe  current 
Argent,  for  ancient  Saxony ; and  in  a Jhitld  furtout 
Gules , the  Crown  of  Charlemagne  Or,  as  arch-treafurer 
of  the  empire  ; the  whole  within  a Garter,  inferibei 
with  this  motto , Horn  soit  qui  mal  y pensk,  as  fo- 
vercign  of  that  noble  order,  given  by  the  founder  king 
Edward  ILL 

C RES  l\  On  a Helmet  full-faced,  grated  and  fur - 
mounted  of  a Crown,  a Lion  guardant  crowned  Or  ; the 
mart  lings  of  the  lajl,  and  lining  Ermine. 

SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter fide  a Li^n  ram- 
pant guarded  Or,  crowned  as  the  Cref.  On  the  Sinifer- 
Jxde  an  Unicorn  Argent , crowned,  armed,  maned,  and  tnt- 
gultd  Or,  gorged  with  an  antiaur  Crown  / a Chain  affixed 
thereto,  refining  over  the  back,  and  puffing  over  the  hind 
legs  of  the  lajl , bath  Jlanding  on  a Scroll  inferibed  with  this 
motto,  Dieu  it  MON  DROIT,  from  which  iffue  the  two 
Royal  Badges  of  his  Mojefy's  chief  Dominions,  vix,  on 
the  Dexter  Jitte  a Rofe  party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules , 
failed  and  leaved  proper  for  England  ; and  on  the  Sini- 
fer  fde  a Thifle  proper,  for  Scotland  ; being  fo  adorn- 
ed by  king  James  I.  upon  his  fucceeding  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  As  king  of  Scotland,  he  bore  two  uni- 
corns,  as  above,  for  his  fupporters ; but  upon  the 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  England,  1603,  he  intro- 
duced one  of  the  above  fupporten  on  the  finifter-fide 
of  the  royal  atchievement,  and  which  continues  to 
this  day. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bearing  coats- of*  arras 
fupported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldrical  rules  of 
England,  the  prerogative,  id,  Of  thofe  called  1 while* 
majores,  viz.  dukes  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  and 
barons  ; id,  Of  all  knights  of  the  garter,  though  they 
fhould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons  ; 3d,  Of  knights 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a grant 
of  fupporters.  And,  laltly,  of  fuch  knights  as  the 
king  choofea  to  bedow  this  honour  upon  ; as  in  the  in- 
ttance  of  Sir  Andicw  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Fountain  being  then  his  fecrctary  ; and  on  his 
return  to  England,  king  William  granted  him  fup- 
porters to  his  arms,  viz.  two  Griffons  Gules  and  Or, 

In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  dans  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  fupporters  ; alfo  the  baro- 
nets. But  by  ad  of  parliament,  10th  September 
167a,  none  are  allowed  to  ufc  cither  arms  or  fupport- 
ers, under  a penalty  and  confiscation  of  all  moveables 
whareon  arms  are  put,  without  the  lord  Lyon’B  au- 
thority. 

3 M CHAP. 
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RnWnf  CHAP.  V. 

Heraldry. 

*— v — - Of  the  Rules  or  Laws  of  Heraldry. 

Thi  fcvcral  cfcutcheons,  tin&nrcs,  charges,  *and 
ornaments  of  coat*  of  arms,  and  their  va>iou»  proper- 
ties. b«inc  now  explained  ; it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fubjom  fitch  rules  for  blazoning  the  fame,  a*  the  an- 
cient uiage  aud  laws  of  heraldry  have  eflabUJhed  a- 
mouglt  us. 

I.  The  frjl  and  moll  general  rule  is,  to  exprefs 
one’s  felf  in  propir  term?,  fo  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ought  to  be  fpecified,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concife  without  tautology  ; as  in  Ex.  xiv. 
p.  44.6.  and  atfo  in  Ex.  ix.  p.  453.  wherein  thefe 
cxprciTion*.  t/  the  Field , or  of  the  Firji,  prevent  the  re- 
petition of  the  forementiotted  ;inCturc. 

II.  One  mutt  begin  with  the  tincture  of  the  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the’  principal  charges  which  pof- 
fefa  the  molt  honourable  place  in  the  Ihicld,  fuch  as 
Kefs,  Chcvcron,  &c.  always  naming  that  charge  firll 
which  lies  next  and  immediately  upon  the  field  ; as  in 
Ex.  xv.  p.  451. 

III.  After  naming  the  tindure  of  the  field,  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you 
mutt  fpecify  their  attributes,  and  afterwards  their  metal 
or  colour,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  p.  4)8. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  fome  one 
figure,  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a Feb, 
Chcvcron,  Crofl,  See.  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  is  placed,  with 
one  of  thefe  expreffious.^rr/s*/,  or  over  all , as  in  Ex- 
ample xx.  p.  449. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  fuch  ordinaries  as  are  plain, 
the  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficicnt ; but  if  an  ordi- 
nary fhould  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  lines  men- 
tioned above,  its  form  mull  be  fpecified  ; that  is, 
whether  it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  &c.  as  in  Ex.  i.  ii. 
iii.  See.  p.  446. 

VI.  When  a principal  figure  poffefles  the  centre  of 
the  field,  its  petition  is  not  to  be  expreffed  : or  (which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  when  a bearing  is  named, 
without  fpecifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then 

• it  is  undcrilood  to  poffcfs  the  middle  of  the  fhield  ; as 
in  Ex.  xv.  p.  459. 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  liars 
mull  be  fpccificd  when  mure  than  five  ; and  alfo  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  mull  be  men- 
tioned as  fuch,  to  diilinguilh  it  from  what  is  plain  ; as 
in  Ex.  xiii-  and  xiv.  p.  457. 

VIII.  When  a ray  of  the  fun,  or  other  fmglc  figure, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  cfcutchcon  than  the 
centre,  the  point  it  iffues  from  mull  be  named ; as  in 
Ex.  iii.  p.  457.  col.  1. 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plant?,  fruits, 
birds,  &c.  is  no  otberwife  to  be  exprefied  in  blazon- 
ing but  by  the  word  proper , as  in  Exam.  ii.  vii. 
p.  459  : but  if  difcoloured,  that  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colour,  it  mull,  be  particularized ; as  in 
Ex.  i.  ii.  See.  p.  458. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a field,  and  their  po- 
(ition  is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,  they  are  al- 
ways undcrilood  to  be  placed  two  above,  and  one  be- 
low ; as  fig.  xxii.  n°  3. 

XI.  When  there  arc  many  figures  of  the  fame  fjtc- 
cica  borne  in  a coat- of- arms,  their  number  mull  be 
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obferved  as  they  Hand,  and  diftinAly  exprefied  { as  in  MarfluU 
Ex.  i.  p.460.  ling. 

But  ior  the  better  undemanding  of  this  laft  rule,  we  " 
have  infcrtol  examples  of  the  different  difpofition s of 
figure**  wherein  they  are  properly  reprefented  ; viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Fefs,  dec.  See 
fig.  xxii.  ny  1 and  2. 

Three,  may  be  2 and  1,  as  alfo  in  bend,  dec.  See 
n°3  and  4. 

Four,  arc  placed  2 and  2,  or  cantoned,  as  in 

d°F 

Five,  1,  3,  1,  in  Croft ; or  2,  1,  2,  in  Saltier.  See 
n°  6 and  7. 

Six,  3,  2,  i,  ia  Pile;  or  2,  2,  2,  Paleways.  Sec 
n°  8 and  9.  • 

Fight.  in  Orle,  or  on  a B ordure.  See  n°  to. 

AW,  3,  3,  3,  Barways ; or  3,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile. 

See  n°  1 1 and  1 2. 

Ten,  4,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile ; or  elfe  4,  2,  4,  Barways. 

See  11  13  and  14. 

Twelve,  are  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.  See  n°  13. 

There  arc  other  politions  called  irregular ; as  for 
rxamplc,  when  three  figures  which  are  naturally  placed 
2 and  i,  are  difpofed  1 and  2,  Sec.  It  mull  atfo  be 
obferved,  tint  when  the  field  is  llrewed  with  the  fame 
figures,  this  is  exprefied  by  the  word  feme t but,  ac- 
cording to  a French  armorill’i  opinion,  if  the  figures 
ftrewed  on  the  field  are  whole  ones,  it  mull  be  denoted 
by  the  words  fane  nomhre  ; whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
cut  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  cfcutchcon,  the  word 
femee  or  ft  mi  is  then  to  be  uled. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Marshalling  Coats -of -arms. 

By  mar/halfing  coata-of-arms,  is  to  be  undcrilood 
the  art  of  difpofing  divert  of  them  in  one  cfiutchcoa, 
and  of  diftributing  their  contingent  ornaments  in  proper 
places. 

Various  caufcs  may  occafion  arms  to  be  thus  con- 
joined, which  J.  Guiiiim  compriics  under  two  heads, 
viz.  mamfrfi  and  ohfiure. 

What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
manifejl  caufcs  in  the  marihafimg  of  coau-oi-arms,  are 
fuch  a^  betoken  marriages,  or  a iovereign’s  gift,  grant- 
ed cither  through  the  fpecial  favour  ot  the  prince,  or 
for  fome  eminent  (ervices*  Concerning  marriages  it  ia 
to  be  obferved. 

I.  When  the  coats  of-armt  of  a married  couple, 
defeended  of  didiult  families,  are  10  be  put  together 
in  one  cfcutchcon,  the  field  of  their  rcfpeCiive  arms  is 
conjoined  Paleways,  and  blazoned  parted  per  Pale,  Ba- 
ron and  Femme , two  coats  ; firji,  &£•  In  which  calc  the 
baron’s  arms  aic  always  to  be  placed  on  the  dtxtcr-fide,  F!»re 
and  the  femme’s  arms  on  the  finiHcr-fide,  as  in  no  t CCXXXIll 
and  2,  fig.  xxiii.  Of  arms  maty  tailed,  which  are, 

1.  The  coat  of-arms  of  the  rev.  Edward  Barnard, 

D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  hi*  majeily,  pruvod  of 
Eton-collcgc,  canon  of  Wmdfor,  &c.  impaled  with  that 
of  S.  Hagatt,  his  laic  fpoule. 

2.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Dampier, 

I).  !).  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majciiy,  piebtudary 
of  Durham,  canon  of  Wiodfor,  See.  impaled  with  that 
of  F.  Walker,  his  fpoule. 

If  a widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  prefent 

wife’s 
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wife’s  arms  are,  according  to  G.  I-cigh,  “ to  be  both 
, kpK‘  placed  on  the  (miller -fide,  in  the  efcutchcon  with  his 

- ’ own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  firft  wife's  coat  (hall 

(land  on  the  Chief,  and  the  fecond  on  the  Bafe  ; or 
he  may  fet  them  both  in  Pale  with  his  own,  the  firft 
wife’s  coat  next  to  himfclf,  and  his  fecond  outermoft. 
If  he  fhould  marry  a third  wife,  then  the  two  firft 
matches  fha.ll  ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  third  (hall 
have  the  whole  Bafe.  And  if  he  take  a fourth  wife, 
fhe  muft  participate  one- half  of  the  Bafe  with  the 
third  wife,  and  fo  will  they  feern  to  be  fo  many  coats 
quartered.”  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
forms  of  impaling  are  meant  of  hereditary  coats, 
whereby  the  hulhand  (lands  in  expectation  of  having 
the  hereditary  potfeflions  of  his  wife  united  to  his 
patrimony. 

II.  In  the  arms  of  femmes  joined  to  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  which 
they  were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  fuch  women  muft 
be  ioferted. 

III.  If  a coat-of-arms  that  has  a Bordure  be  im- 
paled with  another,  as  bjr  marriage,  then  the  Bordure 
muft  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  iidc  of  the  arms  next 
the  centre. 

IV.  The  perfon  that  marries  an  heirefs,  in  dead  of 
impaling  his  arms  with  thofe  of  his  wife,  is  to  bear 
them  in  an  efcutchcon  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
fhield,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  baronet’s  badge 

Fig-  xxiii.  »®  marfhalled  in  nc  3 and  which,  on  account  of  its 
fhowing  forth  his  pretenfion  to  her  eftate,  is  called  an 
efcutchcon  of  pretence,  and  is  blazoned  fur l out,  i.  e. 
over-all,  as  in  the  efcutchcon  borne  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  royal  achievement.  But  the  children  are 
to  bear  the  hereditary  coat-of-arms  of  their  father 
and  mother  quarterly,  which  denotes  a fixed  inheritance, 
And  fo  iranfnm  them  to  pofterity.  The  full  and  fourth 
quarters  generally  contain  the  father’s  arms,  and  the 
fecond  and  third  the  mother’s  ; except  the  heirs  (hould 
derive  not  only  their  cilatc,  but  alfo  their  title  and  dig- 
nity, from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arms  may  be  fet  afide  of  one  another  in  two 
feparate  efcutchcons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery, 
and  the  lady’s  arms  ornamented  according  to  her  title; 
fee  0^4  and  5,  which  reprefent  the  coats  of-aims  of  Gen. 
C.  Montagu,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  vifeountefs 
Grand  ifou. 

VI.  Archbifltops  and  biftiops  impale  their  arms 
differently  from  the  fort- mentioned  coats,  in  giving 
the  place  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter- Ode,  to  the 
arms  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  rxprtrffed  in  n®  6, 
which  reprefent#  the  coat-of-arms  of  Dr  Phillip  Yonge, 
lord  bilhop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  obferved  of  the 
above  prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their  aims  parted 
per  Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joiued  to  their  cathedral 
church  in  a fort  of  fpiritual  marriage. 

With  refpedi  to  fuch  armorial  cniigns  as  the  fove- 
reign  thinks  fit  to  augment  a coat  of  srms  with,  they 
may  be  marfhalled  various  ways,  v.%  may  be  fecn  by 
the  arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  inferted  in 
fig.  viii.  n9  19.  and  the  example  contained  ill  tig.  xii. 
n°  1 1. 

To  thofe  augmentations  may  be  added,  id,  The 
baronet’s  mark  of  diltiu&iou,  or  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi-  Mir  Uni- 
tary iu  the  male  line  by  king  James  I.  who  erected  tlp**  . 

this  dignity  on  the  2 ad  of  May  1611,  in  the  9th  ’ r 

year  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a plantation 
irr  the  fore-mentioned  province.  1 his  mark  is  Ar- 
gent, a fnfler  Hand  couped  at  the  fVrifi,  and  erefled 
Gules  ; which  may  be  borne  either  in  a canton,  or  in 
an  efcutchcon,  as  will  bell  fuit  the  figures  of  the  arms. 

Sec  fig.  xxiii.  n?  3.  which  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayne,  of  Kirk-harlc,  Northumber- 
land, and  are  thus  blazoned  : £>uarter!y,  Sable  and 
Argent , a plain  Croft  counter -quartered  of  the  Field. 

The  Crcft, — A Laurel-tree  couped,  two  branchet  fprouT- 
ing  out  proper,  and  fixed  to  //v  lower  part  thereof  with 
a Bell  Gules,  edged  and  buckled  Or.  This,  according  to 
tradition  in  the  family,  was  granted  for  fome  worthy 
adion  in  the  field. 

idly,  The  ancient  and  rcfpectablc  badge  of  the 
mod  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  inftituted  by  king 
Edward  III.  1349,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign;  and 
which,  ever  fmee  its  inftittition,  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a great  honour  bellowed  on  the  noblell  perfons  of 
this  nation  and  other  countries.  This  honourable 
augmentation  is  made  to  furround,  as  with  a garter, 
the  arms  of  fuch  knights,  and  is  inferibed  with  this 
motto,  Hunt  foit  qui  mat  y penfe : See  n*  7.  which 
reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  grace  the  duk^of 
Montaga,  earl  of  Cardigan,  baron  Brudenel  of  Stan- 
ton-Wivi],  conftahle  and  lieutenant  of  Windfor-caftlc, 
knight  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  prefident  of  St  Luke’s  Hofpital,  and 
F.  R.  S. 

This  nobleman,  whole  arms  were  Argent,  a Cheve - 
ran  Gules  between  three  Mortons  proper,  has,  fincc  the 
dcccafc  of  John  duke  of  Montagu,  taken  the  name  and 
arms  of  Montagu,  on  account  of  his  being  married  to 
lady  Mary  Montagu,  youngcll  daughter  and  one  of  the 
co-heireffes  of  his  grace. 

So  far  the  caufes  for  marthalling  divers  arms  in  one 
(hteld,  &c.  are  tnanifrfl.  As  to  fuch  as  are  called  oi- 
feure , that  is,  when  coats-of-arms  are  marflulled  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be  given 
why  they  are  fo  conjoined,  they  muft  be  left  to  heralds 
to  explain,  as  being  the  propcrcil  perfons  to  unfold 
thefe  and  other  myfterici  of  this  fcicnce. 

CHAP.  VII. 

(^Funeral  Escutcheons, 

Afjbi  having  treated  of  the  effential  parts  of  the 
coats- of- arms,  of  the  various  charges  and*  ornaments 
ufually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attributes  and  difpo- 
filions.  and  of  the  rules  for  blazoning  and  marshalling 
them,  we  (hall  next  deferibe  the  fcvcral  funeral  efeut- 
cheoc.s,  ufually  called  hatchments;  whereby  may  he 
known,  after  any  perfon’s  deccale,  what  rank  either  he 
or  (he  held  when  Kving ; and  if  it  be  a gentleman’s 
hatchment,  whether  he  was  a bachelor,  mairied  man, 
or  widower,  with  the  like  di  (Unctions  for  gentle- 
women. 

The  hatchment,  N°».  reprefents  fuch  as  are  af-  l*1*'* 
fixed  to  the  fronts  of  houfes,  when  auy  of  the  no- 
bilily  and  gentry  dies;  the  anas  therein  being  thofe  ®’ 
of  a private  geutkmau  jnd  his  wife  pa- ted  per  pate; 
the  dexter- fide,  which  ih  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for 
3 M 2 the 
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Or  Ffict  the  hufhanJ  ; laving  the  ground  without  the  efcut- 
^ chccat.  black,  denotes  the  min  to  he  dead  5 and  the 

v ground  on  the  finiftcr-fide  bring  white,  fignifies  that 
the  wife  is  living,  which  is  alfo  drmunftraied  by  the 
final!  hatchment,  n1,  2.  which  is  hrre  depicted  with- 
out mantling,  helmet,  and  call,  for  pcilpicuity’s  fake 
onlv 

When  a marrhd  gentlewoman  dies  firft,  the  hatch- 
ment is  difttnguiftied  by  a contrary  colour  from  the 
former  5 that  ift,  the  arms  on  the  finifter  fide  have  the 
ground  without  the  efeutcheon  black  ; whereas  thole 
on  the  dexter  fide,  for  her  furviving  hutband,  are  upi.n 
a white  ground ; the  hatchment  of  a gentlewoman  is, 
moreover,  differenced  by  a cherub  over  the  arms  in- 
ftcad  of  a ere  ft.  Sre  n°  3. 

When  a bachelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depi&cd 
(ingle  or  quartered,  with  a croft  over  them,  but  never 
impaled  as  the  two  firft  arc,  and  all  the  ground  with- 
out the  efeutcheon  is  alfo  black.  See  a°  4 

When  a maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  1 
lozenge,  may  be  finglc  or  quartered,  as  thofc  of  a 
bachelor  t but,  inftead  of  a creft,  have  a cherub  over 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  cfcotchcon  is  alfo 
black.  See  0°$. 

When  a widower  dies,  his  arms  are  reprefented  im- 
puted With  thofe  of  his  deceafcd  wife,  having  a helmet, 
mantling,  and  creft  over  them,  and  all  the  ground  with- 
out the  efeutcheon  black.  See  n 6. 

When  a widow  dies,  her  arms  are  alfo  reprcfcotcd 
impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deceafcd  hulbind,  but  in* 
doled  in  a kuenge,  and,  inftead  of  a creft,  a cherub  is 
placed  over  them  ; all  the  ground  without  the  efeut- 
cheon is  alfo  black.  See  nu  7. 

If  a widower  or  bachelor  fhould  happen  to  be  the 
laft  of  his  family,  the  hatchment  is  depi&cd  as  in  n°  (*. 
and  that  of  a maid  or  widow,  whole  family  is  exiin& 
by  her  death,  is  depided  as  in  n°  7.  with  this  diffe- 
rence onljr,  that  a death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  has  conquered 
all. 

By  the  forementioned  rules,  which  are  fomrtimes 
negk&cd  through  the  ignorance  of  illiterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  fight  of  any  hatchment,  what 
branch  of  the  family  is  dead  ; and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  dcgTec  the  deceafcd  perfon 
was  of. 
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The  Came  rules  are  obfenred  with  refpeA  to  the  ef-  Of  fcfccs- 
cutcheons  placed  on  the  hearfc  and  hotfts  ufed  in  pom-  chcons. 
pous  funerals,  except  that  they  are  not  furmounted  with  "w  * 
aoy  creft,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatchments, 
but  are  always  plain.  It  is  oeceffary , however,  in  enfiga 
thofe  of  peers  with  coronets,  and  that  of  a maiden  lady 
with  a knot  of  ribbands. 

In  SttAund,  a funeral  cfcutcheon  not  only  fliowi  forth 
the  arms  and  condition  of  the  defunct,  but  is  alfo  a 
pioof  of  ihc  gentility  of  his  defeent;  and  fuch  ptifons 
fot  whom  this  fpecies  of  cfcutcheon  can  be  made  out, 
are  ltgilly  i milled  to  the  character  of  gentleman  of 
bb*od.  which  is  the  hightft  fpectes  of  gemility.  The 
Eugliih  hatchment  above  dtferibed  exhibits  no  more 
than  a right  to  a coat-of  arms  which  may  be  acquired 
by  purchafe,  and  is  only  the  firft  ftep  towards  efta- 
biifhirtg  gentility  in  a family. 

The  funeral  efeutcheon,  as  exhibited  in  Scotland, 

France,  and  Germany,  is  in  form  of  a lozenge,  above 
fix  feet  fquare,  of  black  cloth  ; in  the  centre  of  which 
is  painted,  in  proper  colours,  the  complete  achieve- 
ment of  the  defunfct,  with  all  its  catciior  ornaments 
and  additional  marks  or  badges  of  honour;  and  round 
the  fides  are  placed  the  iixteen  arms  of  the  families 
from  which  he  derives  his  defeent,  as  far  back  as  the 
randfather’s  grandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  his  genti- 
ty  : they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  grandmothers,  his  four  great- 
grandmothers, and  his  eight  gTcat-grandmothers  mo- 
thers; if  all  tbefe  families  have  acquired  a legal  right 
to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  perfon  whole 
proof  it  is  rouft  be  accounted  complete,  but  not  other- 
wife.  On  the  four  corners  are  placed  mart- heads, 
and  the  initials  of  his  name  and  titles  or  defignation  * 
and  the  black  interlaces  are  fem£e  or  powdered  with 
tears,  as  in  the  figure,  n°  8.  which  is  the  efeutcheon 
of  the  right  boo.  James  5th  earl  of  Balcarras,  chief  of 
the  ancient  furname  of  Lindt fay. 

O11  the  morning  of  the  interment,  one  of  thefe  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  houfc  where  the  deceafcd 
lies  ; and  another  on  the  church  in  which  he  it  to  be 
buried,  which  after  the  burial  is  fixed  above  the  grave. 

The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with  thefe  proofs 
of  gentility,  and  the  horfes  of  the  hearfc  with  the  de- 
funct's arms. 


HER 

tJersldm.  HF.R ALDUS  (Dcfiderius),  in  French  H rrattlt,  a 

' " councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has  given  good 

proofs  of  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works. 
His  Adverfaria  appealed  in  • 599  ; which  little  book, 
if  the  ScaR^trana  may  be  crcdirrd,  he  repented  the 
having  puhliftied.  His  notes  on  Tertullian's  Apology, 
on  Mioutius  Fcclix,  and  on  Arnobius,  have  been  e* 
deemed.  He  alfo  wrote  notes  on  Martial’)-  Epigrams. 
He  difguifed  hiroftlf  under  the  name  of  David  Leidh- 
rtjftrut.  to  write  a political  differ  lit  ion  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  kings,  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry l*V.  He  had  a cnntrovtrfy  with  Salnufius,  Dejurt 
Aitko  ac  Roman;  but  did  not  live  to  finilh  what  he 
had  written  on  that  fubje&.  What  he  had  done, 


H E R 

however,  was  printed  in  1650.  He  died  in  June  1649-  Heraldaa- 
Guy  Patin  fsya,  that  “ he  wtis  looked  upon  as  a very  > J 
learned  man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  fubje&  he 
pitched  on  " Daille,  fpeaking  of  fuch  Protcftant 
writers  as  condemned  the  executing  of  Charles  L king 
of  England.  quotes  the  Pacifique  Royal  en  deni/,  by  Hc- 
raolt.  This  author,  fori  to  our  Dcfidcriut  Herald  us,, 
was  a minifies  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Walloon-church  of  London  under  Cha.  I. 
and  he  was  Co  zealous  a royalift,  that  he  was  forced  to- 
ffy to  France,  toefcapc  the  fury  of  the  commonwealths 
men.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  Rrftoration,. 
and  refumed  bis  ancient  employment  in  the  Walloon- 
5 chuich. 
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Herb  church  at  London  : fome  time  after  which  he  obtain- 
II  cd  a canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbuiy,  and  cn- 

Herbert  j0yr(J  Jt  fill  his  death. 

* ' HERB,  in  botany;  a name  by  which  Linnzus  de- 

nominates that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fr unification. 
It  cotnprehcuds,  1.  The  trunk,  ilalk,  or  ftem.  2. 
The  leaves.  3.  Tholt*  minute  external  parts  called  by 
the  fame  author  the  fulcra  or  fupports  of  plants. 

The  bnds,  or,  as  he  alfo  tetms  them,  the  ivintcr- 
quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 

fit  KB  - Cbri/fopler.  Si  e A CT/CA. 

Hbrh- Robert , (a  fpccict  of  Geranium);  a plant  in 
great  reputation  with  feme  farmers  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  virtues  againll  Aaling  of  blood  and  the 
bloody -flux  in  cattle,  in  which  cafes  it  is  faid  to  be 
the  bed  among  a great  variety  of  means  commonly 
ufed  on  thefe  occanons. 

HERBACEOUS  plants,  are  thofe  which  have 
fucculcnt  flems  or  flalks  that  lie  down  to  the  ground 
every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  thofe  are  annual 
which  perifh  ftem  and  root  and  all  every  year  ; bien- 
nial, which  fubfifl  by  the  roots  two  years ; perennial 
which  arc  perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a fcrics  of 
years,  a new  Hem  being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERBAGE,  in  law,  (ignifie*  the  patture  provided 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle  ; alfo  the  liberty  to  feed 
cattle  in  the  foreft,  or  in  another  perfon’s  ground. 

HERBAL,  flgnifles  a book  that  treats  of  the  claf- 
fes,  genera,  fpccies,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Herbal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufcd  for  what  is  more 
ufually  called  bortus  ftceut.  See  Hortus- 

HER  BE  LOT  (Bartholomew  d’),  a French  writer, 
eminent  for  his  oriental  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1625.  Ravelled  feveral  limes  into  Italy,  where 

he  obtained  the  efleem  of  fome  of  the  mod  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  11.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour  : a library 
being  expofed  to  Talc ‘at  Florence,  the  duke  defired 
him  to  examine  the  manuferipts  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, to  felied  the  bed  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price ; which  being  done,  that  generous  prince  pur- 
chafed  them,  and  made  him  a preient  of  them.  M. 
Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Heibclot’B  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a peuflon  for  him 
of  ^oolivrcs:  he  afterwards  became  fecrctary  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  oriental  languages,  and  royal  profef- 
for  of  the  Syiiac  tongue.  He  died  at  Pans  in  1693. 
Hi 4.  principal  work  is  intitled  Bibkotheyue  Orientate , 
which  he  firft  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
latcd  into  French.  It  is  greatly  ellccmed.  M Her- 
bert's modcity  was  equal  to  his  erudition  ; and  his 
uncommon  abilities  were  accompanied  with  the  utmofl 
probity,  piety,  and  charity,  which  he  pra&ifcd  thro' 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

HERBERT  (.Mary ),  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was 
fitter  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen- 
ry earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  not  only  a lover  of  the 
mufes,  but  a great  cncouragcr  of  polite  literature;  a 
character  not  very  common  among  ladies.  Her  bro- 
ther dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  Arcadia  to 
her,  from  which  circumttance  it  hath  been  called  The 
Cotmtefi  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia . She  translated  a dra- 
matic piece  from  the  French,  intitled  Antonias,  a tra- 
gedy ; though  it  is  faid  Ate  was  afliflcd  by  her  lord’s 


chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter.  Herbert. 
She  alfo  turned  the  pfatms  of  David  into  Engiifli  metre ; > 1 

but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thefe  works  were  ever  punt- 
ed. She  died  in  1621  ; and  an  exalted  chara&er  of 
her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  O/boroc's  memoirs  of 
king  James  I. 

Herbert  (Edward},  lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury  in 
Shropshire,  an  eminent  Engiifli  writer,  was  born  in 
15H1,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  after  \which  he  tra- 
velled, and  at  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath. 

James  I.  fent  him  ambaflador  to  Louis  XIII.  in  behalf 
of  the  Protcftants  who  were  befieged  in  feveral  cities 
of  France ; and  continued  in  this  flation  till  he  was  re- 
called, on  account  of  a dtfputc  between  him  and  the 
conftable  de  Luines.  In  1625  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Caitle  Ifland;  and  in  1631 
to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury  in  Shropfhire. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered 
to  the  parliament ; and  in  1644  obtained  a pen  Aon,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  plundered  by  the  king's 
forces.  He  wrote  A Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Rergn 
of  Henry  VI 11.  which  was  greatly  admired;  a treatifc 
De  writ  ate  i and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  at 
London  in  1648. 

44  Lord  Herbert  (fays  Mr  Granger)  ftands  in  the 
firtt  rank  of  the  public  minitters,  hiitorians,  and  philo- 
fophers  of  his  age.  It  it  hard  to  fay  whether  his  per- 
fon,  his  underttanding,  or  his  courage,  was  the  molt 
extraordinary  ; as  the  fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave, 
held  him  in  equal  admiration.  But  the  fame  man  was 
wife  and  capricious;  redrefltd  wrongs,  and  quarrelled 
for  punctilios;  hatod  bigotry'  in  religion,  and  was  him- 
felf  a bigot  to  philofophy.  He  expofed  himitlf  tci 
fuch  dangers  as  other  men  of  courage  would  have  care- 
fully declined : and  called  in  qucttion  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a religion  which  none  had  the  hardinefs  to  dif- 
pute  befldcshimfelf." 

Herbert  (George),  an  English  poet  and  divine, 
was  brother  to  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  I593r 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1619  he  was  cltofeu 
public  orator  of  that  univcrfity,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained a iinecurc  from  the  king.  In  1626  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  prebend  of  Layton  Ecdcfia,  in  the  dioccfc 
of  Lincoln  ; and  in  1630  was  inducted  into  the  rec- 
tory of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.  The  great  lord  Ba- 
con had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  his  works  to  be  printed  before  they  bad 
patted  his  examination.  He  wrote  a volume  of  de- 
vout poems,  called  The  Temple , and  another  intitled 
The  Pricfl  of  the  Temple.  Tins  pious  divine  died  about 
the  year  163$. 

Herbert  (William),  carl  of  Pembroke,  was  boni 
at  Wilton  in  Wiltfhirc,  1580;  and  admitted  of  Ncw- 
collcge  in  Oxford  in  1592,  where  he  continued  about 
two  years.  In  1601,  he  fucceeded  to  his  father's  ho- 
nours and  tit  ate  ; was  made  K.  G-  in  1604  ; and  go- 
vernor of  Portfmouih  fix  years  after.  In  1626,  he 
was  eleiled  chancellor  of  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford; 
and  about  the  fame  time  made  lord  ttewaid  of  the 
king's  houfltold.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfc  called 
Bojnard' s cajilt,  in  London,  April  10.  1630;  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  lus  nativity,  fays  Wood,  made 
feveral  years  before  by  Mr  Thomas  Allen  of  GlouccAer- 
hall.  Clarendon  relates  concerning  this  calculation,. 

that. 
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Herbert  that  fomc  confiderable  pcrfons  connc&ed  with  lord 
II  Pembroke  being  mrt  at  Maidenhead,  one  of  them  at 
Hrreula-  fupper  drank  a health  to  the  lord  fteward:  upon  which 
__ another  fsid,  that  he  believed  his  lord  flit  p wav  at  that 
time  very  merry  ; For  he  had  now  outlived  the  day, 
which  it  had  been  prognofticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive  ; but  he  had  outlived  it  now,  for 
that  was  his  birth-day,  which  had  completed  hi*  age 
to  30  year*.  l*hc  next  morning,  however,  they  re- 
ceived the  new*  of  his  death.  Whether  the  noble  hi- 
ftorian  really  believed  this  and  other  accounts  relating 
to  aftrology,  apparitions,  providential  tntcrpofiiions, 
See.  which  he  has  inferted  in  his  hiftory,  we  do  not 
prefume  to  far  : lie  delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he 
did  not  actually  di  (believe  them.  Lord  Pembroke 
wns  not  only  a great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  but  was  himfclf  learned,  and  endued  with  a con- 
fidcrable  (hare  of  poetic  genius.  All  that  are  extant 
of  his  productions  in  this  way  were  publifhed  with  this 
title  : “ Poems  written  by  William  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.  many  of  which  arc  anfwercd  by  way  of  repartee 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  Poems  written 
by  them  occalionallv  and  apart,  1660,  8vo. 

Hirbi  rt  (Sir  Thomas),  an  emimnt  gentleman  of 
the  Pembroke  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his 
father  w as  an  alderman.  William  carl  of  Pc  mbrokc 
lent  him  to  travel  at  his  cxpcnce  in  1626,  and  he  fpent 
four  years  in  vifiting  Aha  and  Africa:  his  expectations 
of  preferment  ending  with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  In  1634,  he  publifhed,  in  folio,  A Relation 
of  fomc  Years  Travel  into  Afriea  and  the  Great  Alia, 
cfpctially  the  Territories  of  the  Pc  rtian  Monarchy,  and 
fomc  parts  of  the  Oriental  indies  and  Idea  adjacent. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civ.l  war,  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament  ; and  at  OMenby,  on  the  removal  of 
the  king’s  fervants,  by  defire  of  the  commifltoncri 
from  the  parliament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were 
retained  a«  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended 
liim  even  to  the  block.  At  the  retlnration  he  was  cre- 
ated a baronet  by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  fervices 
to  his  father  during  hit  two  lad  years.  In  1678  he 
wrote  Tbrcnoiiia  Carolina , containing  an  account  of 
the  two  laft  years  of  the  life  of  Chatlc*  I.  and  he  af- 
fifted  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  compiling  the  third  vo 
lumc  of  hi*  Hb  najl'uvn  jin^hctinum.  He  died  at  York 
in  1682,  leaving  levcral  MbS  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  and  other*  to  that  of  the  cathedral  at  York. 

HERBIVOROUS  animals,  chofc  which  feed  on- 
ly on  vegetables. 

HERCULANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  which  was  deftroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vc Tuvins  tn  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Chriltun  era,  and  lately 
tendered  famous  on  account  of  the  curious  monuments 
of  antiquity  difeovered  in  its  ruins  ; an  account  of 
which  has  been  publ  feed  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  a work  of  lix  volumes  folio.— The  cpocha 
of  the  foundation  of  H»  rculancum  is  unknown.  Dio- 
nj  liiis  Halicarnafunfi-'  conjectures  that  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  60  yean  bclore  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about 
1342  years  before  CluiU  j and  therefore  that  it  laded 
about  14c  3 years. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  heap  of  lava  and  afhes  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  has  been  much  in- 


crcafed  by  fiery  dreams  vomited  fmcc  that  citaftrophe ; HrrcuW. 
and  now  forms  a ruafs  24  feet  deep  of  dark  grey  ncunu 
flonc,  which  is  eafiH  broken  to  pieces.  By  its  non-  ’ 
adhefion  to  foreign  bodies,  marbles  and  bronzes  are 
preferved  in  it  as  in  a cafe  made  to  fit  them,  and  exact 
moulds  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  ftatues  are  frequently 
found  in  this  fubdancc.  The  precife  fmiation  of  this 
fubterraneous  city  was  not  known  till  the  year  1713, 
when  it  was  accidentally  difeovered  by  fome  labourers, 
who,  in  digging  a well,  ftruck  upon  a ftatue  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards 
dug  out  and  fent  to  France  by  the  prince  of  Elboruf. 

But  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the  excavations  till 
Charles  infant  of  Spain  afccudcd  the  Neapolitan  throne; 
by  whofc  unwearitd  cfTorts  and  liberality  a very  con- 
fiderablc  part  of  Herculaneum  has  been  explored,  and 
fuch  treafure*  of  antiquity  drawn  out  as  form  the  moll 
curious  mufeum  in  the  world.  It  being  too  arduous 
a talk  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  the  king 
contented  himftlf  with  cutting  galleries  to  the  princi- 
pal buildings,  and  caufing  the  extent  of  one  or  tw  o of 
them  to  be  cleared.  Of  thefe  the  theatre  is  the  moft 
confiderable.  On  a balluflradc  which  divided  the  or- 
chellra  from  the  flage  was  found  a row  of  ftatue* ; and, 
on  each  fide  of  the  pulpitum,  the  *qucftrian  figure  of 
a perfon  of  the  Nonia  family.  They  are  now  placed 
under  porticos  of  the  palace  ; and  from  the  great  ra- 
rity of  equeftrian  Hatties  in  marble  would  be  very  va- 
luable objects,  were  their  workmanlhip  even  lefs  ex- 
cellent than  it  is : one  of  them  in  particular  is  a very 
fine  piece  of  fculpture.  Since  the  king  of  Spain  Iclt 
Naplts,  the  digging  has  been  continued,  but  with  lefs 
fpirit  and  expenditure  : indeed  the  collection  of  curio- 
fit  ies  brought  out  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  is  al- 
ready fo  confiderablc,  that  a relaxation  of  zeal  and 
aetivily  becomes  cxcufable.  They  arc  now  arranged 
in  a wing  of  the  palace;  and  confift  not  only  of  ftatues, 
butls,  altars,  mferiptions,  and  other  ornamental  ap- 
pendages of  opulence  and  luxury;  but  alfo  comprehend 
an  entire  afTortment  of  the  domcftic,  mufical,  and  chi- 
rurgical  inftruments  ufed  by  the  ancients  ; tripods  of 
elrgant  form  and  exquifite  execution,  lamps  in  endlcfs 
variety,  vafis  and  batons  of  noble  dimenfions,  chande- 
liers of  the  moft  beautiful  fhapes,  patera*  and  other 
appurtenances  of  factifice,  looking-glaflcs  of  polic- 
ed metal,  coloured  glafs  fo  hard,  clear,  and  well 
ilained,  as  to  appear  emeralds,  iapphires,  and  other 
precious  dunes ; a kitchen  completely  fitted  up  with 
copper-pans  lined  with  filver,  kettles,  cifterns  for  heat- 
ing water,  and  every  utenfil  ncccflaiy  for  culinary 
purpofes ; fpccimrns  of  various  forts  of  combullibles, 
retaining  their  form  though  burnt  to  a cinder ; corn, 
bread,  tifh,  oil,  wine,  ana  flour:  a lady’s  toilet,  fully 
furnifiicd  with  comlts,  ti.wnblcs,  rings,  paint,  ear- 
rings, &c.  Among  the  ftatues,  which  are  numerous, 
conoifleuTs  allow  the  greateft  (hare  of  merit  to  a Mer- 
cury and  a fleeping  faun  : the  bulls  fill  feveral  rooms  ; 
but  very  few  of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant 
to  imitate  arc  known.  The  floors  are  paved  with  an- 
cient Mofaic.  Few  rare  mediiU  have  been  found  in 
thefe  ruins ; the  moft  curious  is  a gold  medallion  of 
Auguftus  ftruck  in  Sicily  in  the  ijth  year  of  hi*  reign. 

The  frefco  printings,  which,  fur  the  fake  of  preferva- 
tion,  have  been  torn  off  the  walh  and  framed  and 
glazed,  are  to  be  fecn  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 
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Hcrcula-  •*  The  clrgance  of  the  attitude*,  and  the  infinite  va- 
nrum,  rjety  cf  the  fubjc&i  (Mr  Swinburne  obferves),  ftamp 
Hcfc  .io.  a|  prrformanci » worthy  of  the  attention  of  artifts 

and  antiquarian* ; but  no  pidures  yet  found  are  ma- 
ftrrly  ttiough  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  carried  the  art 
of  painting  to  as  great  a height  of  perfedion  as  they 
did  that  of  llatuary.  Yet  can  we  fuppofc  thofc  au- 
thors incapable  of  appreciating  the  merit*  of  an  Apelles 
or  a Zeuxis,  who  with  fo  much  critical  difccnuncnt 
have  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  a Phidias 
or  a Praxiteles,  beauties  that  we  have  (till  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  ? would  they  have  bellowed 
equal  praifes  upon  both  kind*  of  perf  rmanccs  if  either 
of  them  had  bren  much  inferior  to  the  other  ? I think 
it  is  not  probable ; and  we  mult  prefume,  that  the  ca- 
• pita]  productions  of  the  ancient  painters,  being  of 
more  perifhabk  materials  than  bulls  and  (tatucs,  have 
been  dctlroyed  in  the  fatal  difailers  that  have  fo  often 
afflicted  both  Greece  and  Italy.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  but  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  not 
likely  to  poffcfs  the  maftrrpicccs  of  the  great  artills, 
which  were  ufually  deilined  to  adorn  the  more  celebra- 
ted temples,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperor*.” 
A more  valuable  acquifition  than  bronzes  and  pictures 
was  thought  to  be  made,  when  a large  parcel  of  manu- 
feripts  was  found  among  the  ruin*.  Hope*  were  en- 
tertained that  many  works  of  the  dailies,  which  time 
has  deprived  us  of,  were  now  going  to  be  reltored  to 
light,  and  that  a new  mine  of  fcicncc  was  on  the  point 
of  being  opened.  But  the  difficulty  of  unrolliug  the 
burnt  parchment,  of  palling  the  fragments  on  a flat 
furface,  and  of  decyphering  the  obfeure  letters,  have 
proved  fuch  obtladcs,  that  very  little  progicfs  lias  been 
ro«idc  in  the  work.  A pritft  invented  the  method  of 
proceeding  ; but  it  would  require  the  joint  labour*  of 
many  learned  men  to  carry  on  fo  nice  and  tedious  an 
operation  with  any  fucctfs.  The  plan  is  dropped; 
and  the  manuferipts  now  lie  in  daily  heaps,  as  ufclcfs 
to  the  learned  world  as  they  had  been  for  the  preceding 
feventecn  centuries. 

HERCULES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a moll  renown- 
ed Grecian  hero,  who  after  death  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.  According  to 
the  ancients,  there  were  many  perfons  of  the  fame 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  iix,  and  fame 
author*  extend  the  number  to  no  lef#  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  thefe,  one  generally  called  the  Titian  Hercules, 
t*  the  moil  celebrated ; and  to  him,  as  may  caiily  be 
imagined,  the  actions  of  the  other*  have  been  attribu- 
ted. He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  fun  of  Jupiter 
by  Alcmena  (wife  to  Amphitryon  king  of  Argos), 
whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in  the  ilvape  of  htr  hut  band 
while  he  was  abfrnt  ; and  in  order  to  add  the  greater 
(Irene  th  to  the  child,  made  that  amorous  qight  a*  long 
as  thiec.  Amphitryon  having  foon  after  accidentally 
killed  hi*  uncle  and  father  in-law  Electryon,  was  obli- 
ged to  fly  to  Thebes,  where  Hercules  was  bern.  The 
jealoufy  of  Juno,  on  account  of  her  liulband’s  amour 
with  Alcmena,  prompted  her  to  dellroy  the  infant.  For 
this  ptirpofc  flic  fent  two  ferpent*  to  kill  him  in  the 
ciadlc,  but  young  Hercules  ilranglcd  them  both,  lie 
was  eaily  inftiuCtcd  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Catlor  the 
(bn  of  Tyndarus  taught  him  how  to  fight,  Eury  tus  how 
to  (hoot  with  a bow  and  arrows,  Autolicus  to  drive  a 
chariot,  Linus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Lumolpus  to 


fing.  He,  like  the  rvfl  of  his  illuftrious  contemporaries,  Hereafew 

foon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  v— — ' 

under  him  hejicrfcdcd  and  rendered  himftlf  the  muilva- 
liaut  and  accomplithcd  uf  the  age.  In  the  i8th  year  of 
his  age  he  refolvedto  deliverthe  ntighbourhooiuf  mount 
Cithseron  from  a huge  lion  which  preyed  on  the  flocks  of 
Amphitryon  hi*  fuppofed  father, and  which  laid  waftethe 
adjacent  country.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Thefpius 
king  of  Thefpi*,  who  (hared  in  the  general  calamity  ; 
and  he  received  heie  a tender  treatment,  and  was  en- 
tertained during  50  days.  The  50  daughter*  of  tbc 
king  became  mothers  by  Hercules  duiing  hi*  llay  at 
Thefpi*,  and  fome  fay  that  it  was  effected  in  one 
night.  After  he  had  dcilroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Ci- 
thsrron,  he  delivered  hi*  country'  from  the  annual  tri- 
bute of  100  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus.  Such 
public  fcrviccs  became  univerfaliy  known  ; and  Creon, 
who  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  entrulling  him  with  the  government 
b£  his  kingdom. 

Euryftheus,  thefonof  Amphitryon,  having  fuccecded 
hiB  father,  foon  became  jealous  of  Hercules;  and  fear- 
ing leil  he  might  by  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown, 
left  no  mean*  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her- 
cules was  not  infcnlible,  becauie  be  was  perpetually  en- 
gaging him  on  fome  Jefperate  expedition ; and  thcrc- 
(ore  went  to  coufult  the  oracle.  But  being  aufwercd 
that  it  was  the  plcafurc  of  the  gods  that  he  ihould 
ftrve  Eutillhcu*  12  years,  he  fell  into  a deep  melan- 
choly, which  at  lalt  ended  in  a furious  madiufg;  du- 
ring which,  among  other  defpeiatc  adions,  he  put 
away  his  wife  Megara,  and  murdered  aH  the  children 
he  had  by  her.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  the 
king  imputed  upon  him  twelve  labours  furpafiing  the 
power  of  all  other  mortals  to  accotnplilh,  which  never- 
thelefs  our  hero  performed  with  great  cafe.  The  fa- 
vours of  the  grids  had  indeed  completely  armed  him 
when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He  had  received  a 
coat  of  armour  and  helmet  from  Minerva,  a fword  from 
Mercury,  a horfe  from  Neptune,  a fhield  from  Jupiter, 
a bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
golden  cuirafs  and  brazen  bulkin,  with  a celebrated, 
club  of  braf*  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  writers. 

The  firil  labour  irnpokd  upon  him  was  the  killing 
of  a lion  in  Ncmea,  a wood  oi  Achaia;  whofehide  was 
proof  agaiult  any  weapon,  fo  that  he  wav  forced  to 
feizc  him  by  the  throat  and  (bangle  him.  He  carried 
the  dead  bead  on  his  (houldcrs  to  Mycenar,  and  ever 
after  clothed  himftlf  with  the  (kin.  Euryftheus  was 
fo  aftonifned  at  the  light  of  the  bcaft,  and  at  the  cou- 
rage of  Hercules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  iciurned  from  his  expe- 
ditions, but*  to  wait  for  his  orders  without  the  walls. 

He  cvco  made  himfclf  a braztn  vtfTcl  into  which  he 
retired  whenever  Hciculcs  returned. — The  fecond  la- 
bour was  to  dellroy  the  Lcmxan  hydra,  which  liad 
feven  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  according 
to  viimotkidcs,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
celebrated  montler  he  firft  attacked  with  his  arrows ; 
but  foon  after  he  came  to  a defe  engagement,  and  by 
means  of  his  heavy  club  he  dcltroyed  the  heads  of  his 
enemy.  This,  however,  was  predudive  of  no  advan- 
tage ; for  as  foon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by 
the  dub,  immediately  two  fprang  up;  ^nd  the  labour 
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Hermit  of  Hercules  would  hate  remained  nnfinifhed.  had  not 
I'  * - he  commanded  his  friend  lolas  to  burn  with  a hot  iron 

the  root  of  the  head  which  he  had  crufl^cd  to  pieces. 
This  fuccrrded ; and  Hercules  became  victorious,  open* 
ed  the  belly  of  the  monder,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 
the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  he  gave  fatal  and 
incurable- — He  was  ordered  in  his  third  labour  to 
bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  prefence  of  Euryfthcus 
a ftag,  famous  for  its  incredible  fwiftnefs,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  fre- 
quented the  neighbourhood  of  GBnoe  ; and  Hercules 
was  employed  for  a whole  year  in  continually  purfuing 
it  : at  lall  he  caught  it  in  a trap,  or  when  tired,  or, 
according  toothers,  by  (lightly  wounding  it  andlcflen- 
ing  its  fwiftnefs. — The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring 
alive  to  Euryfthcus  a wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymantbus.  In  this  expedition  he 
deftroyed  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by  dofely 
purfuing  him  through  the  deep  i'now.  Eurydhcus  was 
fo  frightened  at  the  light  of  the  boar,  that,  according 
to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himfelf  in  his  brazen  vefTcl  for 
fomc  days. — In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  clean  the  Oables  of  Augcas,  where  3000  oxen  had 
been  confined  for  many  years. — For  his  lixth  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rava- 
ged the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia. 
—In  his  feventh  labour  be  brought  alive  into  Pelopon- 
nefus  a prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid  walle  the  ifiand 
of  Crete. — In  his  eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in 
obtaining  the  marts  of  Diomcdes,  which  fed  upon  hu- 
man flefli.  He  killed  Diomcdes,  and  gave  him  to  be 
eat  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Euryilheus. 
They  were  ftmt  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of 
Mycenae,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wilJ  beads} 
or,  according  to  others’,  they  were  confccratcd  to  Ju- 
piter, and  their  breed  dill  cxided  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. — For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was  com- 
manded to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons — In  bis  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monder  Ge- 
ryon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nume- 
rous flocks  which  fed  upon  human  flelb.  This  was  in 
Iberia  or  Spain  ; in  the  furthed  parts  of  which  he 
<rc&rd  his  two  pillars,  as  the  utmod  limits  of  the  then 
known  wot  Id.  Thefc  ten  labours  he  atchicved,  as  the 
fable  fays,  in  about  eight  years.  In  this  lad  expedi- 
tion he  is  likcwtfc  affirmed  to  have  killed  Antseus,  a 
famous  giant  of  a mondrous  fize,  who,  when  weary  with 
wrcdling  or  labour,  was  immediately  refrefhed  by 
touching  the  earth.  Hercules  overcame  him  in  wrrft- 
ling*,  and  flew  him  ; and  after  him  the  tyrant  Bufiris, 
in  his  way  through  Egypt*  This  bloody  man  ufed  to 
facrificc  all  hisguefls  and  ((rangers  upon  his  altars;  and 
defignieg  to  have  done  the  fame  by  Hercules,  was 
(lain  by  him,  together  with  all  his  attendants. --His 
eleventh  lahour  was  the  carrying  away  the  Hefperian 
golden  apples  kept  by  a dragon;  (See  Hesferides). 
— The  twelfth  and  lad,  and  mod  dangerous  of  his  la- 
bours, was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  thrcc-hcaded  dog 
Cerberus.  Descending  into  hell  by  a cave  on  mount 
Tznarus,  be  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  catry  away 
his  friends  The  feus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  con- 
demned to  ptiniihment  in  hell,  and  Cerberus  alfo  was 
granted  to  bis  prayers,  provided  he  made  ufc  of  no 
arms  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.  Hctcules,  as 
N3  15a. 


fomc  report,  carried  him  back  to  hell  after  he  had  Hercules. 

brought  him  before  Eurydhcus.  y^.-a 

Many  other  exploits  are  faid  to  have  been  performed 
by  Hercules ; in  particular,  he  accompanied  the  Ar- 
gonauts to  Colcbia  before  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycenae.  He  alfiiled  the  gods  in  their 
wars  againd  the  giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone 
that  Jupiter  obtained  a victory.  He  conquered  Lao- 
medoo,  and  pillaged  Troy.  When  Iolc,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus  king  of  G£chalta,  of  whom  he  was  deeply 
enamoured,  was  refufed  to  his  entreaties,  he  became 
the  prey  of  a fecond  fit  of  infaniiy,  and  he  murdered 
Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  fons  of  Eurytus  who  fa- 
voured his  addrelfes  to  Iole.  He  was  fomc  time  after 
purified  of  the  murder,  and  his  infanity  ceafcd  ; but 
the  gods  petfecuted  him,  and  he  was  vifited  by  a dis- 
order which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldncfs  with  which  the  Pythia 
rtccived  him  irritated  him,  and  he  rcfolvcd  to  plunder 
Apollo’s  temple  and  carry  away  the  facred  tripod. 

Apollo  oppofed  him,  and  a fevere  conflict  was  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  interference  of  Jupiter  with  fiis 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  was  upon 
this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  mud  be  fold  as  a (lave, 
jmd  remain  three  years  in  the  mod  abjed  fervitude  to 
recover  from  his  diforder.  He  complied ; and  Mer- 
cury, by  order  of  Jupiter,  conduded  him  to  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  fold  as  a flave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers;  and  Omphale* 
who  was  adooiflied  at  the  greatnefs  of  his  exploits, 
married  him.  Hercules  had  Agclaus  and  Lamon  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Crccfus  king  of  Lydia  was  de* 
feended.  He  became  alfo  enamoured  of  one  of  Ora* 
pbalc’s  female  fervants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  Af- 
ter he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  fl.ivcry,  he  re- 
turned to  Pclopcnnefus,  where  he  re-rdabli(hed  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  Dcjanira’s  fuitors, 
ami  married  her  after  he  had  overcome  all  his  rivals, 
lie  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon  his  father-in-law’s 
kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a man 
with  a blow  of  his  fill  1 and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
expulfion  that  he  was  not  prefent  at  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  From  Calydon  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia.  The  king  re- 
ceived him  and  his  wile  with  great  marks  of  fricndfhip, 
and  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had  commit- 
ted at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  dill  mindful  that  he 
had  once  been  refufed  the  hand  of  Iole  ; he  therefore 
made  war  againd  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him 
with  three  of  hi*  funs.  ’ Iole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
father’s  murderer,  and  fouud  that  flic  was  loved  by 
Hercules  as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied  him 
on  mount  Gita,  where  he  was  going  to  raife  an  altar 
and  offer  a folemn  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he  had 
not  then  the  (hirt  and  tunic  iti  which  he  arrayed  him- 
fclf  to  offer  a facrilicr,  he  fent  Lidias  to  Trachin  to 
his  wife  Dcjanira,  in  order  to  provide  himfelf  a proper 
drefs.  Dcjanira  had  fome  time  btforr  been  attempted 
by  the  Centaur  Neffus,  as  he  was  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  Euenus ; and  Hercules  beholding  it  from  the 
Chore,  had  given  him  a mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 

The  monder  finding  himfelf  dying,  advifed  her  to  mix 
fomc  oil  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound, 
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Heretic*,  *nd  to  anoint  her  hulband’s  fhirt  with  it,  pretending 
that  it  would  infallibly  fccure him  from  loving  any  other 
woman  ; and  flic,  too  well  apprifcd  of  his  inconstancy, 
had  actually  prepared  the  poifoned  ointment  accord- 
ingly.— Lychas  coming  to  her  for  the  garments,  un- 
fortunately acquainted  her  with  his  having  brought 
away  Iole;  upon  which  She,  in  a Sit  of  jealoufy,  anoint- 
ed his  Shirt  with  the  fatal  mixture.  This  had  no  fooncr 
touched  his  body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon  diffufe  iifelf 
through  all  His  veins ; the  violent  pain  of  which  caufed 
him  to  diSband  his  army,  and  to  return  to  Trachin. 
His  torment  iUU  increasing,  he  fent  to  confult  the 
oracle  for  a cure ; and  was  aafwcrcd,  that  he  Should 
c»v(c  liitnfrlf  to  be  conveyed  to  mount  (Eta,  and  there 
rear  up  a great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Ju- 
piter. By  the  time  he  had  obeyed  the  oracle,  his  pains 
being  become  intolerable,  he  drrficd  Kirafclf  in  his 
martial  habit,  flung  himfclf  upon  the  pile,  and  defired 
the  by  Slanders  to  fet  fire  to  it.  Other*.  Ciy  that  he 
left  the  charge  of  it  to  his  fon  Philo&etes;  who  having 
performed  his  father’s  command,  had  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows given  him  as  a reward  for  his  obedience.  At 
the  fame  time  Jupiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  fent 
a flafh  of  lightning,  which  confumed  both  the  pile  and 
the  hero ; info  much  that  JoWus,  coming  to  take  up 
his  bones,  found  nothing  but  aShcs : from  which  they 
concluded,  that  he  was  palled  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to  the  gods.  His  friends  Showed  thetr 
gratitude  to  his  memory  by  railing  an  altar  where  the 
burning  pile  had  flood.  Mcncetiut  the  fon  of  AAor 
offered  him  a facrifice  of  a bull,  a wild  boar,  and  a 
goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  ob- 
serve the  fame  religious  ceremonies.  His  worihip  foon 
became  as  univcrtal  as  his  fame;  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  perfecuted  him  with  fuch  fury,  forgot  her  refent- 
ment,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  firnatnes  and  epithets,  either 
from  the  place  where  his  worShip  was  established,  or 
from  the  labours  which  he  atchieved.  His  temples  were 
numerous  and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  hts  temple  at  Rome  ; 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  was  always 
forbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of- 
fered quail*  on  his  altars  ; and  as  it  was  fuppofed  that 
he  prclided  over  dreams,  the  fick  and  infirm  were  fent 
to  Sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  their 
dreams  the  agreeable  prefages  of  their  approaching  re- 
covery. The  white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated 
to  his  fervice. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  are  none  even  of  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity  that  have  fo  many  ancient  mo- 
numents relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous 
Statue  of  Hercides,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  is 
well  known  to  the  connoiffeurs : this  reprefent*  him 
Telling  after  the  laft  of  his  twelve  labours  above  recited, 
leaning  oo  his  dub,  aod  holding  the  apples  of  the 
Hefperides  in  his  hand.  In  this  Statue,  as  in  all  the 
other  figures  of  him,  he  is  formed,  by  the  breadth  of 
his  Shoulders,  the  fpackmfnefs  of  his  chcft,  the  largc- 
nefs  of  his  fi2e,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  mufdci,  to 
exprefs  Strength  and  a capacity  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue, which  constituted  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  His  other  attributes  are  his 
Kon’s  Skin,  hit  club,  and  his  bow. — Hercules  is  re- 
crefcoted  by  the  ancient*  as  an  exemplar  of  virtue ; 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


however,  the  Hercules  lilxtx , or  drunken  Hercules,  is  Hercynia 
no  uncommon  figure  ; and  his  amours  are  dtferibed  fl 
both  by  the  poets  and  art  ids.  Thus,  the  Cupids  are  ^crt|htafT* 
made  to  take  away  his  club,  and  he  is  exhibited  in  the  ’ 
polture  of  bending  under  a little  boy;  by  which  actions 
we  perceive,  that  he  who  conquered  all  diificultiri  whs 
a Slave  to  love.  Hia  children  are  as  numerous  as  the 
labours  and  difficulties  which  he  underwent ; aod  indeed 
they  became  fo  powerful  foon  after  his  death,  that 
they  alone  had  the  courage  to  invade  all  Pcloponnefus. 

Sec  HraacLiDJc.  * 

The  apoiheofi*  of  Hercules,  or  the  eflabliShment  of 
his  altars  in  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed  by 
Tmfybulus  19  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Hercules  lias  been  particularly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Mtsfugetes,  “the  conductor  of 
the  Mufcsf”  aod  at  Rome  under  that  of  Hercules  Mu - 
forum.  He  is  reprvfentcd  on  medals  with  a lyre  in 
his  hand;  and  the  reverfe  is  marked  with  the  figure  of 
the  nine  Mufes,  with  their  proper  fymbols. 

Hlrculm,  in  aftronciny,  one  of  the  conftcliatfon# 
of  tire  northern  hcmifpherc. — The  Stars  in  the  constel- 
lation Hercules  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  *9  ; in 
Tycho's,  28;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  113. 

Hercules's  Pillars , in  antiquity,  a name  given  to 
two  lofty  mountains,  Situated  one  on  the  mod  Southern 
extremity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
jlbyla  aod  Calf*.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules ; and  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  they  were  joined  together  till  they  were  Se- 
vered by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a communication 
opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Seas. 

HERCYNIA  silva  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  of 
forefts.  Its  breadth  was  a journey  of  nine  days  to  the 
beft  traveller.  Taking  its  rife  at  the  limits  of  the 
Helvetia,  Ncmetcs,  and  Kauraci,  it  run  along  the  Da- 
nube to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartcs,  a length 
of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Cxfar,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  true  breadth, 
feeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.  It  may  there-  • 
fore  be  conGdercd  as  covering  live  whole  of  Germany  ; 
and  moft  of  the  other  forefts  may  be  confidered  as  parts 
of  it,  though  diftinguiihtrd  by  particular  names:  confc* 
qucutly  the  Harts,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  which 
gave  name  to  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  its 
parts.  The  name  Hartz  denotes  44  refinous,”  or  44  pine- 
trees.”  By  the  Greeks  it  is  called  Oreynitis%  as  a name 
common  to  all  the  forefts  in  Germany  ; in  the  fame 
manner  as  Hercjnuts  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  both  from  the  German  Hartz 

HERD,  among  hunters,  an  affemblage  of  black 
or  tallow  bcafts  in  coo  trad  iftin&ion  to  jfoci.  See  * 
Flock.— In  the  hunting  language  there  are  various 
terms  ufed  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. 

We  tay  a ten/  of  hart*  or  bucks,  a Iroy  of  rocs,  a rout 
of  wolves,  a riebefs  of  martens,  &c. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  whatever  moveable  things 
a perfon  may  have  to  hirofelf  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance;  and  which,  if  not  otherwise  bequeathed, 
defeend  to  him  who  is  next  hdr,  and  not  to  the  exe- 
cutor as  chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to  whate- 
ver belongs  to  a family  by  right  of  fucceffion  from  heir 
to  hdr. 

3 N Hi- 


Hereditary. 
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Hkieditary  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  good  or 
ill  qualities  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
fon  : thus  we  fay  virtue  and  piety  arc  hereditary  qua* 
litic*  in  fuch  a family  ; and  that  in  Italy  the  haired 
of  families  is  hereditary.  And  indeed  the  gout, 
king’s  evil,  madoefa,  See.  may  really  be  hereditary  dif* 
cafes. 


the  leader,  chief  magiftrate,  or  prince,  hath  ufually  Hereditary, 
been  elcfiive.  And,  if  the  individuals  who  compote  - »y— ■ — 
that  ftate  could  always  continue  true  to  firft  principles, 
uninfluenced  by  paflion  or  prejudice,  unaflaiied  by  cor- 
ruption, and  matured  by  violence,  eleftive  xuccrflioo 
were  as  much  to  be  defired  in  a kingdom  as  in  otlier 
inferior  communities.  The  bed,  the  wife  ft,  and  tho 


H§*huta»t  Right*  in  the  Britifti  conftitution.  The 
grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  jus  core**, 
or  right  of  fucccdion  to  the  throne  of  Britaio  depends, 
Sir  William  Blackflone  takfs  to  be  this:  That  the 
crown  is,  by  common  law  and  conditutional  cuftom,  he- 
reditary ; and  this  in  a manner  peculiar  to  itfelf : but 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time 
be  changed  or  limited  by  aft  of  parliament ; under  which 
limitations  the  crown  (till  continues  hereditary. 

S.  The  crown  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  defeend- 
ible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  laft 
proprietor.  All  regal  governments  mull  be  either  he- 
reditary or  elective:  and  as  there  is  no  inftance  where* 
in  the  crown  of  England  has  ever  been  aflerted  to  be 
elective,  except  by  the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and 
unparalleled  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  it  mud  of  confc- 
<]  nence  be  hereditary.  Yet  in  thus  afTerting  an  he* 
reditary  right,  a jure  divino  title  to  the  throne  is  by  no 
means  intended.  Such  a title  may  be  allowed  to  have 
fubfifted  under  the  theocratic  eftaldifhmenu  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifratl  in  Palcflinc : but  it  never  yet  fubfided 
in  any  other  country  ; fave  only  fo  faT  as  kingdoms, 
like  other  human  fabrics,  are  fubje&  to  the  general 
and  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Nor  indeed 
have  a jure  divino  and  an  hereditary  right  any  neceffary 
connection  with  each  other;  as  fome  have  very  weakly 
imagined.  l*be  titles  of  David  and  Jehu  were  equally 
jure  divino  as  thofc  of  either  Solomon  or  Ahab  ; and 
yet  David  dew  the  fons  of  bis  prcdeccfTor.  and  Jehu  his 
predecefTor  himfclf.  And  when  our  kings  have  the 
fame  warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  fit  upon 
the  throne  of  their  fathers,  or  to  dedroy  the  houfe  of 
the  preceding  fovereign,  they  will  then,  and  not  before, 
poffcfs  the  crown  of  England  by  a right  like  theirs, 
immediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  which  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our  conditution,  and  to 
them  only.  It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upon, 
the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation  upon  earth ; the  municipal  laws 
of  one  fociety  having  no  connexion  with,  or  influence 
upon,  the  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found- 
ers of  our  Englifh  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  elc&ive  mo- 
narchy ; hut  they  rather  chofc,  and  upon  good  ret- 
fbo,  to  edablidi  originally  a fucceflion  by  inheritance. 
This  has  been  acqniefced  in  by  general  confcot,  and 
ripened  by  degrees  into  common  taw  : the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  has  to  his  own  eflate. 
Lands  arc  not  naturally  defcendible,  any  more  than 
thrones  : but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  be* 
nefit  and  peace  of  the  public,  to  edablidi  hereditary 
fucceflion  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  mud  be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  Teems  to  be 
the  mod  obvious,  and  bed  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
suture  : and  accordingly  we  And  from  hidory,  that,  in 
the  infancy  and  firft,  rudiments  of  alrpoft  every  date, 


braved  man,  would  then  be  fure  of  receiving  that  crown 
which  his  endowmeuts  have  merited  ; and  the  feofe  of 
an  unbiased  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiefced  it* 
by  thp  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But  hidory* 
and  obfervation  will  inform  us,  that  elections  of  every 
kind  (in  the  prefeat  date  of  human  nature)  are  too  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  influence,  partiality,  and  ar- 
tifice : and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  otberwife,  tbefe 
practices  will  be  often  fufpc&cd,  and  as  condantly 
charged  upon  the  fucccf&ful,  by  a fplcnctic  disappointed 
minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties  are 
liable ; as  well  tliofe  of  a private  and  domedic  kind,  at 
the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates  and 
includes  the  red.  But  in  the  former  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage, That  fuch  fufpicions,  if  falfc,  proceed  no  far- 
ther than  jealoufies  and  murmurs,  wUch  time  will  ef- 
fectually (upprefs  ; and,  if  true,  the  injudicc  may  bo 
remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribu- 
nals to  which  every  member  of  fociety  has  (by  beco- 
ming fuch)  virtually  engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  in 
the  great  and  independent  fociety,  which  every  nation 
compofes,  there  is  no  fuperior  to  refort  to  but  the  Law 
of  nature  ; no  method  to  redrefs  the  infringements  of 
that  law,  but  the  aflual  exertion  of  private  force.  At 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
arms  ; fo  in  one  and  the  fame  nation,  when  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  common  union  are  fuppofed 
to  be  invaded,  and  more  cfpecially  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  chief  magiftrate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly 
made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which. the  complainants  can 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  proceft 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a ci- 
vil and  intefltioc  war.  An  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the 
crown  is  therefore  now  eftabiilhed,  in  this  and  moft  o* 
ther  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical  blood* 
(bed  and  mifery,  which  the  hiftory  of  ancient  imperial 
Rome,  and  the  more  modem  experience  of  Poland  and 
Germany,  may  fhow  us  are  the  confcqucaces  of  cleflive 
kingdoms. 

a.  But,  (ccondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  in- 
heritance, It  in  general  corrcfponds  with  the  fcodal 
path  of  defeents,  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  in 
the  fucceflion  to  landed  eft  at  os  j yet  with  one  or  two 
material  exceptions.  Like  them>  the  crown  will  de- 
feend lineally  to  the  iflue  of  the  reigning  monarch  * 
as  it  did  from  king  John  to  Richard  II.  through  a re- 
gular pedigree  of  fix  lineal  generations  : As  in  them 
the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right  of. 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  tlri&ly  adhered 
to.  Thus  Edward  V.  fucccrded  to  the  ciown.  in  pre- 
ference to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth 
his  elder  After.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male 
line,  it  defeends  to  the  iflue  female  ; according  to  the 
ancient  British  cuftom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  Solent 
tn  in  drum  du3u  bell  are,  rt  fexitm  in  w.periis  non  difetrnert. 
Thus  Mary  I.  fucceeded  to  Edward  VI.;  and  the  linebf 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  Henry  V1L 
2 fuc- 
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HotditJly.  focceeded,  od  failure  of  the  fine  of  Henry  VI1L  faw  nation  be,  if  he  were  all'o  incapable  of  being  fct  aftdel  Hcrdituy 
* foo.  But  amoug  the  females,  the  crown  dcfccnd*  by  -—It  is  therefore  ncccfiary  that  this  power  Ihould  be  M ,J. 

right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldeft  daughter  only  and  lodged  fomewhere  ; and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal  Hcfcfl<rd*[ 

her  ifiuc  ; and  not,  a*  in  common  inheritances,  to  all  dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed,  if  this  power  * r' 

tbe  daughters  at  once  ; the  evident  nccclBiy  of  a foie  were  expreisly  and  avowedly-  lodged  in  the  hands  of 

fuccefliun  to  the  throne  having  occafioned  the  royal  the  fubject  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice, 

law  of  defeents  to  depart  from  the  common  law  in  this  caprice,  or  difeontent,  Ihould  happen  to  take  the  lead, 

refpeft : and  therefore  queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of  Confequcntly  it  can  nowhere  be  fo  properly  lodged 
-her  brother,  'fucteedcd  to  the  Crown  alone,  and  not  as  in  tbe  two  houfes  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the 
in  partnerihip  with  her  filler  Elizabeth.  Again,  the  confcnt  of  the  reigning  king;  who,  it  is  not  to  be 

doctrine  of  teprefentarion  prevails  in  the  defeent  of  fuppofed,  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejttJi- 

the  crown,  a*  it  does  in  other  inheritances  ; whereby  cial  to  the  rights  of  his  own  defeendants.  And  there- 

the  lineal  defendants  of  any  ptrfon  deceafcd  (land  in  fore  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament 

the  lame  place  as  their  ancellor,  if  living,  would  have  aflcmblcd,  our  laws  have  expreisly  lodged  it. 

•done.  Thus  Richard  i I.  faceted  eti  his  grandfather  4.  But,  fourthly.  However  the  crown  maybe  !i- 
•Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  father  the  black  prince  ; mited  or  transferred,  it  ilill  retains  its  dcfccndibic  qua- 
to  the  exclnfion  of  all  his  Uncles,  his  grandfather's  lity,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
vTOunger  children,  l.adly,  on  failure  of  lineal  defeen-  hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  faid  never  to  die  in  hia 
dams,  the  crown  goes  to  the  neat  collateral  relations  political  capacity ; though,  in  common  with  other 
-of  the  late  king  ; provided  they  are  lineally  defended  men,  he  is  lubjcdt  to  mortality  in  his  natural:  bccauf 
-from  the  blood-royal,  that  is,  from  that  royal  Uock  immediately  upon  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  Wil- 
which  originally  acquired  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  I.  liam,  or  Edward,  the  king  furvives  in  hit  fuccefior. 
fuccccdcd  to  William  II.  John  to  Richard  I.  and  For  the  right  of  the  crown  veils,  to  in/Lnti,  upon  his 
James  l.  to  Elizabeth  ; being  all  derived  from  the  Con-  heir  ; either  the  h*rt4  natus,  if  the  courfc  of  defeent 
■queror,  who  was  then  the  only  regal  II ock.  Bui  herein  remains  unimpeached,  or  the  h*rtsfattutl  if  the  in- 
thcre  is  no  objection  (as  in  the  cafe  of  common  de-  hcritance  be  under  any  particular  fcttlement.  So  that 
feents)  to  the  fucccflion  of  a brother,  an  unde,  or  o-  there  can  be  no  interreguura  ; but,  as  Sir  Matthew 
ther  collateral  relation,  of  the  hi  If-  blood  ; that  is,  Hale  obferves,  the  right  of  fo  vertigo  ty  is  fully  in  veiled 
where  the  relationlhip  proceeds  not  from  the  fame  in  the  fuccefior  by  the  very  defeat  of  the  crown.  And 
couple  of  ancefiors  (which  conllitutcs  a kinfman  of  therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him  abfo- 
the  whole  blood),  but  from  a fiugle  ancellor  only  ; as  lutcly  bet  editary,  miffs  by  the  rules  of  the  limitation 
when  two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father,  it  is  otherwife  ordered  and  determined  ; In  the  fame 
and  not  from  the  fame  mother,  or  vice  verfa : provided  manner  as  landed  ellates,  to  continue  our  former  corn- 
only,  that  the  one  ancellor,  from  whom  both  are  dc-  parifon,  are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  defeendibf  to 
fetnded,  be  that  from  whofe  veins  tlic  blood  royal  is  the  heirs  of  tbe  owner;  but  (till  there  cxiils  a power, 
communicated  to  each.  Thus  Mary  l.  inherited  to  by  which  the  property  of  thole  lands  may  be  tranf- 
Ed ward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  inherited  to  Mary;  all  bom  ferred  to  another  perfon.  If  this  transfer  be  made 
of  the  lame  father,  king  Henry  VIII.  but  all  by  dif-  Amply  and  abfolutcly,  the  lands  will  be  hereditary  i» 
ferent  mothers.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity,  the  new  owner,  and  defend  to  his  heir  at  law  : but  if 
Descent,  and  Succession.  the  transfer  be  dogged  with  any  limitations,  condi- 

3.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no  lions,  or  entails,  the  lands  mull  defend  in  that  chan- 
means  imply  an  indefeafiblc  right  to  tbe  throne.  No  ncl,  fo  limited  and  preferibed,  and  no  other.  See 
man  will  afiert  this,  who  has  coniidcred  our  laws,  con-  Succession. 

liitution,  and  hillory,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any  HERED1TAS  ]ACSN$,  in  Scots  law.  An  cilate 
degree  of  attention.  It  is  uuqucfliooably  in  the  breall  is  faid  to  be  in  Ixrtd'aatc  jacentet  after  the  proprietor’s 
of  the  fupreme  legifiativc  authority  of  this  kingdom,  death  till  the  heir’s  entry. 

the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to  defeat  this  HEREFORD,  which  in  Saxon  figttifies  tbe  fard 
hereditary  right  ; and,  by  particular  entails,  limita-  of  tU  army,  the  capital  of  HercfordOiiic  in  England, 
tions,  and  provisions,  to  exdude  the  immediate  heir,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  6.  It  is 
and  veil  the  inheritance  in  anyone  elfe.  This  is  flridtiy  fuppofed  to  have  rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Kenchefter, 
con fona nt  to  our  laws  and  conflitution  ; as  may  be  ga-  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  Cambdcn  believes  to  have 
thered  from  the  exprefiion  fo  frequently  ufed  in  our  been  the  jtricomum  of  Antoninus.  It  is  very  plea- 
ftatutc-book,  of  **  the  king's  majifty,  his  heirs,  and  fanriy  fituated  among  meadows  and  corn-fields,  and  is 
fucccJTors.”  In  which  we  may  obferve,  that  a«  the  almofi  encompafied  with  rivers.  It  feemr  to  have 
word  heirs  ncccfiarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here-  owed  its  rife,  or  at  Icafl  its  increafe,  to  the  building 
ditjry  right  generally  fubfilling  in  the  royal  perfon  ; and  dedicating  a church  there  to  Ethclbcrt  king  of 
fo  the  word  fueceffbrtt  difiinctly  taken,  mull  imply  that  the  Fall-Angles,  who  was  murdered  in  the  ncigh- 
this  inheritance  may  fometimes  be  broken  through;  bout  hood,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  catalogue  of 
or,  that  there  may  be  a fuccefior,  without  bring  the  martyrs  ; foun  after  it  became  a bilhop's  fee,  and  in 
heir  of  the  king.  And  this  is  fo  extremely  reafon-  confcquencc  of  that  a confiderablc  place.  In  1055  it 
able,  that  without  fuoh  a power,  lodged  fomewhere,  waa  fucked,  the  cathedral  dellroycd,  and  its  bilhop 
our  polity  would  be  very  defective.  For,  let  us  barely  Leofgar  carried  away  captive  by  GryfiLi  prince  of 
fuppofe  fo  melancholy  a cafe,  as  that  the  heir-apparent  • South  Wales,  and  Algar,  an  Englishman,  who  bail 
should  be  a lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  other  wife  incapable  of  ri  billed  againll  Edward  the  Confcffur.  Harold  forti- 
reigning  ; how  mifcraUe  would  the  condition  of  the  fied  it  with  a broad  and  high  rampart  ; and  it  appears 
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by  Doomfday-book,  that  there  were  no  more  than  redjlreait  is  much  admired,  and  lus  a body  almoft.  Herenhso^ 
300  men  within  and  without  the  wall.  A very  large  equal  to  that  of  white  wine.  The  county  is  well  fup- 
and  ftrong  caftlc  was  built  by  the  Normans  along  the  plied  with  wood  and  water  ; for,  belidcs  letter  dreams, 

Wye,  and  the  city  walled  round.  The  prefent  ltately 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by 
bifhop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautitied  by  bis 
fuccettors.  It  differed  much  in  the  barons  wars  ; and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  between  king 
Charles  I.  and  th^1  parliament.  This  city  is  pretty 
large,  and  had  once  fix  churches ; but  two  were  de- 
droved  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  very  populous  nor 
well  built,  many  of  the  houfes  being  old.  Its  manu- 
failures  are  gloves  and  other  leathern  goods ; and  its 
corporation  confitts  of  a mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a high- 
deward,  deputy- ftt  ward,  and  town-clerk,  who  have  a 
fword- bearer,  and  four  ferjeanta  at  macc.  Each  of 
the  companies  enjoys  diftinA  laws  and  privileges  by 
their  charter,  and  each  has  its  hall.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  1050,  and  deflroyed  by  the  Wellb 
in  1 060,  but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  or, 
as  fomc  fay.  in  that  of  Henry  I.  is  a beautiful  and 
magnificent  ftru&ure,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  part 
of  it  was  dr  ftroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Sep- 
tember 1 786,  and  the  fpire  on  another  tower  was  ta- 
ken down  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  fame  time.  Here  is  an 
hofpital  well  endowed  for  1 6 poor  people  ; and  two  cha- 
rity-fchools,  one  for  60  boys,  the  other  for  40  girls. 

The  chapter-houfe,  which  was  once  a very  elegant 
building,  built  about  the  year  1079,  is  now  in  mins. 

Here  were  formeily  two  or  three  priories.  Almoft 
the  only  drink  here  is  cyder,  which  is  both  cheap  and 
good,  the  very  hedges  in  the  country  being  planted 
with  apple- trees.  The  city  gave  long  the  title  or earl  to 


there  are  the  rivers  Frotne,  Loden,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadel, 
Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monow;  the  lad  of  which  is  large, 
and  all  of  them  arc  well  ftored  with  firti,  particularly 
the  Wye,  which  breeds  falmon.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe 
of  Hereford,  and  Oxford  circuit. 

HERENHAUSEN,  a palace  of  Germany  near 
Hanover,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
Herr  are  lodgings  for  aU  the  court ; and  a garden  of 
vatt  extent,  in  which  are  fine  waterworks,  a labyrinth, 
and  many  other  curiofities  worthy  the  obfervation  of 
a traveller. 

HERENTHALS,  a town  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp  ; feated 
on  the  river  Ncthe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  51.  N.  Lat.  5 1.9. 

HERESY,  in  law,  an  offence  again  tl  Christianity, 
confiding  in  a denial  of  fome  of  its  ettential  do&rines, 
publicly  and  obdinately  avowed ; being  defined,  **/**• 
tmtia  rerum  divinarum  bumaao  fenfu  excogitata,  pa /am 
dofla  et  periinaciter  defenfa And  here  it  mud  be 
acknowledged  that  particular  modes  of  belief  or  un-  ~ 
belief,  not  tending  to  overturn  Chridianity  itfclf,  or  to 
lap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  means  the 
object  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magidrate.  What  doc- 
trines Shall  therefore  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conftitution  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
fudic.il  judge ; who  had  herein  a mod  arbitrary  lati- 
tude allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  an 
heretic  given  by  Lyndewode,  extends  to  the  fmalleft 
deviations  from  the  do&rincsof  the  holy  church  : “ hs- 
retkvt  eft  qui  dubiiM  de  Jide  caiboUca , et  qui  negbgii 


the  noble  family  of  the  Bohuus  ; then  of  duic  to  frrvart  ai,  qua  Rvmana  ecclefia  fatuity  feu  Jirvare  dt 
Henry  of  Laticaftcr,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  king  of  ereverat ."  Or,  as  the  flatutc  a Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  ex- 


England  ; after  him,  of  earl  to  Stafford  earl  of  Buck- 
ingham ; then  otvifcounl  to  O’Evereux  earl  of  ESTcx, 
which  a collateral  branch  of  this  family  dill  enjoys, 
and  is  thereby  the  premier  vifcouot  of  England. 

Herefordshire,  a county  of  England,  nearly  of 
a circular  form,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Worccder 
and  Gloucefter,  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouthshire,  on  the 
wed  by  Radnorshire  and  Brccknocklhirc,  and  on  the 
north  by  Shropshire.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  46  miles,  its  breadth  from  ead  to  wed  40,  and  its 
circumference  220.  It  contains  8 market  towns,  87 
vicarages,  176  parifhes,  and  39!  villages,  15,000 
boufts,  and  97,600  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  1 1 
hundreds,  and  fends  eight  members  to  parliament,  name- 
ly, two  knights  for  the  Shire,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
following  loans,  Hereford,  LcmpfteT  or  Lcomindcr, 
and  Weoblf. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  allowed  to  be  as  pleafant, 
fwcet,  and  wholeforae,  as  that  of  any  other  in  Eng 
land,  theie  being  m thing  either  in  the  foil  or  Situation 
to  render  it  otherwise.  The  foil  throughout  is  excel- 
lent, and  inferior  to  none,  eithei  for  gaain,  fruit,  or 
padure,  fupplyiog  the  inhabitants  pk*n  it  fully  with  ail 
the  neccffarits  of  iife : but  that  by  which  it  is  didin- 
guifhed  from  mod  others,  is  it*  fruit,  efprcially  apples, 
of  which  it  produces  fuch  quanti  its,  (hat  the  cyder 
made  of  them  is  net  only  fufficien:  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  though  it  is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  alfo 
in  a great  naalurc  for  that  of  London  and  other  parts. 
That  in  particular  which  is  made  from  the  apple  called 


preSTesit  in  English,  “ teachers  of  erroneous  opinions, 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  bleSTed  determinations  of  the 
holy  church."  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage  of  the 
firft  general  councils,  which  defined  all  heretical  doc- 
trines with  the  utmod  precision  and  rxa&nefs.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punishment,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  crime,  Teems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofc  days  of  blind  /cal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  the  fan&imonioui  hypoenfy  of  the  canonids  went 
at  fiid  no  farther  than  enjoining  penance,  excommu- 
nication, and  ecclcfiadical  deprivation,  for  herefy  ; tho* 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  to  imprifonmeoi  by 
the  ordinary,  and  confifcation  of  goods  in  pita  ufut . 
But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making  herefy  not 
only  a temporal,  but  even  a capital,  offence  t the  Ro- 
miSh  ecclefiadics  determining,  without  appeal,  what- 
ever they  pleafed  to  be  herefy,  and  Shifting  off  to  the 
fecular  arm  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions 
with  which  they  themfclves  were  too  tender  and  deli- 
cate to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  to  intercede 
and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convi&ed  heretic,  ut  eitra 
mortis  per'uulum  feu  tent  it  circa  cum  moderetur : well 

knowing  that  at  the  Came  time  they  were  delivering  the 
unhappy  victim  to  certain  death.  Hence  the  capital 
punishments  inftidedon  the  ancient  Donatifts  and  Ma- 
nich*ans  by  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Jutlinian  : 
hence  alfo  the  conftitution  of  the  cmpcroi  Frederic 
mentioned  by  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  pcribui  with- 
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Ottt  diftindion  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  were  convic- 
ted of  here  fy  by  the  ccclefiaftical  judge.  The  fame 
emperor,  in  another  conilitution,  ordained*  that  if  any 
temporal  lord,  when  admonilhed  by  the  church,  fiiould 
BCgied  to  clear  hit  territories  ©f  heretics  within  a year, 
it  fiiould  be  lawful  for  good  catholics  to  feife  and  oc- 
cupy thelanda,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  hereti- 
cal poffeffors.  And  upon  this  foundation  waa  built 
that  arbitrary  power,  f«  long  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex- 
erted by  the  Pope,  of  difpofing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
of  rcfiadory  princes  to  more  dutiful  Ions  of  the  church. 
The  immediate  event  of  this  conilitution  was  fome- 
thing  lingular,  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  the  holy  fee,  and  the  juft  punilhment  of 
the  royal  bigot  ; for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very 
conftitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  em- 
peror Frederic  from  his  kingdom  ot  Sicily,  and  gave  it 
to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Chritlianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  dxtnon  of 
perfection  upon  the  continent,  wc  cannot  expect  that 
our  own  ifiand  fiiould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame 
fcourge.  And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient 
precedents  a writ  de  baretke  ctmburemh,  which  is 
thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  at  the  common  law 
itfclf.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con- 
viction of  herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any 

Q ccclefiaftical  court,  but  before  the  archbilhop 
:lf  in  a provincial  f)tiod  ; and  that  the  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  fiiould  plcafc 
with  him  : fo  that  the  crown  had  a controul  over  the 
fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  convid  by  if- 
fuing  no  procefs  againft  him  ; the  writ  de  bxretko  com - 
burendo  being  not  a writ  of  courfc,  but  iffuing  only  by 
the  fpecial  diredion  of  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Chrifttan  world  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  (though  under  the  opprobrious  name 
of  lollardy)  took  root  in  this  kingdom  ; the  clergy,  ta- 
king advantage  from  the  king’s  dubious  title  to  demand 
an  increafe  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  ad  of  par- 
liament, which  fharpened  the  edge  of  perfection  to  its 
utmoft  keeninfs.  For,  by  that  ftatutc,  the  dioccfan 
alone,' without  the  intervention  of  a fynod,  might  con- 
vict of  heretical  tenets ; and  unlefs  the  convid  abjured 
his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  fhe- 
riff  was  bound  ex  ofiriot  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  flames,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  confent  of  the  crowu.  By  the  ftatutc 
* Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo  made  a temporal  of- 
fence, and  indictable  in  the  king’s  courts  ; which  did 
not  thereby  gain  an  exdufive,  but  only  a concurrent, 
jurifididion  with  the  bifhop’s  confiftory. 

, Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  religion 
began  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ccclefiaftica  was 
fomewhat  moderated  ; for  though  what  herefy  */,  was 
not  then  precifcly  defined,  yet  wc  arc  told  in  fome 
points  what  it  is  net  c the  ftatutc  25  Hen.  VII L c.  14. 
declaring,  that  ofFcnces  againft  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not 
herefy  j and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  reflrained  from 
proceeding  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion  ; that  is, 
unlefs  the  party  be  accufed  by  two  credible  witnefifes, 
or  an  indictment  of  herefy  be  firft  previoufly  found  in 
the  king’s  courts  of  common  law.  And  yet  the  fpirit 
of  perfeeution  was  not  yet  abated,  but  only  diverted 
into  1 lay  channel.  For  in  fix  years  afterwards,  by 


llatute  31  Hen.  VIXI.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the 
fix  article*  was  made,  which  eftabliflied  the  fix  molt 
oontefted  points  of  popery,  tranfubftantiation,  curntnu- 
nion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monattic 
Vows,  the  ficrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confcf- 
fion  5 which  points  were  “ determined  and  refolvcd  by 
the  mod  godly  ftudy,  pain,  and  travail  of  his  majefty: 
for  which  his  moft  humble  and  obedient  fubjtds,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  the  commons,  in  par- 
liament afiVmbled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto 
his  high  nefs  their  moft  high  and  hearty  thanks;”  but 
did  alfo  enad  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  firft  to 
be  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  with  fire  ; and  of  the  five 
Lall  to  be  felons,  and  to  fuller  death.  The  fame  llatute 
ellabli filed  a new  and  mixed  jurtfdi&ioa  of  clergy  and 
laity  for  the  tTial  and  conviction  of  heretics;  the  reign- 
ing prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  deftroying  the 
fupremacy  of  the  bifiiop*  of  Rome,  and  eftablilhing  all 
other  their  corruptions  of  the  Chrillian  religion. 

Without  perplexing  this  detail  with  the  various  re- 
peals and  revivals  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two- 
luccccding  reigns,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ; when  the  reformation  was  finally 
clUbli filed  with  temper  and  decency,  unfullied  with* 
party -rancour,  or  perfonal  caprice  and  refentment. 
By  ftatutc  1 Elia.  c.  1.  all  former  ftatutes  relating  to- 
herefy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the  jurifdidton  of  he- 
refy as  it  Hood  at  common  law;  viz.  as  to  the  inflidiois 
of  common  cenfurcs,  in  the  ccclefiaftical  courts ; and  in 
cafe  of  burning  the  heretic,  in  the  provincial  fynod  only, 
bir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a different  opinion,  and 
bolds  that  fuch  power  retided  in  the  diocefan  alfo ; tho*' 
he  agrees,  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  heretics  com - 
burendo  was  Bot  demandablc  of  common  right,  but 
grantable  or  otherwise  merely  at  the  king’s  difcittion. 
But  the  principal  point  no  w gained  was,  that  by  this 
ftatuu  a boundary  is  for  the  firft  time  fet  to  what  fiiall 
be  accounted  herefy  ; nothing  for  the  future  being  to 
be  fo  determined,  but  only  fuch  tenets,  which  have 
been  heretofore  fo  declared,  1.  By  the  words  of  the 
canonical  feriptures  ; 1.  By  the  firft  four  general  coun- 
cils, or  fuch  others  as  have  only  ufed  the  words  of  the 
holy  Scripture*  ; or,  3.  Which  (hall  hereafter  be  fo 
declared  by  the  parliament,  with  the  affent  of  the  clergy 
in  convocation.  Thus  was  herefy  reduced  to  a greater 
certainty  than  before  ; though  it  might  not  have  been- 
the  worfc  to  hove  defined  it  in  terms  Hill  more  precife 
and  particular  : as  a man  continued  ftill  liable  to  be 
burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  underftand  to  be 
herefy,  till  the  ccclefiaftical  judge  fo  interpreted  the 
words  of  the  canonical  feriptures. 

For  the  writ  de  baretko  comburtnJo  remained  ftill  in 
force ; and  we  have  inftanccs  of  its  being  put  in  exe- 
cution upon  two  Aoabaptifli  in  the  feventccnth  of  E- 
lizabelh,  and  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  1.  But 
it  was  totally  abolilhed,  and  herefy  again  fubjeded  on- 
ly to  ccclefiaftical  corrcdion,  pro  falute  aumue,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  llatute  29  Car.  IL  c.  9. ; for,  in  one  and  the 
fame  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  flavety 
of  military  tenures ; our  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 
sonment by  the  habeas  corpus  ad;  and  our  minds  from, 
the  tyranny  of  fuperftitiou9  bigotry,  by  dcmaliftuog, 
this  laft  badge  of  perfeeution  in  the  Englilh  law. 

Every  thing  is  now  as  it  fiiould  be,  with  refped  to- 
the  fpiritual  cognizance,  and  fgiritual  punilhment  of 
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hcT<fy  : untcfs  perhaps  that  the  crime  might  to  be  more 
ftrifily  defined,  and  no  profecutioB  permitted,  even  in 
the  ccrlcliailical  courts,  till  the  tenets  in  quellion  are 
by  proper  authority  prcviouily  declared  to  be  heretical. 
Under  thefe  reltrifitons,  it  feems  neccflary  for  the  fop-  * 
port  of  the  national  religion,  that  the  officers  of  the 
church  Ihould  have  power  to  cenfure  heretics  ; yet  not 
to  htrafs  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much  lefs  to 
exterminate  or  dellroy  them.  The  legiflature  hath  in- 
deed thought  it  proper,  that  the  civil  magillratc  fhould 
again  interpofe,  with  regard  to  one  fpecici  of  herefy, 
*;ry  prevalent  in  modern  times ; for  by  llatute  <j  Sc  to 
V/.  III.  c.  32.  if  any  perfon  educated  in  the  Chritlian 
irligion,  or  profefling  the  fame,  (hall  by  writing,  print- 
ing, teaching,  or  ndvifed  (peaking,  deny  «uy  one  of 
the  perfons  in  the  holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain 
that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  he  (hall  undergo 
the  fame  penalties  and  incapacities  which  were  jult 
now  mentioned  to  be  inflified  on  apoAafy  by  the  fame 
ttatute. 

HERETIC,  a general  name  for  all  fuch  perfons 
under  any  religion,  but  efpccially  the  Chriitian,  as  pro- 
fefs  or  teach  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta- 
b! idled  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the  ttandard  of  or- 
thodoxy. flee  Heresy. 

HERETOCHS,  among  our  Saxcrn  aneeftors,  fig- 
nitied  the  fame  with  dukes  or  duces,  denoting  thecom- 
manden  or  leaders  of  their  armies. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  the  Confcfibr’s  laws,  that 
the  military  force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  or  hcrctochs,  who  were  conftitutcd  through 
every  province  and  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  Ic- 
lcfied  out  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  fuch  as  were 
moil  remarkable  for  being  fipientet , fdtle: , & animofi. 
Their  duty  was  to  lead  and  regulate  the  Englilh  armies, 
with  a very  unlimited  power ; and  becaufe  of  their  great 
power,  they  were  defied  by  the  people  in  their  full  af- 
tcrnbly,  or  folkmote,  in  the  (ame  manner  as  Iberifis 
were  defied. 

HERFORDEN,  or  Herwardiu,  a free  and  im- 
perial town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weltphalia, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravenftierg.  Here  is  a fa- 
mous nunnery  belonging  to  the  ProlclUnts  of  the  con- 
feflion  of  Augfburg,  whofe  abbefs  is  a princefs  of  the 
empire,  and  nas  a voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is 
featedon  the  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  8.47.  N.  Lat.  ft.  t-2. 

HERGUNDT,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re- 
markable for  its  rich  mines  of  vitriol.  Thofe  who  work 
sn  the  mines  have  built  a fubterraoeous  town,  which 
has  a great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  18.  15, 
N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

HE  RIOT,  in  law,  a cuftomary  tribute  of  goods 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  tbc  de- 
ceafe  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  See  Timur R* 

Heriot  is  of  two  forts — viz.  I.  Heriot-cullom,  where 
heriots  have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cudotn, 
after  the  death  of  a tenant  for  life.  In  fomc  places, 
there  is  a culiomaTy  compofitiou  in  money,  as  to  or  20 
(hillings  in  lieu  of  a heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  te- 
nant are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  undifputably  aocient 
cuilom  ; but  a new  compoiition  of  this  fort  will  not  bind 
7 he  representatives  of  either  party.  2.  Heriot-fcrvice, 
when  a tenant  holds  by  fuch  fervice  to  pay  heriot  at 
che  time  of  hia  death  s which  fervice  is  eapteffed  in  the 
deed  of  feoffment.— -For  this  latter  the  lord  dull  dif* 


train  ; and  for  the  other  he  (hall  feize,  and  not  dtllram. 
If  the  lord  purchafe  part  of  the  tenancy,  heriot-fcrvice 
is  CKtinguifhed  ; but  it  is  not  Co  of  heriot-cullom. 

HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a beam  armed  with 
a great  number  of  iron  fpikes  with  their  points  out- 
wards, and  fupportci  by  a pivot  on  which  it  turns. 
Thefe  ferve  as  a barrier  to  block  up  any  paflage,  and 
are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates,  and  more  efpe- 
clally  the  wicket-doors,  of  a town  or  fortrefs,  to  icturc 
thofe  paffages  which  mull  of  ueceffity  be  often  opened 
and  fhot. 

HERFFABLE  riohts,  in  Scots  law,  Ggnify  all 
rights  affecting  lands,  houfes,  ic.  or  any  immoveable 
fubjefi. 

HER1T  AGE,  in  Scots  law,  lands,  houfes,  or  any 
immoveable  fubjefi,  in  contradillinfiion  to  moveables 
or  moveable  fubjefis.  It  alfo  fometiraes  lignifies  fuch 
immoveable  property  as  a perfon  focceeds  to  as  heir  to 
another,  in  contradiftinfiion  to  iliac  which  he  himfclf 
purchafes  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called  cot »- 
queji. 

HERMAN  A,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  feftivals 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.  One  of 
thefe  was  celebrated  by  the  Pheneatw  in  Arcadia;  a 
fecond  by  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis ; and  a third  by  the 
Tanagrzans,  where  Mercury  was  reprefented  with  a 
ram  upon  his  (boulder,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  have 
walked  thro*  the  city  in  that  pollute  in  time  of  a plague, 
and  to  have  cured  the  fick  j in  memory  of  which,  it 
was  cu&omary  at  this  feftival  for  one  of  the  molt  beau- 
tiful youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the  walls  with  a 
ram  upon  his  Ihoutder. — A fourth  fcltival  of  the  lame 
name  was  obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was  ufual  for  the 
fervants  to  (it  down  at  the  table  while  their  mailers 
waited  ; a cuilom  which  was  alfo  obferved  at  the  Ro- 
man Saturnalia. 

HERMAN  (Paul),  a famous  botanid  in  the  17th 
century,  was  boro  at  Hall  in  Saxony.  He  prafiifcd 
phytic  in  the  illc  of  Ceylon,  and  was  afterwards  made 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  where  Ire  died  in  1695. 
He  wrote  a catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  public  gar- 
den at  Xeyden,  and  a work  iutitled  J%rvr  LugJuna- 
Batov*  jfaret. 

HERMANN  (James),  a learned  mathematician  of 
tbc  academy  at  Berlin,  and  a member  of  the  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris,  was  bora  at  Balil  in  1678.  He 
was  a great  travdkr,  and  for  fix  years  was  profeflor 
of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Mufcovy,  being  invited  thither  by  the  Czar  in  1724. 
At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  made  pro- 
fdTor  of  morality  and  natural  law  at  Bafil  ; and  died 
there  in  1733.  He  wrote  fcvcral  mathematical  works. 

HERMANN  I A,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodclphia  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  tbc  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columntftrm.  'I'he  capfule  is  quinquelocularf 
the  petals  at  the  bafe  are  femitubulated  and  oblique. 

Spain.  1.  'i'he  lavendutifolia,  hath  a fhrubby  ilalk 
and  (lender  branches,  very  buihy,  about  a foot  and  an 
half  high,  fmalt,  fpear-fhaped,  obtufc  and  hairy  leaves, 
with  clutters  of  (mail  yellow  flowers  along  the  (ides  of 
the  branches,  continuing  from  June  to  Autumn. 
2.  The  althttifplia  hath  a ihrubby  (talk,  and  Toft  woolly 
branches,  growing  two  feet  high,  with  numerous  yel- 
low flower*  in  loofe  fpikes  growing  at  the  end  of  the 

branches 
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Hewn*#,  branches,  and  making  their  appearance  fn  July.  3.  The 
*****  grolTulari  folia  hath  a lhrubby  (talk  and  fpreading 
HenLi  branches,  growing  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  bright 
pferodite.  7«0°w  flowers  coming  out  in  £reat  numbers  at  the  ends 
L of  atl  the  (hoots  and  branches  in  April  or  May.  4.  The 

alnifolia  hath  a flirubby  llalk  and  branches  growing 
irregularly  four  or  fire  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers  in  (holt  (pikes  from  the  tides  and  ends  of  the 
branches  *pj»earing  in  April  or  May.  3.  The  hyflb- 
pifolia  hath  a lhrubby  upright  flalk,  branching  out  la- 
terally fix  or  (even  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  flowers 
in  duller*  from  the  tides  of  the  branches,  appearing  in 
May  and  June.  There  are  14  other  fpecies. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  arc  natives  of  Africa,  and 
therefore  mutl  be  kept  in  a gretn-houfe  during  the 
winter  in  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  their  young  (hoots,  which  may  be  planted  in 
pot*  of  rich  earth  any  time  from  April  to  July. 

HERMANSTADT,  a handfome,  populous  and 
ftrong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Trantilvania,  with 
a bithop’s  fee.  It  is  the  rdidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  ; and  is  feated  on  the  river  Cebcn,  in  E. 
Long.  33.  40  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

HERMAN!'  (Godfrey),  a learned  do&or  of  the 
Sorbonnc,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1617.  He  wrote  many 
excellent  works ; the  principal  of  which  are*  u.Thc 
lives  of  St  Athanafius,  St  Batil,  St  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  St  Chryfoftom,  and  St  Ambrofc.  2.  Four 
pieces  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  univertity  of  Pa- 
ris againft  the  Jefuits.  3.  A French  tranilation  of  St 
Chryfoftom’*  treatife  of  Providence,  and  St  Balil't  A- 
feettes.  4.  Extracts  from  the  councils  ; publiihed  af- 
ter his  death,  under  the  title  of  Clovis  dijapfsno  eetlffia- 
file*.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1690. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  is  generally  underftood 
to  fignify  a human  creature  pofFefied  of  both  fexes,  or 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe- 
male. The  term  however  is  applied  alfo  to  other  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  plants. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  a compound  of  Ei»“*r  Mercury , 

and  Aff  aim  Venus  ; q.  d.  a mixture  of  Mereury  and 
Venus,  i.  e.  of  male  and  female-  For  it  is  to  be  ob* 
ferved,  Hmnophroditus  was  originally  a proper  name, 
applied  by  the  heathen  mythologies,  to  a fabulous  dei- 
ty, whom  Come  reprefent  as  a fon  of  Hermes,  Mercury, 
and  Hphrodste,  Venus  j and  who,  being  defpcratcly  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmatis,  obtained  of  the  gods  to 
have  hit  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay, 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditas  was  conceived  as  a com- 
petition of  Mercury  and  Venus ; to  exhibit  the  union 
between  eloquence,  or  rather  commerce,  whereof  Mer- 
cury was  god,  with  pleasure,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.  Laflly,  others  think  this  junction  in- 
tended to  (how  that  Venus  (pleafure)  was  of  both 
fexes ; as,  ia  effeit,  the  poet  Calvus  call  Venus  a god. 

PUUnStm^t  Dtum  V tnrrrm. 

As  alfo  Virgil,  JF.neid.  Kb.  iu 

Di'itd r,  at  darente  D*e  Jlamtuum  inter  tt  htjtc’t 
MttfiJnr  — — ~ ■-  — — 1 - ■ 

M.  Spon  observes,  Hefycbius  calls  Venus  Hphroditot  ; 
and  Thcophraftu*  affirms,  that  Aphrodites,  or  Venus, 
is  Hcrmaphroditus  ; and  that  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
(he  has  a flame,  which  reprefents  her  with  a beard  like 
a. mao.— The  Greeks  alio  call  hermaphrodites 
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androgyni,  q.  d.  men-womcn.  See  the  article  Axwto-  Hennas 
gynes.  phrodiio 

In  a treatife  by  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  of  ~ w ,mi 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaitions,  hermaphrodites  are  di- 
vided into  natural  and  unnatural  or  monilroiis.  The  firfl 
belongs  to  the  more  timplc  orders  of  animals,  of  which- 
there  are  a much  greater  number  than  of  the  more  per- 
fect. 'Pile  unnatural  takes  place  in  every  tribe  of  ani. 
mala  having  diftind  fexes,  but  is  more  common  in  fume 
thin  in  others.  The  human  fpecies,  our  author  ima- 
gines, hat  the  feweil ; never  having  feen  them  in  that- 
fpecies,  nor  in  dogs  ; but  in  the  horle,  (heep,  and  black/ 
cattle,  they  are  very  frequent. 

From  Mr  Hunter's  account,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  fuch  a creatdre-  as  a perfect  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  exiltcd.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  had  the  appearance  of 
females,  and  were  generally  faved  as  fuch.  In  the 
horfe  they  arc  very  frequent  ; and  in  the  moll  perfeft, 
of  this  land  he  ever  faw,  the  tefticlcs  had  come  down 
out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder 
fhould  haxc  been,  and  apjwared  like  an  udder,  not  fix 
pend  aloes  a*  the  ferotum  in  the  male  of  (uch  animals- 
There  were  alfo  two  nipples,  of  which  horfes  have  no- 
peifed  form  ; bung  blended  in  them  with  the  (heath, 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  wns  none  here.  The  ex- 
ternal female  parts  were  cxa&ly  timilar  to  thofe  of  a 
perfect  female  ; but  in  it  cad  of' a common- fixed  clito- 
ris, there  was  one  about  live  or  fix  inches  long ; which 
when  ered,  flood  aim  oft  directly  backwards. 

A foal  sds  very  timilar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  ob ferved  on  di (Ted ion. 

The  tefticles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former, 
poflibly  bccaufc  the  creature  was  too  young.  It  had 
alfo  two  nipples  ; but  there  was  no  penis  palling  round 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfect  male  afs.  The 
external  female  parts  were  timilar  to  thofe*  of  the  (hc- 
afs.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris  ; but  much  longer  than  that  of  a true  fe- 
male, being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a little  farther  , than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  it,  and  then  became  obliterated  ; from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  was  hollow,  or  had 
a cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a right 
and  a left,  called  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
alfo  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two 
horns  were  placed  the  ovarta,  as  ia>  the  true  female  | 
but  the  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found. — From  tht 
broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  palled  to- 
wards each  groin  a part  timilar  to  tlie  round  ligaments 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufdes;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  were  continued  with  them  a procefs  or  theca  of  - 
the  peritoneum,  timilar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com- 
munis in  the  mate  afs ; and  in  thefe  thecae  were  found 
the  tefticles,  but  no  vafa  deferentia  could  be  obferved 
pa  fling  from  them 

In  moA  fpecies  of- animals,  the  prod  u&  ton  of  her* 
maphrodites  appears  to  be  the  efftft  of  chance. t . 
but  in  the  black  cattle  it  feems  to  be  an  eftabliflied  * 
principle  of  their  propagation.  It  is  a well-known  1 
fait,,  and,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  di  (covered,  appear*  * 
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Werma-  to  \yc  unlverfal,  that  when  a c o*r  brings  Garth  two 
jpbrodi'f.  ca|vegt  „ne  Gf  them  a bull,  and  the  other  a cow  to  ap- 
• T ’ prarar.ee,  the  cow  is  unfit  for  propaeation,  but  the 
bull-calf  becomes  a very  proper  bull.  They  are  known 
not  to  breed ; they  do  not  even  fhow  the  Icaft  inclina- 
tion for  the  bull,  nor  docs  the  bull  ever  take  the  lead 
notice  of  them.  Among  the  country  people  in  Eng- 
land, this  kind  of  calf  is  called  a freemart'm  ; and  this 
lin^ularity  is  juft  as  well  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  bull.  VV'hcn  they  are  preferred,  it  is  for 
the  purports  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer  t vir.  to  yoke 
with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  tlie  table.  They  are  much 
larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns 
grow  longer  and  bigger,  being  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
an  ox.  The  bellow  of  a free- martin  is  alfo  fimilar  to 
that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  vix.  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
either  the  bull  or  cow ; and  they  are  more  fufccpttble 
of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  By  fomc  they  are 
fuppofed  to  exceed  tl»c  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of 
tafie,  and  bear  a higher  price  at  market  j this,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Hunter  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  contrary.  The  Romans,  who  called 
the  bull  taunt/,  fpoke  alfo  of  taura  in  the  feminine 
lender  different  from  cows.  Stephens  obferves,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  evtvs, 
who  obtained  the  name  becaufe  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bulls.  He  alfo  quotes  a paffage  from 
Columella,  Kb.  vi.  cap.  22.  11  And,  like  the  tour a, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  fhould  be  re- 
jected or  fent  away.”  He  likewise  quotes  Varro,  De 
re  rujita,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  “ The  cow  which  is  barren 
is  called  taura V From  which  we  may  reafonably  con- 
jecture, that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  produ&ton. 

Of  thefe  creatures  Mr  Hunter  differed  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  in  the  moil 
perfect  of  them. — The  external  part*  were  rather  fmaller 
than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  patted  on  as  in  the  cow 
to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it  began  to 
contract  into  a final!  canal,  which  patted  on  to  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  burns ; each  horn  paf- 
* ling  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  laterally  to- 

wards the  ovarta.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  horns 
were  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  tefticles,  both  of  which 
were  nearly  about  the  fixe  of  a fmall  nutmeg.  No 
Fallopian  tubes  could  be  found.  To  the  teftidts  were 
vafa  deferentia,  but  imperfeCt.  The  left  one  did  not 
come  near  the  tetticle ; the  right  only  came  dole  to  it, 
but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididymis. 
They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  the  vagiua 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra. — On  the  pofterior 
furface  of  tnc  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus  and  blad- 
der, were  the  two  bags  called  the  xv/icul*  fern  males  in 
the  male,  but  much  fmaller  than  what  they  arc  in 
thr  bull : the  duAs  opened  along  with  the  va(a  de- 
ferent ia. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  fpccies, 
much  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  cnaAeri  about 
them  in  different  nations  ; but  the  exiftencc  of  them  is 
flill  difputcd.  Dr  Parfons  has  given  us  a treatife  on 
the  fubieA,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explode  the  no- 
tion as  a vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the  her- 
maphrodites that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whofc  clitoris  from  fomc  caufe  or  other  was  overgrown ; 
N°  152. 


and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  an  Ao-  Hem*, 
gola  woman  (howa  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite  pbroditc^ 
fomc  time  ago.  » 1 \ 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  indeed,  fuch  as  wormt, 
fnails,  leeches,  ficc.  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  this  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphro- 
dites, which  not  only  have  both  fexes,  but  do  the  office 
of  both  at  the  fame  time.  Such  are  earth-worms, 
round- tailed  worms  found  in  the  inteftines  of  men  and 
horfes,  land- fnails,  and  thofe  of  freffi  waters,  and  all  the 
fori s of  leeches.  And,  as  all  thefe  are  reptiles,  and 
without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
all  other  infeAs  which  have  thefe  two  charaAers  are 
alfo  heinuphrodite*. 

The  method  of  coupling  praAifed  in  this  clafs  of 
hermaphrodites,  may  be  illuflrated  in  the  inflancc  of 
earth-worms.  Thefe  little  creatures  creep,  two  by 
two,  ont  of  holes  proper  to  receive  them,  where  they 
difpofc  their  bodies  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  head 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thus  ftretchrd  lengthwife,  a little  conical  button  or  pa- 
pilla is  thruft  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  aper- 
ture of  the  other.  Thefe  animals,  being  male  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  female  in  another,  and  the  body 
flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it  impoi- 
fiblc  but  that  an  earth-worm  may  couple  with  itfelf, 
and  be  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young  ; an 
obfervatton  which,  to  forae,  appears  highly  extrava- 
gant ! 

Among  the  infeAs  of  the  foft  or  bondefs  kind,  there 
are  great  numbers  indeed,  which  are  fo  far  from  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  arc  of  no  fex  at  all.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms,  pro- 
duced of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds  : but  the  reafoe 
of  this  is  plain  ; thefe  are  not  animals  in  a perfedt  (late, 
but  dilguifes  under  which  animals  lurk.  They  have  no 
bufinefs  with  the  propagating  of  their  fpccies,  but  are 
to  be  transformed  into  animals  of  another  kind,  by 
the  putting  off  their  feveral  coverings,  and  then  only 
they  are  in  their  pcrfeA  ftatc,  and  therefore  then  only 
fhow  the  differences  of  fex,  which  are  always  in  the 
distinct  animals,  each  being  only  male  or  female. 

Thefe  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  thefe  crea- 
tures, which  ihow  no  fex  till  they  arrive  at  that  per- 
fect ftate  again. 

Hex  m aphrodite  Flown,  in  botany.  Thefe  are 
fo  called  by  the  fexoalifts  on  account  of  their  contain- 
ing both  the  antherae  and  tiigma,  the  fuppofed  organs 
of  generation,  within  the  fame  calyx  and  petals.  Of 
this  kind  arc  the  flowers  of  all  the  cLffes  in  Lranrui’a 
fcxual  method,  except  the  claffes  momsecia  and  Hitecia  / 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  fame  root s in  the  latter,  in  diftinA 
plants  from  the  fame  feed.— In  the  dais  p<djgapva, 
there  are  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  with 
male  or  female,  or  both,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftinA 
roots.  Io  the  plantain-tree  the  flowers  are  all  herma- 
phrodite ; in  fome,  however,  the  antherse  or  male  or- 
gan* in  others  the  ftigma  or  female  organ,  proves  ab- 
ortive. The  flowers  in  the  former  clafi  are  ftyled  Jt- 
male  hermaphrodites  ; in  the  latter,  male  hermaphrodite. 
—Hermaphrodites  are  thus  as  frequent  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  they  are  rare  and  fcarcc  in  the  ani- 
mal one. 

3 HER- 
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Hrrtni*,  HERMAS,  an  ecclcfuftical  author  of  the  firft  cen- 
HCTtttc*  tury  j and,  according  10  Origco,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome, 
’ the  fame  whom  St  Paul  falute*  in  the  end  of  hiaepiflle 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a book  in  Greek  fome  time 
before  Domitian’s  persecution,  which  happened  in  the 
year  95.  Thia  work  ia  intitled  Tbe  Pafior,  from  hia 
reprefenting  an  angel  (peaking  to  him  in  it  under  the 
form  of  a (hepherd.  The  Greek  teat  ia  lott,  but  a 
eery  ancient  Latin  verfion  of  it  ia  (Ull  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  considered  thia  book  aa  canonical. 
The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698,  where  it  it  to 
be  found  among  the  other  apollolical  fathers,  illuftra- 
ted  with  the  notes  and  comdions  of  Cotclcriua  and 
Lc  Clerc.  With  them  it  was  tranflated  into  Engliftt 
by  Acbbifftop  Wake,  the  bed  edition  of  which  ia  that 
of  >710. 

H tax  as,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  monoecia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
umbel  in  the  hermaphrodite  is  terminal  ; there  ia  aa 
univerfal  involucrum  and  partial  one*.  The  rays  of  the 
fraall  umbels  are  lobed  ; the  central  one  flower -bearing} 
there  are  five  petals,  and  as  many  barren  ftamina  : the 
feeds  are  two  fold  and  fuborbicular.  In  the  male  the 
lateral  umbels  have  uoiverfal  and  partial  invohicra ; the 
finall  umbels  are  many-flowered  \ there  are  five  petals, 
and  five  Senile  (lamina. 

HERMES,  or  Hesma,  among  antiquaries,  a fort 
of  Square  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury,  ufually 
made  of  marble,  though  Sometimes  of  brafi  or  other  ma- 
terials, wit  bout  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  tbeir  croCs-waya. 

Serviut  gives  ua  the  origin  thereof,  in  hia  comment 
on  the  eighth  book  of  the  jEneid.  Some  (bepherds, 
fays  he,  having  one  day  caught  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes , afleep  on  a mountain,  cut  off  his  hands; 
from  which  hr,  aa  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  ac- 
tion was  done,  became  denominated  CytUniua,  from 
******  maimed:  and  thence,  adds  Serviut,  it  ia  that  cer- 
tain dallies  without  arms  are  denominated  Hermefes  or 
Htrm. *.  But  this  etymology  of  the  epithet  of  Cyllcnius 
contradids  rood  of  the  other  ancient  authors ; who  de- 
rive it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllenc,  a citv 
of  Elis,  or  even  on  the  mountain  CyUcne  itCcif,  which 
had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

Suidat  gives  a moral  explication  of  this  cudom  of 
making  flames  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  Her- 
mefesy  fays  he,  were  datura  of  done  placed  at  the  vefti- 
bulei  or  porches  of  the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  ; 
•for  thia  reafon,  that  as  Mercury  was  held  the  god  of 
fpeech  and  of  truth,  fquarc  and  cubical  flatues  were  pe- 
culiarly proper  1 having  thia  in  common  with  truth,  that 
on  what  fide  foever  they  are  viewed,  they  always  appear 
the  fame. 

It  mud  be  obferred,  that  Athena  abounded  more 
than  any  other  place  in  Hermefes : there  were  abun- 
dance  of  very  fignal  ones  in  divert  pans  of  the  city,  and 
they  were  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
place.  They  were  alfo  placed  in  the  high-roads  and 
crol's  ways,  hecaufe  Mercury,  who  was  the  courier  of 
the  gods,  pTcfided  over  the  highways;  whence  he  had 
bis  furoamc  of  Trivius,  from  trivutm  ; and  that  of  Via- 
cus,  from 

Frcm  Suidas's  account,  above  cited,  it  appears, 
1 hat  the  terms  termini , ufrd  among  ua  in  tbe  door- cafes, 
balconies.  See.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from 
Vol.VHI.  Part  II. 


thefe  Athenian  Hermefes  ; and  that  it  was  more  proper  Hercnetk 
to  call  them  hermefes  than  termini,  becaufe,  though  the  11 
Roman  termini  vtere  fquare  dunes,  whereon  a head  was  H<rnue' . 
frequently  placed,  yet  they  were  rather  ufed  at  land-  ’ * 

marks  and  mere  Hones  than  as  ornaments  of  building. 

Sec  the  articles  Mercury  and  Thoth. 

HERMETIC,  or  Hcnsestnc^u-Art,  a name  given 
to  chemiilry,  on  a fuppolition  that  Hermes  Trifmegi- 
ft  us  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  he  excelled  there- 
in. See  Thotm. 

Hcmmkticji  Philofophy  is  that  which  undertakes  to 
folve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  from 
the  three  chemical  principles,  felt,  fulphur,  and  mer- 
cury. 

HsfMtriCMi  Pbyfic,  or  Medicine,  is  that  fyftem  or 
hypothefi#  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operations  of  medicine,  on 
the  principles  of  the  hertnctical  philofophy,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  fyflem  of  alkali  and  acid. 

Hs*M*ric*i  Seal , a manner  of  flopping  or  doling 
glafii  veflels,  for  chemical  operations,  fo  very  accurately, 
that  nothing  can  exhale  or  efcape,  not  even  the  raoft 
fubtile  fpiriia.  It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  of 
the  vtflel  in  the  flame  of  a lamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then  with  a pair  of  pincers  twitting  it  dafe  toge- 
ther. This  they  call  putting  on  Hermes's  feal.  There  arc 
alfo  other  ways  of  fealing  veflels  hermetically;  viz.  by 
flopping  them  with  a plug  or  floppleof  glafs,  well  luted 
into  the  neck  of  the  veflci ; or,  by  turning  another  ovum 
philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the  matter  is  con- 
tained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES.  or  HiRMAarocaa- 
tes,  in  antiquity,  a deitv,  or  figure  of  a deity,  com- 
pofed  of  Mercury,  and  Harpocratcs  the  god  of  Silence. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a hennliarpocnucs  in  his  Retb. 

Cur.  de  VAntiqmte,  p.  98.  fig.  1 5.  baring  wings  on  hts 
feet  like  Mercury,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth 
like  Harpocratra  It  is  probable  they  might  mean, 
by  this  combination,  that  filcncc  is  fometimes  do- 
quent. 

HERMJANI,  or  Hermiatitjr,  a fed  of  heretics 
in  the  fecood  century,  thus  called  from  their  leader 
Hermiaa.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Seltueiani . 

One  of  their  diflinguifhing  tenets  was,  that  God  is 
corporeal.  Another,  that  Jefus  Chrift  did  not  afcend 
into  heaven  with  bis  body,  but  left  it  in  the  fun. 

HERMIONE  (aoc.  geog.),  a confiderable  dty  of 
Argolis.  It  was  in  ruins  (except  a few  temples)  in 
the  time  of  Paufanias ; who  (ays  that  the  new  city  was 
at  the  diftance  of  four  Aadia  from  tbe  promontory  oa 
which  the  temple  of  Neptune  flood.  It  gave  name 
to  tbe  Sinus  Hermionicus,  a part  of  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus. 

HERMIT,  or  EarxiT,  Eremite,  a devout  per- 
fon  retired  into  Colitude,  to  be  more  at  icifure  for  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  to  difencumbcr  himfelf  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world. — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  deferi  or  nvildemefs and,  according  to 

tbe  etymology,  (hould  rather  bmwrotc  Eremit. 

Paul  furoamed  the  Hermit#*  ufually  reckoned  the 
firft  hermit;  though  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  faint  fays,  it  js  not  known  who  was 
the  firft.— Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptift,  others 
to  Elias  : others  mike  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  the 
eremitical  life;  but  others  think  that  he  only  rckind- 
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Hermit  led  and  heightened  the  fervour  thereof,  and  hold  that  matter.  The  opinions  of  Hermogenes,  with  regard  to  Herraoo 
H the  difciplct  of  that  faint  owned  St  Paul  of  Thebe*  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  were  li 

Hermoge  for  fjrft  that  praftifed  it.  The*  perfecution*  of  warmly  empofed  by  Tcrtullian.  **e^l*e* 

> Dcciu*  and  Valerian  are  foppofed  to  have  been  the  The  Hcrmogt  nians  were  divided  into  fevers!  branches  * 

occafion. — Several  of  the  ancient  hermits,  as  St  An*  under  their  Tefpcftive  chieftains,  viz.  Hcrmiani,  Selcu- 
thony,  &c.  though  they  lived  in  deferts,  bad  yet  num-  cian*.  Materiari,  Stc. 

bera  of  religious  accompanying  them.  HERMON,  or  Aermon  (anc.  grog.);  a moun- 

Therc  are  alfo  various  orders  and  congregations  of  re-  tain  of  the  Amorites,  called  Sanitr  by  the  Phoenicia 
ligiout  diftinguiihcd  by  the  title  of  hermits ; as,  hermits  ans,  and  Stmir  or  Senir  by  the  Amorites,  on  the  cad 
of  St  Auguitinc,  of  St  John  Baptift,  of  St  Jcrom,  of  of  Jordan.  It  is  alfo  called  Stem,  (Mofcs) ; but  mud 
St  Paul,  &c.  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerusalem.  Br 

Hlrmit  (Gaytier  Peter  the),  a French  officer  of  the  Sidomana  n was  called  Scirton  ; in  the  vulgate,  it 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  the  military  profef*  is  called  Sarion.  Joshua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the 
fion,  and  commenced  hermit  and  pilgrim.  Unfortunate-  dominion  of  O * king  of  Baft\an  ; which  muft  be  on- 
ly, he  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year  1093 ; drrftood  of  its  fouth  fide.  It  ia  never  particularly 
and  making  a melancholy  recital  of  the  deplorable  mentioned  by  profane  writers ; being  comprifed  under 
Situation  of  a few  Chriftians  in  that  country  to  Pope  the  appellation  LUwnut,  or  Anti/Hanur,  with  which 
Urban  .‘I.  and  at  the  fame  time  e nihutiaftically  lament-  mountain  it  ib joined  to  the  cad.  It  is  alfo  called  /far- 
ing that  Infidels  Ihould  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  famous  mcnim  plurally,  Pi  aim  xlii.  6.  bccaufe  it  was  exteufive, 
city  where  the  Author  of  Chriliianity  firft  promulgated  and  contained  fcveral  mountain*, 
hi*  Tiered  dodrioes,  Urban  gave  him  a fatal  commif-  HER M US,  (anc.  gcog.),  a river  of  Ionia  ; which 
fion  to  excite  all  Chriflian  princes  to  a general  war  riling  near  Dorylaeum,  a town  of  Phrygia,  in  a moun- 
a gain  ft  the  Turks  and  Saracen*  the  poffelfors  of  the  tain  facred  to  Dindymene  or  Cybcle.  touched  Mvfia, 

Hulv  Land.,  See  Crusades.  and  ran  through  the  Regio  Combufta,  then  through 

HERMITAGE  properly  fignifies  a little  hut  or  the  plains  of  Smyrna  down  to  the  fea,  carrying  along 
habitation,  in  forae  defert  place,  where  a hermit  with  it  the  Pa&olui,  Hyllus,  and  other  lefs  noble  ri- 


4 wells. 

Hermitage  is  alfo  popularly  attributed  to  any  religi- 
ous cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a private  and  reclufe 


ver*.  It*  waters  were  faid  to  roll  down  gold,  by  Vir- 
gil and  other  poets. 

HERNANDRiA,  Jack-ix-a-box-trei  : A ge- 
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place,  and  thu*  anocxrd  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which  nua  of  the  triandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moucccia 


the  fuperior  was  called  hermit,  1. 


clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 


HERMODACTYL,  in  the  materia  medica,  a root  der  the  38th  order,  Triaxcm.  The  male  calyx  ia  tri- 
bruught  from  Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fliape  of  a heart  partite;  the  corolla  tri  pet  alous;  the  female  calyx  is  truo- 
flatted,  of  a white  colour,  compact,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  cated,  quite  entire;  the  corolla  hcxapetalous  ; the  plum 
powder  ; of  a vifeous  fwcetiih  tafte,  with  a light  degree  hollow,  and  open  at  tbe  mouth  or  upper  part,  with  a 
of  acrimony.  Hcrmodadtyls  were  of  great  repute  a-  loofe  kernel. 


mong  the  ancients  as  a cathartic  1 but  thofe  we  now 


The  Conora,  or  common  jack  in-a-box. 


meet  with  in  the  fhopa  have  very  little  purgative  virtue;  is  a native  of  both  the  Indies  It  grows  20  or  30 
Neumann  declares  he  never  found  them  to  have  any  feet  high  ; and  is  garnifhed  with  broad  pcltatcd  leaves, 
effcA  at  all. — The  hermodadil  is  the  root  of  the  Col-  and  moncccious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a large  fwollen 
chicum  variegatum,  according  to  forae  ; others  fuppofe  hollow  fruit  formed  of  the  calyx  ; having  a hole  or 
it  to  be  the  root  of  the  Iris  tuberofa.  open  at  tbe  end,  and  a hard  nut  within.  The  wind 

HERMOGENES,  the  firtt  and  mod  celebrated  blowing  into  the  cavity  of  this  Fruit  makes  a very 
architect  of  antiquity,  was,  according  to  Vitruvius,  whiitling  and  rattling  noilc,  whence  cornea  the  name, 
born  at  Alanbada,  a city  in  Caria.  He  built  a tem*  2.  The  ovigera  grows  many  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
pic  of  Diana  at  Magnefia  ; another  of  Bacchus  at  large  oval  leaves  not  peltated  ; and  monoecious  flowers, 
Tros  ; and  was  tbe  inventor  of  fcveral  parts  of  archi-  fucceeded  by  a fwollen  fruit  open  at  the  end,  and  a nut 
tenure.  He  compofcd  a book  on  the  fubjed,  which  within. 

is  loft.  Ufex.  The  fonora,  in  Java,  affords  a furc  antidote 

HtKMOGtNMS'Tar/mfix,  a rhetorician  and  orator,  and  againtt  poifon,  if  you  either  put  its  fmall  roots  on  the 
who  was  in  every  rcfpeCt  a prodigy.  At  17  years  wounds  or  eat  them  ; as  was  difeovered  to  Rumphius  by 
of  age  he  publiihed  his  fyftem  of  rhetoric,  and  at  * captive  woman  in  the  war  between  the  people  of  Ma- 
20  bis  philoCophic  ideas  : but  at  25  he  forgot  every  cafar  and  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1667.  The  foldiera 
tiling  he  had  known.  It  ia  faid,  that  Ill's  body  being  of  the  former  always  carry  this  root  about  them,  as  a 
opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an  ex-  remedy  againtl  wounds  with  poifonous  arrows, 
traord inary  fize,  and  all  over  hairy.  He  died  about  Culture.  Both  thefe  plants  being  tender  exotica, 
168  B.  C.  muft  be  planted  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  always 

HERMOGENIANS,  a feft  of  ancient  heretic*,  kept  in  a hot  hoafe ; io  which,  notwithftandiug  all 
denominated  from  thcag’yleadcr  Hermogenes,  who  lived  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  they  feldom  flower,  and 
towards  the  dole  of  th^ptcond  century.  Hermogenes  never  grow  beyond  the  height  of  common  fhrubs,  tho* 
edabliflied  matter  as  his  firft  principle  ; and  regarding  in  the  places  where  they  are  natives  they  arrive  at 
matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained  that  the  height  of  trees.  They  are  propagated  by  feed* 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  as  alfo  procured  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

the  fouia  of  men  and  other  fpirits,  were  formed  by  the  HERNE,  a town  of  Kent,  6 mile*  from  Cantcrbu- 
Dcity  from  an  uncreated  and  eternal  maf§  of  corrupt  ry,  12  from  Margate,  and  14  from  Ecverlham.  It  for- 
merly 
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Kerala  medy  had  i market,  and  has  now  a fair  on  Eafter- 
11  Tuefday.  The  church  ia  a large  ancient  ftrudure,  wiib 
Hcro  a tower  of  flint,  and  has  fix  flails  of  the  cathedral  kind, 
with  divilions  of  the  choir  from  the  nave  by  a carved 
fereen  of  oak.  llie  church  is  113  feet  long.  The 
llone  font  is  very  ancient.  Here  the  great  Dr  Ridley, 
the  Englilh  martyr,  was  vicar.  Here  is  a commodious 
bay.  frequented  by  colliers,  dec. 

HERNIA,  in  medicine  and  forgery,  a defeent  of 
the  inteflines  or  omentum  out  of  their  natural  place ; 
or  rather,  the  tumour  formed  by  that  defeent,  popular- 
ly called  a rupture.  The  word  is  Latin,  hernia , and 
originally  fignifies  the  fame,  with  tumor  feroti,  called  alfo 
ramex.  Prifcian  obferves.  that  the  ancient  Marfi  gave 
the  appellation  hernia  to  rocks ; whence  fomc  will  nave 
hernias  thus  called  propter  duritiem,  on  account  of  their 
hardnefs.  Scaliger  choofcs  rather  to  derive  the  word 
from  the  Greek  ramus , branch.  Sec  (Index  to) 

Surgery. 

HERNIARIA,  rupture-wort  : A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dais  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 ith  order,  Samuntaeea,  The  calyx  isquinque  partite; 
there  is  no  corolla  ; there  are  five  barren  flamina,  and  a 
monofpermrus  capfule. 

Species.  There  arc  four  fpeciei,  of  which  the  only, 
remarkable  one  is  the  glabia,  or  fmooth  luplure-wmt, 
a native  of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  a low  trail- 
ing plant,  with  leaves  like  the  fmallcr  chickwccd  ; the 
flowers  come  out  in  cluflers  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks 
at  the  joints,  and  are  of  a yellowifli  greet*  col  *ur. 

Ufes,  &c.  This  plant  is  a little  faltilh  and  aftriu- 
gent.  The  juice  takes  away  f pecks  in  the  eye.  Cows, 
flirep,  and  horfes,  cat  the  plant ; goats  and  fwinc  rc- 
fufe  it- 

HERO,  jn  Pagan  mythology’,  a great  and  illuf- 
trious  perfon,  of  a mortal  nature,  though  foppofed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  berot,  and  that  of 
the  Greek  *!«*«  femidcut , **  demi-god  ” — The  Greeks 
ereded  columns  apd  other  monuments  over  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes,  and  cflabliflied  a kind  of  wnrfliip  in 
honour  of  the  manes  both  of  their  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  Romans  alfo  raifed  flatues  in  houour  of  their  he- 
roes ; but  thete  were  fix  of  their  heroes  of  a foperior 
order,  and  who  W’ere  foppofed  to  b«  admitted  into  the 
community  of  the  twelve  ^reatgods  : thefe  were  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Efculapius,  Romulus,  Caflor,  and 
Pollux.  Writers  have  diftir.guifticd  between  the  wor- 
fh ip  which  the  ancients  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that 
offered  to  their  gods.  The  latter,  it  it  laid,  confided 
of  facrifices  and  libations  ; the  former  was  only  a kind 
of  funeral  honour,  in  which  they  celebrated  their  ex- 
ploits, concluding  the  rchearfal  with  fcaft*. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufrd  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe,  fora 
great,  illuflrious,  and  extraordinary  perfonage  ; par- 
ticularly in  icfpiCt  of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and 
other  militaty  virtues. 

F.  Bouhours  makes  this  diflindion  between  a great 
man  and  a hero,  that  the  latter  is  more  daring,  fierce, 
and  rnterprifing  1 and  the  former  more  prudent, 
.thoughtful,  and  referved.  In  this  fenfe  we  properly 
fay,  Alexander  was  a hero,  Julius  Cafar  a great  man. 


Httto  of  a poem  or  romance,  is  the  principal  perfo-  Hero 
nage,  or  he  wlio  has  the  chief  part  in  it.  Thus  theu  JJ. 
hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achilles  ; of  the  OJyffey,  UlylTcs  ; cro^  t:uTt• 
of  the  ALieid,  ..Eneas  ; of  TaiTo’a  Jcrufalem,  God- 
frey of  Bulloign  ; of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  Adam  ; 
though  Mr  Drydcn  will  have  the  devil  to  be  Milton’s 
hero,  becaufc  lie  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Paradife. 

Hero,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a famous  prieflefs  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a tower  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Helkfpcnt.  She  being  beloved  by  Lean- 
der,  who  lived  at  Seftos  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrait, 
he  every  night  fvvam  over  to  vifit  her,  being  direded 
by  a light  tixcd  on  the  tower.  But  the  light  being  put 
out  in  a ftoriny  night,  the  youth  milled  his  way,  and 
was  drowned  ; on  which  Hero  threw  herfelf  into  the 
fea,  and  perilhed. 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  mathe- 
maticians; the  one  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
jeung.  Hero.  The  younger  was  a difciple  of  Ctcfibius. 

They  arc  known  by  two  works  tranflated  into  I.atin 
by  Baruchius:  SprraJiufn  litter,  by  Hero  fenior  ; and 
Tradat.  art'u  et  machin . miliiar.  by  Hero  junior.  They 
flouriflicd  about  130  and  100  B.  C. 

HEROD,  falfely  fly  led  the  Great,  king  and  exe- 
crable tyrant  of  Judza  ; who,  on  the  (Length  of  a 
miliuterpreted  prophecy,  caufcd  all  the  male  children 
of  Bcthlthem  and  its  neighbourhood  to  be  mafiacred 
by  bis  foldicrs  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  deflroying  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He 
died,  eaten  with  worms,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  age  of  71,  after  a reign 
of  40  years.  He  had  ordered  that  all  the  perfons  of 
quality,  whom  he  kept  in  prifon,  Ihould  be  maifacred 
the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  in  order 
that  every  confidcrable  family  in  the  kingdom  might 
(bed  tears  at  Lis  death  ; but  that  inhuman  order  was 
not  executed. 

HERODIAN,  an  cmiuent  Greek  biftorian,  who  * 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  hfe  at  Rome,  flouriflicd 
in  the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Sevenis,  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maxtmin.  His 
hiftory  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  philofophcr  ; and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinus 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dian. It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek  ; and  there 
is  an  excellent  translation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Ange- 
lus  Politianus.  Herodian  has  been  publifhed  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  4to,  in  1581  ; by  Boeder,  at  Strafburg, 
in  1662,  8vo ; and  by  Hudfon,  at  Oxford,  in  1699, 

8 vo. 

HERODIANS,  a fed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  ; mentioned  Math.  xxii.  1 6.  Mark  iii.  6. 

The  critics  and  commentators  are  very  much  divided 
with  regard  to  the  Hcrodians.  St  Jerom,  in  his  Dia- 
logue againft  the  Lucifcrians,  takes  the  name  to  have 
been  given  to  foch  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Mefliah  ; 
and  Tcrtullian  and  Epiphanius  are  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. But  the  fame  Jerom,  in  his  Comment  ou  St 
Matthew,  treats  this  opinion  as  ridiculous ; and  main- 
tains, that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  appellation  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  Herod’s  foldiers  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans;  agreeable  to  which  the  Syrian  interpreter* 
render  the  word  by  the  domejlics  of  Herod , i.  e.  41  his 

3 O 2 courtier*.”  • 
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lieroJttu.  courtier*.”  M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  oa  the  2 id  chap- 
i • ter  of  Matthew,  advances  a more  probable  opinion. 

The  name  Htrodkan  he  imagines  to  have  been  given 
to  fuch  as  adhered  to  Herod**  party  and  intereft  ; and 
were  for  preferviog  the  government  in  his  famjly,  a- 
bout  which  wete  great  divifions  among  the  Jews. — F. 
Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadducees  to 
have  been  the  fame. — Dr  Prideaux  is  of  opinion 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Great, 
and  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Jews 
by  their  concurrence  with  Herod’s  febeme  of  fubjed- 
ing  himfclf  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewife  by  complying  with  many  of  their  heathen 
triages  and  cuftoms.  This  fymbolizing  with  idolatry 
upon  views  of  intereft  and  worldly  policy,  was  proba- 
bly that  leaven  of  Herod,  againll  which  our  Saviour 
cautioned  his  difciples.  It  is  farther  probable  that 
they  were  chiefly  of  the  fed  of  Sadducees  j becaufe 
the  leaven  of  Herod  is  alfo  denominated  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  of 
Halicarnaflus  m Caria,  Ton  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  was 
born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  484  B.  C.  The  city  of  Halicarnaflus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  ^randfon 
of  Artemifia  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  bis 
country  and  retired  to  Samos  t from  whence  he  tra- 
velled over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  and  in  his  tra- 
vels acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  origin 
of  many  nations.  He  then  began  to  digefl  the  ma- 
terials he  had  coDc&ed  into  order,  and  eompofed  that 
hiftory  which  has  preferred  his  name  among  men  ever 
fmcc.  He  wrote  it  in  the  ifle  of  Samoa,  according  to 
the  general  opinion.— Lucian  informs  ua,  that  when 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
confider  with  himfclf, 

Wh*t  he  Ihould  do  to  be  for  ever  known 
And  mike  the  age  to  come  his  own, 

* in  the  moft  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  poffiblc.  His  hiftory,  he  prefumed,  would  eaftly 
procure  him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  the  Gre- 
cians in  whofe  favour  it  was  written  : but  then  he  fore- 
faw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
fcveral  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpe&ive 
city  1 to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace- 
demonians, See.  He  thought  it  moft  proper  there- 
fore to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  affembling  all 
togrthcr;  and  accordingly  recited  his  work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  thofe  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  nor  was  there  a Tingle  per- 
ton  in  Greece  who  had  not  feen  him  althe  Olympic  ga  mes, 
or  heard  thofe  fpeak  of  him  who  had  feen  him  there. 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books ; which,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Dtonyfius  Halicarnaflcnfi?, 
contain  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a pe- 
riod of  240  years  ; from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  firft 
king  of  Pcrfia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  the  hiftorian 
was  living.  Thefe  nine  books  are  called  after  the 
samei  of  the  nine  mufes,  each  book  bcin^  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  a mufe  ; and  this  has  given  birth,  to 
two  difquifitions  among  the  learned  : l . Whether  they 
were  fo  called  by  Herodotus  himfclf ; and,  2.  For  what 
itafon  they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  Herodotus  did  not  impofc  thefe 
lumes  himfclf } but  it  U not  agreed  why  they  were 


impofed  by  others.  Lucian  tells  us,  that  thefe  names  Herodotus 
were  given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic  games,  U 1 

when  they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  beft  compliment  Heron.  ^ 

that  could  be  paid  the  man  who  had  taken  pains  to  do  ' - 

them  fo  much  honour.  Others  have  thought  tbit  the 
names  of  the  mu/tt  have  been  fixed  upon  them  by  way  of 
reproach  j and  were  defigned  to  intimate,  that  Hero- 
dotus, inttead  of  true  hiftory,  had  written  a great  deal 
of  fable.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  hiftory,  he  is  accufed 
by  feveral  authors  } and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
wanted  perfons  to  defend  him.  Aldus  Manutius,  Joa- 
chim Csmcrarius,  and  Henry  Stephens,  have  written 
apologies  for  him  ; and,  among  other  things,  have  very 
juftly  obferved,  that  he  fcldom  relates  any  thing  of 
doubtful  credit  without  producing  the  authority  on 
which  his  narration  is  founded  ; and,  if  he  has  no  cer- 
tain authority  to  fix  it  upon,  nfes  always  the  terms  ut 
firunt , ut  eg 0 audivi,  fttc. 

There  is  aferibed  alfo  to  Herodotus,  but  falfely,  a 
Life  of  Hamer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  work- — He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialed,  and  his  ftyle 
and  manner  Have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of 
tafte.  There  have  been  fcveral  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  hiftorian  ; two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
1570.  and  the  other  in  1591  ; one  by  Gale  at  London 
in  1679;  and  one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1715, 
which  is  the  laft  and  beft,  though  not  the  beft  printed. 

HEROIC,  fomething  belonging  to  a hero,  or  he- 
roine. Thu*  we  fay,  heroic  adioni,  heroic  virtue,  he- 
roic ftyle,  heroic  verfe,  heroic  poet,  heroic  age,  dec. 

Heroic  /fgr,  is  that  age  or  period  of  the  world 
wherein  the  Aeror/,  or  thofe  called  by  the  poets  the 
children  of  the  gods,  arc  fuppofed  to  have  lived.— The 
heroic  age  coincides  with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  Poem  is  that  which  undertakes  to  deferibe 
Come  extraordinary  aftion,  or  enterprize.  Homer',  Vir- 
gil, Statius,  Lucan,  Taflo,  Camocos,  Milton,  and  Vol- 
taire, have  eompofed  heroic  poems.  Ia  this  fenfe,  heroic 
poem  coincides  with  epic  poem. 

Heroic  Verfe , is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are 
ufually  eompofed  ; or,  it  is  that  proper  for  fuch 
poems.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfe*  are 
peculiarly  denominated  heroic  verfu,  as  being  alone 
ufed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  See.  Alexandrine  verfe*,  of 
12  fyllables,  were  formerly  called  heroic  verfa , as  being 
fuppofed  the  only  verfe  proper  for  heioic  poetry  ; but 
later  writers  ufe  verfes  of  ten  fyllables. 

HEROINE,  Heroins,  or  Herois,  a woman  that 
lias  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  a hero,  or  that  hat 
done  fome  heroic  aftion. 

HERON,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

This  bird  is  a very  great  devourer  of  fifh,  and  will 
do  more  mifehief  to  a pond  than  even  an  otter.  Some 
fay  that  an  heron  will  deftroy  more  fifh  in  a week  than 
an  otter  will  in  three  months  ; but  that  feems  carrying 
the  matter  too  far.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curioGty  to  number  out  the  fifh  they  fedl 
them  with  into  a tub  of  water  ; and  counting  them 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  a heron  will 
eat  50  moderate- fixed  dace  and  roaches  in  a day.  It 
has  been  found,  that  in  carp  ponds  vifited  by  this  bird, 
one  heron  will  eat  up  1000  ftore  carp  in  a year,  and 
will  hunt  them  fo  dole  that  very  few  can  efcapc.  The 
readitft  method  of  deftroy ing  this  mifchicvoui  biid  ia 
by  fi filing  for  him  in  the  manner  of  pike,  with  a 

baited 
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Herpes  baited  hook.  When  the  haunt  of  the  heron  it  found 
out,  three  or  four  (mall  roach  or  dace  are  to  be  pro- 
inar*a*'  cured,  and  each  of  them  it  to  be  baited  on  a wire  with 
“ a ftrong  hook  at  the  end  \ entering  the  wire  juft  under 

the  gills,  and  letting  it  run  juft  under  the  (kin  to  the 
tad  : the  fi(h  will  live  in  this  condition  five  or  fix  days, 
which  it  a very  eficntial  thing ; for  if  it  it  dead,  the  heron 
will  not  touch  it.  A ftrong  line,  about  two  yards  long, 
it  then  to  be  prepared  of  (ilk  and  wire  twilled  toge- 
ther t tic  this  to  the  wire  that  holds  the  hook  ; and  to 
the  other  end  there  it  to  be  tied  a ftooc  of  about  a 
pound  weight.  Let  three  or  four  of  thefc  baits  be 
funk  in  different  (hallow  parts  of  the  pond,  and  in  a 
night  or  two  the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  taken  by 
one  or  other  of  them.— When  hawking  was  in  ufe, 
the  heron  afforded  a great  deal  of  fport  to  people  who 
loved  that  diverfioo.  There  it  but  very  little  art  in 
this  flight  of  the  hawk  ; but  as  both  birds  are  large 
and  courageous,  the  fight  is  finer  than  in  the  flight  of 
fmallcr  birds  that  make  no  refinance. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a bilious  puftole,  which 
breaking  out  in  different  manners  upon  the  flein,  ac- 
cordingly receives  different  denominations.  See  (the 
Index  Subjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HERRERA  tosdesillas  (Anthony),  a Spanish 
hi  dorian,  was  fecrctary  to  Velpafian  Gonzaga  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  and  afterwards  niftoriographer  of  the 
Indies,  under  king  Philip  If.  who  allowed  him  a con- 
fidcrable  penfion.  He  wrote  a general  hiftory  of  the 
Indies,  in  Spaniffi,  from  1492  to  1554  $ and  pf  the 
world  (not  (o  much  efteemed),  from  15^4  to  159$. 
He  died  in  1625,  aged  about  66. 

Hsaasaa  (Ferdinand  de),  an  eminent  Spaniffi  poet, 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Seville,  and  princi- 
pally fuccecdcd  in  the  lyric  kind.  Bclidea  his  poems, 
he  wrote  notes  on  Garcilaffb  dc  la  Vega,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  and  the  battle  of  Lc- 
panto,  See. 

HERRING,  in  ichthyolojnr,  a fpecies  of  Cluvia. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  heer, 
an  army,  which  exprefles  their  number,  when  they  mi- 
grate into  our  feat.  Herrings  arc  found  in  great  plen- 
ty from  the  higheft  northern  latitudes  as  low  as  the 
northern  coafls  of  France.  They  are  alfo  nvet  with  in 
rail  ffioals  00  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Caroli- 
na : they  are  found  alfo  in  the  fca  of  Kamlfchatka, 
aud  polhbly  reach  Japan  : but  their  winter  rendezvous 
is  within  the  ar&ic  circle,  whither  they  retire  after 
fpawning,  and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
infc&  food.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  mi- 
gration of  herrings,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  filhcry,  &c. 
fce  Clupea  and  Herring- FisftEnr. 

They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinue in  pcrfe&ion  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  begin  to  depofite  their  fpawn. 

There  are  different  names  given  to  preferred  her- 
rings, according  to  the  different  manners  wherein  they 
are  ordered:  as,  1.  Seajitcls  ; which  are.  fuch  as  are 
caught  all  the  fi flung  fcafon,  and  are  but  once  packed. 
A barrel  of  thefe  holds  fia  or  eight  hundred  ; eight 
barrels  go  to  the  tun  by  law  \ a hundred  of  herrings 
is  to  be  a hundred  and  twenty  ; a la  ft  is  ten  thoufand, 
and  they  commonly  reckon  fourteen  barrels  to  the  lad. 

There  are  others,  repacked  on  (bore,  called  repack- 
ed herrrngt ; feventeen  barrels  of  fea-fticks  commonly 
make  from  twelve  to  foaitceu  of  repacked  herrings. 


The  manner  of  repacking  them  is,  to  take  out  the  Heiriog, 
herrings,  wafh  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  lay  T M 
them  orderly  in  a frclh  barrel : thefe  have  no  fait  put 
to  them,  but  are  clofe  packed,  and  beaded  up  by  a 
fworn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  tlie  barrel  is  half  full. 

The  pickle  is  brioe  ; fo  ftrong  as  that  the  herring  will 
fwira  in  it. 

2.  Summers,  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafers  or  divers 
catch  from  June  to  the  ijih  of  July.  Thefe  are 
fold  away  in  fea-fticks,  to  be  fpent  pr.  fently,  in  regard 
•f  their  fatnefs  •,  bccaufc  they  will  not  endure  repack- 
ing. They  go  one  with  another,  full  aod  ftiottcn  * 
but  the  repacked  herrings  are  (brted,  the  full  herrings 
by  themfeives. 

5.  The  Jhottcn  and  Jick  herrings  by  themfeives ; the 
barrel  whereof  is  to  be  marked  diftin&ly. 

4.  Crux  herrings  ; which  are  fuch  as  arc  caught  af- 
ter the  14th  of  September.  Thefc  are  cured  with 
that  kind  of  fait  called  fait  upon  fait,  and  are  carefully 
fortedout,  all  full  herrings,  and  ufedin  the  repacking. 

5.  Carved  herrings.  Thefe  ferve  to  make  red  her- 
rings, being  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the  Yarmouth  feas, 
from  the  end  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  O&obcr  j 
provided  they  can  be  carried  affiore  within  a week, 
more  or  left,  after  they  are  taken.  Thefe  are  never 
gipped,  but  rowed  in  (alt,  for  the  better  preferring  of 
them,  till  they  can  be  brought  on  (bore ; and  fuch  as 
are  kept  to  make  red  herrings  are  waffled  in  great  vats 
in  frclh  water  before  they  are  hung  up  in  the  herring- 

hangs  or  red-  herring  houfes. 

As  for  the  manner  falling  herrisigr.  The  nets  be- 
ing haled  on  board,  the  fifties  are  taken  out,  and  put 
into  the  warbacks,  which  ftand  on  one  fide  of  the  vcf- 
fcls.  When  all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills 
the  gippers  balkets.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats, 
take  out  their  guts,  and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  baflcct,  and  the  (hot ten  into  another.  One  man 
takes  the  full  bafket  when  they  are  gipped,  and  car- 
ries them  to  the  rower- back,  wherein  there  is  fait. 

One  boy  rows  and  ftirs  them  about  in  the  fait,  and  an- 
other takes  them,  thus  rowed,  and  carries  them  in 
balkets  to  the  packers.  Four  men  pack  the  herrings 
into  one  barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by  one,  ftraight  and 
even  ; and  another  man,  when  the  barrel  is  full,  takes, 
it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  ftand  a day,  or  more, 
open  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  diflblvc  to 
pickle  ; after  which  it  is  filled  up,  and  the  barrel 
headed.  The  pickle  is  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain 
a herring;  otherwife  the  fifti  decay  iu  it.  See  Herring - 
/'/i/Mtr. 

It  is  unlawful  to  buy  or  fell  herrings  at  fea  before 
the  fiftiermen  come  into  the  haven,  and  tfie  cable  of 
the  (hip  bedtawn  to  the  land.  3 1 Edw.  III.  ftac.  2.  No. 
herring  (hall  be  fold  in  any  ve (Tel,  but  where  the  bar- 
rel contains  thirty-two  gallons,  .and  half  barrel  and  fir- 
kin accordingly  ; and  . they  mud  be  well  packed,  of 
one  time’s  packing  and  falling,  and  be  as  good  at  the  ,» 
middle  as  the  ends,  on  the  pain  of  forfeiting  3s.  4d.  is  . 
barrel.  See.  by  flat.  22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  2.  The  vrffela^ 
for  herrings  are  to  be  marked  with  the  quantity  and 
place  where  packed,  and  packers  to  be  appointed  and 
fworn  in  all  fifhing-  ports,  fltc.  under  the  penalty  of 
tool.  flat.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  16. 

Hiaamo  (Thomas),  archbifhon  of  Canterbury,, 
was  the  fon  of  the  rev.  Mr  John  Herring,  reflor  ofi 
Walfoktn  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  barn  in  1693* 

6 He 
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Herring  He  was  educated  at  Jcfus* college,  Cambridge  ; was 
Fi  --b>t  ®ftfrwar^*  cbofen  fellow  of  Corpua  Cbrifli  college,  and 
tcl%  continued  a tutor  there  upwards  of  feven  year*.  11a* 
■_— -v— ^ ving  entered  into  pricll's  orders  in  1719*  he  was  fnc- 
ceflively  mmifter  of  Great  Shclford,  Stow  cum  Q^ui, 
•ud  Trinity  in  Cambridge ; chaplain  to  Dr  Fleet- 
wood,  biihop  of  Ely  ; rector  of  Rettingdon  in  Ef- 
fex,  and  of  Rarly  in  Hertfordlhirc  1 preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
late  majefty,  re  dor  of  Blechingly  in  Surry,  and  dean 
of  Rochelter.  In  1737  he  was  confecratcd  biihop  of 
Bangor,  and  in  1743  tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee  of  York.  When  the  late  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  and  the  king’s  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
Highlanders  at  Prcflonpans,  he  diilinguifhed  himfclf 
by  removing  the  general  panic,  and  awakening  the 
nation  from  its  lethargy.  He  convened  tire  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  his  dioccfc  ; and  addrcdcd  them 
in  a noble  fpeccli,  which  had  fuch  an  efled  upon  bis 
auditory,  that  a fubfeription  cufued,  to  the  amount  of 
forty  thoufand  pounds ; and  the  example  was  followed 
by  the  nation  in  general.  On  the  Death  of  Dr  Potter 
in  1747,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury; 
but  in  1753  was  feized  with  a violent  fever,  which 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ; and  after  Ian- 
guifhing  about  four  years,  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
March  1757.  He  expended  upwards  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds  in  repairing  and  adorning  the  palaces  of  Croy- 
don and  Lambeth.  This  worthy  prelate,  in  a moil 
eminent  degree,  pofTefTed  the  virtues  of  public  life ; 
his  mind  was  filled  with  unaffc&cd  piety  and  benevo- 
lence, be  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a true  friend 
to  religious  and  civil  liberty.  After  his  death  was 
published  a volume  of  his  fermons  on  public  occa- 
sions. 

HERRISON.  See  Htnisto*. 

HERNHU  I'TERStinecclcfuilicaJhiilory,thename 
of  a fanatical  fed,  called  alfo  Moravians,  which  fprung 
up  in  Upper  Lofatia  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century.*  This  feet  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Lewis 
count  of  Zinzendorf ; and  to  his  activity  and  zeal  the 
progrefs  of  it  is  to  be  aferibed.  According  to  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  himfclf,  he  had  formed  a dc* 
fign,  when  only  ten  years  old,  of  collcding  a final! 
focicty  of  believers,  who  fhould  altogether  employ 
themfelves  in  cxercifet  of  devotion  under  his  direc- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  he  became  of  age,  in  the 
year  172T,  he  fettled  at  Bertholfdorf,  a village  in  Up* 
per  Lufatia,  where  he  was  foon  joined  by  a number  of 
profelytcs  from  Moravia  ; fo  that  in  a few  years  Ber* 
tholfdorf  became  a confiJerablc  village,  having  an 
orphan  lioufc,  and  other  public  buildings.  In  1728, 
thirty-four  new  houfes  were  crcded  ; and  in  173a  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  fix  hundred.  From 
the  name  of  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  vil- 
lage, called  the  llvth'bergi  thefe  c lonifts  gave  their 
dwelling  place  the  appellation  of  Huth  dej  Herrnt  and 
afterwards  Hernhuth,  fignifying  the  guard  or  protec* 
tion  of  the  Lord  ; whence  arofc  the  denomination  of 
their  fed.  As  their  number  increafcd,  Zinzendorf 
eflablfthed  a peculiar  difcipline  ; dividing  his  adherents 
into  different  clafles  of  married  men,  married  women,' 
widowers,  w idows,  maids,  bachelors,  and  children  j 
each  dafs  being  under  the  infpedion  of  a dire  dor, 
chofen  by  Its  members ; and  the  clafics  arc  alfo  fubjed 


to  the  f.ipenutmdence  of  an  elder,  coelJer,  and  vice-  Hemhat- 
clder.  Particular  attention  whs  paid  by  thefe  feversd  rc**- 

clafivt  to  the  i .-id ruction  of  youth  ; and  as  a great  pail  ' ^ 

of  their  worfhip  confuted  in  tinging,  they  pretended 
that  children  were  intruded  in  their  religion  by  hytnns. 

There  are  foine  perlous  of  both  fexes  appointed  by  ro- 
tation to  pray  for  the  fudety,  who  arc  admmifhed  of 
their  duly  by  inward  feeling  ; and  they  pretend  to  de- 
termine the  divine  will  iu  particular  cafes  by  calling 
lot*.  All  matrimonial  contracts  arc  fubjed  to  the  di- 
rection and  approbation  of  the  ciders.  This  fed  pro- 
filed in  their  firtl  ciUblilhmcnt  to  belong  to  the  Lu- 
theran church  ; but  count  Zinzendorf,  for  the  greater 
credit  of  this  new  focicty,  afterwards  pretended  that 
it  was  a revival  of  the  ancient  Moravian  church,  or 
Bohemian  brethren,  who  were  converted  from  popery 
by  John  Huft.  But  this  feems  t»>  have  been  a mere 
prttenee.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a fed,  which  in 
proccfs  of  time  became  very  confiderablc  and  exten- 
live,  and  which  adopted  tenets  and  practices  as  infa- 
mous as  they  are  lingular.  Zinzendorf  was  denomi- 
nated the  trudee  and  guardian  of  the  brethren  1 in 
*737  he  was  confecratcd  biihop  of  this  fed,  a dignity 
which  he  rcfigned  in  1740.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1744,  he  w'as  denominated  miuitler  plenipotenti- 
ary and  urconomift  ; and  it  was  enacted,  that  nothing 
of  importance  fhould  be  done  without  his  confcnt  ; and 
he  afterwards  ftyled  himfclf  the  lord  advocate  of  the 
unii.it  frat  rum.  Zinzendorf  has  travelled  in  perfon  all 
over  Europe^  and  been  twice  in  America  ; and  he  hat 
alfo  fent  miflionarics  almoll  throughout  the  known 
world.  It  would  be  endlcfs  to  recount  the  numberlcfs 
artifices  which  this  fedary  has  made  ufe  of  to  edablifh 
his  own  authority,  and  to  extend  the  interefl  of  hit 
party.  According  to  his  own  account,  publilhed  in 
1749,  the  focicty  had  almoll  a thoufand  labourers 
difperfed  all  over  the  world,  who  preached  in  fourteen 
languages,  and  ninety-eight  different  cllabliihmcntt, 
among  which  are  caillet,  that  have  twenty,  fifty,  or 
ninety  apartments.  How  far  thefe  boalls  arc  jullified 
by  fad,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  j but  it  it 
certain,  that  the  decline  of  this  fed  has  been  no  left 
fignal  and  rapid  than  its  progrefs.  With  regard  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Hernhutrrs,  it  may  be  obfcrvtd,  that  at 
their  full  rife  they  profelfcd  to  admit  the  confcflion  of 
Augfburgh,  and  count  Zinzendorf  has  always  referred 
to  this  contcffion  as  the  lUndurd  of  his  dodrine.  How- 
ever, it  it  well  known, a that  lie  has  advanced  the  moll 
pernicious  notions,  and  recommended  the  molj  abo- 
minable pradife*  ; fuch  notions  and  pradiccs  as  disfi- 
gure the  facred  truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  fap  the  foun- 
dations of  morality.  The  count  himfclf  fpcaks  in  very 
derogating  terms  of  the  feripture  ; and  cxprefsly  aiTcrts, 
that  the  leading  of  the  fciipturc  appears  to  him  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  ufeful  to  focicty.  To  avoid 
idolatry,  he  fays,  people  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
Father  and  Holy  Gholt,  and  condudtd  to  Chritl, 
with  whom  alone  we  have  to  do.  The  Holy  Ghult  it 
called  by  the  Hernhuters  the  eternal  wife  of  God,  the 
mother  of  Chrift,  the  mother  of  the  faithful,  and  of 
the  church.  The  language  of  their  devotion  is  ob- 
feene  and  abominable  ; and  the  ideas  excited  by  it  are 
fuch  as  no  chailc  mind  can  entertain,  la  fomc  of  their 
hymns  of  devotion,  they  makr  their  dired  addrefles 
to  what  was  formal)*  tdoicd  at  Lampfauus.  Tue  con- 
4 jug»l 
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Herfe  jugal  a&  is  a piece  of  fccncry,  in  which  the  male  re*  the  miniftry  anil  his  ftudy,  under  the  difad  vantage  of  a Hervey 
II  prefents  Chrift  the  hu (band  of  fouls,  and  the  fenale  weak  conftitution.  He  was  remarkably  charitable] 

the  church  ; and  they  have  actually  appointed  fuch  and  dcflrtd  to  die  juft  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be,  c f 
“~'v  1 ceremonies,  in  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  fuppofc  as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.  This  excellent  di- 
them  to  have  entirely  given  up  all  fenfe  of  fhsme.  vine  died  on  Chriihnas-day  1758,  leaving  tire  little  he 
Count  Zinxcndorf  cxprcfsly  declares,  that  the  law  is  pufTiflcd  to  buy  warm  cloathing  for  the  poor  in  that 


not  a rule  of  life  to  a believer  ; that  the  moral  law  be* 
longs  only  to  the  Jews,  and  that  a converted  perfon 


ftvere  feafon.  — No  wi*rk  is  more  generally  or  deferred* 
ly  known  than  his  Mentations  and  Contemplations:  cou- 

. *p l.  11  a c.  ■ 


cannot  fin  againfl  light.  We  fhafl  only  add,  that  no  taining,  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Reflections  orv 
examples  can  be  found  of  a fanaticifm  more  extrava-  a Flower-garden,  a Defcant  on  Creation,  Contempla* 
gam,  and  a mvfticifm  more  profs  and  fcandalotrs.  than  tions  ou  the  Night  and  Starry  Heavens,  and  a Win- 
thofe  of  the  Hcrnhutcrs  ; and  it  would  be  impoflible  to  ter-picce.  The  fublimc  fentiments  in  thefe  pieces  have 
multiply  fptcitncns  of  their  creed  or  devotion,  extract-  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  conveyed  in  a flowing 
ed  from  the  fermons  and  writings  of  their  founder,  elegant  language,  and  they  have  accordingly  gone  thro* 
without  offending  the  chafte  reader.  Thoft  whofc  cu-  many  editions.  He  puMiihed  bclides.  Remarks  on  Lord 


liofily  leads  them  to  wifh  for  farther  information,  mav  BoSngbroke* s I.tUtri  on  Hjfiory  ; 7 ‘heron  and  Afpajior  or 
confult  Mofheim’t  £cd.  Hill.  vol.  v.  p.  8y,  note  (sj.  a Series  0/  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the  mofi  important 
Warbui ton's  Dodrinc  of  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  153.  and  Suljeds  ; feme  fermons,  and  other  t rads. 

Rimius's  Candid  Narrative  of  the  Rife  and  Progrcf*  Hunrir  //land,  one  of  the  Scuth-Sca  iflands,  difeo* 
of  the  Hernhuters,  commonly  called  Moravians,  or  vered  by  CaptainCook,  September  23.  1773,  who  gave 
Unitas  Fratrum,  &c.  1753,  and  Supplement,  &c.  pub*  it  that  name  in  hofiour  of  the  earl  of  Briftol.  ‘It  is  a- 


lilhcd  in  1755. 

HERSE,  in  fortification,  a lattice,  or  portcullis. 


low  ifland,  fituaied  in  W.  Long.  1 58.  54.  S.  Lat.  19.  8. 
I1ESBON,  Esebun,  or  Htfeirjn  (auc.  gcog.),  the 


in  form  of  an  harrow,  befet  with  iron  fpikes.  The  royal  city  of  the  Amoriics,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  ac- 
word  herfe  is  French,  and  literally  ftgnilics  “ hanow  cording  to  Mofcs:  Though  in  Joftiua  xxi.  3 <j.  where 
being  formed  of  the  Latin  herpex  or  trpex,  which  dc-  it  is  reckoned  among  the  Lcvilical  cities,  it  is  put  in 
notes  the  fame.  the  tribe  of  Gad  ; which  arguea  its  fituation  to  be  oir 

It  it  ufually  hung  by  a rope  fattened  to  a moulinet;  the  confines  of  both.  It  is  thus  determined  by  Jerome,, 
to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  fuiprifc,  or  when  the  firlt  gate  who  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  E/bus . A con- 
is  broken  with  a petard,  that  the  herfe  may  fall,  and  fiderable  city,  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  which  lie 
flop  up  the  pafTsgc  of  the  gate  or  oitur  entrance  of  a over  againii  Jericho,  diitant  20  miles  from  the  river 
for; refs.  Jordan  ; not  indeed  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Jericho, 

The  herfe  is  otherwife  called  a farrafn,  or  catarad  ; but  fomewhat  more  to  the  north,  bccaufe  fnuated  on 
and  when  it  confitts  of  Anight  llakcs,  without  any  the  borders  of  the  Gadites  ; and  called  a city  of  Ara-* 


croft  pieces,  it  is  called  orgtses. 


Hsrse,  is  alfo  a harrow,  which  the  befieged,  for  the  Lower  Pctraea. 


bia,  bccaufe  the  Arabs  were  at  that  time  poiTelfcd  of 


want,  of  chevaux  dc  fiife,  Ly  in  the  way,  or  in  breach*  HESIOD,  a very  ancient  Greek  poet  ; but  whe- 
ts, with  the  points  up,  to  incommode  the  march  as  thcr  cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a little  older  or 
well  of  the  hoifc  as  of  the  infantry.  younger  than  him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learn- 

HERS1LLON,  in  the  military  art,  a fort  of  plank  ed;  nor  is  there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  wbofe  two  lidcs  are  matter  cxaftly.  His  father,  as  he  lelli  us  in  his  Opera 
drove  full  of  fpikes  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  march  el  Dies,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ctima,  one  of  the  Eolian 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  is  a diminutive  iftes,  now  called  Ta'to  Nowit  and  removed  from  thence 
of  berfi;  the  licrfillou  doing  ihe  office  of  a little  herfe.  to  Afcra,  a little  village  of  Bicotia,  at  the  foot  of 
See  Herss.  mount  Htlieon,  where  Hcflod  was  probably  born,  and 

HERTFORD.  See  Hartford.  called,  as  he  often  is,  Afcraus,  from  it.  Of  what  qua- 

HERTHA,  or  Hertuus,  in  mythology,  a deity  lity  his  father  was,  is  nowhere  faid  ; but  that  he  was 
wo r {hipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  This  is  men*  driven  by  his  misfortunes  from  Cumz  to  Afcra,  He* 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  in  his  book  De  Moribus  Genaano * find  himfclf  informs  us.  His  father  feems  to  have 
rum , cap.  40.  Voffius  conjectures,  that  this  goddefs  profpered  better  at  Afcra  than  Ire  did  in  his  own  coun- 
was  Cybclc  ; but  fire  was  more  probably  Terra  or  the  try;  yet  Hcflod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune  than. 
Earth  ; bccaufe  the  Germans  flill  ufc  the  word  bert  for  keeping  fheep  on  the  top  of  mount  Helicon.  Here 
the  earth,  whence  alfo  the  Englith  earth.  Some  have  the  mules  met  with  him,  and  entcicd  him  into  their 


wo r (hipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  in  his  book  De  Moribus  Gcrnsano- 


fuppofed  that  Stonehenge  was  a temple  coafccratcd  to  fcrvicc  : 
the  goddefs  Herta.  Lei 

HERTZBERG,  a conflderablc  town  of  Germany,  ^ 
in  the  deflorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  coniines  of  *1  he 
Lnfatia.  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  4 a.  The 

HERVEY  (James),  a late  divine  of  exemplary  Tu  I 


Lrc wlule  as  they  the  fbe^herd  Twain  In.  hold. 

Feeding  b-ne  -h  the  farre-t  mount  hi»  fold, 

With  love  of  charming  f«»ne  hi*  bread  'hey  fil'd. 
There  me  chc  h-av’nly  mute*  firlt  mfpirM; 

Tlieie,  when  the  maid*  of  Juve  the  Jib  nee  broke, 

To  Hi  li^d  thus,  the  (heph^id  twain,  the)  f,  eke,  <kc- 


pitty,  waa  bom  in  1714,  and  fuccceded  his  father  in  To  account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  begm- 

thc  livings  of  Wefton  Favell  and  Collingtree  in  North-  n'n&  ^is  Gcneratio  Diorum,  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe. 


hamptonfhirc.  Thefe  being  within  five  miles  of  each  lwo  li°c>  : 
other,  he  attended  alternately  with  his  curate;  till  be-  m,[’. 

. _ . . ......  . - . . . ..  . 3?r*in!t  i 


ing  confined  by  his  ill  health,  he  refided  conllantly  at 
Wefton  ; where  he  diligently  purfued  the  labours  of 


Net  mi’i  funt  wfa  Oh,  Oh'tjwt  hreret, 
Stmmnti  ptntJtt  vaili&u,  Af.u  tvu. 

N of  C'ii»  nur  her  filter,  have  I ken. 

As  Hello J law  then  in  th'  Aficraan  green. 
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H-fbd  On  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eflate  eras  left,  which  Aria*.  According  to  Diodorus,  Hefpcrus  and  Atlaa  Hrfperidea 
II  ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two  twobtothera,  who  poffcffed  great  riche,  in  the  weflcrn 

llff.eri.ln.  brother.  Hefiod  and  Pert.;  but  Perfe.  defrauded  him  part.of  Africa.  Hefperu.  had  adaughter  called  Hcf-  " ■ 

in  the  divifion,  by  corrupting  the  judge..  Hefiod  peril,  who  married  her  uncle  Atlaa,  and  from  thi.  mar- 

waa  fo  far  from  relenting  thi.injullice,  that  he  expreflra  riage  proceeded  feven  daughter  called  Hefherida  from 
a concern  for  thofe  miftaken  mortal,  who  place  their  the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Ailtmlidet  from  that  of 
happinefs  in  riche,  only,  even  at  the  eapence  of  their  their  father.  According  to  thr  poet.,  the  Hefperidet 
virtue.  He  let.  u.  know,  that  he  wu  not  only  abore  were  three  in  number,  uEglc,  Arcthufa,  and  Helper- 
want,  but  capable  of  adding  hi.  brother  in  time  of  thufa.  Hefiod,  in  hia  Theogony,  makca  them  the 
need  ; which  he  often  did  though  he  had  been  fo  ill  daughter,  of  Nox,  Night,  and  feat,  them  in  thr  fame 
tiled  by  him.  The  lifleiicuroaincche  mention,  rela-  place  with  the  Gorgon.;  vim.  at  the  extremitiei  of 
ting  to  himfclf  it  bil  conqueft  in  a poetical  contention,  the  weft,  near  mount  Atlaa : it  ia  on  that  account  he 
Arcliidamu.,  king  of  Eubma,  had  inftitnted  funeral  makea  them  the  daughter,  of  Night,  breaufe  the  fun 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  hi.  fool  feta  there.  The  Hefpcridc.  arc  reprefented  by  the 

afterwards  took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  He-  ancienta  aa  having  the  keeping  of  certain  golden 

fiod  waa  a competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry ; and  apple.,  on  the  other  fide  the  ocean.  And  ihe  poet. 


won  a tripod,  which  he  confecrated  to  the  mufei.  gire  them  a dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the 
Hefiod  having  entered  himfelf  in  the  ferviee  of  the  fruit  grow. : thi.  dragon  they  tell  u.  Hercules  flew, 
mufe*  left  off  the  patloral  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to  and  carried  off  the  applet— Pliny  and  Solimu  will 
the  ttudy  of  art.  and  learning.  When  he  wa.  grown  have  the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than  an  arm  of 
old,  for  it  it  agreed  by  all  that  lie  lived  to  a very  great  the  fea,  wherewith  the  garden  waa  encompaffcd,  and 
......  v.r  removed  to  Loeris.  a town  about  the  fame  di-  which  defended  the  entrance  thereof.  And  Varro 


the  ttudy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  waa  grown  have  the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than  an  arm  of 
old,  for  it  it  agreed  by  all  that  lie  lived  to  a very  great  the  fea,  wherewith  the  garden  waa  encompaffcd,  and 
age,  be  removed  to  Locus,  a town  about  the  fame  di-  which  defended  the  entrance  thereof.  And  Varro 
fiance  from  mount  Pamaffu.  aa  Afcra  wa.  from  Heli-  fuppofea,  that  the  golden  apple,  were  nothing  but 
con.  Hi.  death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom  flteep.  Others,  with  more  probability,  fay  they  were 
he  lived  at  I-ocris,  a Milefi.n  born,  ravilhed  a maid  oranges.  _ .... 

in  the  fame  boufc;  and  though  Hefiod  wa. entirely  ig-  The  Gi 


'ardent  of  tlx  HnrmiDit  are  placed  by  fome 


norant  of  the  faA,  yet  being  malicioufly  aceufed  to  anthora  at  Larach,  a city  of  Fea  ; by  other.,  at  Ber- 
ber brother,  a.  an  accomplice,  he  wa.  injurioufly  nich,  a city  of  Barca,  which  tallies  better  with  the 
(lain  with  the  ravifher,  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  fable.  Other,  take  tbc  province  of  Sufa  in  Morocco 
The  Thtorom,  and  ll'orlt  and  Days,  are  the  only  for  the  id. rid  wherein  the  garden  wa.  feated.  And, 
undoubted  piece,  of  thi.  poet  now  extant : though  it  laftly,  Rudbeck.  place,  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and  the 
i.  fuppofed  that  thefe  poem,  hare  not  defeended  per-  garden,  of  the  Hcfperides,  in  Sweden. 
feA  and  finilhed  to  the  prefent  time.  A good  edition  HESPERIDUM  tame  (anc.  geog.),  iflands 
of  Hefiod".  works  wa.  publifhed  by  Mr  Le  Ckrc  at  neir  the  Hefpcri  Cornu  ; but  the  account,  of  them 
Amftcrdam  in  1701.  are  fo  much  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  certain 

HESPER,  Hssperus,  in  aftronomy,  the  evening  can  be  affirmed  of  them, 
flar  • an  appellation  given  to  Venn,  when  ihe  follow.  HESPER1S,  aocaiT,i)ini>rV  Violet,  or  yueen’t  gilS- 

r r t r era  1 . I / I .V.  T1  mv.1v  • A rranite  rtf  t Kr  ft  lirtitrtfa  etnfrr  V.,-f,vs . <•«  r* 


proper  name  ot  a roan,  oruuicr  or  miai,  ana  nuicr  ukluvu  at ««  jyu*  * uc 

of  the  Hefpcridc..  petal,  are  turned  obliquely ; there  i.  a glandule  within 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relate.,  that  Hrfperos  having  a-  the  (hotter  ftamina  ; the  iiliqua  almoft  upright  ; the 
feendrd  to  the  top  of  mount  Atlaa,  the  better  to  ob-  ftigma  forked  at  the  bafe,  comment,  or  clofing  at  the 
ferve  and  contemplate  the  ftais,  never  returned  more  ; top;  the  calyx  clofe. 

and  that  hence  be  wx.  fabled  to  have  been  changed  Speciet  1.  The  matronal!.,  os  common  fweet  feent- 
into  thi.  liar.  ed  garden-iocket,  hath  fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  a 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy;  fo  called  tuft  of  long,  fpear  lhaped,  rough  leaves;  upright, 
by  the  Greek,  from  it.  weitern  fitnation.  Hefptria  finglc,  hairy  ftallu  two  feet  h.gh  ; garaifbed  with 
wa.  alfo  an  .ppellation  of  Spain  t but  with  the  epithet  oval,  lanceolate,  (lightly  indcated,  dofe-fitting  leare. ; 
edtima  (Horace),  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Italy,  which  and  the  (talk  and  branches  terminated  by  large  and 
called  Hefptria  magna  (Virgil),  from  its  eatent  of  long  fpike.  of  fweet- feented  flowers  of  different  colour, 
empire.  and  propertie.  in  the  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 

HESPERI  co. «u,  called  the  Grtat  Bay  by  the  great  number.  All  the  varictie.  of  thi.  fpecie.  are  fo 
author  of  Hanno’s  Periplu.  : but  moft  interpreter  remarkable  for  imparting  a fragrant  odour,  that  the 
folio* ing  Mela,  undcriland  a promontory;  fome  Cape  ladic.  were  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartment.. 
Vcrd,  other.  Palma.  Cape:  Vofliu.  ukes  it  to  be  the.  Hence  they  derired  the  name  of  dame’s  vco/et ; and, 


following  Mela,  undcriland  a promontory;  fomt  Cape  ladie.  were  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartments. 
Vcrd,  other.  Palma.  Cape:  Vofliu.  takes  it  to  be  the.  Hence  they  derired  the  name  of  dame’s  violet;  and, 
former,  fince  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  a.  the  1st-  bearing  fome  refemMance  to  a flock-gilli flower,  were 
tercape.  fometime.  alfo  called  ywm’i  gilisfsswr;  but  are  now 

HESPERIDEvF.  (from  the  Hiforrides,  whofe  or-  moft  commonly  ealltd  rochet.  2.  The  inodora,  or 
chards  are  faid  to  hare  produced  golden  apple.),  golden  fcenllef.  rocket,  hath  a fibrous  root ; upright,  round, 
or  precious  fruit  t the  name  of  the  19th.  order  in  Lin-  firm  (talks,  two  fert  high,  gtsmifiied  with  fpearlhaped, 
mus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method.  SeeBoraxr,  acute-pointed,  (harply  indented,  dole  fitting,  leaves ; 
i).  461 . and  ^e  branches  terminated  by  large  (pike*  of 

1 HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were  fcentlcfs  flowers,  with  obtnfe  petals,  of  different  co- 
thc  daughters  of  Hcfpcr  or  Hefperus,  the  brother  of  lour.  and  properties  in  the  varictie..  TliU  fpccirt 
N°  153.  makea 
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Herpes  baked  kook  ; the  bait  confiding  of  fmaH  roach  or 
| dace,  and  the  hook  failened  to  one  end  of  a ftrong 
tfctt'aig.  line,  made  of  filk  and  wire  twilled  together.  To  the 
L'  T other  end  of  the  line  is  failened  a done  of  a pound 
weight ; and  feverul  of  thefe  baited  lines  being  funk 
by  means  of  the  done  in  different  parts  of  the  pond, 
in  a night  or  two  the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  ta- 
ken by  one  or  other  of  them.  . 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a bilious  pudule,  which 
breaking  out  in  different  manners  upon  the  (kin,  ac- 
cordingly receives  different  denominations.  See  (the 
index  (uhjoined  to)  Mcdicike. 

HERRERA  tordesillas  (Anthony),  a Spaniih 
hidorian,  was  fecretary  to  Vcfpafian  Gonzaga  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  and  afterwards  hidoriographer  of  the 
Indies,  under  king  Philip  II.  who  allowed  him  a con- 
fide) able  penfion.  He  wrote  a general  hidory  of  the 
Indies,  in  SpaniOi,  from  149Z  to  (554  ; and  of  she 
world  (not  fo  much  dleemed ),  from  1554  to  1598. 
He  died  in  1625,  aged  about  65. 

Herrera  (Ferdinar i de),  an  eminent  Spanifh  poet, 
of  the  1 6th  century,  wa  born  at  Seville,  and  princi- 
pally fuccecdcd  in  the  lyric  kind.  Befides  his  poems, 
he  wrote  notes  on  Garcilaffo  dc  la  Vega,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  and  the  battle  of  Lc- 
panto,  &c. 

HERRING,  in  ichthyology, a fpeeies of Clupea. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  heer% 
• an  urmjty  which  expreffes  their  number,  when  they  mi- 
grate into  our  fcas.  Herring*  are  found  in  great  plen- 
ty from  the  highcfl  northern  latitudes  as  low  as  the 
northern  roads  of  France  They  are  alio  met  with  in 
▼ail  (funds  on  the  cuad  of  America,  as  low  as  Caroli- 
na : they  are  found  alfo  in  in  the  fca  of  Kamtfchatka, 
and  poffibly  reach  Japan : but  their  winter  rendezvous 
is  within  the  ar&ic  circle,  whither  they  retire  after 
(pawning,  and  where  they  arc  provided  with  plenty  of 
infc&  food.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  mi- 
gration of  herrings,  and  the  hidory  of  the  fifhery,  & c. 
tte  Clvfsa  and  Herrmg-FisBKStr. 

They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinue in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  begin  to  depofite  their  lpawn. 

'1  here  arc  dificrcnt  names  given  to  preferred  her- 
rings, according  to  the  different  manners  wherein  they 
are  ordered  : as,  1.  Seafieki  ; which  are  filch  as  are 
caught  all  the  fifhing  fcafon,  and  are  but  once  packed. 
A barrel  of  thefc  holds  fix  or  eight  hundred  ; right 
barrels-  go  to  the  tun  by  law  ; a hundred  of  herrings 
is  to  be  a hundred  and  twenty  ; a lall  is  ten  thoufand, 
and  they  commonly  reckon  fourteen  barrels  to  the  lad. 
2.  There  arc  others,  repacked  on  fhorr,  called  rt peek- 
ed herrings  j feventeen  barrels  of  iea-lticks  commonly 
make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  repacked  herrings. 
The  manner  of  repacking  them  is,  to  take  out  the 
herrings,  wadi  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  lay 
them  orderly  in  a frefh  barrel : thefe  have  nf  lalt  put 
to  them,  but  are  clofe  packed,  and  headed  up  by  a 
fworn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  the  barrel  is  half  full. 
The  pickle  is  brine  ; fo  itrong  as  that  the  herring  will 
fwim  in  it  3.  Summers,  arc  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafers 
or  divers  catch  from  June  to  the  15th  of  July.  Thefe 
are  fold  away  in  fca-dicks,  to  be  fpent  preiently,  in 
regard  of  their  fatoefs  ; becaufe  they  will  not  endure 
repacking.  They  go  oue  with  another,  full  and  (hot 
Voi~  VIII.  Fart  XL 


ten  j but  the  repacked  herrings  are  fiorted,  the  fuQ  H 
herrings  by  themfelves.  4.  The  ' ihotien  and  fiek  her - 
rings  by  thcmfclves ; the  barrel  wheteof  is  to  be  mark- 
ed diltinfitly.  5.  Crux  herrings  { which  are  fuch  as 
are  caught  after  the  1 4th  of  September.  Thefe  are 
curtd  with  that  kind  of  fait  called  fall  upon  fait,  and 
are  carefully  forted  out,  all  full  herrings,  and  ufed  in 
the  repacking,  6.  CorveJ  herrings.  Thefe  ferve  to 
make  red  herrings,  being  fuch  as  arc  taken  in  the 
Yarmouth  feas,  from  the  end  of  Augafl  to  the  middle 
of  October ; provided  they  can  be  carried  afhore  with- 
iu  a week,  more  or  left,  after  they  are  taken.  Thefe 
are  never  gippod,  but  rowed  in  fait,  for  the  better 
preferring  of  them,  till  they  can  be  brought  on  fhorc; 
and  fuch  as  arc  kept  to  make  red -her rings  arc  wafhed 
in  great  vats  in  frefh  water,  before  they  are  hung  up 
in  the  herring- bangs  or  red-herring  houfes. 

As  for  the  manner  of  faking  herrings.  The  nets  be- 
ings haled  on  board,  the  fifties  arc  taken  out,  and  put 
into  the  warbacks,  which  Hand  on  one  fide  of  the  vcf- 
feU.  When  all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills 
the  gippera  balkcts.  The  gippers  cut  their  throats, 
take  out  their  guta,  and  ding  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  biifket,  and  the  (hotten  into  another.  One  man 
takes  the  full  baiket  whenthey  are  gipped,  and  car- 
ries them  to  the  rowef-back,  wherein  there  is  fait. 
One  boy  rows  and  llirs  them  about  in  the  fait,  and  an- 
other takes  them,  thus  rowed,  and  carries  them  in 
balkcts  to  the  packers.  Four  men  pack  the  herrings 
into  one*  barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by  one,  ftraight  and 
even ; and  another  mao,  when  the  barrel  is  full,  takes 
it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  Hand  a day,  or  more, 
open  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  diffolve  to 
pickle ) after  which  it  is  filled  up,  and  the  barrel 
headed.  The  pickle  is  to  he  Itrong  enough  to  fultain 
a herring  ; otherwife  the  fifh  decay  in  it. 

Herring  (Thomas),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  foo  of  the  rev.  Mr  John  Herring,  refiior  of 
Walfoken  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  1693. 

He  was  educated  at  Jcfirs-collegc,  Cambridge ; was 
afterwards  chofcn  fellow  of  Corpus  Chriiti  College,  and 
continued  a tutor  there  upwards  of  feven  years.  Ha- 
ving entered  into  prieft’s  orders  in  1719.  he  was  fuc- 
ceffively  minifter  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow  cum  Qui, 
and  Trinity  in  Cambridge  ; chaplain  to  Dr  Fleet- 
wood,  billiop  of  Ely  ; refit  or  of  Rctiingdon  in  El- 
fex,  and  of  fiarly  in  Hertfordfhirc ; preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
late  majelty,  refit  or  of  Blechingly  in  Surry,  and  dean 
of  Rocheltcr.  In  1737  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Bangor,  and  in  1743  tranfiated  to  the  archicpifcopal 
fee  cf  York.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Potter  in  1747, 
he  was  tranfluted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ; but  in 
1753  was  feized  with  a violent  fever,  which  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ; and  after  languifhing 
about  four  yean,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1757. 

He  expended  upwards  of  fix  thoufiind  pounds  in  re- 
pairing and  adorning  the  palaces  of  Croydon  and 
Lambeth.  This  worthy  prelate,  in  a molt  eminent 
degree,  poffeffed  the  virtues  of  public  life ; his  mind 
was  filled  with  unaffefiled  piety  and  benevolence,  he 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a true  friend  to  rtlig£ 
ous  and  civil  liberty.  After  his  death  was  publifhed 
a volume  of  his  fermoot  on  public  occaiions. 

HERRNI1UT,  or  Herrmhuth,  the  firft  and  moll 
3 O3  contidcrable 
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Hermlmt  con  fid  rr.t file  frttlcmcnt  of  the  United  Brethren,  com- 
mooly  called  Mortaiaru,  fituated  in  Upper  Lufatia, 
upon  an  eft  ate  belonging  to  the  family  of  Nicolas 
Lewis  Count  Zitizcndorf,  about  50  miles  call  of  Drcf- 
den.  See  the  article  UstlED  Brethren. 

The  building  of  thi-*  place  was  begun  in  1727  by 
•fome  emigrants  from  Moravia,  who  forfook  their  pof- 
fclfion*  on  account  of  the  persecution  they  fuffered  as 
Proteftants  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ; and  being  well 
received  by  Count  Zinrendorf*  cleared  a fput  of 
ground  allotted  to  them  by  him  upon  the  rife  of  an 
hill  called  the  Hut  berg,  or  Watch-hill,  from  which 
they  took  occafion  to  call  the  new  fcttlrmcnt  Herrnhut , 
or  the  Watch  of  the  Lord  More  emigrants  taking 
refuge  with  them,  and  many  other  perfons  joining  their 
congregation,  the  buildings  incrcafcd  con  fide  rably  ; 
and  at  prefent  Herrnhut  is  a regular  and  well  built 
village,  containing  about  1 300  inhabitants,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  Befides 
the  miniilcr  and  hia  a dill  ants,  a warden  is  appointed, 
who  prdidcc  in  the  veftry,  and  fuperintends  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  the  fcttlcrnent.  The  Brethren  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  by  a plain  and  uniform  drefs,  the 
women  having  retained  the  drefs  of  the  countries  from 
which  the  firft  emigrants  jfroceeded,  not  from  any  fu- 
perilitious  attachment  to  oldTorms,  but  from  a defire 
to  preclude  vanity  and  ufclefs  cxpcnce.  As  mult  of 
the  fcttlcmcnts  of this  community  rcfcmblc  each  other, 
both  in  the  difpofition  of  their  buildings  and  in  their 
internal  regulations,  we  will  give  a (hurt  Ikctch  of 
Herrnhut,  as  the  pattern  from  which  the  reil  were 
copied,  though  there  arc  others  in  which  the  buildings 
are  more  regularly  planned.  The  chapel,  which  is 
fituated  in  a large  fqnare,  is  a fpacious  and  neat  build- 
ing, furnilhed  with  a good  organ  and  moveable  forms, 
but  no  pew's.  The  meu  fit  on  one  fide,  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  entering  at  feparate  doors.  Befides 
the  ufua!  Sunday’*  fervier,  the  congregation  meets 
here  every  evening  and  the  children  every  morning. 
The  dwellings  of  the  minifier  and  warden  of  the  con- 
gregation form  one,  and  a fchool-houfe  the  other,  wing 
to  the  chapel.  From  the  chapel  an  avenue  of  trees 
leads  to  the  burying-ground,  which  is  a large  fquare 
field  on  the  declivity  of  the  Hutbcrg,  and  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  village.  Several  walks  bordered  by 
trees,  and  furnilhed  with  feats,  furround  and  iiiterfccl 
it  The  grave-lb  »nes  and  graves  are  all  of  equal  fi/.e, 
ami  placed  iu  regular  row's  ; only  the  vault  of  Count 
Zinztndorf,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  is  larger  than  the 
reft.  Burials  are  performed  with  great  folernmty,  but 
no  mourning  dreffes  ufed. — On  one  tide  of  the  fquare, 
in  which  the  chapel  (lauds,  is  a large  building,  inha- 
bited by  the  (ingle  men,  w ith  wurkihop.i,  oul-huufc§, 
and  gardens,  cxchifive  of  the  dwelling  rooms.  The 
main  building  contains  a neat  chapel,  in  which  a (hurt 
morning  and  evening  fervice  is  performed  for  the  in- 
habitants ; a dining. hall  ; and  a dormitory,  in  which 
each  has  a feparate  tied.  The  latter  is  a lofty  room, 
fumiflied  with  large  window's  and  ventilators,  fo  as  to 
admit  and  preferve  a pure  air.  For  the  lick,  apart- 
ments are  allotted,  and  fick  waiters  appointed.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  one  room  is  proportioned  to 
it*  fire,  but  there  are  many  who  have  rooms  to  them- 
frlvct.  No  one  lives  here  by  compullion.  Each  in- 


habitant pays  for  rent  and  board  a moderate  fum,  fix-  Herrnhtjt. 
ed  by  a committee  of  overfeers,  in  which  the  warden  — v—— ' 
of  the  Iioule  prcliJcs;  whofc  buiinefe  it  is  to  maintain 
ood  order,  attend  to  the  external  welfare  of  the 
oufe  and  its  inhabitants,  and  by  his  advice  and  acti- 
vity to  prevent  every  evil  anting  from  external  fource*. 

Befides  the  warden,  an  unmarried  clergyman  rcfidcs 
in  the  houfc,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  moral  con- 
duct and  fpirilual  concerns  of  all  the  (ingle  men  be- 
longing to  the  congregation.  He  hears  their  com- 
plaints, alii  its  them  with  good  advice,  and  ufes  all  his 
influence  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
any  evil  that  would  undermine  their  fpirittial  happi- 
nefs. — Oil  the  other  fide  of  the  fquare  is  another  large 
building,  inhabited  by  fingle  w omen  ; with  a chapel, 
dining  hall,  dormitory,  and  a large  garden.  The  in- 
ternal rcgiilatioiis  arc  exactly  the  fame  with  thole  of 
the  houfc  of  the  linglc  men.  There  arc  likewife  houfes 
for  widowers  and  widows,  who  find  in  them  an  agree- 
able retreat,  with  board  and  lodging.  The  poor  are 
cared  for  and  maintained  ; for  which  purpufe  fcvcral 
charitable  inllitutions  exiil  in  the  congregation.— The 
manor-houfc,  the  houfc  of  Count  Rcuf>,  the  (hop  and 
linen  warchoufc  , arc  the  moll  conlidcrablc  buildings 
in  Herrnhut  { the  family  houfes  arc  built  in  regular 
llrecta,  opening  into  the  fquare.  Both  the  ilrectsaud 
luniks  are  kept  clean  ; and  befides  a watchman  at 
night,  an  officer  is  appointed  to  attend  to  good  order 
in  the  day.  All  ftrangers  arc  treated  with  civility  ; but  • 
neither  drunken  nor  diiorderly  visitors  nor  beggars  arc 
fullered  to  infcll  the  ftrccts.  The  latter  receive  an 
alms,  and  arc  then  deftred  to  proceed.  The  principal 
trade  earned  on  at  Herrnhut  is  in  linen;  befides  which 
the  work  done  there  by  taylors,  glovers,  (hocmakcrs 
cabinet-maker*,  filvcifmiths,  and  other  artificers,  is 
well  known  for  its  good  quality.  They  have  their  firtl 
prices,  and  never  make  any  abatement-  Ever)'  work- 
man receives  his  wages  ; no  community  of  good*  exit- 
ing among  the  brethren,  as  is  falfcly  fuppofed  ; and  the 
contributions  towards  the  fupport  of  the  clUhWlhmcnt 
at  large,  the  millions,  and  other  charitable  inftilution% 
are  voluntary.  The  building  and  inertafe  of  thi>  fet- 
tlcment  occalioncd  no  final!  furprife  in  the  adjacent 
country;  and  both  in  173a,  17^6,  and  1 73*7,  com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  dotlriuea 
and  proceeding*  of  the  brethren  at  Hermlmt.  The 
corn  mi  (Turners  made  a favourable  report ; and  ever  lince 
both  Hcnmhnt  and  other  fettlcments  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Saxony  have  been  prote&rd,  and  even  fc- 
veral  immunities  offered  them  by  the  court,  but  not 
accepted.  Herrnhut  w-as  vilitcd  in  171S6  by  the  late 
Einpcror  Jofeph  II.  after  his  return  from  Drcfdcn, 
by  the  prefeut  king  of  Pruffia,  and  hy  fcvcral  other 
royal  |>crfonagest  who  exprefled  their  fatisfarlioo  in 
examining  its  peculiar  regulation  . The  United 
Brethren  have  fettkments  in  Saxony,  Sikfia,  and  other 
parts  of  On  many  ; in  Holland,  Denmark,  England, 

Ireland,  and  America.  In  England,  their  principal 
fcttlcmcnts  are  at  Fulnec  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield 
near  Manchellcr.  In  Greenland,  North  and  South 
America,  the  Weft  Indie-,  and  Rrffia,  they  have 
miifions  fur  the  propagation  of  Chrillianity  among  the 
heathen  ; and  in  many  parts  have  had  confidernble  fuc- 
ccfs.  Sec  Bufcbinft  Account  of  the  Rife  and  P mgr  ft 
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Jirrrohut,  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Halle  1 78  * t End 
, He  ft.  Crantz’s  Hfiory  of  tht  Brethren,  London  1780. 

1 ’ Ht kiHHvr  (AVw),  the  firfl  million  fettlement  of 

* the  United  Brethren  in  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas  in 
the  Wed  Indie*,  under  Daniih  government,  begun  in 
1739;  their  million  a rics hiring  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate Chriflianity  among  the  negro  flare*  ever  fince 
1731,  and  fuflered  many  hardfhips  and  persecution*, 
/rum  which  their  convert*  were  not  exempted.  Many 
of  the  planter*  finding  in  proccis  of  time  that  the 
Chriitian  flare*  were  more  tradable,  moral,  and  in- 
duftriou*  than  the  heathen,  not  only  countenanced  but 
encouraged  their  endeavour*.  Thefe  were  alfo  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  protcAion  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Chriitian  VI.  Tne  fettlement  coniiiU  of  a fpaciou* 
negro  church,  a d wclti  ng-houfc  for  the  miflionaric*,  ue* 
gro  hut*,  out-houfeu,  and  garden*.  From  this  place 
the  ifland*  of  St  Croix  and  St  Jan  were  at  firfl  Sup- 
plied with  miflionarie*  ; and  the  Brethren  have  now 
two  Settlement*  in  each.  The  negro  convert*  belong- 
ing to  their  church  amount  In  thofe  three  ifland*  to 
near  8ooo  foul*. 

H v KtbHux  (AVw),  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  oldeft  mif- 
fion  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Greenland.  It 
is  fitualcd  on  Ball*  River,  a few  mile*  from  the  fca,  near 
Davis’s  Straight*,  on  the  wcllcrn  coafl  of  Greenland, 
not  far  from  the  Danilh  colony  Godhaab.  The  two  firll 
miflionarie*  were  Sent  from  Hcrmhut  in  the  year  1 733, 
and  their  laudable  intention*  favoured  by  Chriitian  VI. 
king  of  Denmark.  They  had  to  druggie  in  this  un- 
cultivated, frozen,  and  lavage  country,  with  incon- 
ceivable hardthip*,  and  found  at  firll  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  natives  However, 
after  fix  year*  labour  and  perftverance,  they  had  the 
fatir  faction  to  baptize  four  pcifoti*,  all  of  one  family  ; 
and  from  that  lime  the  million  began  to  profper,  fo 
that  in  the  fuccceding  year*  two  other  Settlements  were 
begun,  called  Lichtenfel*  and  Lichtcnau  : All  of 
them  continue  in  prufperity.  About  1 30  j of  the  na- 
tive- have  been  cbriliianized  liner  the  beginning  of  this 
million.  Sot  Crantz's  ifi/Lry  of  Grant  am!,  London, 
1777- 

Id  ERSE,  in  fortification,  a lattice,  or  porcullis, 
in  form  of  an  harrow’,  befet  with  iron  fpike  . The 
word herfe  is  French,  and  literally  lignifica  “harrow'  f 
being  formed  of  the  J^tin  herf* x or  irpex,  which  de- 
notes the  fame.  It  is  ufually  hung  by  a rope  fallened 
to  a jnouliuet ; to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  lurprife,  or  when 
the  full  gate  is  broken  with  a petard,  that  the  herfe 
may  fall,  and  flop  up  the  palTagc  of  the  gate  or  other 
entrance  of  a fort  ref*. 

The  herfe  it  otherwife  called  a farrajin , ot  cataract ; 
and  when  it  confill*  of  ffraight  Hakes,  without  any 
crofs-piecct,  it  is  called  otguts. 

llktsF,  is  alfo  a harrow,  which  the  befieged,  for 
want  of  chevaux  de  frife,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breach- 
es, with  the  point*  up,  to  iucommodc  the  march  a* 
Well  of  the  horfe  a*  of  the  infantry. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  military  art,  a fort  of  plank 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  lon£,  whofc  two  fide*  are 
drove  full  of  fpike*  or  nail*,  to  incommode  the  march 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  iia  diminutive 
of  herfe ; the  hcrfiUoa  doing  the  office  of  a little  herfe. 
See  Hitsr.  • 

HERTFORD.  See  Hartford. 

JIER'IHA,  or  Hxrthus,  in  mythology,  a deity 

x 


worfliipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  Thii  is  men-  Herfi’doa 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  in  hi*  book  De  Moribus  Germ, wo-  II 

rum,  cap.  40.  Vofiiu*  conjecture*,  that  tht*  goddtfs  t 
was  Cybele  : but  flic  was  more  probably  Terra  or  the  _ 

Earth;  bccanfe  the  Germans  Hill  ufc  the  word bert  for 
tlie  earth,  w hence  alfo  the  Englifli  earth. 

HERTZBERG,  a confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  confine*  of 
Lufatia.  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.42. 

HERVEY  (lame*),  a late  divine  of  exemplary 
piety,  was  born  in  1714,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  livings  of  WcHon  Favell  and  Collingtrec  in  North- 
Iiamptonfliire.  Thcfc  being  within  five  miles  of  each 
other,  he  attended  alternately  with  his  curate ; till  be- 
ing confined  by  hi*  ill  health,  he  refided  conftantly  at 
WcHon  ; where  he  diligently  purfued  the  labour*  of 
the  minillry  and  his  Hudy,  under  the  difadvantage  of  a 
weak  conftitution.  He  was  rcmarknbly  charitable  j 
and  ddired  to  die  juH  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be, 
as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.  This  excellent  di- 
vine died  on  Chriftmas-day  1758,  leaving  the  little  he 
poflefled  to  buy  warm  clcathing  for  the  poor  in  that 
fevere  feafon. — No  work  is  more  generally  or  deferred- 
ly  known  than  his  Meditation  1 and  Contemplation : con- 
taining, Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Reflections  on 
a Flower-garden,  a Dcfcant  on  Creation,  Contempla- 
tions on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heaven*,  and  a Win- 
ter-piece. Thefublime  fentiments  in  thefe  pieces  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  conveyed  in  a flowing 
elegant  language,  and  they  have  accordingly  gone  thro’ 
many  editions.  He  published  btfide*,  Remarks  on  Lord 
Boitngbroie*  t Letters  vn  Hijlory;  7 heron  and  /ffpajio,  or 
a Scrit  1 of  Dialogues  and  Litters  on  the  mtjl  important 
fubjidi  i fume  fermont,  and  other  tracts. 

Hum-  one  of  the  South  Sea  ifland*  difeo- 

veted  by  Captain  Cook,  September  23.  1773,  who  gave 
it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Briflol.  It  is  a 
low  ifland,  filuated  in  W.  Long.  1 38.  54.  S.  Lat.  19.  8. 

HESBON,  Esebon,  or  Heftion  (anc  gcog.),  the 
royal  city  of  the  Amoritcs,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  ac- 
cording to  Mofcs  : Though  in  Jothua  xxi.  39.  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  Lcvitical  cities,  it  is  put  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  ; which  argues  its  fituation  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  both. 

HESIOD,  a very  ancient  Greek’  poet ; but  whe- 
ther cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a little  older  or 
younger  than  him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learn- 
ed ; nor  is  there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the 
matter  exactly.  Hi*  father,  a*  he  tells  us  in  hi*  Optra 
et  Dies,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  one  of  the  Eolian 
ifles,  now  called  Taio  AW;  and  removed  from  thence 
to  Afcra,  a little  village  of  ILrotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  where  tdefiod  was  probably  b«>rn,  ami 
called,  as  he  often  is,  jiferaus,  from  it.  Of  what  qua- 
lity his  father  was,  is  uowhcrc  faid  ; but  that  he  was 
driven  by  his  misfortunes  from  Cumae  to  Afcra,  He- 
fiod  hi  01ft  If  informs  u*.  H is  father  feems  U>  have  prof- 
pered  better  at  Afcra  than  he  did  in  his  own  country; 
jet  Hcfiod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune  than  keep- 
ing Hicep  on  the  top  of  mount  Helicon.  Here  the  mules 
met  with  him,  and  entered  him  into  their  fcrvice: 

Erewhi'e  at  they  the  Ihepherd  Twain  behold, 

Feeding  beneath  the  fared  mount  his  f.  11, 

With  love  «T  chan:  ing  fong  hi*  hrtaft  they  fir’d, 

There  me  the  hcsv'nly  mute*  firft  mfpir'd  ; 

1 here,  when  the  maid*  1 f Jove  V e filerce  hr*  kr, 

To  Hctiod  tkui,  the  fliepherd  Twain  they  Tpokc,  &c. 
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HeXoi  To  this  account*  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  beginning 
..  , ^ , of  his  Gentratio  Deorvm%  Ovid  alludes  in  thtfc  two  liues : 

t pr  i>  ex  y Y mibifimt  +if*  Cti #,  Cltt/ft  ft 

~ ft  vdrr  Af.rm  t*U. 

Nor  Cli » nor  her  filter*  have  I feen, 

As  Htfindfaw  them  in  the  A fci  atari  (jreea. 

On  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftatc  was  left,  which 
ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two 
brothers  Hefiudaml  Pcrfcs  j but  Perfcs  defrauded  him 
in  the  divilion,  by  corrupting  the  judges.  Hcfiod 
was  fo  far  from  refentirg  this  injuflice,  thatheexprefles 
a concern  for  thofe  mi'.Ukcn  mortal*  who  place  their 
happinefs  in  riches  only,  even  at  the  expence  of  their 
virtue.  He  let*  us  know,  that  he  was  not  <mly  above 
want,  but  capable  of  aflifting  his  brother  in  time  of 
need  ; which  he  often  did  though  he  had  been  fo  ill 
ufed  by  him.  The  laft  circumftance  he  mentions  rela- 
ting to  himfelf  is  his  conqueft  in  a poetical  contention. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Euboea,  had  inllitutcd  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons 
afterwards  took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  He- 
liod  was  a competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry ; and 
won  a tripod,  which  he  confccrated  to  the  mufes. 
tldiod  having  entered  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the 
jnufes,  left  of)  the  pailoral  life,  and  applied  hinifclf  to 
the  ftudy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown 
old,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a very  great 
age,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a town  about  the  fame  di- 
itaucc  from  mount  Pamaflus  as  Afcra  was  from  Heli- 
con. His  death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Locris,  a Milclian  born,  ravifecd  a maid 
in  the  fame  houfc ; and  though  Hcfiod  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  fed,  yet  being  malicioufly  accufed  to 
her  brothers  as  an  accomplice,  he  was  injurioully 
(lain  with  the  ravilhcr,  and  thrown  into  the  fca. 
Mlie  Theogony,  and  Works  and  Days,  «are  the  only  un- 
doubted pieces  of  this  poet  now  extant : though  it  is 
fuppofed  that  thefe  poems  have  not  defeended  perfeft 
and  finifbed  to  the  prefent  time.  A good  edition  of 
Hefiod’s  works  was  pubbihed  by  Mr  Le  Clcrc  at 
Amfterdam  in  1701. 

HESPER,  Hesperus,  in  a/Vronomy,  the  evening 
flar  { an  appellation  given  to  Venus  when  fee  follows 
t>r  fets  alter  the  (un.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
**•*•»*  and  ir  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  the 
proper  name  of  a man,  brother  of  Atlas,  and  father 
•f  the  Hcfperidcs. 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  Hcfpcrua  having  a- 
fetnded  to  the  top  of  mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  ob- 
Ccrvc  and  contemplate  the  liars,  never  returned  more  ; 
•nd  that  Jience  he  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
into  thi<  ftar. 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ; fo  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  well  cm  fituation.  Heff  cries 
was  alfo  an  appellation  of  Spain  i but  with  the  epithet 
ahimti  ( Hor.),  to  diftingtiife  it  from  Italy,  which  is  cal- 
led ffefhcria  taagna  (Virg.),  from  its  extent  of  empire 

HESPEH1  cornu,  called  the  Great  Bay  by  th. 
author  of  HannoM  Peripltis ; but  mod  interpreters, 
following  Mela,  undcrlland  a promontory  ; fome  Cape 
Verd,  others  Palmas  Cape ; Voffiua  takes  it  to  be  tne 
former,  fincc  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  the  lat- 
ter cape. 

HESPERJ DEAL,  in  botany  (from  the  Hefpe* 
rides)  ; golden  or  precious  fruit:  the  name  of  the  19th 
order  in  Linnarus’s  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method. 
See  Botany,  p.  461. 
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HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were  Hefperidr* 
the  daughters  of  Helper  or  Hefperus,  the  brother  of  'I 
Atlas.  According  to  Diodorus,  Hefperus  and  Atlas, 
two  brothers  who  puffeded  great  riches  in  the  weilerti  1 ' J. 
parts  of  Africa.  Hefperus  had  a daugliter  called  Hef- 
peria,  who  married  her  unde  Atlas,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage proceeded  forcu  daughters,  called  Hefperidcs  from 
the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atlantides  from  that  of 
their  father.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Hefpcridm 
were  three  in  number,  Aiglc,  Arcthufe,  and  Helper- 
thufa.  Hcfiod,  in  his  Thcogony,  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  AW,  Night,  and  feats  them  in  the  fame 
place  with  the  Govgons;  tv*,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  weft,  near  mount  Atlas;  it  is  on  that  account  he 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night,  becaufc  the  fun 
fets  there.  The  Hefperidc*  are  represented  by  the 
ancients  a*  having  the  keeping  of  certain  golden 
apples,  on  the  other  fide  the  ocean.  And  the  poets 
give  them  a dragon  to  watch  the  garden  wh<  re  the 
fruit  grows ; this  dragon  they  tell  us  Hercules  flew, 
and  carried  off  the  applet. — Pliny  and  Solious  will 
have  the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than  an  arm  of  the  fca, 
wherewith  the  garden  was  cncompafTcd,  and  which  de- 
fended  the  entrance  thereof.  And  Varro  fuppofes, 
that  the  golden  apples  were  nothing  hut  ftiecp.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  fay  they  were  oranges. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Hstrstuuu  arc  placed  by  fome 
authors  at  Larach,  a city  of  Fez  j by  others,  at  Ber- 
nich  a city  of  Barca,  which  tallica  Utter  witli  the 
fable.  Others  take  the  province  of  Suia  in  Morocco 
for  the  iftand  wherein  the  garden  was  lea  ted.  And, 
laftly,  Rudbccks  places  the  Fortunate  I (lands,  and  tire 
gardens  of  the  Hefperidcs,  in  his  own  country  Sweden. 

HESPERIDUM  insula  (anc.  gcog.),  iilaods 
near  the  Hefpcri  Cornu  j but  the  accounts  of  them 
are  fo  much  involved  in  feble,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPER1S,  ROCK  IT,  Dame’s  Violet , or  queen's gift- 
flower:  A genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to 
the  tetradyuamia  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  tiatursi 
method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siltqu  fa.  The 
petals  arc  turned  obliquely  1 there  is  a glandule  within 
the  feorter  (lamina  ; the  filiqua  almolt  upright  ; the 
fttgma  forked  at  the  bafe,  connivcnt,  or  doling  at  the 
top  ; the  calyx  dofe. 

Species  1 . The  matronalis,  or  common  fweet  front- 
ed garden  rocket,  hath  fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  long,  fpcar-ftiapcd,  rough  leaves ; upright, 
finglc,  hairy  ftallc*,  two  feet  high  j garnifeed  with 
oval  lanceolate,  (lightly  indented,  clofc-fitting  leaves  5 
and  the  (talk  and  branches  terminated  by  large  and 
long  fpikcsof  fwvet-fccntcd  (lowers  of  different  colours 
and  properties  in  the  varieties,  of  which  there  arc  a 
great  number.  All  the  varieties  of  this  fpceici  arc  fo 
remarkable  for  imparting  a fragrant  odour,  that  the 
ladies  were  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartments. 

Hence  they  derived  the  name  of  dame's  viv/tt ; and, 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a ftock-gilliflower,  w ere 
fome  times  alfo  called  queen's  gillifloiver  { but  are  now 
moft  commonly  called  rocket.  2.  The  inodora,  or 
fcentlcfs  rocket,  hath  a fibrous  root  ; upright,  rouod, 
firm  (lalks,  two  feet  high,  gamifhrd  with  fpear-feaped, 
acute-pointed,  fearply  indented,  clofe-fitting,  leaves  ; 
and  all  the  branches  tertninated  by  large  fpikes  of 
frentlcfs  (lowers,  with  obtufr  petals,  of  different  co- 
lours and  properties  m the  varieties.  Tint  fpecics 

makes 
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Britans,  makes  a fine  appearance,  but  hath  no  feent.  3.  The 
Heffc.  trith'*,  or  dull-flowered  night* duelling  rocket,  hath 
’ J_  fibrous  roots  j upright,  branching,  fpreading,  briflly 
ftalks,  two  feet  high  ; fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves ; 
and  fpikes  of  pale  purple  flowers,  of  great  fragrance 
in  the  evening. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  hardy,  cfpccially  the 
firft  and  fccond,  which  profper  in  any  of  the  open 
borders,  and  any  common  garden- foil ; but  the  third, 
being  rather  impatient  of  a fcvcrc  fir  oil,  and  of  much 
momure  in  winter,  fhould  have  a dry  warm  fituation, 
and  a few  may  be  placed  in  pots  to  be  flickered  in  cafe 
of  inclement  weather,  (’hey  may  be  propagated  cither 
by  feeds,  by  offsets,  or  by  cuttings  off  the  flalks. 

HESPERUS,  in  fabulous  hillory,  fon  of  Cephalus 
*>7  Aurora,  as  fair  as  Venus,  was  changed  into  a (tar, 
called  Lueifer  in  the  morning,  and  Hcfpenu  in  the 
evening.  See  Hr spe n. 

HESSE,  a country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  ; bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bi- 
fhoprick  of  Fulda  ; on  the  call  by  the  principality  of 
Hersfeld,  Thuringia,  and  Eichsfcld,  as  alfo  by  that  of 
Calcnburg  ; on  the  north  by  the  bilhoprick  of  Pader* 
born  and  Waldck,  the  duchy  of  Wdlphalia,  and  the 
county  of  Witgcnltcin  ; and  on  the  well,  by  Naflau- 
DiUenburg,  the  county  of  Solins,  and  Upper-  Ifcnburg. 
In  the  above  limits,  the  county  of  Kat/cnelhibogrn 
and  forne  other  terrritories  are  not  included.  The 
whole  country,  in  its  utmoll  length,  is  near  too  miles, 
and  in  fomc  places  near  as  much  in  breadth.  l’he  air 
is  cold,  but  wholcfomc  ; and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn, 
wine,  wood,  and  paflurc.  The  country  abounds  alfo 
in  cattle,  fifli,  and  game  ; fait  fprings,  baths,  and  mi* 
ncral  waters.  The  hills,  which  are  many,  yield  lilvcr, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  fulphur, 
boles,  a porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  alabatler.  In 
the  Edcr,  gold  is  fometimea  found  ; and  at  Frankcn- 
berg  a gold  mine  was  formerly  wrought.  Befuies 
many  Idler  dreams,  HcfTe  is  watered  by  the  following 
rivers,  viz.  the  Lhan,the  Fulda,  the  Edcr  or  Schwalm, 
the  Wcrra  or  Wcfcr,  and  Diemcl.  The  Rhine  alfo 
and  the  Mayne  pafs  through  the  country  of  Katze- 
ncllnbogen.  Tins  country,  like  mod  others  in  Ger- 
many, has  its  dates,  confiding  of  the  prelates,  as  they 
are  called,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns.  The  diets  are 
divided  into  general  and  particular,  and  the  latter  into 
the  greater  and  fmallcr  committees.  The  houft  of 
HcfTe  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  viz.  Caf* 
fcl  and  Darmdadt,  of  which  Philipfdale,  Rliiufeldts,  and 
Hornbutg,  arc  collateral  branches;  the  two  fird  of 
HcfTe-CufTcl,  and  the  lad  of  HcfTe- Darmdadt.  Their 
rights  and  privileges  are  very  confiderable.  In  par- 
ticular, they  have  frveral  votes  at  the  diets  of  the  cm* 
pire  ; and  caufcs,  not  exceeding  1000  florins,  are  de- 
termined by  the  courts  ol  the  country,  without  appeal. 
The  princes  of  Hcfl*.  CaftU  are  not  of  age  till  they 
are  25?  but  thofe  of  HctE-Darinttadt  are  fo  at  18. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  hath  been  eflabliflied  in 
both  houfes.  The  revenues  of  Darmdadt  are  faid  to 
amount  to  mar  loc.oool.  a- year,  and  thofe  of  Hcfle 
Caflcl  to  near  200,000 1.  The  fmall  county  of  Schaum 
betg  alone  yields  a rcvcuue  of  (0.0001-  and  that  of 
KaUcnellnbogen,  with  the  fort  ft*  of  Richardfwalde, 
it  is  (aid,  was  fanned  near  200  y .are  ago  at  12, cool. 
The  prince  of  HcflY  Caflcl  has  40  or  50,000  men  in 
Vox.  VIII.  Part  II. 


his  dominions  fit  to  bear  arms;  and  the  troops  that  he  Heflc, 
hiics  out  have  often  brought  hirn  in  large  fums,  efpe-  H'fli*0 
daily  from  Great  Britain.  He  keeps  a danding  ar*  . 

my  of  1 5,000  men.  This  family  is  allied  to  mod  if 
not  all  of  the  Piotedant  princes  in  Europe.  The 
branches  of  Caflcl,  Homburg,  and  Philipfdale,  arc  Cal- 
vinids ; that  of  Darmdadt,  Lutherans;  and  that  of 
Rhinfcldtfl,  Roman  Catholics.  The  prefent  prince  of 
Heflc* Caflcl,  indeed,  in  the  year  1749,  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ; but  in  1 754  drew  up,  and 
contii  med  by  oath,  an  indrument,  of  which  all  the 
Prate  dan  t prince*  arc  guarantees,  declaring  that  the 
eilablidud  religion  of  his  dominions  fhould  continue  in 
every  refped  as  before,  and  that  his  children  fhould  be 
brought  up  and  indru&cd  therein.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  Prated  ant  Lutheran  countries  of  Germany,  are 
confidories,  fuperintendants,  and  infpedors  of  the 
church.  In  the  whole  langraviate  arc  three  univerfi- 
tics,  be  Tides  Latin  fchools  and  gymnafla,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth-  The  manufactures  of  Hefle  arc  linen 
doth,  hats,  dockings,  gloves,  paper,  goldfmiths  wares  ; 
and  at  Caflcl  a beautiful  porcelain  is  made.  They  have 
alio  the  fined  wool  in  Germany  ; but  arc  reproached 
with  want  of  induflry,  in  exporting  inilcad  of  manufac- 
turing it  themfelvcs. — This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus, See.  who,  in  after-ages,  were  called  Chatti , ClyoJJit 
Hajfii  and  Hejft.  The  two  chief  branches  of  Caffel 
and  Darmdadt  have  many  rights  and  privileges  in  com- 
mon, which  we  have  not  room  to  fpecify.  Both  of 
them  have  a feat  and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes  at 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  thofe  of  this  circle.  Each 
of  thefe  prince*,  bcfidcs  their  guatds-and  militia,  main- 
tains a confiderable  body  both  of  horfc  and  foot. 

HESSIAN  fly,  a very  mifehievous  infc£t  which 
lately  made  its  appearance  in  North  America  ; and 
whofc  depredations  threaten  in  time  to  deftroy  the 
crops  of  wheat  in  that  country  entirely.  It  is,  in  its 
perfect  date,  a fmall  winged  infed  ; but  the  mifehief 
it  docs  is  while  in  the  form  of  a caterpillar;  and  the 
difficulty  of  dedroying  it  is  increafed  by  its  being  as 
yet  unknown  where  it  depofita  its  eggs,  to  be  hatched 
before  the  fird  appearance  of  the  caterpillars.  Thefe 
mifehievous  infeds  begin  their  depredations  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  wheat  begins  to  (hoot  up  through  the 
ground.  They  devour  the  tender  leaf  and  Rem  with  great 
•voracity,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  dopped  by  the 
frod  ; but  no  fooncr  is  this  obdacle  removed  by  the 
warmth  of  thefpring,  but  the  fly  appears  again,  laying 
its  eggs  now,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  upon  the  Items  of 
the  wheat  juft  beginning  to  fpire.  The  caterpillar*, 
hatched  from  thefe  egg*,  perforate  the  A eras  of  the  re- 
maining plants  at  the  joints,  and  lodge  themicivc*  in 
the  hollow  within  the  com,  which  fhows  no  fign  of 
difeale  till  the  cars  begin  to  turn  heavy.  Ync  items 
tlicn  break  ; and  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
office  in  fupporliiig  and  fupplyiug  tile  cars  with  non* 
rilhmcnt,  the  com  periihea  about  the  time  that  it  goes 
into  a milky  date.  Thefe  infeds  attack  alfo  rye, 
barley,  and  timothy-grafs,  though  they  feern  to  prr- 
fer  wheat.  The  de;;  ruction  occafnned  by  them  is 
defer ibed  in  the  American  Mufcum  (a  magazine  pub- 
liftied  at  Philadelphia)  tor  February  1787,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : “ It  is  well  known  that  all  the  crops 
of  wheat  in  all  tire  land  over  which  it  has  extended, 
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HeflLn  have  fallen  before  it,  and  that  the  fanners  beyond  it 
flT»  dread  it*  approach  ; the  profpeCt  in,  that  unlcfa  mean* 

""  ^ arc  difeovt  red  to  prevent  it*  prog  refs,  the  whole  con- 
tinent will  be  over-run  a calamity  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  ravages  of  war.” 

Tins  terrible  inf:Ct  appear,  d firft  in  I«ong  I Hand 
during  the  American  war,  and  was  fuj»p  fed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Germany  hy  the  Htflitn*.  whence 
it  had  the  name  of  the  hejutn  jly.  From  thence  it  has 
proceeded  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  *5  «»r  20  mile* 
annually;  and  hy  the  year  1*89  had  reached  200 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  firlt  obftrved.  At 
that  time  it  continued  to  proceed  with  unabating  in- 
creafe  ; being  apparently  flopped  neither  by  rivers  nor 
mountains.  In  the  fly  date  it  ia  lUe  vife  exceedingly 
trouble  tome ; by  getting  into  li  ufes  in  fwaims,  fall- 
ing into  ridu-ih  and  drink  ; filling  the  windows,  and 
flying  p,  rpctually  into  he  can  lea.  It  Hill  continued 
to  infrft  Long  I land  as  much  as  ever;  and  in  many 
places  the  culture  of  wheat  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  American  S ates  are  like  wife  infcftrd  with  ano- 
ther mifehievou*  in  fed,  named  the  Virginian  wheat  fiy. 
This,  however,  ha*  not  yetpafied  the  rivsr  D .la ware  ; 
though  there  is  danger  of  its  being  gradually  inured  to 
colder  climate*  fo  a»  to  extend  its  depredations  to  the 
northern  colonies  alfo.  But  it  is  by  110  means  the 
fame  with  the  Hcfiian  fly.  The  wheat -fly  is  the  fame 
with  that  whole  ravages  in  the  Angumoia  in  France 
are  recorded  by  M.  du  Hamel;  it  eats  the  grain,  and 
is  a moth  in  its  prificl  Hate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Htffiau  fly  has  hitheito  been  unknown  to  naturalitl# ; 
it  cats  only  the  leaf  and  ft  Ik  ; and,  in  its  perfect  tlate, 
is  probably  a tenthredo,  like  the  black  negro  fly  of  the 
turnip. 

As  of  late  year*  great  quantities  of  whtat  were  im- 
ported from  America  into  Britain,  it  became  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  attention  of  government  to  confider 
• how  far  it  was  proper  to  allow  of  fuch  importation, 
left  this  diftrudtvc  infcCt  might  be  brought  along  with 
the  grain.  The  matter,  therefore,  was  fully  carivafied 
before  the  privy  council ; and  the  following  is  the  fub- 
ftancc  of  1 c information  relative  to  it  ; and  in  confe- 
qurnce  of  this,  the  importation  of  American  wheat  was 
Kirbid  by  proclamation. 

1.  By  a let  ter,  dated  2 id  April  1788,  Mr  Bond,  consul 
at  Philadelphia,  informed  the  marquis  of  Cstnmarrhen, 
that  there  was  a drfign  to  export  when  from  thence- 
to  England  ; that  the  f'y  had  made  great  depreda- 
tions; and  that  there  might  be  danger  of  its  thus  be- 
ing conveyed  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  He  added,  that  it 
was  n<>t  known  wlicic  the  eggs  of  the  infect  were  dc- 
pofi  ed,  though  it  wasfuppofcdto  be  in  the  grain.  Steep- 
ing the  feed  in  elder  juice  he  recommended  as  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  and  prefervative  of  the  crop 

2.  In  confluence  of  this  information  his  Lord  lion 

wrote  to  Sir  Jofcph  Bankb,  prtlidcut  of  the  royal  h,- 
cicty,  retiring  him  *0  inquire  as  much  as  poflible  con- 
ctrning  tin  infect,  both  with  regard  to  its  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  the  nut  hod  of  preventing  its  ravages.  In 
this  refraich,  however,  that  learned  genthman  miftook 
the  infeCl  called  ih«  _y7jm^  for  lbr  Hejian  jly.  Of 

this  inf«ct  he  givrs  a deferiplion  # ; hut  in  a little 

»5ee  time.  bciiii»  fcnliblc  of  hi*  miftake,  he  obferved  to 
the  council,  'hut  his  report  to  the  marquis  of  Caer- 
jaarlhcQ  applied  uul  U>  the  lie  Hun  fly,  but  to  a differ' 


ent  infcA,  vie.  the  Jlying  weevil;  that  the  danger  of  Heflhn 
importing  this  inftfit  vas  much  greater  than  that  of  the  *1*“ 
H-  Hian  fly.  The  corn  already  brought  Irom  A inert-  ,r""* 

ca,  he  was  of  opinion,  ini,  lit  ealiiy  be  examined,  and 
a difeovery  made  whether  the  fly  had  been  there.  A- 
/nong  other  methods  which  might  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
ple, that  of  patting  the  corn  among  water  was  one, 
when  the  iiifrtitd  graius  would  rife  to  the  top,  and 
might  then  be  op<ned  and  examined.  Some  flight 
trials  of  that  kind  he  had  already  made  ; and  found 
maniteft  figns  of  the  fly  m fume  grains  which  he  had 
opened. 

3.  A farther  account  of  the  infcCt  was  »iven  by  Dr 
Mitchel,  in  confcquence  of  the  above  mentioned  letter 
from  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen.  Atcoiding  to 
him  it  was  tint  dilcovertd  in  the  year  1776,  on 
Staten  Ifland,  and  the  weft  end  ot  Long  Illmd  ; litice 
that  time  it  proceeded  regularly  thiough  the  fouthern 
dill rict  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  part  of  Connecticut; 
and  at  the  time  of  giviug  the  account,  July  <788,  had 
got  into  New  Jcifty.  As  it  appeared  about  the 
time  that  the  ILifi-rn  troops  arriv  d,  an  opinion  had 
gone  abroad  that  they  brought  it  along  with  them  ; 
but  the  D oClor  was  ol  opinion  that  it  is  a native  ani- 
mal, nourilhed  by  fome  indigenous  plant,  but  whrch 
then,  for  the  firlt  time,  carnc  among  the  wheat,  and 
fouud  it  proper  food.  He  had  feen  the  caterpillar, 
chryfjis,  and  fly,  but  never  could  find  the  egg,  or 
ddcuver  where  it  is  depofited.  The  caterpillar  ap- 
pears, as  has  already  been  laid,  in  autumn,  and,  after 
Having  devoured  the  tender  llalk,  foon  becomes  a chry. 
fali»,  coloured  like  a flax -feed  ; which,  being  fixed  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  the  italk,  injures  the  plant  by  its 
mechanical  p vflurc  : from  this  proceed*  the  fly,  which 
is  either  able  of  itfclf  to  fuftain  the  intrnfe  winter 
tiolts,  01  Lays  eggs  capable  of  doing  it.  Early  in  the 
fpiing  the  caterpillar  appears  again,  even  when  the 
heal  is  (carte  fuiEcicnt  to  make  the  wheat  gTow ; it* 
ravage*,  therefore,  are  at  this  period  particularly  de- 
structive ; and  it  pafles  through  its  metamorphofea 
with  fuch  fpced,  as  to  produce  a third  generation  while 
the  wheat  is  yet  tender  and  juicy:  however,  as  the 
coin  has  by  this  time  grown  con  fide  rably,  the  third  ge- 
neration is  not  fo  dcittudive  as  the  fecund.  It  hurt* 
chit  fly  by  rendering  the  liravr  weak,  and  liable  to 
brtftk  down  when  loaded  afterwards  bv  the  weight  of 
a full  ear;  4t  and  fometimes  (fays  the  Doctor)  it  will 
be  infefted  by  the  fourth  (warm  before  hanreft.” 

4.  In  another  communication  of  Sir  Jofcph  Bank*, 
dated  July  24.  i?8n,  he  make*  fome  general  obfer- 
v it  ions  on  the  nature  of  thofe  catet  pillars  from  wh  ch 
flying  infede  proceed  ; and  to  which  cLfs  both  the 
flying  weevil  and  Hi  Hun  fly  belong.  Nature,  he  ob* 
ferns,  has  provided  agamlt  the  kinds  of  danger  thefe 
lender  iuieCt*  arc  molt  likely  to  meet  with.  Thus,  in 
climates  where  the  winters  are  fevere,  the  egg*  of  the 
moil  tender  infects  refill  the  force  of  the  ufual  fruit  5 
in  feafons  of  remarkable  feverity,  indeed,  fome  arc  dc- 
flroyed  ; but  a fqfficicnt  number  always  cfcapc  for  pro- 
pagating the  fpecies.  The  young  caterpillar,  if  hatch- 
ed before  its  proper  food  be  ready,  will  (arrive  even 
weeks  before  it  pcnftic6  for  warn  of  oourifhrocnt  ; and 
in  lumc  few  inilaoccs  where  it  is  hatched  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  is  directed  by  iottinCt  to  fpin  a web,  in  which 
it  remains  torpid  uul  without  food  during  the  whole 

winter. 
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Hi  .Tin  winter.  Tbe  chryfalis,  though  deprived  of  loco-mo- 
lion,  is  capable  of  icfittiug  various  dangers,  arifing  from 
p“v“"'  cold,  heat,  wet,  See  and  the  length  of  lime  which  the 
animal  remains  in  that  date  is  capable  of  very  conlider- 
able  txteofion.  The  complete  animal,  tender  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  intended  to  txill  no  longer  tlun  it  nectf- 
fary  to  fulfil  the  bufinefs  of  propagation,  which,  in 
fomc  fpeciea,  is  gone  through  in  a few  days,  neverthe- 
Iris  is  capable,  in  fome  ittllances,  of  enduring  the  utmoft 
variation  of  climate  ; and  if,  by  accidental  circum- 
ftanccs,  the  fexei  arc  prevented  from  meeting,  its  ftiort 
life  i«  extended  to  many  times  the  amount  of  its  ufual 
duration. 

The  obfervations  on  the  fly  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  in 
this  paper,  are  not  different  from  thofc already  related; 
only  be  diffents  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bond,  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain  ; thinking  it  mote  pro- 
bable from  analogy,  that  they  are  depoflted  on  the 
draw  ; and  being  fluken  off  from  thence  by  the  ftrokes 
of  the  flail  in  threfhing,  are  mixed  with  the  corn  ; 
from  whence  it  mull  be  very  difficult  to  feparate  them. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  there  was  an  apparent  and 
very  great  rilk  of  importing  the  eggs  along  with  the 
corn  ; and  there  was  no  doubt,  that  when  once  they 
had  got  a footing,  they  would  eftablilh  thcmfilvrs  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America.  It  mutt  be  cbfcrved, 
however,  that  none  of  the  grain  which  waB  examined 
(bowed  any  figns  of  this  fly,  its  eggs,  or  cat ct pillars  ; 
fuch  infeCts  as  were  found  in  fome  difeafed  fpccimena 
being  only  the  weevils  common  in  England  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  ; though  fomc  which  were  infpec- 
ted  in  the  month  of  Augnlt  this  year  contained  the 
ehryfalis  of  fome  infects,  which  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  was 
of  opinion  might  be  the  flying  weevil  ; and  as  he  did 
not  know  whether  thefe  would  revive  ornoe,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  cargo  in  which  they  were  found 
ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

5.  In  order  to  procure  all  the  intelligerce  that  could 
be  had  concerning  thefe  infctls,  the  duke  of  Dorfct 
sddrefled  a hrttcr  to  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture  in 
Fiance,  to  know  whcthei  any  of  them  cxiil  in  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  fociety  was  accompanied 
with  a drawing  of  two  infclls  j one  of  which  was  fup- 
polcd  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  Hcflian  fly,  from  its 
attacking  the  wheat  only  when  in  the  herb  ; begin- 
ning its  ravages  in  autumn,  reappearing  in  the  fpring, 
end  undergoing  the  metamorphofes  already  mention- 
ed. 44  That  inftfl  (fay  the  fociety)  whofc  havoc  has 
been  well  known  in  America  only  fince  1776,  docs 
not  appear  to  differ  from  it,  as  well  as  we  can  judge 
fr«  in  a very  fliort  defeription  of  thofe  which  have  been 
obferved  in  the  north,  and  of  which  the  hitlory  is 
contained  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  academy  of 
fcienccs  of  Stockholm.  Wc  know  tint  there  cxift  in 
France  caterpillars  whofe  manner  of  living  refemblca 
that  of  thofe  infefts  ; but  the  mifehief  which  they  do 
to  com  having  never  been  conflderable  enough  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  government,  and  not  having  been 
ourfelvc*  engaged  in  following  in  detail  the  hiftory  of 
that  Jpecics  of  caterpillar,  we  regret  not  being  able  to 
fay  any  thing  particular  upon  that  fubjeft  ” The  nil 
of  the  report  contains  an  account  of  the  flying  weevil. 

6.  Further  rtcourfe  was  now  had  to  America  for 
information.  Tbe  marquis  of  Cacrmarthen  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Temple  at  New  York,  the  Britifh  conful  ge- 
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neral ; and  this  gentleman  applied  to  colonel  Morgan, 
who  had  been  more  curious  with  rrlpcct  to  this  infcfk 
than  any  other  pertou  with  whom  lie  was  acquainted. 
Iii»  account  was,  that  ihc  licffnn  fly  was  firit  intro- 
duced into  America  by  mean*  of  fome  draw  made  ufe 
of  in  package,  or  otherwife  landed  on  Long  I Hand  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  war ; and  its  full  appear* 
ance  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  William  Howe’s 
debarcation,  and  at  Flat  Buih.  From  thence  it 
fpread  in  every  direction,  but  at  firtl  very  flowly ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1786  that  they  reached 
Mr  Morgan’s  farm,  lituattd  not  quite  50  miles  from 
New  York.  No  damage  was  done  the  firft  fcafon, 
and  very  little  the  ft  con  d ; hut  in  1788  they  were 
materially  damaged,  and  in  fome  places  totally  deftroy- 
ed  all  round.  44  The  name  of  Hcffian  fy  (fays  Mr 
Morgan)  was  given  to  this  infect  by  inyfclf  and  a 
friend  early  after  its  firft  appearance  on  Long  Ifland.” 
In  a letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  July  31ft 
1788,  Mr  Morgan  treats  particularly  of  the  infect  it- 
felf,  and  mentions  fevcral  experiments  tn;idc  by  himfelf 
to  oppofc  its  depredations.  The  rtl'ult  of  thefe  was,  that 
good  culture  ofilrong  foil,  or  well  manured  lands,  may 
fometimes  produce  a crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  when 
that  fowed  on  poor  or  middling  foil,  without  the  other 
advantages,  will  be  totally  dcflroycd.  44  But  (fays 
he)  as  the  infiCt  lives  in  its  aurelia  Itatc  in  draw  and 
liitcr  through  the  winter,  I tind  that  unmixed  barn- 
yard manure  fpread  on  the  land  in  the  fpring  multi* 
plies  tbe  fly  to  an  a&on idling  degree  ; hence  the  farmer 
will  fee  the  r.cccllit  y of  mixing  his  yard  with  earth  and 
marie  in  heaps  ; adding,  where  he  can  do  it,  a quan- 
tity of  lime,  and  changing  the  heap*,  after  they  have 
undergone  the  ueccflary  fermentation,  that  their  parts 
may  be  well  incorporated,  and  a new  digeition  brought 
on,  which  will  effectually  dcllroy  the  infect.  Rolling 
of  wheat  juft  before  the  tirft  frolls  in  autumn,  and  foon 
after  the  tail  in  fpring,  ot  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
pipe  or  fpindlc,  has  alfo  a good  effect.  In  the  tirft. 
place,  it  is  a part  of  good  culture  ; and,  fccondly,  the 
roller  cruihes  and  dcitroya  a great  proportion  of  the 
inicdt.  Top-drtffings  of  hint,  or  of  live  a flics,  ate 
ufcful  as  manures,  and  may  (when  applied  about  the 
times  1 have  mentioned  as  proper  for  rolling)  be  of* 
fcitfive  to  the  infect;  but  if  uled  in  fufficitnt  quantity  to 
dettroy  them,  would,  I believe,  dellroy  the  wheat  alfo. 
In  the  year  1 782,  a particular  fpeciea  of  wheat  was  in- 
troduced on  Long  1(1  md,  which  is  found  to  refill  the 
fly,  aod  to  yield  a crop  when  all  other  wheats  in  the 
lame  neighbourhood  are  deftroyed  by  it.  But  as  this 
wheat  has  been  incautioully  fowed  i;i  fields  with  other 
kinds,  it  has  generally  become  fo  mixed  by  the  far- 
mers, as  to  fuffer  in  its  character  in  prop  iriion  to  this 
mixture  ; yifomtich,  that  fome  farmer#,  from  inatten- 
tion to  this  circumltance,  have  condemned  it  altogether. 
Fortunately,  however,  fome  crops  hive  been  preferved 
from  this  degeneration  ; and  I was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure the  whole  ot  my  lalt  year’s  feed  of  the  purelt  kinds 
the  conlcquvuce  ot  which  ha>  been  a good  crop,  whilffc 
my  neighbours  fields,  lowed  with  other  kinds  of  wheat, 
have  been  either  totally  ddtroyed  ot  materially  in- 
jured. 1 havefaiisticd  rayU.lt  that  thisfpecics  or  wheat 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  1782  ; that  a cargo  of 
it  was  then  lent  to  Mcffrs  Underhill’*  mill  to  be  ma- 
nufactured into  flour  ; and  that,  from  feed  Caved  out 
3P  a of 
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Htffiin  of  this  parcel,  the  vrllow-bcaidcd  wheat  wad  propaga- 
fl*-  ted.  It  is  a generally  received  opinion,  that  the  rapa- 

-L  v city  of  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  to  rclifl  the  attacks 

of  the  fly  is  owing  to  the  hardnefs  or  folidity  of  the 
(Law ; but  when  we  refttft  that  other  w'hcats  arc 
fometiines  wholly  cut  off  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  feafon  of  its 
running  to  draw,  we  (hall  be  induced  to  aflign  fume 
ether  caufe.  I cannot  point  out  more  than  two  di- 
flin^ions  of  this  from  other  wheats.  The  firft  is  in 
the  tar,  at  or  after  harvefl.  The  obvious  difference, 
then,  is  in  the  colour  of  the  chaff.  The  fecond  can 
only  be  obferved  by  the  miller,  who  fays,  4 this  grain 
requires  to  be  more  aired  and  dried  than  any  other 
wheat  btfore  grinding,  or  t:  will  not  yield  its  flower 
fo  kindly,  as  it  is  of  a more  oily  nature  ; but  when  thus 
aired  and  dried,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  dour  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  hell  white  wheat. ” 

7 In  a letter  from  Mr  WadlVorth,  dated  22d  Au- 
gufl  1788,  we  are  informed,  that  the  experiments 
made  with  elder  juice,  recommended  as  a preventative 
of  this  evil  by  Mr  Bond,  were  fallacious,  and  had  fail* 
ed  in  every  intlance  in  1 787  ; but  the  efficacy  of  the  yel- 
low bearded  wheat  in  refitting  the  attacks  of  the  fly  is 
confirmed.  The  progrefsof  the  fly  noithward  is  like- 
wife  confirmed ; but  we  arc  told  that  it  has  difappeared 
in  many  places  near  New  York,  where  it  formerly 
abounded. 

8.  In  confequencc  of  the  com fpnndcnce  hetween 
«,  the  marquis  of  Caermartken  and  Mr  Bond,  the  latter 
made  very  particular  inquiry  concerning  this  mifehie- 
voua  infwtt,  and  has  given  a better  account  of  it  than 
any  of  the  above.  “ The  Hiflian  fly  (fays  he)  is  a 
fm.il!  dark  fly,  with  thin,  long,  black  legs ; clear  t rant- 
parent  wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of  the 
trunk  ; with  fmall,  though  perceptible,  horns  or  feelers 
projecting  from  the  fnout.  Thefe  I have  fren  appear 
in  lizc  and  ihape  like  a little  fly  which  attacks  chcefe 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  very  clofely  watched  by 
the  keepers  of  dairies  here,  as  productive  of  the  worm 
or  (kippers  which  deftroy  chcefe  ; and  it  is  remark* 
aide,  that  the  worm  produced  from  the  egg  of  the 
Heflian  fly,  though  rather  thinner  and  longer,  bears  a 
(Irong  rcfemblanec  to  the  worm  in  chcefe.  The  horns 
which  evidently  appear  on  the  Heflian  fly  may  be 
provided  by  nature  as  feelers  to  enable  them  to  perfo- 
rate hard  grain,  as  well  as  grain  in  a fofter  Aatc  ; tho* 
I have  not  yet  fecn  any  perfon  who  has  perceived  the 
egg,  worm,  or  fly  in  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  or  who 
has  found  any  nit,  mucus,  or  even  dull  in  the  dry  draw, 
# in  ricks  or  barns,  to  induce  a belief  that  the  egg  is 

there  depofited  after  the  harveft.  One  publication, 
ligned  a Landholder,  goes  fo  far  as  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  fly  even  perforates  the  feed,  and  depoiits  its 
cggl  therein.  His  ideas  have  been  condemned,  as 
tending  to  miflead  others ; hut  by  no  means  confuted 
either  by  rcafon  or  experiment.  An  obfervation  I 
made  myfclf,  gave  me  fume  caufe  to  apprehend  that  the 
idea  mentioned  in  the  paper  flgned  a Landholder  was 
founded  in  fact : Upon  examining  a barn,  in  a country 
wherein  the  fly  had  not  been  known  to  injure  the  har- 
vefl  (though  it  has  now  certainly  made  its  appearance 
there  within  a few  weeks),  I oblcrved  in  the  flaws  and 
apertures  where  the  wood  was  decayed,  over  which 
cobwebs  were  woven,  fcvcral  cf  thefe  flics  entangled 
. 1 


in  the  webs,  many  of  them  dead,  but  fome  alive,  and  Heffim 
ftruggling  to  ilifengage  themfelves  ; from  hence  I con-  **7- 
eluded  that  there  was  a propenfuy  in  the  fly  to  get  in-  ’ "¥  " 

to  the  mow;  hut  whether  wilh  a purpofc  of  mere  (bel- 
ter and  nurture,  or  with  a view  to  depofit  its  eggs,  I 
am  at  a lufs  to  decide." 

9.  Mr  Bond  now  refers  to  fome  obfei  vations  by  a 
Mr  Potts  and  Mr  Cleaver,  which,  with  fcvcral  other 
papers  on  the  fubjett,  lie  had  inclnfcd  in  his  letter  to 
the  marquis.  The  former  was  a farmer  in  the  county 
of  Chefler,  who  flacked  his  w heat  in  autumn  1788,  at 
a time  when  the  fly  had  not  been  fern  in  or  near  that 
county.  About  flx  or  feven  weeks  after  the  harveft 
he  Had  occaflon  to  thrcrti  fome  of  his  wheat  ; and  with 
a view  to  prevent  its  fluttering  and  wailing,  lie  threw 
the  flieavts  from  the  rick  upon  a large  (hcct.  On  ta- 
king up  the  (heaves  to  carry  them  to  the  threfhing* 
floor,  he  perceived. a great  number  of  flies,  anfweriug 
precifcly  the  defeription  of  the  Heflian  fly,  lying  upon 
the  (hcet,  fome  dead,  and  others  in  a torpid  (late  ; 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  fly  bad  got  a 
fooling  in  his  rick ; but  from  any  examination  cither 
of  the  draw  or  grain,  no  trace  of  the  eggs  being  dc- 
pofned  w^as  discovered.  Mr  Cleaver,  a tanner  in  the 
fame  county,  apprehending  that  the  fly  might  ap- 
proach his  neighbourhood,  fowed  fume  wheat  in  his 
garden,  which  grew  fo  as  to  appear  above  ground  in 
lefs  than  a fortnight,  w hen  a violent  noilh-rafl  wind 
came  on  ; and,  immediately  after  he  perceived  fmall 
clouds  of  flies  over  and  about  the  wheat  he  had  fown. 

He  examined  the  grain  in  a few  days;  and  found  that 
numbers  of  the  flics  had  depoflted  their  eggs  in  the 
heart  of  the  main  (talk,  and  many  of  them  lay  dead 
on  the  ground  where  the  wheat  was  Town,  and  near 
it*  Many  of  the  eggs  were  found  in  the  flalk ; and 
fome  fmall  white  worms  produced  from  other  eggs 
were  lately  difeovered  in  the  flalk  very  near  the  root 
of  the  wheat.  Wherever  thefe  woitns  were  found, 
the  whole  of  the  individual  A ilk  was  perceptibly 
changed  in  point  of  colour,  tending  to  a ydlowifh 
cad  ; the  top  hanging  down  quite  (hrunk  and  wither- 
ed. In  fome  of  the  wheat  which  wag  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  eggs  were  found  within  the  flalk  of  a 
very  minute  Cze  and  ivhitifh  colour,  with  (bnicthing 
of  a yellow  tinge.  In  tbofe  where  the  worm  was 
formed,  it  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  fur  rounded  by 
different  coats  of  the  (hoot  in  which  it  by,  as  if  it 
had  been  (kilfully  and  tenderly  rolled  up  for  its  pre- 
fervation ; around  it  the  flalk  was  plainly  eaten  away, 
fome  nearly  through.  The  worm  flrongly  refcmblcs 
the  (kipper  in  cheefe,  fomewhat  thinner,  and  rather 
longer,  of  a whitith  cart.  The  ground  on  which  this 
wheat  was  fown  was  rich  garden  ground,  high  and 
dry  ; the  natural  foil  a flrong  red  clay  ; few  of  the 
(hoots,  of  which  there  were  many  in  one  clufler  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  were  hurt  by  the  fly. 

This  w-aa  imputed  to  the  flrength  of  the  foil,  which 
produciug  a robuft  powerful  growth,  resided,  iu  a 
great  degree,  the  attack  of  the  fly,  though  the  weak 
(hoots  fuifered  generally. 

10.  A (imilar  account  of  the  Heflian  fly  is  given  by 
Mr  Jacobs,  an  experienced  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery.  From  his  observations  the  egg  isufually 
depoflted  in  the  funnel  or  (heath  a little  above  the  flrli 
joint.  When  the  eggs  arc  laid  in  the  autumn  or 

fpring. 
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Htffisa  fpring,  they  are  utterly  dcftrti&ive  of  the  growth  of  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture, 

Rfm  ihc  wheat ; but  when  they  are  depofittd  fbortly  be-  he  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  himfclf  acquainted 

fore  the  harveft,  the  grain  or  even  the  Italic  is  fcarcely  with  the  fly  by  breeding  a number  of  them  from  the  " - 

a Hefted,  efpccially  in  rich  ground.  The  egg,  he  fays,  chryfali*  into  the  perfect  date.  The  fly  is  at  firft  of 
is  at  firft  very  minute  ; it  grows  rapidly,  become*  full  a white  body  with  long  black  legs  and  whifkert,  fo 
and  large,  and  turns  to  a brown  hue,  in  flic  and  co-  fmall  and  motionlcfs  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived  by 
lour  very  like  a flax  feed.  A material  difference  was  the  raked  eye,  though  very  d’fcernible  w'ith  a miero- 
allo  perceived  between  rich  and  poor  ground  with  re-  fcope ; but  they  foou  become  black  and  very  nimble, 
fptftT to  the  ravages  of  the  fly;  but  ooue  between  moiil  both  on  the  wing  and  feet,  being  about  the  lire  of  a 
and  dry  foils,  lie  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  the  yellow-  fmall  ant.  During  the  height  of  the  brood  in  June, 
bearded  wheat  will  reft  ft  the  attack*  of  the  fly  ; and  that  where  50  or  too  of  the  nits  have  been  depofited  on 
rolling  and  feeding  the  wheat  will  be  of  great  fcrvice.  one  ilalk  of  wheat,  he  has  fometimes  difeovered,  even 
tl.  A farmer  in  Jcrfey,  who  dates  his  letter  from  with  the  naked  rye,  fomc  of  them  to  twill  and  move 

Hunterdon,  Jan  3c.  17b?*  obferves,  that  though  the  on  being  diiiurbcd : this  is  while  they  are  white;  but 

fly  is  iuppofed  to  advance  about  15  miles  annually,  they  do  not  then  travel  from  one  (talk  to  another,  nor 
and  neither  waters  nor  mountains  obttruf:  its  paf-  to  different  parts  of  the  fame  ftalk.  The  ufuil  time 
fage  ; yet  when  dilluihrd,  he  never  law  them  take  a of  their  fpring-hatching  from  the  chryfalis  is  in  May. 
flight  of  above  five  or  fix  feet;  neverthclefs  they  are  “ Thofe  (fays  he)  who  are  doubtful  whether  the  fly 
fo  active,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  them.  They  is  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cannot  find  their  eggs  or 
firft  appear  towards  the  end  of  September;  and  foon  nits  in  the  wheat,  may  fatisfy  thcmfclvcs  by  opening 
after  their  egg*  appear  hatched,  in  colour  and  fixe  like  their  windows  at  night  and  burning  a candle  in  the 
a flax  feed  : they  are  very  low  at  the  joints ; fomc  even  room.  The  fly  will  enter  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
in  the  ground;  and  here  they  harbour  all  winter.  On  bers  abroad.  The  firft  night  after  the  commencement 
their  fir (l  appearance  in  any  diflriet,  their  numbers  he-  of  wheat  harvclt,  this  fcafon,  they  filled  my  dining- 
ing  fmall  they  feldom  cut  off  the  crop  in  this  Hate,  room  in  fuch  numbers  a>  to  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
which  is  often  the  cafe  the  fecond  or  third  year.  In  fomc  in  the  eating  and  drinking  vdTds  Without  ex- 
thc  fpring,  after  warm  weather,  they  again  appear  aggeration  I may  fay,  that  a Rial's- tumbler  from  which 
as  a fmall  worm,  and  deflroy  the  crop.  The  remedies  beer  had  been  jult  drank  at  dinner,  had  500  flies  in  it 
propofed  by  this  farmer  arc,  fowing  upon  rich  ground  in  a few  minutes.  The  windows  ate  tided  with  them 
rider,  and  rolling.  A gentleman  whofe  account  was  when  they  defire  to  make  their  efeape.  They  arc  very 
dated  on  the  firft  of  November  1786,  fays,  that  their  dillinguilhable  from  every  other  fly  by  their  horns  or 
eggs  rcfcmblc  what  is  commonly  called  the Jly-Llow  on  whiikers."  With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  Items  to  be 
meat,  being  very'  fmall,  and  only  one  in  a place.  Soon  confirmed  that  the  (owing  of  that  called  tfu  yellow 
after,  the  other  blades  of  wheat  proceeding  from  the  bearded •tubcai  can  only  be  depended  upon.  The  fly  in- 
fame  kernel  inclofe  the  firfl,  the  egg  is  covered,  and  deed  will  refide  in  hckls  of  this  wheat,  and  lay  us  eggs 
agreeable  to  the  ufual  jtrogrefi  of  infetU  arrives  at  the  upon  the  ftalks  ; but  no  injury  wav  ever  kuowu  to  hr.p- 
ftate  of  a worm,  and  defeends  towards  the  root,  where  pea  except  in  one  fingle  mil  .nee,  where  it  was  fov.11 
it  confute**  the  tender  blade,  fometimes  deflroying  the  in  a field  along  with  the  common  fort,  and  that  in  a 
whole  crop  in  the  fall;  but  if,  by  reafon  of  the  fer-  very  l mail  proportion  to  it.  By  another  account,  how- 
tility  of  the  foil,  and  other  concurrent  circurailanccs,  ever,  we  are  told  that  the  yellow  -beamed  whv at  is  equ  li- 
the vegetation  is  fo  rapid  as  to  baffle  their  efforts,  forne  ly  liable  tube  deflroyed  in  the  autumn  with  the  common 
of  the  lattcr-laid  eggs,  when  at  the  worm  ftate,  cn-  kind;  fo  that  the  only  method  of  fecuring  the  cr  p 
trench  thcmfclves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an  is  by  Towing  it  late  in  the  feafon,  when  the  fly  is  moil- 
iuch  or  more,  where  he  had  found  them  after  fcverc  ly  over. 

froiis  changed  from  a white  to  a grccnilh  colour,  and  13.  The  utmoff  pains  were  taken  by  the  Biicifh 
almoil  transparent ; from  this  they  proceed  to  the  au-  government  to  find  out  whether  this  deftru&ivc  infect 
rclia  Hate,  and  thus  continue  probably  in  the  ground  exills  in  Germany  or  any  of  the  northern  countries  of 
till  the  fpring,  when  the  fly  is  ugain  produced,  which  Europe  ; but  from  the  accounts  received,  it  appears 
again  lavs  its  eggs,  ami  finiflies  Inc  work  begun  in  the  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved,  or  at  Icafl  if  it 
fall,  to  the  total  deft  ruft  ion  of  the  crop.  Another  piece  exirts,  the  damage  done  by  it  is  too  i neon  fide  table  to- 
of  intelligence  he  gives,  but  not  from  hi*  own  obferfi-  attract  notice. 

lion,  that  by  feeding  the  wheat  very  clofc  in  the  win-  14.  From  the  whole  correfpoo deuce  on  this  fubjeft, 
ter  and  fpring,  if  the  land  is  rich,  it  will  again  fpring  which  from  the  abridgement  jofl  now  given  of  it  is 
up,  and  the  worms  do  not  much  injure  the  fecond  evidently  fomc  what  difeordant,  Sr  JufcpTi  Banks  drew 
growth.  By  Another  corrcfpondcnt  we  arc  informed,  up  a report  for  the  privy  council,  dated  March  2.  1789, 
that  maritime  place* arc  lefs  liable  to  be  infefled  with  in  which  he  flates  the  following  particulars:  1.  The 
the  fly  than  the  interior  paits  of  the  country;  and  appearance  of  the  fly  in  Long  lllaad  was  firfl  obfer- 
therefore  recommends  as  an  experiment,  that  fine  fait  ved  in  1779.  We  mull  fuppofc  this  to  be  meant 
ihould  be  fprinklcd  on  the  wheat  jull  before,  cr  very  that  its  dcftru&ive  tffefts  became  then  firft  pcrccp- 
foon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  fly.  By  others,  el-  tibic ; for  it  firms  undoubtedly  to  have  been  known 
jer  has  been  much  recommeuded,  as  well  as  rolling,  in  the  year  1776.  2.  The  opinion  of  cotonel  Mor* 

tc.  though  the  bearded  wheat  already  mentioned  gan,  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Hcffians,  feems  to  be 
cents  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy.  erroneous,  as  no  fuch  infect  can  be  found  to  cxift  in  - 

li.  By  another  communication  from  Mr  Morgan  Germany  or  any  other  pan  of  Europe.  3.  Since  its  s 
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Meffisn  firft  appearance  in  Long  Ifland  it  has  advanced  at  the 
Hy.  nte  Df  | j or  20  mile*  a year,  and  neither  wntei*  nor 
W"v  mountains  have  impeded  its  prugrefs.  It  was  fern 
crofting  the  Delaware  like  a cloud,  from  the  Fall’s 
Towuiliip  to  Makefield ; had  reached  Saratoga,  200 
miles  from  its  firtl  appearance,  infefting  the  counties 
of  Middlefcx,  Someriet,  Huntington,  Morris,  Suffcx, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  all  the  wheat  coun- 
ties of  Connecticut,  &c.  committing  the  moil  dread- 
ful ravage*;  attacking  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  timothy- 
grafs.  4.  The  Atntricans  who  have  fuffered  by  this 
tnfcdl,  (peak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  great  eft  horror.  In 
coloml  Morgan  s letter  toi  Sir  John  Temple,  he  life* 
the  following  rxpreflions.  ••  Were  it  to  reach  Great 
Britain,  it  would  be  the  greateft  fcourge  that  ifland 
ever  experienced  ; as  it  multiplies  from  heat  and  moi- 
tture,  and  the  moll  intenfe  froHs  have  no  cffe*.t  on  the 
egg  or  aurelim.  Were  a finglc  flraw,  containing  the 
infc&,  egg,  or  anrelia,  to  he  carried  and  fitfely  depo 
fited  in  the  centre  of  Norfolk  in  England,  it  would 
multiply  in  a few.  years,  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There  can- 
not cxitl  fuch  an  atrocious  villain  as  to  commit  fuch 
an  ad  intentionally.  5.  No  fatisfadory  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  in  fed  is  propagated  has  hither- 
to been  obtained.  Thofc  which  fay  that  the  eggs  arc 
depofited  on  the  ftalk  from  fix  or  eight  to  50,  and  by 
their  growth  comprefs  ami  hinder  the  Halle  from  grow- 
ing, are  evidently  erroneous,  and  the  authors  of  them 
have  plainly  miftaken  the  animal  itfelf  for  its  eggs.  It 
is  furncient  to  remember,  that  eggs  do  not  grow  or 
increafe  in  bulk,  to  provr  that  what  they  obfenred 
was  not  eggs.  6.  The  landholder’s  opinion,  that  the 
eggs  are  depofited  on  the  ripe  grains  of  wheat,  though 
con  tradi  fled  by  coloucl  Morgan,  is  not  difproved,  as 
the  colonel  advances  no  argument  againll  it.  7.  A 
letter  dated  New  York,  September  i.  1786,  fays  that 
the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  young  blade,  rcfembling 
what  we  call  a fy  lira*  in  meat  ; very  fmalt,  and  but 
one  in  a place : but  this,  though  the  only  natural  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  infed,  had  it 
been  true,  mufl  undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by 
numbers  of  obfervations.  8.  Even  though  this  ihonld 
be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  ftill  re- 
main a danger  of  the  aurclias  being  beaten  off  by  the 
flail  from  the  draw  in  thrclhing  the  wheat,  and  im- 
orted  into  Britain  along  with  it;  the  prefence  of  thefe 
ies  in  barns  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  obferva- 
tions of  Meflrs  Potts  and  B nd.  9 None  of  the  re 
medics  propofed  ag-tinfi  this  defiruftive  infed  have 
been  in  any  degree  tffcdual,  excepting  that  of  fowing 
the  yellow  bearded  wheat  ; the  flraw  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  llr* mg  to  refill  the  impreflion  of  the  infed, 
and  even  if  its  eggs  arc  depofited  upon  it  receives  little 
injury  in  point  of  produce  in  grain  : this  provides, 
however,  no  remedy  for  the  lofs  of  the  barley  crop, 
nor  for  that  which  mufl  he  incurred  by  fowing  the 
yellow-bearded  wheat  on  lands  better  fuited  by  nature 
for  the  produce  of  other  kinds  : it  appears  alfo  that 
this  verv  kind  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and  probably 
from  a different  caufc  than  that  propofed  by  colonel 
Morgan,  viz.  the  mixture  with  common  wheat.  9. 
Though  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as 
-well  as  colonel  Morgan,  have  declared  their  opinions 
xlecifively  that  no  danger  can  arife  from  wheat  import- 


ed into  Britain,  as  the  infed  hit  no  immediate  con-  Hrflbns 
nedinn  with  the  grain  ; yet  with  nearly  if  not  exadly 
the  fa  ne  materials  before  him  which  thefe  gentlemen  ’ 
were  furniihed  with,  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  could  not  aw  fid 
drawing  a conctulion  diredly  contrary  ; and  he  con- 
cludes his  report  with  the  words  of  Mr  Bond  in  a let- 
ter to  the  marquis  of  Coeimarthen.  *•  Satisfactory  as  it 
would  be  to  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  fay  with  preci* 
fion,  that  I apprehend  no  danger  of  extending  the 
mifehief  by  feed,  my  duty  urges  me  to  declare,  that 
I have  not  heard  or  fern  any  conclufive  fad  by  which 
I could  decide  on  a matter  of  fuch  importance  t and 
till  (hat  ted  occurs,  the  wifdom  ol  guarding  againll  fo 
grievous  a calamity  is  obvious. ** 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  fame  year,  another  pa- 
per. by  way  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing,  was  given 
in  by  Sir  jofcph  15 inks  In  this  he  again  obferves, 
that  none  of  the  descriptions  of  any  European  infed 
hitherto  publilhed  anfwer  exadly  to  the  HWfian  fly. 

In  a letter  from  Mr  Bond  to  the  marquis  of  Carmar- 
then, he  mentions  another  kind  of  infed  in  the  llate 
of  Maryland,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Jly  ; and 
which  in  fotne  things  refemble#  the  Helfian  fly,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  the  fame.  It  makes  its  way 
into  the  mow,  and  bius  the  end*  of  the  grain  percep- 
tibly, and  no  doubt  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  grain  it- 
felf ; fince  it  haa  been  obferved,  that  wheat  recently 
threfhed,  and  laid  in  a dry  warm  place,  will  foon  be 
covered  with  an  extreme  clammy  cruft,  which  binds 
the  wheat  on  the  furface  togetlicr  in  fuch  a way  as  to 
admit  its  being  lifted  in  lumps ; but  the  wheat  beneath 
will  not  be  hurt  to  any  contidcrable  depth.  Such  ia 
the  quality  of  this  fly,  that  if  the  hand  be  inferted  in- 
to the  heap  affected  by  it,  watery  blifters  are  imme- 
diately raifed  ; and  the  farmers  and  Haves,  riding  up- 
on bags  of  this  infefled  wheat,"  never  fail  to  be  feverely 
bliflered  thereby.  This  infect  (lays  he)  is  called 
in  Maryland  the  Revolution  Jty,  by  the  friends  of  the 
Britilh  government : but  from  all  I can  leam  it  is  not 
the  fame  infect  which  originated  on  Long  Ifland,  and 
is  called  the  Htjfian  jly  (by  way  of  opprobrium)  by 
thofe  who  favoured  the  rt volution.  All  the  papers  I 
have  read  on  the  Hcffian  fly  are  very  inaccurate,  not 
to  fay  contradictory  ; and  1 am  convinced  it  is  by  no 
means  a fettled  point  at  this  moment  in  what  manner 
and  place  the  eggs  of  thefe  infects  are  depofited.  The 
policy  which  induced  government  to  open  the  ports 
being  founded  on  an  iqrwarauce  of  a fcarcity  of  com, 
that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  admiflion  of  flour 
infteiid  of  grain  ; and  tho’  the  countries  from  whence 
the  flour  is  carried  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
manufacture,  (kill  that  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an  ob- 
ject. when  oppofed  in  the  lcaic  to  an  evil  of  fuch  »m- 
menfe  magnitude  as  the  introduction  of  fo  ddlruftivc 
an  infect  may  occafion.  The  ravage*  here  are  beyond 
conception  ruinous.  Many  farmers  have  hod  their 
crops  fo  completely  cut  otT  as  to  be  left  without  bread- 
corn  or  even  Iced-corn.  If  the  mrafure  of  confining 
the  importation  to  flour  alone  Ihoutd  be  adopted,  great 
attention  fhouid  he  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  ad- 
mitted into  the  Britilh  ports.  An  infinite  deal  of  the 
wheat  of  the  laft  harvest  is  of  a very  wretched  qua- 
lity ; and  tlratagvms  J will  be  praclifed  to  give  an  cx* 
tenfive  vent  to  fo  dJcntial  a llaplc  of  the  middle  Hates  of 
America.’* 
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Heffchiaa  In  another  Utter  to  the  fame  nobleman,  Mr  Bond 
« 1 cxprclTcs  himfclf  to  the  following  purpofe-  tl  I have 

not  been  able  to  (otkd  any  decided  information  which 
c—  y-I — fixes  the  efTenttal  point,  how  far  the  infe£l  may  be 
communicated  by  feed.  It  is  a matter  at  thi$  time 
quite  undecided  hete  : nor  have  I heard  or  obfrrved 
any  very  concliifivc  reafon  to  fiippofc  that  the  fly  makes 
its  wa"  generally  into  bams  and  ricka.  A very  intel- 
ligent farmer  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  informed  me 
that  it  wa»  the  prevailing  opinion  there,  an1*  fo  I found 
it,  that  the  fly  did  not  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
mow  affett  the  grain  of  the  wheat  : a neighbour  of 
his,  in  thrclhing  the  little  wheat  he  had  f-ved  Lit  bar 
veil,  obfetved  the  fly  rife  ftom  the  ftraw  in  great  num- 
bers wherever  it  waa  ftruck  by  the  flail  ; but  though 
it  was  at  tuft  prefumed  that  the  fly  had  iniinuated  it* 
felf  into  the  mow  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  its  egg* 
in  the  grain  or  in  the  it  raw,  no  trace  of  the  egg 
could  be  difeovered  from  the  appcatancc  of  any  mucus 
or  dull,  either  in  the  grain  or,  in  the  flraw  ; hence 
it  was  inferred  that  all  the  mifehief  was  done  in  the 
field" 

HESYCHIUS,  the  mod  celebrated  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  grammarians  whole  works  arc  now  extant, 
was  a ChriUun  ; and,  according  to  foine,  the  f «me 
with  Htfychius  pa'riarch  of  Jcrufalcm,  who  died  in 
6c 9.  He  wrote  a Greek  lexicon  ; which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Cafaubon,  is  the  molt  learned  and  ufeful  work 
of  that  kind  produced  by  thr  ancients.  Schrcvcliu) 
published  a good  edition  of  it  in  1 668,  in  4to,  with 
notes;  but  the  bed  is  that  of  John  Alberti,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETERI ARCH,  Hoeteriarcha,  in  antiquity, 
an  officer  in  the  Greek  empire,  whereof  there  were 
two  fpecies  ; the  one  called  Amply  heterianh,  and  the 
other  great  heteriarch,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
former. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the  Greek 

•rajpsr focius,  “companion,  ally,"  and  *>Xm  imf+rium, 
**  command."  Their  principal  function  was  to  com- 
mand the  troops  of  the  allies;  befidet  which,  they 
bad  fome  other  duties  in  the  emperor's  court,  dcltnbed 
by  Codin.  Dr  Off.tiu , cap.  5.  0.  30,  31,  ?2,  37. 

HETEROCLITE,  iltTfckocLnn*,  in  grammar, 
an  irregular  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  de- 
cbrfion,  conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  rule*  of  grammar.  The  word  is  Greek, 

*>!»•*;  farmed  of  after,  “ a no  her,  different,"  and 
bX)h»,  «•  f decline.” 

Heteroclitc  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns 
which  vary  or  are  irregular  in  point  of  drdenfiou  ; ha- 
ving fewer  cafes,  number*,  &c.  than  otdinary  ; or  that 
are  of  one  dec len lion  in  one  number,  and  another  in 
another  : as,  Hoc  vas,  nttfit;  hue  vafa , vajorum. 

HETERODOX,  in  polemical  the**  logy,  fomething 
that  is  contrary  to  the  laith  or  doCtrinc  rflablilhcd  in 
the  ttue  church.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
; a compound  of  * y*  “ alter.*’ and  ^ S*  “ opi- 
nion. " Thus,  wc  fay  a heterodox  opinion,  a btterodox 
divine.  &c.  ^‘hc  weird  Mauds  in  oppotitiun  to  or- 
the'' x. 

HE  TFROGENEITY,  in  pbyfitf,  the  quality  or 
dil}  ( lit  11  which  denominates  a thing  heterogeneous. 
The  wotd  is  alfo  uicd  for  the  heterogeneous  patls 


therafclves  ; in  which  fenfe,  the  heterogeneities  of  a 
body  a c the  fame,  thing  with  the  impurities  there  >* 

HETEROGENEOUS,  o,  Hstmoosici h,  l.tr.  « 
rally  imports  iomrthing  of  a different  nature,  or  that  on-  C 

filt*  of  parts  of  different  or  diffinilar  kinds;  in  oppnfirinn  " ’ 
to  homogeneous.  The  word  is  Greek  ; formed  of  «r»pae 
alter , *•  different,**  and  y **  gmus,  “ kind  j"  q d,  com- 
pofrd  of  different  kinds  of  parts. 

J/xTC*o<i*NtQUS  Light,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fa  id  {q 
be  that  which  conliih  of  ravs  of  different  degr>rsofre- 
frangibility.  Thus  the  common  hgh  of  the  lu.*  orcloudt 
is  heterogeneous,  being  a m<xturr  of  all  forts  of  rays. 

HtTtkookSkovs  boutts,  one  of  the  three  variations 
in  irregular  nouns;  or  iuch  a»  are  of  one  gender  in  the 
Angular  number , and  of another  in  the  plurnt.  — Hetero- 
geneous. under  which  are  comprehend'd  mixed  nouns, 
arc  fix-fold.  1.  Thofc  which  are  of  the  masculine 
gender  in  the  Angular  number,  and  ueutcr  in  the  plu- 
ral ; as,  hit  tart, true , h*c  tartar*.  l.  Thole  which  are 
mafeuline  in  the  lingular  number,  but  rfufculmc  and 
neuter  in  the  plural  ; as,  hie  locus , hi  loci  & hac  loca. 

3.  Suthasare  feminine  in  the  Angular  nu.i* her,  but 
neuter  in  the  plural ; as,  hoc  carhafut , iff  hat  carhafa, 

4.  Such. noon*  as  ate  neuter  in  the  lingular  number, 
but  mafeuline  in  the  plural  ; as,  hoc  ea/uni.  hi  etrfi. 

5.  Such  as  arc  neuter  in  the  lingular,  but  neuter  and 

mafeuline  in  the  plural ; as,  hoc  raftntm , hi  rafiri , iff 
hat  ra,!ra.  ^nd,  6.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  lingu- 
lar, but  feminine  in  the  plural  number ; as  hoc  ef>u!umf 
ha  epula  * 

JHhftiKQGSSFOvs  Quantities,  are  thofc  which  are  of 
fuch  diffcient  kind  and  confidcration,  as  that  one  of 
them,  taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  other. 

H f.TFSiOGKN sous  Surdi , are  fuch  as  have  different  ra- 
dical iigris  ; as,  aa,  and  }y/hh;  */t),  and  7 ^19. 

HETEROSCI1,  in  geography,  a term  of  tebtion, 
denoting  fuch  inhabitants  uf  the  earth  as  have  their 
fhadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  thofc  who  live  between 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles;  whofc  fhadnva  at  noon 
in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward,  and  ia 
fouth  latitude  to  the  louthward. 

HE  1H,  the  father  of  the  Hittites,  wss  the  elded 
fun  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15.),  and  dwelt  fouth  ward  of 
the  promifed  L d.at  Hebron  or  thereabout*.  Kphron, 
an  inhabitant  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race  of  Hctn, 
and  this  whole  city  in  Abraham's  time  was  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Heth.  There  are  fume  who  main- 
tain that  there  was  a city  called*  Hcth,  but  we  find  no 
footlbps  nf  it  in  the  fciipture. 

HETRURIA,  and  Etruria,  a celebrated  country 
of  Italy,  at  the  well  of  the  T\bcr.  It  originally  con- 
tained 12  different  nations,  which  had  e-cb  their  rc- 
fpftive  monarch.  Their  names  were  Vcicrites,  Clu- 
fini,  Perufiui,  Cortoneufes,  Arrctini,  V’ctuloni,  V> da- 
te rrani,  Kufclbni,  Volfcinti,  Tarquinii,  Falifci,  and 
Catutani.  The  inhabitants  were  particulaily  famous 
for  the  ir  fuperllition  and  Uriel  confidence  in  omens, 
dreams,  augunes^&c.  They  all  proved  powerful  and 
irfolute  enemies  to  the  riling  empire  of  the  Romans, 
and  were  conquered  only  alter  much  tffufion  of  blood. 

HEViEI  fbne.  gcog.),  one  of  the  ftrtn  people  who 
occupied  Can  «an;  a principal  and  numerous  people,  and 
the  lame  with  the  KaJmcuai,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of 

Her  men 
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Hcachera  Hermon  and  partly  of  Libanus,  or  between  Libanus 
11  and  Hermon  (Judges  Hi.  3 ) To  this  Bachart  refer# 
^Hrmdeu.  fa^jC8  concerning  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia, 
' or  Heimonia,  changed  to  fcrpentsi  the  name  Hevi  de- 
noting a wild  heart,  fuch  as  is  a ferpent.  Cadmus,  who 
is  faid  to  have  carried  the  ufe  of  letters  to  Greece,  frema 
to  have  been  a Kadmoncan;  of  whom  the  Greeks  fay 
that  he  came  to  their  country  from  Phccnicia. 

HEUCHERA,  in  botany  ; a genua  of  the  dfgynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  five  petals ; the  capfule  is  biroflrated  and  bi- 
locular. 

HEVELIUS,  or  Hr;  vs  lx  e,  (John),  an  eminent 
aftronomcr,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1611.  He  ftu- 
died  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  every 
where  obtained  the  eltccrn  of  the  learned.  He  was  the 
full  that  difeovered  a kind  of  libration  in  the  moon, 
and  made  fcveral  important  obfervations  on  the  other 
planets.  He  alfo  difeovered  fcveral  fixed  ftars,  which 
he  named  the firmament  of  S obi  fit,  in  honour  of  John  III. 
king  of  Poland.  His  wife  was  alfo  well  (killed  in 
aftronomy,  and  made  a part  of  the  obfervations  pub- 
lirtied  by  her  hulband.  In  1673  he  published  a dc- 
feription  of  the  inllruments  with  which  he  made  his 
cbfcwatsons,  under  the  title  of  Alaebina  CaltjVu : and 
in  1679  he  published  the  fecund  part  of  this  work  ; 
but  in  September  the  fame  year,  while  he  was  at  a feat 
in  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  houfe 
at  Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity  he  is  faid 
to  have  fuflaincd  a lofs  of  fcveral  thoufand  pounds  ; 
having  not  only  his  oblcrvatory  and  all  his  valuable  in- 
liniments  and  apparatus  dcltroycd,  but  alfo  a great 
number  of  copies  of  his  Macbhut  CttUfiit  ; which  acci* 
dent  has  made  this  fecund  part  very  fcarce,  and  confe* 
quenlly  very  dear.  In  the  year  1690  were  published 
ftrmamenlum  Sobiiftionum,  and  Prodrotnus  afirommu*  iff 
nova  toluU  flares,  unei  turn  catnlogo  fixarnm,  in  which 
he  lay*  down  the  necefiary  preliminaries  for  taking  an 
exact  catalogue  of  the  liars.  But  both  thefe  works 
are  polthumous ; for  Hcvelius  died  in  1*87,  on  his 
birth-day,  aged  76.  He  was  a man  greatly  cilccmcd 
by  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation  and  Ikill  in  atlronomr,  but  a*  a vc»y  excel- 
lent and  worthy  magifiratc.  He  was  made  a burgo- 
niaftrr  of  Dantzic;  which  office  he  is  faid  to  have  exe- 
cuted with  the  utraofl  integrity  and  rpplaufe.  He  was 
alfo  very  highly  cilccmcd  by  foreigners;  and  tiot'only 
by  thofe  flailed  in  aftronomy  and  the  fcicnces,  but  by 
foreign  princes  and  potentates:  as  appears  abundantly 
from  a collection  of  their  letters  which  were  printed  at 
Dantzic  in  the  year  1683. 

HEURN1US,  or  Yak  Heurn,  (John),  a learned 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1543  » and  lludicd 
at  Louvain,  Paris*  Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  became  magiflrate  of  Amfterdam; 
after  which  he  was  profeifor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  and 
rtftor  of  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where  lie  died  in 
1601.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  fcveral  trea- 
ties on  the  difeafes  of  different  parts/jf  the  bt*dy,  and 
fevcial  commentaries  on  the  woi'ks  of  H ppociates. — 
Otho  Heurnius  his  fon  was  alfo  profeflor  of  phyfic  at 
I*eydtn,  and  wrote  fomc  books.  • 

HEUSDEN,  a ilrong  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  Holland,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  among 
N ijj. 
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marlhcs,  with  a handfomc  callle,  in  E.  Long.  e.  3.  Hewfoa 

K.Lat.  5«.A7-  _ n 

HEWiSON  (William),  a very  ingenious  anatomirt,  Hcx*p!a-^ 
was  born  in  1739.  He  became  aflillant  to  Dr  Huuttr,  * 
and  was  afterwards  in  partncrlhip  with  him  ; but,  on 
their  difagreement,  read  anatomical  ledures  at  his  own 
houfc  (in  which  he  was  fcconded  by  Mr  Falconer). 

He  wrote  Inquires  into  the  Properties  4of  the  Blood, 
and  the  Lymphatic  Syllcm,  a vols;  and  difputed  with 
Dr  Monro  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  fyllem  of 
veflels  in  oviparous  animals.  He  died  in  1774. 

HEXACHORD,  in  ancient  mufic,  a concord  call- 
ed by  the  moderns  a fixth. 

HEXAGON1,  in  geometry,  a figure  of  fix  Tides  and 
angles ; and  if  thefe  fides  and  angles  arc  equal,  it  is  called 
a regular  hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  five 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids,  bein£  the  fame  with 
a cube. 

HEXAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a kind  of  verfe 
confiding  of  fix  feet  ; the  firll  four  of  which  may  be 
indifferently  either  fpondee#  or  dadylcs ; the  fifth  is 
generally  a dadyl  and  the  tixth  always  a fpondee.  Such 
is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace  : 

« 2 3 4 S 6 

slut  proftfife  re]  fumt,  aut'j  dele' ft  arc  f*/\rU. 

HEX  AM  l LION,  Hexamili,  or  I/examifium , a 
celebrated  wail,  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel  in  1413 
over  the  iithmus  of  Corinth.  It  took  its  name  from 
>1  fix,  and  which  in  the  vulgar  Greek  fignifics 

a mile , as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defign  of  the  hexamilion  was  to  defend  Pelopon- 
ntfus  from  the  incut  fions  of  the  batbarians.  Amuraihll, 
having  railed  the  fiegeof  Conflantinople  in  the  year  1424, 
demolifhed  the  hexamilium,  though  he  had  before  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Venetians 
reftored  it  in  the  year  1463,  by  30,000  workmen,  em- 
ployed for  1 5 days,  and  coveted  by  an  army  commanded 
by  Bertuldo  d’Ellc  general  of  the  Land  forces,  and  Louis 
Loredano  commander  of  the  fca. — The  infidels  made 
fcveral  attempt*  upon  it ; but  were  repulfcd,  and  obli- 
ged to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  thereof : but 
Be rtoldo  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Corinth,  which 
was  attempted  loon  after,  Benioo  Calcinate,  who  took 
on  him  the  command  of  the  army,  abandoned,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  beglcrbeg,  both  the  fiege  and  the 
defence  of  the  wall  which  had  cofl  them  fo  dear;  upon 
which  it  was  finally  demolifhed 

HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  (from  d fix , and  «»v 
a man);  the  name  of  the  tixth  clafs  in  Linnseus’s 
fcxual  method,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with  fix  Uamina  or  male 
organs*  that  arc  of  au  equal  length.  See  Botany, 

P-  410. 

HEXAPLA  (formed  of  ,* fix , and  *ous»  /open,  I 
unfold),  in  church-hillory*  a Bible  difpofed  in  fix  co- 
lumns ; containing  the  text,  and  divers  verfiont  there- 
of, compiled  and  publi  filed  by  Origen,  with  a view  of 
fecuring  the  lacred  text  from  future  coriuptions,  and 
to  torrid  thofe  that  had  been  already  introduced. 

Eufebius,  Hill.  Eccl  lib.  vi  cap  ifi.  relates,  that 
Origen,  after  his  return  from  Rome  under  Caracalla, 
applied  hunlclf  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  colled 
the  fcveral  verfuns  that  had  been  made  of  the  facred 

wiitings. 
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Hrt*rk*  writing*,  and  of  thefe  to  compofe  his  Tetrapla  and 
k1  * Hcxapla  ; other*,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  have 
began  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he  had  retired 
into  Pali-dire,  about  the  year  231. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hoopla  was,  it  muft  he  ob- 
ftrved,  that,  befidcs  the  translation  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings, called  the  Scpluagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Phi* 
laik-lphus,  above  280  year*  before  Chrift,  the  Scripture 
had  been  fince  t ran  dated  into  Greek  by  other  interpre- 
ters. The  firft  of  thofe  verfions,  or  (reckoning  the 
Scptuagint)  the  fecond,  was  that  of  Aquila,  a profc- 
lyte  Jew,  the  firft  edition  of  which  be  publifhed  in  the 
lath  year  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year 
of  Chtill  128  ; the  third  was  that  of  Symmachus,  pub- 
lillicd,  a*  is  commonly  fuppofed,  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, but,  as  Tome  fay,  under  Stptimiu*  Severn*,  about 
the  year  200 ; the  fourth  was  that  of  Tbcodotion, 
prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  under  Commodus,  or 
about  the  year  175.  Thefe  Greek  vet fions,  fays  Dr 
Kcnnicott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  corrupt- 
ed copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  defigned  to  ftand 
in  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  againft  which  they  were 
prejudiced,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  favour  the  Chriftian*. 
The  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  year  217  ; and  the  fixth  was  di (cover- 
ed at  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Scvcrus, 
about  the  year  228:  laftly.  Origen  himfelf  recovered 
part  of  a feventh,  containing  only  the  Pfalms. 

Now  Origin,  who  had  held  frequent  deputations 
with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Patcftinc,  obferving  that 
they  always  objc&cd  againft  thofe  paiTsges  of  Scrip- 
ture quoted  agaioft  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
text ; the  better  to  vindicate  thofe  pafiages,  and  con- 
found the  Jews  by  fhowing  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  Ihow  by  a num- 
ber of  different  verfions  what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  He- 
brew was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  thefe  fcveral  verfions 
into  a body  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fo  as  they 
might  be  cafily  confronted,  aud  afford  a mutual  light 
to  each  other. 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  ftandard;  and  allow- 
ing  that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that 
Oie  old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  marking  fuch  words  or  fen- 
tcnccs  as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later 
Greek  verfions,  and  adding  fuch  words  or  fentences  as 
were  omitted  in  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  altcrilk  to 
the  additions,  and  an  obeltlk  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eight  columns  : 
in  the  firft  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters ; in  the  fccond  the  fame  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ters; the  reft  were  filled  with  the  feveral  verfions  above- 
mentioned  ; all  the  columns  anfwering  verfe  for  verfe, 
and  phrafe  for  phrafe  ; and  in  the  Pialms  there  was  a 
ninth  column  for  the  feventh  verfion. 

This  work  Origen  called  Hcxofla,  q.  d.  /ex- 

tuple,  or  work  of  fix  columns,  as  only  regarding  the 
firft  fix  Greek  vetfkiM.  See  Titxam.a. 

Indeed,  St  Epiphaoius,  taking  in  likewife  the  two 
columns  of  the  text,  calls  the  work  OJaptu,  as  confid- 
ing of  eight  columns. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  Montfaoeon  imagines 
confiftcd  of  fifty  large  volumes,  pcrilhcd  long  ago, 
probably  with  the  library  at  Carfare*,  where  it  was 
preferved,  in  the  year  653  ; though  feveral  of  the  an- 
cient writers  have  preferved  us  pieces  ihert^f : parti- 
Vot.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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cularly  St  Chfyfoftom  on  the  Pfalms,  PhUoponns  in  HcvaflyT* 
his  Hexamcron,  &c.  Some  modern  writers  have  ear-  H, 
ixrftly  endeavoured  to  collect  fragments  of  the  Hexa- . ** 

pla,  particularly  Flaminius  Nobilius,  Drufius,  and  F.  ’ 
Montfaucon,  in  two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1 7 ■ 3* 

HLXASTYLE,  in  architc&urc,  a building  with 
fix  columns  in  front. 

HEXHAM,  a town  of  Northumberland,  fituated 
near  the  conflux  of  the  north  and  fouth  Tyne.  It  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  the  Atexcxlurnm  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  were  in 
garrifon.  It  was  made  a biihop’s  fee  by  Etheldreda, 
wife  of  king  Egfrcd,  in  the  year  67 j.  Its  firft  bi- 
fhop  St  Wilfred  built  here  a mod  magnificent  cathe- 
dral and  n.onaflery,  and  it  was  pofTefifcd  by  feven  bi- 
fhops  fucceflively  ; but  being  very  much  infefied  by 
the  Danes,  the  fee  was  removed  to  York.  The  town 
and  priory  were  deftroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1296,  and 
pillaged  again  in  1 346.  There  was  a remarkable  and 
bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town  between  the 
houfes  of  Laticafter  and -York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  bravery 
and  conduct  of  John  Nevd,  lord  Montacutc,  who  waa 
for  that  rcafon  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
prefent  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  ftreets  are  nar- 
row, with  ill- built  houfes.  The  market-place,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a fpacious  fquarc,  it  is  fup- 
plied  by  a fountain  with  water.  Among  the  remains 
of  ancient  ftrufture*  is  a gateway  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture, leading  to  the  priory,  but  of  a much  older  date. 

There  are  two  ancient  towers  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  ufed  as  a fefftons-houle,  and  was  formerly  an 
exploratory  tower ; the  other  is  on  the  top  of  a hill 
towards  the  Tyne,  of  remarkable  archite&ure,  which 
has  been  much  higher  than  at  prefent,  and  has  two 
dungeons  within  it,  bcfidc*  feveral  chambers  with  very 
little  narrow  windows.  The  town  has  a charity  or 
grammar  fchool.  It  was  in  1571  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Cumberland  : but  only  in  civil  matters;  for 
its  ecclcfiatlical  j uriid  id  ion  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
reft  of  the  county,  it  being  flill  a peculiar  belonging 
to  the  archbifliop  of  York;  and  the  vulgar  dill  call  the 
neighbouring  country  Hcxbamftiire.  It  u a corpo- 
ration governed  by  a bailiff  chofen  yearly.  Ncwcallle 
is  about  15  miles  diftance.  The  markets  here  are 
Tucfday  and  Saturday  $ lairs  on  Atiguft  5.  and  No- 
vember 8.  A rivulet,  catlfi}  fclcxbold,  runs  by  the 
town,  which  fometimes  overflows  fuddenly. 

HEYDON,  a little,  pteafant,  well-built  town  of 
Yorklhire,  in  that  part  called  HolAerneffe , feated  on  a 
river  that  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  has  now  but  one 
church,  tho*  there  are  the  remains  of  two  more ; and 
had  formerly  a confidcrable  trade,  which  is  now  loft, 
on  account  of  its  being  fo  sear  Hull.  The  houfes 
being  rebuilt,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  It  is 
a corporation  ; and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a re- 
corder, nine  aldermen,  and  two  bailiff-,  who  have  the 
power  of  choofing  /tariffs,  and  are  jufticcsof  the  peace. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  cc. 

N.  Lat.53.46. 

Hsydon  (John),  who  fometimes  affirmed  the  name 
t>f  Eugeni  us  Theoeiulaftus,  was  a great  pretender  to  /kill 
in  the  Roficrucian  philofophy  and  the  eeleftial  figns, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  1. ; and  wrote  a conGdcr- 
ablc  mftnbcr  of  chemical  and  a Urological  works,  with* 
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Heylin,  rery  Angular  titles.  This  ridiculous  author  was  touch 
MtTwtx-d.  r^forted  to  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in- 
-*™  T fatuated  with  judicial  aftrology.  He  employed  him 
to  calculate  the  king’s  and  his  own  nativity,  and  was 
allured  that  his  liars  had  promifed  him  great  things. 


mailer  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  a treatife  in  Heywootf 
that  language,  intitled  H Mero ; he  died  at  Louvain  jjibScoa 
about  the  year  1571.  Hio  other  fon  teas  Jafpcr  Hey*  ^ 
wood,  who  was  obliged  to  refign  a fellowlhip  at  Ox- 
ford on  account  of  his  immoralities : he  tranflated 


The  duke  alfo  employed  Hcydon  m feme  treafonable 
and  feditious  practices,  for  which  he  wes  Cent  to  the 
Tower.  He  loft  much  of  his  former  reputation  by  tell* 
ing  Richard  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  who  went  to  him 
difguifedHkc  cavaliers,  that  Oliver  would  infallibly  be 
hanged  by  a certain  time  ; which  he  out-lived  fevcral 
years. 

HEY  LIN  (Dr  Peter),  an  eminent  Englifh  writer, 
was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfoidlhire,  in  1601.  He 
fludied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ; where  he  took  his  de- 


three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poem* 
and  devifes  ; fomc  of  which  weir  printed  in  a volume 
intitled  The  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifer , 410,  *573* 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1597. 

Hrtwood  (Eliza),  one  of  the  moil  voluminous  no- 
vel writers  this  ifland  ever  produced ; of  whom  we  know 
no  more  than  that  her  father  was  a tradefman,  and  that 
Ihe  was  horn  about  the  year  1696.  In  the  early  part 
of  her  life,  her  pen,  whether  to  gratify  her  own  difpo- 
fition  or  the  prevailing  tafte,  dealt  chiefly  in  licentious 


greet  in  arts  and  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra- 
pher and  hiftotian.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  was  pre* 
fenttd  to  the  redery  of  liemingford  in  Huntington* 
(hire,  made  a prebendary  of  Weftminftcr,  and  obtain- 
ed fcveral  other  livings  : but  of  thefe  be  was  deprived 
by  tbc  parliament,  who  alfo  fcqucftered  his  eftate  ; by 
which  means  be  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  great 


tales,  and  memoirs  of  perfonal  fcandal : the  celebrated 
Atalantis  of  Mrs  Manley  ferved  her  for  a model  ; and 
The  Court  of  Carimania,  Tlx  new  Utopia,  with  fome 
other  pieces  of  a like  nature,  were  the  copies  her 
genius  produced.  She  alfo  attempted  dramatic  wri- 
ting and  performance,  but  did  not  fuccced  in  either. 
Whatever  it  was  that  provoked  the  refentment  of  Pope, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  it  by  diftinguifhing  her  as  one  of 


neceflity.  However,  upon  the  rcftoralion,  he  was  re* 
ftored  to  his  fpiritualities ; but  never  role  higher  than 
to  be  fubdean  of  Weftminftcr.  He  died  in  1662;  and 
was  intcim!  in  St  Peter’s  church  in  Wcftminfter, 
where  he  had  a neat  monument  ereded  to  his  memory. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous:  the  principal  of  which 
arr,  1.  Mkroeofnmt,  or  a Description  of  the  Great 
World.  2.  Cq/mographia.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  St  George. 
4-  Ei  cleft  a V'tndicata , or  the  Church  of  England  Julli- 
feed.  5.  Hiltorical  and  Mifcellaneous  Trails,  dec. 

HEY  WOOD  (John),  one  of  our  mod  ancient  dra- 
matic poets,  was  born  at  North-Minis,  near  St  Alban’s 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From 
thence  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity;  where 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Jbir  Thomas  Mure,  who,  it  feema,  had  a feat  in  that 


the  prizes  to  be  gained  in  the  games  introduced  in  ho* 
nour  of  Dullncls,  in  his  Dunciad.  Nevcithckfs,  it 
Teems  undeniable,  that  there  is  much  fpirit,  and  much 
ingenuity,  in  her  manner  of  treating  fubjeds,  which 
the  friends  of  virtue  may  perhaps  wiflt  (he  had  never 
meddled  with  at  all.  But,  whatever  offence  (he  may 
have  given  to  delicacy  or  morality  in  her  early  works, 
flie  appears  to  have  been  foon  convinced  of,  and  endea- 
voured to  atone  for,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life ; at 
no  author  then  appeared  a greater  advocate  for  virtue. 
Among  her  riper  piodu&ions  may  be  fpccified.  The  Fe- 
male Special or t 4 vols ; The  hifory  cf  Ml  ft  Betfy 
Thought  left , 4 vols  ; Jemmy  ami  Jenny  Jejfamy,  3 vols  ; 
The  invifible  fpy,  4 vols ; with  a pamphlet,  intitled  A 
preftnl  for  a frvjni- maid.  She  died  in  1759. 
HIAMEN,  or  Emouy.  See  Emouy. 


neighbourhood.  This  patron  of  genius  introduced  our 
comic  poet  to  the  princefs  Mary,  aud  afterwards  to 
her  father  Henry,  who,  we  arc  told,  was  winch  de- 
ligbted  with  his  wit  and  (kill  in  mufic,  and  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  rewarded.  When  his  former  pa- 
tronefs,  queen  Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Heywood 
became  a favourite  at  court,  and  continued  often  to 
entertain  her  inajtfty,  exetmifig  hit  fancy  before  Arr,  rtrn 
to  the  time  that /he  lay  lanm^Ung  on  her  deathbed.  On 
the  acctffiofl  of  Elizabeth,  being  a zealous  Papift,  he 
thought  tit  to  decamp,  with  other  favourites  of  her 
dectafcd  majefty.  He  fettled  at  Mechlin  in  Flanders, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1565. — John  Heywood  was 
a man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical  ta- 
lents by  any  means  ext rao: dinary  ; but  lie  poffefled  ta- 
lents of  more  importance  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a jefter.  He  wrote  fcve- 
ral plays  ; 500  epigrams;  A Dialogue  in  Verfe  content- 
ing Englifh  Proverb;  and  The  Spider  and  Fly%  a Para - 
Ur,  a thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this  lail  work  is 
a whole- length  woodtn  print  of  tire  author;  who  is 
alfo  reprcfmtcd  at  the  head  of  eveiy  chapter  in  the 
book,  of  which  there  ar-  77. — He  left  two  fons,  who 
both  became  Jcfuits  and  eminent  men:  viz.  Lllis  Hey- 
vrooci,  who  continued  fome  time  at  Florence  under  the 
patronage  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  became  fo  good  a 


HIATUS,  properly  figuifies  an  opening,  chafm, 
or  gap  ; but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  thofc  verfes 
where  one  word  ends  with  a vowel,  and  the  following 
word  begins  with  one,  and  thereby  occaftona  the  moutn 
to  be  more  open,  and  the  found  to  be  very  harfli. 

The  term  hiaiut  is  alfo  ufed  in  (peaking  of  mams- 
fcripti,  to  denote  their  defeds,  or  the  parts  thr.t  have 
been  loft  or  effaced. 

HIBISCUS,  Syrian  mallow:  A genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodclphia  daft 
of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order.  Column ifere.  The  calyx  is  double,  the 
exterior  one  polyphyllous,  the  capfolc  qirinquclocular 
and  polyfpermous. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  3 6 fpecies  ; the 
molt  remarkable  are,  1 . The  Syrtacus,  commonly  call- 
ed ahhraa  frutex,  is  a native  of  Syria.  It  rifes  with 
fhrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fend- 
ing out  many  woody  branches  covered  with  a fmooth- 
grey  bark,  garni ihed  with  oval  fpenr-ihaped  leaves, 
whqfe  upper  parts  arc  frequently  divided  into  three, 
lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk  at  every  joint  of  the  fame  year’s  (hoot.  They 
arc  targe,  and  fhaped  like  thofc  of  the  mallow,  having 
five  large  roundiih  petals  which  join  at  their  bafr, 
fpreading  open  at  the  top,  in  the  dupe  of  an  oper* 
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Hibifca*.  bell.  Thefc  appear  in  Auguft  | and  if  the  feafou  is 
y—  not  too  warm,  there  will  be  a fucceflion  of  flowers  till 
September.  The  flower*  are  fucceedcd  by  Ihort  cap- 
fulcs,  with  fire  cells,  filled  with  kidney-lhapcd  feed*  ; 
but  unlefs  the  fcafon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen 
in  Hus  country.  Of  this  (pccic*  there  ate  four  or  fire 
varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  flower*  *.  the 
moil  common  hath  pale  purple  flower*  with  dark  bot- 
toms ; another  hath  bright  purple  flowers  wiih>bUck 
bottoms  ; a third  hath  white  flower*  with  purple  bot- 
tom* j and  a fourth  variegated  flower*  with  dark  bot- 
tom*- There  are  alfo  two  with  variegated  have*,  which 
are  by  fomc  much  cftcetncd.  All  thefc  varieties  are 
very  ornamental  in  a garden,  a.  The  Rofa  Sinenfia, 
with  an  arborefetm  firm,  and  egg-  pointed  lowed  leaves. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indie*,  whence  it  has  got 
the  name  of  China  rofe ; but  the  feed*  having  been 
carried  by  the  French  to  their  Well  India  fettkmente, 
it  hath  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Afarfinieo  rofe . Of 
this  there  are  the  double  and  Angle  flowering  kind*  ; 
the  feed*  of  the  firft  frequently  produce  plant*  that 
have  only  fmgle  flower*,  but  the  latter  fcldom  vary  to 
the  doublckind.  3.  The  mutabilis,  or  change  able  rofe, 
ha*  a foft  fpungy  Item,  which  by  age  becomes  ligneous 
and  pithy.  It  rife*  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet, 
fending  out  branches  towards  the  top,  which  arc  hairy, 
garnilhed  with  hcart-lhapcd  leaves,  cut  into  five  acute 
angle*  on  their  borders,  and  flightJy  fawed  on  their 
edge*  ; of  a lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale 
below.  The  flower*  arc  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ; the  fmgle  are  compofed  of  five  petal*  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  at  firil  white,  but  afterward* 
change  to  a blufli  rofe  colour,  and  a*  they  decay  turn 
put-pic.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  all  thefc  alterations  hap- 
pen on  the  fame  day,  and  the  flowers  tbemfclve*  are  of 
210  longer  duration  ; but  in  Britain  the  changes  are 
not  fo  fudden.  The  flowers  arc  furmunded  by  Ihort, 
thick,  blunt,  capfules,  which  arc  very  hairy  ; having 
five  cells,  which  contain  many  final)  kidney- lhaped 
feeds,  having  a fine  plume  of  fibrous  down  adhering 
to  them.  4.  The  albemofchus,  or  muik- (ceded  hibii- 
cus*  is  a native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  French 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  it.  The  plant  rife*  with 
A n harbaccous  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  fide- branches,  gamilhed  with  large 
leave*  cut  into  fix  or  feven  acute  angles,  fawed  on  thrir 
edges,  having  long  footftalks,  and  placed  alternately. 
The  ftacks  and  leave*  of  this  fort  arc  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon 
pretty  long  footftalks  which  Hand  erect.  They  are 
large,  of  a fulphur  colour,  with  purple  bottoms  | and 
are  fucceeded  by  pyramidical  five-cornered  capfules, 
which  open  in  five  cells,  filled  with  large  kidoey-Oia- 
ped  feeds  of  a very  mulkv  odour.  5.  The  tiliaceus,  or 
maho-trec,  is  a native  of  both  the  Indie*.  It  rifea 
with  a woody,  pithy  ftem,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
dividing  into  fcveral  branches  toward*  the  top,  which 
are  covered  with  a woolly  down,  garnilhed  with  heart- 
lhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute  pointB.  They  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  the  un- 
der fide,  full  of  large  veins,  and  are  placed  alternately. 
*Thc  flowers  are  produced  in  loofc  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  arc  of  a whit ilh-yeflow  colour.  They 
are  fucceedcd  by  Ihort  acuminated  capfules,  opening 


in  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  6 . The  Hibifts t. 
trionum,  Venice  mallow,  or  flower  of  an  hour,  is  a ~v  “ 
native  of  fomc  parts  of  Italy,  and  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  rifes  with 
a branching  ftalk  a foot  and  an  half  high,  having  many 
fhort  (pines,  which  are  foft  and  do  not  appear  unlefa 
*clofely  viewed : the  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobe*, 
which  arc  deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  upon  pret- 
ty long  foot- ftalk*.  They  have  a double  empalement  $ 
the  outer  being  compofed  of  ten  long  narrow  leave*, 
which  join  at  their  bafe  : the  inner  is  of  one  thin  leaf 
fwoltm  like  a bladder,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at 
the  top,  having  many  longitudinal  purple  ribs,  and  is 
hairy.  Both  thefc  are  permanent,  and  inclofc  the 
capfulc  after  the  flower  is  paft.  The  flower  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  obtufe  petals,  which  fpread  open  at  the 
top  ; the  lower  part  forming  an  open  bell-fhapcd  flow- 
er. Thefc  have  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a 
pale  fulphur  colour  above.  In  hot  weather  the  flow- 
ers continue  but  a few  hours  open  ; however,  there  is 
a fucceflion  of  flower*  that  open  daily  for  a confider- 
able  time.  7.  The  efculcntu*,  or  eatable  hibifeus,  rifes 
to  five  or  fix  feet  { has  broad  five  parted  leaves,  and 
yellow  large  flowers.  The  pod  or  okra  is  from  two 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter.  When 
ripe,  it  open*  longitudinally  In  five  different  place*, 
and  dtfehargrs  a number  of  heart-ftuped  feeds. 

Ckitprt.  The  firft  fort  may  be  propagated  cither  by 
feed*  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots  fill- 
ed with  light  earth  about  the  latter  end  of  Jtiarch,  and 
the  young  plants  tnrafplanted  about  the  fame  time 
next  year.  They  will  faceted  in  the  full  ground ; but 
mult  be  covered  in  winter  whilft  youug,  otherwife 
they  arc  apt  to  be  deftroyed.  The  fecond,  third,  fifth, 
and  (event h forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  in  a hot- bed.  The  young  plant*  art  to  be 
trarifplantcd  into  fmall  frparate  pot*,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  vegetables,  only  allowing  them  a good 
Ihare  of  air.  The  fourth  fort  is  annual  in  thi*  coun- 
try, though  biennial  in  thofe  place*  where  it  is  native. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the 
manner  dirt cltd  for  Amaranth.  The  fixth  fort  is  pro- 
pagated by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  fur  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well.  They  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they 
are  too  dofc ; and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  up  fully  as  well  a*  if  they 
had  been  fown. 

Ufet . The  fourth  fort  i*  cultivated  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies by  the  French  for  the  fake  of  its  feed*.  Thefe 
are  annually  fent  to  France  in  great  quant  itica,  and 
form  a considerable  branch  of  trade,  but  the  pur- 
pofes  which  they  anfwcr  are  not  certainly  know  n The 
inner  rind  of  the  fifth  fort  is  very  ftrong,  and  of  great 
eftcem,  which  the  following  recital  from  Dampicr  may 
ferve  to  Uluftrate  : They  (the  Mulkcto  Indians)  make 
their  lines,  both  for  fiJhing  and  linking,  with  the  bark 
of  Maho,  which  is  a fott  of  tree  or  fltnib  that  grows 
plentifully  all  over  the  Weft  Indies,  and  wbofc  bark  is 
made  up  of  firings  or  threads  very  ftrong ; you  may 
draw  it  off  cither  io  flakes  or  fmall  threads,  a*  you  have 
occallon. — It  is  fit  for  any  manner  of  cordage,  and  pri- 
3<^a  vatects 
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Hiceia*  vateers  often  make  their  rigging  of  it.  See  further  the 
A tide  Bark. 

* **°'-  The  feventh  fort  is  a native  of  the  Weft  Indie*, 
where  it  i»  cultivated  in  gardeu*  and  indofurct  as  an 
article  of  food.— The  whole  of  it  ia  mucilaginous, 
efpccially  the  pods.  •*  Thcfe  (Dr  Wright  informs 
us)  are  gathered  green,  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and  lent 
home  as  prtft  nts,  or  arc  boiled  in  broths  or  foups  for 
food.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  pep- 
per-pot of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
rich  olU  : the  other  articles  are  cither  fldh  meat,  or 
dried  fifh  and  capficum.  This  difh  is  very  palatable 
and  tiuurifhiog. — As  a medicine  okra  is  employed  in  all 
cafes  where  emollients  and  lubricants  are  indicated.1' 

HICETAS  of  Syracufc,  an  ancient  philofophcr 
and  aftronomer,  who  taught  that  the  fun  and  liars 
were  mottonlcfs,  and  tliat  the  earth  moved  round  them. 
This  ts  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the 
firft  hint  of  the  true  fyftcm  to  Copernicus.  He  flou- 
xii'hcd  344  B.  C. 

HICKES  (George),  an  Englifh  divine  of  extra- 
ordinary parts  and  learning,  born  in  1642.  In  1 6ft  I 
be  was  made  king’s  chaplain,  and  two  years  after 
dean  of  Worcefter.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  Hopped 
his  farther  preferment ; for  though  his  church  prin- 
ciples were  very  high,  he  manifefted  too  much  zeal 
againft  Popery  to  be  any  favourite  with  James  II.  On 
the  revolution,  he  with  many  others  was  deprived  for 
refuting  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary  ; and  foon  after,  archbilhop  Sancroft  and  his 
colleagues  oonlidering  how  to  maintain  epifcopal  fuc- 
ceffton  among  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hickcs 
carried  over  a lift  of  the  deprived  clergy  to  king  James ; 
and  with  his  fandion  a private  confecration  was  per- 
formed, at  which  it  is  faid  lord  Clarendon  was  prefent. 
Among  others,  Dr  Hickcs  was  eonfecrated  fufiragan 
biftiop  of  Thctford,  and  died  in  1715. — He  wrote,  1. 
Inflitulionei  Gram  mailed  Anglo- Saxe  nice,  el  MdfoGa- 
third.  2 . Antique*  literal ur a feptenirionari*.  3.  Two 
treat ifes,  one  of  the  Chriftian  priefthood,  the  other 
of  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order.  4-  Jovian,  or 
an  anfwer  to  Julian  the  apoftate.  5.  Sermons  ; with 
many  temporary  controvcrfial  pieces  on  politics  and 
religion. 

% HICKCUP,  or  Hiccough,  a fpafmodic  affedion 
of  the  ftomach,  erfophagus,  and  raufcles  fubfervient 
to  deglutition,  ariling  fometimes  from  fome  particu- 
lar injury  done  to  the  ftomach,  <r(ophagus,  diaphragm, 
Jkc.  and  fometimes  from  a general  affection  of  the 
nervous  fyftcm.  See  (the  Jnden  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HIDAGE  (Hidagms 1),  was  an  txtraordinary  tax 
payable  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of 
kind.  This  taxation  was  levied  not  only  in  money, 
but  in  proviGon,  armour,  &c.  ; and  when  the  Danes 
landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethelrcd  taxed  all 
his  lands  by  hides  } fo  that  every  310  bides  found  oue 
fhip  furn i(hed,  and  every  eight  hides  fumilhed  one  Jack 
and  one  fad  die,  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
tcc.  — Sometimes  the  word  htdage  was  ufed  for  the 
being  quit  of  that  tax  : which  was  alfo  called  bidegild ; 
and  interpreted,  from  the  Saxon,  “ a price  or  ran- 
dom paid  to  fave  one’s  lkin  or  hide  from  beating.’* 

HIDALGO,  in  modern  hiftory,.a  title  given  in 
Spain  to  all  who  are  of  noble  family. 

The  Hidalgos  claim  a dgfccnt  from  thofe  valiant  fvl* 


Siers  who  retired  into  Caftile,  and  the  mountains  of  Hidalgo. 
Afturias,  and  other  remote  parts  of  Sfkun,  on  the  in-  s 1 'i 
valion  of  the  Moors  where  having  fortified  themfclvcs, 
they  fucccflivcly  defeended  into  the  plains,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fucccfs  of  thrir  arms ; from  the  notoriety 
of  their  perfons,  or  the  lands  they  became  poffeiled  e>f, 
they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Hidalgo*  noiorio* , Hi- 
dalgos de  folar  conoeulo , or  de  iqfa folariego.  Of  thcfe,  ac- 
cording to  Hernando  Mcxia,  there  are  three. forts;  the 
firft  being  lords  of  places,  villages,  towns,  or  cattles* 
from  whence  they  took  tbyir  tirnames,  as  the  Guzmans* 
Mendoza*,  Lara*,  Guivaras,  and  others  ; the  fecund* 
who  recovered  any  fortrefs  from  the  Moors,  as  the: 

Ponces  of  Leon,  and  others';  and  the  third  fort,  frou* 
the  places  where  they  icfidtd,  or  held  jurifdiction,  at 
Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  was  called  of  Antequcra,  fronts 
being  Alcayde  there.  But  this  definition  is  not  coo* 
lidcrcd  as  exact  or  conclulivc  by  Otalora,  another  ci- 
vilian, who  fay*  that  the  true  meaning  of  Hidalgo*  de- 
folar  eonocih  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  Caftllc  to  be 
a well  known  manfion  or  poflefliun,  the  nature  of 
which  is  particularly  explained  in  the  laws  of  Pardons, 
lib.  5.  tit.  35.  which  defer ibe  three  forts  of  tenures 
called  Devi  fa , Solariega , and  Behetria.  By  the  firft*. 
lands  are  devifed  by  the  anceftor  ; folar  is  a tenure 
upon  another  person's  manor,  and  obliges  the  owntt. 
to  receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  necefiity  obliges 
him  to  travel ; and  Behetria  is  in  the  nature  of  an  a?/«K 
dlum.  In  proportion  as  thcfe  Aborigines  gained  groundr 
on  the  Moors,  and  iocreafcd  in  their  numbers,  many* 
private  perfons  diftinguifhed  themfelvesby  their  valour* 
and  obtained  tcftimoriics  of  their  fcrvices,  called  rart.it 
de  merced.  which  ferved  them  as  a foundation  of  tlicis 
birth  and  good  defeent,  without  which  document# 
their  poftcrity  could  not  make  it  appear  ; and  if  front 
a lapfc  of  time,  or  other  unavoidable  accidents,  fucb 
proof  (Would  happen  to  be  loft  or  deftroyed,  the  law 
affords  them  a remedy  under  thefe  circumdaaccs,  by 
a declaration,  importing,  that  fuch  perfons  aware  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  fuch  certificates,  may  be  relieved 
by  making  it  appear  that  their  anceftors,  time  imme- 
morial, have  always  been  held  and  reputed  as  Hidal- 
gos, and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  fuch,  from  a ftroog 
prefumption  in  their’  favour ; the  poffcflion  of  land 
having  equal  force  to  any  other  document ; which  i# 
fully  let  forth  in  the  Pragmafua  of  Cordova.  To  thefe 
execuloty  letters  are  granted,  cartat.  rxecutoria*^  ex- 
preffive  of  their  privileges ; and  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  thefe  matters,  proper  officers  are  appointed 
in  the  chancery  courts,  called  alcalde*  de  hr  hidalgo: % 
who  ought  to  be  hidalgos  thcmfilvcs,  and  hold  jurif- 
diction in  thefe  cafes,  and  no  others ; but  cvcq  here 
innovations  have  taken  place  ; for  as  thefe  grants  flow 
from  the  fovercign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour* 
fome  arc  declared  Hidalgo v de  fs/tgre,  by  right  of  de- 
feent,  and  others  de  priviltgm , or  by  office,  io  which 
the  will  of  the  fovercign  lias  made  amend#  for  any  de- 
ficiency of  blood. 

There  is  a fet  of  people  near  Segovia,  at  a place 
called  Zamarramala*  who  are  exempt  from  tribute  on 
account  of  the  care  they  take*  in  fending  proper 
perfons  every  night  to  the  caiUc  of  Segovia  to  keep 
cent  incl— - one  cries  out  Vela*  vela , hao,  and  the  other 
blows  a.  horn,  from  whence  they  have  been  titled  hi- 
dalgo* ly  the  horn*  iu  Catalonia  thofe  gcotlcmco  who 
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ffgdg*.  t re  ftyled  Ho  mb  re  dt  Parry  a,  arc  confidered  the  fame  as 
- * hidalgo*  in  Caftile,  and  were  fo  called  from  the  word 
Jtartjar,  to  equip,  this  name  being  given  as  a diftindiioa 
by  Borclo  the  4th  count  of  Barcelona,  at  the  ftege 
of  that  city,  in  965,  who  fummoning  all  his  vafftls 
to  come  to  his  aili (lance  again  ft  the  Moors,  nine  hun- 
dred horfetnen  well  mounted  and  equipped  joined  him, 
and  with  their  aid  he  took  the  city ; and  this  appella- 
tion has  been  given  in  honourable  remembrance  of  this 
loyal  action. 

Thefe  noble  hidalgos  enjoy  many  privileges  and 
diftin£iions  ; of  which  the  following  are  the  principal. 

f.  The  firft  kani  grcatcR  privilege  which  they 
hold  by  law  is  to  enjoy  all  polls  of  dignity  and  honour 
in  the  church  and  iiatc,  with  liberty,  when  church- 
men, of  having  a plurality  of  benefices.  They  are 
qualified  for  receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  in  all  embaibes,  governments,  and 

public  com  mi  flams. 

2.  When  they  are  examined  as  witntfles  m civil 
and  criminal  cafes,  their  depofitions  arc  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  houfes,  without  being  obliged  to  quit  them 
to  go  to  thofe  of  others. 

3.  In  aU  churches,  proceflions,  and  other  public 
a&s  or  aflembbes,  they  are  to  have  the  next  place  of 
honour  and  precedency  after  the  officers  of  juftice, 
conforming  thcmfclves  to  particular  cufloms. 

4.  They  are  not  obliged  to  accept  of  any  chal- 
lenge for  combat,  fuppofing  fuch  were  allowed  of,  but 
from  thofe  who  are  their  equals. 

5.  Though  it  is  forbidden  to  guardians  to  pur- 
chafe  the  ettate*  of  minors,  this  does  not  extend  to 
Hidalgo*,  in  whom  the  law  does  not  fuppofe  any  fraud, 
and  they  may  purchafe  them  publicly. 

6.  They  are  permitted  to  be  feated  in  courts  of 
juftice  in  prefence  of  the  judges,  from  the  refped  and 
honour  due  to  them.  They  have  alfp  feats  in  the 
courts  of  chancery,  in  confideration  of  their  birth, 
which  gives  them  a right  to  be  near  the  perfons  of 
princes. 

7.  Their  perfons  are  free  from  arreft  for  debt, 
nor  can  any  attachment  be  laid  on  their  dwelling- 
houfes,  furniture,  apparel,  arms,  horfes,  or  muleB  in 
immediate  ufe : nor  can  they  make  a ceflioo  of  their 
eftates,  nor  be  diftreffed  in  fails  of  law,  farther  than 
their  circumftances  will  adroit  of,  but  are  to  be  allow- 
ed a reafonable  and  decent  maintenance  for  their fapport* 

8.  In  cafes  of  imprifonment  for  criminal  matters, 
they  are  to  be  treated  differently  from  others.  They 
are  generally  confined  to  their  own  houfes  with  a fafe 
guard,  or  under  arreft  upon  their  honour,  or  allowed 
the  city  or  town  they  lived  in,  and  in  particular  cafes 
are  fent  into  cafllcs. 

9.  When  punifhments  are  inftffted  for  criminal 
cafes,  they  arc  to  be  lefs  fevere  to  them  than  to  others, 
as  they  are  not  to  fuffer  ignominious  pimifhmeats,  fuch 
as  public  ihame,  whipping,  gallics,  nor  are  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  excepting  in  cafes  of  treafon 
or  herefy.  In  cafes  that  do  not  imply  a corporal  punifh- 
ment  but  a pecuniary  one,  they  are  treated  with  more 
rigour,  and  pay  a larger  fine  than  others. 

10.  They  are  not  to  be  put  to  the  rack  or  tor- 
ture, excepting  for  fuch  heinous  crimes  as  arc  parti- 
cularly* fpeei&ed  by  the  laws. 


11.  When  there  are  title-deeds  or  other  writings  Hida'go, 
or  papers  in  which  two  or  more  perfons  have  an  equal  Hide, 

right  or  property,  and  require  a particular  charge,  ’ i 

they  arc  to  be  given  up  by  preference  to  the  cullody 
of  an  Hidalgo,  if  any  of  the  parties  are  fuch. 

H*  The  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  evety 
privilege  of  her  birth,  though  married  to  a commoner; 
and  a woman  who  is  not  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  all  thefe 
privileges  when  (he  is  a widow,  following  the  fortune 
of  her  hufband. — But  if  the  widow  is  an  Hidalgo,  and 
the  late  hufband  was  a commoner,  (he  falls  into  the 
ftate  of  her  hufband  after  lus  death,  though  (he  had 
the  privileges  of  her  birth  during  his  life. 

13.  They  are  free  from- all  duties,  called  Prebot,  Pt- 
didu,  MoneJnj,  Ahxrterurgas,  (lontribuxiona , a,  well  royal 
as  civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be,  with  a referee  for  fuch  as  are  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, in  which  they  are  equally  concerned,  fuch  as  the 
repairing  the  highways,  bridges,  fountains,  walls,  d»> 

11  ruction  of  locufts,  and  other  vermin. 

14.  They  arc  free  from  pcrfonal  fervice,  and  from 
going  to  the  wars,  excepting  when  the  king  attends  in 
perfon  ; even  then  they  are  not  to  be  forced,  but  invit- 
ed, and  acquainted  that  the  royal  ftandard  isdifplayed. 

15.  No  perfons  whatever  can  be  quartcicd  upon, 
or  lodged  in  their  houfes,  except  when  the  king,  queen* 
prince'or  infantes  are  on  the  road,  as  in  fuch  cafes  even 
the  houfes  of  the  clergy  arc  not  exempt. 

16.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  receiver  of-  the  king’s  rents,  or  any  other  em- 
ployment which  is  confidered  as  mean  aud  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  and  rank. 

17.  By  a particular  cuftom  confirmed  by  royal 
authority  in  that  part  of  Caftile  beyond  the  Ebro,  ba- 
ftards  fuocced  to  their  parents,  and  enjoy  their  honours 
contrary  to  the  royal  and  common  law. 

18.  If  a lady,  who  marries  a commoner,  ffiould 
be  a queen,  duchefs,  marchionrfr,  or  countcfs  (for 
they  have  no  barons  in  Caftile),  fhe  nut  only  docf 
not  lofe  her  rank,  but  conveys  her  titles  to  her  hufband,  . 
who  holds  them  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Thefe  arc  the  general  privileges  which  the  Hidalgos 
enjoy ; there  are  fame  others  of  lefs  confequence,  as  well 
as  particular  grants  to  certain  perfons  and  families.  An 
ancient  and  ridiculous  cuftom  ia  faid  to  be  obferved  by 
noble  ladies  who  are  widows  of  plebeians,  in  order  to 
recover  their  birthright,  fos  which  purpofe  they  carry 
a pack- faddle  on  their  (boulders  to  their  hulhand’s 
grave,  then  throwing  it  down  and  flriking  it  three 
times,  fay,  • Villein,  take  thy  vdlciny,  for  I will  abide 
by  my  nobility  ;*  and  then  they  recover  their  privi*. 
leges  again# 

HIDE,  the  fkin  of  beads  j but  the  word  is  parti- 
cularly applied  to  thofe  of  large  cattle,  as  bullock?, 
cows,  horfes,  fee 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  gTccn,  juft  as  taken  off  the 
carcafo  ; failed,  or  fcafoned  with  fait,  alum,  and  faitV 
petre,  to  prevent  their  fpoiling  ; or  curried  and  tanned.  . 

See  Tanking.  • 

Hhot  of  Land,  was  fuch  0 quantity  of  land  as  might' 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  within  the  compaft  of  a,  ♦ 

year,  or  as  much  as  would  maintain  a family;  fume, 
call  it  60,  fomc  80,  and  others  100  acres. 

JliDi  Bound,  See  Farsi  fry,  j.  xxiii. 

H1ERACIUM£* 
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VKewelum  HlER  ACTUM,  haws  weed  : A genus  of  the  po- 
WicrP  Hi,  *4ualii  order,  belonging  to  the  fyogenefia 

. * 1 claf*  of  plants  ; arul  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 

der the  49th  order,  Compojitn.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked, the  calyx  imbricated  and  ovate  ; the  pappus  fimple 
and  feflile. 

Species.  1.  The  aurantiacum,  commonly  called  grim 
the  etilfier,  hath  many  oblong  oral  entire  leaves,  crown- 
ing the  root ; an  upright,  tingle,  hairy,  and  ai.uofi  leaf- 
let lialk,  a foot  high,  terminated  by  rvdJifli  orange- 
coloured  flowers  in  a cory  minis.  Thefc  flowers  have 
dark  oval  aflt  coloured  caliccs ; whence  the  name  of 
grim  the  cotter.  a.  The  pilofclU  or  moufe-car,  hath 
bloiToms  fed  on  the  out- fide,  and  pale  yellow  within  ; 
the  cups  fet  thick  with  black  hairs.  The  flowers  open 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  clofc  about  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 3.  The  umbellatum  grows  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  with  an  crc&  and  firm  ftalk,  terminated  with 
an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers. 

Culture.  The  fir!  is  the  only  fpecics  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Tt  is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the 
roots.  The  feed  may  be  Town  in  autumn  or  fpring. 
In  June,  when  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  may  be  picked  out  and  planted  in 
beds,  where  they  mull  remain  till  the  next  autumn, 
and  then  tranfphnted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Properties.  The  fecond  fpecics  is  commonly*  in  dry 
pafturcs  in  England  ; it  lias  a milky  juice,  but  is  lets 
bitter  and  aflringent  than  is  ufual  with  plants  of  that 
difs,  It  is  reckoned  hurtful  to  lliecp.  An  infe&  of 
the  cochineal  genus  ( Coccus  PoUnicus)  is  often  found 
at  the  roots,  (Ad.  Vpfal.  >751.)  Goats  eat  it  ; iheep 
arc  not  fond  of  it ; hordes  and  /wine  refufe  it. — The 
third  fpecics  is  a native  of  Scotland,  and  grows  in 
rough  Itony  places,  but  is  not  very  common.  The 
flowers  are  fomcticnes  uicd  for  dying  yarn  of  a fine 
yellow  colour. 

HIERACITES,  in  phurch-hiftory,  Chriftian  he- 
retics iu  the  third  century  : fo  called  from  tbeir  leader 
Hicrax,  a philofopher  of  Egypt  j who  taught  tliat 
Mckhifcdck  was  the  Holy  Ghofi,  denied  the  refur- 
rettion,  and  condemned  marriage. 

HIERANOS1S,  or  Moabus  Sacs*.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Ms  dicing. 

HIERA  picba.  See  Ph armacy,  n°  8j6. 

H1ERAPOL1S,  (anc.  gcog.),  a town  of  Phrygia, 
abounding  in  hot  fprings  ; and  having  its  name  from 
the  number  of  its  tempk*.  There  are  coios  exhibiting 
figures  of  various  gods  who  had  templet  here.  Of  this 
place  was  Epictetus  the  floic  philofopher. — It  is  now 
called  PamUui  ; and  is  fituated  near  the  Scamandcr, 
on  a portion  of  Mount  Mcfogis,  dillant  fix  miles  from 
I^aodicea. — Its  file  appears  at  a difiance  as  a white  lofty 
cliff  j and  upon  arriving  at  it,  the  view  which  it  pre* 
fents  11  fo  marvellous  (fays  Dr  Chandler),  that  the  de- 
fcripMon  of  it,  to  bear  even  a faint  rcfemblance,  ought 
to  appear  romantic.  Dr  Chandlci’s  deferiptioo  is  as 
follow* : 

in  44  The  vaft  Hope  which  at  a diflancc  we  had  taken  for 
Afa  Mint, chalk,  was  now  beheld  with  wonder,  it  feeming  an  itn- 
menfe  frozen  cafcade,  the  furface  wavy,  as  of  water  at 
once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  courfe  fuddenly  petrified. 
Round  about  us  were  many  high,  bare,  ftony  ridges  ; 
and  dofe  by  our  .tent,  one  with  a wide  balls,  and  a 
Render  rill  of  water,  clear,  foft,  and  warm,  running  in  a 


final]  channel  on  the  top.  A woman  was  wa filing  linen  HieripoJU 
in  it,  with  a child  at  her  back  ; and  beyond  were  ca-  * J, 
bins  of  the  Turcomans,  Handing  difiinet,  much  neater 
than  any  we  had  feen,  each  with  poultry  feeding,  and 
a fence  of  reeds  in  front. 

4i  It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  the  country  about  the 
Mxandcr,  the  foil  being  light  aod  friable,  and  full  of 
falts  generating  inflammable  matter,  was  undermined  by 
fire  and  water.  Hence  it  abounded  in  hot  fprings, 
which,  after  palling  under-ground  from  the  refervoirs, 
appeared  00  the  mountain,  or  were  found  bubbling  up 
in  the  plain  or  in  the  mud  of  the  river:  and  hence  it 
was  fi.'bjed  to  frequent  earthquake*  ; the  nitrous  vapour 
com  pre  fled  in  the  cavities,  and  fublimcd  by  heat  or  fer- 
mentation, bu riling  its  prifon  with  loud  explofions,  agi- 
tating the  atmofpherc,  and  fhakiog  the  earth  and  wa- 
ters witfi  a violence  as  extenGve  as  definitive';  and 
hence,  moreover,  the  pefiilcntial  grottos,  which  had 
fubicrrsneous  communications  with  each  ocher,  derived 
their  noifome  effluvia  ; and  ferving  as  fmaller  vents  to 
thefc  furnaces  or  hollows,  were  regarded  as  apertures  of 
hell,  as  paffages  for  deadly  fumes  riling  up  from  the 
realms  of  PIu*.o.  One  or  more  of  the  mountains  per- 
haps has  burned.  It  may  be  fufpeded,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  country  has  in  fome  places  been  formed  from 
its  own  bowels ; and  in  particular,  it  frems  probable, 
that  the  hill  of  Laodicca  was  originally  an  eruption. 

44  The  hot  waters  of  Hierapolis  have  produced  that 
mod  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  cliff,  which  is  one 
entire  incrufiation.  They  were  anciently  renowned  for 
this  fpccies  of  transformation.  It  is  related,  they  chan- 
ged fo  eafily,  that  being  conduced  about  the  vineyards 
arid  gardens,  the  chanuels  became  long  fences,  each  a 
tingle  flonc.  They  produced  the  ridges  by  tnir  tent. 

The  road  up  to  the  ruins,  which  appears  as  a wide  and 
high  caufcway,  is  a petrification  ; and  overlooks  many 
green  fpota,  opcc  vineyards  and  gardens,  feparated  by 
partitions  of  the  fame  material.  The  furface  of  the  flat, 
above  the  cliff,  is  rough  with  done  and  with  channels, 
branching  out  in  various  directions,  a large  pool  over- 
flowing and  feeding  the  numerous  rills,  fome  of  which 
fpread  over  the  flope  as  they  defeend,  and  give  to  the 
white  fiony  bed  a humid  look,  refembling  fait  or  driven 
fnow  when  melting.  This  crufi,  which  has  no  tafie  or 
fmell,  being  an  alkaline,  will  ferment  with  acids;  and  Pi- 
ccnini  relates,  that  trial  of  it  had  been  made  with  fpirit 
of  vitriol.  The  waters,  though  hot,  were  ufed  in  agri- 
culture. 

*4  Tamerlane,  when  he  invaded  this  country,  en- 
camped for  the  fummer  at  Tangtizlik,  where  many  of 
his  men  were  deftroyed  by  drinking  of  a fpring  which 
flag  netted  and  petrified.  The  Tutkifh  name  Pambouk 
fignifies  eottoni  and,  it  has  been  faid,  refers  to  the  white- 
nefs  of  the  incrufiation. 

44  The  ihepherd-poet  of  Smyrna,  after  mentioning  a 
cave  in  Phrygia  facred  to  the  Nymphs,  relates,  that 
there  Luna  bad  once  defeended  from  the  Iky  to  En- 
dymiop.  while  he  was  fleeping  by  his  herds ; that  marks 
of  their  bed  were  then  extant  under  the  oaks  ; and  that 
in  thr  thickets  around  it  the  milk  of  cows  had  been  fpilt, 
which  men  Hill  beheld  with  admiration  (for  fuch  was 
the  appearance  if  you  faw  it  very  far  off) ; but  that  from 
thence  flowed  dear  or  warm  water,  which  in  a little 
while  concreted  round  about  the  channels,  and  formed 
a ftonc  pavement.  The  writer  deferibes  the  cliff  of 
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Hierapolis,  if  I mi  (take  not,  a*  in  his  time  ; and  has 
' y added  a local  (lory,  current  when  he  lived.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  people  to  unite  fidion  with  truth  *,  and, 
as  in  this  and  other  inilances,  to  dignify  the  tales  of 
their  mythology  with  fabulous  evidence  taken  from 
the  natural  wonders  in  which  their  country  abounded. 

“ We  afeended  in  the  morning  to  the  ruins,  which 
are  on  a flat,  palling  by  fepulchrcs  with  inferiptions,  and 
entering  the  city  from  the  eaft.  We  had  foon  the 
theatre  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  pool  between  us  and 
the  cliff.  Oppofite  to  it,  near  the  margin  of  the  cliff, 
is  the  remains  of  an  amazing  ftrufturc,  once  perhaps 
baths,  or,  as  we  conjectured,  a gymnafium  ; the  huge 
vaults  of  the  roof  linking  horror  as  we  rode  under- 
neath. Beyond  it  is  the  mean  ruin  of  a modern  fori  refs; 
and  farther  on  arc  maflive  walls  of  edifices,  feveral  of 
them  leaning  from  their  perpendicular,  the  Hones  dif- 
torted,  and  feertiing  every  moment  ready  to  fall ; the 
effeCts  and  evidences  of  violent  and  repeated  earth- 
quakes. In  a rectfs  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  hind 
is  the  area  of  a fladium.  Then  again  fepulchrcs  fuc- 
ceed,  fome  nearly  buried  in  the  mountain- fide,  and  one 
a fquarc  bnikling,  with  an  infeription  in  large  letters. 
All  thefe  remains  are  plain,  and  of  the  Rone  created  by 
the  waters.  The  fite  has  been  computed  about  two 
hundred  paces  wide  and  a mile  in  length. 

44  After  taking  a general  fttrvey,  we  returned  to  the 
threalre,  intending  to  copy  inferiptions,  and  examine 
more  particularly  Si  we  charged  ourflvtitm.  We  found 
this  a very  large  and  fomptuou*  ftrudlurc,  and  the  Icaft 
ruined  of  any  we  had  fecn.  Part  of  the  front  is  Hand- 
ing-. In  the  heap  which  lies  in  confufion,  are  many 
fculptures  well  executed  in  baffo  relievo  ; with  pieces  of 
architrave  inferibed,  but  disjointed  j or  fo  encumbered 
with  maffric  marbles,  that  we  could  colleft  from  them 
no  information.  The  character  is  large  and  bold,  with 
ligatures.  The  marble  feats  are  flill  urtremoved.  The 
numerous  ranges  arc  divided  by  a low  fcmicircular  wall, 
near  mid-way,  with  inferiptions  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
naoilly  illegible.  I copied  a fhort  but  imperfeft  one, 
in  which  Apollo  Archegetea  of  The  Leader  is  requefted 
to  be  propitious.  In  another  compartment,  mention  i| 
made  of  the  city  by  its  name  Hirrafvlit ; and  on  a third 
is  an  encomium  in  verfe,  which  may  be  thus  translated, 
44  Hail,  golden  city  Hierapolis,  the  fpoi  to  he  preferred 
before  any  in  wide  Afis  ; revered  for  the  rills  of  the 
Nymphs;  adorned  with  fplendor.M  *I*hc  Nymphs  pre- 
fixed over  fprings  snd  fountains. 

After  attentively  viewing  them,  and  confidei-ing  their 
height,  width,  and  manner  of  arrangement,  I am  incli- 
ned to  believe,  that  the  ancient  Afiatics  fat  at  tltcir  plays 
and  public  fpeCtaclcs  like  the  modem,  with  their  legs 
croflcd  or  gathered  under  them ; and  it  is  probable  upon 
carpets. 

44  The  waters  of  Hierapolis  were  furprifingly  attem- 
pered for  tinging  woo!,  with  a colour  from  roots  rival- 
ling the  more  colily  purples;  snd  were  a principal  fource 
of  the  riches  of  the  place.  The  company  of  dyers  is 
mentioned  in ‘the  infeription  on  the  fquare  building 
amopg  the  ftpuJchres.  That  heroum  or  monument  was 
to  be  crowned  by  them  with  garlands  or  fettoons  of 
flowers.  The  fprings  flowed  fo  copioufly,  that  the  city 
was  full  of  fpor.taneous  baths;  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  Hierapolitans,  with  JEfcuIapius  and  Hy- 
giea,  on  their  medals,  bear  witncU  to  the  medicinal  fir- 
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tnes  which  they  polTefs.  The  people,  in  fome  of  their  Hlc-apofr* 
inferiptions,  are  flyled  the  mofi  /plcru&l,  and  the  fenate  „ !l 
lilt  mofl poTvrrful.  H'*rca*f 

44  The  pool  before  the  theatre  has  been  a bath,  and 
marble  fragments  arc  rifible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
which  is  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  of  a briny  tailc. 

“ Hierapolis  was  noted,  befides  its  hot  waters,  for  a 
plutonium.  This  was  an  opening  in  a fmall  brow  of 
the  adjacent  mountain,  capable  of  admitting  a man,  and 
very  deep,  with  a fquare  fence  before  it,  inelofing  about 
half  an  acre  ; which  fpace  was  filled  with  black  thick 
mill,  fo  that  the  bottom  could  be  fcarccly  dtfcerccd. 

The  air,  to  thofe  who  approached  it,  was  innocent  on 
the  oulfide  of  the  fence,  being  clear  of  the  milk  in  fc« 
rcnc  weather,  it  remaining  then  within  the  boundary  ; 
but  there  death  abode.  Bulb,  as  at  Nyfa,  dropt  down, 
and  were  dragged  forth  without  life  ; and  fome  fpar- 
rows  which  Strabo  let  fly  inrtantly  fell  fenfclcfs.  But 
cunucha,  the  priells  of  Magna  Mater,  or  Cybele,  could 
go  in  qiflte  to  the  aperture,  lean  forward,  or  enter  it 
unharmca  ; but  they  held  their  breath,  as  their  vifages 
teflilied,  and  tome  times  until  in  danger  of  fuffocation. 

Strabo,  the  relatcr,  was  in  doubt  whether  all  eunuchs- 
could  do  this,  or  only  they  of  the  temple  ; and  whether 
they  were  preferved  by  Divine  Providence,  as  in  cafet 
of  enthufiafm,  or  were  poffcffcd  of  fome  powerful  anti- 
dotes. But  it  Is  likely  this  mill  was  the  condenfcd 
fleam  of  the  hot  waters,  made  noxious  by  the  qualities 
of  the  foil  ; and  that  the  whole  feertt  of  the  prielU 
conflfled  in  carrying  their  faces  high  in  the  air,  as  ano- 
ther fpCekator  has  obferved  they  always  did  ; and  in 
avoiding  refpiration  when  they  (looped.  I had  hoped 
the  defeription  of  this  fpot  would  have  enabled  m#  to 
find  it,  but  I fearched  about  for  it  unfucccffivcly. 

*'  Wc  defeended  to  our  tent  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing* by  a ftccp  track  down  the  cliff,  beginning  beyond 
the  pool,  in  which  we  alfo  bathed  with  pleafure,  on  the 
fide  next  the  gymnafium.  Our  way  was  often  rough  and 
flippery,  rcfcmbling  ice,  and  our  horfes  with  difficulty 
prei{;ved  their  footing.  When  arrived  at  our  tent,  I 
renewed  my  inquiries  for  the  plutonium  ; and  an  old 
Turk,  with  a beard  as  white  as  fnow,  told  me  he  knew 
the  place,  that  it  was  often  fatal  to  their  goats;  and 
accounting  for  the  effefl,  fatd,  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
habitation  of  a daemon  or  evil  fpirit.  Wc  afeended  a* 
gain  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
prom  i fed  to  join  ns;  and  a live  foul  was  intended  to 
be  the  martyr  of  experiment. ” But  our  author  Was 
interrupted  by  fome  banditti,  and  obliged  to  leave  Hic- 
rapelis  in  hafte. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes  the  fub- 
ordination  of  angels. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders- 
or  ranks  of  angel*  ; and  give  them  different  names 
according  to  their  diffcrinl  degrees  of  power  and 
knowledge. 

Hierarchy,  likewifc  denotes  the  fubordination  of  -* 
the  clergy,  ccclefiaflical  polity,  or  the  conflitutioo 
and  government  of  the  Chriftian  church  confidcred  a» 
a foeiety. 

H1ERES.  the  name  of  fome  fmall  iflande  lying 
near  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France,  oppofite  to  the 
towns  of  Hieres  and  Toulon,  where  the  Englifh  fleet 
lay  many  months  in  1744,  and  blocked  up  the  French, 
and  bpar.ifh  Recta  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 
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HifUSt  R town  of  Provence  in  France,  fcated  on 
the  Mediterranean  fca.  It  is  a pretty  little  town,  and 
was  formerly  a colony -of  the  Marfilians  } and  pilgrims 
ufed  to  embark  here  for  the  holy  land.  But  it#  har- 
bouT  being  now  choaked  up,  it  is  confiderable  only 
for  its  fait- works.  £.  .Long.  6.  »|.  N.  Lat.  43.  7. 

HIERQ  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Syracufe.  See  Syra- 
cuse. 

HIEROCLES,  a cruel  perfecutor  of  the  Chri- 
Hians,  and  a violent  prorooter  of  the  perfecution  under 
Pioclcfian,  flourifhed  in  301.  Lie  wrote  fome  book* 
againft  the  Chritlian  religion  j in  which  he  pretend* 
ioine  tnqpofiflcncics  in  the  Holy  Scripture*,  and  com- 
pare* the  miracle*  of  Apollonius  Tyaturus  to  ihofe  of 
our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  LaftantitM  and  Eu- 
febius.  The  remains  of  his  work*  were  colic  ft  ed  into 
one  volume  oftavo,  by  bilhop  Pearfon  ; and  publifhed 
in  1654,  with  a learned  dulcrtatioo  prefixed  to  the 
work. 

HiEROCLtSi  a Platonic  philofopber  of  tbe  fifth 
.century,  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  admired  for 
hi*  eloquence.  lie  wrote  feven  book*  upon  Provi- 
. c!ence  and  Fate;  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philoso- 
pher Olyropiodoms,  who  by  hi*  embalfie*  did  the  Ro- 
mans great  fcrvices  under  the  emperor*  Honorius  and 
Thcodofiu*  the  younger.  But  thefe  books  are  loft,  and 
»ve  only  know  them  by  the  extraft*  in  Photiu*.  He 
wrote  alfo  a Commentary  upon  the  golden  verfe*  of  Py- 
•t  h agora* ; which  is  ftill  extant,  and  has  been  fever*! 
.times  publifhed  with  thofc  verfes. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  myftical  cha- 
• rafters,  or  fymbols,  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
tha|  a*  well  in  their  writing*  as  infeription*;  being  the 
figure*  of  various  animals,  the  part*  of  human  bodies, 
and  mechanical  in  liniments.  The  word  is  compofed 
of  the  Greek  ‘»r^  fatert  11  holy/*  and  r*-»f "» fem/perf, 
•“  to  engrave  /’  it  being  the  cuftom  to  have  the  walls, 
doors,  &c.  of  their  temples,  obclilks,  fitc.  engraven 
with  fuch  figures. 

Hieroglyphic*  arc  properly  emblems  or  fign*  of  di- 
vine, facred,  or  fupcmatural  thing* ; by  which  they 
are  diftinguilhed  from  common  fymbob,  which  arc  fign* 
of  fcnfible  and  natural  things. 

Hcime*  Trifmegiftui  i*  commonly  efteenied  the  in- 
Yctitor  of  hieroglyphic* : he  firil  introduced  them  into 
ihe  heathen  theology,  from  whence  they  have  been 
Iran fplantcd  into  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian. 

Sacred  things.  Cays  Hippocrates,  ihould  only  be 
communicated  to  facrcd  perfons.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian*  communicated  to  none  but  their 
king*  and  priefts,  and  thofe  who  were  to  fuccecd  to 
the  priefthood  and  the  crown,  the  fccreta  of  nature, 
and  the  fccret*  of  their  morality  and  hiftory  ; and  this 
they  did  by  a kind  of  cabbala,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  inftrufted  them,  only  amufed  the  left  of 
the  people.  Hence  the  uft  of  hieroglyphic*,  or  myftic 
figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  politics,  See . from  pro- 
fane eye*.  This  author,  it  may  be  obferved,  and 
. many  others,  do  not  keep  to  the  precife  char  after  of  a 
hieroglyphic,  but  apply  it  to  profaue  as  well  a*  divine 
thing*. 

Hieroglyphic*  are  a kind  of  real  charaftcrs,  which 
do  not  only  denote,  but  in  fome  roeafure  exprefs, 
the  things.  Thu*,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandri- 
ans, Strom,  v.  a lion  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  flrength 
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and  fortitude ; a bullock,  of  agricukuce  { a horfe,  of  Hier/»*ly. 
liberty  ; a fphinx,  of  fubtilty,  &c.  phk«. 

Such  i*  tnc  opinion  that  haa  generally  been  embra-  ■■ 
ccd,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  of  the  ©rt- 

?;in  and  ufe  of  hieroglyphic*.  It  ha*  been  aim  oft  uni- 
01  miy  maintained,  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts  in  order  to  conceal  their  wifdom  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar;  but  the  late  bilhop 
Warburton  hath,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learning, 
endeavoured  to  ihow  that  this  account  is  erroneous. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  firft  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphics were  mere  piftures,  becaufe  the  mod  natural 
way  of  communicating  our  conception*  by  marks  or 
figure*  was  by  tracing  out  the  images  of  thing* ; and 
this  is  actually  verified  in  the  cafe  of  the  Mexicans, 
whofc  only  method  of  writing  their  law*  and  hiftory 
was  by  this  pifture- writing.  But  the  hieroglyphic* 
invented  by  the  Egyptians  were  an  improvement  on 
this  rude  and  inconvenient  effay  toward*  writing,  for 
they  contrived  to  make  them  both  piftures  and  cha- 
racter*. In  ordcT  tb  effeft  this  impiovcment,  they 
were  obliged  to  proceed  gradually,  by  firft  making 
the  principal  drcumftancc  of  the  fubjeft  Hand  for  the 
whole ; as  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  which 
reprefent  a battle  of  two  armies  in  array  by  two  hands, 
one  holding  a fhicld  and  the  other  a bow : then  put- 
ting the  inftruroent  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  me- 
taphorical, for  the  thing  iifelf,  as  ati  eye  and  feeptre 
to  reprefent  a monarch,  a fhip  and  pilot  the  governor 
of  the  univerfe,  Sic. : and  finally,  by  making  one  thing 
Hand  for  or  reprefent  another,  where  their  obfeT ration* 
of  nature  or  traditional  fuperftitiont  led  them  to  dis- 
cover or  imagine  any  refcmblancc  : thus,  the  univerfe 
was  defigned  by  a ferpent  in  a circle,  whofc  variegated 
fpota  denoted  the  ftar*;  and  a man  who  had  nobly 
furmounted  his  misfortune  was  reprefented  by  the  firits 
of  the  byxna,  bccaufe  this  was  fuppofed  to  turoiih  an 
invulnerable  defence  in  battle.  1 

The  Chinefe  writing,  he  obfervea,  was  the  next 
kind  of  improvement  in  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphic*.  The 
Egyptian*  joined  charaftcriflic  marks  to  images ; the 
Chinefe  threw  out  the  image*  and  retained  only  the 
contrafted  marks,  and  from  thefe  marks  proceeded 
letter*.  The  general  concurrence  of  different  people 
in  this  method  of  recording  their  thought*  can  never 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  effeft  of  imitation,  fini Her  views, 
or  chance;  but  mult  be  confidcrrd  a*  the  uniform 
voice  of  nature  fpcaking  to  the  rude  conceptions  of 
mankind  : for  not  only  the  Chinefe  of  the  Eaft,  the 
Mexican*  of  the  Weft,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  South, 
but  the  Scythians  likewife  of  the  North,  and  the  in- 
termediate inhabitants  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  Indians), 
Phumicians,  Ethiopians,  See.  ufed  the  fame  way  of 
writing  by  pifture  and  hieroglyphic. 

The  btfhop  farther  ihew*,  that  the  fevcral  fpeciej  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  took  their  rife  from  nature  and 
necefiity,  aud  not  from  choice  and  artifice,  by  tracing 
at  large  the  origin  and  progref#  of  tbe  art  of  fpccch. 

He  proceeds  to  ihow  how  in  procefs  of  titne  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  came  to  be  employed  for  the  vehjele 
of  myitery.  They  ufrd  their  hieroglyphics  two  way*} 
the  one  more  fimplc,  by  putting  the  pait  for  the  whole, 
which  was  the  curiokigic  hieroglyphic  ; and  the  other 
rooic  artificial,  by  putting  ouc  thing  of  rcfcmbling 
qualities  for  another,  called  the  tropical  hicrc^lyphk • 
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thus  the  moon  was  Sometimes  'represented  by  a hal/ 
circle  and  Sometimes  by  a cynocephalus.  They  employed 
tbeir  proper  hieroglyphics  to  record  openly  and  plainly 
their  laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  hiftory,  and  all 
kinds  of  civil  matters:  this  is  evident  from  tbeir  obelifkt, 
which  were  full  of  hieroglyphic  charadert,  defigned  to 
record  lingular  events,  memorable  adions,  and  new 
inventions  ; and  alfo  from  tbe  celebrated  inscription 
on  tbe  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sait,  where  an  infant,  an 
old  man,  a hawk*  a fifli,  and  a river- borfe,  rx  prefled 
this  moral  Sentence  : 11  All  you  who  come  into  the 
world  and  go  out  of  it,  know  this,  that  the  gods  hate 
impudence.”  However,  tbe  tropica]  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  produced 
fymbols  which  were  defigned  to  lecrcte  or  conceal : 
thus  Egypt  was  Sometimes  exprefled  by  the  croco- 
dile, Sometimes  by  a burning  ccnSer  with  a heart  up* 
on  it ; where  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft  representa- 
tion and  the  abftrufrncf*  of  the  latter  (how,  that 
the  one  was  a tropical  hieroglyphic  for  communica- 
tion,  and  the  other  a tropical  Symbol  invented  for 
Secrecy. 

Enigmatic  fymbols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the 
uflemblage  of  different  things,  or  of  their  properties 
that  were  Irfi  known  ; and  though  they  might  have 
been  intelligible  at  firft,  yet  when  the  art  of  writing 
was  invented,  hieroglyphics  were  more  generally  di£ 
nfed,  the  people  foTgot  the  Signification  of  them,  and 
the  priefls,  retaining  and  cultivating  the  knowledge  of 
them  becauSe  they  were  the  repo  fit  ones  of  rheir  learn- 
ing and  hiftory,  at  length  applied  them  to  the  purpofe 
of  preferring  the  Secrets  of  their  religion. 

Symbols  were  the  true* original  of  animal  worihip  in 
Egypt,  as  Sir  John  Marfham  conje&ured,  Can.  Circa. 
p.  58.  becaufe  in  tbrfe  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the 
hiftory  of  their  greater  deities,  their  kings,  and  law- 
ffivtrv,  reprefented  by  animals  and  other  creature*. 
The  Symbol  of  each  god  was  well  known  and  familiar 
to  hi>  worftiippers,  by  means  of  the  popular  paintings 
and  engravings  on  their  temples  and  other  Sacred  mo- 
numents ; So  that  the  Symbol  preleming  the  idea  of 
the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  Sentiments  of  religion, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  in  their  addrrfles  to  any  par- 
ticular  cod,  to  turn  to  hie  representative  mark  or  fym- 
fcol  t elpecially  when  we  confider  farther,  that  the 
Egyptian  pritfts  feigned  a divine  original  for  hierogly- 
phic characters,  in  order  to  tncreafe  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  them.  Thcfe  would  of  courfe  bring 
on  a relative  devotion  to  thcfe  fymboh’c  figures,  which, 
when  it  came  to  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would 
Soon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  wot  (hip. 

Another  con  Sequence  of  the  facredncft  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters  was,  that  it  difpofed  the  more  fa- 
pemitious  to  engrave  them  un  gems,  and  wear  them 
as  amulet*  or  chaims.  This  magical  sbufc  Seems  not 
•to  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  eftablilhcd  wotfhip 
of  the  god  Serapit,  which  happened  under  the  Ptole- 
tries,  and  was  firft  brought  to  the  general  knowledge 
-tif  the  world  by  certain  Chriftian  heretics  and  natives 
of  Egypt,  who  had  mixed  a 0 umber  of  Pagan  Super- 
ftitions  with  their  Chriilianity.  Thefe  gems,  called 
ahroMcu,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets 
of  tbe  curions,  and  are  engraven  with  all  kinds  of 
hieroglyphic  characters.  To  thcfe  abraxas  Succeed  the 
tllifmans. 

Vot.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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>1 1 ERO  GRAM  MAT  I STS,  ( ffieragrafamaid), 

i.  e.  holy  rrgjjferj,  were  an  order  of  priefts  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  prtfided  over  learning  and  re-  U * 
ligion.  They  had  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  n^.,5.L^a 
were  the  expofitors  of  religious  do&ri&es  and  opinions.  teL 
They  were  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  prophets  } and  it  v * 
is  pretended,  that  one  of  them  predi&cd  to  an  Egyp- 
tian king,  that  an  Ifraclite  (meaning  Moles),  eminent 
for  his  qualifications  and  atchicvemcnts,  would  lefien 
and  deprefs  the  Egyptian  monarchy. — The  hicrogram- 
matei  were  always  near  the  king,  to  affift  him  with 
their  informations  and  toUnfels.  The  better  to  fit 
them  for  this,  they  made  ufe  of  the  (kill  and  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired  in  the  ftars  and  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  lights,  and  even  of  the  writings  of  their 
predecefTors,  wherein  their  fundUons  and  duties  were 
delivered.  They  were  exempted  from  all  civil  employ- 
ments, were  reputed  the  firft  perfons  in  dignity  next 
the  king,  and  bore  a kind  of  Sceptre  in  form  of  a 

ploughshare. After  Egypt  became  a province  of 

tbe  Roman  empire,  the  hierogrammatei  funk  into 
neglcft. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  divi- 
nation which  predi&ed  future  events  from  obferving 
the  various  things  offered  in  Sacrifice.  Sec  Divina- 
tion and  Sacxificr. 

HIEROMNEMON,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

Signified  a delegate  chofen  by  lot,  and  Sent  to  the 
great  council  of  the  Amphidtyons,  where  lie  was  to 
take  care  of  what  concerned  religion.  The  hicrosnne- 
monics  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  other 
members  of  that  aflcmbly,  the  general  meetings  of 
which  were  always  Summoned  by  them,  and  their 
names  were  prefixed  to  the  decrees  made  by  that 
council. 

Hierommemon  (compofcd  of  **  Sacred,”  and 
**•» “ one  who  advertifes  or  puts  in  mind  of,”  an 
officer  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  whofe  principal 
function  was  to  ftand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  Sa- 
craments, ceremonies,  fltc.  and  ihow  him  the  prayers, 
pfalms,  flee,  which  he  was  to  rehear  Sc.  He  alfo  clo- 
thed the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  affigned 
the  places  of  all  thofe  who  bad  a right  to  be  around 
him  when  Seated  on  bis  throne,  as  the  matter  of  the 
ceremonies  now  docs  to  the  pope. 

HIERONYMUS.  Sec  Jerome. 

HIEROPH  ANTES,  or  Hisroewanta,  (from 
My,  and  »**»■»  I appear),  in  antiquity,  a pried 
among  the  Athenians. 

The  hierophactes  was  properly  tbe  chief  perfon  that 
officiated  in  the  ckufinia,  that  great  Solemnity  lacrcd 
to  Ceres. 

This  office  was  firft  executed  by  Eumolpus,  and 
continued  in  his  Ssmily  far  1100  years,  though  when 
an  v perfon  was  appointed  10  this  dignity  he  was  requi- 
red alway  to  live  in  celibacy. 

St  Jerome  Says,  that  the  hierophantet  extinguished 
the  fire  of  luft  by  drinking  cicuta  or  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, or  even  by  making  them  Selves  eunuchs.  Apol- 
lodorut  obfrtvo,  that  it  was  the  hieropliantei  who  in- 
ftruded  perfons  initiated  into  their  religion  in  the 
mytlcrica  and  duties  thereof,  and  that  it  was  hence  he 
derived  his  name  : fur  the  fame  reafon  he  was  called 
prophetrt , " the  prophet.”  He  had  officers  .under  him 
to  do  the  fixnc  thing,  or  to  affift  him  therein,  wh# 
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Hkroyhy-  were  alfo  called  propbdts  and  txtges,  !.  e.  “ explainers 
of  divine  things.” 

M To  the  hierophantes  it  belonged  to  drefs  and  adorn 
« g £*tc‘  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  proceffions 
and  folemn  ceremonies. 

HIEROPHYLAX,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
who  was  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  utenlils,  vcll- 
ments,  See.  anfwcring  to  our  facrifta  or  veflry-keepcr. 

HIGH,  a term  of  relation,  importing  one  thing's 
being  fuperior  or  above  another : thus  we  fay,  a high 
mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high  relie- 
vo, See. 

High,  in  mufic,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  loud,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  acute. 

ffraH  Dutch,  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  greateft 
purity,  See.  asfpoken  in  Mifnia,  & c. 

HtcH  Operation,  in  chiturgery,  is  a method  of  ext  raft- 
ing the  Hone  ; thus  called,  becaufc  the  Hone  is  taken 
out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  Sec  Surgery. 

High- Placet,  were  eminences  on  which  the  heathens 
ttfed  to  worfhip  their  gods,  chofen  for  that  purpofc  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  heaven  their  conftant  resi- 
dence. The  Jews  are  frequently  blamed  for  their  at- 
tachment to  high-pbeef,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen- 
tile* t though  their  profeuch*  were  frequently*  upon 
mountains  with  groves  planted  about  them.  Where 
high  places  are  reprobated  in  fciipture,  therefore,  we 
fhould  undcrfland  them  as  abuled  and  proftituted  to 
idolatrous  pnrpofca.  Before  the  temple  was  built, 
there  was  indeed  nothing  in  the  high-placvs  very  con- 
traiy  to  the  law,  provided  God  only  wa?  adored  there, 
and  that  no  incenfe  or  victims  were  offered  to  idols. 
Under  the  judges  they  feem  to  have  been  tolerated  ; 
and  Samuel  offered  facrifitcs  in  fevcral  places  befidrs 
the  tabernacle,  where  the  ark  was  not  prefent.  Even 
in  David's  time,  they  facrificed  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo, 
Jerufalem,  and  Gibe  on  ( but  after  the  temple  w-ns 
built,  and  a place  prepared  for  the  fixed  fetriement  of 
the  ark,  it  was  no  more  allowed  of  to  lacrifice  out  of 
Jerufalem.  Solomon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
went  a pilgrimage  to  Cibeon  ; but  from  that  time  wc 
fee  no  lawful  facrilces  offered  out  of  the  temple. 

High  Prie/I.  Sec  Pontifex  and  Priest 

High  Way,  n free  paffage  for  the  king’s  fuhjcfta  ; 
on  which  account  it  i*  called  the  king's  high  way,  though 
the  freehold  of  the  foil  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Thole  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
fueh  as  are  drift  or  cart  ways,  and  arc  for  all  travellers 
in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate  with  them,  are 
high  ways  only  ; and  as  to  their  reparation,  arc  under 
the  care  of  fur*cyoro. 

HIGH-way  men,  are  robbers  on  the  high  way; 
for  the  apprehending  and  taking  of  whom,  a reward 
of  40 1.  is  givrn  by  the  Astute  of  4 and  5 W.  Sc  M.  to 
be  paid  within  a month  after  conviftion  by  the  fheriff 
of  the  county;  to  which  the  ftatute  8 Geo.  11.  cap.  ifi. 
fuperadds  l 1.  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
by  fueh  taking. 

HIGH  AM  Fr*R*Rs,  an  ancient  borough  of  Nor- 
thampton (hire  in  England,  which  has  its  name  from 
the  family  of  the  Ferrers,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longed, and  who  had  a caftle  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  1.  40. 
ftf.  Lat.  yi  20. 

HIGHGATE,  a village  five  miles  north  of  Lon- 


don. It  has  its  name  from  its  high  fituation,  and  from  Highland- 

a gate  fet  up  there  about  400  years  ago,  to  receive  CT1- 

toll  for  the  bilhop  of  London,  when  the  old  miry  road  ~ * ,J 

from  GrayVion  Lane  to  Barnet  was  turned  through 

the  bifhop’s  park.  There  was  a hermitage  where  the 

chapel  now  (lands  ; and  one  of  the  hermits  enufed  a 

caufeway  to  be  made  between  Highgatc  and  Tflingtoiifc 

with  gravel  dug  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there 

is  no#  a pond.  Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  lord  chief 

baron  Cholmon  lely  built  and  endowed  a free  fchool, 

which  was  enlarged  in  1570  by  Edwin  Sandy*  bifhop 

of  London.— This  village  is  a noted  and  airy  retirement 

for  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens ; and  is  a place  of 

good  accommodation,  befides  its  affording  a delightful 

and  plealant  profpect  over  the  city  and  adjacent 

country. 

HIGHLANDERS,  a general  appellation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  any  country. 

In  Britain,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  to  the 
noith  and  north- weft,  including  thofc  of  the  Hebrides 
or  Weft  cm  Hits. — They  are  a branch  of  the  ancient 
Ccltx  ; and  undoubtedly  the  defeendants  of  the  firlfc 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  appears  from  the  many  mo- 
numents of  their  language  ftill  retained  in  the  moll  an- 
cient names  of  places  in  all  parts  of  the  ifland.  The 
Highbinders,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  ancient 
authors,  the  Caledonians,  were  always  a brave,  warlike, 
and  hardy  race  of  people;  and,  in  the  remoteft  rimes,  * 
feem  to  hive  poffcfTed  a degree  of  refinement  in  fenti- 
ment  and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations 
that  furiounded  them.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  own  traditions  and  poems,  but  alfo  from  the 
teftimony  of  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization 
was  probably  owing  in  a grtat  meafurc  to  the  order 
of  the  bards,  or  Druids,  and  fomc  othei  inftiiutions 
peculiar  to  this  people. 

The  ancient  Highlanders  lived  in  the  hunting  ftate 
till  fomc  time  after  the  era  of  Fiftgal,  who  was  one  of 
their  king*  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century.  For 
fome  ages  alter  that,  they  turned  their  chief  attention 
to  the  palloral  life,  which  afforded  a It  fa  piccarious 
fubfilence.  Till  of  late,  agriculture  in  moil  parts  of 
the  Highlands  made  but  little  progrefs. 

The  Highlanders  always  enjoyed  a king  and  go- 
vernment of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M* Alpine  (anno 
84  ),  after  having  fobdutd  the  Piftifb  kingdom, 
tran-ferred  thither  the  feat  of  royalty.  Tins  event 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  virtues  of  the  High- 
landers, which  from  this  period  hegan  to  decline. 

The  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  pretence  of  the 
fovcrcign,  fell  into  anarchy  and  confulion.  The  chief- 
tains began  to  extend  their  authority,  to  form  factious, 
and  to  foment  divifions  and  feuds  between  contending 
clans.  The  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  them, 
or  too  remote  to  take  notice  of  them.  Hence  iprung 
all  thofc  evils  which  long  difgractd  the  country,  and 
dillurbed  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  Robbery  or 
plunder,  providing  it  was  committed  on  any  one  of  an 
adverfe  clan  or  tribe,  was  countenanced  and  authorised; 
and  their  rcpiifah  on  one  another  were  perpetual. 

Thus  quairel*  were  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound  in  honour 
to  cfpoufe  the  caufc  of  every  individual  that  belonged 
to  it.  By  this  means  the  genius  of  the  people  was 

greatly 
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Highland-  greatly  altered  j and  the  Highbinders  of  a few  age# 
| *fa*  back  were  almotl  aa  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and 

’ di  (orderly  way  of  life  as  their  predeccfTors  were  for 

their  civilization  and  virtue.  It  is  from  not  attending 
to  thu  dillindion  between  the  ancient  Highlanders  and 
their  podcrity  in  later  time#,  that  many  have  doubted 
the  exidence  of  thofc  exalted  virtue#  alcribcd  by  their 
poet#  to  the  more  ancient  inhabitant#  of  the  country. 
But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftains  is  again  abo- 
lilhed,  law  cdablifhed,  and  property  fecurcd,  the  genius 
of  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by  fomc  other 
extraneous  caufe)  begins  again  to  (how  itfclf  in  its  ge- 
nuine colours ; and  many  of  their  ancient  virtues  begin 
to  Chine  with  confpicuous  luftre.  Jufticr,  generofity, 
honed y,  fiicndfhip,  peace,  and  love,  arc  perhaps  no- 
where more  cultivated  than  among  this  people.  But 
one  of  the  Aronged  features  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Highlanders  in  every  age,  was  their  hofpita- 
lity  and  benevolence  to  drangets.  At  night  the  tra- 
veller was  always  fure  to  find  a hearty  welcome  in 
whatever  boufe  he  Chould  go  to;  and  the  hod  thought 
himfclf  happier  in  giving  the  enter tainment  than  the 
gued  iu  receiving  it.  Even  with  regard  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  laws  of  hofpitality  were  obfervtd  with  the 
mod  facrcd  regard.  They  who  fought  againd  each 
other  in  the  day,  could  in  the  night  fcad,  and  even 
fleep  together,  in  the  fame  houfe.  From  the  fame 
principle,  they  were,  in  mod  other  cafes,  fo  faithful 
to  their  trud,  that  they  rarely  hetrayed  any  confi- 
dence repo  led  in  them.  A promife  they  thought  as 
binding  as  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally  inviolable  and 
(acred. 

The  Caledonians  in  all  ages  have  been  much  addided 
to  poetry  and  mufic.  The  poems  of  Odum,  fo  uni- 
versally repeated,  and  fo  highly  edeemed  by  every 
Highlander,  are  a thong  proof  of  the  eaily  proficiency 
of  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  to  this  day, 
Bolwithitandiog  the  many  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  the  mod  illiterate  of  cither  fex  difeover  fre- 
quently a genius  for  poctiy,  which  often  breaks  forth 
in  the  mod  natural  and  fimplc  (trains,  when  love,  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  fubjeft  of  fong,  demands  it.  Whcrc- 
cver  their  circumdances  arc  fo  eafy  as  to  allow  them 
any  refpitc  from  toil,  or  any  chccrfulnefs  of  fpirits,  a 
good  portion  of  their  time,  efpccially  of  the  winter- 
nights,  is  dill  devoted  to  the  fong  and  tale.  This 
lall  fpccics  of  compofitioQ  is  chiefly  of  the  novel  kind, 
and  is  handed  down  by  tradition  like  their  poems. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  bards  ; and  proved,  while  they 
cxidcd,  no  contemptible  entertainment.  But  fince 
the  extindion  of  that  order,  both  the  Gaelic  poems  and 
talcs  arc  in  a great  meafure  either  lofl  or  adulterated. 
—The  genius  and  charader  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  is 
well  known.  It  is  tender,  fimplc,  beautiful,  and 
fubliroc. 

Among  the  indent  Highlanders,  the  harp  was  the 
chief  inftrument  of  mufic.  It  fuited  the  mildnefs  of 
their  manners,  aud  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  own  kings.  In 
a later  period,  however,  when  the  conflaut  quarrels  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  cndltfs  feuds  of  contending  dans, 
turned  all  their  thoughts  to  war,  it  was  forced  to  give 
place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  indrument  altogether  of  the 
martial  kind,  and  therefore  well  fuited  to  the  date  of 
the  country  at  that  time*  But  ever  fincc  the  caufe 


which  had  brought  this  inftrument  in  vogue  has  celled  Highland- 
to  operate,  the  attention  to  it  lias  been  on  the  decline  ; er** 
fo  that  the  harp,  with  very  little  encouragement,  might  " ' » " '* 
again  refume  the  feat  from  which  it  was  once  expelled. 

— The  moft,  and  cfpecially  the  oldcll  of  the  High- 
land mufic,  having  been  compofcd  to  the  harp,  is  of 
a foft,  tender,  and  elegiac  call,  as  bed  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  that  inllrumcnt.  Thefe  pieces  are  generally 
expreflive  of  the  paffioni  of  love  and  grief.  Other 
pieces,  which  were  compofcd  in  their  date  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a different  inftrument,  are  altogether 
bold  and  martial.  And  many  are  of  a fprightly  and 
cheerful  cad,  the  offspring  of  mirth,  and  the  fport  of 
fancy  in  the  feafon  of  fcftlvity.  Many  of  thefe  lalt 
are  of  the  chorus  kind  } and  ate  fung  in  almod  all  the 
excrcifes  in  which  a number  of  people  are  engaged, 
fuch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  &c.  The  time  of 
thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  excrcifes  to  which  they 
are  respectively  fung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work, 
and  alleviate  the  labour.  The  particular  mufic  which 
is  generally  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  dances 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Siralbffxy  reds. 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders  is  (till  the  Gaelic; 
which,  with  many  of  their  cultoms  and  manners,  has 
been  feenred  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  fadneffes, 
amidd  the  many  revolutions  which  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  has  undergone  in  fo  long  a courfc  of  ages.  The 
Gaelic  feems  to  be  the  oldcd  and  pured  dialed  which 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approach- 
ing the  neared  to  the  names  of  places,  &c.  which  that 
language  left  in  mod  countries  where  it  prevailed,  and 
from,  its  mod  obvious  affinity  to  thofc  tongues,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  have  been  in  any  meafure  derived 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  primitive  language.  Moll  of  the  word* 
arc  exprclfivc  of  fomc  property  or  quality  of  the  ob- 
jeds  which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the 
variety  of  its  founds  (many  of  which,  cfpecially  of 
thofc  that  exprefs  the  foft  and  mournful  padions,  are 
peculiar  to  itfelf ),  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry. 

It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  language  of 
court,  in  Scotland,  till  the  reign  of  Malcom  Canmore. 

The  Gaelic  epithet  of  Can-more , or  ••  large  head/* 
by  which  this  king  is  diltinguiihcd,  icons  to  intimate 
fo  much.  In  fomc  particular  parliaments  at  lead,  it 
was  fpoken  much  later,  as  in  that  held  by  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Ardchattan.  That  it  has  been  formerly  a 
good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  (lylc  and  com- 
plexion of  its  poems  and  talcs,  and  from  fcveral  an- 
cient MSS.  that  have  come  down  to  the  prefent  times. 

To  Itrangcrs  the  Gaelic  has  a forbidding  afped,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  its  quiefeent  confonaats  (which 
are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  words  and  their 
variation  in  cafe  and  tenfe),  but  its  found  is  abun- 
dantly mulical  and  harmonious ; and  its  genius  drong 
and  mafculiue.  Its  alphabet  conlills  of  18  letters,  of 
which  one  is  an  afpiraie,  12  arc  confonants,  and  five 
are  vowels. 

The  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply, 
to  learning,  agriculture,  and  cfpecially  to  com- 
merce, for  which  their  country,  every  where  indented 
with  arms  of  the  fca,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle 
is  the  chief  (taplc  of  the  country  ; but  it  produce# 
more  grain  than  would  fupply  its  inhabitants,  if  fo 
much  of  it  were  not  confirmed  ip  whilky.  The  natives 
3 K.  2 arc 
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Highmore,  arc  beginning  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  mine*,  woods 
. » wool,  and  fifheries  ; and  by  a vigorous  application,  with 
the  due  encouragement  of  government,  may  become  a 
profperous  and  ufeful  people. 

The  Highlandera  are  of  a quick,  and  penetrating  ge- 
niui,  ftroogly  tio&ured  with  a curiofity  or  thirlk  of 
knowledge,  which  difpofes  them  to  learn  any  thing 
very  readily.  They  are  afiivc  and  induftrious,  where 
opprclfioo  does  not  difeourage  them  by  fe eluding  even 
the  hope  of  thriving.  They  are  remarkably  bold  and 
adventurous,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  excellent 
fcameu  and  fokiiers.  They  art  generally  of  a middle 
fixes  rather  above  it  than  otberwife  j their  eyes  are 
brifle  and  lively,  their  features  diftinAly  marked,  and 
their  perfons  tight  nod  well  made.  Their  countenance 
is  open  and  ingenuous,  and  their  temper  frank  and 
-communicative. 

HIGHMORE  (Jofeph,  Efq;)  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  the  parilh  of  St  James's,  Garlickhithe, 
London,  June  13.  1693,  being  the  third  fon  of  Mr 
Edward  Highmore,  a coal  merchant  in  Thames  ftreet. 
Having  fuch  an  early  and  ftrong  inclination  to  paint- 
ing, that  he  could  think  of  nothing  rife  with  plesfure, 
his  father  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  a propofal  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  ferjeant  painter  to  king  William, 
xnd  with  whom  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Thornhill 
had  ferved  his  apprenticcfhip.  But  this  was  afterwards 
for  good  rcafons  declined,  and  he  was  articled  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  July  s 8th  *707  ; but  fo  much  agaiuft 
his  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years 
he  began  to  form  refohitions  of  indulging  his  natural 
diipofition  10  his  favourite  art,  having  continually  em- 
ployed hit  leifurc  hours  in  designing,  and  in  the  ftudy 
of  geometry,  perfpeftive,  archite&ure,  and  anatomy, 
but  without  any  inftru&ors  except  books.  He  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  ana- 
tomy, by  attending  the  le&ure*  of  Mr  Chefclden,  be- 
fidca  entering  himfelf  at  the  painters  academy  in 
Great  Queen  ftreet,  where  he  drew  10  years,  and 
hid  the  honour  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kncilcr,  who  dill ingui (bed  him  by  the  name  of 
**  the  Youn^  Lawyer."  On  June  13th  1714,  his 
clrikfhfp  expired  ) and  on  March  26th  1713,  he  be- 
gan painting  as  a profeffion,  and  fettled  in  the  city. 
Ip  the  fame  year  1>  Brook  Taylor  publifhed  his  M Li- 
near Pc»  fpeftine : or,  a new  method  of  representing 
juttly  all  manner  of  objc&s  at  they  appear  to  the  eye  in 
nil  fituationft,"  On  this  complete  and  universal  theory 
out  artift  grounded  his  fubfeouent  prs&iee  \ and  it  has 
been  generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any  of  the  profef- 
fion  at  that  time,  were  (6  thorough  mailers  of  that  ex- 
cellent but  intricate  fyftem.  In  1716,  he  married 
Mift  Sufanna  Hiller,  daughter  and  heirvfs  of  Mr  An- 
thony Hiller  of  Effingham  in  Surrey  ) a young  lady 
in  every  refpeft  worthy  of  his  choice.  For  Mr  Chefel- 
tko’s  " Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  publifhed  in 
1723,  he  made  drawings  from  the  real  fubje&s  at  the 
time  of  diflc&ion,  two  of  which  were  engraved  for 
that  work,  and  appear,  but  without  his  name,  in  tables 
pii.  and  xiii.  la  the  fame  year,  on  the  exhibition  of 
**  The  Confcioua  Lover,"  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Mr  Highmore  add  re  fled  a letter  to  the  author 
on  the  limits  of  filial  obedience,  pointing  out  a mate- 
rial dtfcft  in  the  character  of  Bevil,  with  that  clear- 
•tXi  p*«cdfo*  for  which,  ia  cwcifctiea  aad  wri- 


ting, he  was  always  remarkable,  as  the  pencil  by  ao  Higbmoro 
means  engrofled  his  whole  attention.  His  reputation  * |J„ 
and  bufinefs  iocreafing,  he  took  a more  confpicuous 
Ration,  by  removing  to  a houfe  in  Lincoln**  Inn 
Fields,  in  March  1723-4)  and  an  opportunity  foon  of- 
fered of  introducing  him  advantagcoofty  to  the  nobi- 
lity, dec.  by  his  being  defired,  by  Mr  Pihe  the  engrw- 
ver,  to  make  the  drawings  for  hi*  prints  of  the  knighta 
of  the  bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order  in  17  *3.  In 
eonfequence,  feveral  of  the  knights  had  their  portraits 
alfo  by  the  fame  hand,  fome  of  them  whole  lengths ; 
and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  io  particular,  was  attend- 
ed by  his  three  efquires,  with  a pcrfpe£tivc  view  of  king 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel  This  capital  picture  is  now  at 
God  wood.  And  our  artift  was  feat  for  to  St  James's  by 
George  l.  to  draw  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  from 
which  Smith  fetaped  a mezzotiuto. 

In  1728,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  then  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  who  had  ever  a juft  feofe  of  his  talents  and  abili- 
ties, addrefled  to  him  a poetical  epittlc  “ On  Defigo 
and  Beauty  )"  aud,  forac  years  after,  an  elegant  Latin 
Ode,  both  now  collc&ed  in  his  poems.  Io  the  Cum- 
mer of  1733,  Mr  Highmore  vifited  the  continent,  ia 
company  with  Dr  Pemberton,  Mr  Benjamin  Rubins, 
and  two  other  friends,  chiefly  with  a view  of  feeing  the 
gallery  of  pidure*  belonging  to  the  cletftor  Palatine  at 
DuftcUorp,  collected  by  Rubens,  and  foppofed  the 
heft  in  Europe.  At  Antwerp  alfo  he  had  peculiar 
plcafurc  in  contemplating  the  works  of  his  favourite 
mailer.  In  their  return  they  vifited  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland.  In  1734,  be  made  a like  excurfiott* 
but  alone,  to  Paris,  where  he  received  great  civilities, 
from  biscountrymcn  then  there,  particularly  the  duke  oF 
Kingrton,  Dr  Hickman  (his  tutor),  Robert  Knight* 

Efq;  (the  late  cafhier),  dec.  Here  he  had  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  being  (howu,  by  cardinal  de  Poligoac,  hia 
famous  group  of  antique  ftatnes,  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medcs,  then  juft  brought  from  Rome,  and  fincc  pur- 
chafcd  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  deftroyed  at  Char- 
lottcabourg  in  1760  by  the  Ruffian*,  ia  1741,  he 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  late  prince  and  piinccfo 
of  Wales  for  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  ) as  he  did  fume 
years  after  the  late  queen  of  Denmark  for  that  court. 

The  publication  of  44  Pamela,"  in  1 744,  gave  rifle  to 
a £et  of  paintings  by  Mr  Highmore,  which  were  en- 
graved by  two  French  engsavers,  and  publifhed  by 
fubfeription  in  1745.  In  the  lame  year  he  painted 
the  only  original  uf  the  late  general  Wolfe,  theu  about 
18.  Hia  Pamela  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
and  fricndfhip  of  the  excellent  author  whole  picture 
he  drew,  and  for  whom  he  painted  the  only  original 
of  Dr  Young.  Ia  1750  be  had  the  misfortune  tolafe 
his  wife.  On  the  firft  inftitutioa  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  fculpture,  dec.  in  1753,  be  was  elected  ooe 
of  the  profeffort ; an  honour  which,  on  account  of 
his  many  avocations,  he  de  fired  to  decline.  101734 
be  publifhed  " A critical  examination  uf  thofc  two 
Paintings  [by  RubeniJ  on  the  Cieling  of  the  Ban- 
quet ing-houfe  at  Whitehall,  in  which  Architecture 
ia  introduced,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Perfpc&ivc  ; to* 
gether  with  the  DifculEon  of  a Qucltion  which  ha* 
been  the  Subject  of  Debate  among  Painters;"  print- 
ed in  4to.  In  the  fulutioa  of  this  queiiion,  he  pro- 
ved that  Rubens  and  feveral  other  great  painter* 

WCK  nifljJtffl  ia  tile  pnkiice,  aad  frfr  Kirby  aud  £c- 
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And  in  the  1 7th  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  &c.”  In  the  fame  Higfcnqr*. 

year  he  publilhed,  with  only  his  initials,  ••  J.  H.”  7 — g—  * 
two  fmall  volumes  of  44  Effays,  moral,  religions,  and 
mifcellaneous } with  a Tranflation  in  profe  of  Mr 
Browne’s  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,”  ft levied  from  a large  number  written  at  bis  Ici- 
fure,  at  different  periods  of  life.  •*  As  foch  (fays  l>r 
Hawkcfworth)  they  do  the  author  great  credit*  They 
are  not  excurfions  of  fancy,  but  efforts  of  thought,  and 
indubitable  indications  of  a vigorous  aod  idive  mind.’*  ' 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1 769,  p-287,  he 
communicated  44  A natural  and  obvious  Manner  of 
conllru&ing  Sun-dials,  deduced  from  the  Situation 
and  Motion  of  the  Earth  with  refped  to  the  Suo,’* 
explained  by  a fcheme.  And  in  that  for  1778,  p.  ya6, 
his  remarks  on  colouring,  fuggetted  hy  way  of  a note 
on  the  44  E pi  file  to  an  eminent  Painter,”  will  Ibow 
that  his  talents  were  by  no  means  impaired  at  the  age- 
of  86.  Indeed  he  retained  them  to  the  laft,  and 
had  even  (Length  and  fpirit  Sufficient  to  enable  liim  to 
ride  out  daily  on  horfcback  the  fu  miner  before  he  died. 

A ilrong  ooaftitution,  habitual  temperance,  and  con- 
ftant  attention  to  his  health  in  youth  as  well  as  in  age, 
prolonged  his  life,  and  preferred  his  faculties  to  his 
With  year^  when  he  gradually  ceafcd  to  breathe,  and,, 
as  it  were,  fell  aficep  on  March  3.  1 780.  He  was  in* 
terred  in  the  fouth  aide  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  lea- 
ving one  fon,  Anthony,  educated  in  hit  own  profef* 
fioo  5 and  a daughter,  Sufanna,  mentioned  above. 

His  abilities  as  a painter  appear  in  his  works,  whichi 
will  not  only  be  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
by  their  poderity  ; as  his  tints,  like  thofe  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  inllead  of  being  impaired,  are  improved 
by  time,  which  fomc  of  them  have  now  withilood 
above  60  years.  His  idea  of  beauty,  when  he  iudul- 


Kj^hmore.  Yen!  other  authors  in  the  theory. 

volume  of  the  44  Monthly  Review,”  he  animadverted 
(aaonymoufly)  on  Mr  Kirby’s  on  warrantable  treat- 
ment of  Mr  Ware,  and  detected  and  expofed  his  er- 
rors, even  when  he  exults  in  his  own  fuperior  fcicnce. 
Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr  Highmore  painted, 
in  a large  practice  of  46  years  (of  which  fcvcral  have 
been  engraved),  it  is  impodible  and  ufdeft  to  difeufs 
particulars.  Some  of  the  moll  capital  in  the  hiftoticsl 
branch,  which  was  then  much  left  cultivated  than  it  is 
at  prelent,  (hall  only  be  mentioned,  via.  44  Hagar  and 
lihmael,”  a prefeut  to  the  Foundling-  hofpital : 44  The 
good  Samaritan,”  painted  for  Mr  Shepherd  of  Camp- 
ley  A(h  : 44  The  finding  of  Mofei,”  purchafcd  at  his 
file  by  colonel  (now  general)  Lifter:  44  The  HarLwe 
family,  as  described  in  Clariffa,”  now  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Thomas  Watkinfon  Paykr,  Efqj  at  Heden  in  Kent : 
44  Clariffa,”  the  portrait  mentioned  in  that  work  : 
**  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,”  drawn  by  memory 
from  Rubens  : 44  The  Clementina  of  Grandifon,  and 
the  queen  mother  of  Edward  IV.  with  heT  younger 
fon,  «c.  in  Weft  minder  abbey  the  three  laft  in  the 

poffeffion  of  his  fon. 

In  1761,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Doncombc,  fon  to  one  of  his  okleft  friends, 
be  took  a resolution  of  retiring  from  bufmefs,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  bis  colled  ion  of  pi&ures,  which  he  did  by 
audios,  in  March  1762,  and  foon  after  removed  to  his 
fon  fo- law’s  at  Canterbury,  where  be  palled  the  re- 
mainder of  hit  fife  without  ever  revifiting  the  metro- 
polis. But  though  be  had  laid  down  the  pencil,  he 
never  wanted  employment : fo  adive  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that,  with  a con  ft  i tut  ion  a 1 Row  of  fpiiits, 
and  a rclifh  for  inftrudivc  fociety,  he  was  never  left 
4 alone  than  whrn  alone  i”  and,  befidci  his  profelfion 


al  purfuits  above  mentioned,  to  phiiofophy,  both  na-  g*d  his  fancy,  was  of  the  highclt  kind  ; and  his  know- 
cnral  and  moral,  and  alfo  divinity,  he  laudably  dtdica-  Ldgc  of  peripedive  gave  him  great  advantages  in  fa- 


ted bis  time  and  attention.  No  man  had  more  clear* 
nef#  and  prtcifion  of  ideas,  or  a more  ardent  defire  to 
know  the  truth  ; and,  when  known,  confcientioufly 
to  purfuc  it.  With  ftrong  paflions,  ever  guided  by 
the  ftrideft  virtue,  he  had  a tender,  fufceptible  heart, 
always  open  to  the  diflreffes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  His  capital  work  of 
the  literary  kind  was  his  u Pradiee  and  perfpedive, 
on  the  principles  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor,  flte.”  written 
many  years  before,  but  not  publifhed  till  1 763,  when 
it  was  printed  for  Nourfe,  in  one  vol.  410.  This  not 
only  evinced  his  feientific  knowledge  of  the  fubjed, 
but  removed,  by  its  perfpicuity,  the  only  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  the  fyllcm  of  Dr  Taylor.  It  ac- 
cordingly received,  from  his  friends  and  the  intelligent 
public,  the  applaufet  it  deferred.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lifhed (without  his  name)  44  Observations  on  a 
Pamphlet  intituled,  4 Christianity  not  founded  on 
Argument  in  which,  after  (howiag  that  it  is  a 
continued  irony,  and  lamenting  that  fo  ample  a field 
Ibould  be  offered  the  author  of  k for  the  difptay 
of  his  fophiftry  ? he  gives  up  creeds,  articles,  and  ea- 


rn iiy- pieces,  of  which  he  painted  more  than  any  one  of 
his  time.  He  could  take  a likenefs  by  memory  as 
well  aa  by  a fitting,  as  appears  by  his  pilturc  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  (the  late  emperor),  wfoch  Faber  en- 

Saved  j and  thole  of  king  George  II.  (fo  York-af- 
mbly-room)  \ queen  Caroline,  the  two  Mils  Gun* 
Dings,  Sec.  Like  many  other  great  painters,  fre  had. 
44  a poet  for  his  friend,”  in  the  late  Mr  Browne  j to. 
which  may  be  added  a poem  addrefted  to  him  fo  1 7 26+ 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Buncc,  at  that  time  of  Trinity-halt,. 
Cambridge,  who  fuccccded  Mr  Highmore,  and  io. 
1780  was  vicar  of  St  Stephen’s  near  Canterbury. 

HIGHNESS,  a quality  or  title  of  honour  given, 
to  princes. — The  kiugs  of  England  and  Spain  had 
formerly  no  other  title  but  that  of  bigbntft  / the  firik 
til)  the  time  of  James  1.  and  the  iecond  till  that  of 
Charles  V.  The  petty  princea  of  Italy  began  hrfl  to 
be  complimented  with  the  tide  of  bigbtu/t  in  the  year 
1630.—  1 he  duke  of  Orleans  affumed  the  tide  of  royal: 
htgbntfj  in  the  year  1631,  to  diilinguifh  himfclf  from* 
the  other  princes  of  Fiance. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  late  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the 


tecbifma,  as  out*works  railed  by  fallible  men,  and,  tide  of  royal  btghn/fi,  on  account  of  his  pretenfioos- 
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confining  himfclf  to  the  defence  of  the  gofpcl,  or  ci* 
tadd,  (hows,  that  pore  primitive  Chriiliantty,  though 
affaulted  by  infidels,  will  ever  remain  impregnable. 
His  opinion  of  Rubens  may  be  feen  fo  the  Geode- 
man’s  Magazine  for  1766,  p.  353,  under  the  title  of 

* Keaarkt  ©a  foac  paffage*  ja  ^ Wcbb’i  inquiry 


to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprun. — It  is  (aid  that  duke  only 
took  the  tide  of  royal  highnefs , to  put  himfclf  above  the 
duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  great  dolt ; but 
the  great  duke  afterwards  affumed  the  tide  of  royal 
bigbae/t,  to  pul  hittfdf  on  a level  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy. 
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The  prince  of  Conde  firil  took  the  title  of  mofl  ftrtne 
kigbnrft , leaving  that  of  fimplc  Lighneft  to  the  natural 
princes. 

HILAR1A,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  every 
year  by  the  Roman*  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  the  25  th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybclc  the 
mother  of  the  gods. 

The  hilaria  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp  and 
rvjoicing.  Every  perfon  drcfTcd  himfclf  a * he  pleafed, 
and  took  the  marks  or  badges  of  whatever  dignity  or 
quality  he  had  a fancy  for.  The  ftatuc  of  the  god- 
dels  was  carried  in  proccflion  through  the  ftreets  oi  the 
city,  accompanied  by  multitudes  in  the  moll  fplendid 
attire.  The  day  before  the  fcllival  was  fpent  in  tears 
and  mourning.  Cybele  reprefented  the  earth,  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly 
warmth  of  the  fpring  ; fo  that  this  fudden  tranfition 
from  furrow  to  joy  was  an  emblem  of  the  vicifiitude  of 
the  fcafons,  which  fuccecdcd  one  another. 

The  Romans  took  this  feaft  originally  from  the 
Greeks,  who  called  it  q.  d.  afeenfut ; the  eve 

of  that  day  they  fpent  in  tears  aud  lamentations,  and 
thence  denominated  it  <«,  Jefctnfut. 

Afterwards,  the  Greeks  took  the  name  from 

the  Romans  ; as  appears  from  Photius,  in  his  cxtraA 
of  the  life  of  the  phtlofophcr  Ifidorr. 

Cafaubon  maintains,  that  befide  this  particular  figni- 
fication,  the  word  hilaria  was  alfo  a general  name  for 
any  joyful  or  fcllival  day,  whether  public  or  private 
and  domeftic.  But  Salmalius  does  not  allow  of  this. 

Triftan,  tom.  i.  p.  482,  diltinguilhes  between  hilaria 
and  hilaria:.  The  former,  according  to  him,  were 
public  rejoicings ; and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in 
confcquence  thereof ; or  even  of  any  private  feaft  or 
rejoicing,  as  a marriage,  &c.  The  public  lallcd  fevc- 
ral  days  ; during  which,  all  mourning  and  funeral  ce- 
remonies were  fufpended. 

HILAR IUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriilian 
church,  who  flourilhed  in  the  4th  century.  He  was 
born,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poi&iers,  of  a good 
family  ; who  gave  him  a liberal  education  in  the  Pa- 
gan religion,  and  which  he  did  not  torfake  till  he 
was  arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Poictiers  in  the  year  355,  according  to  Ba- 
ronius  ; and  became  a molt  zealous  champion  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  particularly  againft  the  Arians,  who 
were  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.  He  af- 
femblcd  fevcral  councils  thete,  in  which  the  determi- 
nations of  the  fynodaof  Rimini  and  Srlcucia  were  con- 
demned. He  wrote  a treatife  concerning  fynods;  and 
a famous  work  in  12  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.  He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  *67.  His  works  have  been 
many  times  publilhed  ; but  the  latt  and  bell  edition  of 
them  was  given  by  the  Bcncdi&ines  at  Paris  in  1693. 

IilLARODI,  in  the  ancient  mufic  and  poetry,  a 
fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  fing- 
ing  little  gay  poems  or  fongs,  fomewhat  graver  than 
the  Ionic  pieces,  accompanied  with  fomc  inftrument* 
From  the  ftreeti  they  were  at  lad.  introduced  into 
tra^tdy,  a?  the  niagodi  were  into  comedy.  They 
appeared  drefiVd  in  white,  and  were  crowned  with 
gold.  At  firil  they  woic  (hoes  ; but  afterwards  they 
aflumed  the  crepida,  being  only  a Idle  tied  over  with 
a tlrap. 
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HILARY-term.  Sec  Term. 

H1LDESHEIM,  a fmall  di  lin'd  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  It  lies  between  the  du- 
chies of  Lunenburg  and  Brutifwick;  and  may  be  about 
25  miles  from  rati  to  weft,  and  36  from  north  tofouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Leine  and  Innerfty.  The 
foil  is  fertile  j and  its  principal  places  are  Peine,  Sar- 
lied,  Broggen,  ar.d  Alveld.  ilildelheim,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  is  governed  as  ao  imperial  city.  Its 
hilltop  is  now  elector  of  Cologne. 

Hildesheim,  a ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a Roman -catholic  bilhop's  fee,  whofc 
bi/hop  is  fovercign.  It  is  a free  imperial  city,  tho*  in 
fomc  things  dependent  on  the  bilhop.  It  is  a large 
town,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  ii  divided  into  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New,  which  have  each  their  l'epa- 
rate  council.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Instil,  in  E. 
Long.  10.0.  N.  Lat.  5a.  17. 

HILL,  a term  denoting  any  confiderable  eminence 
on  the  earth’s  furface.  It  is  fometimes  fynonymous 
with  the  word  mountain  ; though  generally  it  denotes 
only  the  letter  eminences,  the  word  mountain  being 
particularly  applied  to  the  very  Urged.  See  Moun- 
tain. 

Hill  (Aaron),  a poet  of  confiderable  eminence, 
the  fon  of  a gentleman  of  Malmefbury -abbey  in  Wilt- 
fhirc  , was  bora  in  1685.  His  father’s  imprudence  having 
cut  off  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  Weftminfter 
fchool  at  14  years  of  age  ; and  embarked  for  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  villi  lord  Paget  the  English  ambalUdor 
there,  who  was  his  diftant  relation.  Lord  Paget  recei- 
ved him  with  furprize  and  plcafure,  provided  him  a tu- 
tor, and  fent  him  to  travel : by  which  opportunity  he 
faw  Egypt,  Palcftinc,  and  a great  part  of  the  call;  and 
returning  home  with  his  noble  patron,  vificed  moll  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1709,  hepub-' 
lillicd  his  firft  poem  intitlcd  Camilla*,  in  honour  of* 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in 
Spain ; and  being  the  fame  year  made  mailer  of 
Drury -lane  theatre,  he  wrote  his  firil  tragedy,  Elfred,  or 
the  fair  Inconftant.  Jn  1710,  he  became  mailer  of  the 
opera- hou fe  in  the  Hay-market , when  he  wrote  an 
opera  called  Rinaldo,  which  met  with  great  fuccefi,  be- 
ing the  firil  that  Mr  Handel  let  to  mufic  after  he  came 
to  England.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Hill,  he  was  a pro- 
jector as  well  as  poet,  and  in  1715  obtained  a patent 
for  extracting  oil  from  beech-nuts ; which  underta- 
king, whether  good  or  bad,  mi  Teamed  after  engaging 
three  years  of  his  attention.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in 
the  firil  attempt  to  fettle  the  colony  of  Georgia;  from 
which  he  never  reaped  any  advantage  : and  in  1 728  he 
made  a journey  into  the  HighUnds  of  Scotland,  on  a 
fcht-me  of  applying  the  woods  there  to  (hip-building  1 
in  which  alfo  he  loll  his  labour.  Mr  Hill  feemsto  have 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  writers  of  his  time, 
except  Sir  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  a Ihort  paper- war, 
occafioncd  by  that  gentleman’s  introducing  him  in 
the  Dunciad,  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  goddtfs  of  Dullnefs,  in  the  following 
lines : 

**  Then  HWifTif  l ; force  VitufVd nut  nf  fight, 

" He  5nwy«up  irftant,  and  returns  to  light; 

•'  He  bear*  no  token  ul  the  fabler  dream*. 

**  And  mounts  far  off  among  the  .swans  of  Hume*  ” 

This,  though  far  the  gentlell  piece  of  fatirc  in  the  whole 

poem. 
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■ Wh.  poem,  and  conveying  at  the  fame  time  an  oblique 
*— “v*——'  Compliment,  routed  Mr  Hill  to  take  fotnr  notice  of  it  ; 

which  he  did  by  a poem  written  during  his  peregrina- 
tion in  the  north,  itititkd,  **  The  progref*  of  wit,  a 
caveat  for  the  ufe  of  an  eminent  writer  jM  which  he 
begins  with  the  fbllowintr  eight  Iinc9*  in  which  Mr 
Pope’s  too  well-known  difpofition  is  elegantly,  yet  very 
feverely  characterized  : 

“ Tuneful  on  th;  ThiO’c*'  frif  Cile, 

" n*e  Ladies  play- th  > r *nd  »he  VI  ife*  p-idc; 

* •*  With  merit  popular,  with  '.•■■It  polite, 

'•  fcify  rhu*  vj.ni,  and  elegant  tbn’ 

DcTiri  g and  defer  Vic,*  other*  praile, 

“ Poor!)  accepts  a Fame  hr  ne’er  repays : 

* Unborn  to  then  ft,  fnwkirjjly  approves: 

Anl  wants  the  fa  il  to  the  worth  he  loves.*' 

The  ffuaiinsh  approve t,  in  the  IlH  couplet,  Mr  Pope 
was  much  affected  by;  and  indeed  through  their  whole 
controverfy  afterwards,  in  which  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Mr  Hrtl  had  much  the  advantage,  Mr 
Pope jfeems  rather  to  exprefs  his  repentance  by  denying 
the  offence,  than  to  vindicate  himfeif  fuppoftug  it  to 
have  been  given.  Befides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill, 
among  many  others,  wrote  one,  called  The  northern  Jiar , 
upon  the  aft  Mtu  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great ; for  which 
he  was  feve^al  years  afterwards  complimented  with  a 
gold  medal  from  the  rmprefs  Catharine,  according  to 
the  Czar's  defire  before  hi*  death.  He  likewife  alter- 
ed fome  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays,  and  t ran  flared  fome  of 
Voltaire’s.  His  lall  production  was  Merope  ; which, 
was  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  Drury-lane  by  Mr  Gar- 
rick. He  died  on  the  Hth  of  February  1749,  as  it 
is  faid,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake  ; and  af- 
ter his  dreeafe  four  volumes  of  his  works  in  profe  and 
verle  were  publifhed  in  o&avo,  and  his  dramatic  works 
in  two  volume*. 

Hit  l (Sir  John),  a voluminous  writer,  was  origi- 
nally bred  an  apothecary;  hut  his  marrying  early,  and 
without  a fortune,  made  him  very  foon  look  round  for 
other  refources  than  his  proftfli  in.  Having,  there- 
fore, in  his  apprrnticefhip,  attended  the  botanical  lec- 
tures of  the  company,  and  being  poffcfled  of  quick  na 
torsi  pattr,  he  foon  made  himfeif  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  parts  of  botany:  from 
whence  being  recommended  to  the  late  ddke  of  Rich- 
mond and  lord  Petre,  he  was  by  them  employed  in  the 
infpe&ton  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gardens. 
A flirted  by  the  liberality  of  thefe  noblemen*  lie  exe- 
cuted a fchrme  of  travelling  over  the  kingdom,  to  col- 
led the  mod  rare  and  uncommon  plants;  which  he  if- 
tershtrd  publifhed  by  fubfeription  : but  after  gveit  re- 
fearchesand  uncommon  induflry.  this  undertaking  turn- 
ed  out  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expiation.  'Fhc 
flage  next  pretented  itftlf,  as  a foil  in  which  "genius 
might  (laud  a chance  of  flourifhing  : but  after  two  dr 
three  unfuccefiful  attempts,  it  was  found  he  had  no 
pretenfions  either  to  the  fock  or  Hufkin  ; which  once 
more  reduced  him  to  his  botanical  purfuits,  and  his 
bufinef*  as  an  apothecary.  At  length,  about  the  year 
1746,*  hetranfUted  from  the  Greek,  a fmall  travjL  writ- 
ten by  Theophraftus,  on  Gems,  which  he*publifhcd  by 
fubfeription;  and  which,  being  well  executed,  procured 
him  friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  by  this, 
he  engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  ami  import  ince. 
The  firil  he  undertook  was  A general  natural  hitfory, 
in  3 vols  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
George  Lewis  Scott,  £fq;  in  furniilii.tg  a Supplement 
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to  Chambers’s  Dictionary.  He  at  the  fame  time  darted 
the  British  Mn/azinc;  and  whife  he  was  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  thefe  and  other  works,  fome  of  which 
feemed  to  claim  the  continued  attention  of  a whole 
life,  he  carried  on  a daily  effay,  under  the  title  of  /«- 
faeli.r  Arrodfl  this  hurry  of  bufmefs,  Mr  Hill  was 
lo  laborious  and  ready  in  all  hi*  undertakings,  and  was 
withal  fo  exsft  an  ccconomift  of  his  time,  that  he  fierce- 
ly ever  miffed  a public  amufement  for  many  years  : 
where,  while  he  relaxed  from  the  fevercr  purfuits  of  llu- 
dy,  he  gleaned  up  articles  of  information  for  his  perio- 
dical works  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  trace  Mr  Hill, 
now  Dr  Hill  (for  he  procured  a diploma  from  the 
college  of  St  Andrew’s),  through  all  his  various  pur- 
fuils  in  life.  A quarrel  he  had  with  the  Royal  So- 
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ciety,  for  being  refufed  as  a member,  which  provoked 
him  to  ridicule  that  learned  body,  in  A review  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  4to,  1 yc  1 ; to- 
gether with  his  over- wiiting  himfeif  upon  all  fubjc&s 
without  referve;  made  him  fink  in  the  cilimation  of  the 
public  nearly  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  had  afeended  He 
found  as  ufual,  however,  refources  in  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  applied  himfeif  to  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain fimpte  medicines  : fuch  as  the  eflcnce  of  water- 
dock,  tin&ure  of  valerian,  balfam  of  honey,  file.  The 
well  known  fimplicity  of  thefe  medicines  made  the 
public  judge  favourably  of  their  effefts,  infomtidh  that 
they  hid  a rapid  fale,  and  once  more  enabled  the  doc- 
tor to  figure  hi  that  ftyle  of  life  ever  fo  congenial  to  his 
inclination  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firll  of 
thefe  medicines,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  carl 
of  Bute,  through  whofe  intereft  he  acquired  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  an  hand- 
forae  faliry  : and  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  an  extraor- 
dinary life,  having,  a little  before  his  death,  faced  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  himfeif  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  inverted  him  with 
one  of  the  orders  of  his  court,  which  title  he  had  not 
the  tiappmefs  of  enjoying  above  two  years.  Jdc  died 
toward  the  clofe  of  the  year  177$. 

HILLEL.  fenior,  of  Babylon,  president  of  the 
fiuihedrim  of  Jerufalem.  He  formed  a celebrated  fchool 
there,  in  which  he  maintained  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews  again  ft  Shamai.  his  colleague,  whofe  difciplrs 
adhered  only  to  the  written  law  ; aud  this  controvrrfy 
gave  rife  to  thr  fcftsof  Pharifees  and  Scribes.  He  was 
likewife  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo 
laboured  much  at  giving  a correct  edition  of  the  fa* 
cred  text  ; and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient 
manuscript  bible,  which  bears  his  name.  He  flou- 
rished about  30  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  a very  advan- 
ced age. 

Hillh.,  the  nafi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jew, 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  Ilakkadofli,  or  the  Saint,  the 
author  of  the  MiAtna,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
compofed  a cycle;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  doc- 
t »rs  of  the  Camara  The  gTeatefl  number  of  the 
Jewiih  writers  attribute  to  him  the  corrcft  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  which  be«r6  the  name  of  Millet,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
There  have  bten  fevtral  other  Jtvrirti  writers  of  the  fame 
name. 

HILLIA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  monogynis 
order,  belonging  to  the  hrxandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofr  of  which  the 
otder  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  hexap bilious ; the  co- 

4.  rolia; 
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tfu'iftn-  rolt  cleft  In  fix  part?,  aijd  very  long;  the  berry  infc-  England  ; and  from  it  50  churches  may  he  feen,  be-  Knd 

rvw*h  r*l0r,  bilocular,  and  poly  (perm out.  fide*  gentlemens  feats.  It  received  great  damage  by  11 

m 1 . HILLSBOROUGH,  a borough,  fair,  and  poft-  afire  Sept.  5.  1728.  Hincvw» 

town,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfler,  HIND,  a female  flag  in  the  third  year  of  its  age.  T *"J 
69  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  it  a fine  feat  .of  the  carl  See  Csarus. 

of  Hillfbomugb.  The  town  is  pleafantiy  fituated  and  IIINDON,  a fmail  town  of  WHtfliirc  in  England* 
almofl  new  built,  in  view  of  Lifburn,  Bctfafl,  and  Car-  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  la  filuated 


rfekfergus  bay  ; the  church  is  magnificent,  having  an 
•elegant  fpire,  as  lofty  as  that  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dub- 
lin, and  feven  painted  windows.  Here  is  an  excel- 
lent ion,  and  a thriving  manufacture  of  muflins.  It 
has  three  fairs,  and  feuds  two  members  to  parliament. 
Tlits  place  gives  title  of  carl  to  the  family  of  Hillf- 
bornugh.  N.  Lat.  54.  30.  W.  Long.  6.  jo. 

H1LUM,  among  butanifts,  denotes  the  eye  of  a 
bean. 

HI  ME  R A (anc.  gcog.),  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily;  ooe  running  northwards  into  the  Tufcan  fca, 
mow  called  Fiume  di  Termini;  and  the  other  fouthwards 
into  the  Lybiao  ; dividing  Sicily  into  two  parts,  be- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  Syracufans  to  the  eaft 
end  Carthaginians  to  the  weft  ( not  rifing  from  the 
fame,  but  from  different  fpringa. 

Himera  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  Sicily,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Himera,  which  ran  northwards,  on  its 
left  or  weft  fide  : A colony  of  ZancU  : afterwards  de- 
ll rcyed  by  the  Carthaginians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

HIMERENSES  Thermae  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  Himera  which  runs  to 
the  north.  After  the  deft  ru£t  ion  of  the  town  of  Hi- 
mera by  the  Carthaginians,  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  aa 
remained,  fettled  in  the  fame  territory,  not  far  from 
the  ancient  town.  Now  Termini.  Made  a Roman  co- 
lony by  Auguftua. 

HIN,  a Hebrew  meafurc  of  capacity  for  things  li- 
quid, containing  the  fixtb  part  of  an  ephah,  or  one 
gallon  two  pints  Eagltlh  meafurc. 

HINCKLEY,  a market-town  of  Leiccftcifhire, 
built  on  a rifing  ground,  nearly  on  the  borders  of  Lei- 
cc Act fni re,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Roman 
Watling-flreet  road.  It  is  diflant  from  Coventry  and 
Lciccfttr  15  miles  each,  and  102  from  London.  It 
has  been  much  larger  than  it  ia  at  prefent,  the  back 
lanes  between  the  orchards  having  evidently  been  fbreets 
originally,  and  the  traces  of  the  town-wall  and  ditch 
are  in  many  places  yet  vifibk.  There  arc  veftiges  of 
two  Roman  works,  vix.  the  mount  near  the  river,  and 
the  ruins  of  a bath  near  St  Nicholas  church,  where 
tcflVlatcd  pavements  have  been  dug  up.  The  Jcwery 
wall  is  faid  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
caftle  was  inhabited  by  Jobo  of  Gauot ; but  is  now  no 
more,  the  feite  being  converted  into  garden  ground, 
the  caillc-hill  confiderably  lowered,  and  a gentleman's 
houfe  erefled  on  the  fpot  rn  t 770.  The  flecplc  of  the 
prefent  church  was  built  with  fome  of  the  Hones  of 
the  caftle.  The  town  is  now  divided  into  the  borough, 
and  the  bond  without  the  liberties.  It  has  a good 
market  on  Mondays,  and  a fair  io  Auguft.  The  chief 
manufa&urc  is  flocking*  and  fine  ale.  The  town  is 
faid  to  contain  about  750  houfe s.  There  are  two 
churches,  one  chapel,  and  a place  of  worfhip  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  befides  four  meeting-houfts.  The 
church  is  a neat  large  old  ftrudure  with  a modern 
tower  and  a fpire,  the  body  of  it  was  built  in  the  13th 
century,  and  near  it  arc  three  mineral  fprings.  This 
town  is  faid  to  be  tbe  middle  and  bigheft  ground  in 
N°  153. 
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HINDOOS,  or  Gentoos,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  India  known  by  the  name  of  ffhiJo/lja  or  the 
AfeguPs  empire , who  profefs  the  religion  of  the  Bra- 
tmns,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient Gymnofophifts  of  Ethiopia. 

From  the  carlieft  period  of  hiftory  thefc  people  feem 
to  have  maintained  the  fame  religion,  laws,  and  cuf- 
torm,  which  they  do  at  this  day  : arid  indeed  they  and 
the  Cbincfe  arc  examples  of  perfevcrance  in  ihcfe  re-  r 
facets  altogether  unknown  in  the  weftern  world.  In  Their  divi*. 
the  time  of  Diodotus  Siculus  they  are  faid  to  have 
been  divided  into  feven  cafls  or  tribes ; but  the  inter-  ** 
courfe  betwixt  Europe  and  India  was  in  his  thne  fo 
fmail,  that  we  may  well  fuppofc  the  hiftorian  to  have 
been  miflaken,  and  that  the  fame  tenacity  for  which 
they  are  fo  remarkable  in  other  rcfpc&s  has  manifefted 
itfclf  alfo  in  this.  At  prefent  they  are  divided  only 
into  four  tribes  1 !•  The  Bramin  ; 2.  The  Khatry  ; 

3.  The  Bhyfe  ; and,  '4.  The  Soodcra.  All  thefe  have 
diflinft  and  frparate  offices,  and  cannot,  according  to 
their  laws,  intermingle  with  each  other  ; but  for  cer- 
tain offences  they  arc  fubjed  to  the  lofs  of  their  caft* 
which  is  reckoned  the  liigheft  punifliment  they  can 
fuffer  ; and  hcoce  is  formed  a kind  of  fifth  caft  named 
Parian  on  the  coaii  of  Coromandel,  but  in  the  Shan- 
ferit  or  facrcd  language  C band  alas.  Thefc  arc  c deem- 
ed the  dregs  cf  the  people,  and  are  never  employed 
but  in  tbe  meaoeft  offices.  There  is  befides  a general 
divifion  which  pervades  the  four  cafts  indiferiminately ; 
and  which  is  taken  from  the  worfhip  of  their  gods 
Vijbncu  and  Shetvesh  ; the  worihippers  of  the  former 
being  named  Vyhmu'bukht ; of  the  latter,  Sbeevab* 
bukbt . 

Of  thefe  four  cafls  the  bramins  are  accounted  the 
foremoft  in  every  refped  ; and  all  the  laws  have  fuch 
an  evident  partiality  towards  them,  as  cannot  but  in- 
duce us  to  fuppofc  that  they  have  had  tbe  principal 
hand  in  framing  them.  They  are  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  alTurac  the  fovereignty  ; the  religious  cere- 
monies and  tbe  inftru&ion  of  tbe  people  being  their 
peculiar  province.  They  alone  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Veda  or  facrcd  books ; the  Khatrks , or  caft  neat  in 
dignity,  being  only  allowed  to  hear  them  read ; while 
tbe  other  two  can  only  rkad  the  Saflreu  or  commenta- 
ries upon  them.  As  foe  the  poor  Chandalas,  they 
dare  not  enter  a temple,  or  be  prefent  at  any  religious 
ceremony. 

In  point  of  precedency  the  bramins  claim  a fupe- 
riority  even  to  the  princes ; the  latter  bring  chofcn 
out  of  the  Khatry  or  fecond  caft.  A rajah  will  receive 
with  refpedt  the  food  that  is  prepared  by  a brahman, 
but  the  latter  will  eat  nothing  that  has  beta  prepared 
by  any  member  of  an  inferior  caft.  The  punifliment 
of  a bramin  for  any  crime  iv  much  milder  than  if  be 
had  belonged  to  another  tribe;  and  the  gTeatcft  crime 
that  can  be  committed  is  tbe  murder  of  a bramin. 

No  magiftratc  mull  def.rt  tbe  death  of  one  of  thefc  flo- 
ored perfons,  or  cut  off  one  of  his  limbs.  They  muft 
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Hindoos  be  readily  admitted  into  the  prcfencc  even  of  princes 
" whenever  they  pita  ft : when  pafTengers  in  a boat,  they 
mud  be  the  firft  to  enter  and  to  go  out ; and  the  wa- 
terman mud  bcfidcs  cany'  them  for  nothing ; every 
one  who  meets  them  on  the  road  being  like  wife  obli- 
ged to  give  place  to  them. 

All  the  priefts  are  chofen  from  among  this  order, 
fuch  as  arc  not  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  function  be- 
iag  employed  as  fccretarict  and  accountants.  Thefc 
can  never  afterwards  become  pried*,  but  continue  to 
be  greatly  reverenced  by  the  other  cads. 

The  Khatry  or  fccond  cad  are  thofe  from  among 
whom  the  fovcrcigns  arc  chofcn. — The  Bhyfe  or  Ba- 
nians, who  conditute  the  third  cad,  have  the  charge 
of  commercial  affairs ; and  the  Soodcra,  or  fourth  call, 
the  mod  numerous  of  all,  comprehend  the  labourers 
and  artifan*.  Thefc  lad  are  divided  into  as  many 
claflcs  as  there  arc  followers  of  different  arts ; all  the 
children  being  invariably  brought  up  to  the  profeflion 
of  their  fathers,  and  it  being  abfolutely  unlawful  for 
them  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 

No  Hindoo  is  allowed  to  quit  the  cad  in  which  he 
was  born  upon  any  account.  All  of  them  are  very 
fcrupulous  with  regard  to  their  diet ; but  the  bra- 
mins  much  more  fo  than  any  of  the  red.  They  cat 
no  flefh,  nor  died  blood  ; which  we  are  informed  by 
Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  was  the  cafe 
in  their  time.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  other 
vegetables,  dreffed  with  ghee  (a  kind  of  butter  melted 
and  refined  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being  kept  for  a long 
time),  and  feafoned  with  ginger  and  other  fpices. 
The  food  which  they  mod  dicem,  however,  is  milk 
as  coming  from  the  cow  ; an  animal  for  which  they 
have  the  mod  extravagant  veneration,  infomuch  that 
it  is  enafted  in  the  code  of  Gcntoo  laws,  that  any  one 
who  exacts  labour  from  a bullock  that  is  hungry  or 
thirfty,  or  that  fhall  oblige  him  to  labour  when  fa- 
tigued or  out  of  feafon,  is  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  ma- 
gi  A rates.  The  other  cads,  though  left  rigid,  abftain 
very  rcligioufly  from  what  it  forbidden  them ; nor  will 
they  eat  any  thing  provided  by  a perfon  of  an  inferior 
cad,  or  by  one  of  a different  religion.  Though  they 
may  eat  forne  kinds  of  flefh  and  fiffi,  yet  it  is  counted  a 
virtue  to  abdain  from  them  all.  None  of  them  are  al- 
lowed to  tafle  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind.  Quin- 
tus Curtius  indeed  mentions  a fort  of  wine  made  ulc  of 
• by  the  Indians  in  his  time;  but  thia  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  other  than  toddy,  or  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  cocoa  nut.  This  when  fermented  affords  a fpirit 
of  a very  unwholefome  quality;  but  it  is  drunk  only  by 
the  Chandalas  and  the  lower  clafs  of  Europeans  in  the 
couotry.  So  cacccdingly  bigotted  and  fuperditious 
are  they  in  their  abfurd  maxiins  with  regard  to  meat 
and  drink,  that  fome  Seapoya  in  a Brilifh  (hip  having 
expended  all  the  water  appropriated  to  their  ufe, 
would  have  fuifered  thcmfclvcs  to  periih  for  thiift  ra- 
ther than  tafle  a drop  of  that  which  was  ufed  by  the 
fhip's  company. 

•f  the  rc  L The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  by  which  thefc  maxims 
iw  of  the  arc  inculcated,  and  by  which  they  arc  made  to  differ  fo 
Huuicoi  much  from  other  rations,  is  contained  in  certain  books 
named  I’rda,  l^edami , or  Bcds%  written  in  a language 
called  Shanfcritt  which  is  now  known  only  to  the  learn- 
ed among  them.  The  books  are  fuppofed  to  have, 
been  the  work  not  of  the  fupreme  God  himfelf,  but  of 
Vot.  VIII.  Part  IE 
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an  inferior  deity  named  Btimha.  They  inform  us,  that  Hindoo*. 
Brama,or  Brahma,  the  fupreme  God, having  created  the  » IB  4 
world  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  formed  a female  dei- 
ty named  Bawaney,  who  in  an  enthufiafm  of  joy  and 
praife  brought  forth  three  eggs.  From  thefe  were 
produced  three  male  deities,  named  Brimbat  Vi/bnout 
and  Sheevah.  Brimha  wa*  endowed  with  the  power 
of  creating  the  things  of  thia  world,  Vifhnou  with 
that  of  chcrifhing  them,  and  Sheevah  with  that  of  re- 
ftraining  and  correfting  them.  Thus  Brimha  became 
the  creator  of  man  ; and  in  this  character  he  formed 
the  four  calls  from  different  parts  of  his  own  body, 
the  Bramina  from  hia  mouth,  the  Khatry  from  his 
arms,  the  Banians  from  bis  belly  and  thighs,  and  the 
Soodera  from  his  feet.  Hence,  fay  they,  thefe  four 
different  calls  derive  the  different  offices  affigned  them ; 
the  Bramins  to  teach;  the  Khatry  to  defend  and  go- 
vern ; the  Banians  to  enrich  by  commerce  and  agri- 
culture ; and  the  Soodera  to  labour,  ferve,  and  obey. 

Brama  lumfelf  endowed  mankind  with  paflions,  and  un- 
demanding to  regulate  them;  while  Brimha,  having 
created  the  inferior  beings,  proceeded  to  write  the 
Vcdann,  and  delivered  them  to  be  read  and  explained 
by  the  bramins. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  though  involved  in  fu- 
perftition  and  idolatry,  Terms  to  be  originally  pure ) 
inculcating  the  belief  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Be- 
ing ; their  fubordinate  deities  Brimha,  Vilhnoti,  and 
Sheevah,  being  only  representative*  of  tbe  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  power,  of  the  fupreme  God  Brama. 

All  created  things  they  fuppofe  to  be  types  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Brama,  whom  they  call  the  principle  of  truth , 
the  fyirit  of  U’flom,  and  the  fupreme  being  ; fo  that  it  is 
probable  that  all  their  idols  were  at  firfl  only  defigned 
to  reprefent  thefe  attributes.  j 

There  are  a variety  of  feels  among  the  Hindoos : Different 
two  great  dafTes  we  have  mentioned  already,  via.  the^c^**» 
worfhippers  of  Vilhnou  and  thofe  of  Sheevah  ; and 
thefe  diftinguifh  themfclves,  the  former  by  painting 
their  faces  with  an  horizontal  line,  the  latter  by  a per- 
pendicular one.  There  is,  however,  very  little  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  religion  between  thefe  or  any  other 
Hindoo  lefts.  All  of  them  believe  in  the  immoitality 
of  the  foul,  a ftatc  of  future  rewards  and  punifhmenU, 
and  tranfmigration.  Charity  and  hofpitality  arc  in- 
culcated in  the  flrongcfl  manner,  and  cxill  among  them 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice.  “ Hofpitality 
(fay  they)  is  commanded  to  be  exi  rcifed  even  towards 
an  enemy,  when  be  comcth  into  thine  houfc;  the  tree 
doth  not  withdraw  it*  fhade  even  from  the  wood-cut- 
ter. Good  men  extend  their  charity  even  to  the  vilctl 
animals.  The  moon  doth  not  with-hold  her  light  even 
from  the  Char.dala,”  Thefe'  pure  doctrines,  however, 
are  intermixed  with  fome  of  the  vile  A and  moil  abfaul 
fuperitilions  ; and  along  with  the  true  God  they  wor- 
fhip  a number  of  inferior  ones,  of  whom  the  principal 
arc : 

l.  Bavtaney , the  mother  of  the  gods,  already  meu-  *fr,*rt  0j 
tinned,  and  fuperior  to  all  but  Brama  himfelf;  but  all  their  prin- 
the  other  goddcfTes  arc  reckoned  inferior  to  their  gods  eipal  4er- 
or  lords. 

a.  Brimha , in  the  Shanfcrit  language  fa  id  to  mean 
M the  wifdom  of  God  ;”  and  who  is  iupofed  to  fly  on 
the  wings  of  the  hanfe  or  flamingo  ; an  image  of  which 
is  conftantly  kept  near  that  of  the  god  in  the  temple 
3 S whe  c 
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H»rdo*i.  where  be  is  worihipped.  He  has  a crown  on  hit  head,  of  its  mouths  iffuei  a forked  tongue,  as  threatening  Hindoo*. 

and  is  reprefcnted  with  four  hands.  In  one  of  thefe  dcftruftion  to  thofcwho  fltould  dare  to  approach.  * '* 

he  holds  a feeptre,  in  another  the  facred  books  or  Ve-  5.  Sbetvab  is  reprefcnted  under  a human  form, 
dam,  in  the  third  a ring  or  circle  as  the  emblem  of  though  frequently  varied,  as  is  alfo  his  name ; but  he 

eternity,  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  a Hiding  and  pro-  is  moil  frequently  called  Sbetvab  and  Mabadeg.  In 

tearing  his  winks.  his  deftroying  character  he  is  reprefcnted  as  a man 

3.  Serafwotcj,  the  goddefs  or  wife  of  Brimha,  pre-  with  a fierce  look,  with  a ftiake  twilled  round  his 


fides  over  mu  lie,  harmony,  eloquence,  and  invention. 
She  ts  alfo  faid  to  he  the  tnventrefs  of  the  letters  called 
Dtvanagry,  by  which  the  divine  will  was  firll  promul- 
gated among  mankind.  In  the  argument  of  an  hymn 


neck.  He  is  thought  to  prclide  over  good  and  evil 
fortune,  in  token  of  which  he  is  teprefented  with  a 
crefcent  on  his  head*  He  rides  upon  an  ox. 

6.  Vikrama,  the  god  of  vtftory,  is  faid  to  have  had 


addrefled  to  this  goddefs,  flic  is  fuppofed  to  have  a a particular  kind  of  facrifice  offered  to  him,  fomewhat 


number  of  inferior  deities  afting  in  fubmdiuation  to 
her.  Thefe  are  called  Rag**  and  prefide  over  each 
mode,  and  likewife  over  each  of  the  feafons.  Thefe 
fcafons  in  Hindoftan  sue  fix  in  number;  viz.  t.  The 
Seefar,  or  dewy  feafon.  2 Hermat,  or  the  cold  frsi- 
fon.  3.  Vafant,  the  mild  feafon  or  fpring.  4.  Grefth - 
ma,  or  the  hot  feafon.  3.  Varfa , the  rainy  feafon. 
6.  Sarat , the  breaking  up  or  end  of  the  rains. 

The  Rags,  in  their  mufical  capacity,  are  accompa- 
nied each  with  five  Ragnies,  a kind  of  female  deities  or 
nymphs  of  harmony.  Each  of  thefe  has  eight  Ions  or 
grnit ; and  a diftinft  feafon  is  appointed  for  the  malic 
of  each  tag,  during  which  only  it  can  be  fung  or  play- 
ed ; and  this  at  diftinft  and  llatcd  hours  of  the  day  or 


like  the  fcape-goat  of  the  Jew*,  viz.  by  letting  a Ijorfc 
loofc  in  the  forcll,  and  n«>t  employing  him  again. 

7.  Tam  Rajah,  or  D<trhim  Rajah,  is  reprefcnted  as 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions, 
in  a manner  iimdnr  to  the  Minos  and  Plato  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  He  is  the  fon  of  Sour,  “ the  fun,”  by 
Bifsolama  daughter  of  the  great  architeft  of  the  hea- 
venly manfions,  and  patron  of  artificers.  He  ride* 
upon  a buffalo,  with  a feeptre  in  his  hand,  having  two 
alfillantB,  C biter  and  Gopt ; the  former  of  whom  re- 
ports the  good,  and  the  latter  the  bad  aftions  of  men. 
Thefe  are  attended  by  two  genii,  who  watch  every  in- 
dividual of  the  hu’uan  race  ; Chiter’s  fpy  being  on 
the  right,  and  Gopt’s  on  the  left.  The  fouls  of 


night.  A fete  nth  mode  of  mufic  belonging  to  Deipee , dcceafcd  perfons  arc  carried  by  the  'JamHauU  or  raef- 
or  Cupid  the  inflamer,  is  faid  once  to  have  exifled,  but  fengers  of  death  into  the  pretence  of  Durham,  where 
now  to  be  loll ; and  a muiician,  who  attempted  to  re-  his  actions  are  iuftnntly  proclaimed,  and  fentcnce  paf- 
flore  it,  to  have  been  continued  with  fire  from  heaven.  fed  accordingly.  The  infernal  manfions  are  named  by 
4.  Vijhnou,  the  moil  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian  the  Hindoos  Narekba , and  are  divided  into  a great 
deities,  is  fuppofed  to  fly  or  ride  on  the  garoora,  a number  of  places,  according  to  the  degrees  of  puniih- 
kind  of  large  brown  kite,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in  mrnt  to  be  endured  by  the  criminal  ; but  eternal  pu- 
tlie  neighbourhood  j and  on  which  Viflinou  is  fome-  mfhmcnt  for  any  offence  is  fuppofed  to  be  inconfiftent 
limes  repreftnted  as  fitting;  though  at  others  he  is  with  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Instead  of  this,  the  Hin- 
reprefented  on  a ferpent  with  a great  number  of  diffc-  dooa  fuppofe,  that  after  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  have 
rent  heads.  At  fome  of  his  temples  the  bramins  been  punifhed  long  enough  in  Narckha,  they  are  fent 


accuftom  all  the  birds  they  can  find,  of  the  fpccies 
above  mentioned,  to  come  and  be  fed  ; calling  them 
by  linking  upon  a brafs  plate.  This  deity  is  faid  to 
have  had  ten  different  incarnations  to  dellroy  the  giants 


back  into  the  world  to  animate  other  bodies  either  of 
men  or  bcalls,  according  to  circumflanccs.  Thole 
who  hive  lived  a life  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  arc 
likewife  fent  back  to  this  world  ; and  thefe  trials  and 


with  which  the  earth  was  i nfc  (led  ; and  in  thefe  he  is  trail  (migrations  are  repeated  till  they  be  thoroughly 
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reprefcnted  in  as  many  different  figures,  all  of  which 
arc  to  the  laft  degree  fantallic  and  monftruus.  His 
common  form  is  that  of  a man  with  four  hands,  and  a 
number  of  heads  fet  round  in  a circle,  fuppofed  to  be 
emblems  of  omnifcience  and  omnipotence.  In  his  firll 
incarnation  he  is  reprefcnted  as  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a lilh,  with  fevtral  hands  containing  fwords, 
fee.  In  another  he  has  the  head  of  a boar  with  non- 
ftruus  tufks,  bearing  a city  in  the  air.  and  Hands  upon 
a vanquilhed  giant  with  horns  on  his  head.  In  others 
of  his  incarnations,  he  has  the  head  of  a boric  or  other 
animals,  with  a great  number  of  arms  brandishing 
fwords,  &c. 

In  fome  part*  of  his  charaftcr  this  deity  is  repre- 
fented  not  as  a deftroyer,  but  a preferver  of  mankind ; 
and  he  is  then  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hary. 
Bilhop  Wilkins  deferihrs  an  image  of  him  in  this  cha 
rafter  at  a place  nimvd^rAon  yarry, a fmall  rocky  ifiand 
of  the  Ganges  in  tbeprovincc  of  Bahar.  This  image  U 
of  a gigantic  fixe,  recumbent  on  a coiled  ferpent, 
whofe  numerous  heads  are  twilled  by  the  artift  into  a 


purged  of  all  inclination  to  fin.  But  as  for  thofc  holy 
men  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  piety  and  devotion, 
they  are  inftantly  conveyed  by  the  genii  ro  the  man- 
fions  of  cclellial  blifs,  where  they  are  abforbed  into  the 
univcrfal  fpirit  \ a ftatc  according  to  every  idea  wc 
can  form  equivalent  to  annihilation  ! 

8.  Krijbtn  and  the  nine  Gopia,  among  the  Hindoos, 
conefpund  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufei  of  the 
Greeks.  This  deity  is  reprefcnted  as  a young  man 
fometimes  playing  on  a flute.  He  has  a variety  of 
names,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a very  amorous  com- 
plexion, having  once  relided  in  a diftrift  named  Birge9 
where  he  embraced  almoil  all  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try. From  his  refidcnce  here,  or  from  thefe  amorous 
exploits,  he  is  fometimes  called  Birgc-put. 

9.  Kama deva,  the  god  of  love,  is  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Maya,  or  the  general  attraftive  power  ; married  t<* 
Retty,  or  Ajfedion.  He  is  reprefcnted  as  a beautiful 
youth,  fometimes  converting  with  his  mother  or  con- 
fort  in  his  temples  or  gardens;  at  other  times  riding 
on  a parrot  by  moonlight:  And  Mr  Forfter  informs  us. 


kind  of  canopy  over  the  flee  ping  god,  and  from  each-  that  on  the  taking  of  Tanjorc  by  the  Enghih,  a cu- 
rious 
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Hindoo*,  rioua  pi&ure  wu  found,  reprefenting  him  riding  on 
an  elephant,  the  body  of  which  was  compofed  of  lev 1 11 
young  women  twilled  together  in  fuch  a manner  an  to 
represent  that  enormous  animal.  This  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a device  of  a fimilar  nature  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  placed  their  Em  upon  a lion  ; thus  intimating, 
that  love  is  capable  of  taming  the  fierce!!  of  animals. 
The  bow  of  this  deity  is  faid  to  be  of  fugar  cane  or 
of JJo*verjt  and  the  iliing  of  be a : he  has  live  arrows, 
each  of  them  tipped  with  an  Indian  bloffbm  of  an 
beating  nature.  His  enfign  is  a fifh  on  a red  ground, 
carried  by  the  forcmolt  of  his  attendant  nymphs  or 
dancing  eirls. 

10.  l.inyam%  corrcfponding  to  the  Priapus  or  Phal- 
lus of  the  ancients,  in  worlhippcd  by  the  Hindoos  in 
order  to  obtain  fecundity.  This  deity  in  adored  the 
more  fervently,  as  they  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  certain  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  which 
they  imagine  will  mitigate  their  punifhment  in  the 
neat  world.  The  devotees  of  the  god  go  naked,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  fandified  perfons,  that  women 
may  approach  them  without  any  danger.  They  vow 
perpetual  chaflity  ; and  death  is  the  confcqucnce  of  a 
breach  of  their  vow.  Hu/bands  whofe  wives  are  bar- 
ren invite  them  to  their  hnufes,  where  certain  cere- 
monies, generally  thought  to  be  effectual,  art  per- 
formed. 

Be  1'iilri  thefe,  there  are  a number  of  other  gods 
whofe  character  is  lefs  eminent,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  acquainted,  nor  are  the  Hindoos  themfelves 
perhaps,  with  the  particular  rank  which  each  deity 
carries  with  refpett  to  another.  Some  of  thefe  dei- 
ties arc,  11.  Nored,  the  fon  of  Brimha,  and  inventor 
of  a fretted  in  ft  rum  rut  named  Vene.  12.  JLecbemyt 
the  goddefs  of  plenty,  and  wife  of  Vifhnou.  13.  Go%u~ 
ry%  A'ttly,  from  K*la  44  time  the  wife  of  Sheevah, 
and  goddefs  of  deftrudion.  14.  Parvomi,  the  god  of 
the  leas  and  waters,  ruling  on  a crocodile.  15.  Vayoo% 
the  god  of  the  winds,  riding  on  an  antelope  with  a 
fabre  in  his  hand.  r 6.  sfgnes,  the  god  of  tire,  riding 
^on  a ram.  17.  Vafoodka%  a goddefs  reprefenting  the 
earth.  18.  Pakrctty , or  nature,  reprefented  by  a beau- 
tiful young  woman.  19.  Sour  or  Sluri,  the  fun  ; call- 
ed alio  the  king  of  the  liars  and  planets,  reprefented 
as  lining  in  a chariot  drawn  by  one  hcirfc,  fometimes 
with  feven  and  fometimes  with  twelve  heads,  to. 
Sangia,  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  wife  of  the 
fun.  2 1 • Cbandava,  the  moon,  in  a chariot  drawn  by 
antelopes,  and  holding  a rabbit  in  her  right  hand. 
2 r.  Vretkafpaty%  the  god  of  learning,  attended  by  beau- 
tiful young  nymphs  named  Vtedyadharet , or  pro  ft  (Tors 
of  fcience.  23.  Gann,  the  god  of  prudence  and  poli- 
cy, worlhippcd  before  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  of 
confcqucnce.  J4.  fume,  reprefented  by  a ferpent  with 
a great  number  of  tongues;  and  known  by  fcvcral 
names.  25.  l)arma  drva,  the  god  of  virtue,  fome- 
times reprefented  by  a white  bull  26.  Virfavana  or 
CoHutir , the  god  of  riches,  reprefented  by  a man  riding 
on  a w hite  hoi  ft.  27.  Dban  twanUtryi  the  god  of  me- 
dicine. 

Thcix  dc-  Befidcs  thefe  fupremc  deities,  the  Hindoos  have  a 

Kigods.  number  of  demigods,  who  arc  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  in  fhort  the  whole 
world  ; fo  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town, 
fdlagt,  &c*  has  one  of  thefe  tutelar  deities,  as  was  the 


cafe  among  the  weftem  heathens.  By  nature  thefe  Hraduwt, 
demigods  are  fubjc&  to  death,  but  are  fuppofed  to  * *■ 

obtain  immortality  by  the  ufc  of  a certain  drink  named 
Amrut.  Their  exploits  in  many  inilances  referable 
thufc  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  The  feus,  See.  and  in  a 
beautiful  epic  poem  named  Raneyon,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  wars  of  Rain,  one  of  the  demigods,  with 
Ravana  tyrant  of  Ceylon.  f 

All  theft  deities  are  worlhippcd,  as  in  other  coun-  Manner  of 
tries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  failing,  prayers,  and  wot  (hip, 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour.  They 
pray  thrice  a day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  call.  They  ufc  many 
ablutions,  and,  like  the  Pharifees  of  old,  they  always 
walh  before  meals.  Running  water  isalwap  preferred 
for  this  purpofe  to  fuch  as  ftagnates.  Fruits,  flowers, 
incenfe,  and  money,  arc  offered  in  facrifice  to  their 
idols ; but  for  the  dead  they  offer  a kind  of  cake  na- 
med Peendu  { and  offerings  of  this  kind  always  take 
place  on  tkg  day  of  the  full  moon.  Nothing  fangui- 
nary  is  known  in  the  worlhip  of  the  Hindoos  at  pre- 
fent,  though  theie  is  a tradition  that  it  was  formerly 
of  this  kind  ; nay,  (hat  even  huaian  fj orifices  were 
made  ufc  of:  but  if  fuch  a cuftom  ever  did  exill,  it 
muff  have  been  at  a very  diftant  period.  Their  facred 
writings  indeed  make  mention  of  bloody  facrificcs  of 
various  kinds,  not  excepting  even  thofc  of  the  human 
race ; but  fo  many  peculiarities  are  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  proper  victims,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fiblc  to  find  them.  The  only  inftance  of  bloody  facri- 
ficcs we  find  on  record  among  the  Hindoos  is  that  of 
the  bnflalo  to  Bawancy,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  two  kinds  of  wor- 
lhip, diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  worlhip  of  the 
irrvifible  Gcd  and  of  idols.  The  worfhipper*  of  the  in- 
vilible  God  are,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  deifts : the  idolater* 
perform  many  ablurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too 
tedious  to  mention,  all  of  which  arc  conducted  by  a 
bramin  ; and  during  the  performance  of  thefe  rite*, 
the  dancing  women  occafionally  perform  in  the  court, 
finging  the  praifes  of  the  Deity  in  concert  with  various 
instruments.  All  the  Hindoos  feem  to  worlhip  the 
fire;  at  leaft  they  certainly  pay  a great  veneration  to 
it.  Bilhop  Wilkins  informs  us,  that  they  are  enjoined 
to  light  up  a fire  at  certain  times,  which  mud  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fri£lion  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a par- 
ticular kind  1 and  the  fire  thui  produced  is  made  ufe 
of  for  confuming  their  Sacrifices,  burning  the  dead,  and 
to  the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 

Great  numbers  of  devotees  are  to  be  met  with  every  Their  4+ 
where  through  Hindoftao.  Every  call  is  allowed  to  voices, 
aflame  this  way  of  life  excepting  the  ChandaUhs,  who 
are  excluded.  Thofc  held  moll  in  clleem  arc  named 
Seniajet  and  fogeys . The  former  are  allowed  no  other 
clothing  but  what  fufGces  foi  covering  their  nakednefs, 
nor  have  they  any  worldly  goods  befides  a pitcher  and 
fU£f ; but  though  they  arc  ftriclly  enjoined  to  medi- 
tate on  the  truths  contained  in  the  facrcd  writings, 
they  are  cxprcfsly  foibiden  to  argue  about  them.  They 
mull  cat  but  once  a day,  and  that  very  fparingly,  of 
rice  or  other  vegetables;  they  muft  alfo  fhovr  the  moft 
perfedi  indifference  about  hunger,  third,  heat,  cold, 
or  any  thing  whatever  relative  to  this  world  ; looking 
forward  witn  continual  defirc  to  the  reparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body.  Should  any  of  them  fail  in  this 
3 S 2 «x- 
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H3n<Jo««  extravagant  felf-  denial,  he  is  rendered  fo  much  more  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  intended  bufbind  makes  a 
criminal  by  the  attempt,  as  he  negle&ed  the  duties  of  prefenttothe  father  of  his  bride.  Neverthelefs,  in  many 
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ordinary  life  for  thofe  of  aaother  which  he  was  not 
able  to  accomplifh.  The  Yogeys  are  bound  to  much 
the  fame  rules,  and  both  fubject  themfelves  to  the 
mod  extravagant  penances.  Some  will  keep  their 
arms  conftantly  ftretcbtd  over  their  heads  till  they 
become  quite  withered  and  incapable  of  motion  ; 
others  keep  them  cioHcd  over  their  bread  during  life  ; 
while  others,  by  keeping  their  hands  conllantly  fliut, 
have  them  quite  pierced  through  by  the  growth  of 
their  nails.  Some  chain  themlelves  to  tree*  or  parti- 
cular fpots  of  ground,  which  tliey  never  quit  ; others 
refolve  never  to  lie  down,  but  deep  leaning  againft  a 
tree  : but  the  moft  curious  penance  perhaps  on  record 
in  that  of  a Yogcy,  who  meafured  the  distance  between 
Benares  arid  Juggernaut  with  the  length  of  his  body, 
lying  down  and  riling  alternately.  Many  of  thefc  en- 
thuiialls  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of  the  cha- 
tints  of  Vithnou  or  fiheevah,  which  are,  fometimes 
brought  forth  in  prorrflion  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  a 
temple,  and  drawn  by  fcvcral  hundreds  of  men.  Thus 
the  wretched  devotees  are  in  an  inflant  ctuihed  to 
pieces.  Others  devote  themfelves  to  the  flames,  in 
order  to  ftiow  their  regard  to  fome  of  their  idols,  or 
. to  appeafe  the  wrath  ol  one  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be 
offended. 

A certain  fet  of  devotees  arc  named  PanJara-nt ; and 
another  on  the  coal!  of  Coromandel  are  named  Cary - 
Patra  PatuLirams . The  former  rub  themfelves  all  over 
with  cow-dung,  running  about  the  country  finging 
the  praifes  of  the  god  Sheevah  whom  they  wormip. 
The  latter  go  about  atking  charity  at  doors  by  ftriking 
their  hand*  together,  for  they  never  fpeak.  They 
accept  of  nothing  but  rice;  and  when  they  have  got  as 
much  as  will  fatisfy  their  hunger,  never  give  them- 
fclvcs  any  trouble  about  more,  but  pafs  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  the  (hade,  in  a (late  of  fuch  fupinc  indo- 
lence as  fcarcc  to  look  at  any  object  whatever.  The 
Tadiaums  are  another  fet  of  mendicants,  who  Ting  the 
- incarnations  of  Vifhnou.  They  have  hollow  hrafs  rings 
round  their  ancles,  which  they  fill  with  pebbles ; To 
that  they  make  a confiderablc  noife  as  they  walk  j they 
t beat  likewife  a kind  of  tabor. 

Mi'dnefiof  The  greateft  Angularity  in  the  Hindoo  religion, 
rfic  Hindoo  however,  is,  that  fo  far  from  persecuting  thofe  of  a 
religion  contrary  perfuafion,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe  with 
other  profeffors,  they  abfolutcly  refufe  even  to  admit 
of  a profelyte.  They  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  I>upreme  Being;  affigning  as  a rca- 
fou,  that  if  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  preferred  one 
to  another,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  any  other 
to  have  pte vailed  than  that  which  he  approved.  Every 
religion,  therefore,  they  conclude  to  be  adapted  to  the 
country  where  it  is  eftabliflied ; and  that  all  in  their 
9 original  purity  arc  equally  acceptable. 

Their  mar-  Among  the  Hindoos,  marriage  is  confidered  as  a 
luges.  religious  duty  ; and  parents  arc  ttri&ly  commanded  to 
marry  their  children  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  eleven 
years  of  age  at  fartheft.  Polygamy  is  allowed  ; but 
this  licence  is  fcldom  made  ufc  of,  unlefs  there  (hould 
be  no  children  by  the  firft  wife.  In  cafe  the  fecond 
wife  alio  proves  barren,  they  commonly  adopt  a fun 
from  among  their  relations. 

The  Hindoos  receive  no  dower  with  their  wives ; 


cafes,  a rich  man  will  choofe  a poor  relation  for  hia 
daughter  ; in  which  cafe  the  bride's  father  is  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  wedding,  receives  his  fon  in-law  into  his 
houfe,  or  gives  him  a part  of  hia  fortune.  The  bride- 
groom then  quits  the  dwelling  of  his  parents  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  and  fives  with  his  father- in-law.  Many 
formalities  take  place  between  the  parties  even  after  the 
match  is  fully  agreed  upon  ; and  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  is  attended  with  much  expence ; magnificent 
proceffions  arc  made,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fitting 
in  the  fame  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friend*  and  re- 
lations ; form-  riding  in  pilankrens,  foine  on  horfes,  and 
others  on  elephants.  So  great  is  their  vanity  indeed 
on  this  occafion,  that  they  will  borrow  or  hire  numbers 
of  thefc  expenfive  animals  to  do  honour  to  the  cere- 
mony. The  rejoicings  laft  feveral  days  ; during  the 
evenings  of  which,  fire- works  and  illuminations  aix  dif- 
played,  and  dancing  women  perform  their  frats  ; the 
whole  concluding  with  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prefeuks 
to  the  bramins  and  principal  guefts,  generally  cunfift- 
ing  of  Ihawls,  pieces  of  muffin,  and  other  cloths.  A 
number  of  other  ceremonies  are  performed  when  the 
parties  come  of  age,  and  are  allowed  to  cohabit  toge- 
ther. The  fame  are  repeated  when  the  young  wife  be- 
comes pregnant ; when  (he  paffes  the  fevtnth  month 
without  any  accident ; and  when  Ihe  is  delivered  of  her 
child.  The  relations  affemble  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  birth,  to  affill  at  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child ; 
but  if  the  bramins  be  of  opinion  that  the  afpc&  of 
the  planets  Is  at  that  time  unfavourable,  the  ceremony 
is  delayed,  and  prayers  offered  up  to  avert  the  misfor- 
tune. When  the  lucky  moment  is  difeovered,  they  fill 
as  many  pots  with  water  as  there  arc  planets,  and  offer 
a facrifice  to  them  ; afterwards  they  fprinktc  the  head 
of  the  child  with  water,  and  the  bramin  gives  it  fuch 
a name  at  he  thinks  heft  adapted  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumftancrs;  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  prayers, 
prefents  to  rt.e  bramins,  and  alms  to  the  poor.  Mo- 
thers are  obliged  to  Tickle  their  own  children;  nor  can 
this  duty  be  difpenfed  with  except  in  cafe  of  fickuefs. 

New  ceremonies,  with  prefents  to  the  bramins,  take 
place,  when  a boy  comrt  of  age  to  receive  the  firing 
which  the  three  firft  calls  wear  round  their  wailt.  JO 

Boys  arc  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  bramins,  gjacatmn 
who  keep  fchools  for  that  purpofe  throughout  thecoun-  ot  dtuldrcat. 
try.  They  ufc  leaves  inftcad  of  books,  and  write  with 
a pointed  iron  inftrument.  The  leaves  arc  generally 
thofe  of  the  palm-tree,  which  being  fmooth  and  hard, 
and  having  a thick  fubftance,  may  be  kept  for  alraoft 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  letters  sre  not  fuhjcA  to 
grow  faint  or  be  effaced.  The  leaves  arc  cut  into  flips 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  their  books  confift  of  a num- 
ber of  thefc  tied  together  by  means  of  a hole  in  one 
end.  Sometimes  the  letters  are  nibbed  over  with  a- 
black  powder,  to  render  them  m^rc  legible.  When 
they  write  upon  paper,  they  make  ufc  of  a fmall  reed. 

Sometimes  they  arc  initiated  in  writing  by  making 
letters  upon  fand  llrewed  00  the  floor ; and  they  are 
taught  arithmetic  by  means  of  a number  of  fmali  peb- 
bles. The  education  of  the  girls  is  much  more  limited; 
fcldom  extending  farther  than  the  articles  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

Among  thefe  people  the  cuilom  of  burning  the  dead 

prevails 
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• Hindoo*  mrrBiU  universally  j ami  the  horrid  pra&ice  of  wives 
1 burning  themfelves  along  with  their  drceafcd  hufband* 

**  wai  formerly  very  common,  though  now  much  lcf*  fo. 
tuftom°of  At  prefent  it  if  totally  prohibited  in  the  British  domi- 
vrotnen  nionf  ; and  even  the  Mohammedans  endeavour  to  dif- 
tamiftfl  countenance  a pra&ice  fo  barbarous,  though  many  of 
themCelvei.  aheir  governors  are  aecufed  of  conniving  at  it  through 
motives  of  avarice.  At  prefent  it  is  moil  common  in 
the  country  of  the  Rajahs,  and  among  women  of  high 
rank. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  is  not  enjoined  by  any  law 
exi  fling  among  the  Hindoo#)  it  is  only  faid  to  be  pro- 
per, and  rewards  are  promifed  in  the  next  world  to  thofe 
who  do  fo.  But  though  a wife  choofes  to  outlive  her 
hoiband,  (lie  is  in  no  cafe  whatever  permitted  to  marry 
again,  even  though  the  marriage  with  the  former  had 
never  been  comptctcd*  It  is  unlawful  for  a woman  to 
burn  herfelf  if  (he  be  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  huf- 
band’s  dec  cafe,  or  if  he  died  at  a dillance  from  her.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  however,  ihe  may  do  fo  if  fhe  can  pro- 
cure his  girdle  or  turban  to  be  pul  on  the  funeral  pile 
along  with  her.  Thefc  mifcrable  cnthulialU,  who  de- 
vote thcmfclvcs  to  this  dreadful  death,  fuffer  with  the 
greateit  coollancy  j and  Mr  Holwcl  gives  an  account 
of  one  who,  being  told  of  the  pain  (he  mull  fuffer 
(with  a view  to  difluade  her),  put  her  linger  into  the  fire 
and  kept  it  there  for  a conliderablc  time ; after  which 
(he  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  with  incenfc  up- 
on it,  and  fumigated  the  bramins  who  were  prefent. 
Sometime*  a chapel  is  eieAed  on  the  place  where  one 
of  thofe  facrificcs  has  been  performed  ; fotnetimes  it  is 
indofed,  flowers  planted  upon  it,  and  images  fet  up.—- 
In  fome  few  places  the  Hindoos  bury  their  dead  ; and 
fome  women  have  been  known  to  fuffer  thcmfclvcs  to 
be  buried  alive  with  iheir  deceafed  hufband* : but  the 
initsnees  of  this  arc  (till  more  rare  than  thofe  of  burn- 
ing.—No  woman  is  allowed  any  inheritance  among 
the  Hindoos ; io  that  if  a man  dies  without  male  ifluc, 
his  etiate  goes  to  his  adopted  fon  or  to  his  ncarril  re- 
lation. 

The  Hindoos,  though  naturally  mild  and  timid,  will 
!r Ranees  of  on  many  occahons  meet  death  with  the  moll  heroic  in- 
kererfm  a-  trepidity.  An  Hindoo  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death, 
°f  his  dcceafc  with  the  utmoll  compolure  ; 
and  if  near  the  river  Ganges,  will  defire  to  be  carried 
out,  that  he  nay  expire  on  its  banks  Such  is  the  cx- 
ceflive  veneration  they  have  for  their  religion  ami  cu- 
(loms,  that  no  ptrfon  will  infringe  them  even  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  life.  An  Hindoo,  wc  are  told,  being  ill 
of  a putrid  fever,  was  prevailed  upon  to  fend  for  an  Eu- 
ropean phyficun,  who  preferibed  him  the  bajk  in  wine; 
but  this  was  refufed  with  the  greateil  nbtlinacy  even 
to  the  very  lad,  though  the  governor  him  felt  joined  in 
Ids  fol (citations,  and  in  other  matters  had  a conliderablc 
influence  over  him.  in  many  inllancea  thefc  people, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  knowu, 
when  clufcly  kefieged  by  au  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  refill,  to  kill  their  wives  and  children,  fet  fire  to 
their  houfes,  and  then  violently  rufh  upon  their  silver* 
fmirs  till  every  one  was  deftroyrd.  in  the  late  war, 
fume  Seapoys  in  the  Britifti  Crrvice,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a mutiny,  were  condemned  to  be  blown  away 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon.  Some  grenadiers  cried 
ot.t,  that  as  they  had  all  along  had  the  poll  of  honour, 
they  Gw  no  rcafon  why  they  flwuld  be  denied  it  now  j 


and  therefore  defired  that  they  might  be  blown  away  H:nd*ow 
firft.  This  being  granted,  they  walked  forward  to  the  - ^ 
guns  with  compofurc,  begged  that  they  might  be  fpa- 
red  the  indignityof  being  tied,  and,  placing  their  breads 
clofc  to  the  muzzles,  were  (hot  away.  The  com- 
manding officer  was  fo  much  affr&rd  with  this  in- 
dance  of  beroifm,  that  he  pardoned  ad  the  reft.  , ^ 

In  ordinary  life  the  Hindoos  arc  cheerful  and  lively ; Their  gene- 
fond  of  converfation  and  amufements.  particularly  da:i-  ral  dorse- 
cing.  They  do  not,  however,  learn  or  pra&ife  dancing ,cr* 
themfelves,  but  have  women  taught  for  the  purpofe ; and 
in  beholding  thefe  they  will  fpend  whole  nights.  They 
difapprove  of  jpany  parts  of  the  education  of  European 
ladies,  as  fuppofing  that  they  engage  the  attention  too 
much,  and  draw  away  a woman’s  aflc&ion  from  her 
hufband  aud  children.  Hence  there  arc  few  women  in 
Hmdoilan  who  can  either  read  or  write.  In  general 
they  are  finely  fhaped,  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  have 
ioft  and  even  roufical  voices,  l'he  women  of  Kafhmcrc, 
according  to  Mr  Forftcr,  have  a bright  olive  comple- 
xion, fine  features,  and  delicate  ihape  ; a picafing  free- 
dom in  their  manners,  without  any  tendency  to  immo- 
defty.  f 4 

The  drtfs  of  the  roodeft  women  in  Hindoflan  con-  HreftofUit 
fills  of  a clofc  jacket,  which  covers  their  breads,  but  women* 
perfeAly  (hows  their  foim.  The  fleeves  are  tight,  and 
reach  half  way  to  the  elbows,  with  a narrow  border 
painted  or  embroidered  all  round  the  edges.  Inllcad 
of  a petticoat,  they  have  a piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  near  the  ancle 
on  the  one  fide,  but  not  quite  fo  low  on  the  other.  A 
wide  piece  of  tnu(liQ  is  thrown  over  the  right  fhouhler; 
which,  palling  under  the  left  arm,  is  eroded  round  the 
middle,  and  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  The  hair  is  ufu- 
ally  rolled  up  into  a knot  or  bunch  toward.!  the  back 
part  of  the  head  ; and  fome  have  curls  h inging  before 
and  behind  the  tars.  They  wear  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  and  on  their  fingers,  toes 
and  ancles)  with  fome  limes  a fmall  one  in  their  no- 

Ur;]. 

The  drefa  of  the  dancing  women,  who  are  likewife 
votaries  of  Venus,  is  very  various.  Sometimes  they 
wear  a jama,  or  long  robe  of  wrought  muffin,  or  gold 
and  filver  tilluc  ; the  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  be- 
hind, with  fpiral  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  They 
are  taught  every  accomplifliment  which  can  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  captivate  the  other  fex  ; form  a clafa  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  live  by  their  own- 
rules.  Their  clothes,  jewels,  and  lodging,  are  confidcr- 
cd  as  implements  of  their  tiade,  am)  mull  be  allowed 
them  in  cafes  ofeonfifeation  for  debt  : They  may  drink 
fpirituoiis  liquors,  and  eat  any  kind  of  meal  except 
beet : Their  dances  are  faid  to  refemble  pretty  exactly 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Bacchanalians  reprefented  in  fome 
of  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas  reliefs.  In  fome  of 
their  dances  they  attach  gold  and  lilver  bells  to  the 
nogs  of  the  tame  metals  they  wear  on  their  ancles. 

The  men  generally  (have  their  heads  and  beards.  D eft  of  ike 
leaving  only  a pair  of  fmall  whifkers  and  a lock  on  the  n«n- 
back  part  of  their  head,  which  they  take  great  care  to 
preferve.  In  Ka/hmere  and  fume  other  places,  they  let 
their  beards  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches.  They 
wear  turbans  on  their  heads  ; but  the  bramins  who 
officiate  in  the  temples  commonly  go  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  aud  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked  : 

round 
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Hin  toi*  round  the*r  lh  ouldcr  they  hang  the  facred  ft  ring  called 
* Zertruir , made  of  a kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  com* 

poled  of  a certain  number  of  threads  of  a determined 
length.  The  Khatrie*  wear  alfo  a firing  of  this  kind, 
but  compofed  of  fewer  threads  ; the  Bhyfe  bare  one 
with  (lilt  fewer  threads,  but  the  Sooderas  are  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  any  firing.  The  other  dref*  of  the  bra- 
mins  con  H ft  of  a piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  loins,  defetnding  below  the  knee,  but  lower 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  fide.  In  cold  weather 
they  fometimes  put  a red  cap  on  their  heads,  and  wi*ap 
a (bawl  round  their  bodies. — The  Khatrie*,  and  raoft 
Other  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  jvear  alfo  pie- 
ces of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  them,  but  which  co- 
ver the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Ear  rings  and  bracelets  are  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as 
women  ; and  they  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themfelves 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  Hones,  when 
they  can  procure  them.  They  wear  flippers  on  thrift 
feet  of  fine  woollen  cloth  or  velvet,  frequently  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  filver;  thofe  of  princes  being  fome- 
times adorned  with  precious  (lories.  The  lower  dalles 
wear  fandals  or  flippers  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  or  lea- 
ther. Thefe  flippers  are  always  put  off  on  going  into 
any  apartment,  being  left  at  the  door,  or  given  to  an 
attendant ; ncverthelcfs  the  Hindoo*  make  no  com- 
plaints of  the  Europeans  for  not  putting  off  their  (hoes 
when  they  come  into  their  houfes,  which  mull  certainly 
appear  very  uncouth  to  them. 

Hindoo  families  are  always  governed  by  the  cldcft 
male,  to  whom  great  refpeA  is  (hown.  Filial  venera- 
tion is  carried  to  fach  an  height  among  them,  that  a 
(on. will  not  lit  down  in  the  prefence  of  his  father  until 
ordered  to  do  fo ; and  Mr  Forllcr  obferves,  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  rcfiriencc  in  India,  he  never  faw 
a direA  inftance  of  undu'i/ulncfs  to  parents ; and  the 
16  fame  is  related  by  other  writers. 

Their  hou-  The  houfc*  of  the  Hindoos  make  a worfe  appearance 
than  could  be  fuppofed  from  their  ingenuity  in  other 
refpeA*.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
houfes  are  only  of  one  llory.  On  each  fide  of  the  door, 
towards  the  ftrect,  is  a narrow  gallery  covered  by  the 
Hope  of  the  roof  which  projects  over  it,  and  which,  as 
far  as  the  gallery  extendr,  is  fupported  by  pillars  of 
brick  or  wood.  The  floor  of  this  gallery  is  railed  about 
30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  llreef,  and  the  porters, 
or  bearers  of  palankeens,  with  the  foot  foldiers  named 
Peoru%  who  commonly  hire  themfelves  to  noblemen,  of- 
ten lie  down  in  this  place.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
court,  which  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a gallery  like  the  for- 
mer. On  one  fide  of  the  court  is  a large  room,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  gallery  ; open  in  front,  and 
fpread  with  mats  and  carpet*  covered  with  white  cotton 
cloth,  where  the  mafler  of  the  houfe  receives  vifits  and 
tranfaA*  bufinefs.  From  this  court  there  are  entrances 
by  vevy  fmall  doors  to  the  private  apartments.  In  the 
northern  parts,  houfes  of  two  or  three  dories  are  com- 
monly met  with.  Over  all  the  country  alfo  we  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  which  evidcutly  (how  the  mag- 
ty  nificencc  of  former  times. 

Learning  of  The  bramins  of  India  were  anciently  much  cele- 

the  Bra-  brated  for  thtir  learning,  though  they  now  make  a very 

■duft  inconfiderable  figure  in  comparison  u ith  the  Europeans. 

According  to  Philoftratus,  the  Gymnofophills  of  Ethi- 
opia were  a colony  of  bramins,  who,  being  obliged  to 


leave  InJia  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  king  near  Hind  ••os. 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  migrated  into  that  country.  * ^ 

The  anient  bramins,  however,  may  jo  Illy  be  fuppo- 
fed to  have  cultivated  fcience  with  much  greater  fuccefi 
than  their  defeendant*  can  boall  of,  confideriug  the  rui- 
nous wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country  has 
been  fubjeAcd.  Mctapliyfics.  as  well  at  moral  and  na- 
tural philofopky,  appear  to  have  been  well  under  Hood 
among  them  ; hut  at  prefent  all  the  Hindoo  knowledge 
is  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call  Pundtix , **  doAors 
or  learned  men.”  Thefe  only  undcrlland  the  language 
called  Sb>  infer! t or  Sanfcrit , (irotn  two  words  fi unify- 
ing perfection)  ; in  which  the  ancient  books  were  writ- 
ten.  r* 

The  metapbyfics  of  the  branvos  i*  much  the  fame  Metaphy- 
with  that  of  fomc  ancient  Greek  philofophcrs.  They  ®c*- 
believe  the  human  foul  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  as  light  and  heat  from  the  fun.  Gowtama,  an 
ancient  mctaphylician,  dillingui flies  two  kinds  of  fouls, 
the  divine  and  vital.  'Hie  former  re  fern  hies  the  eternal 
fpirit  from  which  it  came,  is  immaterial,  indiviiiblr,  and 
without  paffions;  the  vital  foulisa  fubtilc element  which 
pervades  all  things,  diflinA  from  organifed  matter,  and 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  drlircs*  The  external 
fenfes,  according  to  this  author,  are  rrpnefentations  of 
external  things  to  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  furnifhed 
with  materials  for  its  various  operations  ; but  unief*  the 
mind  aA  io  conjunAion  with  the  fenfes,  the  operation 
is  loft,  as  in  that  ibfence  of  mind  which  takes  place  in 
deep  contemplation.  He  treats  likewife  of  reafon, 
memory,  perception,  and  other  abftraA  fubjeA*.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  world  could  not  exitl  without  a 
firft  caufe  ; chance  being  nothing  hut  the  effeA  of  an 
unknown  caufe  : be  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
folly  to  make  any  conjcAurcs  concerning  the  beginning 
or  duration  of  the  world.  In  treating  of  providence, 
he  dentes  any  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity  t 
maintaining,  that  the  Supreme  Being  having  created 
the  fyftem  of  nature,  allowed  it  to  proceed  according  to 
the  laws  originally  jmpre fled  upon  it,  and  man  to  follow 
the  impulfe  of  hi*  own  defires,  retlraincd  and  conduAed 
by  his  reafon.  His  doArine  concerning  a future  date 
is  not  different  fr am  what  we  have  already  dated  as  the 
belief  of  the  Hindoos  in  general.  According  to  bilhop 
Wilkins,  many  of  them  believe  that  this  world  is  a Hate 
of  rewards  and  punilhments  as  well  as  of  probation  $ 
and  that  good  or  bad  fortune  arc  the  cfleAs  of  good  or 
evil  aAiona  committed  in  a former  date. 

The  fcience  for  which  the  bramins,  however,  were  Thrirafinv 
moll  remarkable,  is  that  of  aftronomy  ; and  in  this  their  noray. 
progrefs  tyas  fo  great,  as  even  yet  to  furoiftt  matter  of 
admiration  to  the  modem*. — The  Europeans  tirfl  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Indian  aftronomy  in  1687, 
from  a Siamcfc  MS.  containing  rules  for  calculating  the 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  brought  home  by  M.  Lou- 
bere  the  French  ambafiador  at  Siam.  The-  principles 
on  which  the  tables  iu  this  MS.  were  founded,  however, 
proved  to  be  fo  obfeure.  that  it  required  the  genius  of 
Caffini  to  inveil  igatc  them.  The  miffionarics  after- 
wards frnt  over  two  other  lets  of  tables  from  Hindo- 
(lan;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  till  M.  le  Gen- 
til  relumed  from  obferving  the  Iran  fit  of  Venus  in  1 769. 

During  the  time  of  his  flay  in  Hindollan,  the  bra- 
mins had  been  much  more  familiar  with  him  on  account 
of  his  allrouomical  knowledge,  than  they  ufually  were 
$ with 
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Hindoo*,  with  Europeans;  and  he  thui  h»d  an  opportunity  of  ob* 
v— “ t aiding  confiderablc  infighi  into  their  method*  of  calcu- 
La' ion.  In  confluence  of  this  indru&ion  he  publifhed 
table*  and  rule*,  according  to  the  Indian  method,  in  the 
academy  of  fcience*  for  1772  ; and  in  the  explanation 
of  thefe  M.  Bailly  ha*  employed  a whole  volume.  The 
objeft*  of  this  atlronomy,  according  to  Dr  Playfair, 
arc,  k.  Table*  and  rule*  for  calculating  the  place*  of  the 
fun  and  moon.  2.  Of  the  planet*.  3.  For  determin* 
ing  the  phafe*  of  cclipfe*.  They  divide  the  zodiac  into 
27  conftcllatioas,  probably  from  the  motion  of  the  moon 
through  it  in  27  day*;  and  to  thi*  lunar  motion  the 
Doitor  aferibts  the  general  divition  of  time  iuio  week*, 
which  bas  prevailed  fo  univcrfuly  throughout  the  world. 
The  day*  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  the  planets,  as 
by  the  ancient  heathens  of  the  weft,  and  in  prccifely 
the  fame  order.  The  ecliptic  i*  divided  into  fig  ns,  de- 
gree*, and  minutes,  a*  with  ua : and  indeed  their  calcu- 
lations are  entirely  fcxagefimal,  the  day  and  night  be- 
ing divided  into  60  hours;  fo  that  each  of  their  hour* 
is  only  24  of  our  minute*,  and  each  of  their  minutes  24 
of  our  feconds. 

The  requifite*  for  calculating  by  the  Indian  table* 
are,  1.  Au  obfervation  of  the  celcdial  body  in  fomc 
pail  moment  of  time,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Epoch  of  the  table*.  2.  The  mean  rate  of  the  pla- 
net’* motion.  3.  The  corrcftion  on  account  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  body,  to  be  added  «r  fubtrad- 
ed  from  the  mem  place,  according  to  circumilances. 
They  calculate  the  place*  of  the  fan  and  moon, 
not  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Aricn,  but 
into  the  moveable  Zodiac.  Thu*  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  continually  advancing  with  regard  to  the  fea- 
ion* ; and  in  24,000  years  will  have  made  the  com- 
plete round.  The  mean  place  of  the  fun  fof  any  time 
it  deduced  on  the  fuppofuion  that  8co  years  contain 
292,207  day* ; from  whence,  by  various  calculation*, 
the  length  of  the  year  come*  out  only  t'  53"  greater 
than  that  of  Dc  la  Caille  ; which  i*  more  accurate  than 
any  of  our  ancient  agronomical  tables.  In  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fun’*  centre,  however,  they  commit  an  er- 
ror of  no  lei*  than  16' : but  Dr  Play  lair  i*  of  opinion 
that  tbi*  cannot  l>c  ascribed  wholly  to  their  inaccuracy, 
a*  there  was  a time  when  their  calculation  approached 
viry  near  the  trulb  ; and  even  at  prefent  the  crior  i* 
lei*  than  it  appears  to  be.  > 

The  motion*  of  the  moon  arc  deduced  from  a cycle 
of  19  year*;  during  which  (he  make*  nearly  239  revo- 
lution* ; and  which  period  conilitutes  the  famous  cycle 
fuppuied  to  have  been  invented  by  Melon  the  Athe- 
nian ailronomer,  and  from  him  called  the  Metonic  Cy- 
cle. They  are  likewife  furprifiugly  exad  in  calcula- 
ting the  moon’*  apogee  and  forae  ol  the  inequalities  of 
her  motion  ; they  know  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  liars  eailward,  and  the  Siamefe  tabic*  make  it 
only  four  lcconds  too  quick  ; which  dill  fhowa  a great 
accuracy  of  calculation,  a*  Ptolemy  the  celebrated 
ailronomer  made  an  error  of  no  lef*  than  14  fcconds  in 
calculating  the  fame  thing.  M.  CafTini,  however,  in- 
forms us,  that  thefe  tables  arc  not  calculated  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Siam,  but  for  a place  1 8*  15'  to  the  wed- 
ward  of  it,  which  bring*  us  very  near  the  meridian  of 
BenareB,  the  ancient  feat  of  Indian  learning.  This 
likewife  agrees  with  what  the  Hindoo*  call  their  hid 
meridian,  which  paiTes  through  Ccloo,  and  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Rcraananur.  It  mud  be  obferved,  howc-  Hindoo*, 
ver,  that  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos  is  much  more  f 

inaccurate  than  their  adronomy. 

The  date  of  the  Siamrfc  tables  is  not  very  ancient; 
and  that  of  the  tablet  above  mentioned  fent  from  Hin- 
dustan by  the  midionarie*  is  llill  more  modern.  Thefe, 
however, arc  wiittrn  in  fuch  ancnigmatical  manner,  that 
the  miflionary  who  fent  them  was  unable  to  tell  their 
meaning;  and  Dr  Playfait  luppofc*  that  even  the  Bra- 
mins  thcmfdvrs  were  ignorant  of  it.  Nevertheless 
they  were  dccyphercd  by  M-.  le  Gcnttl ; who  thinks 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  copied  from 
inscriptions  on  Done.  The  minutes  and  lccunds  arc  not 
ranged  in  vertical  columns,  but  in  row*  under  one  ano- 
ther, and  without  any  title  to  point  out  their  meaning 
or  con  net!  ion. 

The  tables  of  Tirvalore  are  among  the  mod  remark- 
able of  all  wc  aVe  yet  acquainted  with.  Their  date, 
according  to  Dr  Playfair,  corref ponds  with  the  year 
3102  B.  C.  thus  running  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
902,  when  Adam  was  dill  in  life.  This  era  is  famous 
in  Hindottan  under  the  name  of  Calyov$lyom : and  a* 
thi*  extraordinary  antiquity  cannot  but  create  fomc 
fufpicion,Dr  Playfair  has  been  at  fomc  pains todetermine 
whether  it  is  real  or  fi&itious,  i.  e.  whether  it  has  been 
determined  by  adtual  obfcivation,  or  derived  by  calcu- 
lation from  tables  of  more  modern  date.  The  refult 
of  bis  labours  is,  tbat  we  are  to  account  the  Caly- 
ougham as  determined  by  obfervation;  and  that  had  it 
been  otherwrife,  wc  mud  have  been  furnilhed  with  in- 
fallible methods  of  dcu&rng  the  fallacy,  iiis  re  a for  is 
for  this  opinion  are, 

I.  The  talk  would  have  been  too  difficult,  even  for 
modern  adronotners,  to  make  the  necedary  calculations, 
without  taking  into  account  the  dlfturbanccs  arifing 
from  the  a&ioa  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  which  wc  cannot  fuppofe  the  ancient 
aftronomers  to  have  been  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  moderns.  By  reafon  of  thefe  variations,  as  well 
as  from  the  fmall  errors  unavoidable  in  every  calcula- 
tion, any  ftt  of  adronnmical  table*  will  be  found  pro- 
digioully  inaccurate  when  applied  to  any  period  very 
far  diilunt  from  the  time  of  obfervation.  Hence,  fays 
our  author,  '*  it  may  be  tdablilhcd  as  a maxim,  that 
if  there  be  given  a fyiitm  of  adronomical  tables,  founded 
on  observation*  of  an  unknown  date,  that  date  may 
be  found  by  taking  the  time  when  the  tables  reprefent 
the  celedial  motion*  mod cxa£tly.”— -This  indeed  might 
be  done,  provided  we  were  fumiflied  with  any  fet  of 
perfectly  accurate  tables  with  which  we  could  compare 
the  fulpecUd  one* ; and  Dr  Pla)fair  think*  it  “ a very 
rcafunable  poltulatum”,  that  our  modern  adronomical 
tables,  though  not  pcrfc&ly  accurate,  arc  yet  capable 
of  determining  the  places  of  the  ccledial  bodies  with- 
out any  fcnfible  error  for  a longer  period  than  that  of 
the  Calyougham. 

7.  By  calculation  from  our  modern  tables,  it  appears 
that  the  place  of  the  ttar  Aldcharan,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Calyougham,  differ*  only  53'  from  what 
the  Indian  tables  make  it.  He  thinks  this  coincidence 
thfc  more  remarkable,  as  the  brarains,  by  reafon  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  their  own  date,  would  have  erred  by 
four  or  five  degrees,  had  they  calculated  from  their  molt 
modern  tables  dated  in  1491. 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  (which,  ac- 
cording 
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Hio<!o>».  cording  to  M.  Bailly,  happened  at  midnight  between 

u— the  17th  and  18th  of  February  3102  B.  C.)  the  fun 
was  in  io‘  30  38'  13"  by  the  Indian  tables.  But 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  according  to  the  tables 
of  M.  dc  la  Caillc,  for  the  fame  time,  comet  out  to 
be  only  1C*  1°  5'  57",  fuppofmg  the  preccflion  of 
the  equinoxes  to  have  been  the  fame  at  that  time  at 
now.  M.  de  la  Grange,  however,  hat  dcmonflrstcd, 
that,  in  former  ages,  the  preccflion  of  the  equi- 
noxet was  left  than  at  prefent ; whence  there  at  ifes  an 
equation  of  i#  45'  22"  to  be  added  to  the  fun’s  place 
already  mentioned  ; and  thua  it  will  differ  only  47'  from 
the  tadical  place  in  the  tablet  of  Tirvalore.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  reafoning,  however,  Dr  Playfair  thinks 
that  no  ftreft  it  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument,  at  it 
depends  on  the  truth  of  a conjecture  of  M.  Bailly  that 
•the  place  of  the  fun  above  mentioned  was  not  the 
mean  but  the  true  one. 

4.  The  mean  place  of  the  moon  at  Benares,  calcu- 
lated from  Mr  Meyer’s  tables,  for  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 3102  B.  C.  will  be  io*  o°  31  16*',  provided  her 
motion  had  all  that  time  been  equable : but  the  fame 
aftronomer  informs  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  moon 

. is  fubject  to  a fmall  but  uniform  acceleration,  about 
9 ' in  100  years;  which  in  an  interval  of  4801  years, 
inuft  have  amounted  to  30  45'  44"  ; which  added  to 
the  preceding,  gives  10*  6°  37'  for  the  true  place  of 
the  muon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Calyougham. 
Now  the  place  of  this  luminary,  at  that  time,  by  the 
tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  lo*  6°  ; the  difference  is  lefis 
than  two  thirds  of  a degree,  which,  for  fo  remote  a 
period,  and  confidcring  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s 
motion,  for  which  no  allowance  could  be  made  in  an 
Indian  calculation,  is  a degree  of  accuracy  that  nothing 
but  a&ual  obfervation  colild  have  produced. — This 
conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a computation  of  the  moon’s 
place  from  all  the  tables  to  which  the  Indians  could 
have  any  accefs,  and  of  which  the  enormous  errors 
would  inftantly  (how  the  deception.  Thus,  by  th* 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  place  of  the  fun  would  be  10 
21 ' 15 7 greater;  and  that  of  the  moon  1 1*'  32'  7" 
greater  than  has  jull  been  found  from  the  Indian  ta- 
bles. By  thofc  of  Ultig  Beg,  the  place  of  the  fun 
would  be  1°  30*,  and  that  of  the  moon  6%  different 
from  what  it  is  by  the  Indian  tables:  and  in  like  man- 
ner our  author  (hows  that  the  Indian  calculations  could 
not  be  derived  from  any  other  fet  of  tables  extant.  In 
like  manner,  he  (hows  that,  with  regard  to  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon,  there  is  a coincidence  for  a period 
of  more  than  4C00  years  betweeu  the  tables  of  Meyer 
and  thofe  of  India  named  Cbrifniibouram ; which,  though 
they  bear  a more  modern  dale  than  thofe  of  Tervatorc, 
arc  thus  probably  more  ancient.  **  From  this  remark- 
able coincidence  ((ays  Dr  Playfair),  wc  may  conclude, 
with  the  highetl  probability,  that  at  lead  one  fet  of 
thefe  obfervation*  on  which  the  tables  arc  founded, 
is  not  kfb  ancient  than  the  era  of  the  Calyougham  1 
and  though  the  puflihility  of  their  being  fomc  ages 
later  than  that  epoch  is  not  abfolutdy  excluded,  yet  it 
may,  by  Arid  mathematical  reafoning,  be  inferred,  that 
they  cannot  have  been  later  than  2000  years  before  the 
Chriilian  era. 

5.  Since  the  time  that  Mr  Bailly  wrote,  every  ar- 
gument rcfpc&ing  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  mo- 
tion has  become  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more 
conclufive.  For  that  acceleration  is  no  longer  a mere 
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empirical  equation  introduced  to  reconcile  the  ancient  Hindoo*, 
obfervation*  with  the  modern,  nor  a fad  that  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  hypothetical  caufet,  fuch  as  the 
refinance  of  the  ether,  or  the  time  oeccffary  for  the 
tranftniflion  of  gravity  ; but  a phenomenon  which  M.  de 
la  Place  has  with  great  ability  deduced  from  the  princi- 
ple of  univerfal  gravitation,  and  Ihown  to  be  neceffarily 
connected  with  the  changes  of  eccentricity  in  the  earth’s 
orbit  difeovered  by  M.  de  la  Grange : fo  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moon  is  indirc&ly  produced  by  the  a&ion 
of  the  planets,  which  alternately  iocreafmg  and  dimi- 
ni ihing  this  eccentricity,  fubjeds  the  moon  to  different 
degrees  of  that  force  by  which  the  fun  difturbs  the 
time  of  hcT  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  is  there- 
fore a periodical  inequality,  by  which  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, in  the  courfe  of  ages,  will  be  as  much  retarded 
as  accelerated  ; but  its  changes  are  fo  flow,  that  her 
motion  has  been  conflantly  accelerated,  even  for  a much 
longer  period  than  that  to  which  the  obfervationt 
of  India  extend.— —To  M.  de  la  Grange  alfo  wc 
are  indebted  for  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  of  the 
difcoverics  in  phyfical  allronomv,  vie.  That  all  the 
variations  in  our  fyitem  arc  periodical  1 fo  that, 
though  every  thing,  almoll  without  exception,  be 
fubjed  to  change,  it  will,  after  a certain  interval, 
return  to  the  fame  Hate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent,  and 
leave  no  room  for  the  introdudion  of  difofder,  or  of 
any  irregularity  that  might  conflantly  increafe.  Many 
of  thefe  periods,  however,  arc  of  vaft  duration.  A 


great  number  of  ages,  for  inflance,  muft  elapfc,  be- 
fore the  year  be  exadly  of  the  fame  length,  or  the 
fun’a  equation  be  of  the  fame  magnitude,  as  at  prefent. 

An  aftroaomy,  therefore,  which  profeffes  to  be  fo  an- 
cient as  the  Indian,  ought  to  differ  confidcrably  from 
ours  in  many  of  its  elements.  If,  indeed,  thefe  differ- 
ences are  ii  regular,  they  are  the  effeds  of  chance,  and 
muft  be  accounted  errors  | but  if  they  obferve  the 
Isws  which  theory  informs  us  they  do,  they  muft  be 
held  as  the  mod  undoubted  marks  of  authenticity. 

6.  Neither  thefe  tables  of  Tirvalore,  nor  the  mope 
ancient  ones  <^f  Chrifnabouram,  are  thofe  of  the  great- 
ell  antiquity  in  India.  The  bramins  conflantly  refer 
to  an  allronomy  at  Benares,  which  they  emphatically 
ftyle  the  ancient ; and  which,  they  fay,  is  not  now  un« 
derftood  by  them,  though  they  believe  it  to  be  much 
more  accurate  than  that  by  which  they  calculate.  to 

From  thefe  and  other  fimilar  arguments,  Dr  Play-  Conclufion* 
fair  draws  the  following  conclufion*  with  refped  to 
dian  allronomy.  1.  The  obfervation*  on  which  it  iSccrning  the 
founded,  were  made  more  than  3000  years  before  the  InUaii  »- 
Chriftian  era;  and  in  particular,  the  places  of  the ftrooomy. 
fun  and  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham, 
were  determined  by  actual  obfervation.  2.  Though 
the  allronomy  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bra  mins  is  fo 
ancient  in  its  origin,  yet  it  contains  many  rules  and 
tables  that  arc  of  later  conflru&ion.  3.  i*he  bafis  of 
their  four  fyftcms  of  aftronomical  tables  is  evidently 
the  fame.  4.  The  conflru&ion  of  thefe  tables  implies 
a great  knowledge  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  even^^*^ 
the  theoretical  part  of  aftronoray.  All  this,  however, by°Mr" 
wc  find  controverted,  or  at  leall  rendered  fomrw  hat  Marfileo. 
doubtful,  by  William  Marfden,  Efq.  who  has  written 
a paper  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Phi- 
lotopbical  Tianfa&ions  for  1790.  M The  Kalet  Toog 
(fays  he),  or  principal  chronological  era,  began  in  the 
year  3102  B.  C.  according  to  the  common  method  of 
i computation. 


Hindoo*  computation,  or  in  31CI  according  to  the  agronomical  and  other  paflages  of  hi*  work.  Me  feeais  to  hive  H’afcwi. 

' method,  on  the  18th  of  February,  at  fun-rife;  or  at  taken  it  for  granted,  without  due  examination,  that  — v—* 
midnight,  according  to  different  accounts,  under  their-  the  year  3600  of  the  latter  mull  have  been  produced 
firll  meridian  of  Lauta. — At  that  period  it  is  (aid  to  by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycle  of  do  into  itftlf ; 
be  aflerted  by  their  aftronomcro,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  confrquently  that  the  firfl  year  of  this  grand  era 
and  all  the  planets,  were  in  conjunction  according  to  mud  likewife  hive  been  the  firll  of  the  cycle.  But 
their  mean  places.  The  reality  of  thil  fact,  but  with  this  is  totally  inconftflent  with  the  faft  ; the  Kalee 
conlulerable  modification,  has  received  a refpt&ablc  Yoog  began  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  cycle  of  60  1 
fan&ion  from  the  writings  of  an  ingenious  and  ecle*  and  all  the  rtafoniog  founded  on  the  felf  production 
brated  member  of  the  French  academy  of  feienecs,  and  harmony  of  thefc  period*  mull  fall  to  the 
who  conclude*  that  the  a&ual  observation  of  this  rare  ground." 

phenomenon,  by  the  Hindoos  of  tlrat  day,  was  the  From  what  Mr  Marfden  here  fet*  forth,  it  is  plafh 
occalion  of  its  eiiahlifhmrnt  as  an  agronomical  epoch,  that  we  mud  make  very  confidcrable  abatements  in  our 
Although  M.  Bailiy  has  fupported  this  opinion  with  confidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos 
his  ufual  power*  of  reafouing,  and  although  abundant  oLfcrvation*.  Indeed  we  can  fcarce  conceive  a pof- 
circum fiances  tend  to  prove  their  early  fkill  in  this  fei-  fibiiity  of  reconciling  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  with 
cnce,  and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematic*  conne&ed  the  authentic  hifloric*  of  which  we  are  pofTcfTed,  or 
witli  it ; yet  we  are  conllrained  to  qoeftion  the  verity  with  thofe  of  feripture.  Tlic  want  of  an  ancient  hif- 
©r  poffibiliiy  of  the  obfervatmn,  and  to  conclude  ra-  tory  of  Hindoftan  leaves  us  indeed  in  the  dark,  and 
thcr  that  the  fuppofed  conjunction  was,  at  a later  pe-  give*  room  for  ingenious  and  fpcculativc  men  to  indulge 
riod,  fought  for  as  ati  epooh,  and  calculated  retro-  themfclves  in  marvellous  reveries  concerning  their  anti- 
fpe&ivcly.  That  it  was  widely  mifcalculatod  too,  is  quity.  But  the  flood,  we  know,  which  if  it  cxifted  at 
fufEcientiy  evident  from  the  computation  which  M.  all,  could  not  be  but  general  over  the  whole  earth*,  * Sec  the 
Bailiy  himfclf  has  given  of  the  longitudes  of  the  mull  have  deftroyed  every  monument  of  art  and  fei-?"***®  ***’■ 
planets  at  that  time,  when  there  was  a difference  of  no  cnee  ; and  it  is  finely  more  reafouable  to  believe,  that  "®f* 
lefa  than  730  between  the  places  of  Mercury  -and  Ve-  M.  le  Genii],  or  the  moll  learned  man  in  the  prefent 
mu.  But  fifteen  days  after,  when  the  fun  and  moon  age,  has  been  miflaken  (even  though  we  fhould  not  be 
were  in  oppofition,  and  the  plaucts  far  enough  from  able  to  determine  the  particular  manner),  than  at  once 
the  fun  to  be  vifible,  he  computes  that  all,  except  Ve-  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  all  hiflory  both  facred  and 
bus,  were  comprehended  within  a fpacc  of  I7‘*;  and  profane,  and  attempt  to  evade  evidence  which  no  power 
«n  this  he  grounds  hi*  fuppofition  of  an  adual  obfer-  of  rcafoning  can  ever  fet  afide.  %l 

vat  ion.  It  i*,  however,  undeniable,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  fireat  ftiil 

11  In  their  current  tranfa&ions  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoos  in  geometry  as  well  as  aflrmiomy  has  been uf  l’w 
the  peninfula  employ  a mode  of  computation  of  a dif-  very  great  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  a moft  remark-  <J"°*  ,r* 
ferent  nature,  which,  though  not  unknown  in  other  able  inflancc  is  given  by  Dr  Playfair,  in  their  finding i»comctrf* 
parts  of  the  world,  is  confined  to  thefe  people  among  out  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  to 
the  Hindoos.  This  is  a cycle,  or  revolving  period,  its  diameter  to  a great  degree  of  accuracy.  Thil  is 
of  60  folar  years,  which  has  no  farther  correspondence  determined,  in  the  Ayem  Ahbary be  as  3927  to  1 250  j 
with  their  other  eras  than  that  of  thrir  veara  refpctiivtly  and  which,  to  do  it  arithmetically  in  the  fimpk-ft  min. 
commencing  on  the  fame  day.  Thofe  that  couflitute  ner  poffible,  would  require  the  infrription  of  a poly- 
the  cycle,  inflcad  of  being  numerically  counted,  are  gon  76S  fide*  j an  operation  which  cannot  be  per- 
diflinguifhcd  from  each  other  by  appropriate  names,  formed  without  the  knowledge  of  fome  very  curious 
which  in  their  cpiilles,  hills,  and  the  like,  are  inferted  properties  of  the  circle,  and  at  leaf!  nine  extractions 
as  dates,  with  the  months,  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the  of  the  fqusrc  root,  each  as  far  as  ten  places  of  dcci- 
moon  annexed  ; but  in  their  writings  of  importance  mals.  This  proportion  of  1250(0  392715  the  fame 
and  record,  the  year  of  Safolxtn  (often  called  the  Sola  with  that  of  1 to  3.1416  ; and  differs  very  little  from 
year)  is  fuperadded  ; and  this  is  the  more  cfTential,  as  that  of  1 1 3 to  1 55  difcovcTcd  by  Metros.  He  and  Virta 
1 do  not  find  it  cuflomaiy  to  number  the  cycles  by  were  the  firil  who  furpafTed  the  accuracy  of  Archimedes 
any  progreilivc  reckoning.  In  their  altronnmical  cal-  in  the  folutinn  of  this  problem  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
citations  we  obferve,  that  they  fometimes  complete  the  that  thefc  two  mathematician*  flouiifhed  at  th;  very 
* year  of  their  era  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cycle*  time  that  the  Ayccn  Akbary  was  compofcd  among 
clap  fed,  and  adding  the  complement  of  the  cycle  in  the  Hindoos. — In  geography,  however,  they  are 
which  it  commenced,  as  well  as  the  year*  of  the  cur-  much  deficient;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out 
rent  cycle  ; but  from  hence  we  ate  led  to  no  fatisfnc-  the  true  fituation  of  the  meridians  mentioned  by  their 
tory  conclufion  concerning  this  popular  inode  of  clli-  authors  from  what  they  have  faid  concerning  them. 
mating  time.  The  prcfumptuift  is  in  favour  of  its  be-  The  art  of  painting  among  the  Hindoos  is  in  an  im-  Printing, 
ing  more  ancient  than  thrir  hifforical  epoch*.  The  perfect  Hate;  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  antiquity  k*1pture, 
prefent  cycle,  of-  which  forty  three  complete  years  were  which  evince  its  ever  bring  more  perfect  than  it  is  j-jft  &c‘ 
expired  in  April  1790,  began  in  *747,  with  the  year  now.  Their  principal  defeat  is  in  drawing,  and  they 
of  Salaban  1669,  and  of  the  grand  era  *848.  M le  frem  to  be  almoll  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  per- 
Gcntil,  to  whom  Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  what  Is  fpedtive.  They  are  much  better  flcilled  in  colouring  j 
known  of  Hindoo  aflronomy,  lias  fallen  into  an  unac-  and  fome  of  their  pictures __  are  firilhed  with  great 
countable  error  with  regard  to  the  ytarsof  this  cycle,  and  nicety.  Their  fculpturcsare  likewife  rude,  and  greatly 
their  correfpondence  with  thofe  cf  the  Kalee  Yoog,  cs  rcftmble  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  They  feem  toful- 
appears  bv  the  comparative  table  he  has  given  of  them*  low  no  regular  rules  in  archite&ure  ; their  temples  in- 
Voc.  VIII.  Tart  II,  * 3 T deed 
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Hindoo*.  deed  arc  filled  with  innumerab'e  column?,  but  moll  of 
them  without  any  jull  Chape  or  proportion.  They  arc 
principally  remarkable  for  their  immenfe  fize,  which 
gives  them  an  air  of  majclly  and  grandeur. 

Mufic.  *i*he  mufic  of  the  Hindoos  i * but  little  known  to 
Europeans  ; and  the  art  feems  to  have  made  but  little 
progress  among  them  in  comparifon  with  what  it  has 
done  in  the  wcllcrn  countries;  though  fome  of  the  In- 
dian airs  are  faid  to  be  very  melodious.  Their  mufical 
in  drum  ruts  are  very  numerous : in  war  they  ufe  a kind 
«f  great  kettle  drum  named  nagar,  carried  by  a camel, 
and  fometimes  by  an  elephant.  The  dole  is  a long 
narrow  drum  flung  round  the  neck;  and  the  tam-tam 
is  a flat  kind  of  drum  rcfembling  a tabor,  but  larger 
and  louder.  They  ufe  alfo  the  cymbal,  which  they 
name  talan  ; and  they  have  various  forts  of  trumpets, 
particularly  a great  one  named  tart,  which  emits  a 
mod  doleful  found,  and  is  always  ufed  at  funerals,  and 
foinetimes  to  announce  the  death  of  perfons  of  didinc* 
i;  lion. 

Jundcr*,  The  jugglers  among  the  Hindoos  are  fo  expert,  that 

center  cf  manX  °*  t^lc  niiflionaries  have  aferibed  their  tricks  to 
fjrtKi'.**"  0'  foper  natural  power;  and  even  fo  a late  traveller -as 
Mr  Grofc  feems  to  be  not  of  a very  different  opinionf. 
Li  C r‘  Like  the  Egyptians,  they  feem  to  have  the  power  of 
difarming  ferpent*  of  their  poifon  ; and  there  are  many 
A rollers  who  go  about  with  numbers  of  thefe  animals 
in  bags,  having  along  with  them  a fmall  bagpipe  call- 
ed migouty,  which  they  pretend  is  ufcful  to  bring  them 
from  their  linking  places.  They  take  the  ferpents, 
though  of  the  mod  poifonous  kinds,  out  of  the  bags 
with  their  naked  hands,  and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  arc  taught  to  rear  and  move  about  to  the 
found  of  their  mufic.  They  fay  that  this  is  accom- 
a6  plilhed  by  means  of  certain  incantations. 

Antiquity  The  ufe  of  fire-arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great 
•f  fire  *rmr  antiquity  in  India.  They  arc  prohibited  by  the  code 
among  ihe  0f  Qcntoo  laws,  which  is  certainly  of  a very  ancient 
01  ’ date  The  pbrafe  by  which  they  are  denominated  is 
agnteajler , or  weapons  of  fire  ; and  there  is  alfo  men- 
tion made  of  jhi  agree,  or  the  weapon  that  kills  an 
Lundrtd  men  at  once.  It  is  impofiible  to  guefs  at  the 
time  when  thofe  weapons  were  invented  among  the 
Hindoos;  but  wc  are  certain,  that  in  many  places  of 
the  call,  which  have  neither  been  frequented  by  Mo- 
hammedans nor  Europeans,  rockets  arc  almoft  nniver- 
fallv  made  ufe  of  as  weapons  of  war.  The  Hindoo 
books  thcmfclve*  aferibe  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
JiaeJlLvAcrtna,  who  formed  all  the  weapons  made  ufe 
of  in  a war  betwixt  the  good  and  evil  fpirits.  Fire- 
balls, or  blue  lights,  employed  in  befieged  places  in 
the  night-time,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  beiiegers, 
arc  nict  with  every  where  through  Hindollan,  and  arc 
couilrultcd  in  full  as  great  perfection  as  in  Europe. 
Fireworks  alfo  arc  met  with  in  great  perfection  ; and, 
from  the  citrlieft  ages,  have  constituted  a principal 
article  of  amufement  among  the  Hindoos.  Gun  pow- 
der, or  a compoGlion  fome  what  refembling  it,  has  been 
found  in  many  other  places  of  the  eaft,  particularly 
China,  Pegu*  and  Siam ; but  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  invention  came  originally  from  Hindo- 
llan. Poifoiicd  weapons  of  all  kinds  arc  forbidden  in 
Vapmuhr  this  country. 

. ;u»  The  Hindoos  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  in 
32 u’  all  kinds  of  haudicr&ft  ; but  their  utenfiis  are  Ample, 

l 


and  in  many  refpefts  inconvenient,  fo  that  incredible  Hindoc*. 
labour  and  patience  arc  ncceffary  for  the  accomplish-  v— 
«nent  of  any  piece  of  work  ; and  for  this  the  Hindoos 
arc  very  remarkable.  Lacquering  and  gilding  are  ufed 
all  over  the  country,  and  muff  have  been  ufed  in  very- 
early  ages;  though  in  fome  places  the  lacquering  is 
brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  in  others. 

The  principal  article  of  food  throughout  all  Hin- Culture  o* 
doftan  is  rice,  and  of  coofequence  the  cultivation  of  itrice. 
forms  the  principal  object  of  agriculture.  In  this  the 
mod  important  requifitc  is  plenty  of  water  ; and  when 
there  happens  to  be*  fcarcity  in  this  rcfpe&,  a famine 
muff  be  the  confequcnce.  To  prevent  this  as  far  as 
poIBhle,  a vail  number  of  tanks  and  water-courfes  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country,  though  in 
fome  places  thefe  arc  too  much  nrglc&ed,  snd  gra- 
dually going  to  decay.  After  the  rice  is  grown  to 
a certain  length,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  tranfplanted  into 
fields  of  about  loo  yards  fquitre,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  earth  ; which  are  daily  fupplied 
with  water  let  in  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring 
tanks.  When  the  water  happens  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  channels  made  to  receive  it,  it  is  raifed  by 
a Ample  machine  named  picotit  the  conftrudlion  of 
which  is  as  follows.  A piece  of  timber  is  fixed  up- 
right in  the  ground,  and  forked  fo  as  to  admit  another 
piece  to  move  tranfverfcly  in  it  by  means  of  a llrong 
pin.  The  tranfverfe  timber  is  flat  on  one  fide,  and 
has  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  it  in  the  maaner  of  Iteps. 

At  one  end  of  this  timber  there  is  a large  bucket,  at 
the  other  a weight.  A man  walking  down  the  fteps 
throws  the  bucket  into  the  well  or  tank;  by  going  up, 
and  by  means  of  the  weight,  he  raifes  it;  and  another 
perfon  (landing  below  empties  it  into  a channel  made 
to  convey  the  water  into  the  fields.  The  man  who 
moves  the  machine  may  fupport  himfelf  by  long  bam- 
boos that  are  fixed  in  the  way  of  a railing  from  the 
top  of  the  piece  of  upright  timber  towards  the  wall. 

A number  of  other  kinds  of  grain  are  fo  be  met 
with  in  Hindoflan,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  farther 
fouth  than  i8°  latitude.  It  is  imported,  however,  to  ^ 
every  patt  of  the  country  by  the  Banjaries.  Thefe  are  Account  of 
a fet  of  people  belonging  to  no  particular  call,  who  the  fianjs- 
livc  in  tents,  and  travel  io  feparate  bodies,  each  of”*** 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  regulations. 

They  frequently  vifit  towns  on  the  fca-coaff,  with  bul- 
locks loaded  with  wheat  and  other  articles ; cairying 
away  in  exchange  fpices,  cloths,  but  cfpccially  fait, 
which  they  carry  iuto  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 

Some  of  their  parties  have  fcveral  thoufands  of  oxen 
belonging  to  them.  They  arc  rarely  moleffed,  even 
in  time  of  war,  otherwise  than  by  being  fometimea 
prefled  into  the  fitrvicc  of  an  army  to  carry  baggage 
or  provisions  ; but  fur  this  they  arc  paid,  and  dilmif- 
fed  as  foon  as  the  fervicc  is  over.  The  Hindoos  them- 
Lives  are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  country, 
under  the  fever  eft  of  all  penalties,  that  of  lofing  their 
call.  Notwitbdanding  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  fettle  in  foreign  parts  in  the  character  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers.  Perhaps  thefe  may  have  a tole- 
ration from  the  principal  bramin,  or  there  may  be 
an  exemption  for  people  of  their  profeflion  ; but  tbia 
is  not  known.  At  any  rate,  wherever  they  go,  they 
appear  inviolably  attached  to  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  refufe  to  cat  what  is  prohibited  to  them  ia. 

their 
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their  own  country.  The  Ryots,  or  people  who  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  arc  in  many  places  in  rh.  :noft  mi 
friable  lituation ; their  only  food  being  tome  coarfc 
rice  and  pepper,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  en- 
dure all  the  inclemencies  of  a burning  fun,  and  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  alternately  wading  in 
water  and  walking  with  their  bate  feet  on  the  ground 
heated  intenfely  by  the  folar  rays  ; by  which  they 
arc  frequently  bliftered  in  a mifenble  manner.  All 
this,  however,  they  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa- 
tience, and  without  making  any  complaint,  expecting 
to  be  rvleafed  from  their  fuffriings  by  death;  though 
even  then  their  religion  teaches  them  to  hope  f**r  no- 
thing more  than  what  they  call  abforption  into  the  efftiut 
of  if#  Deity  ; a date  almuft  fyuouymoua  with  what  we 
call  annihilation. 

HIXDOSTAN,  a celebrated  and  extenfive  'oun- 
trv  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gre4t  and  Little 
Thibet  ; on  the  Couth,  by  the  hither  peninfuh  of  In- 
dia, part  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  Bay  of  Bengal  ; on 
the  well,  by  Perfia  ; aud  on  the  cad,  by  Thibet  and 
the  farther  peninfula.  It  is  fituated  between  84°  and 
102°  of  caft  longitude,  and  between  2t°  and  3 f»°  of 
north  latitude  ; being  in  length  about  1 204  miles, 
and  in  breadth  960  j though  in  fome  placet  much 
ltl -. 

This  country  was  in  early  times  ditlinguiftied  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  lnJia%  the  mod  probable 
derivation  of  which  is  from  Hind  the  Perfian  name. 
We  are  allured  by  Mr  Wilkins,  that  no  fuch  words 
a-i  Hindoo  or  Hhuhjian  cxift  in  the  Sanfcrit  or  learned 
language  of  the  country  ; in  which  it  i«  named  bbara- 
tat  a word  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  firft 
accounts  we  have  of  Hindodan  are  from  Herodotus, 
who  lived  113  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  His  accounts,  however,  convey  very 
little  information,  as  he  appear*  only  to  have  heard  of 
the  weftern  part  of  the  country,  and  that  on  account 
of  its  being  tributary  to  Perfia.  He  informs  us,  that 
Darius  Hyftafpes,  about  508  B.  C.  had  fent  Scylax 
of  Caryandra  to  explore  the  river  Indus.  He  fet  fail 
from  Cafpatyrui,  a town  near  the  fourcc  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  territories  of  PaOya  (which  major  Kennel  fup- 
pofes  to  bethe  modern  Pehkely)t  and  continued  his  courfe 
cad  ward  to  the  fea  ; then  altering  his  courfe  to  the 
wed,  he  arrived  at  that  place  where  the  Phoenicians  had 
formerly  failed  round  the  continent  of  Africa  ; after 
which  Darius  fubdued  the  Indians,  and  became  mailer 
of  that  fea.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  India,  he 
fays,  rcfcrabled  the  Ba&rians  in  their  manners,  and 
were  more  valiant  than  the  rell;  thofe  far  to  the  South- 
ward were  as  black  as  the  Ethiopians,  killed  no  ani- 
mals, but  lived  chiefly  upon  rice;  and  clothed  them- 
ft  Ives  with  cotton.  By  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
the  Greeks  acquired  a little  more  knowledge  of  the 
country'  of  Hindodan,  though  he  did  little  clfc  than 
march  over  the  tra&s  deferibed  by  Herodotus.  He 
was  informed  of  the  exillence  of  the  river  Ganges, 
which  had  not  been  known  to  Herodotus;  and  the 
dory  of  his  fuppofing  that  he  had  difeuvered  thcfource 
of  the  Nile,  when  near  the  head  of  the  Indus,  is  well 
kn«wn,  as  well  as  his  furprife  and  condensation  when 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  account  of 
the  high  tides.  Major  Rcnncl  is  of  opinion  that  both 


theie  ft  ;ics  are  falf  lined  f.  He  thinks  it  is  impofiiblc  Hiil  flan, 

that  Afataade.  could  t. a vc  been  ignorant  of  the  wri-  — ' 
ting*  of  He  odotus,  who  gave  au  account  of  the  dif- 
cover  its  »if  Scylax  ; and  with  regard  to  the  other  eir- 
cumltance  he  cxprcfTes  himfclf  as  follows.  “ The 
dory  of  Alcondet’t  furprife  at  feeing  the  tides  in  the 
Indus,  appears  to  me  equally  improbable ; feeing  tint  the 
fame  Herodotus,  book  iii.  fpeaks  very  particularly  of 
the  tides  in  the  Red  Sex,  and  deferibe;  them  as  being 
not  only  flrong,  hut  ebbing  and  flowing  every  day. 

(That  moll  intelligent  and  ingenious  traveller  M.  Voi- 
ney  informs  us  tint  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  three  feet 
and  an  half  it  Suez).  Arrian  t ikes  no  notice  of  the 
tides  until  Alixar.der’s  fleet  had  arrived  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  It  is  true,  the  tide  in  the  Indus  Ho»s 
not  go  up  fo  high  as  in  other  rsver<  of  equal  bulk, 
and  that  run  on  (o  fmall  a defeent  ; but  ncverih  Jcfs, 
as  the  tide  is  perceptible  at  jo  or  60  milei  above  the 
river**  mouth,  wc  may  conclude,  that  it  could  hardly 
efcape  the  notice  of  Alexander  and  his  people  in  their 
voyage  from  P.ittala  to  the  fea.  fjppofing  they  had 
not  been  apprifed  of  the  circumftance.  Be  tides,  Ar- 
rian’s account  of  the  tide  which  did  fo  much  mi  (chief 
to  the  fleet,  is  defcrip;ivc  of  the  bort%  or  Hidden  in- 
flux of  the  tide,  in  a body  of  water  elevated  above  the 
common  furfacc  of  the  fea ; fuch  as  occurs  in  the 
Ganges,  Ac.  He  fays,  thofe  (hips  which  lay  upon 
the  land  were  fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
while  thofe  that  ftuck  in  the  mud  were  fet  afloat  again 
without  any  damage.  To  the  generality  of  readers 
no  rcaion  will  appear  why  the  circum  dances  of  the 
fhip«  (hould  be  different  in  the  mud  and  on  the 
land  : the  fad  is,  that  the  bottoms  of  channels  iti 
great  rivers  are  muddy,  while  their  lhallows  are 
formed  of  fand  ; and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  bore  to 
take  the  ihortcll  cut  up  a river,  indcad  of  following 
the  windings  of  the  channel;  confequcnily  it  mutt  crofs 
the  fa ru! -banks  it  meets  in  its  way,  and  will  alfo  prove 
more  drilru&ive  to  whatever  it  meets  with  a-ground 
than  what  is  a- float.**  For  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  in  Hindodan,  fee  the  article  Macanow.  * 

Tbc  Grecian  expedition  into  India  foon  excited  afn'im  the 
a general  curiofily  in  the  Europeans  to  become  ac- * of 
quainted  with  a country  fo  wealthy  and  fo  remote.  Me- 
gadhcnct,  the  ambaflador  of  Scleucus,  redded  long  at  JJJ Mogul 
Pahbothra  the  capital  of  an  Indian  nation,  and  from  Moham 
him  the  ancient  writers  learned  mod  of  what  thev n,eiJanf' 
knew  concerning  that  part  of  the  world.  He  lived 
about  300  years  before  the  Chrillian  era,  and  kept  a 
journal  during  the  time  he  refided  in  India. 

For  fome  (hurt  time  the  weftern  provinces  of  India 
continued  fubjcA  to  the  Syrian  empire  founded  by  Sc- 
Icuctis;  but  he  quickly  ceded  thefe  diftant  countries 
to  one  Sandrocottus,  who  gave  him  only  jeo  elephants 
in  exchange.  Soon  after  this  the  province  of  Bac- 
tria  Itkcwifc  became  independent;  and  thus  the  con- 
nection betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world 
was  entirely  difiulvcd,  and  we  are  almoft  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  tranfadions  of  that  country  till  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conqueft.  That  the  extenfire country  we 
now  call  }Jlndvf!*tn  was  divided  among  many  different 
nation?,  we  have  no  rcafon  to  doubt ; but  major  Ken- 
nel its  of  opinion,  that  however  this  might  be  the' cafe, 
there  was  generally  a large  empire  or  kingdom,  which 
3T2  . occupied 
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Hindoftan.  occupied  the  principal  part  of  that  imraenfe  valley 
through  which  the  Ganges  takes  its  courfe  ; the  capi- 
tal of  which  ha  1 fludurted  between  Dch'.i  and  Patna, 
as  the  limits  of  the  empire  have  varied.  This  was 
named  the  kingdom  of  the  Pt'ajij  or  Gan%nrul*  in  the 
times  of  Alexander  and  Megsfthcnes.  Major  Kennel 
is  of  opinion  thst  it  extended  weft  ward  to  the  Pan- 
jib  country  ; and  he  alf  » thinks  it  probable  that  the 
capital  named  Pa&botbra  llood  on  the  fame  fpot  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Patna.  The  king- 
dom, according  to  this  fuppuiilion,  would  occupy  part 
of  Bengal  ; ami  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  be  lefs 
than  that  of  l'rance.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  this 
kingdom  that  Alexander’s  army  mutinied  and  refufed 
to  proceed  any  farther.  Arrian  informs  us,  that  the 
oplc  were  rich,  excellent  foldicrs,  and  good  huf- 
ndmen  ; that  they  were  governed  by  aobiiity,  and 
5 that  their  rulers  impofed  nothing  harih  upon  thetn.^ 
Mnanctet.e  The  Hindoos  themfclves  pretend  to  an  extravagant 
be  anti(luity » but  wc  arc  'n^ormcd  by  major  Reunc!,  that 
credited.  * “ *hcie  is  no  known  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  (that  retls 
on  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  materials  or  records)  ex- 
tant before  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  conquers; 
for  either  the  Hindoos  kept  no  regular  hiftories,  or 
they  were  all  dcllroycd,  or  ic  eluded  hum  common  eyes 
by  the  Pundits.  Wc  may  judge  of  their  traditions  by 
that  exiiting  concerning  Alexander’s  expedition;  which 
it,  that  he  fought  a great  battle  with  the  emperor  of 
Hindoftan  near  Delhi,  and  though  vi&orioui,  retired 
to  Pcrfia  acrofs  the  northern  mountains  ; fo  that  the 
remarkable  circumllance  of  his  failing  down  the  Indus, 
in  which  he  employed  many  months,  is  funk  altoge- 
ther. And  yet,  perhaps,  few  events  of  ancieut  times 
rril  on  better  foundations  than  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Alexander,  as  appears  by  its  being  fo  highly  cele- 
brated, not  only  by  contemporaries,  but  by  feveral  of 
the  molt  eminent  authors  for  feme  centuries  following. 
The  only  traces  of  Indian  hiftory  wc  meet  with  are  in 
tbe  Perfian  hi  durians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  Mohammed  Fcrifhia  com  poled  an  hiftory  of 
Hindodan,  mod  of  which  was  given  in  that  of  colo- 
nel Dow,  publithed  upwards  of  30  years  ago  ; but 
with  regard  to  tbe  early  part  of  it,  major  Rcnnd  is  of 
g opinion  that  it  cannot  at  all  be  depended  upon. 
Bspcdmons  The  authentic  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  commences  with 
of  Mah-  the  conquefts  of  Mahmud  or  Mahmoud  Gaxni,  about 
the  year  1000.  His  kingdom  had  arifen  out  of  that 
11,10  l4,  of  the  Saracens,  who  under  the  khalrif  A1  Waiid  bad 

extended  their  conquells  immenfely  both  to  the  eaft 
and  weft.  Mahmud  was  the  third  from  Abiftagi  a 
governor  of  KJiorafim,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king 
of  Backharia.  He  pufftfled  great  part  of  that  coun- 
try formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Bafiria.  Gazni, 
Gazna,  or  Ghizni,  was  the  capital ; a city  which  Hood 
near  the  fource  of  the  Indus,  though  Ralkh  likewife 
claimed  this  honour.  Subu&agi,  the  father  of  Mah- 
mud, had  projected  the  conqueft  of  the  weftern  part 
of  India  ; but  dying  before  he  could  put  hia  dcligns 
in  execution,  Mahmud  took  upon  himfrlf  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition  ; but  previous  to  his  invalion  of  In- 
dia, he  ftrcngthrned  himfrlf  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Ba&ria.  Hit  firft  invalion  took 
place  in  the  yesr  1000;  during  which  he  made  no 
farther  progrefs  than  the  province  of  Moultan.  That 
part  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Kuitry  and 


Rajpoot  tribe,  the  Mull*  and  Catbeii  of  Alexander,  HioTiflsni 
who  ftill  retained  their  ancient  fpfrit,  and  made  a very 
ftout  reliftauce  to  the  armies  of  tliat  furious  enthufiaft. 

As  he  was  prompted  to  this  undertaking  no  lefs  by  a 
dclire  of  exterminating  the  Hindoo  religion  than  by 
that  of  conqued,  a league  was  at  lull  formed  againlt 
him  among  ail  the  Indian  princes  from  the  banks  of 
tbe  Ganges  to  the  NVihudda.  Their  allied  forces, 
however,  were  defeated,  and  the  year  1008  was  mark- 
ed by  the  dcftruClion  of  the  famous  temple  of  N'agra- 
cut  in  the  Par-jab  country.  Having  foliated  himfelf 
with  plunder  00  this  occahon,  Mahmud  returned  to 
hii  own  country  ; but  in  101s  invaded  Hindoftan  once 
more,  deftrnying  Tan* far  a city  on  the  weft  of  Delhi, 
ami  a more  cclcbiaud  place  cf  worship  tluu  Nagra- 
cut  itfclf.  Delhi  was  reduced  on  this  occaiion  ; and 
in  feven  years  after  Canogc  was  taken  ; the  temples 
of  Matra  or  Mcthura,  the  Mctltora  of  Pliny,  a city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  a place  of  wor- 
ftiipnear  Agra,  were  likewife  demolished;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attempts  oti  the  Rajpoots  of  Agtmerc,  either 
through  their  owti  valour  or  the  frtngth  of  their 
count  1 y.  His  12th  expedition  took  place  in  the  year 
1024,  when  he  dcllroycd  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Sucnnaut  in  the  peniofula  of  Guzerat,  adjoining  to  tbe 
city  of  Puttan  011  the  fea  cualt,  and  not  far  from  the 
iffond  of  Diu,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe.  In 
this  expedition  be  proved  very  fucccfsful , reducing 
the  whole  pcninfula  of  Guzerat,  with  many  cities,  the: 
temples  of  which  he  conftantly  deftroyed  ; and  indeed 
feemed  no  hfs  plea  fed  with  lire  overthrow  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  than  with  the  conqueft  of  the  country. 

At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1028,  he  was  pof- 
k fled  of  tbe  caftern  and  by  far  the  largcil  part  of 
Pcrfia,  and  nominally  of  all  the  provinces  from  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Ganges  to  the  peninfula  of  Gu- 
zerat; as  well  as  thofe  lying  between  the  Indus  and 
the  mountains  of  Agiraerc  1 but  the  Ritjpoots  in  that 
country  ftill  preferved  their  independency,,  which  they 
have  done  all  along,  even  to  the  prefent  time. 

In  the  yrar  1 158  the  empire  of  Gazna  fell  to  piece*  Diwiton  oP 
from  the  fame  caufrs  by  which  other  large  and  un*the  tmpirt 
wieldy  Halts  have  been  deftroyed.  The  weftern  and  of9**n** 
largcil  part,  which  ftill , retained  the  name  of  Gazna,  *owI^U$ 
was  feized  upon  hy  the  family  of  Gaurides,  fo  n*»  m lluido- 
raed  from  Gaur  or  Ghor,  a province  beyond  the  In-  ft»*>  by  dif- 
dtan  Caucafus;  while  thofe  contiguous  to  both  fhorea**r*l,a 
of  the  Indus  wctc  allowed  to  remain  iu  the  pofTcflion v,lilu,er^ 
of  Chufcro  or  Cufroc,  whole  capital  was  fixed  at  La- 
hore. In  1184  the  poftcrity  of  this  prince  were  dri- 
ven out  of  their  territories  by  the  Gauride  s ; by  which  . 
means  the  Mohammedans  became  neighbours  to  tire 
Hindoos,  and  in  a ihort  time  began  to  extend  their 
dominions  to  thecAitward.  In  1 1^4  Mohammed  Go- 
ri  penetrated  into  Hindoftan  as  far  as  Benares,  and 
repeated  the  fame  feenes  of  devastation  which  had  for- 
mal)* taken  place  under  Mahmud  Gazni.  At  this  pe- 
riod major  Rcnnel  is  of  opinion,  that  tbe  purity  of  the 
language  of  Hindoftan  began  to  decline,  aud  conti- 
nued to  do  fo  till  it  became  what  it  is  at  prefent ; the 
original  dialect  being  what  is  called  the  Sanfcrit,  and 
which  is  now  a dead  language.  Mohammed  Gori  al- 
fo  reduced  the  fonthern  part  of  the  province  of  Agc- 
mcrc,  uni  the  territory  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Jum- 
na) taking  poT;Gcn  cf  the  (Long  fortref*  of  Gualior. 
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After  Kt$  Heath  in  120$,  the  empire  of  Gazna  was 
again  divided  ; and  the  Patan  or  Alghan  empire  was 
founded  by  Cattub,  who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Per- 
fiati  remaining  to  Eldoze.  Cuttub  fixed  hit  imperial 
rrfidtnce  at  Dtlhi ; and  in  taco  the  created  part  of 
Hindoftan  Proper  was  tvn.qtienrtl  by  the  emperor  Al- 
tumifb,  the  fifcceffbr  of  Cuctub.  After  hi*  time  the 
government  of  Brngal  was  always  bellowed  upon  one 
of  the  reigning  emperor**  Tons  ; and  during  hi*  reign 
the  bl«ody  conqueror  Jenghix  Khan  put  an  end  to  the 
other  branch  of  the.  Gs/nian  empire,  known  by  the 
name  of  Khurafm  ; of  which  resolution  an  account  it 
given  nndrr  the  article  Gazna  ; but  Kimhiftan  was  at 
that  time  left  uiidiflnrbid.  In  1*41  the  Mogul*  begsn 
tsmake  inuptiotn  into  Indoilati,  but  did  not  ut  this 
lime  make  any  permanent  con^ueJt.  Tlie  country 
was  nose  in  much  the  fame  fta'c  in  which  it  had  been 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Mahommtdanu,  vw,  divided 
into  a great  numhor  of  Hates  tributary  to  the  empe- 
ror, but  in  a great  meafore  indepemh-ot  ; and  which 
did  not  fail  to  revolt  whenever  a favour  able  opjroftu* 
nfty  offered.  The  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  Cuttub  in  12CJ,  (hook  off  the  yoke 
in  the  year  1265,  and  the  Rajpoots  were  on  every  oc- 
carton  ready  to  revolt,  nutwithitandin^  that  their  coun- 
try lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The 
mod  dreadful  maffacrci,  rebellions,  and  coufurtun,  now 
took  place,  which  from  that  period  almotl  to  the  time 
that  the  Britifh  government  commenced,  make  up  the 
hiftory  of  Hindollan.  The  empire  bring  parcelled 
nut  among  a fet  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  lad  decree  of  mifery,  and  were  at 
lift  fo  far  milled  a*  to  imagine  that  it  was  their  intctrft 
to  take  up  arms,  in  order  to  renda  thefe  governor*  in- 
dependent. Had  the  emperors  of  Hindollan  con fulted 
their  true  interell,  they  would  have  given  up  the  pro- 
vince* which  lay  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus 
tnd  the  deferta  of  Agimrre  ; as  thefe  formed  a bar- 
rier which  could  not  cafily  be  parted  by  any  invader. 
By  neglecting  this  precaution,  however,  they  at  lull 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Mogul*  to  penetrate  into 
their  country  ; and  thefe;  after  feveral  invafioni,  be- 
came at  laft  fo  formidable,  that  they  were  permitted  by 
the  emperors,  m the  year  i J92,  to  fettle  in  the  coun- 
try. At  thi*  time  the  reigning  tmperur  was  Ferufe  II. 
of  the  tribe  of  Clilfigi  or  h'ilfrgi,  fo  named  from  Kil- 
lige  near  the  mountain*  of  Gaur ; and  in  1293  this 
emperor  projected  the  conqucfl  of  the  Deccan ; by  which 
was  meant  at  that  time  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Mahanada  and  Cat- 
tack  rivers  ; an  extent  of  dominion  almoll  equal  to  aH 
that  he  already  poflefled  in  Hindortan.  Fcrofe  was 
incited  to  attempt  this  by  the  riches  of  one  of  the 
prince#  of  Deccan  ; and  the  perfoo  who  propofed  it 
was  one  Alla,  governor  of  Gurrah,  a country  neatly 
bordering  upon  that  which  he  was  about  to  invade. 
A Ha,  having  accomplifhcd  his  undertaking,  during 
which  he  smarted  an  incredible  quantity  of  treafure, 
depofed  and  murdered  the  emperor,  affirming  to  him  1 
felt  the  fovercignty  of  Hindollan.  He  then  began  a 
new  plan  of  conquefl  ; and  thefirft  inllance  of  his  fuc- 
ccfs  was  the  reduction  of  Gurerat,  a ftrong  fortrtfs, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  independent,  and,  while 
it  continued  fo,  was  a ftrong  obltaclc  to  his  defigns 
upon  the  Deccan.  He  next  reduced  Rxntanpour  and 
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CLeitorr,  two  of  the  flrongeft  forts  in  the  Rajpoot  HindoTUa, 

country.  In  1303  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of  * immrt 

a kingdom  of  the  Deccan,  named  Tellingana,  was  re- 
duced ; but  in  the  midii  of  thefe  conqueft*  the  Mo- 
gul* invaded  the  country  from  an  oppolitc  quarter,  and! 
plundered  the  fuburb*  of  Delhi.  Notwithflandi  ig  this 
•check  the  emperor  refumed  his  plan  of  cuoqudl  | the 
remainder  of  Malwa  was  fubdued  } and  in  1 306  the 
conqueft  of  the  Deccan  w«  again  undertaken.  The 
conduit  of  the  war  wa*  now  committed  to  Cafoor; 
who  not  only  carried  his  array  into  Dowlatabad,  but, 
in  13  0,  pc  nitrated  into  the  Carnatic  alfo.  The  ex- 
tent of  hiscouquelU  in  that  country  is  not  known  ; and 
indeed  his  expeditions  Cccm  to  have  been  made  with  a 
view  rather  to  plunder  than  toalckieve  any  permanent 
conqucil.  Thcquantity  of  riches  he  ainaifed  wj,fo  great, 
that  the  foldiera  are  f»id  to  have  earned  away  only  the 
gold,  leaving  lilver  behind  th«m  as  t-ro  cumbcrfoinc. 

As  the  treafure  carried  oCT  on  {hi»  occafion  had  been . 
accumulating  for  a number  of  ages,  it  is  piobable  that 
the  country  had  long  remained  in  a date  of  tranquillity. 

Cafoot  flill  proceeding  in  his  conquefts,  ravaged  a 
fecond  time  the  northern  part  of  the  Diccan,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitant*  of  TcUmgdha  and  the  Carnatic 
to  become  tributary  to  him.  Rebellions  took  place 
in  1322  ; but  the  country  was  again  reduced  in  1326, 
and  ttie  whole  Carnatic  ravaged  from  one  lea  to  the 
other.  This  year  Alla  died,  and  bis  fucccflbrs,  not 
being  polTcfled  of  his  abilities,  were  unable  to  rctiin  to 
the  dominions  he  had  left.  Under  the  emperor  Mo>  Remlniol  ’ 
. hammed  I i I.  the  people  of  the  Deccan  again  revolt-  ^^fufion 
ed,  and  drove  the  M-thummtdans  fo  completely  out 
thefe  countries,  that  nothing  remained  lo  them  but<nip.fc. 
the  fortrefs  of  Dowlatahad.  In  >344  the  city  of  Bif- 
nagar,  properly  was  founded  by  BeLidco 

the  king  of  Dcccau,  who  had  headed  the  inhabitants 
in  their  late  revolt.  Mohammed  in  the  mean  time  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  towards  the  call  ; but 
while  he  employed  hiinfcK  in  this,  many  provinces  were 
loll  by  rebellions  in  Bengal,  Guterat,  and  the  Panjab. 

Hia  fuccrir.tr  Fcrofe  III.  who  aiccodcd  the  throne  in 
I3jr,  feemed  more  dciirou*  of  improving  the  remains 
ol  hia  empire  than  of  extending  it ; and.  during  his 
reign,  which  continued  for  37  years,  agriculture  and 
the  art*  were  the  favourite  obj.'&s  of  hi*  purfuit  Af- 
ter his  death,  in  1388,  a rebellion  and  civil  war  took 
place,  and  continued  for  fcvcral  years;  and  matters  - 
were  brought  to  a crlfis  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  III. 
who  fucccedcd  to  the  throne  in  1393;  and,  during 
thia  time,  the  empire  of  Hindoitan  exhibited  the  lin- 
gular circumlianec  of  two  emperors  refidiug  in  the  fJ  , 
lame  capital,  and  in  arms  againll  each  other.  While  Concerts  » 
matters  remained  in  thia  fituation,  Tamerlane,  after  ha*  and  inaf. 
ving  fubdued  all  the  weitern  part  of  Tartary  and  facm  *jf 
Alia,  turned  his  arms  again  l\  Hindoitan  in  the  year  r4lnc^*a,;Cl*, 
1 398.  His  conquctt  wa*  cafy,  and  his  behaviour  fuck 
as  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  name  by  which  he  ia 
yet  known  in  Hindollan,  " the  delltoying  prince.” 

After  having  brought  into  captivity  a vail  number  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  he  caufed  a general  martacrc  to 
be  commenced  Ictl  they  fliuuld  join  the  cueniy  in  cafe 
of  any  bidden  emergency;  and  in  confcqutncc  of  thi* 
cruel  order,  upwards  of  l oo,coo  were  put  to  death  in 
one  hour.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399  he  was 
met  by  the  Indian  army,  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
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WirJ  ftan.  flioghur,  «»d  foon  after  made  himfclf  maftcr  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Delhi.  At  this  time  the  capital  con- 
fided of  three  cities,  named  Old  Delhi,  Seyri,  and  J 'e - 
h<m  Peaah.  Seyri  was  furrounded  with  a wall  in  the 
form  of  a circle  ; and  Old  Delhi  we s the  fame,  hut 
much  larger,  lying  to  the  font h weft  of  the  ether. 
Thefe  two  were  joined  on  each  fide  by  a w*all  ; and  the 
third,  which  via  larger  than  the  other  two,  lay  be- 
tween them.  As  the  city  made  no  rcfiftance,  there 
could  not  be  a pretence  for  ufing  the  inhabitants  with 
any  cruelty  ; and  thus  mallei s patted  on  quietly  till  the 
1 2th  of  January,  when  the  Tartar  foldiers  infultcd 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  of  the  gates  The 
Emir*  were  ordered  to  put  a llop  to  thefe  diforders, 
but  found  it  impolliblr,  The  Sultanas,  having  a curi- 
ofity  to  fee  the  rarities  of  Delhi,  and  particularly  a 
famous  palace  adorned  with  icoo  pillars  built  by  an 
ancient  Indian  king,  went  in  with  all  the  court ; and 
the  gate  being  thus  left  open  for  every  body,  above 
15,000  foldicrs  got  in  unpcrccivcd.  But  there  was  a 
far  larger  number  of  troops  in  a place  between  the  ci- 
ties above  mentioned,  who  committed  fuch  diforders, 
that  an  infurreflion  commenced  ; fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants attacking  them,  while  others,  in  dcfpair,  fet 
fire  to  their  houfes,  and  burnt  themfc-lves  with  their 
wives  and _phildren.  The  foldicrs,  taking  advantage  of 
this  confuGon,  pillaged  the  houfes  5 while  the  difoider 
was  augmented  by  the  admittion  of  more  troops,  who 
feized  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cities  that 
had  fled  to  Delhi  far  fheltcr.  The  Emin  caufcd  the 
gates  to  be  Ihut ; but  they  were  quickly  opened  by. 
the  foldicrs,  who  rofc  io  arms  againft  their  officers ; 
fo  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  whole 
army  was  entered,  and  the  city  totally  drilroyed. 
Some  foldicrs  carried  off  no  fewer  than  150  Haves, 
men,  women,  and  children  ; nay,  fome  of  their  boys 
had  20  Haves  a piece  to  their  (hare.  The  other  fpoils 
in  jewels,  plate,  and  manufactures,  were  imnunfe:  for 
the  Indian  women  and  girls  were  all  adorned  with  pre- 
cious ftoncs,  and  had  bracelets  and  rings  on  their  hands, 
feet,  and  even  toes,  fo  that  the  foldiers  were  loaded 
with  them.  On  the  1 5th  the  Indiansattempted  to  defend 
thcmfelvca  in  the  gicat  mofque  of  Old  Delhi ; but 
being  attacked  by  the  Tartars,  they  were  all  flaughter- 
<d,  and  towers  erected.  A dreadful  carnage  now  en- 
fued  throughout  the  whole  city,  though  fcveral  days 
<lapfed  before  the  inhabitants  could  be  forced  to  quit 
it  entirely  5 and  as  they  went,  the  Emirs  took  many  of 
them  into  their  fcrvicc.  The  artifans  were  alfo  diftri- 
buted  among  the  prince*  and  commanders,  all  but  the 
mafons  who  were  referved  for  the  emperor,  in  order 
to  build  him  a large  done  mofque  at  Samarcand. 

After  this  terrible  dcvallatiou,  Tamerlane  marched 
into  the  different  provinces  of  Indoilan,  every  where 
defeating  the  Indians  who  oppofed  him,  and  fiaughtcr- 
ing  the  Ghebrs  or  worlhipptrs  of  fire.  On  the  25th 
of  March  he  retired,  and  thus  fet  the  miferable  inha 
bitants  free  from  the  moft  bltody  conqueror  that  had 
ever  invaded  them.  He  did  not,  however,  difturb  the 
fucceffion  to  the  throne,  but  left  Mahmud  in  quiet 
poflcfiion  of  it,  referring  to  himfclf  only  that  of  the 
Fanjab  country.*  The  death  of  Mahmud,  which  hap- 
pened in  1413,  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  Patan 
riyiufty,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  1205.  He  was  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  Chizer,  who  derived  hi*  pedigree  from  the  im- 


potior  Mohammed,  and  his  pofterity  continued  to  en  Hindoflin 
joy  it  till  the  year  *450;  when  Bclloli,  an  Alghan  of  —— v~— * 
the  tribe  of  Eodi,  took  poffettion  of  it,  the  teigning 
prince  Alla  II.  having  abdicated  the  government.  Un- 
der him  all  Himloil’jn  was  divided  into  feparate  Hates; 
and  a prince,  whofe  title  was  the  king  $f  the  La  ft,  who 
icfided  at  Jionpour  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  the  king  of  Delhi  had  only 
a fiudow  of  authority  remaining  to  him.  A coufi- 
dcrablc  part  of  the  empire,  however,  was  recovered  by 
the  fon  of  Bclloli ; who,  in  the  year  1501,  fixed  hi* 
royal  rcfidencc  at  Agra.  During  his  reign  the  Portu- 
gnefe  firft  accompli (bed  the  paffage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  had  no  connexion  with 
any  other  part  of  Hindoftan  than  fome  maritime 
place*  in  the  Deccan  which  had  always  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  court  of  Drlhi.  In  1516,  during  the 
reign  of  Ibrahim  II.  matters  fell  into  fuch  confufion 
that  Sultan  Baber,  a defeendant  of  Tamerlane,  found 
mean*  to,  conquer  a very  confiderable  part  of  the  em- 
pire. His  firfi  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  1518; 
and  the  year  15*5  made  himfclf  maficr  of  Delhi. 

In  his  lafi  invafion  he  is  laid  to  have  brought  with  him 
only  lO'OOb  horfc  ; having  been  furnilhed  with  the 
red  by  the  difa£fe£ted  fubjcdl*  of  the  empetor.  Du- 
ring the  five  years  that  he  reigned,  his  chief  employ, 
meiit  was  the  reduction  of  fome  of  the  caliern  pro- 
v: rices,  but  had  not  time  to  compofe  the  diHurbanccs 
which  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  hi*  domi- 
nions. Ou  his  death  the  feed*  of  rebellion,  which  Ba- 
ber had  not  been  able  to  exterminate,  produced  fo 
many  revolts  and  infurre&ions,  that  his  fon  Humaioon, 
though  a prince  of  great  abilities  and  virtue,  wa«  dri- 
ven from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  Ihcltcr  among 
the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agmtcrc,  where  he  lived  in 
great  diftrefs.  During  the  time  of  lit*  exile  his  fon 
Ackbar  was  born,  whom  Mr  Renncl  looks  upon  to  be 
one  of  the  grea'eft  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Hindollan.  The  lovercignty  was  held  in  the  mean 
time  by  an  ufurper,  named  Shccrkhan,  who  in  >545 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Cbcitorc,  and  buried  in  a 
magnificent  maufclcum,  of  which  Mr  Hodges  lately 
exhibited  a drawing  in  this  country.  His  territories, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
Bengal ; but  fo  unsettled  was  the  government,  that 
after  his  dcceafc  no  fewer  than  five  fovcieign*  appear- 
ed in  the  fpacc  of  nine  years.  This  induced  a Hiong 
paity  in  HindoHan  to  recal  Ilumaioon  ; but  he  lived 
only  one  year  after  his  return. 

In  1 555,  Humaioon  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Ack-  Reign  tf 
bar,  at  that  time  only  14  years  of  age.  During  his  ^^b*r,a 
long  reign  of  51  years,  he  cftablilhcd  the  empire  on  a 
more  furc  foundation  than  it  had  probably  ever  been  be-  pn,t 
fore  ; though  even  at  this  time  Mr  Rcnnel  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  people  was 
merely  that  there  was  no  actual  rebellion.  The  firft 
year*  of  his  reign  were  fpent  in  reducing  the  provinces 
which  had  revolted  from  Agimcrc  to  Bengal ; and  the 
obedience  of  thefe  he  took  care  to  fecure  hs  well  as 
pofiible  by  a careful  choice  of  governors  ; particularly 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  an 
attention  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  In 
1585.  he  rcfolvcd  to  invade  the  Deccan,  which  had  hi- 
therto refilled  the  power  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The 
war  continued  for  20  years;  during  all  which  time  no 
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Hlnduflar.  father  progrefs  was  made  than  the  redu£tion  of  the 

•—■v wcflcro  part  of  Berar,  Candcifh,  Tcllingana  (a  divifion 

of  Golcooda),  and  the  northern  part  of  Amcdnagur  } 
the  capital  of  which,  named  alfo  AmcdnagHr,  was  taken 
in  i6ot,  after  a long  and  bloody  fiegc,  and  an  ufticcefs- 
ful  attempt  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  to  relieve  it. 
Under  his  fucccffor  Jchan  Guire,  the  project  was  but 
faintly  carried  on ; the  empire  was  difturbed  by  the  re* 
hellion  of  'hah  Jchan  the  emperor’s  fon  ; and  the  influ- 
ence of  Noor  Jchan  his  miftrefs  perplexed  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  In  this  prince’s  reign  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  flrll  Englifh  ambaftador,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Hin* 
do (lan.  The  1’ortugucfc  had  now  acquired  can fidcrable 
pofleflions  in  Guzarat  and  Bengal,  but  only  thofc  in  the 
former  province  attra&cd  the  attention  of  the  court ; fo 
that  the  Perfian  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of  thofc  in 
Bengal.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jchan,  who  fucceedcd 
his  father  Jehan  Guire  in  1627,  the  conqueft  of  the 
Deccan  was  more  vigoroufly  pufhed  than  before ; and 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  fuch  a definitive  manner, 
that  mod  of  the  princes  in  thofc  parts  wre  fain  to  make 
ftibmidion  to  the  emperor.  During  this  reign  a war 
took  place  with  the  Portuguefe,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
puUinn  of  the  latter  from  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges.  In 
his  private  character  Shah  Jehan  was  a very  debauched 
and  wicked  prince,  which  gave  occafion  to  one  of  his 
14  Tons  named  Aureng-r-ib  or  Aurmg-zebe,  to  dethrone  him. 

The  empire  This  prince  attained  hil  end  by  a train  of  deep  hypo- 
railed  to  an(j  diflimulation  ; covering  his  ambition  with  a 

pretence  of  religion,  and  under  that  pretence  commit* 
ting  the  greateft  crimes.  He  engaged  in  a war  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  by  un 
forefeen  accidents,  when  he  himfclf  feemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  definition.  Having  at  lafl  got  them  in- 
to his  power,  he  put  them  both  to  death,  and  then  la- 
mented their  misfortune.  One  of  his  brother*  who 
alfifted  him,  was  rewarded  firft  with  imprifonment,  and 
then  with  death.  By  the  year  1660,  he  had  attained 
full  pofTcffion  of  the  fovereignty,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  year  1678  there  reigned  a profound  tranquil- 
lity throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  undertook  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan, 
to  which  he  was  foppofed  to  be  incited  by  the  refolu- 
tion  and  growing  power  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  ft  ate ; and  who,  in  that  chara&cr,  appeared 
almoft  as  a rival  to  Aurengztbc  himfclf.  Having 
quelled  a rebellion  of  the  Patans,  who  lived  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  perfecutcd  the  Hindoos  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a war 
againft  him.  On  this  occafion  he  headed  his  armies 
alfo  in  perfon  ; but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  hem- 
med in  among  the  mountains,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prifoncr,  had  not  the  enemy  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  him  to  efcape.  They  allowed  alfo  the 
emprefsto  make  her  efcape  after  Ihe  had  been  atually 
taken.  In  1 68 1 he  renewed  his  incurfions  into  that 
country,  took  and  deftroyed  Chc&ure,  committing 
other  devaftations,  and  every  where  deflroying  the  Hin- 
doo temples  and  obje&s  of  wot  (hip  ; but  notwith  (land- 
ing all  his  efforts,  he  was  at  lad  obliged  to  abandon  his 
enterprife,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  peace.  From 
the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1707,  he 
is  laid  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  Deccan, 
the  great  eft  part  of  which  he  reduced,  and  for  the  laft 
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five  year*  of  bis  life  is  fatd  to  have  been  aAually  cm  Hlodulhs. 
ployed  in  the  field.  This  long  abfcncc  from  his  capi-  ■— 
tal  could  not  but  be  productive  of  bad  confcqoence*. 
Rebellions  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  daring  this  period,  the  Jats  or  Jauts  firft  made 
their  appearance  in  the  province  of  Agra.  They  were 
at  firft  only  a fet  of  banditti  ; but  have  (ince  grown  to 
be  a very  confidcrnblc  ftate,  and  once  were  of  fomo 
confcquence  in  Upper  Hindoftan.  After  the  10th 
year  of  Aurcngzebc'a  reign,  however,  we  know  very  lit- 
tle of  his  tranfa&iuns,  as  he  would  not  allow  any  hif- 
tory  of  it  to  be  written.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
empire  extended  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  almoft  as  many  degrees  in  longitude. 

“ His  revenue  (fays  Major  Renncl)  exceeded  35  mil- 
lions of  pounds  Sterling,  in  a country  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  i?» 

England.  But  fo  weighty  a feeptre  could  be  wielded 
only,by  a hand  like  Aurcngzcbt’s  : and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  in  a courfe  of  50  years  after  his  death,  a fuc- 
ceflion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  miniftcis  reduced 
this  aftonifhing  empire  to  nothing.” 

Aurcngzebe  left  four  fons;  Maufum,  afterwards  cm-  [t*  qufck 
peror,  under  the  title  of  Bahadcr  Shah  ; Azern,  Kaumdcclinc  uo- 
Bu(h,  and  Acbar,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Fcr-^er 
ft  a 30  years  before  on  account  of  his  having  engaged 
in  rebellion  againll  his  father.  A civil  war  inilantly 
commenced  between  Azemand  Mau/.um  } the  event  of 
which  was  decided  in  a great  battle,  where  300,000 
combatants  were  brought  into  the  field  on  each  fide. 

In  this  battle  Azcra  was  defeated  and  killed  ; after 
which  Mauzurna  afeended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Ba- 
hadcr Shah.  He  was  a prince  of  confidcrablc  abilities; 
but  the  difordcr*  of  the  empire  were  already  rifen  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  during  his  (hort  reign  of  five 
years,  he  found  it  impoffiblc  to  compofc  them.  He 
was  firll  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Kaum  Bufli, 
whom  he  alfo  defeated  and  killed  ; after  which  his  at- 
tention was  engaged  by  the  Seiks,  a new  fet  of  rchgion- 
ifts,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had  filcnt- 
ly  c ft :ibl i(hed  thcmfclvcs  along  the  foot  of  the  eaftern 
mountains.  They  now  appeared  in  arms  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lnhora,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  from 
thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  emperor  march- 
ed againft  thefe  adverfarici  in  peifon,  and  with  great 
difficulty  brought  them  under  lubjection.  He  then 
took  up  his  rcfidencc  at  Lahore,  where  he  died  after 
a (hort  illnefs,  without  having  ever  vifited  the  imperial 
cities  of  Agra  or  Delhi. 

After  the  death  of  Bahadcr  Shah  the  empire  was 
again  cuntefted  among  his  four  fons.  Of  thefe  the  fc- 
cond,  named  Azem  Oofhaun,  took  poffcflion  of  the 
treafure*  ; but  was  oppofed  by  his  three  brothers,  who 
agreed  to  divide  the  empire  among  them.  Azem  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  a battle,  gained  chiefly  by  the 
valour  and  condtid  of  the  youngell  named  Shah  Jehan; 
who  feemed  rcfolvcd  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  a* 
a proof  of  his  fincerity,  ordered  the  trcafurcs  to  be  di- 
vided. This  was  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Zool- 
fccar  khan,  an  omrah  Fn  high  truft,  A new  civil  war- 
commenced,  in  which  Jehan  Shah  was  killed.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  tried  their  fortune  iu  a third, 
battle,  which  left  Jchaundcr,  the  cldcft,  in  pofleflion  of 
the  throne.  In  nine  months  he  was  dethroned  by  Fc* 
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Hindoftan,  rakfcre,  or  Furrokfere,  fon  to  the  deceafed  Azcm  Oo-  a ranfom  of  30  millions  ftcrling.  At  an  interview  with  Hiadoftaw. 

fhaun  ; having,  during  his  diori  reign,  displayed  almoft  the  emperor,  he  fcvcrcljr  reprimanded  him  for  his  mif-  f. 

paralleled  rr.eannefs  of  fpirit.  conduct  ; however  he  told  him,  tlut  as  he  was  of  the 

Tina  revolution  was  accompli  Hied  by  the  alMance  race  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  had  not  offended  the 
of  two  brothers,  HoulTcin  Ali  Khan  and  Abdoolla  reigning  family  of  Perfia,  he  would  not  take  the  cm- 
Khan,  who  had  cxtetifive  governments  in  the  eaftcro  pirc  from  him  ; only  as  he  had  put  him  to  the  trouble 
provinces.  The  calamities  of  the  empire  were  not  at  of  coming  fo  far  to  fettle  his  affairs,  he  infilled  that  his 
all  abated  during  tbit  reign.  In  1713  the  Sciks  expenecs  fhould  be  paid.  The  unfortunate  emperor 
appeared  again  in  arms;  and  in  1716  were  grown  fo  made  no  anfwer  to  thia  fpeech  ; but  Nadir  took  care 
formidable,  that  the  emperor  himfelf  was  obliged  to  to  enforce  the  latter  part  of  it.  Some  time  after  the 


^ inarch  againft  them  ; but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 

. Firman  particulars  of  this  campaign.  About  this  time  the 

granted  *o  Englifti  Eaft  India  company  obtained  the  famous  Fir* 
In*  mar,  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and  im- 
com.  p|)rl  wtrc  tempted  fiom  duties  or  cudoras  ; which 
was  regarded  as  the  company’s  commercial  charter  in 
India,  while  they  ftood  in  need  of  protc&ion  from  the 
princes  of  that  country. 

Ferokfcre  was  depofed,  and  Ins  eyes  put  out  by  the 
two  brothers  who  had  railed  him  to  the  throne  ; and  io 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  tw'o  other  emperors,  whom 
they  afterwards  fet  up,  were  depofed  and  murdered : 
and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Aurcng- 
zebe,  1 1 princes  of  his  line,  who  had  either  mounted 
the  throne  or  been  competitors  for  it,  were  extermi- 
nated, while  Use  government  declined  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  the  empire  feemed  ready  to  be  difmembered 
to  a greater  degree  than  it  had  even  been  before  the 
invaiion  of  Tamerlane.  In  1718  the  two  brothers 


departure  of  the  emperor.  Nadir  went  to  the  camp  lo 
pay  him  a vifit ; where  lie  tei/.ed  upon  210  cannon, 
with  fomc  treafure  and  valuable  effects,  fending  them 
off  immediately  to  Candaliar.  He  then  marched  back 
to  Delhi,  where  a mob  arofe  about  the  price  of  corn. 

Ab  Nadir  Shah  was  endeavouring  lo  quell  it,  a mufkrt 
was  dcfigncdly  fired  at  him,  by  which  he  nariowly  ef- 
capcd  being  killed.  Exafpcratcd  at  this,  he  command-  ,g 
ed  an  indifciiminste  maflacrc  to  be  made,  which  his  Inhabitant* 
cruel  fuldiersinftaully  put  in  execution  with  thcgrcateil  * >elhi 
alacrity,  and  1 20,coo,or,  according  to  others,  l50,oco,^'*lhJ*u*f“ 
of  the  mifcrablc  inhabitants  were  fl aught  1 red  without^ 
mercy.  This  was  followed  by  a feizure  of  all  the 
jewels,  plate,  and  valuable  articles  which  could  be' 
found,  befidts  the  cxacliun  of  the  30  millions,  which 
was  done  with  the  utmod  rigour  ; infomuch  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives  than  to  bear  the  torments  to  which  they 
were  fubje&ed  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  the  fum  ira- 


taifed  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grandfmi 
of  Bahadcr  Shah  ; but  this  prince  having  got  fufficicnt 
warning  by  the  fate  of  his  prcdctdTors,  took  care  to 
lid  himfelf  of  thefe  powerful  fukjecU,  though  this  could 
oot  be  accomphfhtd  without  a civil  war.  New  ene- 
mies, however,  darted  up.  Nizam-al-Muluk,  viceroy 
of  the  Dcccan,  had  been  for  fome  time  augmenting 
his  power  by  every  poflible  method,  and  was  evidently 
afpiring  at  independence.  Having  received  fome  af- 
fronts from  the  two  brother*,  who  for  fome  time  had 
ruled  every  thing  w ith  an  abfclutc  fway,  he  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  his  government.  In  172a  he  was 
invited  to  court,  and  odered  the  place  of  vizier  nr  prime 
minidcr,  but  declined  accepting  it,  while  the  growing 
and  formidable  power  of  the  MahratUS  furnifhed  him 
with  a pretence  for  augmenting  his  army.  At  lad, 
having  by  the  year  1738  attained  a fulficicut  degree 
of  Krcngth  to  accompliih  lus  purpofes,  and  confident 
of  his  having  a large  party  at  court,  he  came  thither 
attended  by  a great  body  of  armed  followers.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  iotcrcft  of  the  emperor  was  dill 
too  powerful  for  him,  lie  invited  the  celebrated  Pcrfisn 
•f.rvaGon  of  ufurper  Nadir  Shah,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
>tadir  of  Klottli  KUmt  to  invade  Hindoftan.  The  invitation 
VM  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  without 
opposition.  The  imperial  general  Douran  being  killed 
in  a ikirmifti,  no  decidvc  engagement  took  place  ; and 
tl«c  Perfian  chief,  though  far  advanced  into  Hindoftan, 
yet  looked  upon  matters  to  he  fo  uncertain,  that  he 
offered  to  evacuate  the  country  ar.d  retire  for  50  lacks 
of  rupees,  about  half  a million  ftcrling.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  hindered  the  emperor  from 
complying  with  this  moderate  demand  ; inltcad  of 
which  he  abfuidly  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ufurper’s 
mercy,  who  then  took  podeflion  of  Delhi,  demanding 
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pofed  upon  them.  During  thefe  horrid  feenes,  Nadir 
caufcd  the  marriage  of  his  fon  to  be  celebrated  with  a 
grand  daughter  of  Aurcngzcbc  ; and  after  having  ex- 
torted every  thing  which  be  demanded,  at  lad  took 
leave  of  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  ftienddiip. 

He  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands; 
and  after  having  given  him  fume  Calutary  advice  rela- 
tive to  the  government  of  hie  empire,  he  ftt  out  from 
Delhi  on  the  6th  of  May  1 7 39.  19 

By  tliis  iuvalion  the  empire  fudained  prodigious  lofa.  Mifcrahfe 
Since  the  arrival  of  Nadir  in  Hindoftan,  about  2CO,cc o 
people  had  been  deftroyed,  and  goods  and  treafure  car-  f*er 
ried  off  to  the  amount  of  125  millions  ftcrling.  Mo*  departure, 
hammed  had  ceded  to  the  ufurper  all  the  provinces  of 
Hindoftan  liiuated  to  the  wed  of  the  Indus.  His  de- 
parture left  the  Nizam  in  poilcllion  of  all  the  remain- 
ing power  in  the  empire,  which  he  indamly  made  ufe 
of  to  cdablifh  himfelf  in  the  foveu-ignty  of  the  Deccan. 

The  province  of  Bengal  had  already  become  indepen- 
dent under  Aliverdy  Cawn,  in  tire  year  1 738  ; and  not 
long  after,  it  was  invaded  by  a vad  army  of  Malirauas 
under  fan&ion  of  the  emperor’s  name;  who  bciug  un- 
able to  fatisfy  them  in  the  arrears  of  tiibute  be  had 
bceu  obliged  to  cunfent  to  pay,  fent  them  into  Bengal 
to  collc&  for  thcmfclves.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
Kohillas,  a tribe  from  the  mountains  which  lie  between 
India  and  Perfia,  erected  an  independent  date  on  the 
cad  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi. 

The  total  dilfolutiou  of  the  empire  feemed  now  to 
be  fad  Approaching.  In  the  confufton  which  took 
place  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah,  Abdallah,  one 
of  his  generals,  feized  upon  the  taderu  pait  of  Perlia, 
and  the  adjuining  piovir.cct  of  India,  which  liad  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  by  Mohammed  Shah  ; which  he  form- 
ed into  a kingdom  dill  known  by  the  name  of  CanJa+ 
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Hla  iofiin.  tar  or  jftJafli  ; of  which  a more  particular  account  is 
given  in  the  fubfcquent  part  of  this  article. 

This  year  Mohammed  Shah  died,  after  a reign  of 
29  years  ; which,  confide  ring  the  late  of  his  immediate 
predeceflbra,  and  the  anarchy  univerfally  prevalent 
throughout  Hindcftan,  muft  be  accounted  very  won- 
derful. He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ahmed  Shah  ; 
during  whofe  reign,  which  failed  about  fix  years,  the 
total  divifion  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took 
place.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  family  of  Ta- 
merlane but  a fimall  trad  of  territory  round  the  city  of 
Delhi,  now  no  longer  a capital,  and  expofed  to  the  re- 
peated depredations  of  invaders,  with  confeqiient  maf- 
facres  and  famines.  The  fail  army  which  could  with 
propriety  be  termed  imptriaf,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
hillas  in  1749  ; by  which  their  independence  was  fully 
eftabliflied  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  of  Del- 
hi. The  Jauts,  or  Jats,  a Hindoo  tribe,  eftablilhed 
themfclvcs  in  the  province  of  Agra  y the  Deccan  and 
Bengal  were  feized  upon  by  their  viceroys,  Nizam  and 
Alivcrdy.  Oude  was  feized  on  by  Seifdar  Jang  (fa- 
ther to  the  late  Sujah  Dowfah);  Allahabad  by  Moham- 
. med  Kocli.  Maliva  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas  and  fcvrral  native  princes  and  Zemindars  : 
Agimerc  reverted  of  couife  to  its  ancient  lords,  the  Raj- 
poot princes  ; and  the  Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  (hare  of  Maliva,  poflcflfrd  the  greateft  part  of 
Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Orifla ; befide*  their  ancient  do- 
minions in  the  Deccan.  Theft  people  were  now  be- 
come fo  powerful,  that  they  were  alternately  courted 
and  employed  by  the  contending  parties,  like  the  Swifs 
in  F.urope  ; with  this  difference,  that  the  Swifs  are  paid 
by  thofc  who  employ  them,  whereas  the  Mahrattas  al- 
ways take  care  to  pay  themfclvcs.  Abdalfa  having 
eflablifhed  his  empire  in  the  manner  above  related,  en- 
tered Lahore  and  Moultan,  or  the  Panjdb,  with  a view 
toconqneft.  “ The  whole  country  of  Hindoflan  was 
in  commotion  (fays  Major  Rcnnel)  from  one  entrance 
to  the  other,  eacli  patty  fearing  the  machinations  or 
attacks  of  the  other ; fo  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  pra&ifed  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  wotld  it  lias  fildom  hap- 
pened that  the  bonds  of  government  were  fo  fuddcnly 
di  Helved,  over  a portion  of  country  containing  at  lead 
^ 60  millions  of  inhabitants.” 

FirO  infer-  In  1748  the  Nizam  died  at  the  age  of  104,  and  was 
fro-ceiif  fucccedcd  by  his  fon  Nazirjung,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
eWeft  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor, 
io The  contefls  that  followed  on  this  occafion  for  the 
httaf  throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  firft 
H-wJuflan.  engaged  the  French  and  Englifh  as  auxiliaries  on  op- 
pofitc  fides.  This  was  followed  by  a long  ferica  of  ho- 
llilities,  which  terminated  in  the  total  cxpulfion  of  the 
French  frem  Hindoflan,  the  entire  humiliation  of  the 
Mogul,  and  his  being  reduced  to  the  dale  of  a mere 
tool  of  the  Englifn  Eaft  India  company  ; together  with 
the  fubjedion  of  a vaft  tradl  of  country  to  the  latter. 
Thcfc  tranfactions  have  occafloced  very  confidcrable 
revolutions,  not  only  in  the  country  properly  called 
jHituloJlan%  but  in  other  places  of  that  extenflve  trad 
called  the  Eqft  Ituliet  ; for  fome  account  of  which  fee 
the  article  IsOu. 

The  vaft  country’  of  Hindoflan  is  at  prefent  divided 
among  the  following  powers. 

1.  Timur  Shah,  fon  of  Abmcd  Shah,  or  Abdallah, 
luidedl*  Vov.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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poflefles  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  north  weft  ward  HhuLAM. 
before  we  come  to  the  river  Indus.  This  country,  ex-  W-Y— 
tending  all  the  way  betwixt  India  and  Pcrfia,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Duran , or  T’uran  ; and  was  poflefled 
by  the  Afghans,  of  whom  Abdallah  became  the  fove- 
reign.  He  was  dcfccndcd  from  an  illuflrious  family  ; 
and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prifoner  by 
Hufleio  Khan,  then  chief  of  Kandahar,  along  with 
his  brother  Zulfecur  Khan,  they  were  releifed  by 
the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah  in  his  paflage  through  that 
country  to  Hindoflan  ; but  as  that  conqueror  ftill 
looked  upon  them  with  a jealous  eye  on  account  of 
their  great  influence  with  their  countrymen,  both  were 
fent  to  Mazandaran  in  Perfla.  Here  Zalfecur  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Ahmed,  died  ; and,  fome  time  after, 
we  find  the  fatter  promoted  to  the  command  of  a body 
of  Afghan  cavalry  in  the  Pcifiao  armjr.  He  continued 
attached  to  the  intcrefls  of  Nadir  while  that  conqueror 
lived  ; and  even  attempted,  though  ineffectually,  to 
revenge  his  death.  Proving  unfuccefsful  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  returned  to  his  own  country  ; and,  arriving 
at  Kandahar,  was  falutcd  chief  of  the  Afghans.  In 
the  courfc  of  a few  months  he  became  mafler  of  all 
the  countries  which  the  Mogul  had  been  obliged  to 
cede  to  Nadir  Shak;  and,  encouraged  by  the  diflradlcd 
ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Hindoflan  at  that  time,  he  croflcd 
the  Indus,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  fouth- 
caft.  An  indecifive  battle  fought  with  the  Indian 
army  under  the  command  of  the  prince  royal  and 
vizier,  in  which  the  latter  u’as  killed,  obliged  Ahmed 
to  return  to  his  own  territories;  but  he  foon  undertook 
another  expedition,  in  which  he  conquered  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahore.  In  1755  he  returned;  and  after 
flaying  fome  time  at  Lahore,  marched  to  Delhi  the 
capital,  having  been  invited  thither,  as  was  fuppofed, 
by  the  Mogul  himfclf,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  his  vizier.  The  fatter  was  accordingly  de- 
ferted  in  a battle  by  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  obli- 
ged to  furrcnjlcr  himfclf  prifoner:  but  inflead  of  be- 
ing put  to  death,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  conqueror  ; and  the  unfortunate  Al- 
liAr.ghirc,  the  Mogul,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  be 
ruled  by  him  as  before.  Ahmed  took  care  to  indem- 
nify himfclf  for  his  trouble,  by  laying  the  city  of  Delhi 
under  a heavy  contribution  ; and  having  ftaid  for  about 
a month,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a marriage 
betfrixi  his  fon  Timur  and  the  emperor’s  niece,  he 
marched  again  ft  a tribe  of  Hindoos  named  the  Jauti, 
and  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  the  province  of 
Agra.  In  this  expedition  he  furprifed  the  city  of 
Matra,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Kr\Jhfn% 
the  Apollo  of  the  Hindoos;  and  facrifictd  to  the  Gopia, 
the  mufes  of  the  country.  He  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  furprife  Agra  through  the  refolution  of  Fazil  Cawn 
the  governor  ; after  which  lie  led  back  his  troops  to 
Delhi,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mohammed 
Shah  the  late  emperor,  whom  Atlumghire  had  io  vain 
folieited  for  him  felf. 

Having  fettled  his  fon  Timur  in  the  government  of 
Lahore,  Ahmed  quitted  Hindoflan,  and  returned  to 
his  dominions,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  confu- 
lion.  Timur,  who  during  his  father’s  abfence  had 
been  frequently  diflurbed  by  the  Sciks,  a tribe  ©f  Hin- 
doos who  profefs  dcifm,  was  in  1760  driven  out  by  a 
vaft  army  of  Mahrattas  commanded  by  Koganaut  Row 
3 U the 
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Hin  ^olan  , the  Paifbwa*!  brother,  of  whom  fo  much  mention  has 
— v— 1 r already  been  made.  Next  year,  however,  Ahmed 
Croffed  the  Indus,  and  eafily  recovered  hi#  former  ter- 
ritories ; foon  after  which  he  became  head  of  a league 
formed  among  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  in  order  to 
oppofc  the  overgrown  powrer  of  the  Mahrattas.  In 
tikis  enterprife  he  proved  fuccefsful;  and  overthrew  the 
Mahratta*  in  a decifive  and  very  bloody  battle,  in 
which  more  than  50,000  of  them  were  killed  on  the 
fpot.  The  purfuit  lafled  feveral  days,  and  their  vaft 
army  was  totally  difperfed  j Ahmed  being  every 
where  received  with  acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  faithful.  In  176a  he  again  croflcd  the  Indus,  with 
a view  to  conquer,  or  rather  to  exterminate,  the  Sciks, 
whole  incurfions  had  become  very  troublcfome,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  bis  kingdom.  Having  defeated 
their  army,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  ftrong  holds,  he  fet  a price  on  the  heads  of 
all  thofc  who  profefTcd  their  teucts ; and  that  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  heaps  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been 
piled  up  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  thefe  parts.  At 
laft,  hearing  that  they  had  affembled  in  great  uumbers 
to  celebrate  an  annual  fcflival,  he  marched  with  an 
army  to  furprife  them.  The  Sciks,  however,  were 
well  provided  for  li is  reception,  and  an  obftinatc  battle 
enfued.  During  the  time  of  the  engagement  an  eelipfe 
of  the  fun  happened,  which,  though  disregarded  by 
the  Sciks,  greatly  difmayed  the  fuperftitioift  Moham- 
medans. Ahmed  was  therefore  defeated;  and  though 
he  frequently  returned,  was  never  able  thoroughly  to 
fubduc  that  people.  At  laft,  having  been  long  afflict- 
ed with  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  he  died  00  the  1 5th  of 
July  1773,  at  a place  named  Kohtol*a,  among  the 
mountains  of  Kandahar,  to  which  he  had  retired  for 
the  fake  of  coolnefs,  and  waB  fucceedcd  by  his  fon 
Timur,  who  flill  continues  to  enjoy  the  fovcrcignty. 
The  dominions  of  this  prince  extend  a very  eonlidcr- 
able  way  to  the  noithward  of  the  Indus,  but  he  pof- 
fefles  nothing  in  Hiodoftan  bclidcs  the  province  of 
Kafhmire.  . 

l.  The  Sciks  inhabit  a country  on  the  other  tide  of 
the  Indus,  and  making  part  of  Hindolian  properly  fo 
called.  They  derive  their  origin  from  a Hindoo  named 
Nanuck  of  the  caft  of  Khatry.  His  father,  named 
fijla  CaJco,  poiTt (Ted  a fmall  diftrid  in  the  province  of 
Lahore  named  Tehandi,  where  Nanuck  was  boy~  in 
the  year  1470.  Like  other  founders  of  new  fccta  or 
nations,  he  is  faid  during  his  infancy  to  have  given 
many  indications  of  his  future  fuperiority  to  the  reft 
of  mankind.  He  Teems,  however,  to  have  received 
no  farther  education  than  what  was  common  to  young 
men  of  his  caft;  viz.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  hearing  the  faftras  or  commentaries  on  the  facrcd 
books.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  married  to  a woman 
cf  his  own  caft,  by  whom  he  had  two  Tons.  Being  a 
cobvert  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Jnvifible,  or  deifm,  he 
accuflomcd  himfclf  to  declaim  againft  the  folty  of  wor- 
fhipping  idols,  and  the  impiety  of  paying  adoration  to 
any  but  the  fupreme  Being.  At  the  age  of  25  he  left 
bis  family  to  vifit  Bengal  and  the  eaftetn  parts  of  Hin- 
doftan } in  a Second  journey  he  rifited  the  South,  and 
in  a third  he  went  as  far  as  Pcrfia  and  Arabia.  On 
bis  return  from  this  laft  journey,  he  exprefled  a dr  fire 
of  remaining  in  his  native  country  ; and  was  furnifhed, 
according  to  his  wifh,  with  a piece  of  ground  on  the 


banks  of  the  river  Bavy,  about  80  miles  north  eaft ward  Hrndoftm» 
from  the  city  of  I^ahore.  Here  he  took  up  his  reft-  * 

dence  for  the  reft  of  his  days  ; and  choofing  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  he  dwelt  at  a diftance 
from  his  wife  and  children,  who  came  occafinnatly  to 
vifit  him.  Having  acquired  great  reputation  for  his 
piety,  wifdotn.  and  learning,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
70  ; and  ftnee  liis  death  the  place  of  bis  abode  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Dibra  Dcitra , or  “ the  place  of 
worfhip.5*  His  ildcft  fon  founded  a fedl  of  devotees 
named  Nanuck  Shoiy;  but  his  fecond  employed  himfclf 
in  the  uftial  occupations  of  mankind.  On  account  of 
the  oppreflion  of  the  Mohammedan  governors,  however. 

Ire  removed  from  Telvandi,  the  eftate  of  his  anceftorv, 
and  fettled  at  Kartarpour,  which  his  defendants  flill 
poftifs.  They  are  refpected  by  the  Sciks  on  account 
of  their  being  the  poftcrity  of  Nauuck,  but  are  not 
held  in  any  veneration  on  a religious  account. 

The  dodrines  of  Nanuck  were  taught  by  a favourite 
difciplc  of  his  named  Lbina,  but  on  whom  he  beftowed 
on  his  death  bed  the  appellation  of  AngueL  By  him 
the  doctrines  of  the  fed  were  collected  in  a work 
named  Pot  by , or  44  the  book  and  an  hiftory  of  the  - 
life  of  Nanuck  himfclf  was  given  in  another  named 
Jcnvm  Sakky.  Both  thefe  were  written  in  a particu- 
lar kind  of  character  called  Gour  Movtkty,  and  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Nanuck  himfclf.  Angud  named 
for  bis  fucceffor  another  difciplc  called  Amerdoft ; and 
this  method  of  continuing  the  fuccefllon  feems  to  have 
been  pra&ifcd  as  long  as  the  difciplcs  continued  to 
own  one  fupreme  chief. 

For  many  years  the  Sciks  lived  iu  peace,  and  gained 
the  good- will  of  the  Mohammedan  governors  by  their 
quiet  and  inoffenfive  behaviour.  By  degrees  their 
numbers  and  their  power  greatly  inertakd,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  good  fortune,  they  feem  to  have 
loll  their  virtue  ; fo  that  their  gourous,  or  chiefs,  who 
had  hitherto  borne  the  character  of  apoftks.,  at  laft 
flood  forth  as  military  leaders.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
named  7’aigb,  whofe  fucceffor,  named  GotMnd  Sat?, 
was  the  tenth  and  laft  of  the  gourous.  He  engaged  in 
a rebellion  againft  the  government  ; but  was  at 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  even  attended  the  rinperor 
Bahadcr  Shah  in  perfon.  At  lail  he  was  affallinated 
by  a Pctan  foldicr,  -not  without  a fufpicion  of  the 
emperor  himfclf  being  concerned.  As  he  did  not 
name  a fucceffor,  his  followers  chofc  a chief  for  them- 
filves  named  Banda,  who  foon  began  to  make  depre- 
dations on  his  neighbours  ; but  being  at  laft  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  fent  to  Delhi  with  his  family  and  many  of 
his  countrymen,  they  were  all  put  to  ail  ignominious 
death.  By  this  execution  the  Seiks  were  io  much  cx- 
afperated,  that  they  fworc  eternal  vengeance  againft 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  ever  ftnee  man ife fled  a 
moll  implacable  hatred  againft  them.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dillra&ion  of  the  Mogul  empitr  by  the 
invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  they  conquered  feveral  pro- 
vinces. Wherever  they  came  they  threw  down  the 
mofques,  and  obliged  every  one  to  quit  the  country 
who  refufed  to  embrace  thtir  tenets.  Their  war  with 
Ahmed  Shah  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  his 
death  they  have  recovered  all  the  territories  they  loft 
during  their  contefl  with  him  ; and  now  poffcis  the 
grcatcll  part  of  Mouhan,  as  well  as  feveral  diftri&t  in 
the  province  of  Delhi ; including  in  their  territories! 

the 
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HiiHofcan  Ac  whole  of  that  rich  country  named  the  Punjab,  on 
1 » account  of  five  rivers  which  defeend  from  the  northern 

mountains,  and  inclofc  or  interfeft  it,  running  after* 
wards  into  the  Indus. 

The  Seiks,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  worfhip 
one  God  ; but  without  image,  or  believing  in  any  me- 
diator. They  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  beef ; fpa- 
ring  the  black  cattle,  in  all  probability,  on  account  of 
their  utility.  Pork  is  very'  generally  eaten,  probably 
on  account  of  its  being  forbidden  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. They  are  commonly  drefled  in  blue,  a colour 
reckoned  unlucky  by  the  other  Hindoos.  Their  drefs 
confifts  of  blue  trowfers  of  cotton,  a fort  of  plaid  ge- 
nerally chequered  with  blue  and  thrown  over  the  right 
fhoulder,  with  a blue  turban.  Their  government  is 
lodged  in  an  aflembly  of  different  chiefs ; but  who,  as 
individuals,  are  independent  of  one  auothcr,  and  have 
feparate  territories.  They  meet  annually,  or  oftencr 
if  occafion  requires,  at  a place  called  s, Irtlerfer,  which 
is  held  in  a kind  of  religious  veneration  ; where  there 
is  a large  tank  lined  with  granite,  and  fxrrounded  with 
buildings,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Their  force  is 
very  confiderablc,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  200,000 
cavalry.  However,  they  can  fcldom  be  brought  to 
act  in  concert,  unlcfs  the  whole  nation  be  threatened 
with  fome  imminent  danger.  They  are  a ftrong  hardy 
race  of  men,  and  capable*  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; 
and  fo  expert  in  war,  that  of  late  almofl  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  them,  fcvcral  petty  chiefs  having  confcntcd  to  pay 
them  a fmall  annual  tribute  in  order  to  avoid  their  in- 
cmfionv.  When  in  the  field,  none  but  the  principal 
officers  have  tents,  and  thofc  extremely  fmall,  fo  that 
they  may  be  ftruck  and  tianfported  with  the  greater 
tjuickneU  and  facility.  In  cold  weather  the  loldicrs 
wrap  ihemft-'vet  during  the  night  in  a coarfc  blanket, 
which  in  the  time  of  marching  is  folded  and  carried 
oq  their  horfe.  Tlieir  country  is  well  cultivated,  po- 
pulous, and  abounding  in  cattle,  particularly  horfes, 
which  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  all  Hindoftan.  This 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  fluds  which  were  for- 
merly cftahli/hcd  in  different  places  of  the  province  of 
Lahore  on  account  of  the  Mogul  himfelf.  Stallions 
were  fent  thither  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  there 
was  a fixed  order  to  fend  to  the  fluds  in  Lahore  all 
fuch  Arabian  and  Perfian  horfes  as  by  any  accident 
fhuuld  be  rendered  unfit  for  mounting.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  dtifm,  the  Seik*  aic  fat'd  to  have  a fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  for  their  Iword;  itifomuch,  that  before 
one  of  them  will  cat  with  a perfon  of  another  religion, 
he  draws  his  fwotd,'  and  palling  it  over  the  victuals 
repeats  fome  words  of  prayer,  after  which  he  will 
frtclv  partake  of  them.  Contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  the*  other  Hindoos  they  diilike  the  fmoking 
of  tobacco}  .but  many  of  them  frnokc  and  chew 
bang,  which  fometimes  ptoduccs  a degree  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

3.  The  provinces  of  Delhi  have,  in  the  courfc  of  a 
few  years,  frequently  changed  their  mailers,  but  have 
fcarcc  at  any  period  during  that  time  been  under  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign.  Their  lafl  governor  was 
uamtd  Naiijjff  Kban,  under  the  title  of  gcneralsilimo 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mo- 
hammed Kouly  Khan,  couiin  to  Soujah  al  Dowlah  ; 
after  which  he  went  .to  Colfim  Aly  Khan  nabob  of 


Bengal;  after  whofe  expuliion  he  retired  with  a party  Hind«iAsn. 
of  huTfc  to  Bundtlcund  into  the  fervice  of  Rajah  Coman  v— — * 

Sing.  He  next  joined. the  Englifti;  and  at  tail  became 
the  general  of  Shah  Allum.  With  a body  of  Englilh 
feapoys  who  had  been  put  under  his  command,  aud 
fome  other  troops  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  fervice, 
he  fubdued  the  countries  near  Delhi,  conquered  almofl 
all  the  territories  of  the  Jauts,  reducing  the  cities  of 
Agra,  Dieg,  and  other  principal  towns.  Thefe  con- 
quefts  were  indeed  effected  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul, 
but  he  derived  little  benefit  from  them  ; Nadjiff  being 
the  real  mailer,  and  keeping  poffcflion  of  them  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1782  : and  fmee  that  time 
the  countries  we  lpeak  of  have  been  involved  in  a feeae 
of  continual  anarchy  and  bloodfhcd. 

4.  Next  to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  arc  the  dominions 
of  the  independent  rajahs,  whofe  dominions  lie  conti- 

uou*  to  one  another.  The  principal  arc  thofe  of 

oinagar  or  Jaypour,  Joadpour  or  Marwar,  Oudiapour 
or  Chitore,  and  Jefalmire.  Thefe  countries  arc  under 
a kind  of  feudal  conllitution,  and  every  village  is  ob- 
liged to  furnifh  a certain  number  of  horfemen  at  the 
fhorteft  warning.  The  people  are  brive,  hardy,  and 
very  much  attached  to  their  refpeftive  chiefs;  and  their 
army  is  very  formidable,  amounting  when  colle&cd  to 
about  1 50,000  horfemen. 

5.  The  Jauts  were  a tribe  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  agriculture  in  the  northern  part#  of  Hindof- 
un.  About  40  years  ago  they  were  formed  into  a 
nation  by  Tackou  Souragcmul,  proprietor  of  an  in- 
confidcrablc  diftrid.  After  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
all  the  countries  dependent  on  Agra,  of  the  town  it- 
felf,  and  many  other  important  placet,  he  was  killed 
in  battle  with  Nadjib  ul  Dowlah,  the  Rohilla  chief,  in 
1763.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  this  people  has 
been  fo  much  reduced  by  domcilic  contentions  and 
foreign  wars,  that  the  prefent  rajah  poffeffes  only  a 
ftrong  town  named  Bartpoor , with  a fmall  diftrid 
around  it.  The  Jauts,  however,  it  is  faid,  are  now 
man ife Ring  a martial  difpofition,  and  thus  may  poflibly 
be  foon  in  a condition  to  recover  their  former  extent 
of  territory. 

6.  The  moft  confiderablc  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers 
are  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the  Europeans  firft 
became  acquainted  in  their  original  territories  of  Ma- 
labar. The  firft  of  their  chiefs  was  named  Serna,  or 
Suva  jet;  who  is  faid  to  have  been  defeended  from  the 
ancient  Hindoo  emperors,  and  whofe  father  was  lord 
of  a fmall  diftridt,  for  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
Mohammedan  king  of  Viziapour.  For  fome  reafon, 
unknown  to  us,  he  was  at  Uft  arrefted  by  order  of 
that  king,  aud  died  in  confinement;  but  his  fon 
Seeva-jee  took  up  arms  in  defence  pf  his  country,  and 
made  himlclf  matter  of  fevcral  important  places,  with 
a confiderablc  traCt  of  territory,  which  were  afterwards 
ceded  to  him  by  the  queen-regent,  the  king  of  Vizia- 
pour haviug  died  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Seeva-jee  having  thus  cflablifhcd  himfelf.  foon  became 
foimidablc  to  his  neighbours.  Many  of  the  Hindoo 
princes  put  thcmfclves  under  his  protection,  and  heat 
length  ventured  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Aureng- 
zcbc.  In  this  he  proved  unfucccfsfut,  weaken  prifoncr, 
aud  carried  to  Delhi.  Having  found  means,  however,  to 
make  his  efcape,  he  quickly  recommenced  hoftilities* 
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Hind  aft m.  and  the  emperor,  who  was  now  far  advanced  iu  life,  kiod  named  the  Bbeenurteddy  horfe,  which  is  greatly  Hindoft*r. 

w * thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  fo  edeeraed,  and  fold  at  a my  high  price.  The  com-  1 

trouble  fume  an  enemy.  On  this  occafion  the  Mahrat-  mon  horfe  of  thefc  parts  is  Jean  and  looks  ill,  but  if 
tas  pretend  that  their  priace  obtained  a grant  of  lo per  abundantly  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  The  only 
cent,  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan  ; which  has  weapon  ufed  by  the  horfemen  is  afahre;  in  the  ufe  of 
often  ferved  as  a pretence  to  invade  that  country,  and  which  they  arc  fo  dexterous,  that  it  is  fuppofed  the  bed 
levy  contributions  on  the  fouthern  nabobs.  Since  that  European  hirffar  would  not  be  more  than  a match  foe 
time  the  Mahrattas  have  become  fo  powerful,  that  all  a Mahratta  horfemati.  There  are  confiderable  duds 
the  princes  of  Hindodan  are  alarmed  when  they  put  in  every  province  belonging  to  the  Pailhwa  and  dif- 
themfclvn  in  motion.  Their  territories  extend  about  ferent  chiefs  j and  there  are  likewife  many  jvncfo  or 
loco  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth*,  and  they  great  herds  of  horfes  belonging  to  particular  perfons, 
aie  governed  by  a number  of  feparate  chiefs,  all  of  who  turn  thofe  they  have  no  occafion  for  loofe  in  the 
whom  acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovereign,  open  plains. 

and  all  except  Moodajcc  Boofiah  acknowledge  the  The  Mahratta  horfemen  are  drefled  in  a quilted. 

Paifliwa  as  his  vicegerent.  The  capital  of  the  fovereign  jacket  of  cotton,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
was  Sattarah  ; but  the  Pailhwa  generally  refides  at  bed  defences  againd  a fword  that  can  eafily  be  con- 
Poonah,  one  degree  to  the  fouth  ward,  and  about  100  trived  of  equal  lightnefs  ; but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
miles  dillant  from  Bombay.  The  country  extends  frequently  renders  it  neccffary  to  be  taken  off.  The 
along  the  cead  nearly  from  Goa  to  Cambay.  On  the  red  of  their  drefs  confiils  of  a pair  of  trowfers,  and  a 
fouth  it  borders  on  the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib;  on  kind  of  broad  turban  which  defeends  low  enough  to 
the  ead  it  has  thofe  of  the  Nizam  and  the  rajah  of  cover  the  neck  and  (boulders.  In  cafes  of  emergency 
Bcrar;  and  on  the  noith  thofe  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  the  horfemen  carry  provifion  both  for  thcmfelvcs  and 


Sindia  and  Holkar. 


their  horfes  in  a fmall  bag  tied  upon  the  faddles : the 


7.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  be  Tides  that  country,  hat  food  of  the  rider  confitls  only  of  a few  fmall  cakes  with 
tbc  greated  part  of  Orixa.  His  dominions  extend  a little  flour  or  rice,  and  fome  fait  and  fpices ; the 
about  6co  miles  in  length  from  ead  to  wed,  and  250  horfe  is  fed  fcith  a kind  of  peas  named  grow,  or  with 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  cadern  part  of  the  Orixa  balls  made  of  the  flour  of  fliefe  peas  mixed  with  but- 
extends  along  the  fea-coad  for  about  150  Englifh  ter,  prepared  after  a certain  manner,  and  named  gbre* 
miles,  and  divides  the  Biitilh  poffeflions  in  Bengal  together  with  fome  garlic  and  hot  fpices.  Thefc  balls 
from  thofe  commonly  called  the  Northern  Circarj.  On  are  given  by  way  of  cordial,  and  have  the  property  of 
the  wed  his  territories  border  upon  thofe  of  the  Pail'll-  invigorating  the  animal  after  extraordinary  fatigue, 
wa  ; on  the  fouth,  upon  thofe  of  the  Nizam,  Mahomet  Sometimes  it  is  faid  that  they  add  a fmall  quantity  of 
Hyat  a Patan  chief,  Nizam  Shah,  and  Ajid  Sing,  bang;  a kind  of  drug  which  poffeffcs  an  exhilarating 
The  rajah  himfclf  rcfidcs  at  Nagarpour,  about  midway  virtue,  and  produces  fome  degree  of  intoxication, 
betwixt  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  Mahratta  cavalry  fcldom  make  any  ufe  of  tents : 

Madajee  Sindia  has  the  greated  part  of  the  go-  even  the  officers  frequently  have  no  other  accotnmoda- 
vemmeot  of  Malta,  together  with  the  province  of  tion  than  a fmall  carpet  to  fit  and  lie  on  ; and  a fingle 
Cardeiffi.  The  remainder  is  under  the  government  of  camel  is  able  to  carry  the  whole  baggage  of  the  genc- 
Holkar;  who,  as  well  as  Siodia,  pretends  to  be  dc-  ral.  The  officers,  however,  are  generally  well  mount- 
feesded  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  The  prin-  ed,  and  have  fpare  horfes  in  the  field, 
cipal  rcfidcnce  of  Sindia  is  at  Ugein  near  the  city  of  All  the  fubjt&s  and  vaffals  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
Mundu,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  thefe  kings,  are  generally  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  field;  and 
Holkar  refides  at  Indoor,  a town  little  more  than  30  in  any  cafe  in  which  the  honour  or  intcrcd  of  the  na- 
sniles  to  the  wcdwsrd  of  the  former.  The  dominions  tion  appears  to  be  concerned,  they  generally  unite  in 


of  thefc,  and  fome  other  princes  of  ftnaller  note,  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  river  Jumma. 


the  common  caufe.  Before  they  invade  any  country, 
the  general  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  himfclf  of  the 


The  two  lad  mentioned  princes,  though  properly  nature  and  fituation  of  it  j and  they  have  now  made 
Mahrattas,  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Ram  Rajah  or  iocurfions  into  fo  many  different  parts  of  Hindo- 


great  chief  to  whom  the  main  body  are  nominally  fub- 
jeft.  Some  tinu  ago  the  Mahrattas  aimed  at  the  con- 
qued  of  all  Hindodan,  and  even  avowed  a defign  of 
expelling  all  the  Mohammedan  princes;  but  their  power 
was  cffcrtually  checked  by  the  Britifh,  and  their  diffrn- 
fions  among  themfelves  put  an  end  to  all  fchemes  of  that 
kind.  Still,  however,  they  were  ready  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  invading  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bour s ; and  their  rcfourccs  be  log  fo  con  fiderable,  they  were 
dcfervcdly  accounted  a very  formidable  enemy.  The 
ftrength  of  their  army  coofids  chiefly  in  cavalry  ; and 
both  men  and  horfe  are  capable  of  enduring  a great  deal 
of  fatigue.  Bodies  of  50  or  60,000  cavalry  have  been 
known  to  travel  50  miles  a day  for  many  days  toge- 
ther } which,  conkdtring  the  cxceffive  heat  of  the 
country,  mud  certainly  appear  very  furprifing.  The 
Country  abounds  very  much  in  horfes,  and  there  is  one 


dan,  that  there  are  but  few  countries  there  with 
which  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  Their  great 
fobriety,  and  the  fatigue  they  are  capable  of  undergo- 
ing, render  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  In  all  their 
expeditions  the  foldier  fird  provides  for  his  horfe,  and 
then  goes  to  his  own  meal ; after  which  he  lies  down  4 
contented  by  the  fide  of  the  animal,  and  is  ready  to 
mount  him  at  the  fird  found  of  the  nagar  or  great 
drum.  They  have  their  horfes  under  the  rood  ex- 
cellent management;  and  by  perpetually  careffing  and 
converting  with  them,  the  animals  acquire  a degree  of 
docility  and  fagaciiy  unknown  in  other  countries. 
When  on  an  expedition,  the  horfes  arc  aceudomcd  to 
eat  graft  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  is  faid  to  be 
very  nutritive,  and  to  be  deditute  of  that  purgative 
quality  which  belongs  to  the  blade  alone.  When  they 
make  an  invafion,  the  devadatios  is  terrible;  the  cattle 

are 
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fiafcfta.  are  driven  off,  the  harvcft  deftroyed,  the  village*  burn- 
^■T1  cd,  and  every  human  creature  deftroyed  who  come* 
in  their  way.  Notwithftanding  this  barbarity  in  time 
of  war,  however,  they  are  very  humane  in  time  of 
peace,  living  in  great  harmony  among  themfclves,  and 
being  always  ready  to  entertain  and  affill  ft  ranger*. 
Many  of  the  cruelties  they  commit  may  be  juftly  reck- 
oned the  effeds  of  retaliation  for  other  cruelties  exer- 
cifed  upon  them  by  their  advcrfarics.  Thu*  in  1771, 
after  having  given  Hyder  Ally  a great  defeat,  they  cut 
off  the  ears  and  nofes  of  a whole  regiment  of  prifoners, 
and  in  that  condition  fent  them  back  to  their  comman- 
der in  return  for  his  having  done  the  fame  to  a few 
prifoners  he  had  taken  feme  time  before. 

The  revenue  of  the  Paifhwa  is  very  confiderable  } 
being  not  lefs  than  ten  millions  fterling ; but  after  de- 
ducting the  ex  pence  of  collection,  and  the  ex  pence  of 
troops  kept  in  rcadinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  it 
is  fuppofed  that  he  cannot  receive  more  than  four 
millions.  From  this  again  we  mull  dcduCt  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  troops  immediately  belonging  to  the  Pa- 
iihwa  himfclf,  and  which  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  fterling;  fo  that  there  remains  a furplus  only 
of  one  million  after  paying  all  the  ncccffary  expenccs 
#f  government.  This  neverthclcfs  has  been  managed 
with  fuch  economy,  that  though  long  and  expensive 
wars  were  carried  on  after  the  death  of  Narrain  Row, 
the  ftate  was  not  only  clear  of  debt,  but  there  Was  a 
furplus  of  two  millions  iu  the  treafury,  which  Rogo- 
bah  difli piled. 

9.  The  Dectan , as  left  in  1 748  by  Nizam  al  Mule  k, 
was  by  far  the  moil  important  and  cxtenlive  foubadary 
or  viccroyfhip  in  the  empire.  It  then  furpafled  in  fizc 
the  largeft  kingdom  in  £urope  ; but  fmee  that  time 
many  provinces  have  been  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  northern  Circars  by  the  Britilh.  The  poffef- 
lions  of  the  Nizam  are  alfo  diminished  by  the  ceflion 
of  the  Carnatic  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ; great  part  of 
the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib  | and  many  other  pro- 
vinces of  lefs  note.  Still,  however,  the  Nizam  poffrffcs 
very  confiderable  territories;  but  his  finances  are  in  fuch 
a wretched  condition,  and  his  provinces  fo  ill  govern- 
ed, that  he  is  Accounted  a prince  of  no  confcqucnce, 
though  othenrit'c  he  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
moil  confiderable  powers' of  Hindoftan. 

10.  The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Hyder  Ally,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territories  of  the  Paifhwa;  on  the  fonth  by  Travancore, 
the  territory  of  an  independent  Hiudoo  prince ; on  the 
weft  by  the  fea ; and  on  the  eall  by  a great  ridge  af  moun- 
tains,  which  feparate  them  from  the  territories  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  The  country  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  thefe  mountains  is  called  the  Carnatic  Paytn  Ghat, 
and  to  the  weft  ward  the  Carnatic  Bkalla  Ghat.  The 
litter  belongs  to  Tippoo  Saib;  and  the  two  toge- 
ther make  up  the  country  formerly  named  the  Cama~ 
lie,  though  the  name  is  now  refirided  to  the  Payen 
Ghat.  The  fituation  of  the  Bhalla  Ghat  is  confidcr- 
ably  more  elevated  than  the  other ; by  which  means 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  cooler.  On  the 
cosft  of  Coromandel  there  is  a pile  of  ruins  called  by 
the  natives  Molavipatam,  and  by  the  Britilh  the  /even 
pagodas.  Concerning  this  there  is  a tradition,  that  it 
once  ftood  at  a confiderable  diftsnee  from  the  fea  } 
though  mod  of  the  ruin#  ate  new  covered  with  water: 


and  there  is  like  wife  a tradition,  that  the  mountains  Hinduflan. 
we  fpeak  of  once  formed  the  boundary  of  the  ocean. 

The  revenue  and  llrcngth  of  Hyder  Ally  are  faid  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated ; the  former  amounting 
to  no  more  than  four  millions  annually,  though  by  his 
economy  and  good  management  he  made  it  anfwer 
every  purpofc  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
was  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the  European  difei- 
pline  among  his  troops ; but  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  them 
cope  with  the  Britilh.  The  advantages  he  gained  were 
owing  to  his  vaft  fuperiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  cele- 
rity of  his  marches  ; which  would  have  been  counter- 
acted had  his  adverfaiies  been  poifirfled  of  a good  body 
of  cavalry  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the  war 
would  have  been  decided  in  a (ingle  campaign.  Hit 
fon  Tippoo  Saib  is  faid  to  be  a man  of  lefs  abilities 
than  his  father,  though  more  violent  iri  hi  - difpofition. 

Againft  this  prince  holiilities  have  lardy  been  com- 
menced by  the  Britilh  in  conj  mCtion  with  the  Mah- 
rattas, between  whom  an  alliance  had  been  formed. 

But  this  event  has  not  as  yet  been  attended  with  any 
con  frequences  that  merit  a detail. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  government  of  Iliii* 
doftan,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  particu- 1 re.  t of 
larly  upon  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  perhaps  of  any  impor- 
tance,  as  the  country  is  divided  into  (o  many  different 
kingdoms;  the fovcrcigns  of  which,  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  refpefti,  feem  all  to  agree  iu  dcfpotifm 
and  oppjtfihin  of  their  fubjeda.  As  a very  confidcr- 
able  part  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  it 
may  be  ncccffary  to  take  fame  notice  of  the  behaviour 
of  our  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  world,  efpecially 
as  an  idea  of  their  cxceffive  defpotifm  and  oppreffiou 
of  the  natives  has  of  late  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the 
national  character  has  fullered  confiderably  by  it. 

This  has  arifen  partly  from  the  great  pains  taken  to 
propagate  it,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe 
among  whom  the  report  was  circulated  ; and  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  and  contentions  of  the  members  of 
the  government  themfelves,  have  contributed  no  lefs 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  prejudices  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  ori-  Defence  of 
ginally  under  the  jurifdidion  of  a governor  and  1 3 «hc  Britiflc 
members;  but  this  number  has  fluctuated  occafionally Kuvern- 
from  14  to  4,  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  ad  of  parlia- 10  e 
roent.  In  this  council  all  matters,  whether  relating  to 
peace  or  war,  government  or  commerce,  were  debated, 
the  governor  having  no  other  fuperiority  than  that  of 
giving  the  calling  vote.  In  other  refpeds  the  whole 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
correfpondcnce  with  the  native  princes  of  India  was 
carried  on  by  his  means,  the  difpatches  to  them  be- 
ing figned  by  him  fingly  ; and  all  the  princes  and  great 
men  who  vifited  the  prefidency  were  firtl  received  by 
him,  and  then  introduced  to  the  counfellors.  He  was 
military  governor  of  Fort  William,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  prefidency  ; whence,  as  by  his  office  he 
was  in  veiled  with  a confiderable  degree  of  power,  he 
became  an  objed  of  fomc  envy  and  jealoufy  to  the 
members  of  the  council  and  other  confiderable  people 
in  that  put  of  the  world.  In  confcqucnce  of  this,  the 
government  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  Tiding 
with  the  governor,  and  the  other  oppofing  him  ; in 
Confcqucnce  of  which,  the  debates  were  frequently  car- 
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Huidofian.  2 icd  on  wilh  fuch  heat  and  violence,  tliat  the  record# 
of  the  company  are  frequently  (luffed  with  nothing  hut 
accounts  of  the  contentions  of  thei’e  jarring  parties. 
This  indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  caufes  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  Britiih  go- 
vernment in  the  cailem  parts  of  the  world  has  fuffered; 
for  as  there  were  very  frequently  opinions  diametri- 
cally oppolite  to  one  another  recorded  upon  the  fame 
fubjeCt,  the  contending  parties  in  the  Britiih  parlia- 
ment had  always  fuflicieut  authority  for  what  they 
faid,  let  them  take  which  fide  they  would  ; and  thus 
the  cliara&ers  of  all  concerned  in  the  Eaft  India  go- 
vernment were,  by  one  perfon  or  other,  fet  forth  in  the 
moll  opprobrious  light. 

Another  fource  of  reproach  to  the  Britiih  govern- 
ment in  India  was,  that  the  court  of  director*  in  Eng- 
land became  infected  wilh  the  fame  fpirit  of  party  and 
contention  which  pervaded  all  other  departments  of 
the  (fate.  Lord  Clive  and  Mr  Sullivan  were  the  two 
great  leaders  in  thefr  party -deputes ; and  as  the  in- 
ttreft  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  different  per- 
sons wcic  appointed  to  the  adminillration,  and  diffe- 
rent mcafurcs  adopted.  The  event  of  all  this  was, 
that  whenever  a new  adminillration  was  formed,  the 
firil  object  was  to  condemn  the  meafures  of  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Thus,  in  the  year  1 764,  when 
Lord  Clive  was  made  governor  of  Bengal,  the  new  di- 
reflors  reprefented  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the 
worfl  fituation  imaginable,  from  which  they  could  on- 
ly be  extricated  by  the  abilities  of  Clive.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  latter  in  the  call,  he  took  care  to  write 
home  reports  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  condemn  in 
the  mod  violent  manner  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  | the  whole  body  of  the  company's  fervants  were 
cenfured  indifcriminatcly  without  being  allowed  any 
means  of  defence,  as  they  were  in  truth  ignorant  of 
the  charges  brought  againd  them.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  brought  under  a parliamentary 
review  in  the  year  1774,  the  government  was  brought 
under  a new  regulation.  It  uow  confided  of  a gover- 
nor general  and  four  counfcllors  ; three  of  whom  were 
fent  fr«*m  England ; .two  being  military  gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  and  the  third  a gentleman  employed  in  the 
war-office.  On  their  arrival  they  proceeded  in  the 
fame  manner  that  Lord  Clive  had  done  before  them: 
they  pronounced  in  the  mod  dccifivc  manner,  that  the 
company’s  affaire  were  in  a ruinous  (late  ; and  that 
every  fpecies  of  corruption  had  been  prattifed  by  the 
former  government.  This  general  accufation,  unsup- 
ported by  any  hind  of  evidence,  was  the  condant 
theme  of  the  difpatches  fent  by  them  to  England  ; 
and  thus  has  the  reputation  of  the  Britiih  government 
fuffered  exceedingly  through  the  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties which  its  own  fervants  have  been  allowed  to  tike 
with  one  another.  It  mud  alfo  be  confidcred,  that 
from  the  remote  fituation  of  India,  and  the  unavoid- 
able ignorance  of  its  affairs  on  that  account,  it  was 
eafy  for  any  perfon,  whole  malicious  purpofes  it  might 
fuit,  to  prejudice  the  public  againil  the  fervants  of  the 
company  to  as  great  a degree  as  he  pleafed.  Hence 
fome  perfon#,  foured  by  difappointmrnt,  or  envious  of 
the  ftippofed  emoluments  of  others,  reprefented  matters 
in  fuch  an  unfair  light  to  their  correfpundrnts  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  moll  unjuft  and  fhameful  charges  were 
frequently  brought  agauilt  innocent  perfsu*,  which  they 


could  neither  prevent  nor  defend  themfclves  againd.  Hindoflm. 
The  dreadful  famine  which  took  place  in  Beugal  in  the  — v— ' 
year  1769,  offered  to  thefe  malevolent  perfonsa  moil 
fruitful  fource  of  calumny;  and  many  individuals  were 
accufed  of  having  brought  on  this  dreadful  calamity, 
which  arofe  entirely  from  a natural  caufe,  vrz.  the  fail- 
ure of  the  rains,  and  which  no  human  power  could 
have  prevented  or  removed. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  have  not  only  been  circulated 
through  the  ifland  of  Britain  in  the  mod  open  man- 
lier, but  have  even  appeared  in  fome  very  rcfpedable 
publications.  Thus  in  Mr  Smith’s  Treatife  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  when  fpcaking  of  the  oppreflion 
ariiing  from  monopolies,  and  comparing  their  effcds 
in  different  Hates  j “ The  Engliih  company  (fays  he) 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  ciUblifh  in  Bengal  fo  per- 
fectly dettruCtive  a fyftem.  The  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment, however,  has  had  exactly  the  fame  tendency. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I am  well  allured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  firil  cleik  of  a fadory,  to  order  a 
peafant  to  plow  up  a rich  held  of  poppies,  and  fow  it 
with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.  The  pretence  was  to 
prevent  a fcarcity  of  proviuons ; but  the  real  reafon, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a better 
price  a large  quantity  of  opium  he  had  on  hand.  Upon 
other  occations  the  older  has  been  reverfed,  and  a rich 
held  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  plowed  up  to  make 
room  for  a plantation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief  faw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  to  be  made  by  opium.” 

To  this,  however,  the  following  anfwer  has  appeared 
in  a late  publication,  intitlcd  A fhort  Review  of  the 
Britiih  government  in  India.  " The  poppy  is  a plant 
which  requires  a peculiar  foil,  and  particular  care  in 
the  culture  of  it.  The  medium  price  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  cultivated  is  about  1 1 or  12  rupees  a Ixgab, 
or  one  third  of  an  Engliih  acre.  It  is  fowed  at  the 
beginning  of  Odober,  when  the  fcafon  of  the  perio- 
dical rain  expires.  The  plant  begins  to  be  fit  for  in- 
cifion,  in  order  to  extrait  its  juice,  of  which' opium  is 
made,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  continues  fo 
till  March.  It  requires  a dry  foil,  and  can  be  brought 
to  maturity  only  in  the  dry  fcafon,  when  the  periodi- 
cal rains  have  ceafed.  Paddy  or  rice  lands  let  on  a me- 
dium at  three  rupees  a begah.  Rice  is  fowed  about 
the  end  of  May,  juft  before  the  periodical  rains  com- 
mence. One  crop  is  raifed  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber ; and  another,  which  is  the  laft,  and  by  far  the 
greateft,  about  the  end  of  December.  It  requires  a 
foil  fat u rated  with  water,  and  lies  foaked  in  it  for  a 
conliderablc  time.  On  this  account  it  is  fowed  juft 
before  the  periodical  rains  commence;  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  quantity  office  produced  in  the  company’s  pro- 
vinces grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  is  fo 
low  and  fiat,  that  the  grounds  are  either  overflowed  by 
the  river*  Gangcii  and  Burrampootcr,  with  their  tri- 
butary Jlreama,  or  foaked  with  the  rain  which  falls 
and  Magnates  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  foil  and  the  fcafon,  which  alone  can  fructify 
the  paddy  or  rice,  would  rot  and  dcilroy  the  poppy  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  as  evident,  that  it  is  utterly  irnpof- 
fiblc,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  plants,  that  the  one 
can  he  plowed  up  to  fow  the  other.” 

With  regard  to  the  adminillration  of  the  Britiih  af- 
fairs in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  mull  alfo  be  remarked,  that 
the  company  now  ad  in  a very  different  capacity  from 
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Hixrf'-.fiaJt.  what  they  originally  did.  From  a fociety  of  mcr- 
" v— 11  chants,  they  are  now  become  fovercigna  of  the  coun- 
try  to  which  they  trade.  The  latter  character  was 
quite  foreign  to  them;  aud  they  have  accordingly  look- 
ed upon  that  of  merchants  to  be  the  principal  one, 
while  that  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  only  a kind  of  ap. 
pendage  to  it.  Thus,  inftead  of  a&ing  for  the  intereft 
of  the  country  they  govern,  and  which  as  fovereigns 
they  naturally  ought  to  do,  they  have  atted  in  many 
cafes  directly  oppofite  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  is 
llfo  their  natural  intereft.  Hence  alfo,  when  the  ad- 
miniflration  in  India  did  any  thing  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  dircGors,  which  orders  being  dictated  by 
merchants,  were  prejudicial  to  the  intereft*  of  the 
country,  that  injury  has  been  fumetimes  unjuttly  at- 
tributed to  their  fervanta,  who  a&td  merely  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  they  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  India  adminiftration  acted  with  the  generous 
fpirit  of  fovereigns,  they  were  fometimes  blamed  by 
the  dire&ors,  who  judged  as  merchants,  and  fometimes 
by  the  miniftry,  who  wue  always  ready  upon  the  fmal- 
leit  pretence  to  interfere  in  their  affairs. 

At  the  time  when  the  Britifli  adminiftration  firft 
commenced  in  Hiudoftan,  the  Hindoo  governors  were 
univerfally  named  Rnjabt ; but  though  many  of  the 
Hindoo  families  yet  bear  that  title,  it  does  not  appear 
to  rcfemble,  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  titles  of  nobi- 
lity, or  to  be  a dignity  which  can  be  conferred  by  any 
of  the  princes,  or  even  by  the  Mogul  himfelf  Hence, 
in  that  part  of  the  world  there  arc  no  ancient  nobility, 
the  titles  being  conferred  merely  by  ufurpers,  who 
have  neither  tight  uor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 
violence. 

In  this  country'  we  find  the  title  of  Zemindar  very 
common  ; a word  compounded  of  two  others,  figni- 
fying,  in  the  Pcrfic  language,  a landholder.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  to  have  been  a kind  of  temporary  office,  preferi- 
bing  tbe  performance  of  certain  ducits,  and  requiring 
fecurity  for  the  perfotial  appearance  of  the  Zemindar. 
He  is  obliged  to  attend  the  exchequer  of  the  king's 
chief  coHc&or,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
year,  to  fettle  his  revenues  ; and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  year  with- 
out a fpecial  order  for  that  pmpofe.  On  the  death  of  a 
Zemindar,  the  candidate  for  fucceflion  mull  petition 
the  foveieign,  engaging  himfelf  to  perform  all  the  fti- 
pulated  duties,  and  to  pay  the  cuftomary  fees  ; nor 
can  he  enter  upon  his  office  without  a fpecial  invefti- 
ture.  As  the  Zemindars  were  by  virtue  of  their  office 
inverted  with  conliderablc  power,  they  foon  became 
not  only  very  defpotic  in  their  own  dominions,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  encroach  on  the  power  of  the  fove- 
reign  himfelf.  After  the  irruption  of  Nadar  Shah 
every  thing  was  thrown  into  confufton  j the  viceroys 
threw  off  obedience  to  the  emperor,  the  nabobs  threw 
off  all  obedience  to  them,  and  ufurped  their  power  ; at 
which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Zemindars  like  wife 
affumed  powers  to  which  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
titled  from  their  office.  Notwithftanding  thi?,  how- 
ever, they  were  fometimes  treated  by  the  Mohammedan 
governors  as  mere  revenue -officers,  and  ufed  very  harffi- 
. At  fomc  times  there  were  a fet  of  people  bound 
r the  Zemindars  under  the  title  of  WocdeJart ; and 
thefe  had  either  a joint  power  with  the  former,  or 
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were  fuperior  to  them  iu  the  collc&ion  of  the  rcve*  HitidtihQ- 
Dues  ; and  fometimes  they  were  fuperfeded  by  officers 
appointed  immediately  by  government  itfclf,  under 
the  various  names  of  Annuity  T ah ftlders,  or  SnMzvru/r. 

—The  Zemindaries  are  not  limited  in  extent  or  value  ; 
there  being  fome  in  Bengal  which  yield  a revenue  as 
high  as  350,0001.  tlcrling,  while  others  fcarcely  amount 
to  350I.  ; but  all  the  great  Zemindars,  and  many  of 
thofc  in  middling  circumftanccs,  having  procured  for 
thcmfelves  the  tale  of  Rnjaby  afiedl  much  pomp  and 
(late  in  their  different  diftxitts,  and  keep  their  inferiors 
in  as  great  fubje&ion  as  the  Mohammedan  governors 
keep  them.  Some  of  them  alfo  have  their  power  aug- 
mented by  being  of  the  bramiu  call ; and  by  the 
reverence  fuppofed  to  be  due  to  religion  on  that  ac- 
count, joinrd  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  fovereign,*  they  are  in  general  rendered  exceedingly 
defpotic,  with  an  almoil  unlimited  authority  to  plunder 
their  tenants  ; in  which  they  were  indulged  by  the 
Nabobs  from  the  motive  of  plundering  them  again. 

From  the  confutations  of  the  feiect  committee  in 
1769,  we  are  informed  that  the  Zemindars  have  a 
power  of  levying  fines  at  pleafure  ; that  they  raife 
large  fums  from  duties  collected  in  the  market ; and 
that  they  frequenti)  oblige  the  ryots  or  hufbandracn 
to  work  for  nothing.  In  fhort,  the  fame  claims  made 
by  the  European  barons  on  their  vaflala  in  the  times 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  are  now  made  by  the  Zemindars 
on  the  common  people  of  Hindoftan.  If  one  of  them 
is  to  be  married,  if  he  has  a child  born,  if  honours  arc 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  ; nay,  if  he  is  even  to  be 
fined  for  his  own  mifcouduA,  the  poor  ryot  muff 
always  contribute  his  fharc.  Mr  Scroftou,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  H^dollatr,  feta  forth  the  Atuition  of  the  in- 
habitant* m the  following  words:—**  Unhappily  for 
the  Oentoos,  thcmfelves  arc  made  the  minifters  of  op- 
preffion  over  each  other  ; the  Moor  men,  haughty, 
lazy,  and  voluptuous,  make  them,  of  whom  they  have 
nojtaloufy,  the  minifters  of  their  oppreflion,  which 
further  anfwers  the  end  of  dividing  th>  m,  and  prevents 
their  uniting  to  fling  off  the  yoke;  and  by  the  ftrange 
intoxication  of  power,  they  are  found  ilitl  more  rapa- 
cious and  cruel  than  their  foreign  mailers : amt 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  bramins  ftill  exceed 
the  reft  in  every  abufe  of  power,  aud  feem  to  think, 
if  they  bribe  God  by  bellowing  a part  of  their  plun- 
der on  cows  and  faquirs,  their  iniquities  will  be  par- 
doned." 

From  this  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  people 
of  Hindoftan  under  the^r  native  rulers,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  they  could  make  a worfe  exchange 
by  falling  uuder  the  jurifdi&ion  eitherof  the  Mohamme- 
dans or  Europeans.  A notion  indeed  hath  been  induftri- 
ouflv  propagated,  that  the  Britiffi  government  has  beha- 
ved with  the  greateft  cruelty  in  collecting  the  revenues, 
and  that  they  have  even  invented  tortures  to  make  the 
rich  people  difeover  their  treafures  ; but  on  examining 
the  matter  impartially,  the  rcvrrfc  of  this  is  found  to 
be  true.  At  the  time  that  the  Britiffi  government  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Hindoftan,  the  provinces  were 
found  to  be  in  a ruinous  ilatc,  in  confequence  of  the 
wars  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country.  Even  in 
the  moft  fettled  ftatc,  and  when  the  adminiftration  was 
mo  ft  regular,  the  government  was  altogether  defpotic,. 
and  the  mode  of  eollc&ing  its  revenues  extremely  ar- 
bitrary $ 
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• bitrary  } the  puniflimcflts  inflicted  very  cruel  i and  the 
whole  fyftem  of  government  fuch  as  would  be  reckon- 
ed quite  fhocking  in  Europe.  It  is  only  within  thefe 
few  years  that  the  Britilh  could  effcdually  interpofe  in 
behalf  of  the  natives ; and  in  that  Ihort  time  it  has 
produced  a very  confide  rable  reformation.  It  is  cer- 
tain* that  the  Britilh  government  has  difeouraged  op- 
prtflivc  meafures  as  much  as  poflible ; aboliihed  the 
cruel  modes  of  punifhmcnt  ufed  by  the  Mohammedans  ; 
and  by  inftituting  a more  regular  plan  of  juftice,  has 
procured  eafe  and  fecurity  to  the  natives,  and  prefer  ved 


1 H I N 

names,  which  doubled  or  trebled  tire  value  of  the  ori-  Hmdoftaa, 
ginal  ones,  and  which  the  landholder  was  obliged  to  * 
levy  upon  his  tenants.  The  old  flock  of  wealih  for 
fome  time  fupported  this  ; but  when  that  failed,  and 
the  tenants  were  ftill  prefTed  for  more,  they  borrowed 
money  of  ufurers  at  an  exorbitant  intCTeft  ; and  the  go- 
vernment ftill  continuing  thefe  demands,  the  lords  of 
the  lands  were  obliged  to  do  the  fame  : but  as  all  this 
while  the  value  of  lands  did  not  incrcafe,  the  con- 
fcquencc  was,  that  at  laft,  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  mortgages,  the  rents  were  feined  by  rapacious 


them  in  a date  of  tranquillity  altogether  unknown  to'  ufurers.  The  government  finding  the  revenues  fall 


them  before  its  commencement.  Many  inftances  of 
the  greateft  cruelty  exercifcd  upon  the  Zemindars  and 
other  coUc&ore  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of 
Bengal,  written  by  a native  hiftorian,  and  translated  by 
Gladwin  : yet  the  perfon  who  exercifed  thefe  cruel- 
ties was  dignified  with  the  titles  of  the  faithful fervent 
of  the  Empire , and  the  Glory  of  the  State ; which  fhows 
that  the  people  were  abfolutely  familiarifed  with  cruel- 
ty, and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  under  a lenient 
government-  Since  the  Biitifh  had  the  dominion, 
matters  have  been  totally  rrverfed,  and  the  Hindoos, 
in  Head  of  being  treated  with  cruelty,  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
it,  have  been  ufed  with  at  lcafl  comparative  lenity,  and 
great  indulgence  has  been  fliown  to  them  even  in  their 
moft  abfurd  practices  and  fu  pert  it  ions.  When  the  Bn- 
tifli  government  ftrft  accepted  of  the  office  of  Dewanny, 
or  collc&ion  of  the  revenues,  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  interpofe  with  any  kind  of  efficacy  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants  ; becaufc  it  was  at  firft  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  colle&ed  by  natives,  who 
would  undoubtedly  follow  their  ancient  m^dcs  of  col- 
lection. Even  at  that  time,  however,  thrmildnefs  of 
the  Britilh  governors  had  fome  effeft  upon  the  Afia- 
tic*}  fo  that  the  people  in  general  were  treated  with 
more  lenity  than  formerly:  and  in  the  year  1772, 
when  the  council  of  Bengal  openly  aflumed  the  office 
of  Dewan  thcmfelres,  an  immediate  flop  was  put  to 
nil  thofc  arbitrary  and  oppreflive  methods  which  had 
been  formerly  in  ufc.  Formerly  fome  Zemindars  had 
been  flogged  even  to  death,  by  an  infttument  called  a 
Korah : but  from  the  moment  that  the  Britilh  coun- 
cil took  the  collection  into  their  own  hands,  not  only 
this  inftrument  was  laid  afide,  but  all  kind  of  corporal 
ptmilhmcnt  ; by  which  means  the  feverity  of  the 
Mohammedan  government  has  been  entirely  abo- 
lifhrd,  and  no  other  puni/hment*  inflifted  in  cafes  of 
infolvcncy  than  fuch  as  are  jn  ufe  in  our  own  country. 
Still,  however,  in  fuch  extenfivc  dominions,  where  a 
great  fliarc  of  power  muft  be  one  way  or  other  com- 
mitted to  the  natives,  it  is  impoffible  but  fome  arbitrary 
alts  mud  be  committed,  as  the  natives  arc  always  prone 
to  afts  of  dcfpotifm  whenever  they  can  commit  them 
with  impunity  ; but  example*  of  this  kind  cannot  with 
any  degree  of  candour  be  brought  as  a general  charge 
•gainft  the  11  ritiflt  government  in  India. — Mr  Sctofton 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  wretched  Rate  of 
the  provinces  now  under  the  Britilh  jurisdiction  at  the 
time  they  were  ceded  to  them  by  the  Mogul.  “ When 
the  governors  of  the  province;  found  the  weaknef*  of 
the  Mogul,  and  each  fet  up  as  fovereign  in  his  own 
province,  although  they  could  not  break  through  thefe 
immutable  laws,  they  invented  new  taxes  under  new 
N“  1J4. 


(barter  every  year,  at  laft  fent  collectors  and  farmers 
of  the  revenues  into  the  provinces.  Thus  the  lord  of 
the  land  was  diverted  of  power  over  his  country,  and 
the  tenants  expofed  to  mcrctlefs  plunderers  ; till  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  finding  that  the  more  they 
laboured  the  more  they  paid,  the  manufacturer  would 
work  no  more,  and  the  farmer  would  cultivate  no  more 
than  was  juft  fufficicnt  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  family. 
Thus  this  once  flourifhing  and  plentiful  country  has, 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  been  reduced  to  fuch  mi- 
fety,  that  many  thousands  are  continually  perifhiug 
through  want.  The  crown  lands  arc  ftill  worfc  off, 
let  out  to  the  higheft  bidder ; and  the  Jagheer  lands 
alone  remain  unplundered.  Hence  that  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  wealth  that  makes  the  happineft  of  a peo- 
ple, and  fpreads  a face  of  chccrfulncfs  and,  plenty 
through  all  ranks,  has  now  ceafed  ; and  the  riches  of 
the  country  arc  fettled  partly  in  the  hands  of  a few 
ufurers  and  greedy  courtiers,  and  the  reft  is  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  the  foreign  troops  taken  into  pay 
to  maintain  the  governors  in  their  ufurpations.  This 
unhappy  decay  the  India  company  has  already  experi- 
enced in  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  and 
price  of  their  manufa&urcs  ; and  will,  I fear,  experi- 
ence more  and  more  annually.’* 

With  regard  to  the  depofitions  of  the  Nabobs  by  the 
Britilh,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a great  argument 
againft  the  general  fpirit  of  Britifn  government  in  thofc 
parts,  it  muft  be  remembered,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  thefe  Nabobs  were  mere  ufurpers,  who  had  not 
the  leaft  title  to  their  dominions,  and  confequemly 
could  not,  in  point  of  right,  complain  more  rea- 
fonably  of  being  deprived  of  their  dominions,  than 
the  perfons  from  whom  they  had  taken  them  might 
do  of  their  injufticc  in  driving  them  out.  Their 
behaviour  in  government  alfo  was  fuch,  that  it  was 
impoffible  it  could  have  fubfifted  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  abfolute  ruin  of  the  countries  they 
poffi-ffird.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn, 
Mr  Vanfittart  declared  the  count')'  to  be  in  fo  confufed 
and  impoverifhed  a (late,  that  in  all  human  appearance 
another  month  could  not  hive  been  run  through  before 
he  would  have  been  cut  off  by  his  own  Seapoyt  for 
want  of  pay,  and  the  city  become  a feene  of  plunder 
and  difordcr.  On  this  account  he  was  degraded, 
though  w ithout  any  of  thole  circumllances  of  cruelty 
which  generally  chara&er ife  the  revolutions  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  admir.iftration  was  transferred  to 
his  fon-in-law  Mcer  Coffim  1 who  being  an  enemy  \p 
the  Britifh  government  altogether,  a war  followed, 
terminating  in  his  cxpulfion.  This  was  followed  by 
the  invafiou  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  by  feenes  of  horrid 
barbarity  and  devaftation  ; when  in  1 765  Lord  Clive 

took 
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Hicdtftia.  took  upon  him  the  office  of  Dewin,  or  miniftcr  who  fu*  venue,  whom  they  left,  at  liberty  to  plunder  all  below,  Hi«d«flas. 
perinlendt  the  lands  and  colledion*  of  the  revenue,  referving  to  thcmfclves  the  liberty  of  plundering  them  —v^—1 
An  account  of  his  proceeding*  has  already  been  given  ; in  their  turn,  when  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  en- 
but  whatever  applaufe  he  might  gain,  and  in  fome  riched  thcmfclves  with  the  (polls  of  the  country.  The 
refpeds  dcfervcdly  at  the  time,  it  is  now  laid,  with  mutfaddies,  who  Hood  between  the  nabob  and  zemin- 

~ * dan,  and  between  them  and  die  people,  had*  each 

their  (hare*  of  the  public  wealth. 


fome  probability,  that  he  railed  the  expectations  of 
the  people  of  England  by  far  too  high.  The  feeds  of 
the  fucceeding  evils  were  already  fown.  Many  fources 
of  wealth  were  dried  up.  Raw  (ilk,  cloths,  and  other 
manufactures,  had  formerly  been  exported  to  Guzerat, 
Lahore,  and  even  Ifpahan.  Thin  had  ceafed  on  the 
invafion  of  Nadar  Shan  ; and  the  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  European  nations  had  ceafed  before  the  Britifh 
government  in  Bengal  had  an  cxittence.  It  was  com- 
puted that  Coffim  Aly  Cawn  robbed  the  country  of 
near  five  millions  (tcrling  in  jewels  and  fpccie.  China, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  fupplic'd  from  Bengal  to 
the  ^amount  of  more  than  two  millions ; and  fcveral 
other  circumftanccs  befides  thefe  contributed  to  dimi- 


Thefe  profits  were 
confidered  as  illegal  embezzlements,  and  therefore  were 
taken  with  every  precaution  which  could  enfurc  fecre- 
cy  ; and  being,  confcqucntly,  fixed  by  no  rule,  de- 
pended on  the  temper,  abilities,  or  power,  of  each 
individual  for  the  amount.  It  therefore  became  a duty 
to  every  man  to  take  the  moll  cffcdual  meafures  to 
conceal  the  value  of  his  property,  and  evade  every  in- 
quiry into  his  conduCl  ; while  the  Zemindars  and 
other  landholders,  who  had  the  advantage  of  long  pof- 
feffion,  availed  thcmfclves  of  it  by  complex  divifions  of 
the  lands,  and  intricate  modes  of  collodion,  to  per- 
plex the  officers  of  government,  and  confine  the  know- 


nifh  the  riches  and  opulence  of  the  country.  In  the  ledge  of  the  rents  to  thcmfclves.  The  internal  ma- 


mcan  time  the  internal  admiuiftration  «f  the  country 
bad  been  extremely  dcfcdivc.  The  Zemindars  being 
under  very  little  rcflraint,  sded  in  a very  aibitrary 
manner  within  their  own  diftriCts  ; and  the  tenants  had 
no  redrefa  againft  the  impofitions  and  exadions  which 
were  laid  upon  them.  Meir  Coffim  appointed  jlwmlt 
to  the  colledion  of  the  revenues  rather  than  Zemindars. 
The  Aumils  derive  their  authority  diredly  from  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  the  country  for  the 
prefent  time,  and  confcqucntly  arc  more  cafily  called 
to  an  account  than  the  Zemindars.  At  lali,  how- 
ever, thefe  Audios,  having  obtained  too  great  an  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  Lord  Clive  thought  proper  to 
change  the  plan  of  colledion.  Three  natives  weTt 
now  appointed,  in  the  nabob's  name,  to  fuperinttnd 
this  department  ; and  one  Englifh  gentleman,  through 
whom  the  hufinefs  was  Iran  faded,  had  his  refidencc  at 
the  nabob's  court,  and  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  Calcutta.  The  principal  ading  miniftcr  in  this 
plan,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  the  mode  of 


nagement  of  each  diftrid  varied  no  lefs  than  that  of  the 
whole  province.  The  lands  fubjed  to  the  fame  col- 
Icdion,  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  were  fome 
held  by  farm,  fome  fuperintended  by  fhickdors  or 
agents  on  the  pait  of  the  collcdor,  and  were  left  to 
the  Zemindars  thcmfclves,  under  various  degrees  of 
control.  " For  fome  political  reafons  the  company, 

though  they  had  acquired  the  Dewanny,  had  not  yet 
chofen  to  aflurae  the  executive  part  of  the  office  thcm- 
fclves, but  committed  it  to  the  management  of  natives, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  their  plans  had 
been  found  yxtrcmcly  defedive.  By  the  time  that  Mr 
Hafiings  had  been  inverted  with  the  government,  the 
court  of  diredors  had  rcfolvcd  to  change  their  plan, 
and  openly  aflume  the  office  of  the  Dewanny;  and  the 
rules  cftablifhed  by  that  gentleman  for  the  cullcdion 
of  the  revenues,  his  mode  of  adminirtcring  jufticc,  and 
his  police  for  the  government  of  the  country,  are  rtill 
obferved  with  very  little  variation. 

The  plan  for  colkding  the  revenues  confirtcd, 


colledion  once  more,  and  to  re- appoint  the  Aumils  ; the  firfl  place,  in  rendering  the  accounts  as  limple  and 

■ r v .l. « »i_  UtJtutu.  fr li ^ . • ■ 


in  confcquence  of  which  the  revenue  became  greatly 
dimi ni rtied,  and  they  were  befides  complained  of  as 
gTeatly  oppreffing  the  people.  To  remedy  thefe  evils, 
it  was  firft  propofed  by  Mr  Vcrelft  to  fend  fome  of 
the  company's  fervants  into  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  title  of  fupervifors  : but  the  defeds 
of  adminiftration  were  now  beyond  their  power  to  re- 
medy ; the  revenue  was  not  only  greatly  diminifhed, 
but  the  expence  of  government  exceedingly  augmented ; 
and  in  the  year  1771  the  company  were  alarmed  by 
accounts  that  bills  had  been  drawn  upon  them  to  the 
amount  of  i,2oe,oool.  At  this  time  Mr  Hafiings 
was  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Bengal;  and  the  con- 
fufed  ilatc  in  which  matters  were  at  the  commencement 
of  his  adminiftration  will  cafily  appear  from  the  following 
part  of  a letter  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  dated 
in  the  month  of  November  1772. — 4‘  Every  zeminda 
ry  was  left  to  its  own  particular  cuftoms.  The  articles 
which  compofcd  the  revenue,  the  form  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  the  computation  of  time,  even  the  techni- 
cal terms,  which  ever  form  the  greateft  obfeurity  in 
every  feitnee,  differed  as  much  as  the  foil  and  produc- 
tions of  the  province.  The  nabobs  exaded  what  they 
could  from  the  zemindars  and  great  farmers  of  the  re- 
VouVllI.  Fart  II. 


intelligible  as  poffible  ; in  the  next,  in  ertablilhtng 
fixed  rules  for  the  collection  ; and  in  the  third,  ma- 
king the  mode  of  them  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  pto- 
vinces  ; and  in  the  fourth,  providing  for  the  equal  ad- 
miniftration of  jufticc.  The  power  of  the  Zemindar* 
was  now  circumfcribcd,  and  their  extortions  thoroughly 
put  a ftop  to;  many  vexatious  taxes  and  tolls  weie 
abolifhed,  and  a new  mode  of  collcding  the  cuftoms 
was  cftablifiied,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  merchants  : 
and  fo  well  were  all  the  parts  of  this  plan  found  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  they  were  dcligncd  to  anfwer, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  made  the  model  of  all  fubfe- 
quent  regulations. 

One  great  objedion  to  the  India  government  is,  that 
the  Englilh  law,  which  undoubtedly  is  better  calcu- 
lated than  any  other  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India  ; whence  it 
is  thought  that  the  company’s  fcivants  have  ftill  Jhow- 
ed  a d if  politico  to  epprefs,  rather  than  to  relieve,  the 
oppreffed  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan.  But  in  aufwcr  to 
this  it  is  faid,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  coun- 
tries is  fo  great,  that  there  can  be  no  comparifon  be- 
twixt the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  the  conftitution 
of  England  be  in  any  degree  adapted  to  that  of  the 
3 X other. 


Di 
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Hin  V'Aan.  oilier.  The  religion,  law  s,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  government,  as  they  are  difpleafed  with  the  fuperdition  HindolUiu 

* both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  arc  fo  eflcntially  dif*  and  cruelty  of  the  Mohammedans.  Under  the  Britifh  — v— - 

ferent  from  thofe  of  this  country,  that  it  is  impofliblc  government  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  that  commerce,  to 
to  ailimilatc  them,  (hould  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  fo  much  ad- 
be  attempted.  The  only  true  method  therefore  of  ditled,  will  be  much  more  encouraged  than  by  the  ava- 
judging  whether  the  prefent  date  of  Hittdoftan  is  pre-  ricious  and  barbarous  Mohammed tos.  The  Utter  had 
fcrablc  to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  to  compart  it  with  impofed  fo  many  reriraints  upon  ttadc  of  all  kinds,  by 
what  it  was  tinder  the  1*11  Mogul  emperors;  and  in  the  multitude  of  taxes  collected  at  the  landing- places, 
tltis  companion  it  mud  certainly  appear  that  the  pre*  watch  hottfea,  markets  dec.  that  it  was  alinoft  imp  of- 
ference  is  uatly  in  favour  of  the  British  adminitlra-  fihlc  to  carry  it  on  with  anv  a Wantage.  A nong  other 
tion.  In  M-ij  r Rcitne!’*  work  we  are  informed,  that  frilutary  regulations,  however,  mailed  by  the  Britidi 
during  the  reign  of  Ackhar,  whom  he  dylrs  “ the  glo-  government  in  1 77*»  many  of  thofe  taxes  up  »n  com* 
ry  of  the  houfe  of  ’’i  nur,”  the  country  had  never  en  merer  were  abolished  and  a plan  laid  for  effectually  li* 
joyed  fo  much  tranquillity  j **  but  this  tranquillity  berating  the  inhabitant*  ft  out  thofe  (hackle  s by  ahich 

would  hardly  be  deemed  fuch  in  any  other  quarter  of  their  commtrcc  had  been  fo  long  fettered.  - Regard 

the  world,  and  moil  therefore  lie  un  lertlood  to  mean  has  alfb  been  paid  to  the  inllruCti  jn  of  the  people  in 
a ftate  Ihort  of  actual  rebellion,  or  at  lead  commotion.”  ufcful  knowledge ;*and  (he  fetninary  eftabhlhed  at  Cal- 
The  fame  author,  fpeakiug  of  the  ftate  of  the  Britiih  cutta  by  Sir  Will  am  Jones,  certainly  docs  much-  ho- 
empire  there,  ufc*  the  folio  *ing  word  j : “The  Ben*  Hour  to  the  founder  Some  regaid  had  indeed  been 
gal  provinces,  which  have  heen  in  our  a&ual  poff.  flion  paid  to  this  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors;  but  at  the 
near  2 t yrar6,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyrd  time  that  the  Britiih  government  commenced,  tltcfe 
a greater  (lure  of  tranquillity  than  any  othet  part  of  had  been  entirely  neglected,  their  endowments  re- 
India,  or  indeed  than  thofe  provinces  had  ever  expe-  fumed  by  government,  and  even  the  buildings  fallen 


rienced  fincc  the  days  of  Aurengzebe.**  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  provinces  have  not  only  experienced 
a perfect  freedom  iron  external  tnvafions.  but  like  wife 
enjoy  a degree  of  internal  tranquillity  altogether  un- 
known before,  by  the  fubjection  and  civilisation  of  a 


into  ruin. 

From  a comparifon  of  any  government  to  which  the- 
Hindoos  have  hitherto  been  fuhjc&,  with  that  of  Bri- 
tain, indeed,  it  is  evident  tint  the  preference  muft  be 
given  greatly  in  favour  df  the  Utter.  At  the  time  when 


fet  of  banditti  who  inhabited  the  hills  of  Rajcmahl,  and  the  Britiih  Aril  viftted  that  country,  they  were  not 
ipfeftcd  the  traveller*  who  pafted  that  way  ; a wan-  under  the  jurif.liftion  of  their  native  fovcrcigns,  nor 
dcring  tribe  of  religious  mendicants,  who  were  wont  to  h id  they  been  fo  fur  a long  time  before  The  Mogul* 
commit  the  great' ft  enormities.  were  not  only  foreigners,  but  a moll  cruel  and  dclcft- 

Another  advantage  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  able  race  of  men  ; and  it  was  by  ulurpatinns  of  their 
rtap  from  the  Britiih  government,  is  the  fecurity  from  own  rebellious  fubje&s  thit  the  anarchy  and  confufion 
violence  and  opprefiion  either  by  their  Mohammedan  was  introduced,  in  which  the  country  was  involved  for 
fuperiors  or  by  one  another.  Under  the  article  Him-  fo  long  a lime.  The  Britiih  are  foreigners  as  well  as 
l>oo  wc  have  already  mentioned  the  particular  circuin-  the  MoguU ; but  the  Utter,  who  profefs  the  intolerant 
f.aticr  that  thefc  people  arc  liable  to  the  puniihmcnt  of  fupcrftitinn  of  Mohammed,  fuller  their  conduct  to  be 
loling  their’ call  from  a variety  of  cattfrs,  and  that  this  influenced  by  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  treat  the  native* 
ii  looked  upon  by  them  to  be  the  moft  grievous  cala-  with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  The  greateft  evil  perhaps 
mity  they  can  fuller.  The  Mohammedan  governors  which  rcfults  from  the  Britifh  government  is,  the  ex- 
frrqucntly  took  advantage  of  their  fup'-rftilion  in  this  portal  ion  of  great  fums  of  money  to  a foreign  couo- 
rcfprcl  to  npptef*  them  ; and  this  circumftance  alone  try  ; but  this  evil,  with  relpedt  to  the  provinces  poffelT- 
frequently  produced  the  moll  horrid  oonfulion.  In  ed  by  the  Britifh,  rxifled  all’o  under  the  Mohammedan 
the  inllruclions  given  to  the  fupervifors,  Mr  Vcrelft  government.  The  Mogul  emperors  refi  led  at  Delhi, 
informs  them,  that  “ it  is  difficult  to  determine  wbe*  which  is  far  diftant  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
thci  the  original  cudnms,  or  the  degenerate  manners  bar,  and  OrifTa,  the  territories  now  poffcffcd  by  Bri- 
ef the  MofTulmrn,  have  mod  contributed  to  confound  tain*;  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  ircafure  lent  to 
the  ptinciples  of  right  and  wrong  in  thefc  provinces,  that  capital  was  totally  loft  to  them.  In  the  time  of 
Certain  it  is  (adds  he),  that  almoft  every  decifton  of  Aurcngzebe,  the  emperor's  tribute  amounted  to  three 
theirs  is  a corrupt  baigain  with  the  higheft  bidder,  millions  fteriing ; and  of  this  a conlidcrable  part  was 
Compcnfaliun  was  frequently  accepted  of  even  for  ca-  fpecie  ; but  fincc  that  time  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  only 
pital  crimes,  and  fines  became  at  lad  an  intolerable  1,250,000 1.  and  even  this  was  a vaft  fum;  to  which  if 
grievance  ; nay.  fo  venal  were  the  judges  at  that  time,  wc  add  that  carried  out  of  the  country  by  commanders 
that  it  became  at  laft  a fettled  rule  to  allow  each  of  of  mercenary  troops  who  were  all  foreigners,  it  is  not 
them  a fourth  part  of  any  property  in  difputc  as  a unreafonable  to  fuppofe  tlsat  under  the  Mogul  govern- 
compcnfation  for  his  trouble. — It  is  impofliblc  to  fup-  nient  matter*  were  ft  ill  worfe,  even  in  this  rcfpect,  than 
pofe  that  fuch  monftrous  abufis  continue  under  the  under  that  of  Britain. 

Britiih  government;  on  the  contrary,  we  muft  readily  We  (lull  conclude  this  apology  for  the  Britiih  go- 
bclicvc,  what  the  governors  themfclvcs  aftert,  that  im-  vernment,  with  the  following  extract  from  the  treatife 
mediately  after  the  provinces  fell  under  Britiih  jurif-  lately  quoted,  A fhort  Review  of  the  Britiih  Govcrn- 
llidtion,  both  Hindoos  and  Mulrammedans  have  been  tnent  in  India.  “ A more  dcteftable  or  deteded  race 
left  to  the  free  txercifc  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  cu*  of  people  never  appeared  than  the  Mohammedan  con* 
Hums.  The  Hindoos  themfclvcs  acknowledge  this,  querors  of  India  ; whether  we  conlider  the  brutality  of 
and  arc  as  well  plcafcd  with  the  mildnefs  of  the  Britiih  their  paffiens,  the  bigotry  of  their  religion,  the  corrup. 
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HindofUn  tion  of  their  manner*,  the  barbarity  of  their  education, 
or  the  tyranny  of  their  government  : In  all  thefe  re- 
fpcfls  they  were  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  Hin- 
doos, whole  country  they  invaded,  and  whole  dominion 
they  ufurped. 
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country  famed  for  art*  and  fciences  ; the  geotrout  prin-  Hlndoftau. 
ciples  of  public  liberty  bad  been  inftilled  into  their  — “"V— “■*. 
minds  from  their  earlieit  infancy  ; the  mild  tenets  of 
Chriilianity  chcrifhcd  and  commanded  every  charitable 
duty  { and  they  had  been  taught,  by  precept  and  ex- 


The  fanatic  ignorance  of  the  forage  caliph  which  ample,  to  rule  with  equity,  and  to  obey  with  freedom. 


dilated  his  barbarous  reafon  for  deftroying  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  had  neither  been  tutored  nor  refined  by 
the  Tartar  education  of  Timur  and  his  prcdecefTort. 
The  fame  fuperftirious  bigotry  which  incited  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs  to  dcllroy  the  monuments  of  weftern  learn- 
ing, Mkrwifc  impelled  the  Tartar  khans  to  overthrow 
the  religious  temples  of  the  eaflcrn  worlhip.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  i ith  century  Mahmood  entered 
Hmdoftan,  and  in  the  courfc  of  ti  expeditions  he  dc* 
ftroyed  the  famous  temples  of  Nagracut,  Tannafor,  Ma- 
tra,  and  Sumnaut.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, Mahmood  Gori  penetrated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Benares,  and  committed  outrage  as  Mahmood  had  done 
before  at  Nagracut  and  Surattaut.  Tkmerlanc  poflVflTed 
as  much  of  this  furious  zeal  at  any  of  his  fjvagc  predf • 
ceflors  ; and  if  the  enthufiafm  of  this  deftruclive  reli- 
gion had  not  oCCuGomlly  abated  among  fome  of  bis  fuc- 


Can  it  be  fuppofed  that,  under  thefe  circumstances,  the 
two  nations  (hould  have  totally  changed  characters  on 
their  coming  into  India  ? That  the  barbarous  and  fero- 
cious Tartar  (hould  become  mild  and  enlightened  ; that 
the  cultivated  and  generous  Briton  Ihould  have  degene- 
rated into  a cruel  tyrant  ; and  that  the  Britifti  gover- 
nors (hould  have  rendered  the  lit uat  inti  of  iheit  Hindoo 
fubjcCU  worfc  than  it  was  under  the  Mogul  emperors? 
Reafon  revolts  at  the  idea  ; and  nothing  but  the  rankeft 
prejudice  could  either  fugged  or  adopt  it/* 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  country,  Mr 
Rennel  oblcrvcs,  that  though  by  the  modern  Europe- 
ans, Hindolfon  has  been  underllood  to  me^n  the  traft 
fituated  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  on  the 
rail  and  well,  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary  on 
the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  extent  of 
Hiodoflan,  properly  fo  called,  is  much  more  circum- 


ceflbr!*,  they  would  fcarce  have  left  a Hindoo  temple  or  feribed  ; and  the  name  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  that 


prieil  in  the  country  they  fubdued. 

**  Enough,  however,  had  been  done  to  fix  an  inde- 
lible (lain  on  the  memory  of  thofc  intolerant  tyrants, 
and  to  make  a lading  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  to  the  latell  period  of  the  Mogul  go- 
vernment, were  kept  in  conrtant  dread  of  do&rincs, 
which,  to  their  apprehenfiona,  feemed  to  infpire  the 
Mohammedans  with  focrilegious  cruelty.  Idolatry  is 


part  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  z \°  or  zz°  latitude. 
The  reputed  fouthern  boundary  of  Hiudoilin  is  the 
Ncrbudda  river  as  for  as  it  goes,  and  the  northern  fron- 
tier* of  Bengal  and  Bihar  compofe  the  remainder. 
The  countries  to  the  fouth  of  this  line  ate  called  Deccan 
by  the  Indian  geographcis,  and  comprehend  about  one 
half  of  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mogul  Empire.  Our  author  therefore  choofes  to 


a*  great  an  abomination  to  a Muflulman  as  it  was  to  diilinguilh  the  northern  part  by  the  name  of  Hindojlan 
the  Jews  when  they  mod  ftriftly  revered  the  divine  Proper  ; which  has  indeed  the  Indus  and  mountain*  of 
command  which  prohibits  it ; and  moll  of  the  Hindoo  Thibet  and  Tart  ary  for  its  wellem  and  northern  boun- 
Ceremonies  being  confidered  by  the  Mohammedans  as  daric*  ; but  the  Burrampooter  river  is  rather  to  be  con- 
act*  of  idoliitry,  and  all  their  pagodas  as  temples  of  lidcred  a*  the  cittern  boundary  than  the  Ganges;  the 
idols,  a religion*  principle  excited  mutual  fentiments  of  latter  interfering  fomc  of  the  richeft  provinces  in  the 
abhorrence  and  antipathy  between  the  conquerors  and  empire.  According  to  this  fuppofilion,  Hindoltam 
thrir  fubjcTs.  The  reft  of  the  character  of  the  Mo-  Proper  will  equal  in  fixe  the  countries  of  Prance,  Ger- 
hammedans  may  hr  fu aimed  up  in  the  concife  and  cm-  many,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
phatfc  words  of  Mr  Scrafton,  wl  o fays,  • their  ditlin-  Low  Countries  ; the  Deccan  and  peniniuta  being  about 
gsilhinf  qualities  arc  perfidy  and  feofuality.*  »<*  Hrltlrt,  MmiJi  s«.;n  ..  v.. 

“ But  notwirhfianding  thefe  foCti,  and  that  the  hif- 
torv  of  their  government  i»  a dtfgufting  repetition  of 


oppreffion,  mafiacmt,  and  rebellion,  the  fofhion  of  the 
times  has  been  to  praife  it,  and  to  reprefent  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Hindoos  an  eafv  and  happy  under  it,  till 


equal  to  the  Briti(h  i (lands,  Spain,  and  Turky  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Toward*  the  north,  Hindoftan  is  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren ; but  towards  the  fouth,  very  hot,  and  fertile  in  corn, 
rice,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces are  very  mountainous  and  fondy  ; while  the 


they  were  difltrrbed  in  this  peaceful  Hate  of  repofe  and  fouthern  are  for  the  moll  part  level,  and  well  watered 
fecurity  by  the  Englifh;  who  have  been  deferfbed  (with  with  fcveral  rivers. 

unparalleled  injiift ice)  as  a fet  of  rapacious  talk  mailers.  The  mod  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  which 
It  furcly  requires  a very  fmall  degree  of  reflexion  to  furround  it  on  three  fides.  Thofc  on  the  weft,  frpa- 
perccive,  that  i’uch  reprefentation*  of  the  two  go-  rating  it  from  Pertia,  called,  in  general,  SvUymarn 
vemments  mull,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  AVy,  or  the  mountains  of  So/ejman,  arc  of  a vaft  height 
falfe.  - as  well  as  breadth,  and  are  only  paflable  in  certain 

•«  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  came  into  India  places,  through  which  roads  have  been  made  for  the 
from  a barbarous  region,  with  minds  and  manners  as  fake  of  commerce.  The  chief  arc  thofe  which  lead  to 
uncultivated  as  the  wilds  from  which  they  iffued.  The  Kabul,  Gazna,  and  Kandahar.  This  great  chain  of 
only  notion  they  had  of  government  was  abfolute  power  mountains  is  inhabited  by  different  nations,  the  prin- 
in  the  iovereign,  and  abfolute  fubmiffion  in  the  fubject.  cipal  of  which  are  the  Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  the 


The  tenets  of  their  religion,  fo  far  from  foftening  the 
ferocity  of  their  nature,  ferved  only  to  whet  the  edge 
of  their  perfecution  towards  the  fullering  Hindoos, 
whom  they  haraffed  without  mercy,  and  deftroyed  with- 
out remorfe.  The  Britifh  conquerors  came  from  a 


Baluches,  who  have  extended  themfelves  on  the  tide  ot 
India,  as  well  as  Perfia.  The  mountains  on  the  north 
are  called  Nagraiut,  J/ima,  or  Mat  Tag,  which  has 
an  affinity  with  /mails,  and  by  other  names,  which  are 
given  alfo  in  coramou  to  the  mountains  on  each  fide, 
3 X a . feparating 
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fepanticg  Hindodan  from  Tibet.  The  very  profpeft 
of  thefe  mountains  is  frightful,  being  nothing  but  hi* 
deous  precipices,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and 
not  to  be  croffed  without  the  greateft  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  moft  remarkable  rivers  of  Hindoflan  arc  the 
Indus  and  Ganges.  The  former  is  called  by  the  orien- 
tals, Send,  Sind,  or  Sincfi.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  or  north- eaft  of  Hindodan  j whence, 
after  a long  courfe,  full  to  the  fouth  and  then  to 
the  fouth- well,  it  falls  into  the  Peril  an  ft  a,  below 
Lower  Bander,  by  fcveral  mouths.  In  its  courfe  it  re- 
ceives feveral  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Nilah,  Jamal, 
Beh.it,  and  Lakka. 

The  Ganges  called  in  the  Indies  Gan ga,  rifes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tibet:  entering  Hindodan  about  the 
30th  degree  of  latitude,  it  runs  firft  fouth-eaftward  by 
the  cities  of  Bekaner,  Minapor,  Halahas,  Benares, 
and  Patna,  to  Rajah  Mahl,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  eaHcrn  having  palled  by  Dakka,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  enters  the  gulph  of  that  name  about 
Chatigan.  The  weftern,  defeending  by  Koflum  Bazar 
and  H uglily,  falls  into  the  gulph  below  Shandcrna- 
gor,  towards  Pipcli. 

Many  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Chridians  believed 
this  river  to  be  the  Pifon,  one  of  the  four  mentioned 
in  feripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the  terredrial  para* 
dife.  The  Indians  retain  the  greated  reverence  for 
its  waters,  going  in  crowds  from  the  remoted  parts  of 
the  country  to  wafh  in  them,  from  a perfuafion  that 
they  deface  from  all  the  fpots  of  fin.  The  rcafon  of 
this  is,  bccaufc  they  imagine  this  river  does  not  take 
its  fource  from  the  bofnm  of  the  earth,  but  defeends 
from  heaven  into  the  paradife  of  Devcndre,  and  from 
thence  into  Hindodan.  Nothing  is  more  childidi  than 
the  fables  of  the  Bramins  on  this  fubjett,  yet  the 
people  fwallow  them  all.  The  Mogul  and  prince  of 
Goiconda  drink  no  other  water  than  that  of  the  Gan- 
ges : foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  is 
very  unwholcfome,  and  that  it  cannot  be  fafely  drank 
till  it  is  fird  boiled.  There  arc  a great  number  of  fu- 
perb  pagodas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are 
immenfely  rich-  At  certain  fcdivals,  there  has  been 
fometimes  a concourfe  of  100,000  people  who  came 
to  bathe  in  it.  But  what  principally  diltinguifhes  this 
river,  befides  its  greatnefs  and  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it 
brings  down  in  its  fands  and  throws  on  its  banks ; and 
the  precious  dones  and  pearls  it  produces,  not  only  in 
itfelf,  but  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  into  which  it  dif- 
charges  its  waters,  and  which  abound  therewith.  The 
Chun  or  Jemma,  the  Guderafu,  the  Perfilit,  Labia, 
and  feveral  other  rivers,  difeharge  themfclvts  into  it 
during  its  courfe. 

The  weather  and  fcafons  are,  for  the  general,  very 
regular  in  this  fpacious  country ; the  winds  blowing 
condantly  for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  lix 
from  the  north,  with  very  little  variation.  The 
months  of  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
till  the  rains  fall,  arc  fo  extremely  hot,  that  the  re- 
flexion from  the  ground  is  apt  to  blider  one’s  face 
and  but  for  the  breeze  or  fmall  gale  of  wind  which 
blows  every  day,  there  would  be  no  living  in  that 
country  for  people  bred  in  northern  climates ; for,  ex- 
cepting in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  colded  day  is  hotter 
there  at  no an  than  the  hotted  day  In  England.  How- 


ever, very  furprifing  changes  of  heat  and  cold  fome-  Hindofts*. 
times  happen  within  a few  hours  ; fo  that  a difling  » 
hot  day  iA  fuccccded  by  a night  cold  enough  to  pro- 
duce a thin  ice  on  the  water,  and  that  night  by  a noon 
as  fcorching  as  the  preceding.  Sometimes,  in  the  dry 
feafon,  before  the  rains,  the  winds  blow  with  fuch  ex- 
treme violence,  that  they  carry  vad  quantities  of  dud 
and  fand  into  the  air,  which  appear  black,  like  clouds 
charged  with  rain  ; but  fall  down  in  dry  fhowers,  fil. 
ling  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nollril*  of  thofe  among  whom 
they  defeend,  and  penetrate  every  chell,  cabinet,  or 
cupboard,  in  the  houlcs  or  tents,  by  the  key-hole  or 
crevices. 

From  Surat  to  Agra,  and  beyond,  itfeldora  or  never 
rains,  excepting  in  one  feafon  of  the  year  : that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  Thefe 
rains  generally  begin  and  end  with  moil  furious  dorms 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  During  thefe  three  months 
it  rains  ufually  every  day,  and  fometimes  for  a week 
together  without  sntermiffion  : by  this  means  the  land 
is^nriched,  like  Egypt  by  the  Nile.  Although  the 
land  looks  before  like  the  barren  fands  of  the  Arabian 
defarts » yet,  in  a few  days  after  thofe  Ihowcrs  begin 
to  fall,  the  fur  face  appears  covered  with  verdure. 

When  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  the  Iky  becomes  per- 
fectly fcrcnc  again,  and  fcarce  one  cloud  appears  all 
the  other  nine  months:  however,  a refrefhing  dew  falls 
every  night  during  that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the 
air,  and  cherifhcsthc  earth. 

The  produce  of  Hindodan  is  very  rich  in  every 
kind,  whether  it  be  fulfil,  vegetable,  or  animal.  Be- 
fides other  precious  doncs  found  in  it,  there  is  a dia- 
mond-mine at  the  town  of  Soumclpur  in  Bengal. 

Quarries  of  Theban  done  arc  fo  plentiful  in  the  Mo- 
gul’s empire,  that  there  arc  both  inofques  and  pagods 
built  entirely  of  it.  Some  travellers  tell  us,  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  even  filver  ; but 
thofe  of  the  lad,  if  there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened, 
fince  the  bullion  of  all  nations  is  funk  in  this  empire, 
which  will  take  nothing  elfe  in  exchange  for  hci  com- 
modities, and  prohibits  the  exporting  it  again.  They 
till  the  ground  with  oxen  and  foot- ploughs,  fowing  in 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  that  all  may  be  over 
bclort  the  rains,  and  reaping  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, which  with  them  is  the  mod  temperate  months  in- 
the  year.  The  land  is  no  where  inclgfcd,  excepting 
a little  near  towns  and  villages.  The  graft*  is  never 
mowed  to  make  hay,  but  cut  off  the  ground,  either 
green  or  withered,  as  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  other  grain,  grow  here  in 
plenty,  and  are  very  good.  The  country  abounds  no 
lefs  in  fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  dates,  grapes, 
almonds, and  cocoa-nuts:  plums,  thofe  cfpccially  called 
mralolant ; plantanes,  which  in  Ihapc  rcfcmbic  a (len- 
der cucumber,  and  in  tade  excel  a Norwich  pear  j. 
mangos,  an  excellent  fruit,  referobliug  an  apricot,  but 
larger ; ananas  or  pine-apples  j lemons  and  oranges, 
but  not  fo  good  as  in  other  countries:  variety  of  pears, 
and  apples  in  the  northern  parts  ; and  the  tamarind* 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a pod  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  beans.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  peculiar  to  the  country.  But  the  valuable 
trees  are  the  cotton  and  mulberry,  on  account  of  the. 
wealth  they  bring  the  natives  from  the  manufactures 
of  callicocs  and  fflks.  They  plant  abundance  of  fugar- 
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. ...  —ll  „ tobacco  i but  the  latter  ii  not  fo  where  parent*  made  their  children  pafi  through  the  Hi* 
Xnd  ftro“g  u “«  numeric,  for  want  of  know-  6"  ia  honour  of  ,ha,  idol.  " 

H'uifom.  i.gbow  to  cure  and  order  it.  HIP,  mthe  m.tenamed.ca,  the  firuit  of  the  dog-  »W£- 

t— v—  Hindoftan  afford*  atfo  plenty  of  ginger,  together  rofc  or  wtld  brier.  See  Rosa. —They  contain  a four-  . 

with  carrot*,  potatoes  onion*,  garlic,  and  other  root,  iftt  fweetilh  pulp  ; with  a rough  prickly  matter  inclo-. 

known  to  us,  befides  fmall  root,  and  berba  foi  fal-  fing  the  feeds,  from  which  the  pulp  ought  to  be  care- 
lad*  ■ but  their  Dowers,  though  beautiful  to  look  at,  fully  feparated  before  it  be  taken  internally  : the  Wir- 
bire’  no  feent,  eacepting  rote*,  and  fomc  few  other  temberg  college  obfervea,  that  from  a ncgletft  of  this 
. caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  fometimes  occaliona  a pruri- 

' There  is  a great  variety  of  animals  in  this  country,  tus  and  uneafinefs  about  the  anus  j and  the  conferee 
both  wild  and  tame  t of  the  former  are  elcpliauts,  rhi-  of  it  has  been  known  to  excite  violent  vomiting.  The 
noccrofea,  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  wolves  jackals,  aud  conferee  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  fruit, 
tht  like  ' The  jackals  dig  up  aud  tat  dead  bodies  And  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  potlefs  any  particular  sit- 
and  make  a hideous  noife  in  the  night.  The  rhi-  dical  virtue,  but  is  merely  ufed  to  give  fotm  to  other 
noeero*  it  not  common  in  the  Mogul’s  empire  ; but  articles  the  Edinburgh  college  have,  perhaps  without 
elephants  are  very  numerous  Tome  ta,  14.  or  tj  feet  any  material  difadvantage,  entirely  omitted  it. 
high  There  ia  plenty  of  venifon,  and  game  of  fevcral  HIPPARCHUS,  a great  allronomer,  born  at  Nice 

kind's  i as  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  intclopes,  kids,  in  Bithynia,  Douriffied  between  the  154th  and  163d 

hares  and  fuch  h'ke.  None  of  thefe  are  imparked.  Olympiads.  His  commentary  upon  Bratus’s  pheno- 
but  all  in  common,  and  may  be  any  body’s  who  will  mcna  is  Dill  extant.  Rohault  waa  very  much  miflakcn 
he  at  the  pain*  to  take  them.  Among  the  wild  ani-  when  he  afferted,  that  this  aftronomet  was  not  ac- 
tual* alfo  may  be  rcckoucd  the  mulk-animal,  apes,  quainted  with  the  particular  motion  of  the  fixed  flara 

* from  teaA  *n  04  A In,  iil.w'K  ftti-ir  1 , * f* , e i r ii, la*  wh-,n,v.i, 


and  monkeys. 


from  welt  to  call,  by  which  their  longitude  changes. 


Hindoltan  affords  variety  of  beads  for  carriage,  a*  By  foretelling  eclipfes  he  uught  mankind  not  to  be 
camels,  dromedaries,  mules,  affes,  horfes,  oxen,  and  frightened  at  them,  and  that  even  the  gods  were  bound 
buffaloes.  Moil  of  the  horfes  arc  while,  and  many  by  laws.  Pliny,  who  tells  this  admires  him  for  ma- 
ebrioufiv  dappled,  pied,  and  fpotted  all  over.  The  king  a review  of  all  the  (tars ; by  which  his  defeen- 
Defh  of  the  oxen  is  very  Tweet  and  tender.  Being  very  dants  would  be  enabled  to  difeover  whether  they  are 
tamr,  many  ufe  them  as  they  do  horfes  to  tide  on.  born  and  die,  whether  they  change  their  place,  aud 
Inllead  of  a bit,  they  put  oue  or  two  fmall  firing*  whether  they  increafc  and  decrcafc. 
through  the  grilUe  of  the  nollrils,  and  faltening  the  H1PPIA,  in  botany  i a genus  of  the  polygamia 
ends  to  a rope,  ufc  it  inllead  of  a bridle,  which  is  held  neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
up  by  a bunch  of  griflly  fiefh  which  he  has  on  the  fore-  plants.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ; there  is  no  pappust 
part  of  his  back.  Tiny  faddle  him  as  they  Jo  a horfe;  the  feeds  are  naked,  with  very  broad  margins;  the 
and  if  fpurred  a little,  he  will  go  as  fail.  Tllefe  are  calyx  is  hcmifphcric,  ai«l  fubimbricatcd  ; the  radius 
generally  made  ufc  of  all  over  the  Indies ; aud  with  them  coiUifts  of  ten  corotlulx,  obfeure,  and  rather  cleft  into 
only  arc  drawn  waggons,  coaches,  and  chariots.  Some  three. 

of  thefe  oxen  wiU  travel  15  leagues  iu  a day.  They  HIPPOBOSCA,  or  Hosss-sir,  in  zoology  ; a 
are  of  two  forts ; one  fix  feet  high,  which  are  rare;  genu*  of  infed*,  belonging  to  the  oidcr  of  diptcra.  pUe 
another  called  thmrfi,  which  art  only  three.  Iu  forne  The  beak  confilts  of  two  valves,  is  cylindrical,  obttifc,  ccxsxiv. 
places,  where  the  roads  are  llony,  they  (hoc  their  oxen  and  hanging  ; aud  the  feet  have  feverai  claws.  There 
when  they  art  to  travel  far.  The  buffalo’s  Ikin  makes  are  four  fpecies,diilingui(htd  by  their  wings,  ice.  The 
excellent  buff,  and  the  female  yields  very  good  milk  ; muff  remarkable  is  the  equina,  the  pell  of  horfes  and 
but  their  Bella  is  neither  fo  palatable  nor  wholefome  cows.  This  infefl  is  broad,  flat,  fhiniog,  and  as  it 
as  beef.  The  ihccp  of  Hindoltan  have  large  heavy  were  fealy.  Its  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  yel- 
tails,  and  their  fiefh  is  very  good,  but  their  wool  low,  undulated  with  brown  ; and  the  legs  are  interfec- 
colr(-e  ted  with  yellow  and  brown.  The  wings,  croflcd  one 

This  country  it  much  infefted  with  reptiles  and  in-  over  the  other,  exceed  the  length  of  the  body  by 
feels  ; fomc  of  a noxious  kind,  as  fcorpions,  fnaket,  above  one  half ; they  arc  tranfparent,  tinged  with  a 
and  rats  ; but  the  lizards,  which  are  of  a green  colour,  little  yellow  towards  their  outwaid  edge,  and  have  a 
are  not  hurtful.  Snake*  and  ferpents.  wc  are  told,  are  fpot  near  that  edge  of  a brown  colour,  Thefe  infed* 
fometimes  employed  to  difpsich  criminals,  efpecially  are  very  difficult  to  be  killed  on  account  of  tlie  hard 
fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  fomc  atrocious  crime,  that  crullaceoui  fhcll  which  covers  them;  and  they  fix  fo 
kind  of  death  being  attended  with  the  mod  grievous  clofe  and  fall  to  the  poor  animals  with  their  claws,  that 
•torture.  The  moll  trouhlcforoc  infett-  in  this  hot  they  cannot  rub  or  bite  them  off  without  wounding 
country  are  Dies,  muiketoes,  and  chinches  or  bugs,  thcmfelve*.  

the  fir*  by  day,  and  the  others  in  the  night;  when  HIPPOCAMPUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Svh- 
they  offend  no  lef*  by  their  flench  than  their  bite.  gnathus. 

HINE,  or  Hiss,  a hulbandman’s  fervant.  Thus  HI Pl’OCASTANUM,  or  common  hnrfc-chcfiuit. 
the  perfoil  who  overfccs  the  reft,  is  called  the  mailer's  See  discoLUS.—It  may  be  here  added,  that  from  fe- 
y * veral  experiments  in  the  French  Mcmciret  cP jlgricullur?, 

HINNOM,  or  tit  I'allty  of  His  sou,  (ane.  geog.),  it  appeals  that  the  fruit  of  the  horlechcfnut  affords  a 
a place  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  Jerufalem.  It  wasal-  wholefome  nourifhmcnt  for  cattle,  and  may  even  be 
fo  called  lifts*  of  Tofhet,  and  was  remarkable  for  employed  with  fucccfs  for  fattening  them,  it  ia  faid 
the  ciucl  aud  batbarous  wurthip  of  the  god  Moloch,  to  render  the  tallow  of  thofc  fattened  with  it  parlicu. 


See  Svx- 
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Wrvo-  larly  firm.  The  milk  yielded  by  cows  fed  upon  it,  is 
ccnuur  aJf„  faid  to  be  thicker  and  richer  than  that  produced 
U from  any  other  kind  of  food. — The  frnit  of  this  tree 

'VtefcCTa  has  been  like  wife  ufed  as  food  for  Iheep  and  poul- 
try, and  as  foap  for  walking.  It  was.  much  employ- 
ed in  powder  as  a Hernutatory  by  an  itinerant  oculist, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  fome  others  in  certain 
Hate*  of  ophthalmia,  hcadach,  &c.  in  which  crrhincs  arc 
indicated.  Its  effects  as  a Hernutatory  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained by  ufing  it  under  the  form  of  infuiion  or  decoc- 
tion dra.vn  up  into  the  noftrils.  And  it  is  entirely 
with  a view  to  its  errhinc  power  that  it  is  now  intro- 
duced into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege. But  betides  this,  the  bark  has  alfo  been  repre- 
fented  by  fome  as  a cure  for  intermittent  fevers ; and 
it  is  probably  with  this  intention  that  this  part  of  the 
hippocallanum  is  introduced  as  an  officinal  article  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

HIPPOCENTAUR  (formed  of  “ horfe,” 
ti.r  u junfio,  14  I fpur,”  and  '«  bull,’*  in  anti- 

quity, a fahulous  monllcr,  fuppofed  to  be  half  horfe 
and  half  man. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  was,  that  a people 
of  Thcffaly,  inhabiting  near  mount  Pelion,  became 
thus  denominated,  bccaufc  they  were  the  firft  that 
taught  the  art  of  mounting  on  horfcback  ; which  oc- 
ca finned  fome  of  their  neighbours  to  imagine,  that  the 
horfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal. 

The  hippocentaurs  Ihould  feem  to  have  differed  from 
the  centaurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  r»xle  on  bul- 
locks, and  the  former  on  horfes,  as  the  names  them- 
fclvcs  intimate. 

HIPPOCRAS,  a medicinal  drink,  compofed  of 
wine,  with  fpices  and  other  ingredients  infilled  there- 
in ; much  ufed  among  the  French  by  way  of  a cordial 
dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to 
the  kind  of  wine  and  the  other  additional  ingredients 
made  ufc  of ; as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  cla- 
ret hippocras,  ftrawberry  hippocras,  hippocras  with- 
out wine,  cyder  hippocras,  4cc. 

That  directed  in  the  late  London  Difpcnfary,  is  to 
be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
beat  and  infufed  in  canary  with  fugar  5 to  the  infufion, 
milk,  a lemon,  and  fome  flipj  of  rofemary,  are  to  be 
put,  and  the  whole  drained  through  a flannel.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a cordial,  and  as  good  in  paralytic  and 
all  nervous  cafes. 

H1PPOCRATIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  daft  of 
plants;  ami  in  the  natural  method  nuking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quiu- 
quepartite  : the  petals  five,  the  caplules  three  in  num- 
ber, and  the  latter  of  an  obcordate  lhape. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greateft  phyfician  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  in  the  iiland  of  Cos  in  the  Both  Olym- 
piad, and  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Pcloponncfian 
•war.  He  was  the  firft  that  wc  know  of  who  laid  down 
preerpts  concerning  phyfic;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Soranut, 
drew  his  original  from  Hercules  and  ^fcuhpius.  He 
was  firft  a pupil  of  his  own  father  Heradidcs,  then  of 
Hcrodicus,  then  of  Gorgias  of  Leontinum  the  orator, 
and,  according  to  fome,  of  Democritus  of  Abdera.  Af- 
ter being  inflruCtcd  in  phyfic,  and  in  th4  liberal  arts, 


and  lofing  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  country,  and  fUppocra- 
pradifed  phyfic  all  over  Greece;  where  he  was fo much 
admired  for  his  (kill,  that  he  was  publicly  fent  for  with  W 
Euryphon,  a man  fuperior  to  him  in  years,  to  Per- 
diccas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to  Pif*«  . 

be  confiimptive.  But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  ar-  ' ' 

rived,  pronounced  the  difeafe  to  be  entirely  mental,  as 
in  truth  it  was.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  A- 
Icxander,  Pcidiccas  fell  in  love  with  Philas,  his  father's 
millrefs:  and  this  Hippocrates  difeerning  by  the  great 
change  her  prr fence  always  wrought  upon  him,  A cure 
was  foon  effected. 

Being  intreated  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  come  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a tuppofed  madneft,  he  went;  but, 
upon  his  arrival,  inliead  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 
he  found  all  his  fellow  citizens  fo,  and  Dcmocrituxthe 
only  wife  man  among  them.  He  beatd  many  IcClures, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ; which  has 
made  Cornelius  Cellos  and  fome  others  imagine,  that 
Hippocrates  was  the  difciplc  of  Democritus,  though 
it  is  probable  they  ncvci  law  each  other  till  this  in- 
terview winch  was  occalioned  by  the  Abdcritcs.  Hip- 
pocrates had  alfo  public  invitations  to  other  countries. 

Thus,  when  a plague  invaded  the  Illyrians  and  Pxo- 
nians,  the  kings  of  thofe  countries  begged  him  to  come 
to  their  relief:  he  did  not  go;  but  learning  from  the 
meffengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  there,  lie  cunduddtl 
that  the  diitemper  would  come  to  Athens;  and,  fore- 
telling what  would  happen,  applied  himfelf  to  take  care 
fif  the  city  and  the  lludents.  He  was  indeed  fuch  a 
lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his  lame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Pcrfia,  and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxcs  had 
intreated  him  by  his  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  with 
a promife  of  great  rewards,  to  come  to  him,  he  refufed 
to  go.  He  alfo  delivered  his  own  country  from  a war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  was  juft  ready  to  break  out, 
by  prevailing  with  the  Thcffalians  to  come  to  their  af- 
fiitance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Coans.  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred  great 
honours  upon  him  : they  admitted  him  next  to  Her- 
cules in  the  Elufmian  ceremonies ; gave  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  ; and  voted  a public  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  prytanxum  or  council-houl'e 
at  Athena,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  but  fuch  as  had  done  figual  fervice  to  the  date. 

He  died  among  the  Lariffxans,  fome  fay  iu  his  90th 
year,  fome  in  his  85th,  others  iu  his  104th,  a id  fome 
in  his  109th.  The  bed  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Focfius,  in  Greek  and  Lvin.  Hippocrates  wrote  in 
the  Ionian  dialect  His  aphorifms,  prognoftics,  and 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  fymutoms  of  difeafes,  juft- 
ly  paft  for  miller -piece*.  See  HtjLry  of  Msdicims. 

HIPPOCRENE  (anc.  geog.),  a fountain  of  mount 
Helicon,  on  the  borders  of  Birotia,  lac  red  to  the  Mu- 
fes.  Some,  as  Ovid,  make  ftippocreoc  and  Aganippe, 
the  fame.  See  Aganippe. 

HIPPOPHAGL*(auc-  geog.),  a people  of  Scythia, 
fo  called  from  their  living  on  horfc'flefft  : the  fare  at 
this  day  of  the  Tartars  their  dclceadants.  Alfo  a 
people  of  Per fia  ( Ptolemy). 

HiPPOCKEPIS,  COMMON  HORSE-SHOE  VETCH, 
in  botany  : A genus  of  the  dccandria  order,  belong- 
ing to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  j and  m the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  under  the  tad  order,  Pafikunacec* 

The  leguenen  is  comprcffcd  aud  crooked,  with  many 
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incifioni  on  the  interior  future.  There  are  three  fpc-  body  torn  to  pieces.  Temple*  were  raifed  to  hi*  me* 
cic*,  two  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  mory,  particularly  at  Trcezcne,  where  he  received  di- 
one  of  Britain.  They  arc  all  low  herbaceous  trailing  vine  honour*.  According  to  fume  dfccounu,  Diana 
plant*,  with  yellow  flower*.  They  are  propagated  by  reftored  him  to  life, 

feeds;  but  having  no  gri at  beauty  are  fcldom  kept  in  HIPPOMANE,  the  manchineel-tree  : A ge- 
gardeni.  nu*  of  the  adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncccia 

HIPPODROME,  HirroDROMtis  (compdfed  of  daft  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
nr»«r  4‘  horfc,”  and  *•  courfe,"  of  ^he  verb  der  the  38th  order,  Trkoecet.  The  male  has  an  amen- 

JfipM  rurro , **  I run),  in  antiquity,  a lift  or  courfe  turn  and  bifid  perianthiuin,  without  any  corolla;  the 
wherein  chariot  and  horfe*  race*  were  performed,  and  female  perianthium  is  tiifid  ; there  is  no  corolla ; the 


horfe*  eirrcifed.  ftigma  is  trip  s* tit c : and  the  plum  or  capfutc  tricocous. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horfc-courfe  was  a Sfnier.  I.  The  mancincll#,  with  oval  fawed  leaves, 

fpvce  of  ground  of  600  pace*  long,  furmundrd  with  a 1*  a native  of  all  the  Well  India  ifland*.  It  hath  a Plate 

wall,  near  the  city  Eli*,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  ri-  fmooth  brownilh  bark  ; the  trunk  divide*  upwaid  intoCCXJU6Mr* 
ver  Alpheu*.  It  was  uneven,  and  in  fome  degree  ir-  many  branches,  garni  fbed  with  oblong  leaves  about 
regular,  on  account  of  the  fituation  ; in  one  part  was  three  indies  long.  The  dowers  come  out  in  iliort 

a bill  of  a moderate  height  and  the  circuit  was  adorn-  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  but  make  no  great 

ed  with  temple*,  altars,  and  other  embellifhment*.  See  appearance,  and  arc  fuccecded  by  fruit  of  the  fame 
Stadium.  There  is  a very  famous  hippodrome  at  Ihape  and  file  with  a golJcn  pippin.  The  tree  grows 
Conftantinople,  which  was  begun  by  Alexander  Scvc*  to  the  fixe  of  a large  oak.  2.  The  biglandulofa,  with 
rus,  and  tinilhcc!  by  Conftantine.  This  circus,  called  oblong  bay  leave*,  i*  a native  of  South  America  ; and 
by  the  Turk*  atmeiea* r,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above  grow*  to  as  large  a fixe  as  the  firfl,  from  which  it 

too  paces  wide.  At  the  entrance  of  the  hippodrome  differs  mollly  in  the  ftiape  of  its  leave*.  3.  The  fpi- 

therc  is  a pyramidal  obclilk  of  granite  in  one  piece,  nofa,  with  holly  leaves,  is  a native  of  Campcachy, 
about  50  feet  high,  terminating  in  a point,  and  charged  and  fcldom  rife*  above  20  feet  high;  the  leaves  greatly 
with  hieroglyphic*.  The  Greek  and  I.atin  inferip-  refemblc  thofe  of  the  common  holly,  and  are  let  with 

tion*  on  its  baft  (how,  that  it  wa*  erected  by  Tbeodo-  fliarp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture.  They 

flu*  ; the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raife  it  are  are  of  a lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year, 
reprefented  upon  it  in  baffo -relievo.  We  have  fome  Culture.  Thcfe  plants  being  natives  of  very  warm 
velligc*  in  England  of  the  hippodromus,  in  which  the  climates,  caunot  be  preferved  in  this  country  without 
ancient  inhabitant*  of  this  country  performed  their  a llovc ; nor  can  they  by  any  mean*  be  made  to  rife 
races  ; the  moll  remarkable  i»  that  near  Stonehenge,  above  five  or  fix  feet  high  even  with  that  aflillincc. 
which  i»  along  trad  of  ground,  about  350  feet,  or  They  are  propagated  by  feeds;  but  inuft  have  very 
200  druid  cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a mile  and  three  little  moilturc,  or  they  will  certainly  be  killed  by  it. 
quarters,  or  6000  druid  cubits  ii  length,  inclofed  quite  Properties.  Theft  trees  have  a very  poifonous  qua- 
round  with  a bank  of  earth,  extending  directly  call  lily,  abounding  with  an  acrid  milky  juice  of  a highly 
and  well.  The  goal  and  career  are  at  the  call  caullic  nature.  Strangers  arc  often  tempted  to  eat 
end.  The  goal  i*  a high  bank  of  earth,  raifed  w ith  the  fruit  of  the  lirll  fpccics;  the  confequencc*  of  which 
a flope  inward*,  on  which  the  judges  are  fuppo-  are,  an  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  pains  in 
fed  to  have  fat.  The  mete  arc  two  tumuli,  or  final!  the  ftomach.  Sec.  which  arc  very  dangerous  unlef*  re- 
barrow?,  at  the  well  end  of  the  courfc.  Theft  hip-  medic*  arc  fpeedily  applied.  The  wood  is  much  e- 
podromes  were  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  fteemed  for  making  cabinets,  book-cafes.  See.  being 
rhedaguay  the  racer  rhcthig* ur,  and  the  carriage  iht  Ja,  very  durable,  taking  a tine  |x>li(h,  and  not  being  liable 
from  the  Britifh  word  rbedeg  “to  run.*’  One  of  thefe  to  become  worm  eaten  : but  a»  the  trees  abound  with 
Lioprodromcs,  about  half  a mile  to  the  fouthward  of  a milky  caullic  juice  already  mentioned,  fires  are  made 
J.e'ceftcr,  retains  evident  trad*  of  the  old  name  r/v  round  their  trunk*,  to  burn  out  this  juice;  otherwife 
dagtuu  in  the  corrupted'  one  of  rawdiltt.  There  i*  thofe  who  fell  the  tree*  would  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
another  of  thefe,  fay*  Dr  Stuktlcy,  near  Dorcheftcr;  their  fight  by  the  juice  flying  in  their  eye*  This 
another  01a  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Pen-  juice  raifrs  blifters  on  the  flein  wherever  it  falls,  turn* 
rith  in  Cumberland  ; and  another  in  the  valley,  jull  linen  black,  and  makes  it  fall  out  in  holes.  It  is  alfo 
without  the  town  of  Royfton.  dangerous  to  work  tlic  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out  ; for 

HIPPOGLOSSUS,  in  ichthyology  ; a fpefiea  of  if  any  of  the  fow-dull  happens  to  get  into  the  eye*  of 
PctUROwtCTES.  the  workmen,  it  caufes  inflammations  and  the  loft  of 

HIPFOLYTUS,  a Con  of  Thefeu*  and  Hippolvte,  fight  fur  foinc  time  ; to  prevent  which,  they  generally 
famous  in  fabulous  hillory  for  his  virtue  and  his  mi»for-  cover  their  face*  with  tine  la  wn  during  the  time  of 
tunes.  His  ftepmother  Phaedra  fell  in  love  with  him,  working  the  wood.  It  ft  with  the  juice  of  this  tree 
and  when  he  refufed  to  pollute  his  father'*  bed,  (he  ac-  that  the  Indian*  uftd  to  poifon  their  arrows, 
co fed  him  to  Thefeu*  of  offering  violence  to  her  per-  HIl'POMANES,  a tort  of  poifon  famous  among 
fon.  Her  accufttion  wa*  readily  believed,  and  The-  the  ancient*  a*  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philters  or 
leu*  intreated  Neptune  to  pnnith  the  incontinence  o(  love  charm*  The  word  is  Greek  *r*ct  com- 
bi* fon.  Hippolytu*  flrd  froth  the  rrfentment  of  hi*  p“ftd  of  *»  a horfc,"  and  /*■««  fUry  or  mad- 

father  ; and  a*  be  purfued  bis  way  along  the  fra  fhores,  neft." 

hi*  horfe*  were  ft  frtfhtencd  at  the  nuiie  of  fea  calve*  Authors  arc  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the 
which  Neptune  had  purpufely  fent  tbuc,  that  they  ran  hippo  mane*.  Pliny  deferibe*  it  as  a blackilh  caruncle 
among  the  rock*  till  hi*  chariot  was  btoken  and  hi*  found  on  the  head  of  a new-born  colt ; which  the  dam 
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Hipporav  bite*  off  and  eats  as  foon  aa  (he  is  delivered.  He  adds, 
U that  if  (he  be  prevented  herein  by  any  one's  cutting  it 
"M*'  off  before,  (he  ViB  not  take  to  nor  bring  up  the 
young.  Virgil,  and  after  him  Servius  and  Columella, 
deferibe  it  as  a poifonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pu- 
dendum of  a marc  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the 
horfe.  At  the  end  of  Mr  Bayle's  Dictionary  is  a very 
learned  differtation  on  the  hippomancs,  and  all  ita  vir- 
tues both  real  and  pretended. 

HIPPONAX,  a Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephcfus  540 


the  intermediate  ones  being  longed  ; There  are  two  Hlppopo- 
tulks  in  each  jaw,  thofc  of  the  under  one  very  long  uniU** 
and  obliquely  truncated  ; in  both  they  Hand  folkary , J 

and  are  recurvated:  The  feet  arc  hoofed  on  the  edges. 

There  is  but  one  known  Ipecics,  viz.  the  amphibius, 
or  river- horfe,  (Plate  CCXXXVI.)  The  head  of  this 
animal  *i§  of  an  enormous  lizc,  and  the  mouth  vadly 
wide.  Tbe  ears  are  fmall  and  pointed,  and  lined  with- 
in very  thickly  with  (hort  fine  hairs.  The  eyes  and 
nodrils  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 


years  before  the  Chrilliah  era.  He  cultivated  the 
fame  fatirical  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was  not  in- 
ferior to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His 
fatirical  raillery  obliged  htm  to  fly  from  Ephefus.  As 
he  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus 
and  Anthermus,  made  a flatue  of  him;  which,  by  the 
uglinefs  of  its  features,  expofed  the  poet  to  univerfal 
ridicule.  Hipponax  refolved  to  revenge  the  injury  ; 
and  he  wrote  fuch  bitter  inve&ivcs  and  fatirical  lam- 
poons againit  them,  that  they  hanged  themfelves  in 
difpair.  ( Cic.  ad  Fa  mil.  vii.  cp.  24.). 

HIPPOPHAE,  sfx.buck  thorn:  A genus  of  the 
tetrandna  order,  belonging  to  the  dicrcia  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 fith  order,  Calyciflora.  The  male  calyx  is  bipartite  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ; the  female  calyx  is  bifid  ; there 
is  no  corolla  ; there  is  one  ftyle,  and  a monofpermous 
berry. 

Specie/.  1.  The  rhamnoides  hath  a Ihrubby  ftem, 
branching  irregularly  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  a 
dark  brown  bark.  It  is  armed  with  a few  thorns  ; 
hath  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  fefltle  leaves,  of  a dark  green 
•above,  and  hoary  underneath.  2.  The  canadenfis  hath 
a (hrubby  brown  (lem,  branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  oval  leaves,  and  male  and  female  flowers  on  dif- 
ferent plants. 

Culture,  &c.  Both  thefe  fpeefes  are  very  hardy,  and 
may  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  fuckers  from  the 
roots,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  of  their  young  (hoots. 
They  are  retained  in  gardens  on  account  of  their  two- 
colourcd  leaves  in  fummer ; and  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  young  (hoots,  which  are  co- 


mal.  On  the  lips  are  fome  ftrong  hairs  fcattered  in 
patches  here  and  there.  The  hair  on'the  body  is  very 
thin,  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  fcarce  difccrnible  at  firff 
fight.  There  is  no  mane  on  the  neck,  as  fome  writers 
feign,  only  the  hairs  on  that  part  arc  rather  thicker. 
The  (kin  is  very  thick  and  flrong,  and  of  a dulky  colour. 
The  tail  is  about  a foot  long,  taper,  com  prefled,  and  na- 
ked. The  hoofs  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The  legs  arc 
(hort  and  thick.  In  bulk  it  is  freond  only  to  the  elephant. 
The  length  of  a male  has  been  found  to  be  17  feet, 
the  ciicumferencc  of  the  body  1 5,  the  height  near  7, 
the  legs  near  3,  the  head  above  3^ , and  the  girth 
Hear  9.  The  mouth,  when  open,  is  above  2 feet 
wide  ; and  fumifhed  with  44  teeth  of  different  figures 
(including  the  cutting  teeth  and  the  canine).  The 
cutting,  and  particularly  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  vci*y  long,  and  fo  hard  and  flrong  that  they 
llrike  fire  with  flecl.  This  circumflance,  it  is  probable, 
gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  the  hippo- 
potamus vomited  fire  from  his  mouth.  The  fubflancc 
of  the  canine  teeth  is  fo  white,  fo  fine,  and  fo  hard, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth. 
The  cutting  teeth,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  ca- 
nine teeth  arc  alfo  long,  crooked,  prifmatic,  and  (harp, 
like  the  tulks  of  the  wild  boar.  The  grinders  arc 
fquarc  or  oblong,  like  thofe  of  man,  and  fo  large  that 
a Angle  tooth  (ometimes  weighs  three  pounds.  The 
tulks,  according  to  Dr  Sparman,  are  27  inches  long. 
— With  fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuch  a prodigious 
ftreugth  of  body,  the  hippopotamus  might  render 
himfelf  formidable  to  every  other  animal.  But  he  is 


vered  with  turgid,  irregular,  fcaly  buds.  Goats,  Cheep, 
and  horfes,  eat  the  firll  fpccics;  cows  refufe  it. 

HIPPOPODES,  ihrforiVESfOr  Hippo/wfu,  com- 
pofed  of  brjrfe,  and  foot , in  the  ancient  geo- 

graphy, an  appellation  given  to  a certain  people  fitua- 
ted  on  the  bjnks  of  the  Scythian  fea,  as  being  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  had  horfes  feet.  The  hippopodes  are 
mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  Gcogr.  v.  310.  Mela,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and  St  Auguftinc,  De 
Civit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.  But  it  is  conjectured,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fwiftncf*  or  lightnefs  of  foot.  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Buthniau 


naturally  of  a mild  difpofition,  and  is  only  formidable 
when  provoked.  His  bulk  is  fo  great,  that  twelve 
oxen  have  been  found  ncccffary  to  draw  one  alhore 
which  had  been  (hot  in  a river  above  the  Cape  ; and 
Haflclquifl  fays,  its  hide  is  a load  for  a camel.  Tho* 
he  delights  in  the  water,  and  lives  in  it  as  freely  as 
upon  land  ; yet  he  has  not,  like  the  beaver  or  otter, 
membranes  between  his  toes.  The  great  fize  of  his 
belly  renders  his  fpccific  gravity  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  wsyrr,  and  makes  him  (wim  with  eafe. 

Thefe  animal;*  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  Berg  River,  many  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in  the  rivers 


Gulph,  and  that  they  were  the  fame  fort  of  people  as 
the  Finn/  Ligniptdes  of  Olaus.  They  wore  fnow-fhocs; 
which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give  the  idea  of  their  be- 
ing, like  horfes,  hoofed  and  (hod. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river-horse;  a genus 
of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bellux,  the 
chara&ers  of  which  aie  thefe  : It  has  four  forc-tecth  in 
die  upper  jaw,  difpofcd  in  pairs  at  a diflance  from  each 
other;  and  four  prominent  forc-tecth  in  the  under  jaw, 
Nc  IJ4- 


nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almofl  extirpated ; and 
to  preferve  the  few  which  arc  left  in  Berg  River,  the 
governor  has  abfolutely  prohibited  the  (hooting  them 
without  particular  permiffion. — They  are  not  foundrin 
any  of  the  African  rivers  which  run  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean except  the  Nile, 'and  even  there  only  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia  which 
that  river  palfts  through.  From  the  unwicldincfs  of 
his  body  and  the  ihurtnefs  of  his  legs,  the  hippopo- 
tamus 
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HippflfwU.  tames  It  not  able  to  move  fail  upon  land,  and  it  then 
extremely  timid-  When  purftied,  he  takes  to  the 
water,  plunges  in,  fink*  to  the  bottom,  and  it  feen 
walking  theie  at  full  eafe  : he  cannot,  however,  conti- 
nue there  long  without  often  riling  towards  theforfacc; 
and  in  the  daytime  is  fo  fearful  of  being  difeovered, 
that  when  he  takes  in  freih  air  the  place  is  hardly  percep- 
tible, for  he  docs  not  venture  even  to  put  his  nofe  out 
of  the  water.  In  rivers  unfrequented  by  mankind,  he  is 
lefs  cautious,  and  puts  his  whole  head  out  of  the  water. 
If  wounded,  he  will  rife  and  attack  boat*  or  canoci  with 
great  fury,  and  often  (ink  them  by  biting  large  pieces 
out  of  the  tides  t and  frequently  people  are  drowned  by 
thefe  animals;  for  they  are  as  bold  in  the  water  as  they 
are  timid  on  land.  It  it  reported  that  they  will  at  once 
bite  a man  in  two  —In  (hallow  rivers  the  hippopotamus 
makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  in  order  to  conceal 
bis  great  bulk.  When  he  quits  the  water,  he  ufuatly  puts 
out  half  his  body  at  once,  and  fmellt  and  looks  around ; 
but  fometimea  ruihes  out  with  great  impetuolity,  and 
tramples  down  every  thing  in  his  way. — Durjng  the 
night  he  leaves  the  rivers  in  order  to  pallure;  when  he 
eats  ftfgar-cancs,  rufhes,  millet,  rice,  Ac.  confuming 
great  quantities,  and  doing  much  damage  in  the  cul- 
tivated fields.  But  as  he  is  fo  timid  on  land,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  drive  him  off.--  — The  Egyptians 
{Mr  Haflelquift  informs  us)  44  have  a curious  man- 
ner of  freeing  thctnfeJvcs  in  fome  mcafurc  from  this 
dcftrudlive  animal.  They  remark  the  places  he  fre- 
quents moll,  and  there  lay  a large  quantity  of  peafe  : 
when  the  bead  comes  on  fhore  hungry  and  voracious, 
he  falls  to  eating  what  is  neared  him  ; and  filling  his 
belly  with  the  peafe,  they  occafion  an  unfupportable 
third:  he  then  returns  immediately  into  the  river,  and 
drinks  upon  thefe  dry  peafe  large  draughts  of  water, 
which  fuddenly  caufes  his  death  ; for  the  peafe  foon 
begin  to  fwctl  with  the  water,  and  not  long  after  the 
Egyptians  find  him  dead  on  the  fhore,  blown  up,  as  if 
IriUcd  with  the  flrongeft  potion/*  The  river  horfe 
«lfo  feeds  on  the  roots  of  trees,  which  he  loofens  with 
his  great  teeth  | but  never  eats  fi(h,  as  is  afierted  by 
Dampicr.  It  was  reported  to  Mr  Haflclquid,  tint 
the  river- horfe  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  crocodile, 
and  kills  it  whenever  he  meets  it : and  that  this,  with 
fome  other  reafons,  contributes  much  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  crocodile ; which  otherwise,  cnnfidcring  the 
many  egg*  they  would  lay,  would  attcrly  tied roy 
Egypt.  But  Mr  Pennant  treats  the  alleged  enmity  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  as  a vulgar  error  ; an 
cye-witnefs,  he  tells  us,  declaring  he  had  feen  them 
fwimming  together  without  any  difagreement. — The 
hippopotami  flrcp  in  the  reedy  ill  and*  in  the  middle  of 
the  dream,  and  on  which  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
A htrd  of  females  has  .but  a (ingle  male:  they  bring 
one  young  at  a time,  and  that  on  the  land,  but  Turkic 
it  in  the  water.—' They  arc  capable  of  being  tamed. 
Belon  fays,  he  has  feen  one  fo  gentle  as  to  be  let  loofe 
out  of  a liable  and  fed  by  its  keeper  without  attempt- 
ing to  injure  any  one.  They  arc  generally  taken  in 
pitfalls  and  the  poor  people  cat  the  flefh.  In  fome 
parts  the  natives  place  boards  full  of  fharp  irons  in  the 
corn-grounds;  which  thefe  bealts  llrike  into  thrir  feet, 
and  (o  become  an  eafy  prey.  Sometimes  they  are 
tlruck  in  the  water  with  harpoons  fattened  to  cords,  and 
Jo  or  12  canoes  arc  employed  in  the  chacc. 

Vot.  VIII.  Part  II. 


The  hippopotamus  was  known  to  the  Romans : Hippopnts* 
Sea  urns  treated  the  people  with  the  light  of  fire  cro- 
codilcs  and  one  hippopotame  during  his  ardilefhip,  * f. 
and  exhibited  them  in  a temporary  lake.  Auguftua 
produced  one  at  hi?  triumph  over  Cleopatra. 

This  animal  is  the  behemoth  of  Job;  who  admirably 
defer ibe#  its  manners,  food,  and  haunts.  n t.  Behold 
now  behemoth,  which  I made  near  thee  : he  cateth 
grafs  as  an  ox.  2.  Lo ! now  his  tirrngth  is  in  his 
loins,  and  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly.  3.  His 
bones  arc  as  llrong  piecer  of  brafs  ; hi*  bancs  arc  like 
bars  of  iron.  4.  He  lieth  under  the  fhady  trees,  in 
the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  3.  Behold ! he  drinketh 
up  a river  : he  truflcth  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into 
his  mouth."  The  full,  the  learned  Dochart  obferves, 
implies  the  locality  of  its  fituation  ; being  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ux,  the  land 
of  Job.  The  fecond  deferibea  its  great  ftrength  ; and 
the  third,  the  peculiar  hardnefs  of  its  bones.  The 
fourth  indicates  its  rclidcncc  amidft  the  vail  reeds  of 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  other  African  rivers  overfha- 
dowed  with  thick  forells.  The  fifth,  thecharaclerillic 
widened?  of  its  mouth  ; which  is  hyperbolically  de- 
scribed as  large  enough  to  cxhaufl  fuch  a dream  as 
Jordan. 

That  this  article  may  include  every  fort  of  informa- 
tion which  could  be  colleded  concerning  a creature  fo 
highly  noted  and  of  fuch  ancient  fame,  wc  (hall  add 
the  following  particulars,  extracted  from  Sparman’s 
Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thefe  ani- 
mals arc  called  fcaww. 

44  Towards  evening  (Jan.  24.  1776),  wc  came  to  a 
pit  in  the  river,  which  our  guides  knew  ufed  to  be 
frequented  by  fra-cows.  For  this  reafon.  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  by  which  thefe  animals  might  come  up 
from  the  river,  were  befet  by  us  feparatcly ; our  hunt- 
ing party  confiding  in  the  whole  of  feven  perfons,  vir. 
five  of  u*  Chriltians,  together  with  my  Hottentot  and 
another  belonging  to  the  farmers.  Befidcs  this,  the 
reft  of  the  Hottentots  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  wind- 
ward and  to  the  more  open  places  ; and  by  fmneking 
their  whips,  and  making  other  noifes,  to  frighten  and 
drive  the  animal  towards  us  as  foon  as  it  fhouhl  make 
its  appearauce  : in  coafcquence  of  which  meafures,  it 
appeared  to  us,  that  when  at  length  obliged  to  go  on 
(horv  in  quell  of  its  food,  it  mult  ncceffarily  come  to 
the  hiding-place  of  fome  one  of  the  hunters.  Every 
one  of  thefe  places  were  juft  at  the  tdge  of  the  river, 
between  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  dry  parts  of  the 
river,  or  on  thofe  fpo:s  which  the  water  had  left,  and 
at  the  fame  time  clofe  to  the  very  narrow  paths  which 
the  animal  had  made  for  itfelf  at  each  place  : in  con- 
fluence of  which  difpofition,  it  would  inevitably  paf» 
not  above  fix  inches,  or  a foot  at  mod,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  fportfman’s  piece.  Confequently  our 
whole  dependence  was  upon  two  circumdanccs  ; e*'». 
that  our  gun*  fhould  not  mifs  fire,  and  that  the  (hot 
Ihoflld  not  fail  to  prove  mortal.  In  the  former  cafe, 
the  fportfman  mull  have  inevitably  paid  for  his  teme- 
rity with  his  life  ; though  in  the  latter  he  had  reafon 
to  hope,  from  inllancei  of  what  had  happened  to  others* 
that  the  fire,  together  with  the  report  from  the  piece, 
as  well  as  the  ball  itfelf,  would  confufr  the  animal,  fo 
as  to  prevent  it  from  immediately  making  towards  ;ta 
enemy.  The  banks  of  the  pit  which  wc  then  befet 
3 Y were 
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were  in  mod  places  deep  and  perpendicular,  and  the 
pit  itfelf  waialmoft  three  quarters  of  a mile  long:  but 
my  pod  and  that  of  my  fellow-traveller  (Mr  Immel- 
m3n)  happened  to  be  at  the  didance  of  not  above  30 
or  40  paces  from  each  other.  To  thefe  very  place* 
too.  after  we  had  waited  at  them  an  hour  and  an  half 
in  the  mod  profound  filcnce,  the  enormous  animals  did 
not  fail  to  refort.  They  had  already,  while  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  got  feent  of  the  Hottentots ; 
and  now  (hawed  by  their  fwitnming  up  and  down  and 
blowing  thcmfclves,  a?  well  as  by  a ftiort  but  acute 
and  piercing  grunt  or  neighing  notfe,  that  they  had  a 
great  fufpicion  of  thefe  pafles.  I believe  Mr  Immclman 
was  not  lefs  eager  and  anxious  than  myfelf,  each  of  ut 
expecting  every  moment  to  have  a bout  with  a huge 
enormous  bead  which  we  knew  had  given  certain  proofs 
of  its  being  able  to  bite  a man  afundcr.  Yet  were  wc 
each  of  us  at  times  no  lefs  fearful  led  the  other  {hould 
have  the  honour  of  killing  game  of  fuch  confequence. 
The  hippopotamus,  however,  left  us,  and  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fame  manner  where  the  farmer*  were 
dationed;  notwitHtanding  which,  at  that  very  indar.t 
we  heard  it  fhot  at  by  one  of  the  Hottentots. — The 
fable  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  glittering  of  the 
Hottentot**  piece,  together  with  the  loudnets  of  the 
report  from  it,  occafioncd  by  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  echo  prolonging  the  found 
along  the  neighbouring  chain  of  mountains,  all  con- 
fpired  to  compofe  a mod  awful  and  fuperb  fpctlacle, 
which  was  dill  heightened  by  the  expc&ation  offering 
an  animal  fall  fuperior  in  bulk  to  the  elephant.  This 
fublime  fpedade  was  immediately  followed  by  a ridi- 
culous kind  of  farce  performed  by  a troop  of  baboons; 
which,  from  their  calling  and  anfwering  each  other 
along  a draight  line,  we  could  difeover  tube  encamp- 
ed on  a deep  rocky  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  regular  crtit-pofts  in  the  trees  on  each  fide  of  it. 
After  an  interval  of  a couple  of  minutes,  filcnce  again 
look  place,  till  two  o’clock,  when  the  other  Hotten- 
tot fired  his  piece;  and  another  alarm,  though  of  (hortcr 
duration,  went  through  the  baboons  out  polls  and 
head- quarters. 

The  next  morning,  for  the  arrival  of  which  we 
ardently  longed,  in  order  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity, 
our  Ho:tcntot  fportfmtn  related  to  us  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  adventures  of  the  night. 
Involved  in  darknefs,  covered  up  to  the  eyes  in  reeds, 
and  overthadowed  with  branches  of  trees,  they  could 
only  get  a glirapfc  of  the  animal,  and  consequently 
could  not  anfwer  for  their  (hots  having  taken  place  ; 
and  one  of  them  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a little 
confufed,  as  he  could  not  well  fte  what  he  was  about; 
and  for  the  fame  region  fired  his  piece  too  foon,  before 
the  animal  had  well  rifen  out  of  the  water.  The  other 
indeed  had  had  an  opportunity,  both  with  the  ball  and 
fhot  that  made  up  the  charge,  of  wounding  the  animal, 
which  went  on  its  road,  and  palled  directly  by  him ; but 
be  could  not  fee  which  part  of  the  animal  presented  itfelf 
before  the  muzzle  of  his  piece.  As  foon  as  be  had  fired, 
he  flank  away,  and  dircdUy  afterwards  heard  the  bcall 
take  to  the  water.  The  rell  of  the  I lottcntots  had  obfer- 
ved  one  of  thefe  animals,  probably  a different  one  from 
this,  run  up  on  a shallow  along  the  river  fide,  and  thu9 
make  itsefcape,  without  their  having  been  able  to  pre- 
vent it.  After  this  we  ftaid  here  tiU  the  afternoon,  in. 
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hopes  that  the  wounded  animals  would  die  and  rife  to  Hippopott- 
the  top  of  the  w'atcr.  But  wc  (laid  in  vain ; and  to  as  laiUt* 
little  purpofc  would  it  probably  have  been  had  we  y- w 

waited  Hill  longer,  as  there  grew  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  a great  number  of  trees,  to  the  roots  of  which 
thefe  creatures,  it  is  faid,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
make  themfclvcs  fall  by  means  of  their  long  and 
crooked  tulks.  On  the  other  hand,  fuppofing  thefe 
two  Tea- cows  to  be  but  (lightly  wounded,  they  would 
be  cautious  how  they  made  their  appearance  ; and  in- 
deed, in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  a danger- 
ous fcrvicc  to  the  fportfmen  who  (hould  have  ventured 
to  have  followed  them  any  farther.  Be  Tides,  the.  wa- 
ter had  now,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  hours,  rifen  confi- 
dcrably,  and  had  overflowed  many  fpots  fit  for  lying 
in  ambufh ; for  which  rcafon  wc  departed  to  another 
hippopotamus  pit  lefs  than  this.  Here  too  we  laid, 
by  way  of  fuare,  a large  blundcrbufs.  The  Hottentots 
occupied  one  po(l ; two  of  our  company  guarded  ano- 
ther ; other  two  (an  old  farmer  and  his  Ton)  It  attuned 
themfcjves  at  the  thud,  and  placed  me  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Juft  In  this  part  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
of  a confidcrablc  height,  and  the  rivet  iifclf  was  dried 
up  near  an  extenfive  (hallow,  where  it  was  fpread  out 
into  a little  plain  covered  with  pebble- Hones  and  gravel. 

We  three  then  fet  ourfelves  down  dole  by  the  fide  of 
each  other,  in  a path  made  by  the  fea-cows,  making 
ourfelves'  pretty  certain,  as  the  place  was  flat,  and 
confequenily  it  was  light  here,  *>f  being  able,  if  any 
hippopotamus  (hould  chance  to  come  upon  the  (hallow 
and  look  about  it,  to  fee  it  plain  enough  to  kill  it  with 
a volley  of  three  (hot.  But,  to  the  great  endangering 
of  our  lives,  wc  on  a Taddeo  found  the  animal  much 
quicker  in  its  motions,  as  well  as  bolder,  than  we  had 
thought  it : for  while  1 was  fitting  half  afleep,  and 
moralizing  on  the  fubjcCi,  flruck  with  the  confidcn- 
tion  that  wc  with  our  guns  had  at  that  prefent  moment 
the  dominion  over  Job’s  leviathan  or  behemoth;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flic*  or  fmall  mufquitos  had 
the  dominion  over  us  (To  much,  indeed,  that  l was 
obliged  to  wrap  my  face  up  in  a handkerchief),  a 
fea  cow  came  rulhing  upon  us  out  of  the  river,  with  a 
hideous  cry,  as  fwifl  as  an  arrow  out  of  a bow  ; at 
the  fame  time  1 heard  the  farmer  call  out,  **  Hccr 
Jefus !”  But  fortunately  at  the  very  inftant  he  difehar- 
ged  his  piece,  which  flalhing  full  in  the  animal’s  face 
contributed  perhaps  more  than  the  ball  to  make  it  ftart 
back;  when  felting  up  another  cry,  it  threw  itfelf  into 
the  water  again  with  as  great  precipitation  as  it  came 
out. 

41  At  this  l was  not  a little  alarmed  ; yet,  what 
is  very  Angular,  not  at  the  danger,  which  was  real,  of 
being  trampled  under  foot,  or  being  bitten  afur.dcr  by 
the  bead,  but  in  confequence^  of  my  apprehenfious, 
which  were  merely  imaginary,  of  being  drowned  : foe 
the  rattling  noife,  ariling  from  the  creature’s  running 
out  of  the  water  and  along  the  Honey  beeth,  imme- 
diately fugged cd  tu  me  the  idea  that  the  river  had  oa 
a fudden  overflowed  its  banks;  a fuppofition  to  which 
I was  the  more  inclined,  as  1 knew  tbit  this  accident 
happens  very  frequently  here.  Aud  as  the  hippopo- 
tamus, when  it  is  newly  come  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
ia  wet  and  (limy,  is  faid  to  gliiten  in  the  moon-fhine 
like  a fifh,  it  is  no  wonder  that  as  foon  as  I took  my 
handkerchief  from  before  my  eyes,  it  fhould  appear  tQ 

me. 
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HipF'’!***'  me,  at  fo  near  a view  as  I had  of  it,  like  a high  column 
of  water,  which  feemed  to  threaten  to  carry  us  off  and 
Ll  * drown  us  in  a moment  : for  which  rcafon  I ran,  or  ra- 
ther flew,  towards  the  higher  ground,  leaving  both  my 
guns  and  ray  brother  fcntinels  behind  me.  But  as  juft 
at  this  fpot  I was  prevented  by  the  ftccpncfs  of  the  river’s 
banka  from  afernding  the  heights,  and  ncvcrthelcfs 
perceived  that  neither  my  companions  nor  myfetf  were 
drowned,  it  ran  in  my  head,  for  the  fpace  of  fevcral 
Seconds,  that  we  were  all  of  us  either  dreaming  or 
delirious.  The  farmer's  fon  had  fallen  aflerp,  and  ftill 
continued  to  deep  very  foundly.  As  to  the  farmer 
himfclf,  who,  panting  and  brcathlcfs,  every  now  and 
then  locked  up  to  heaven,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with 
much  aukwardoefs  and  buftlc,  was  endeavouring  to 
make  his  efeape,  1 made  all  the  haftr  1 could  to  dif- 
engage  him  from  a large  wrapper,  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  gout  as  by  way  of  keeping  oif  the  flies, 
he  had  wrapped  round  his  legs.  I then  alkcd  him 
what  courfe  the  water  had  taken  when  it  overflowed  ? 
and  he,  after  a long  paufc,  anfwcrcd  only  by  aflring 
me  in  his  turn  if  I was  not  mad  ? upon  which  1 was 
almoft  ready  to  put  the  fame  queftion  to  myfclf.  And 
even  at  la  ft,  when  all  this  was  unriddled  to  me,  I could 
not  help  doubting  of  the  truth  of  it,  till  I found  the 
farmer’s  gun  was  really  difeharged  : for  the  rattliug 
among  the  lloncs  and  the  fquafhing  in  the  water,  oc- 
rationed  by  the  fea-cow,  was  what  1 firft  heard,  and 
what  made  me  take  to  my  legs ; fo  that  l did  not  at- 
tend in  the  lead  either  to  the  report  of  I hr  gun  or  the 
cry  of  the  animal,  though  thefe  latter  appeared  to  the 
reft  of  our  party  the  moll  terrible:  fo  much,  indeed, 
that  they  occafioned  Mr  Immclman,  together  with  the 
farmer’s  fon-in-law,  to  fly  from  their  poft-j  though 
they  had  feen  nothing  of  all  that  had  happened,  and 
could  not  ealily  hare  come  to  any  harm. — We  conclu- 
ded the  chace  ; and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  laughing  at  each  other,  in  chattering,  an  i forming 
various  conjectures  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  precipita- 
tion and  impetuous  fury  of  the  fca  cow  ; which,  how- 
ever, was  probably  as  much  alarmed  and  frightened  as 
we  ourfclvcs  could  pofllblv  be  : we  even  fmoked  a 
couple  of  pipes  while  we  li tlcncd  to  the  roaring  of 
the  lion,  and  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  morning. 
Several  Hottentots  then  told  us,  that  Toon  after  the 
noife  and  tumuli  we  have  been  deicribing  had  ceafed, 
they  bad  feen  a fea-cow  making  its  way  out  of  the 
river  towards  that  fide  of  it  which  was  unguarded. 

**  On  the  15th,  from  fome  traces  of  the  fea-cows 
which  we  found  in  the  dutt  near  another  fpot,  we 
concluded  that  many  of  thefe  huge  amphibious  animals 
had  lately  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a certain  pit 
thereabouts;  which  we  accordingly  prepared  to  lay 
firge  to  in  every  poffihlc  way.  In  the  mean  time,  wc 
faw  a young  lion  make  its  efcape  into  a dole  thicket 
on  the  fide  of  this  fame  pit,  where  it  might  be  per- 
fectly fafe  from  us  and  our  hounds.  Not  much  ap- 
proving of  this  animal’s  being  fo  near  a neighbour  to 
us,  we  thought  it  beft  for  feveral  of  us  mar kfmen  to 
be  together  at  each  hiding-place  5 at  the  fame  time 
ordering  our  Hottentots,  partly  by  making  a noife 
and  uproar,  and  partly  by  the  means  of  making  large 
fires,  to  frighten  the  fea-cows  from  attempting  any  of 
the  other  paftcs.  Thcfc  animals  had  probably  been 
.iufct  in  the  fame  manner  feveral  times  before,  as  this 


night  we  fearedy  heard  any  thing  of  them.  In  the  Hippopots- 
mean  while,  however,  wc  flattered  ourfelvea,  that  by  mu*  . 

continuing  to  block  them  up,  wc  fliould  at  leaft  by  ' ' - 
ftarving  them  force  them  to-quit  their  afylum,  and  cx- 
pofe  themfclves  on  the  land  to  the  fire  of  our  guns. 

“ On  the  26th  like  wife  we  were  on  the  look-out 
after  thefe  animals,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  alfo  juft  before dufk,  though 
upon  a quite  different  plan  from  what  we  had  before, 

3$  wc  meant  now  to  hit  them  on  their  fnouts  the  in- 
flant  they  fhould  flick  them  up  within  the  reach  of 
our  guns  out  of  the  water  iu  order  to  take  breath,  or 
more  properly  (as  it  is  not  unaptly  called  by  the  co- 
lonifts)  to  blow  themfclves.  In  order  that  the  (hot 
might  prove  mortal,  wc  were  obliged,  however,  on 
this  occafion,»to  direct  it  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
ball  fliould  pals  through  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  into 
the  brain.  It  was  merely  upon  this  plan  that  wc  went 
out  after  the  fea-cows  before  we  arrived  at  A$tcr Bruutjes- 
bovgte,  and  were  (lengthened  by  the  farmer’s  party.** 

But  we  conilantly  found  thcfc  animals  too  (hy  to  allow 
us  to  put  our  defigns  in  execution : for  although,  in 
thofe  places  where  they  had  not  been  frightened  or 
wounded,  they  will  often  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
raife  their  heads  and  part  of  their  bodies  above  the 
furfacc  of  the  water,  they  at  this  time  fcarccly  ventu- 
red juft  to  put  one  of  their  noftrils  only  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  breathe  almoft  imperceptibly  ; and  this  only 
for  the  moil  part  in  thofe  fpots  in  which  they  were 
(heltcred  from  us  by  the  hanging  branches  of  trees. 
Notwithftanding  this  difadvantagrous  fituation,  they, 
in  confcquencc  of  the  acutcnefs  of  their  fraell,  feemed 
ftill  to  difeern  us,  efpecially  when  we  were  to  the 
windward  of  them  ; as  in  that  cafe  they  inftantly 
withdrew  to  another  part. 

“ The  fame  night  we  betook  ourfelves  again  to  our 
polls;  and  at  half  an  hour  after  eight,  it  being  already 
very  dark,  a fea-cow  began  at  intervals  to  put  its  head 
up  above  the  water,  and  utter  a (harp,  piercing,  and, 
as  it  were,  a very  angry  CTy,  which  feemed  to  be  be- 
tween grunting  and  neighing.  Perhaps  this  cry  may 
be  bed  rxpreffed  by  the  words  beurkb  hurkb , hub- bub: 
the  two  iirft  being  uttered  (lowly,  in  a hoarfe  but  fhsrp 
and  tremulous  found,  refcmbling  the  grunting  of  other 
animals ; while  the  third,  or  compound  word^  is 
founded  extremely  quick,  and  is  not  unlike  the  neigh- 
ing of  a horfe.  It  is  true,  it  is  impoffible  to  cxpicfs 
thefe  inarticulate  founds  in  writing ; but  perhaps  one 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  one  can  to  the 
gutturopalatial  founds  of  the  Hottentot  language.  At 
eleven  o'clock  came  the  fame  or  elfe  fome  other  hip- 
popotamus, and  in  like  manner  vifited  the  polls  we 
occupied.  He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  come  up, 
though  to  our  extreme  mortification  we  heard  him 
come  and  nibble  the  boughs  which  hung  over  the  fur- 
facc of  the  water,  as  well  as  a little  grafs  and  a few 
low  (hrubs  which  grew  here  and  there  on  the  infidc  of 
the  river’s  banks.  We  were,  however,  in  hopes  that 
this  way  of  living  would  not  long  fufficc  animals,  one 
of  which  only  required  almoft  a larger  portion  than  a 
whole  team  of  oxen.  Thus  far  at  leaft  is  certain,  that 
if  one  fhould  calculate  the  confumption  of  provifiont 
made  by  a fea-cow  from  the  fixe  of  its  fauces,  and  from 
that  of  its  body  and  of  its  belly,  which  hangs  almoft 
down  to  the  ground,  together  with  the  quantity  of 
3 Y 2 * graft 
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Hippopoii*  grafs  which  I have  at  different  times  obferved  to  have 
. mBV  been  confnmed  by  one  of  thefe  animals  in  fpots  whither 

^ ' it  has  come  over  night  to  graze,  the  amount  would 

appear  almofl  incredible. 

“ We  parted  the  following  night  at  the  fame  ports 
as  we  occupied  on  the  night  preceding,  the  fea-cows 
ailing  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  On  the 
28th,  after  fun-rife,  juft  a.  we  were  thinking  of  going 
from  our  ports  home  to  our  waggons,  there  comes  a 
female  hippopotamus  with  her  calf,  from  fome  otheV 
pit  or  river,  to  take  up  her  quarters  in  that  which  we 
were  then  blockading.  While  (he  was  waiting  at  a 
rather  fteep  part  of  the  river’s  hanks,  and  looking  back 
after  her  calf,  which  was  lame,  and  confequrntly  came 
00  but  (lowly , (he  received  a fhut  in  her  fide,  upon 
which  fhe  directly  plunged  into  the  rivers  but  was  not 
mortally  wounded;  for  Flip  (the  farmer’s  fan),  the 
drowfielt  of  all  fubluuarv  beings,  who  had  (hot  her, 
and  that  inrtant  could  hardly  be  awakened  by  two 
Hottentots,  was  Dili  half  aflerp  when  he  fired  his 
piece.  And  happy  was  it  for  him  that  the  enormous 
bead  did  not  make  towards  his  hiding  or  rather  deep- 
ing place,  and  fend  him  into  the  other  world  to  deep 
for  ever.  Iti  the  mean  while  his  (hot  was  fo  far  of 
fervice,  that  one  of  my  Hottentots  ventured  to  feize 
the  calf,  and  hold  it  fall  by  its  hind-legs  till  the  relt 
of  the  hunting  party  came  to  his  afliitancc.  Upon 
which  the  calf  was  fart  bound,  and  with  the  greatert 
joy  borne  in  triumph  to  our  waggons ; though  while 
they  were  taking  it  over  a (hallow  near  the  river,  the 
Hottentots  were  very  much  alaimcd  left  the  wounded 
mother  and  the  other  fea  cows  (hould  be  induced  by 
the  cries  of  the  calf  to  come  to  its  refeue)  the  crea- 
ture, as  long  as  it  was  bound,  making  a noife  a good 
deal  like  a hog  that  is  going  to  be  killed,  or  has  got 
faft  between  two  ports.  The  found,  however,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hippopotamus  calf  was  more  (Krill 
and  har(h.  Tt  fhowed  like  wife  a confidcrahle  (hare  of 
rtrength  in  the  attempt  it  made  to  get  loofc,  and  was 
found  to  be  quite  unmanageable  and  unwieldy  : the 
length  of  it  being  already  three  feet  and  a half,  and 
the  height  two  feet  ; though  the  Hottentots  fuppofed 
it  to  be  no  more  than  a fortnight,  or  at  moR  three 
weeks,  old.  When  at  la(t  it  was  turned  loofe.  it 
ceafigd  crying ; and  when  the  Hottentots  had  parted 
their  hands  levtral  times  over  its  nofe,  in  order  to  ac- 
cuftom  it  to  their  effluvia,  began  dire&ly  to  take  to 
them. 

••  While  the  calf  was  yet  alive,  I made  a drawing  of 
it,  a copy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Swedifti  Tranf- 
a&ions  for  1 778.  After  this  it  was  killed,  differed,  and 
eaten  up  in  lefs  than  three  hours  time.  The  reafon 
of  this  quick  di(palch  was  partly  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  partly  our  being  in  absolute  want  of  any 
other  frclh  provi lions.  Wc  found  the  flefh  and  fat  of 
this  calf  as  flabby  as  one  might  have  expe&ed  from  its 
want  of  age,  and  consequently  not  near  fo  good  as 
* that  of  the  old  fea- cows  ; of  which  I found  the  flc(h 
under,  and  the  fat  of  a taftc  like  marrow,  or  at  leaft 
not  fo  greafy  and  rtrong  as  other  fat.  ll  is  for  this 
reafon  hkewife  that  the  cotouifts  look  upon  the  fleftt 
and  fat  of  the  fea  cow  as  the  wholcfomeft  meat  that 
can  be  eaten  ; the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet  in  parti- 
cular, when  properly  dreffed,  being  accounted  a great 
delicacy.  The  dried  tongues  of  thefe  animals,  are  alfo 
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confidcred  even  at  the  Cape  as  a rare  and  favory  di(h.  Hippopots. 
On  my  return  to  Sweden,  I had  the  honour  to  furniih  «■*»• 
his  majerty's  table  with  a dried  fea -cow’s  tongue,  two  “ — v"~"^ 
feet  and  eight  inches  long.  With  refpcCt  to  form, 
the  tongue  of  a full  grown  hippopotamus  is  very  blunt 
at  the  tip,  and  is  in  fad  broadeft  at  that  part ; if  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  (1  anted  off  towards  one  fide,  and 
marked  with  lobes,  as  1 was  informed  it  ia,  this  cir- 
com (lance  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  fridion  it 
fuffers  againtl  the  teeth,  towards  the  fide  on  which  the 
animal  chiefly  chews ; at  lead  fome  tracen  of  this  ob- 
lique form  were  discoverable  on  the  dried  tongue  1 
am  fpcaking  of. 

“ The  hide  of  the  adult  hippopotamus  bears  a great 
refemblanrc  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  hut  is  rather 
thicker.  Whips  likewife  made  of  this  hide  arc  (Irong- 
cr,  and  after  being  ufed  fome  time,  are  mure  pliable 
than  thofe  made  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  ufually 
are,  though  they  arc  not  fo  tranfparcnt  as  thefe  latter 
ate  when  new. 

“ The  food  of  the  hippopotamus  confifts  entirely  of 
herbs  and  grafs,  a circumllance  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed by  Father  Lobo;  and  which  may  partly  be  in- 
ferred from  what  1 have  already  faid  on  the  fubjed,  as 
well  as  from  the  figure  of  the  rtomach  belonging  to 
the  fmtus  of  a hippopotamus  given  in  Meflr*  dc  Buf- 
fon  and  Daubcnton’s  elegant  work.  I therefore  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  very  probable,  that  thefe  animals, 
agreeably  to  the  affertions  of  M.  de  Burton,  p.  93.  or 
of  Dampier  in  his  voyage,  (hould  hunt  after  filh  by 
way  of  preying  upon  them  ; efpecially  aa  in  fume  of 
the  rivers  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa,  where  the 
fca-cows  arc  feen  daily  and  m great  abundance,  there 
is  not  a fifh  to  be  feen ; and  in  others  only  a few  ba- 
Hard  fpiingers,  as  they  are  called  ( cyprinus  gonorynebtu )t 
which  arc  fcarccly  as  big  as  a common  herring.  It  is 
faid,  that  a fmaD  fpecies  of  carp  is  ftill  more  rarely  to 
be  met  with  here.  It  is  true,  that  the  lea  cows  fome- 
times  frequent  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  here,  which 
are  full  of  fea  fifh,  and  even  fometimes  the  fea  itfclf: 
we  know,  however,  that  thefe  huge  quadrupeds  are 
notwithftanding  this  obliged  to  go  from  thence  upon 
dry  land  in  queft  of  food.  Neither  is  it  probable  that 
they  can  drink  the  fea-water  j as  an  inftancc  was  re- 
lated to  me  of  the  contrary  in  a hippopotamus,  which, 
having  been  dilturbed  in  the  rivers,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  fea,  and  yet  was  obliged  to  go  alhore  every 
night  and  drink  frefh  water  from  a well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, till  at  laft  it  was  (hot  by  fome  people  that 
lay  in  wait  for  it  there.  That  the  hippopoumufes  ac- 
tually lived  ib  (alt- water,  I have  feen  evident  proofs  at 
the  mouths  both  of  Krommt  and  Camtour  rivers,  parti- 
cularly ia  the  Utter,  on  my  journey  homewards  | 
where  many  of  thefe  animats  blowcd  themfclvts  in 
broad-day-light,  and  thnirt  their  heads  up  above  the 
water  ; and  one  of  them  in  particuUr,  which  had  been 
wounded  by  an  ill  directed  (hot  on  the  nofe,  neighed 
from  anger  and  refentment.  In  Krakckamma  I law- 
on  the  beach  manifeft  traces  of  a hippopotamus  which 
had  come  out  of  the  fea,  but  had  retired  thither  again 
diredlly.  That  very  attentive  navigator  Captain  Burt  a 
informed  me,  that  he  had  frequently  feen  on  the  caft- 
ern  coaft  of  Africi  i'cs-horfes  (meaning  probably  the 
hippopotamus)  raife  their  heads  above  the  furface  or 
the  water,  in  order  to  blow  tUemfekc*  and  neigh.  I 
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Jfipfeipota*  have  been  induced  to  be  rather  circumAantial  on  thii 
"»*•  fubjed,  as  M.  Adanfon  had  taken  into  his  head,  in 
* " 1 his  Voyage  au  Senegal,  to  limit  the  abode  of  the  hippo- 
potamus to  the  frc(h  water  rivers  only  in  Africa;  and 
M.  dc  Buffon  has  taken  upon  him  to  fupport  this  opi- 
nion, and  to  render  Kulbc’s  tettimony  to  the  contrary 
liable  to  fufpicion. 

“ An  old  experienced  huntfman  told  me,  that  he 
had  once  feen  two  hippopotamufes  copulate,  which 
they  did  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  cattle.  On 
this  occafion  the  beads  flood  in  a (hallow  part  of  the 
river  where  the  water  reached  up  to  their  knees. 

»•  The  method  of  catching  the  hippopotamus  con- 
flits  (be Tides  (hooting  it)  in  making  pit-4  for  it  in  thofe 
parts  which  the  animal  pa(Tes  in  his  way  to  and  from 
the  river : but  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the  Hotten- 
tots; and  is  only  pradtifed  by  them  in  the  rainy  fcafon, 
as  the  ground  in  fummer  is  too  hard  for  that  purpofe. 
It  is  faid  that  they  have  never  fucceeded  in  killing 
this  huge  aquatic  animal  with  polfoned  darts,  though 
this  Way  of  killing  game  is  pra&ifcd  with  advantage 
by  the  Hottentots  for  the  deftru&ion  both  of  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros.  The  colonids  likewife  were 
not  entiicly  unacquainted  with  the  method  mentioned 
by  M.  Hauclquift,  a»  being  common  in  Egypt,  w*.  to 
itrew  on  the  ground  as  many  peafe  or  beans  as  the  ani- 
mal can  pofGbly  cat,  by  which  means  it  burfts  its  belly 
and  dies.  But  as  this  method  is  very  expenflve,  and 
they  can  generally  have  this  animal  for  a (ingle  charge 
of  powder  and  a tin  ball,  (hot  in  a proper  direction, 
they  chiefly  and  almod  folcly  have  rccourfe  to  this 
cheaper  expedient. 

The  hippopotamus  is  not  fo  quick  in  its  pace  on 
land  as  the  generality  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  fo  flow  and  heavy  as  M.  dc  Buffon 
dtferibes  it  to  be  ; for  both  the  Hottentots  and  colo- 
nies look  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  meet  a hippopota- 
mus out  of  the  water,  cfpectally  as,  according  to  re- 
port, they  had  had  a recent  inftancc  of  ouc  of  thefe 
animals,  which,  from  certain  circum dances,  was  fuppo- 
frd  to  be  in  rut,  having  for  feveral  hours  purfued  a 
Hottentot,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  his 
efcape.  The  people  of  this  country  did  not  entertain 
that  opinion  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, as  they  did  of  certain  parts  of  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros ; excepting  one  colnnift,  who  imagined 
he  had  found  the  or  pttrofum  q{  this  animal  reduced  to 
powder,  and  taken  in  tire  quantity  that  would  lie  on 
the  point  of  a knife,  excellent  in  convulfions,  and 
particularly  in  the  convulfions  (Jhypen)  of  children. 
That  the  flefh  is  reckoned  very  wholefome  food,  1 have 
already  mentioned. 

“ Having  already  exceeded  the  limits  I had  pre* 
feribed  to  myfclf,  1 do  not  intend  to  dwell  here  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  hippopotamus  we  caught,  particularly 
as  the  internal  conformation  x»f  the  calves  is  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  adult  animal.  1 (hall  therefore 
only  briefly  mention  the  following  particulars;  the  fto- 
mach* were  four  in  number,  andconftquenily  one  more 
than'in  the  fetus  examined  by  M.  Daubenton,  which 
Wsb  kept  in  fpirita.  Compare  Buffon,  Tom.xii,  Tab.  iv. 
fig.  2.  The  two  firft  Aomachs  were  each  of  them  about 
feven  inches  long  aud  three  inches  in  diameter  ; the 
third  was  nine  inches  in  length,  and  a little  wider  than 
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the  tuo  former;  the  foutth  was  feven  inches  Iong,Uivp«pnu- 
and  at  the  upper  part  five  inches  broad,  but  decreafed  n>J*- 
by  degrees  on  one  Tide  till  it  terminated  in  the  pjlorut , * 

which  had  an  aperture  an  inch  in  width,  being  about 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  cardiiu  1 did  not  obferve 
any  luch  valves  as  M.  Daubenton  lias  delineated.  The 
firft  ftomach  we  found  moilly  empty,  it  cor.tainingonly 
a few  lumps  of  checfc  or  curd;  it  likewife  differed  from 
the  reft  by  the  fuperior  finenefs  of  its  internal  coat. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  fecond  ftomach  was 
rather  coarfcr,  and  had  many  (mall  holes  in  it;  it  like- 
wife contained  feveral  clods  of  cafeous  matter,  tog«> 
ther  with  a great  quantity  of  fand  and  mud.  The 
third  (lomacli  had  very  vifible  folJs,  both  longitudinal 
and  ttanfvetful,  on  the  inflde  of  it,  and  contained  ca- 
feous lumps  of  a yelfew  colour  and  harder  confidence 
than  the  others,  together  with  feveral  leaves  quite 
whole  and  freih, and  at  the  Time  time  fomedirt.  The 
interior  membrane  of  the  fourth  ftomach  was  very 
fmooth,  though  it  was  not  without  folds  ; in  the  fto- 
mach  ilfelf  there  was  a good  deal  of  dirt,  with  a final! 
quantity  of  curds,  which  were  whiter  than  they  were 
in  any  of  the  other  Aomachs.  This  fourth  ftomach  in 
a great  meafurc  covered  the  reft,  being  fttualed  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  animal,  and  was  found  to  have  the  up- 
per part  of  the  melt  adhering  to  its  fuperior  and  inte- 
rior edge.  This  latter  viicus,  which  was  one  foot 
long  and  three  inches  broad,  diverged  from  it  down- 
wards on  the  left  lide.  The  iutellinal  canal  was  109 
feet  long;  the  liver  meafured  14  inches  from  right  to 
left,  and  7 or  8 from  the  hind  part  to  the  fore  part. 

On  its  anterior  edges  it  had  a Urge  notch,  being  in 
other  refpc&s  undivided  and  entire  ; it  wan  of  an  ob- 
lique form,  being  broadeft  towards  the  left  fide,  where  I 
dilcovtrcd  a gall-bladder  five  inches  in  length.  In  the 
uterus  there  waa  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. I found  two  teats,  and  the  heart  furrounded  with 
much  fat ; the  length  of  this  mufete  was  five  inches,  and 
the  breadth  about  four  inches  and  a half.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  auricles,  called  the  foramen  ovale , 
was  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  lung  was  eleven 
inches  long  and  undivided : but  at  the  fuperior  and 
exterior  part  of  the  right  lung  there  were  two  globules 
or  precedes  elevated  half  an  inch  above  the  furface  ; 
and  on  the  fide  correfponding  to  it,  in  the  left  lung, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  there  was  a little  cxcref- 
ccnce,  terminating  in  a point:  fomewhat  below  this, 
yet  more  forwards,  there  was  found  likewife  a procefs 
half  an  inch  in  height.  Directly  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  communication  formed  between  the  right  and 
left  lung,  there  was  a kind  of  crcll  or  comb,  meafuring 
an  inch  from  the  top  to  the  bafis. 

44  One  of  my  brother  fportfmen  faid,  he  had  once 
obferved  a peculiar  kind  ol  vermin  on  the  body  of  one 
of  thefe  amphibious  animals ; but  on  the  calf  we  had 
caught  we  found  nothing  but  a fpecies  of  leech,  which 
kept  only  about  the  anus,  and  likewife  a good  way  up 
in  the  (hail  gut,  where,  by  a timely  abftraiftion  of  the  • 
blood,  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  thefe  large  amphibious 
animals;  and  particularly  may  a&  as  prefer  vatives  a- 
gainft  the  piles,  repaying  thcmfelvcs  for  their  trouble  ic 
kind.  Mod  of  them  were  very  fmcll ; but  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  a confiderable  uumber  of  them. 

The  only  large  one  I faw  of  this  fpccict,  being  fumo- 
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Wpp^oia-  what  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  I deferibed  and 
w n u*\  made  a dialing  of : this  is  inftrtcd  by  the  name  of 
. ^ the  Hirudo  Crtfxpjtst  cr.rfv.re  Jitpra  tugricanle,  medio  Ion - 

#Uudiitrtliter  fu/>  Irunnf :fl»  fubius  falUJt  fvfio*  in  the  ele- 
gant Treatife  on  Worms,  which  M.  Adolphus  Njdccr, 
firft.  fecrctaty  of  the  patriotic  focicty,  is  picparing  for 
the  prefs.  Ir.llcad  of  the  lighter  coloured  ttreak  upon 
the  back,  there  was  difcovcrablc  in  fomc  of  thtfc  leech- 
es one  and  fometimes  two  longitudinal  brownifh  lines, 
which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  towards  the  extremi- 
ties. 

44  The  huge  animal  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak* 
tng,  has  doubtlcfs  obtained  its  prefent  name  nf  hippo- 
potamus, which  fignifics  river  horfe,  merely  in  confe- 
qurncc  of  the  neighing  found  it  makes  t as  otherwise 
in  it*  form  it  bears  not  the  leail  refembUnce  to  a horfe, 
but  rather  to  a hog.  Neither  does  it  in  the  lcaft  re- 
ferable the  ox ; fo  it  could  be  only  the  different  fto 
merhs  of  this  animal  which  could  occafion  it  to  be 
called  fta-tow  at  the  Cape  ; and  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  Hottentots  call  it  thc#**«ro,  which 
nearly  approaches  to  i'kau , the  name  by  which  the 
buffalo  is  known  among  thefc  people. 

44  From  the  account  given  by  Bellonius  of  a tame 
hippopotamus,  which  he  deferibe*  as  a btall  of  a very 
mild  and  gentle  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  difpofition 
of  the  calf  we  had  juft  caught,  it  follows,  that  thij 
animal  might  be  eatily  brought  over  to  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  formerly  exhibited  at  two  different  times 
in  the  public  fpe&adcs  at  Rome.  For  this  purpofc, 
the  capture  might  eafitft  he  made  at  Konaps*  river, 
where  thtfc  animals,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
me  by  the  Caffres,  rciidc  in  great  abundance ; and 
milch  cows  might  be  kept  ready  at  hand,  in  order  to 
rear  the  calf  in  cafe  it  W'as  a fuckling.  Indeed  1 am 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that  one  a little  older  than  this  would 
rot  lie  very  nice  in  its  food  t as  that  which  we  caught 
was  induced  by  hunger,  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe  near 
the  waggon,  to  put  up  with  fomething  not  extremely 
delicate,  which  had  been  juft  dropped  from  one  of  our 
oxen.  This  perhaps  may  appear  very  extraordinary 
in  an  animal  with  four  fiomach* ; but  there  have  been 
iuftauccs  of  this  kind  known  in  common  cattle,  which 
in  Herjedal  arc  partly  fed  with  horfe-dung.  (Vid. 
♦ Htlfhrt'i  A.  A.  Hulphcrs’s  Brikrifning  oin  Norrland  *,  J:je 
thpriptun  SamL  om  Hcrjcdalen,  p 27 — 87.)  I have  been  likew'ife 
V ^*nr*7  allured,  that  this  method  of  feeding  cattle  has  been 
pra&ifcd  with  great  advantage  in  Uplandia,  when 
there  haB  been  a fcarcity  of  fodder ; and  that  after- 
wards thefe  fame  cattle,  even  when  they  have  not  been 
iH  want  of  proper  fodder,  have  taken  to  this  fqpd 
of  their  own  accord,  and  eaten  it  without  any  thing 
clfe  being  mixed  with  it.** 

HIPPURIS.  mare’s-tail  : A genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
15th  order,  Inundate.  There  is  no  calyx,  nor  any  pe- 
tals; the  ftigma  is  fimplc  ; and  there  is  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecics,  a native  of  Britain,  and 
which  grows  in  ditches  and  ftagnant  waters.  The 
fiower  of  this  plant  is  found  at  thr  bafe  of  each  leaf, 
and  is  as  fimple  as  can  be  conceived  ; there  being  nei- 
ther cmpalcmcnt  nor  bloffom  ; and  only  one  chive, 
*>»c  joint  a),  and  one  feed.  It  is  a very  weak  aftrin- 


gent.  Goats  eat  it ; cows,  (heep,  horfes,  and  fwine,  Hlr*a 
refufe  it.  . II 

HIRiEA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  ■ Hl'ude* 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous ; the  petals  roundifh  and  unguicula- 
ted  ; there  are  three  biiabiated  feeds. 

HIRAM,  a king  of  Tyre,  cotemporary  with  Solo- 
mon, whom  he  fupplied  with  cedar,  gold,  filver,  and 
other  materials  for  building  the  temple.  He  died 
1 000  years  B.  C. 

Hiram  of  Tyte,  an  artift  who  aflifted  in  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  .Solomon’*  temple,  and  other  public  build- 
ings at  Jirufalem,  flourifticd  1015  B.  C. 

HIRCANIA  (anc.geog.)  Sec  Hvrcakia. 

HIKCH-horn,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  with  a ftrong  cattle.  It  is  fcat- 
ed  on  the  fide  of  a-hill  on  the  river  Neckar,  and  be- 
longs to  the  eledor  Palatine.  E.  Long.  9.  c.  N.  Lit. 
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HIRE  (Philip de la),  an  eminent  French  msthemi- 
tician  and  aftronomcr,  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  defin- 
ed him  for  the  fame  oroftflion  ; but  he  devoted  him- 
fclf  to  mathematical  ftudict,  and  was  nominated  toge- 
ther with  M.  Picard  to  make  the  neccflary  obfervation* 
for  anew  map  of  France  by  the  directions  of  M.  Colbert. 
In  1683,  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  famous 
meridian  line  begun  by  M.  Picard ; and  was  next  en- 
gaged in  conftruding  thofe  grand  aqueduds  which 
were  projrded  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1718,  af- 
ter having  written  a great  number  of  works,  betides  fe- 
vcral  occafional  papers  difperfed  in  journals,  and  in  me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

HIRING,  in  law.  See  HoKKortlfa  and  Hiring. 

HIRPINI  (anc.  geo g.),  a people  of  Italy,  next  to 
the  Samnitcs,  to  the  fouth  eaft,  and  descendants  from 
them  ; fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and  to 
the  weft  of  the  A puli,  having  on  the  north  the  A- 
pennin  and  a part  of  Sammum.  The  name  is  from 
Hirpuit  a term  denoting  a wolf  in  their  language  ; ei- 
ther becaufe  under  the  condud  of  this  animal  the  co- 
lony was  led  and  fettled,  according  to  Strabo  ; or  be- 
caufe, like  that  prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder, 
according  to  Scr vius. 


1 11RS BERG,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  territory  of 
Jauer,  famous  for  it*  mineral  baths.  It  i*  feated  on  the 
river  Bofar,  in  E.  Long.  17.  50.  N Lat.  50.  50. 

HIRSCHFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a principality  of 
the  fame  name,  depending  on  a famous  abbey  which 
w’as  fccularizcd  in  favour  of  the  houfc  of  Caflel.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Fulda,  in  E.  Long.  9.  32.  N.  Lat. 
51.46. 


HI R FELLA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mono- 
gvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plant*; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
thr  order  is  doubtful.  There  arc  five  petals ; the  fi- 
lament* arc  very  long,  perfifting,  and  fpiralj  the  beny 
is  TMonofpermous  ; the  ftyle  lateral. 

H I RUDO,  the  leech;  a genus  of  infed*  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  inteftina.  The  body  move* 
cither  forward  or  backward.  There  arc  feveral  1‘pe- 
cics,  principally  diilinguifhed  by  their  colour.  The 
moil  remarkable  are  ihc  following. 


1.  The 
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i.  The  medicinal!*,  or  medicinal  leech,  the  form  of 
which  is  well  known,  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or 
Plale  three  inches.  The  body  is  of  aUacki(h  brown  colour, 
ccxxxiv.  fnar|ce^  on  tj,c  hack  with  fix  yellow  fpots,  and  edged 
with  a yellow  line  on  each  fide;  but  both  the  fpots  and 
the  lines  grow  faint,  and  almofl  disappear,  at  fomc 
fcafons.  The  head  is  fmallcr  than  the  tail,  which  fixes 
ltfelf  very  firmly  to  any  thing  the  creature  pleafei.  It  is 
viviparous,  and  produces  but  one  young  one  at  a time, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
clear  running  waters,  and  is  well  known  for  its  ufe  in 
bleeding.  2.  The  fanguifuga,  or  horfc-lecch,  is  larger 
than  the  former:  Its  (kin  is  fmooth  and  glofly ; the 
body  is  dcprdTcd;  the  back  is  dulky;  and  the  belly 
is  of  a ycllowilh  green,  having  a yellow  lateral  mar- 
gin. It  inhabits  ftagnant  waters.  3.  The  geometra, 
or  geometrical  leech,  grows  to  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length  ; and  has  a fmooth  and  glofly  (kin  of  a dulky 
brown  colour,  but  in  feme  fcafons  grccniflr  fpoltcd 
with  white.  When  in  motion,  its  back  is  elevated  in- 
to a kind  of  ridge  ; and  it  then  appears  as  if  mcafur- 
ing  the  fpicr  it  paired  over  like  a compafs,  whence  its 
name.  Its  tail  is  remarkably  broad  ; and  it  holds  as 
firmly  by  it  as  by  the  head.  It  is  common  on  (tones 
in  (hallow  running  waters;  and  is  often  found  on  trout 
and  other  tifli  after  the  fpawning  fcafon.  4.  The  mu- 
ricata,  or  muricatcd  leech,  has  a taper  body,  rounded 
at  the  greater  extremity,  and  furnifhed  with  two  fma!l 
tentacula  or  horns  ftrongly  simulated  and  rugged  upon 
the  rings,  the  tail  dilated.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  by  the  filhcrmen  called  the  fra  Inch, 
It  adheres  to  tifh,  and  generally  leaves  a black  mark 
on  the  fpot. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  leeches  are  formed  like 
thofc  of  the  fca  and  land  fnails.  See  Helix. — The 
leech’s  head  is  armed  with  a (harp  inilrument  that 
nukes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  arc  three  (harp 
tubercles,  (Irong  enough  to  cut  through  the  (kin  of  a 
BarUi\  nian,  or  even  of  an  ox  or  horfe.  Their  mouth  is  as 
Ctmtra  V,t~  it  were  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  their  tongue  or 
mMm>  p.ai.flcfhy  nipple  the  fucker  ; by  the  working  of  this  piece 
of  mechanifm,  the  blood  is  made  to  rife  up  to  the  con- 
duit which  conveys  it  to  the  animal’s  flomach,  which 
is  .1  membranaceous  /kin  divided  into  24  fmall  cells. 
The  blood  which  is  fucked  out  is  there  prefer ved  for 
fevcral  months  almofl  without  coagulating,  and  proves 
a liore  of  provifiun  to  the  animal.  The  nutritious 
parts,  pure  and  already  dtgeflrd  by  animal*,  have  no 
call  to  be  difengaged  from  heterogeneous  fubilances; 
nor  indeed  is  there  ap  anus  difcovetablc  in  the  leech, 
mere  tran'piration  feemsto  be  all  that  it  performs,  the 
matter  fixing  on  the  furface  of  it9  body,  and  afterwards 
coming  off  in  fmall  threads.  Of  this  an  experiment 
may  be  tried  by  putting  a letch  into  oil,  where  it 
keeps  alive  for  fcvcral  days;  upon  heing  taken  out 
and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loofen  from  its 
body  a kind  of  (lough  fhaped  like  the  creature’s  body. 
The  organ  of  refpiration,  though  unaicertained,  fee  ms 
to  be  fituated  in  the  mouth  ; for  if,  like  an  infed,  it 
drew  its  breath  through  vent  holes,  it  would  not  fub- 
fift  in  oil,  as  by  it  they  w'ould  be  (lopped  lip. 

It  is  only  tbc  firfl  fpccics  that  is  ufed  in  medicine; 
being  applied  to  tender  parts  upon  the  vefiela  in  order 
to  draw  off  the  infpiffated  blood  with  which  they  are 
•vercharged,  or  to  phlebotomize  young  children.  If. 


the  leech  does  not  fallen,  a drop  of  milk  is  pjt  on  the  Hindkii, 
fpot  it  is  wilhed  to  fix  on,  or  a little  blood  is  drawn  ""“v— 
by  means  of  p flight  pun&ure,  after  which  it  imme- 
diately fettles.  1’itidcuce  requires  it  ftiould  be  held 
fall  with  a piece  of  rufli,  lcil  it  fhould  find  its  way  in- 
to the  anus  when  ufed  for  the  hemorrhoids,  or  pene- 
trate into  the  ccfophagus  if  employed  to  draw  the 
gums ; otherwife  it  would  make  the  greateft  havoc k 
either  in  the  ilomach  or  intcllincs.  In  fuch  a cafe, 
the  bed  remedy  is  to  drink  fall  water;  which  is  the 
method  pra&ifcd  to  make  it  loofc  its  hold  when  it 
fucks  longer  than  was  intended.  Oil  of  tartar,  vola- 
tile alkali,  pepper,  and  acids,  nuke  it  alfo  leave  the 
pait  on  which  it  was  applied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  intended  it  (hould  draw  a larger  quantity  of  blood, 
the  end  of  its  tail  is  cut  off.  It  then  fucks  continually 
to  make  up  the  lofs  it  fuftains.  The  difeharge  occa- 
fionrd  by  the  pun  A ore  of  a leech  is  eafily  (lopped 
with  brandy  or  other  (lyptics. 

At  Ceylon,  travellers  who  walk  bare  legged  arc  mo- 
lellcd  by  the  great  numbers  ef  leeches  concealed  under 
the  grafs — All  leeches  vary  in  their  colours  at  fome 
fcafons,  but  they  are  generally  of  a dulky  greenifh 
brown  or  yellow,  and  often  variegated.  They  arc 
faid  to  be  very  rtlllcfs  before  a change  of  weather,  if 
confined  in  glaffcs. 

HI  RUN  DO,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  biids  of 
the  order  of  pafferes.  There  arc  37  fpccics,  chiefly 
ditlinguilhcd  by  their  colour.  The  moll  remarkable 
are, 

!•  The  ruilica,  common  or  chimney- fwallcw,  is  p*Jte 
didinguirtied  from  all  the  ether  fpccics  by  the  fuperior  ccxxxr, 
forkiutfu  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  red  fpot  on  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  black,  gloffcd  with  a rich  purplifh  blue, 
moll  refpicndent  in  the  male : the  bread  and  belly 
white,  and  in  the  male  tinged  with  red  : the  tail  u 
black  ; the  two  middle  feather*  arc  plain,  the  others 
marked  tranfverfrly  near  their  cods  with  a white  fpot  : 
the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  much  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  The  food  of  this  (wallow  is 
the  fame  with  the  others  of  its  kind,  viz,  infects.  For 
the  taking  of  ihcfe,  in  their  fwiflcil  flight,  nature  ha* 
admirably  contrived  their  frvcral  parti:  their  mouths 
arc  very  wide  to  take  in  flics,  &c.  in  their  quickctt 
motion  ; their  wings  are  long,  and  adapted  for  diltar.t 
and  continual  flight  ; and  their  tails  are  forked,  to 
enable  them  to  turn  the  readier  in  purfuit  of  their 
prey.  This  fpecies  is  the  firft  comer  of  all  the  Brilifli 
hit  undines  ;.and  appears  in  general  on  or  about  the  1 3th 
of  April,  though  now  and  then  a llragglcr  is  feen 
much  earlier.  This  hirundo,  though  called  the  (him • 
tuy-fwailow,  by  no  means  builds  altogether  in  chim- 
neys, but  often  within  barns  and  out-houfes  agaiufl  the 
rafters;  and  fo  (he  did  in  Virgil’s  time  : 


GerrmfcfwJm  tigau  mUu  fufptndit  hrunJt.  • 

In  Sweden  fhe  builds  in  barns,  and  is  called  la*lu  fwahif 
the  barn  fwaltow.  Be  fide  a,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
there  arc  no  chimneys  to  houfes  except  they  arc  Eng- 
lifli  built  : in  thefe  countries  (he  conllruAs  her  nell  in 
porches,  and  gate-ways,  and  galleries,  and  open  hdls. . 
Here  and  there  a bird  may  affeA  fome  odd  peculiar. 

(dace ; : 
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place:  but  in  general  with  u*  this fpcciei  breed*  in  chim- 
neys; and  love*  to  haunt  thofc  (lacks  where  there  is  a 
conihnt  fire,  no  doubt  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Not  that 
it  can  fuh till  in  the  immediate  (haft  where  there  it  a 
fire  ; but  prefers  one  adjoining  10  that  of  the  kitchen, 
and  dt  (regards  the  perpetual  fmoke  of  that  funnel. 
Fire  cr  fix  or  more  feet  down  the  chimney  does  this 
little  bird  begin  to  form  her  ned  about  the  middle  of 
May,  which  con  fills,  like  that  of  the  houfe-martin,  of 
e cruft,  or  (hell  compiled  of  dirt  or  mud,  mixed  with 
Short  pieces  of  draw  to  render  it  tough  and  permanent ; 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  (hell  of  the  mar- 
lin is  nearly  hemifphcric,  that  of  the  (wallow  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  like  half  a deep  diih  : this  neft  is  lined 
with  fine  grades,  and  feathers  which  are  often  collec- 
ted  as  they  float  in  the  air.  Wonderful  is  the  addrefs 
(Mr  White  obferves)  which  this  adroit  bird  (hows  all 
day  long  in  afeending  and  dt  feending  with  fecurily 
through  fo  narrow  a pafi.  When  hovering  over  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  her  wings  act- 
ing on  the  confined  air  cccafion  a rumbling  like  thun- 
der. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam  fubmits  to 
this  inconvenient  fituation  folow  in  the  (haft,  in  order 
to  ft  cure  her  broods  from  rapacious  birds,  and  parti- 
cularly from  owls,  which  frequently  fall  down  chimneys, 
perhaps  in  attempting  to  get  at  thefc  neftlings. 

This  bird  lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs,  dotted 
with  red  fpccks  ; and  brings  out  her  firfl  brood  about 
the  lail  week  in  June,  or  the  firfl  week  in  July.  The 
progreflive  method  by  which  the  young  are  introduced 
into  Life  is  very  amufing  : Firft,  they  emerge  from 

the  (haft  with  difficulty  enough,  and  often  fall  down  in- 
to the  rooms  below  ; for  a day  or  fo  they  arc  fed  on  the 
chimncy-top,  and  then  are  conduced  to  the  dead 
icaflefs  bough  of  fume  tree,  where,  fitting  in  a row, 
they  arc  attended  with  great  afiiduity,  and  may  then 
be  called  pcrcben . In  a day  or  two  more  they  become 
flyers,  but  are  Hill  unable  to  take  their  own  food  : 
therefore  they  play  about  neir  the  place  where  the 
dams  are  hawking  for  flies ; and,  when  a mouthful  is 
coll e died,  at  a certain  fignal  given,  the  dam  and  the 
nc filing  advance,  tifing  towards  each  other,  and  meet- 
ing at  an  angle ; the  young  one  all  the  while  uttering 
fuch  a little  quick  note  of  gratitude  and  complacency, 
that  a perfon  mull  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the 
wonders  of  Nature  that  has  not  often  remarked  this 
feat.  The  dam  betakes  herfclf  immediately  to  the  bu- 
finefs  of  a fecond  brood  as  foon  as  (he  is  difengaged 
from  her  firft  ; which  flic  at  onct  affiliates  with  the 
fitfl  broods  of  houl'e- mart  ins  ; and  with  them  congre- 
gates, cluftering  on  funny  roofs,  towers,  and  trees. 
This  hirundo  brings  out  her  fecond  brood  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  Auguft.  All  the  fummer  long  is 
the  fwallow  a mod  inllruelive  pattern  of  unwearied  in- 
dullry  and  affection  ; for  from  morning  to  night,  while 
there  is  a family  to  be  fupported,  fhe  fpends  the  whole 
day  in  fkimming  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  exciting  the 
mod  fudden  turns  and  quick  evolutions.  Avenues, 
and  long  walks  under  hedges,  and  pa  (lure -lit  Ids,  and 
■mown  meadows  where  cattle  grace,  are  her  delight, 
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efpccially  if  there  are  tree*  interfperfed } becaufe  in 
fuch  fpots  infefls  mod  abound.  When  a fly  is  taken 
a fmart  fnap  from  her  bill  is  heard,  refcmbling  the 
wife  at  the  (hutting  of  a watch-cafe  ; but  the  molioa 
of  the  mandibles  are  too  quick  for  the  eye. 

The  fwallow,  probably  the  male  bird,  is  the  cxcu- 
bitor  to  houfe-martins  and  other  little  birds,  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  birds  of  prey.  For  as  foon  as  an 
hawk  appears,  with  a fhrill  alarming  note  he  calls  ill  the 
fwallnws  and  martins  about  him  ; who  purfue  in  a bo- 
dy, and  buffet  and  ftrike  their  enemy  till  they  have 
driven  him  from  the  village,  darting  down  from  above 
on  his  back,  and  riling  in  a perpendicular  line  in  per- 
fect fecurity.  This  bird  alfo  will  found  the  alarm, 
and  (trike  at  cats  when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes  or  otherwife  approach  the  nefts.  Each  fpccie* 
of  hirundo  drinks  as  it  flies  along,  flipping  the  furface 
of  the  water  ; but  the  fwallow  alone,  in  general,  wadies 
on  the  wing,  by  dropping  iuto  a pool  for  many  times 
together : in  very  hot  weather  houflc-maitins  and 
bank-martins  dip  and  wa(h  a little. — The  fwallow  is  a 
delicate  foogfler,  and  in  floft  funny  weather  flings  both 
perching  and  flying;  on  trees  in  a kind  of  concert, 
and  on  chimney  tops:  it  is  alfo  a bold  flyer,  ranging  to 
dillant  towns  and  commons  even  in  windy  weather, 
which  the  other  fpccie s feem  much  to  diflike  ; nay, 
even  frequenting  expofed  flea-port  towns,  and  making 
little  excurfions  over  the  fall-water.  Horfemen  on 
wide  downs  are  often  dofely  attended  by  a little  party 
of  fwallnws  for  miles  together,  which  plays  before  and 
behind  them,  fwccping  around,  and  collecting  all  the 
fculking  infc&s  that  are  roufed  by  the  trampling  of  the 
hotfes  feet  : when  the  wind  blows  hard,  without  this 
expedient,  they  arc  often  forced  to  fettle  to  pick  up 
their  lurking  prey. 

This  fpecie#  feeds  much  on  little  coleoptera,  as  well 
as  on  gnats  and  flics  ; and  often  fettles  on  dug  ground, 
or  paths,  for  gravels  to  grind  and  digeil  its  food.  Mr 
White  informs  us,  that  before  they  dcpait,  for  foine 
wteks,  to  a bird,  they  forfake  houfes  and  chimneys, 
and  rooil  in  trees;  and  ufually  withdraw  about  the  be- 
ginning of  O&ober  ; though  fome  few  ftraggler*  may 
be  feen  at  times  till  the  firfl  week  in  November* 
Mr  Pennant  fays  that  for  a few  days  previous  to  their 
departure,  they  aficmhle  in  vaft  flocks  on  houfe-tops, 
churches,  and  trees,  from  whence  they  take  their 
flight  (a).  They  arc  fuppofed  to  take  up  their  win- 
ter quarters  in  Senegal  and  parts  adjacent ; and  feem 
to  poflefs  in  turn  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  be- 
ing known  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Kamtfchatka  to  India  and 
Japan  on  the  other.  They  arc  alfo  found  in  all  parts 
of  North  America,  migrating  north  and  fouth,  as  with 
us.  Kalm  fays,  that  in  America  they  build  in  houfes 
and  under  the  outfides  of  the  roofs ; alfo  on  the 
mountains,  in  fuch  parts  of  them  as  project  beyond  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  under  the  corners  of  perpendicular 
rocks. 

2.  The  tahitica,  or  Otaheitc  fwallow,  is  five  inches 
in  leugth  ; its  body  is  of  a brown-black  colour  with  a 
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(a)  See  Migration.-- Concerning  the  annual  difappearancc  of  thefe  birds,  however,  naturalifta  have  enter- 
tained different  opinions;  a detail  of  which,  as  the  fubjcdl  usurious,  and  would  form  too  long  a diguffion  in  this 
place,  is  referred  for  a feparate  article.  Sec  Swallow. 
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Hinuiio.  filming  bluifh  glofs,  the  bread  of  a fulvous  purple, 
the  abdomen  of  a footy  brown  ; the  bill,  tail,  and 
legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Otaheite.  See  Fig.  t. 

3.  The  cfculcnta,  or  edible  fwallow,  according  to 
Buffon,  is  lefs  than  the  wren,  and  only  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  The  bill  is  black  ; the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  arc  brown,  the  under  whitifh  ; the  tail  is 
forked,  and  each  feather  of  it  tipped  with  white  : the 
legs  are  brown.  See  Fig.  2. 

Mr  Latham  thinks,  that  the  fize  as  above  deferibed 
is  by  much  too  fmall,  as  Mr  Marfden  fays  that  the 
bird  14  appears  to  be  the  common  martin  44  and 
[fays  Mr  Latham)  we  are  much  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  at  lead  of  that  fize,  from  the  eggs  which  ac- 
company the  ned  now  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  which 
are  as  big  as  thofc  of  the  martin,  and  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. However,  we  cannot  difpute  the  point.”  The 
mod  curious  part  of  the  natural  hidory  of  this  bird 
confifts  in  the  ned,  which  is  compofcd  of  fuch  mate- 
rials as  render  it  not  only  edible,  but  one  of  the  great- 
ed  dainties  of  the  Afiatic  epicures. 

Thefeneds  (of  which  a particular  account  is  given 
under  the  article  Buoi-Ne/lt)  are  found  in  vad  num- 
bers in  certain  caverns,  in  various  ifles  in  the  Soolo 
Archipelago,  fituated  between  longitude  117  and  110, 
latitude  5 and  7 ; particularly  in  three  fmall  ides,  or 
rather  rocks  ; in  the  caverns  of  which  the  neds  arc 
found  fixed  to  the  (ides  in  adonithing  numbers.  They 
are  alio  found  in  amazing  quantities  on  a fmall  ifland 
called  Toe,  in  the  drails  of  Sunda  ; the  caverns  of 
which  arc  lined  with  the  neds  : but  nowhere  in  great- 
er abundance  than  about  Croce,  near  the  fouth  end  of 
Sumatra,  four  miles  up  a river  of  that  name.  But 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  above  places*:  for  they  are 
likewife  common  from  Java  to  Cochiuchina  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  point  of  Sumatra  well,  to  New 
Guinea  on  the  ead  ; where  the  fca  is  faid  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a vifeous  fubftancc  like  half-melted  glue,  which 
the  bird  is  fuppofed  cither  to  take  up  from  the  fuiface 
with  its  bill  during  flight,  or  to  pick  it  from  the  rocks 
when  left  there  by  the  waves. — Of  thefe  nclls,  it  is  faid 
the  Dutch  alone  export  from  Batavia  lOOO  pickles  { a) 
every  year,  which  arc  brought  from  the  ides  of  Co- 
chinchina,  and  thofc  lying  to  the  call  of  them.  It  is 
much  to  be  wondered,  that,  among  other  luxuries  im- 
ported by  us  from  the  ead,  the  ufeof  thele  neds  (hould 
not  have  found  a way  to  our  tables  ; as  being  yet  fo 
fcarce  in  England  as  to  be  kept  as  rarities  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  collectors.  The  bird  itfelf  at  Sumatra  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Layonglayong. 

4.  The  borbonica,  or  wheat  fwallow,  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  fwift : the  plumage  above  is  black  ifh 
brown  ; beneath  grey,  marked  with  longitudinal  brown 
fpots  : the  tail  is  even  at  the  end  : the  bill  and  legs  are 
black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Idc  of  France  ; fre- 
quenting places  fown  with  wheat,  and  glades  of  woods; 
affecting  elevated  lituationa,  and  frequently  feen  perch- 
ed on  trees  and  Hones.  It  follows  herds  of  cattle  fot 
the  fake  of  the  flies  which  furround  them  ; and  is  fre- 
quently feen  in  the  wake  of  (hips  in  great  numbers,  in 
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the  road  near  the  ifle,  no  doubt  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
It  is  often  obfenred  of  evenings  about  the  clefts  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  faid  to  pafs  the  night ; and 
where  it  makes  its  ned,  which  is  compofcd  of  draw 
and  feathers.  It  lays  two  eggs,  of  a grey  colour 
dotted  with  brown. 

5.  The  francica,  or  grey-rumped  fwallow,  is  in  length 
four  inches  and  a quarter ; having  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  blackifh,  the  rump  and  under  parts  whitifli  or 
grey.  This  fpecics  alfo  inhabits  the  Ifle  of  France,  but 
not  in  great  numbers;  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  frefli  waters.  It  flics  fwift ; and  is 
feldom  obferved  to  perch.  It  is  fuppofed  to  red  in  the 
woods  at  night,  being  feen  about  the  (kilts  of  them  to- 
wards evening.  It  is  generally  very  lean,  and  not  good 
food. 

6.  The  urbica,  or  martin,  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
chimney- fwallow,  and  its  tail  much  lefs  forked.  The 
head  and  upper- part  of  the  body,  except  the  rump,  is 
black  glodcd  with  blue : the  bread,  belly,  and  rump, 
arc  white  : the  feet  are  covered  with  a (hort  white 
down.  This  is  the  fecond  of  the  fwallow- kind  that  ap- 
pears in  our  country  ; and  of  its  manners  and  economy 
we  have  the  following  curious  account  in  the  Rev. 
Mr  White’s  Natural  Hidory  of  Selbome.  44  They  be- 
gin to  appear  about  the  16th  of  April;  and  for  fome 
time  they  in  gencial  pay  no  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of 
nidification  ; they  play  and  fport  about,  either  to  re- 
cruit from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  if  they  do  mi- 
grate at  all  ; or  elfe  that  their  blood  may  recover  its 
true  tone  and  texture  after  it  has  been  fo  long  benumb- 
ed by  the  feverities  of  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  if  the  Weather  be  fine,  the  martin  begins  to  think 
in  earned  of  providing  a manfioo  for  its  family.  The 
crud  or  (hell  of  this  ned  feems  to  be  formed  of  fuch  dirt 
or  loam  as  comes  mod  readily  to  hand,  and  is  tempered 
and  wrought  together  with  little  bits  of  broken  draws 
to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious.  As  this  bird  often 
builds  againd  a perpendicular  wall  without  any  proje&- 
ing  ledge  under,  it  requires  its  utmod  efforts  to  get 
the  fird  foundation  firmly  fixed,  fo  that  it  may  fafely 
Carry  the  fuperflrurture.  On  this  occafion  the  bird  not 
only  clings  with  its  daws,  but  partly  fupports  itfelf  by 
ftrongly  inclining  its  tail  avaind  the  wall,  making  that 
a fulcrum  ; and  thus  deadied,  it  works  and  plaflers  the 
materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  done.  But  then, 
that  this  work  may  not,  while  it  is  foft  and  green,  pull 
itfelf  down  by  its  own  weight,  the  provident  architect 
has  prudence  and  forbearance  enough  not  to  advance 
her  work  too  fait  ; but  by  building  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  dedicating  the  red  of  the  day  to  food  and 
amuferm-nt,  gives  it  fuiBcicnt  time  to  dry  and  harden. 
About  half  an  inch  feems  to  be  a fufficicnt  layer  for  a 
day.  Thus  careful  workmen,  when  they  build  mud- 
walls  (informed  at  fird  perhaps  by  this  little  bird)  raife 
but  a moderate  layer  at  a time,  and  then  defid  ; led  the 
work  (hould  become  top-heavy,  and  fo  be  ruined  by  its 
own  weight.  By  this  method  in  about  10  or  12  days 
is  formed  an  hcmifpheric  tied,  with  a fmall  aperture  to- 
wards the  top,  flrong,  compart,  and  warm  ; and  per- 
fectly fitted  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
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(n)  The  pickle,  or  pekul,  is  about  1 25  pounds ; or,  as  Dampicr  fays,  300  pickles  are  equal  to  39^  pounds 
Edglifli  weight.— See  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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HirunJo.  cJ.  But  then  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
**■  * — houfe-fparrow,  as  foon  an  the  (hell  is  fiaiftied,  to  feize 
on  it  as  its  own,  to  cje&  the  owner,  and  to  line  it  after 
its  own  manner.  Alter  fo  much  labour  is  bellowed  in 
ere&ing  a mnnfion,  aH  nature  feldom  works  in  rain, 
martins  will  breed  on  for  federal  years  together  in  the 
fame  neft,  where  it  happens  to  be  will  (bettered  and  fe- 
cure  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  Ihcll  or 
Cruft  of  the  neft  is  a fort  of  ruftic  work,  full  of  knobs 
aad  protuberances  on  the  out  fide  : nor  is  the  infidc  of 
thofc  that  I have  examined  fmoothed  with  any  exacl- 
net's  at  all  t but  is  rendered  foft  and  warm,  and  fit  for 
incubation,  by  a lining  of  fmall  draws,  gralTes,  and  fea- 
thers j and  fometime*  by  a bed  of  mofs  interwoven  with 
wool.  In  this  neft  they  tread  or  engender,  frequently 
during  the  time  of  building  ; and  the  hen  lays  from 
three  to  five  white  eggs.  At  firft,  when  the  young  arc 
hatched,  and  are  in  a naked  and  hclplcfs  condition,  the 
parent  biids,  with  tender  afiiduity,  carry  out  what  comes 
away  fiom  their  young.  Was  it  not  for  this  affection- 
ate cleanlincfs,  the  Drillings  would  foon  be  burnt  tip 
and  deftroyed  in  fo  deep  and  hollow  a neft  by  their  own 
V caullic  excrement.  In  the  quadruped  creation  the  fame 

neat  precaution  is  made  ufc  of,  particularly  among  dogs 
and  cats,  where  the  dams  lick  away  what  proceeds  from 
their  young.  But  in  birds  there  feems  to  be  a parti- 
cular  provision,  that  the  dung  of  neftlings  is  enveloped 
in  a tough  kind  of  jelly,  and  therefore  is  the  eaficr  con- 
veyed off  without  foiling  or  daubing.  Yet,  as  na- 
ture is  cleanly  in  all  her  ways,  the  young  perform  this 
office  for  thcmfclvrs  in  a little  time,  by  thrufting  their 
tails  out  at  the  aperture  of  their  neft.  As  the  young 
of  fmall  birds  prefently  arrive  at  their  ►>«*«*,  or  *4  full 
growth,”  they  foon  become  impatient  of  confinement, 
and  fit  all  day  with  their  heads  out  at  the  orifice,  where 
the  dams,  by  clinging  to  the  neft,  fupply  them  with 
food  from  morning  to  night.  I*or  a time  the  young 
arc  fed  on  the  wing  by  their  parents  ; but  the  feat  is 
done  by  fo  quick  and  aim  oft  imperceptible  a flight,  that 
a perfon  mull  have  attended  very  cxaftly  to  their  mo- 
tions, before  he  would  be  able  to  perceive  it.  As  foon 
as  the  young  are  able  to  fhift  fur  themfclves,  the  dams 
immediately  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  bufmefs  of  a 
fecond  brood  : while  the  firft  flight,  fhaken  off  and  re- 
jected by  their  nurfes,  congregate  in  great  flocks,  and 
are  the  birds  that  are  ften  clustering  and  hovering  on 
funny  mornings  and  evenings  round  towers  and  fleeplcs, 
and  on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houfes-  Theft  con- 
gregating* ufually  begin  to  take  place  about  the  firft 
week  in  Aoguft  ; and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
by  that  time  the  firft  flight  is  pretty  well  over.  The 
young  of  this  fpecics  do  not  quit  their  abodes  all  toge- 
ther ; but  the  more  forward  birds  get  abroad  fume  days 
before  the  reft.  Thcfc  approaching  the  eaves  of  build- 
ings, and  playing  about  before  them,  make  people  think 
that  fcveral  old  ones  attend  one  neft.  They  arc  often 
capricious  in  fixing  on  a netting- place,  beginning  many 
edifices,  and  leaving  them  unfinifhed  ; but  when  once  a 
neft  Is  completed  in  a fheltetcd  place,  it  ferves  for  feve- 
ral  fcafons.  Thofc  which  breed  in  a ready  finifhed 
lroufc,  get  tbe  ftart  in  hatching  of  thofc  that  build  new 
by  io  days  or  a fortnight.  Thcfc  induftrious  artificers 
are  at  their  labours  in  the  long  days  before  four  in  the 
morning  : when  they  fix  their  materials,  they  platter  them 
on  with  their  chins,  moving  their  heads  with  a quick  vi- 


bratory motion. — They  dip  and  wafh  as  they  fly  feme-  HirnaJ*. 
times  in  very  hot  weather,  but  not  fo  frequently  as 
fwallowi.  Martins  love  to  frequent  towns,  cfpecially 
if  there  arc  great  lakes  and  riven  at  hand.  They  are 
by  far  the  leail  agile  of  the  Britifh  hirundines ; their 
wings  and  tails  are  fliort,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
capable  of  fuch  furprifing  turns,  and  quick  and  glancing 
evolutions  as  the  f wallow.  Accordingly,  they  make 
ufe  of  a placid  eafy  motion,  in  a middle  region  of  the 
air,  feldom  mounting  to  any  great  height,  and  never 
fweeping  long  together  over  the  furface  of  the  ground 
or  water.  They  do  not  wander  far  for  food  ; but  af- 
left  (heltcrcd  dill  riels,  over  feme  lake,  or  under  feme 
lunging  wood,  or  in  feme  hollow  vale,  efpecially  in 
windy  weather.  They  breed  the  latcfl  of  all  the  (wal- 
low kind  : in  1772  they  had  neftlings  on  to  Octo- 
ber the  2 1 ft,  and  are  never  without  unfledged  young  as 
late  as  Michaelmas. — As  the  fummer  declines,  the  con- 
gregating flocks  increafc  in  numbers  daily,  by  the  con- 
ft  ant  arccflion  of  the  fecond  broods ; till  at  (all  they 
fwarm  in  myriads  upon  myriads  round  the  villafccs  on 
the  Thames,  darkening  the  face  of  the  fley  as  thev  fre- 
quent the  aits  of  that  river,  where  they  rood.  They 
retire,  the  bulk  of  them  I mein,  in  vafl  flocks  together 
about  the  beginning  of  October : but  have  appeared  of 
late  years  in  a conlideraMe  flight  in  this  neighbourhood, 
for  one  day  or  two  as  late  as  November  the  yd  arid  6th, 
after  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  gone  for  more 
than  a fortnight.  They  therefore  withdraw  with  us 
the  latcft  of  any  fpecie*.  Unlcft  thcfc  birds  are  very 
(hort  lived  indeed,  or  unlcfs  they  do  not  return  to  the 
diftrift  where  they  are  bred,  they  muft  undergo  vaft  de- 
viations feme  how,  and  feme  where  ; for  the  birds 
that  return  yearly  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the 
birds  that  retire.'1 

7.  The  rufa,  or  rufous  beliied  fwallow,  is  of  the 
fame  fire  with  the  former  ; and  has  the  upper  part*  of 
the  body  of  a gloffy  black  ; the  und.*r  rufous,  growing 
paler  towards  the  vent  : the  forehead  is  whitifh  ; and 
the  bill  and  legs  are  duftcy.  Thcfc  arc  found  at  Cayenne, 
and  not  unfrrqorntly  as  far  north  asNew-Yotk.  They 
build  in  houfes,  without  any  mixture  of  mud  ; fabri- 
cating the  neft  with  mofs,  dried  plants,  and  (hort  bits 
of  flicks,  all  united  with  a fort  of  gum,  fo  as  fcarcc 
to  be  broken,  and  lined  with  feathers  ; fufpending  it 
from  the  beams  and  rafters,  fide*  of  walls,  and  caves 
of  houfes.  It  is  femetimes  a foot  am!  a half  in  length  j 
and  is  fixed  by  one  of  its  fidei,  the  opening  being 
made  near  the  bottom.  The  female  lays  four  or  five 
eggs;  and  the  young  go  out  as  foon  as  their  wings 
will  fupport  them. 

8.  The  riparia,  fand  martin,  or  (bore-bird,  is  4]th 
inches  in  length,  with  the  whole  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a moufc- colour,  the  throat  and  under 
parts  white,  the  bill  and  legs  blackifli.  It  is  common 
about  the  bankj  of  rivers  and  fand  pits,  where  it  tere- 
brates  a round  and  regular  hole  in  the  fand  or  earth, 
which  it  fcrpentinc,  horizontal,  and  about  two  feet 
deep.  At  the  inner  end  of  this  burrow  does  the  bird 
depofit,  in  a good  degree  of  fafety,  her  rude  neft, 
confiding  of  fine  grades  and  feathers,  ufually  goofe- 
fcathers,  very  inartificially  laid  together.  «♦  Though 
at  firft  (fays  Mr  White)  one  would  be  difinclincd  to 
believe  that  this  weak  bird,  with  her  feft  and  tender 
bill  aad  claws,  (hould  ever  be  able  to  bore  the  ftub- 
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HIrcnda.  born  find -bank  without  entirely  difabliog  herfelf ; yet 
» with  thefe  feeble  inftruments  have  I feen  a pair  of  them 
make  great  difpatch  ; and  could  remark  how  much 
they  had  fcoopcd  that  day  by  the  frefli  fand  which  ran 
down  the  hank*  and  was  of  a different  colour  from 
that  which  lay  loefe  and  bleached  in  the  fun.  In  what 
fpecc  of  time  thefe  little  artifts  are  able  to  mine  and 
finifh  thefe  cavities  1 have  never  been  able  to  difeover: 
but  it  would  be  a matter  worthy  of  observation,  where 
it  falls  in  the  way  of  any  naturalift  to  make  his  re- 
marks. This  I have  often  taken  notice  of,  that  feve- 
ral  holts  of  different  depths  arc  left  unfinifticd  at  the 
end  of  fummer.  To  imagine  that  thefe  beginnings 
Were  intentionally  made  in  order  to  be  in  the  greater 
forwardnefs  for  next  fpring,  is  allowing  perhaps  too 
much  forefight  and  rrtitm  prudmiia  to  a Ample  bird. 
May  not  the  caufcof  thefe  luitlr*  being  left  unfinifhed 
arife  from  their  meeting  in  thofe  places  with  flrata  too 
hard),  hard,  and  folid,  for  their  purpofe,  which  they 
rclinquiih,  and  goto  a frefh  fpot  that  works  more  free- 
ly ? Ot  may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with  a foil 
as  much  too  loofe  and  mouldering,  liable  to  flounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  labours  ? 
One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  lome  years,  the 
old  holts  are  forfaken  and  new  ones  boicd  ; perhaps 
bcchufe  the  old  habitations  grow  foul  and  fetid  from 
long  ufc,  or  bccaufc  they  may  fo  abound  with  fleas  as 
to  become  untenantable.  This  fpecics  of  fwallow 
moreover  is  ftrangcly  annoyed  with  fleas  : and  we  have 
feen  fleas,  bed- fleas  (fuhx  irritant),  1 warming  at  the 
mouths  of  thefe  holes,  hkc  bees  on  the  Itools  of  their 
hive*.  * * 

The  fand -martin  arrives  much  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  fwallow  ; and  lavs,  as  fhc  does,  from  four  to 
fix  white  eggs.  But  as  this  fpecics  is  crypiogame,  carry- 
ing on  the  bufinefs  of  nidification,  incubation,  and  the 
iupport  of  its  young  in  the  dark,  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  afeertain  the  time  of  breeding,  were  it  not  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  broods,  which  appear  much  about 
the  time,  or  rather  fomewhat  earlier  than  thofe  of  the 
fwallow.  The  nc filings  are  fupported  in  common,  like 
thofe  of  their  congeners,  with  gnats  and  other  finall 
infefls ; and  forrutijjies  they  are  fed  wirh  Ubcliu U (dra- 
gon flics)  almoft  as  long  as  themfelves.  This  hirundo 
is  faid  to  lay  only  once  in  a year,  and  to  produce 
its  young  more  early  than  the  reft  of  its  tribe  : though 
from  this  lall  circumftance  it  would  feem  probable  that 
they  breed  at  kail  a fecond  time  like  the  houfe-martin 
and  fwallow.  It  docs  not  always  take  pains  to  make 
an  hole  for  a neft  ; frequently  laying  in  qpvirics  of 
quarries,  and  in  hollows  of  trees,  where  it  is  convenient. 
When  they  happen  to  breed  rear  hedges  and  enclofures, 
they  are  often  difpoflefled  of  their  breeding  holes  by  the 
houfe-fparrow,  which  is  on  the  fame  account  a fell 
•dverfary  to  houfe-martina.  Thefe  hirvrJines  are  no 
fongftert,  but  rather  mute,  making  only  a little  harih* 
noife  wher.  a per  fon  approaches  their  neft*.  They  ferm 
not  to  be  of  a fuc table  turn,  never  with  us  congrega- 
ting with  their  congeners  in  the  autumn.  They  have 
a peculiar  manner  of  flying  ; flitting  about  with  odd 
jerks  and  vacillations,  net  unlike  the  motions  cf  a 
butterfly.  Doubt lefs  the  flight  of  all  hiruntBnet  is  in- 
fluenced by  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fort  of  infc&s 
w hich  fumilh  their  food.  Hence  (fays  Mr  White)  it 
would  be  worth  inquiry  to  examine  what  particular 


genus  of  infe&s  affords  the  principal  food  of  each  Huron 
refpe&tve  fpecics  of  fwallow.  — r 

9.  The  montaoa,  or  crag- fwallow,  is  about  the  fixe 
of  the  martin,  and  in  its  upper  plumage  like  the 
fand  martin  ; the  under  part  of  the  body  is  rufous ; 
the  tail  is  fcarccly  forked  ; the  legs  are  covered  with 
grey  down  mixed  with  brown  ; the  bill  and  the  claws 
■re  black.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  the  rocks  and  crags 
about  Savoy  ; arriving  there  the  middle  of  April,  and 
departing  the  1 cth.  of  Auguft,  for  the  moft  part ; now 
and  then  forae  (hagglers  remain  to  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  Dauphinc  ; and  fpecimens  have  been 
received  from  Gibraltar. 

10.  The  purpurea,  or  purple  fwallow,  is  in  length 
feven  inches,  and  the  whole  body  is  of  a deep  violet, 
very  glofTy : the  quills  and  tail  arc  of  the  fame  colour, 
but  (lift  deeper,  and  the  laft  forked ; the  legs  and  claws 
arc  blackiih  } and  the  bill  is  black.  The  colour  of  the 
female  is  dufky  brown,  with  a flight  tinge  of  violet. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  fummer  in  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia ; coming  in  May,  and  retiring  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  common  people  are  very  fond  of 
them  ; and  make  little  conveniences  uf  boards  on  the 
oulfidts  of  their  houfes  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  like 
as  is  done  for  fparrows  in  England  ; being  deftrous  to 
keep  them  near,  as  they  arc  of  much  ufc  in  alarming 
the  poultry  of  the  approach  of  the  hawk  and  other 
birds  of  prey  ; not  only  (bricking  violently  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  enemies,  but  attacking  them  with 
all  the  efforts  of  our  martins  in  Europe.  See  fig.  4. 

11.  The  apus,  or  fwift,  is  a large  fpecies,  being 
near  eight  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  near 
eighteen  iachcs,  though  the  weight  of  the  bird 
is  only  one  ounce.  Their  feet  arc  fo  fmall,  that  the 
a&ion  of  walking  and  riling  from  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  s fo  that  nature  has  made  it  full 
amends,  by  furnifhing  it  U'ith  ample  means  for  an  eafy 
and  continual  flight.  It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any 
other  fwallow  ; its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and  that  at- 
tended with  a (hrill  fcream.  It  lefts  by  clinging 
a gain  ft  fomc  wall,  or  other  apt  body  } from  whence 
Klein  ftyles  this  fpecies  hirundo  muraria.  It  breeds 
under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  lleeples,  and  other 
lofty  buildings  { and  makes  its  neft  of  grades  and 
feathers.  The  feet  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a par- 
ticular ftrudure,  all  the  toes  (lauding  foreward : 
the  lead  confilts  of  only  one  bone  ; the  other*  of  an  c- 
qual  number,  vix,  two  each  $ iu  which  they  differ  from 
thofe  of  all  other  birds  : a conftrudtion,  however,  nicely 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  in  which  their  feetare  employed. 

The  fwift  is  a fummer  inhabitant  of  thefe  kingdom. 

It  comes  the  latcft,  and  departs  the  foonefl,  of  any  of 
the  tribe  ; not  always  flaying  to  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
and  often  not  arriving  before  the  beginning  of  May. 

A pair  of  thefe  birds  were  found  adhering  by  their 
claws,  and  in  a torpid  (late,  in  Feb.  1766,  under  the 
roof  of  Longnor  chapel,  Shropfhirc  j on  being  brought 
to  a fire,  they  revived,  and  moved  about  the  room. 

The  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  manuiodiata,  or  bird  of 
paradtfe  (fays  Mr  Pennant),  is,  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
fpecies,  in  great  meaftire  verified.  It  was  believed 
to  have  no  feet ; to  live  upon  the  celeftial  dew ; to 
float  perpetually  on  the  atmofphere  ; and  to  perform 
all  its  functions  in  that  element.  The  fwift  aclually 
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Hirtindo.  perform*  what  has  been  in  thefe  enlightened  times  dif- 
w _ proved  of  the  former,  except  the  (mall  time  it  take* 
in  fletpin^,  and  what  it  devotes  to  incubation  ; every 
other  a&ion  is  done  on  wing.  The  materials  of  its 
nelt  it  collcds  cither  as  they  are  carried  about  by  the 
winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  the  furface  in  its  fwcep- 
ing  flight.  Its  food  is  undeniably  the  infctls  that  All 
the  air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in  tranflent  Tips  from  the 
water’s  furface.  Even  its  amorous  rites  arc  performed 
on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have  attended  to  them  in 
a line  fummer’s  morning,  but  mull  have  feen  them 
make  their  aerial  courfes  at  a great  height,  encircling 
a certain  fpacc  with  an  cafy  Heady  motion.  On  a 
fudden  they  fall  into  each  others  embraces,  then  drop 
precipitate  with  a loud  Ihrick  for  numbers  of  yards. 
This  is  the  critical  conjuncture  ; aud  to  be  no  more 
wondered  at,  than  that  infc&s  (a  familiar  inltancc) 
fliould  difeharge  the  fame  duty  in  the  fame  element. 

The  fwift  is  a molt  alert  bird,  riling  very  early,  and 
retiring  to  rood  very  late ; and  js  on  the  wing  in  the 
height  of  fummer  at  lealt  fixteen  hours.  In  the  longed 
days  it  does  not  withdraw  to  red  till  a quarter  before 
nine  in  the  evening,  being  the  lated  of  all  day  birds. 
Juft  before  they  retire,  whole  groups  of  them  aflcrablc 
high  in  the  air,  and  fqueak,  and  Ihcot  about  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  But  this  bird  is  never  fo  much 
alive  as  in  fultry  thundery  weather,  when  it  cxprrfTes 
gTeat  alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers.  In  bot 
mornings  fcveral,  getting  together  in  little  parties, 
dalh  round  the  ftccples  and  churches,  fqueaking  as 
they  go  in  a very  clamorous  manner : thefe,  by  nice 
obfervers,  are  fuppofed  to  be  males  ferenading  their 
fitting  hens ; and  not  without  rtafon,  fince  they  fcl- 
dom  fqueak* till  they  come  clofc  to  the  walls  or  eaves, 
and  fince  thofc  within  utter  at  the  fame  time  a little 
inward  note  of  complacency.  When  the  hen  has  fat 
hard  all  day,  die  ru  flits  forth  juft  as  it  is  almoft  dark, 
and  ftretches  and  relieves  her  weary  limbs,  and  fnatchcs 
a fcanty  meal  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  returns  to 
her  duty  of  incubation.  Swifts,  when  wantonly  and 
cruelly  (hot  while  they  have  young,  difeover  a little  lump 
of  infects  in  their  mouths,  which  they  pouch  and  hold 
under  their  tongue.  In  general,  as  already  obferved,  they 
feed  in  a much  higher  diftrid  than  the  other  fpccica ; 
they  alfo  range  to  vad  distances ; fince  locomotion  is 
no  labour  to  them,  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  won* 
derful  powers  of  wing.  At  fome  certain  times  in  the 
fummer,  however,  they  have  been  obferved  hawking 
very  low  for  hours  together  over  pools  and  dreams  ; 
and  upon  inquiring  into  the  object  of  their  purfuit 
that  induced  them  to  defeend  fo  much  below*  their 
ufual  range,  it  has  been  found  that  they  were  taking 
pbrygant*,  rpbemer*,  and  IibelluU  ( cade w -flies,  may  flies, 
and  dragon-flies),  that  were  juil  emerged  out  of  their 
aurvlia  date.  It  appeared  then  no  longer  a wonder  that 
they  fliould  be  fo  willing  to  ftoop  for  a prey  that  af- 
forded them  fuch  plentiful  and  fucculcnt  nourifliment. 
— Swifts  fometiraes  purfuc  and  ftrike  at  hawk*  that 
come  in  their  way  ; but  not  with  that  vehemence  and 
fury  that  fw  allows  exprefeon  the  fame  occafion.  They 
are  out  all  day  long  in  wet  days,  feeding  about  and 
difregarding  dill  rain  : from  whence  two  things  may 
be  gathered  ; firft,  that  many  infers  abide  high  in 
the  air,  even  in  rain  ; and  next,  that  the  feathers  of 
thefe  bird*  mull  be  well  preened  to  refid  fo  much  wet. 


Windy  weather,  and  particularly  with  heavy  (bowers,  Hirund*. 
they  diflike  ; and  on  fuch  day*  withdraw,  and  arc  * 
fcarce  ever  feen. — There  is  a circumftance  rcfpecting 
the  colour  of  fw'ifts  (Mr  White  remarks),  which  feema 
not  to  be  unworthy  our  attention.  When  they  arrive 
in  the  fpring,  they  arc  all  over  of  a glofly  dark  foot- 
colour,  except  their  chins,  which  arc  white  ; but,  by 
being  all  day  long  in  the  fun  and  air,  they  become 
quite  weather-beaten  and  bleached  before  they  depart, 
and  yet  they  return  gloffy  again  in  the  fpring.  Now, 
if  they  purfuc  the  fun  into  lower  latitudes,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  in  order  to  enjoy  a perpetual  fummer,  why  do 
they  not  return  bleached  ? Do  they  not  rather  perhaps 
retire  to  rcil  for  a feafon,  and  at  that  juncture  moult 
and  change  their  feathers,  fince  all  other  birds  arc 
known  to  moult  foon  after  the  feafon  of  breeding? 

“ Swifts  (continues  our  author)  are  very  anoma- 
lous in  many  particulars,  diffcoting  from  all  their  con- 
geners not  only  in  the  number  of  their  young,  but  in 
breeding  once  in  a fummer ; whereas  all  the  oilier  Bri- 
tiih  hirundincs  breed  invariably  twice.  It  is  pad  all 
doubt  that  fwifts  can  breed  but  once,  fmcc  they  with- 
draw in  a (hort  time  after  the  flight  of  their  young, 
and  fome  time  before  their  congeners  bring  out  their 
fccond  broods.  We  may  here  remark,  that,  as  fwifu 
breed  but  once  in  a fummer,  and  only  two  at  a time, 
and  the  other  hirundincs  twice,  the  latter,  who  lay 
from  four  to  fix  eggs,  increafe  at  an  average  five  time# 
as  fail  as  the  former.  But  in  nothing  arc  fwifts  more 
lingular  than  in  their  early  retreat.  They  retire,  a* 
to  the  main  body  of  them,  by  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  - 
and  fometimes  a few  days  fooner  : and  every  flraggler 
invariably  withdraws  by  the  twentieth,  while  their  con- 
geners, all  of  them,  day  till  the  beginning  of  October; 
many  through  all  that  month,  and  fome  ixcafioually 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  This  early  retreat  is 
myderious  and  wonderful,  fince  that  time  is  often  the 
fwceted  feafon  in  the  year.  But,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, they  begin  to  retire  dill  earlier  in  the  mod 
fouthcrly  parts  of  Andalnfia,  where  they  cart  be  no  ways 
influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat  ; or,  as  one  might 
fuppofe,  defect  of  food.  Are  they  regulated  in  their 
motions  with  us  by  a failure  of  food,  or  by  a propen- 
sity to  moulting,  or  by  a difpofilion  to  red  after  fo 
rapid  a life,  or  by  what  ? This  is  one  of  thofc  inci- 
dents in  natural  ludory  that  not  only  baftlcs  our 
feardies,  but  almod  eludes  our  guefles  !** 

Swifts  never  perch  on  trees  or  roofs,  and  fo  never 
congregate  with  their  congeners.  They  arc  fcarlcfs 
while  haunting  their  netting  places,  and  arc  not  to  be 
feared  with  a gun  ; anJ  arc  often  beaten  down  with 
pules  and  cudgels  as  they  doop  to  go  under  the  eaves. 

Mr  White  informs  us,  that  having  untiled  part  of  & 
roof  over  the  nett  of  a fwift,  the  dam  notwithftand- 
ing  fat  iu  the  neft  ; fo  ilrongly  was  die  affected  by 
natural  »*«{>*•  for  her  brood,  which  the  fuppofed  to  be 
in  danger,  that,  rcgardlefs  of  her  own  fafety,  (he 
would  not  ttir,  but  lay  fullcnly  by  them,  permitting 
hctfclf  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Swifts  arc  much  infilled 
with  thofc  pells  to  the  genus  called  bippobafe, t btrun.lt - 
nit  { and  often  wriggle  and  fcratch  thcmfelves,  in  their 
flight,  to  get  rid  of  that  clinging  annoyance.  Aud 
young  ones,  over-run  with  thefe  iofefts,  are  fometimea 
found  under  their  netts,  fallen  to  the  ground  ; the 
number  of  vermin  icudcring  their  abode  infupport.ttilc. 

4 Swift*. 
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Hin»r*l*  Swifts  arc  no  fongfters,  and  have  only  one  harfh 
fc  "I  ■'  (creaming  note  ; yet  there  arc  cam  to  which  it  is  not 
difplcafing,  from  an  agreeable  aflbeiation  of  ideas,  fmre 
that  note  never  occurs  but  in  the  rood  lovely  fummer 
weather.  They  never  fettle  on  the  ground  but  through 
accident  ; neither  can  they  walk,  but  only  crawl ; but 
they  have  a ftrong  grafp  with  their  feet,  by  which 
they  cling  to  walls  a already  noticed.  The  it  bodies 
being  flat,  they  can  enter  a very  narrow  crevice ; and 
where  they  cannot  pafl  on  their  bellies  they  will  torn 
up  edgewife. — In  London  a party  of  fwifes  frequents 
the  tower,  playing  and  feeding  over  the  river  juft  he* 
low  the  bridge : others  haunt  feme  of  the  churches  of 
the  borough  next  the  fields  ; but  do  not  venture,  like 
the  houfe- martin,  into  the  clofe  crowded  part  of  the 
town.  The  Swedes  have  bellowed  a very  pertinent 
name  on  this  f wallow,  calling  it  ring  ftvala,  from  the 
perpetual  rings  or  circles  that  it  takes  round  the  fcenc 
of  its  nidification. — As  thefe  birds  arc  apt  to  catch  at 
every  thing  on  the  wing,  many  have  taken  them  by  a 
bait  of  a cockchafer  tied  to  a thread,  which  they  have 
fwallowed  as  freely  as  a fifh  theirs.  In  the  Iflc  .>f  Zant, 
the  boys  are  laid  to  get  on  an  elevated  place,  and 
merely  with  a hook  baited  with  a feather,  have  caught 
five  or  fix  dozen  of  them  in  a day.  Befides  our  iiland, 
the  fwift  is  known  to  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent ; and  has  alfo  been  noticed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Corolin j in  North  America. 
Hence,  moll  likely,  a general  inhabitant  of  both  the 
old  and  new  continents. 

12.  The  ambrofiaca,  or  ambergris  fwallow,  is  about 
the  fire  of  a wren,  with  grey  plumage  and  a very 
forked  tail ; the  bill  is  blackiih,  and  the  legs  arc  brown. 
It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  is  faid  to  fmcll  very  ftrong  of 
ambergris. 

13.  The  pelafgia,  or  aculeated  fwallow,  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  our  chimney-fwallow : its  plumage  is  brown, 
but  at  the  throat  whitilh,  and  all  the  tail-feathers  arc 
terminated  by  a bare  pointed  lhaft.  It  inhabits  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  in  the  fummer  time,  and  builds  in 
chimneys.  See  fig.  3. 

14.  The  melba,  or  white-bellied  fwift,  is  in  length 
84  inches,  and  weighs  two  ounces  five  drams  : the 
bill  is  half  an  inch,  fomewhat  bent,  and  black  : the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a gTcy  brown;  the  wings 
and  tail  deepeft,  with  a glofs  of  red  and  green  in. fume 
lights  : the  throat,  bread,  and  belly,  are  white  ; on  the 
neck  is  a collar  of  grey  brown,  mixed  with  blackilh  : 
the  fides  are  dulky,  and  white  mixed;  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  the  fame  as  the  back  : the 
kgs  are  fleftr -coloured,  and  covered  with  feathers  on  the 
fore  part  and  infide  : all  the  toes  arc  placed  forward, 
as  in  our  fwift.  Thin  bird  inhabits  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain  ; building  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  It 
is  found  alfo  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  in  Savoy, 
the  iile  of  Malta,  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  It  comes  into  Savoy  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  frequents  the  ponds  and -mar flics  for  13  or 
20  days;  after  which  it  retires  to  the  mountainous 
parts  to  breed.  It  flies  higher  than  our  fwift;  but 
feeds  on  the  fame  food,  and  os  flefli  is  accounted  a 
delicate  morfel.  This  fpecu  not  numerous.  Sco- 
poli  fays  it  builds  on  the  fomimt  oi  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol. 

15.  The  caycnncnfis,  or  white  coloured  fwallow,  is 


about  the  fize  of  the  martin  : the  head  and  bill  are  Hirundo* 
black ; the  chin  and  throat  white,  palling  from  the  1 v * 
lail  in  a narrow  collar  round  the  neck  : between  the 
bill  and  eye  is  a Artak  of  white,  which  forks  off  into  two; 
one  parting  a little  above  and  the  other  a little  way  be- 
neath the  eye  : the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with  a 
glofs  of  violet ; but  the  greater  coverts,  neareft  the  body, 
are  brown,  edged  with  white : the  quills  and  tail  are 
black;  the  laft  forked  ; the  legs  arc  black  ; and  all  the 
four  toes  placed  before  as  :n  our  fwift,  and  covered  with 
feathers  to  the  claws. — This  bird  makes  its  neft  in  the 
boufes  at  Cayenne.  It  is  of  a large  fi/.e,  in  (hape  of 
a truncated  cone  ; five  inches  one  way  by  three  the 
other,  aud  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  compofed  of 
the  down  of  dogs-banc,  well  wove  together  ; the  ca« 
vity  divided  obliquely  about  the  middle,  lengthways, 
by  a partition,  which  fpreads  itfclf  over  that  part  of 
the  neft  where  the  eggs  lie,  which  is  pretty  near  the 
bafe  ; a fmall  parcel  of  the  fame  foft  down,  forming 
a kind  of  plug,  is  placed  over  the  top,  ferving  to  keep 
the  young  brood  from  the  impreflion  of  the  air ; from, 
which  we  may  fuppolc  them  to  be  very  tender. 

16.  The  erythrocephala,  or  red-headed  fwallow, 
has  a red  head,  with  a ihort  flat  dulky  bill : the  back 
is  dulky,  the  feathers  edged  with  white  : the  under 
parts  of  the  body  arc  wliitc,  the  tail  coverts  pale  brown : 
the  wings  are  b>th  dulky  ; as  is  alfo  the  tail,  which 
is  a little  forked.  It  inhabits  India  ; and  is  only  the 
fize  of  a fmall  humming-bird. 

17.  The  nigra,  or  black  fwallow,  meafurcs  near  fix 
inches  in  length  : the  colour  of  the  bird  is  wholly 
blrck.  aud  the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  St  Domingo 
aud  Cayenne  ; but  is  not  numerous.  It  is  ofteu  fecit 
to  perch  err  dead  trees;  and  only  inhabits  dry  favanoas 
inland.  It  fcoops  out  a hole  in  the  earth,  half  a foot 
in  length,  the  mouth  of  it  very  fmall,  fo  as  juft  to  per- 
mit entrance : in  this  cavity  it  conftru&s  the  neft  and 
rears  the  young. 

18.  The  dominiccnfli,  or  St  Domingo  fwallow,  is 
7 inches  in  length,  and  wholly  black,  with  the  glofs 
of  polilhed  ft  eel,  except  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts, 
which  are  white : the  tail  is  very  little  forked  : the 
kgs,  bill,  and  claws  are  brbwn.  It  inhabits  St  Do- 
mingo, and  other  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  in  May, 

June,  aud  July ; aud  is  faid  to  imitate  a lark  in  its 

To  this  article  we  may  not  improperly  fubjoin  the 
following  paper  (from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine)  on 
the  utility  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  fwallows,  fwifts, 
and  martins.  M The  advantages  that  accrue  to  man, 
from  the  docility  with  which  the  domefticatcd  animals 
accommodate  thcmfclvra  to  his  ufes,  are  obvious.  But 
there  arc  others,  who  attend  on  him  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, whole  beneficial  exertions  arc  little  known  or 
obferved.  Among  thefe  I (hall  at  prefent  only  no- 
tice the  family  of  fwallows  ( hiruruGntj ) ; of  the  four 
kinds  of  which  bird  found  in  our  ifland  three  at- 
tach themfelves  to  his  dwelling,  as  if  peculiarly  folici- 
tous  for  his  welfare.  This  connexion  feems  f«  reci- 
procal, that  where  men  do  not  inhabit,  few  fwallows 
can  find  proper  conveniences  for  their  fummer- refi- 
dences  ; and  as  their  food  confiftv  wholty  of  infefts, 
the  moil  diligent  inquirer  hath  not  been  able  to  di£> 
cover  that  they  injure  in  the  flighted  degree  the  pro- 
duction* of  the  field  or  garden  ; a circumllance  nearly 
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•Birurdo.  Angular  to  thefe  biids.  The  charge  which  Virgil, 
*"  » copying  the  Grecian  writer*,  bringb  againft  them,  of 
killing  bees,  is  in  this  country  groundtefs,  and  1 ap- 
prehend it  to  be  fo  in  every  other : 

* Abfint 

■ - Mcropcfque  a’urque  volucrn, 

£t  tnanibut  I'rocnc  pc&u»  cruentt*; 

Otutni  r-ani  lafe  v*liant,  ipiafquc  vuUuU  t 
Ore  ferum,  dukem  nidi*  imaiiubu.  cfcacn.” 

C'«rj./.  4.  V.  *3. 

Tor  the  mouths  of  the  fwallow  tribe  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  catch  Hinging  infc&s  with  impunity.  The 
birds  who  prey  on  bees  have  a long  extended  bill  Con- 
ftruilcd  fur  that  purpofe,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  fwallow. 

**  By  the  myriads  of  infects  which  every  Angle  brood 
of  (wallows  deftroys  in  the  courfc  of  a fummer,  they 
defend  us  in  a great  meafure  from  the  perfonal  and 
domeflic  annoyance  of  flies  and  gnats ; and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  confcqucnce,  they  keep  duwn  the  num- 
l>crs  of  our  minute  enemies,  who,  cither  in  the  grub 
or  winged  Hate,  would  otherwift  render  the  labours 
of  the  hufhaudman  fruitless.  Since  then  l wallows  are 
guardians  of  our  corn,  they  fhould  every  where  be  pro- 
tected by  the  fame  popular  veneration  which  in  Egypt 
defend*  the  lhis  and  the  (fork  in  Holland.  We  more 
frequently  hear  of  unproductive  harvelU  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  this  country  ; and  it  is  well  know  n that 
(wallow*  arc  caught  and  fold  as  food  in  the  market*  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  When  this  practice  has 
been  very  general  and  fucccfsfu),  I have  little  doubt 
that  it  hath  at  times  contributed  to  the  fcarcity  of 
corn.  In  England  we  are  not  driven  to  fuch  refuurccs 
to  furnifh  our  tablet.  But  what  apology  can  be  made 
for  thofc,  and  many  there  are,  whofc  education  and 
tank  fhould  have  taught  them  more  innocent  amufe- 
inents,  who  wantonly  murder  fwallows,  under  the  idle 
pretence  of  improving  their  fkill  in  fhouiing  game  ? 
Setting  afide  the  cruelly  of  (larving  whole  nclts  of 
young  by  killing  the  dam  ; they  who  follow  this  bar- 
barous diverfion  would  do  well  to  reflect,  that  by  every 
fwallow  they  kill,  they  aflifl  blafU,  mildews,  and  ver- 
min, in  caufmg  a fcarcity  of  bread.  Every  lord  of  a 
manor  fhould  retrain  his  game- keeper  from  this  exe- 
crable pra&icc  ; nor  fhould  he  permit  any  perfon  to 
fpoit  -on  his  lands  who  does  not  refrain  from  it.  Fur 
tny  part,  I am  not  afhamed  to  own  that  1 have  tempt- 
ed martins  to  build  around  my  houfc,  by  fixing  eTcal- 
.lop  fhells,  in  places  convenient  for  their  pendant  beds 
and  procrcant  cradles  ; and  have  been  pleafed  to  ob- 
ierve  with  what  caution  the  little  architect  raifed  a 
buttrefs  under  each  fhcll  before  he  ventured  to  form 
his  neft  on  it. 

44  What  has  induced  me  to  fend  you  thefe  flri&urea 
at  this  time,  arc  the  accounts  of  the  ravages  commit- 
ted on  the  cultivation  of  corn  in  the  United  States  of 


thofc  who  have  turned  their  minds  to  inquiries  of  this  Htnmds 
fort.  (j 

**  Might  I not  here  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  *ni*. 

refearchcs  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  when  we  fee  * i 

flatefmen,  as  in  the  prcfenl  in  fiance,  making  folcmn 
applications  to  thofc  who  arc  fludious  of  nature,  re- 
quiring their  dirc&iou  how  to  avoid  the  calamity  ap- 
prehended from  a fly  ? And  may  we  not  then  add,  that 
the  minuted  obfervauons  of  this  kind  are  only  deemed 
trivial  by  the  indolent  and  uninformed  ? 

“ 1 recollect  but  a Angle  complaint  againft  the  fwal- 
low, and  that  is  made  by  Anacicon,  Od.  t 2.  who  bit- 
terly reproaches  this  bird  for  diilurbing  him  by  its  twit- 
tering while  he  was  dozing  away  the  intoxication  of 
the  preceding  night.  Yet,  haJ  the  poet  been  tempe- 
rate, like  Milton,  he  would  with  plcafure  have  arifea 
from  his  bed  at  the  charm  of  earliell  bird*. 

41  With  what  joy  the  Grecians  welcomed  the  re- 
turn of  the  fwalluw,  appears  by  the  very  ancient  carol 
preferred  by  Athcnxu*;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tranfhtion  : — 

The  fwalkw  7 the  fwallow  ' (he  does  with  her  bring 
Soft  fealoos  and  all  the  delight*  of  the  fpring  : 

The  fwa  Jow  ! the  fwalhiw  ! we*re  fnre  we  are  right, 

For  her  back  is  all  Mack,  and  her  belly  ail  white. 

From  your  ftorr&,  yt  jtootl  hoaft wives,  produce,  if  you  pteafe, 
l.ump»  of  fijr*.  j-g*  of  wine,  and  fume  wheat  and  fome  chcclc. 

With  fame  mn  eggs  the  fwa'fow  will  well  be  content. 

Muft  we  $\j  th«sj,  ur  fbail  we  have  »ny  tiling  fent  ? 

We  w'i  | not  allow  you  to  do  as  y ou  choofe, 

To  give  or  give  not,  to  Comply  or  refute ; 

But  will  rc-uinly  take  from  its  hinge*  the  door,  ^ 

Or  bear  off  lie  co^  d dacuc  a>  the  At»  on  the  fluor;  y 
She  is  little  and  tight;  we  can  manage  her  hire.  ) 

Open,  open  the  door  to  the  fwallow— fir  we 
Arc  playful  young  children,  not  men — you  may  fee* 

HISPA,  in  zoology  ; a genus  of  infers  belonging 
to  the  eolenptera  order,  the  rhara&ers  of  which  ate 
thefe:  The  antennx  are  fu  A form,  growing  gradually  pitfC 
larger  from  each  extremity  towards  the  middle;  and  CCXXXV. 
arc  fituated  between  the  eyes : the  thorax  and  elytra  are 
covered  with  protuberances  or  fpiacs.  The  larva  of 
this  infc&  fccins  to  be  yet  wholly  unknown.  There 
are  but  two  fpcclcs  of  the  perfect  animal  met  with  in 
Europe  ; one  of  which,  the  atra,  is  found  in  Britain,  and 
is  all  over  of  a deep  unpolifhed  black,  and  has  the  up- 
per part  of  its  body  entirely  covered  with  long  and  ftrong 
(pines,  which  render  it  briftly  like  the  fhcll  of  a chef- 
nut.  There  is  even  a fpine  at  the  cafe  of  the  antennx; 
the  thorax  has  a row  fet  tranfverfely,  which  are  forked; 
and  the  elytra  arc  furnilhed  with  a very  great  number 
that  are  Angle.  Its  being  thus  covered  with  (pines, 
makes  it  relcmble  a hedge-hog  in  miniature,  It  is  ra- 
ther hard  to  catch,  letting  itfcTf  fall  down  on  the  ground 
as  foon  as  approached,  it  bears  its  antennx  upright 
before  it. 

HISPALIS  a town  of  Bxtica,  in  the  Farther 


North  America,  by  an  infed  called  the  Heffian  Fly . Spain  ; an  ancient  mart  or  trading  town  on  the  Bxtis, 
(See  the  article  Httujs-Fly.)  Mow  far  there  is  dan-  navigable  quite  up  to  it  for  (hips  of  burthen,  and  thence 
gcr  of  this  dcfulating  feourge  being  imported  into  this  to  Corduba  for  river  barges.  Called  Cohnia  Rtnulen- 
country  by  the  admifiion  of  American  wheat,  I muft  Jis.  It  lias  alio  a conventus  juridicus,  a court  of  juflicc* 
leave  to  abler  cntomologifts  to  decide.  But  that  this  or  aflizes,  (Pliny).  Now  called  Seville.  W.  Long.  6°. 
deftru&i ve  infetl  fhould,  as  hath  lately  been  afTerttd,  N.  Lat.  37. 

totally  difappear  in  one  feafon,  after  having  for  a num-  HlSPANIA,  called  He/perta  Ultima,  (Horace), 
ber  of  years  fucceflively  laid  waftc  wide  extended  dif-  bccaufc  the  weftmoft  part  of  Europe  ; alfo  Ibtria,  from 
trifis,  is  a pkxQomenoa  hardly  to  be  affected  to  by  the  river  Iberus.  Its  name  Hfpania , or  Scania, 

6 (Greek), 
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HHfuiifb-  (Greek),  is  of  Phoenician  original,  from  its  great  nua* 
ber  of  rabbits  : the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  feveral  co- 
lonies on  the  coaft  calling  it  Spanjah  from  thefc  ani- 
mals. It  has  the  Tea  on  every  fide,  except  on  that  next 
to  Gaul,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Romans  at  firft  divided  it  into  the  Farther  and 
Hither  Spain,  under  two  praetors.  in  that  (late  it 
continued  down  to  Adguilus  ; who  divided  the  Farther 
Spain  into  Dxlica,  which  he  left  to  the  people  to  be 
governed  by  a pro  conful ; and  into  Lulitama,  which 
he  added  to  his  own  provinces ; calling  the  Hither 
Spain  T arras  onerjit  - Hifpania  was  a country  celebra- 

ted for  its  fertility,  of  which  it  has  greatly  fallen 
ftrirt  in  modern  times.  The  people  were  of  a war- 
like turn,  (Strabo)  j and  their  bodies  being  form- 
ed for  lurdthips  and  labour,  they  ever  preferred  war  to 
peace,  and  were  remarkably  prodigal  of  life  (Jullin, 
Sil.  It  aliens ).  Spain  produced  fcvcrnl  great  men,  both 
in  a literary  and  a political  capacity.  Sec  Sr  aim. 

HISPANIOLA,  called  alfo  St  Domingo,  the 
large  11  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbce  id  tads,  extending 
about  423  miles  from  call  to  wed,  and  120  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  ; lying  between  17’  37'  and  20°  of 
N.  Lat.  and  between  67®  35'  and  74^  15'  W.  Long. 
The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  reckoned  unwholcfnme  ; 
and  fume  of  the  inhabitants  arc  fa  id  to  arrive  at  the  age 
of  120.  It  is  fonelimes  refrelhcd  by  breezes  and 
rain* ; and  its  faluhrity  is  like  wife  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  the  hcautinil  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
W xmIs  and  1 iveff,  which  every  where  prefent  thrro- 
fclve*.  It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  fined  and 
rood  piemfant  illand  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  bed 
accommodated  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life  when  duly 
Cultivated. 

This  id  2nd,  famous  for  being  the  earlied  fcttlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  firft  in  high 
ellimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  fuppUed  : this 
wraith  diminished  with  the  inhabitants  cf  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ; and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up, 
when  they  were  exterminated*  which  was  quickly  done, 
by  a feries  of  the  mod  (hocking  bat  bat  it  »cs  that  ever 
difgraced  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  Drnzoni  relates, 
that  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the 
ill  and  when  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  i492,fcsrcc 
t J3  were  alive  in  1343.  A vehement  defire  of  open- 
ing again  this  fource  of  wealth  infpired  the  thought 
of  getting  flaves  from  Africa;  but,  befides  that  thefe 
were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  were  de (lined  to, 
the  multitude  of  mines,  which  then  began  to  be 
wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofc  of  Hifpauiola 
no  longer  of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefted 
itfclf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy,  tlrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufcfully  employed  in  hufban dry  ; 
and  they  adopted,  through  neccflity,  a wife  refolu- 
lion,  which,  had  they  known  their  own  intereft,  they 
Would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  indullry  was  at  firft  extremely 
{mail,  bccaufc  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V. 
who,  like  mod  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufivc  right  of  the 
(lave  trade  to  a Flerailh  nobleman,  who  made  over  li is 
privilege  to  the  Gcnoefc.  Thofc  avaricious  republi- 
cans conduced  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  mono- 


polies are  conducted ; they  rcfolved  to  fell  dear,  and  KifyanloU. 
they  fold  but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had  ■■ 
fixed  the  natural  and  necefiary  price  of  flaves,  the 
number  of  them  increafcd.  It  may  eafily  be  imagi- 
ned, that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftomcd  to 


treat  the  Indian*  as  beads,  did  not  entertain  a higher 
opinion  of  thefe  negro  Africans,  whom  they  fubllitu- 
ted  in  their  place.  Degraded  (till  farther  in  their 
ryes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  reli- 
gion could  not  rellraia  them  from  aggravating  the 
weight  of  their  fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thefe  wretched  flaves  made  an  eiTort  to  recover  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved 
unfuccefsful  ; but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefa 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap- 
prehention  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  at- 
tended with  good  coofcquenccs.  Cultivation  wis  pur- 
fued  with  fomc  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  mo  liter  country  drew 
annually  from  this  colony  ten  millions  weight  of  fugar, 
a large  quantity  of  wood  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
caflia,  ginger,  cotton,  and  peltry  in  abundance.  One 
might  imagine,  that  fueh  favourable  beginnings  would 
give  both  the  defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them 
further;  but  a train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than 
the  other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  nrofe  from  the  depopulation  of 
the  iflinJ.  The  Spani/h  conqucffs  on  the  continent 
fltould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fnc- 
cefa  of  an  ifland,  which  nature  Teemed  to  have  formed 


to  be  the  centre  of  that  vail  dominion  arifing  around 
it,  to  be  the  Uap!e  of  the  different  colonics.  But  it 
f.ll  out  quite  other  wife  : on  a view  of  the  immenfe 
fortunes  raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  pans,  the  rich- 
cil  inhabitants  of  Hifpauiola  began  to  defpife  their  fet- 
tlcments,  and  quitted  the  true  fource -of  riche*,  which* 
is  on  the  fitrfacc  of  the  earth,  to  go  and  ran  lack  the 
bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold,  which  are  quickly  ex- 
baufted.  The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put 
« (lop  to  this  emigration  ; the  laws  were  always  cither 
artfully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 


The  wcaknefs,  which  was  a neccflary  confequence 
of  fuch  a conduA,  leaving  the  coaffs  without  defence, 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them. 
Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  that  celebrated  Enghlh  Tailor,  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
The  cruisers  of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelvc* 
with  intercepting  vcfftls  in  their  paffage  through  tho'c 
latitudes  the  bell  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the 
new  world.  To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  C.i- 
(lilians  themfclvcs  commenced  pirates.*  They  attacked 
no  (hips  but  thofc  of  their  own  nation  ; which  were 
more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  than 
any  othora.  The  cuitom  they  had  of  fitting  out  fhips 
clanJt  ftincly,  in  order  to  procure  flaves,  prevented  them 
from  being  known  ; and  the  afliftance  they  purchafed 
from  the  (hips  of  war,  commilBoncd  to  protect  the 
trade,  infured  to  them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  refourcc 
in  This  dill  refs  ; and  that  was  illicit : but  as  it  conti- 
nued to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance,, 
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HifyainuU  the  policy  of  an  exafperated  and  rtiort-fighted  court 
exerted  itfclf  in  demoliftung  mod  of  the  fea-ports, 
and  driving  the  miferablc  inhabitants  into  the  inland 
country.  This  a&  of  violence  threw  them  into  a date 
of  dejeAion  ; which  the  incurfions  and  fettlemrnt  of 
the  French  on  the  ifland  afterwards  carried  to  the  ut- 
moft  pitch.  The  latter,  after  having  made  fome  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  fettle  on  the  ifland,  had  part  of 
. it  yielded  to  them  in  1697,  and  now  enjoy  by  far  the 
bed  fliarc. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  tad  empire  which 
fhe  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  dif- 
fipatc  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  lillen  to  the 
folicitntions  of  her  Flemilh  fubje&a,  who  carncllly  prefs- 
ed  that  they  might  have  permiffi  »n  to  clear  thofc  fertile 
lands.  Rather  than  run  the  tifle  of  feeing  them  carry 
bn  a contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  flic  chofe  to  bury 
in  oblivion  a fettlcmcnt  which  had  been  of  confequencc, 
and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
with  the  mother  country  but  by  a Angle  ihip,  of  no 
great  burthen,  that  arrived  from  thence  every  third  year, 
confided,  in  17111*  of  18,410  inhabitants,  including 
Spaniards,  Meftccs,  Negroes,  or  Mu!  at  tors.  The  com- 
plexion and  chara&cr  of  thefe  peoplt  differed  according 
to  the  different  proportions  of  American,  European, 
and  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  natural 
and  tranfient  union  which  reffore#  all  race*  and  condi- 
tions to  the  fame  level.  Thefe  demi- lavages,  plunged 
in  the  extreme  of  floth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
dwelt  in  cottages  without  furniture,  and  mod  of  them 
without  clothes.  Tlie  few  among  them,  in  whom  in- 
dolence had  not  totally  fupprefled  the  fenfe  of  decency 
and  taftc  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes 
of  their  neighbours  the  French  in  return  for  their 
cattle,  ard  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  hundred  foldicrs,  the  priefts,  and  the  govern- 
ment. It  doth  not  appear  that  the  company,  formed 


at  Barcelona  in  1757,  with  exclufive  privileges  for  Hifter, 
the  re-c(labli(hment  of  St  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made  Niftoria* 
any  confiderable  progrefs.  They  fend  out  only  two 
fmali  vcflcls  annually,  which  are  freighted  back  with 
fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  other  commodities  of  lit- 
tle value.  See  St  Domingo. 

HIS  TER,  in  zoology' ; a genus  of  the  coleoptera  or- 
der of  infefts.  The  firft  articulation  of  the  antennz  is 
com  prefled  and  curved  ; the  laii  is  conlidcrably  larger 
than  the  others,  and  appears  to  be  a (olid  knob  : the  FUte 
head  is  drawn  within  the  body  ; the  mouth  is  forcipa-  CCXXXV. 
ted  ; the  elytra  are  Ihortcr  than  the  body  ; and  the  fore- 
legs are  dentated.  The  body  of  thefe  creatures  is  po- 
lished and  very  fhining,  and  their  form  almoti  fquare ; 
the  thorax  large,  and  highly  polifhed  : anteriorly  it  is 
made  wiiji  a Hope,  in  the  cavity  of  which  it  lodged  the 
head,  the  pofition  of  which  is  often  only  difeovered  by 
the  projection  of  the  maxilla:  ; for  the  head,  for  the 
molt  part,  is  fo  withdrawn  under  the  thorax,  that  the 
itifed  looks  as  if  it  had  none.  The  elytra  are  as  if  it 
were  cut  off  towards  the  extremity,  and  do  not  cover 
the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  They  arc  extremely  fmooth, 
and  only  have  a few  ftrix,  fcarcc  perceptible,  fituated 
chiefly  towards  their  outward  fide.  La&Jy,  the  hinder 
.part  of  the  abdomen,  winch  projects  beyond  the  elytra* 
is  round  and  biunt.  Thefe  infers  are  fometimes  found 
in  cow  dung,  and  often  on  fand.  They  vary  prodigi- 
oufly  in  fize  } but  differ  very  little  cither  in  form  or  co- 
lour, they  being  all  very  dark.  The  larvae,  as  well  as 
the  perfed  infeAs,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  dung 
of  horfes,  cows,  dec. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a profefTed  hi  dorian,  or 
writer  of  hiftory.  See  the  next  article. 

The  hiftoriographer  to  his  majefty  is  an  officer  under 
the  lord  chamberlain  ; his  falary  2C0I.  f\-r  annum. 

There  is  an  office  of  the  fame  kind  in  Scotland,  with 
the  fame  falary. 


HISTORY, 


HISTORY,  in  general,  fignifies  an  account  of 
fome  remarkable  faAs  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  arranged  in  the  true  order  in  which  they 
aftually  took  place,  together  with  the  caufes  to  which 
they  were  owing,  and  the  different  cffcAs  they  have 
produced,  as  far  as  can  be  difeovered. — The  word  is 
Greek,  l«f4« ; and  literally  denotes  a fearch  of  curi- 
ous things,  or  a defire  of  knowing,  or  even  a rchear- 
fal  of  things  vs  have  fecn  ; being  formed  from  the 
verb  lrv"t  which  properly  fignifies  to  know  a thing  by 
having  fecn  it.  But  the  idea  is  now  much  more  ex- 
tenfive,  and  is  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  things 
taken  from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  is  from  the 
verb  “■»/«»,  ••  I know;1*  and  hence  it  is,  that  among 
the  ancients  fevcral  of  their  great  men  were  called 
polyhiflorct , i.  c.  perfons  of  various  and  general  know- 
ledge. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  hiftory  is  ufed  to 
fignify  a description  of  things,  as  well  as  an  account 
offa&s.  Thus  Theophraftus  calls  his  work  in  which 
he  has  treated  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants, 
kn  hiftory  of ' plant*  / and  wc  have  a treatife  of  Aridotle, 
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infilled  an  hi/lory  cf  animals;  and  to  this  day  the  dc- 
feription  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  are  called 
by  the  general  name  of  natural  hiftory.  ^ 

But  what  chiefly  merits  the  name  of  hiftory,  and  Hiftory 
what  is  here  con  fide  red  as  fuch,  is  an  account  of  the  how  d»vi- 
principal  Iran faA ions  of  mankind  fiuce  the  beginning  ^c<^* 
of  the  world  ; and  which  naturally  divides  itfclf  ioto 
two  parts,  namely,  (fail  and  tcclcjiaft'ual.  The  firft 
contains  the  hiftory  of  mankind  in  their  various  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  their  behaviour,  for  their  own 
emolument,  or  that  of  others,  in  common  life  ; the 
fecood  confidcrs  them  as  aAing,  or  pretending  to  aA, 
in  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. — Civil  hiftory,  therefore,  includes  an 
account  of  all  the  different  dates  that  have  exifted  in 
the  world,  and  likewife  of  thofc  men  who  in  different 
igrs  ol  the  world  have  molt  eminently  diftinguilhed 
thcmfclvcs  cither  for  theft*  good  or  evil  actions.  This 
laft  part  of  civil  hiftory  is  ufually  termed  Biography. 

Hiftory  is  now  conftdcred  as  a very  confiderable 
branch  of  polite  literature  : few  accompli fhmentt  *re 
more  valued  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hifto- 
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Civil  rice  of  different  nation*  ; and  fcarce  any  literary  pro* 
Hilary,  djfijon  is  more  regarded  than  a well*  written  hiftory 
V * of  any  nation. 

•fiHeftudy  With  regard  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  we  muft  con- 
ef  hiftory  / Gdcr>  that  all  the  revolution*  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  have  been  owing  to  two  caufes.  a.  The 
connections  between  the  different  ftates  exifting  toge- 
ther in  the  world  at  the  fame  time,  or  their  different 
fituations  with  regard  to  one  another 5 and,  2.  The 
different  chara&ers  of  the  people  who  in  all  ages 
conftituted  thefe  dates,  their  different  geniufet  and 
difpofitions,  Slc.  by  which  they  were  either  prompted 
to  undertake  fuch  and  fuch  a&ions  of  therofclvcs,  or 
were  ealily  induced  to  it  by  others.  The  perfon  who 
would  ftudy  hiftory,  therefore,  ought  in  the  tiril  place 
to  make  himfclf  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of  the  world 
in  general  in  all  different  ages  ; what  nations  inhabited 
the  different  parts  of  it  ; what  their  extent  of  territory 
was  ; at  what  particular  time  they  arofe,  and  when 
they  declined.  He  is  then  to  inform  himfclf  of 
the  various  events  which  have  happened  to  each  par- 
ticular nation  ; and,  in  fo  doing,  he  will  difeover 
many  of  the  caufcs  of  thofc  revolutions,  which  before 
he  only  knew  as  fads.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a per- 
dsn  may  know  the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  time  of 
Romulus,  without  knowing  in  the  leaft  why  the  city 
of  Rome  happened  to  be  built  at  that  lime.  This 
cannot  be  underftood  without  a particular  knowledge 
of  the  former  ftate  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Greece  and 
Afia ; feeing  the  origin  of  the  Romans  is  com- 
monly traced  as  high  as  aEncas,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Troy.  But  when  all  thi9  is  done,  which  indeed 
requires  no  fmall  labour,  the  hiftorian  hath  yet  to 
ftudy  the  genius  and  difpoGtions  of  the  different  na- 
tions, the  chara&crs  of  thofe  who  were  the  principal 
directors  of  their  adions,  whether  kings,  minifters, 
generals,  or  priells  ; and  when  this  is  accompli (bed, 
he  will  difeover  the  caufes  of  thofc  tranfadions  in  the 
different  nations  which  have  given  rife  to  the  great 
revolutions  above  mentioned  : after  which,  he  may 
affume  the  charadcr  of  one  who  is  pcrfcdly  verfed  in 
hiftory. 

The  firft  outline  of  hiftory,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
rooft  ealily  obtained  by  the  infpedion  of  an  hiftorical 
chart } and  that  fubjoined  to  the  prefent  treatife  will 
anfwer  the  purpofc  as  well  as  any.  Along  with  this 
it  will  be  proper  to  perufe  a (hort  abridgement  of  ge- 
neral hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
prefent  time  ; but  in  this  way  there  have  been  but 
very  few  attempts  attended  with  any  tolerable  fuccefs. 
The  following  is  collcded  from  refpedabte  authori- 
ties, and  may  ferve  to  help  the  ideas  of  the  reader  on 
this  fubjed. 

Sect.  I.  Civil  Hifinrj. 

History,  though  fccmingly  incapable  of  any  natu- 
ral divifion,  will  yet  be  found,  on  a nearer  infpcdioo, 
to  rcfolve  itfclf  into  the  following  periods,  at  each  of 
which  a great  revolution  took  {dace,  either  with  re* 
3 gard  to  the  whole  world,  or  a very  conftderable  part 

Civil  of  it.  I.  The  creation  of  man.  2.  The  flood.  3.  The 

tiftory  how  beginning  of  profane  hiftory,  L e.  when  all  the  fabu- 
v‘dcd.  ^us  relations  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  &c.  were  ex- 
pelled from  hiftorical  narrations,  and  mcQ  began  to 
relate  fads  with  fome  regard  to  truth  and  credibility. 
VoL.VlII.  Partll. 


4-  The  conqueft  of  Babylon  bjr  Cyrus,  and  the  de-  Civil 
ftrudion  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  5.  The  reign  of  , 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Per* 
fian  empire.  6.  The  deftrodion  of  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  had  no  longer  any  rival 
capable  of  oppofing  their  defignt.  7.  The  rcigu  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
brought  to  its  utmoft  extent.  8.  The  divifion  of  the 
empire  under  Conftantine.  9.  The  dettrudioo  of 
the  weftern  empire  by  the  Heruli,  and  the  fcttlement 
of  the  different  European  nations.  10.  The  rife  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  conquefts  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  1 1.  The  crufades,  and  all  the  (pace  interven- 
ing between  that  time  and  the  prefent. 

Concerning  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapfed 
fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  have  been  many 
difputes.  The  compilers  of  the  UnivcrGd  Hiftory  de- 
termine it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  4305  B.  C. 
fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  world  is  now  in  the 
6096th  year  of  its  age.  Others  think  it  wag  created  4 

only  4000  years  B.  C.  fo  that  it  hath  not  yet  attained  M<d*icae- 
its  6ocoth  year.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  count  of 
whole  account  of  the  creation  refts  on  the  truth  of  thejJ]* 

Mofaic  hiftory  ; and  which  we  muft  of  necefftty  ac-p^^l 
ccpt,  bccaufe  we  can  find  00  other  which  docs  not  one. 
either  abound  with  tbe  groffeft  abfurditics,  or  lead  us 
into  abfolute  darknefs.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptian 
pretenfions  to  antiquity  are  fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous, 
that  the  bare  reading  muft  be  a fuflicicnt  confutation 
of  them  to  every  reasonable  perfon.  Sec  the  article* 

China  and  Egypt.  Some  hiftorians  and  philofopbem 
are  inclined  to  diferedit  the  Mofaic  accounts,  from  the 
appearances  of  volcanoes,  a ad  other  natural,  pheno- 
mena : but  their  objc&ions  are  by  no  means  fuificicnt 
to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  (acred  writings  ; not 
to  mention  that  every  one  of  their  own  fyflrms  is 
liable  to  infuperable  objections.  See  the  article  Earth. 

It  is  therefore  reafonablc  for  every  perfon  to  accept  of 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  as  truth  : but  an 
hiftorian  is  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  doing  it,  be- 
caufc,  without  it,  be  it  quite  deftitute  of  any  ftandard 
or  fcalc  by  which  he  might  reduce  the  chronology  of 
different  nations  to  any  agreement  ; and,  in  fbort, 
without  receiving  this  account  as  true,  it  would  be  in  a 
manner  impoflible  at  this  day  to  write  a general  hiftory 
of  the  world.  5 

(.  The  tranfa&ions  during  the  fit  ft  period,  viz.  from  HI  ft orf 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  arc  very  much  unknown,  no-  from  the 
thing  indeed  being  recorded  of  them  but  what  is  to  he 
found  in  the  firft  lia  chapters  of  Gcncfis.  In  general,1 
we  know,  that  men  were  not  at  that  lime  in  a favage 
ftate  1 they  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts,  had 
invented  mufic,  and  found  out  the  method  of  working 
metals.  They  feem  alfo  to  have  lived  in  one  vaft  com- 
munity, without  any  of  thofc  divifions  into  different  na- 
tions which  have  fince  taken  place,  and  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  from  the  confufion  of  languages.  The 
moll  material  part  of  their  hiftory,  however,  is,  that 
haringmnee  begun  to  tranfgrefs  the  divine  commands, 
they  proceeded  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  of  wic- 
kednefs,  till  at  laft  the  Deity  thought  proper  to  fend 
a flood  on  the  earth,  which  deftreyed  the  whole  hu- 
man race  except  eight  perfons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  fa- 
mily. This  terrible  cataftropbc  happened,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  1656  years  after 
4 A the 
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r*i»il  the  creation  : according  to  the  Samaritan  copy,  1 307. 
t Hifttry.  yor  the  different  conjecture#  concerning  the  natural 
Vj‘  ^ caul’es  of  the  flo**l,  fee  the  article  Dtcuci. 

From  the  2-  For  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  period  we  muft  again 
fl«  0.1  to  the  have  recourfe  to  the  Scriptures,  almoft  at  much  as  for 
be*inring  that  of  the  firft.  We  now  find  the  human  race  redu- 
Liftory^nC  ccdto  e*pht  perfoni  poflefled  of  nothing  but  what  they 
*'  had  faved  in  the  ark,  and  the  whole  world  to  be  Hared 
with  animal*  from  thole  which  had  been  preferved  a- 
long  with  thrfe  eight  perfons.  In  what  country  their 
original  fettlement  was,  no  men'ioo  is  made.  The 
• See  ark  is  fuppofed  to  have  relied  on  Mount  Ararat  in  Ar- 
al tsrat.  menia  * ; but  it  is  impofliblc  to  know  whether  Noah 

and  his  fons  made  any  Hay  in  tlu:  Neighbourhood  of 
this  mountain  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that,  fome  lime 
after,  the  whole  or  the  grratctl  part  of  the  human 
race  were  aflembkd  in  Babylonia,  where  they  en«^ged 
in  building  a tower.  This  gave  oftencc  to  the  Deity  ; 
fo  that  he  punilhed  them  by  confounding  their  lan- 
guage ; whence  the  divifion  of  mankind  into  different 
nations. 

According  to  a common  opinion,  Noah  when  dying 
left  the  whole  world  to  his  fons,  giving  Afia  to  Shcm, 
7 Africa  to  Ham,  and  Europe  to  Japhtt.  But  this 
Nations  dc-  hath  not  the  leal!  foundation  in  Scripture.  By  the 
Iroai^f*  mo^  Pr°bable  accounts,  Gomcr  the  Ion  of  Japhet  was 

l*hec.  the  father  of  the  Gomcriaua  or  Cel  tea  ; that  is,  all 

the  barbarous  nations  wbo  inhabited  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  under  the  various  names  of  Gauls,  Cim- 
Irians,  Goths , &c.  and  who  alfo  migrated  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  called  CrltiUrians . From  Magog, 

Mcflicch,  and  Tubal,  three  of  Comer's  brethren,  pro- 
ceeded the  Scythians,  Sarrnatians,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
guls. The  three  other  fons  of  Japhet,  Madai,  Javan, 
and  Tiras,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the 
% Modes,  the  lonians,  Greeks,  and  Thracians, 

from  Shem  The  children  of  Shera  were  Elam,  Alhur,  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram.  The  firft  fettled  in  Pcrfia,  where 
he  war  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  : The  defen- 
dants of  Aftiur  peopled  AfFyria,  (now  Curdejian)  : Ar- 
phaxad  fettled  in  Chaldza.  Lud  is  fuppofed  by  Jo- 
ftphus  to  have  takeu  up  his  refidence  in  Lydia  \ 
though  this  is  much  controverted.  Aram,  with  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  fettled  in  Mefopotamia 
9 and  Syria. 

From  Hun  The  children  of  Ham  were  Culh,  Mizraim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  The  firil  is  thought  to  have  remain- 
ed in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  the  fouth- 
eaftern  parts  of  it  afterwards  called  Khuzsjlan.  His 
defendants  are  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  the 
caltern  parts  of  Arabia ; from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  correfponding  part  of  Africa.  The 
fecond  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
and  the  reft  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Came  conti- 
nent. The  place  where  Phut  fettled  is  not  known  : 
but  Canaan  is  uoiverfally  allowed  to  have  fettled  in 
Phrcnicia;  and  to  have  founded  thofe  nations  who  in- 
habited Judea,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by 
the  Jews. 

AlmOft  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  at  lead  of  the 
eaftern  continent,  being  thus  furniflied  with  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  probable  that  for  many  yeare  theic  would 
be  few  or  no  quarrels  between  the  different  nations. 
The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  diftancc  from  one 
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another,  and  their  diverfity  of  language,  would  contri-  Civil 
bute  to  keep  them  from  having  much  communication  Hi.lary. 
with  each  other.  Hence,  according  to  the  different 
circumllatices  in  which  the  different  tribes  were  placed, 
fume  would  be  more  civilized  and  others  more  barba- 
rous. In  this  interval,  alio,  the  different  nations  pro- 
bably acquired  different  characters,  which  afterwards 
they  obitinatcly  retained,  and  manifefted  on  all  occa- 
ftous ; hence  the  propeniity  of  funic  nations  to  mo- 
narchy, as  the  Afiatics,  and  the  cnthufiaiWc  defire  of 
the  Greeks  for  liberty  and  rcpubticanifm.  See.  so 

The  beginning  of  monarchical  government  was  very  Foun.lati«n 
early ; Nimrod  the  fon  of  Cufh  having  found  means  to 
make  himfclf  kiug  of  Babylonia.  In  a (hurt  time  A-  Bwbvlunta, 
ftuir  emigrated  from  the  new  kingdom;  built  Nineveh,  Ailyru.icL 
afterwards  capital  of  the  Aflyrian  empire  ; and  two 
other  cities  called  Rrueu  and  Reboboth,  concerning  the 
fituation  of  which  we  arc  now  much  in  the  dark. 

Whether  Afhur  at  this  time  fet  up  as  a king  for  him* 
felf,  or  whether  he  held  thefc  cities  as  vaflal  to  Nim- 
rod, is  now  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
about  the  fame  time  various  kingdoms  were  founded  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ; and  which  were  great  or 
fmail  according  to  different  circumftances.  Thus  the 
feripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gcrar,  Sodom, 

Gomotrah,  ficc.  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; and  we 
may  riafonably  fuppofe,  that  thefc  kings  reigned  over 
nations  which  had  cxiftcd  for  fome  coufidcrablc  time 
before. 

The  firft  confiderable  revolution  we  read  of  is  the  w-  * *l0O 
migration  of  the  lfrarlitcs  out  of  Egypt,  anJ  their  lf  lhe 
ellabliftiment  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the  hiftory  of  l4Y*e?rtet 
thefe  tranfattions  vre  mult  refer  to  the  Old  Trftament,  f,#® 
where  lb*  reader  will  fee  that  it  was  attended  with  the 
moll  terrible  cataftrophe  to  the  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  utter  extermination  of  fome  nations,  the  defen- 
dants of  Ham,  who  inhabited  Judza.  Whether  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea  could  affeft  the 
Egyptian  nation  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  great  eft  part  of  their  former  learning,  and  to  keep 
them  for  fome  ages  after  in  a barbarous  (late,  is  not 
eafily  determined  ; but  unlefs  this  was  the  cafe,  it  feems 
exceedingly  difficult  to  accouut  for  the  total  lilencc  of 
their  records  concerning  fuch  a remarkable  event,  and 
indeed  for  the  general  confufion  and  uncertainty  in 
which  the  early  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved.  The 
fettlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  promifed  laud  of  Canaan 
is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  14^1  B.  C.  Jf 

For  near  2(XJ  years  after  this  period  wc  find  no  Hiftory  of 
accounts  of  any  other  nations  than  thofr  mentioned  in  the  ti  recks, 
feripture.  About  1280  B.  C.  the  Greeks  began  to 
make  other  nations  feel  the  effects  of  that  enterprifing 
and  martial  fpirit  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkable, 
and  which  they  had  undoubtedly  cxercifed  upon  one 
another  long  before.  Their  firft  enterprife  was  an  in- 
vafion  of  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia ),  for  the  fake  of  tne 
golden  fleece.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  ex- 
pedition, it  is  probable  tbry  fucceedcd  in  it  ; and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  that  it  was  this  fpecimen  of  the 
riches  of  Afia  which  inclined  them  fo  much  to  A fistic 
expeditions  ever  after.  All  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark  about  the  ftatc  of  Afia  and  Africa,  except 
in  fo  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from  feripture.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Babylon,  Affvrta,  and  Pcrlia,  pro- 
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Civil  bably  Aill  continued  in  the  former  continent,  and 
H>flo  y E^rypt  and  Ethiopia  feem  to  have  been  confidrrabic 
V“T^‘  kingdoms  in  the  latter. 

About  1184  year*  B.  C.  the  Greeks  again  diAin* 
guifhed  ihcmfclves  by  their  expedition  againA  Troy,  a 
city  of  Phiygia  Minor;  which  they  plundered  and 
burnt,  maffacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  mod  unre- 
lenting cruelty.  yEnca*,  a Trojan  prince,  c leaped  with 
fome  followers  into  Italy,  where  he  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  this  time  Greece 
was  divided  into  a number  of  fmall  principalities,  molt 
of  which  feem  to  have  been  in  fubjedinn  to  Agamem- 
non king  of  Mycene.  In  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the 
. father  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Heradidx,  or  dtlccn- 
dants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  formerly  bani/hed  by 
EuryAhtus,  were  again  obliged  to  leave  this  country. 
Under  their  champion  Hyllut  they  claimed  the  king- 
dom of  Myccna:  as  their  right,  pretending  that  it  bc- 
t ^ longed  to  their  great  anccllor  Hercules,  who  was  un* 

MiuJti.  juflly  deprived  of  it  by  EmyAheus  *.  The  contro- 
verfy  was  decided  by  fingle  combat;  but  liyllus  being 
killed,  they  departed,  as  had  been  before  agreed,  under 
a promife  of  not  making  any  attempt  to  return  for  50 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  alfo,  we  find 
the  Lydians,  Myfians  and  fome  other  nation#  of  A- 
fia  Minor,  tirA  mentioned  in  hillory.  The  names  of  the 
Greek  Aates  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  petiod 
are,  I.  Sicyon.  2.  Ltlcg.  3.  Medina.  4 Athens. 
5.  Crete.  6.  Argos.  7.  Sparta.  8.  Pclafgia. 
9.  Thellaly.  10.  Attica.  11.  Phocis.  12.  Locris. 
13.  O/.ela.  14.  Corinth.  15.  E’eufina.  16.  Elis. 
17.  Pilus.  18.  Arcadia.  19.  Egina.  20.  Ithaca. 
2 1.  Ccphalonc.  22.  Phthia.  23.  Phocidia.  24.  E- 
phyta.  25.  Eolia.  26.  Thebes.  27.  CaliAa.  28.  E- 
tolia.  29.  Doloppa.  30.  Occhalia.  31.  Mycenae. 
32.  Euboea.  33.  Mynia.  34*  Doris.  35.  Thera. 
36.  Iola.  37.  Trachina.  38.  Thrafprocia.  39.  Myr- 
midoria.  40.  Salaminc  41.  Scyros.  42.  Hype- 
ria  or  MclitL  43.  The  Vuleanian  ifle*.  44.  Megara. 
45.  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.  47.  The  ifles  of  the  Egcan 
S*.a.  Concerning  many  of  thefe  we  know  nothing 
betides  their  names : the  moA  remaikable  particular# 
Concerning  the  rcA  may  be  found  under  their  refpedive 
f articles. 

Of  n*  About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judea  under 
Jew*.  king  David  approached  its  utmoA  extent  of  power.  In 
it#  moil  flourilhing  condition,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  Urgent  Is  of  it#  territory.  In  this 
rtf  pc  Ct  it  fcarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
though,  according  to  the  account#  given  in  feripture, 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  moll  potent  monarch#  on  earth.  'l*hi#  extraordi- 
nary wealth  wan  owing  paitly  to  the  fpoib  amaiTed  by 
king  David  in  his  cmqueAs  over  hi#  various  enemies, 
and  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  EaA  Indies 
which  Solomon  had  cAablifhed.  Of  this  commerce  he 
owed  his  iharc  to  the  friendihip  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a city  of  Phoenicia,  whole  inhabitants  were  now 
the  moA  famed  for  commerce  and  /kill  in  maritime  af- 
fairs of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about 
975  15.  C.  the  JcwiAi  empire  began  to  decline,  and 
loon  after  many  powerful  A tes  arofe  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  difpofinon  of  nunkind  in  general 
Jetmi  now  to  have  taken  a new  turn,  not  eaiily  ac* 
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counted  for.  In  former  times,  whatever  wars  might  Civil 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we  ^dlorv.  ^ 
have  no  account  of  any  extenfive  empire  in  the  whole  ’ 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  reduce  far  di- 
Aant  nationn  to  his  fuhjcdion.  Tlie  empire  of  Egypt 
indeed  is  Paid  to  have  been  extended  immcnfcly  to  the 
call,  even  before  the  days  of  Sefoilns.  Of  this  coun- 
try, however,  our  accounts  are  fo  imperfect,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  them.  But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  almoft  every'  nation 
aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy,  and  refufing  to  ftt  any 
bound#  whatever  to  its  ambition.  The  firA  Aiock 
given  to  the  JcwiAi  grandeur  was  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  two  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho- 
boam.  This  rendered  it  more  eafily  a prey  to  Shi/hak 
king  of  Egypt;  who  five  years  after  came  and  pillaged 
Jerufalcm,  and  all  the  fortified  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  commerce  to  the  EaA  Indies  was  now 
difeontinued,  and  confrqurntly  the  fourccs  of  wealth 
in  a great  meafurc  Hopped  ; and  this,  added  to  the 
perpetual  wars  between  the  kings  of  IfracI  and  Judah, 
contributed  to  that  remarkable  and  fpeedy  decline 
wlueh  is  now  fo  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  the  JcwiAi 

affairs. 

Whether  this  king  ShiAiak  was  the  SefoAris  of  pro- 
fane writers  or  not,  hi#  expedition  againA  Jerusalem  as 
recorded  in  feripture  feem#  vety  much  to  refcmble  the 
defultory  conqueAs  aferibed  to  SefoAris.  His  infan- 
try is  laid  to  have  been  innumerable,  compofcd  of 
different  African  nations;  and  hi#  cavalry  60,000,  with 
12CO  chariots;  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
mighty  armament  aferibtd  to  SefoAris,  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Egypt,  n°  2. 

There  indeed  his  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  been  only 
24,000  ; but  the  number  of  his  chariots  arc  increafed 
to  27,000;  which  la  A may  not  nnrcafonably  be  rec- 
koned an  exaggeration,  and  thefe  fupernumerary  cha- 
riot# may  have  been  only  cavalry  : but  unlrfs  we  allow 
Si-fodri#  to  be  the  fame  with  ShiAiak,  it  feem#  impof- 
fible  to  fix  on  any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the  days 
of  Solomon. 

Though  the  Jews  obtained  a temporary  deliverance 
from  ShiAiak,  they  were  quickly  after  attacked  by 
new'  enemies.  In  94 1 B.  C.  one  Zerah  an  Ethiopian 
invaded  Judaea  with  an  army  of  a million  of  infantry 
and  300  chariots;  but  was  defeated  with  great  /laugh- 
ter by  Afa  king  of  Judah,  who  engaged  him  with  of  the  3y. 
an  army  of  580,000  men.  About  this  time  alfo  werUn*.^  ** 
find  the  Syrians  grown  a confidcrable  people,  and 
hitter  enemies  both  to  the  king*  of  Ifrael  and  Judah; 
aiming  in  fad  at  the  conqucft  of  both  nations.  Their 
kingdom  commenced  in  the  days  of  David,  under  Ha- 
dade/.cr,  whole  capital  was  Zobah,  and  who  probably 
was  at  laA  obliged  to  become  David’#  tributaty,  after 
having  been  defeated  by  him  in  fcvcral  engagements. 

Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  Rezon,  who 
it  fcem9  had  rebelled  againA  Hadadezer,  having  found 
means  to  make  himfclf  maAcr  of  Damafeus,  creded 
there  a new  kingdom,  which  foon  became  very  power- 
ful. The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  thr  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  rival  Aates  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  (whofc 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jcrufalem),  found  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
aiLit  the  one  agaiuil  the  other ; but  a detail  of  the 
4 A 2 tranfadions 
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titnfadioos  between  th«  Jews  and  Syrian!  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Tell  ament,  to  which  we  refer. 
In  740  B C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was  totally 
dedroyed  by  TigUth  Pilefer  king  of  AfTyria  ; a*  was 
alfo  the  kingJom  of  Samaria  by  Shalcnanefer  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  7 it.  The  people  were  cither  mafikered,  or 
carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Pcrfia,  and  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

Whitr  the  nation*  of  the  rail  were  tints  deftmying 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  scry  tor  mid  able  em- 
pires were  laid  in  the  weft,  which  iu  proccfs  of  time 
were  to  fwallow  up  almoft  all  the  caller n ones.  In 
Africa,  Carthage  was  founded  by  a Tyrian  colony, 
about  869  B.  C.  according  to  thofc  who  aferibe  the 
hirheft  antiquity  to  that  city ; but,  according  to  other*, 
it  was  founded  only  in  769  or  770  B C.  In  Europe 
a very  confide  ruble  revolution  took  place  about  900 
B.  C.  The  Hcratlidw,  whom  we  have  formerly  feen 
expelled  frpm  Greece  by  Atreus  the  father  of  Agamem- 
non, after  fcveral  unfucctfand  attempts,  at  Uil  con- 
quered the  whole  Pcloponncfus.  From  this  time  the 
Grecian  ftates  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
ftory become*  Itfs  obfeure.  The  inllitution,  or  rather 
the  revival  and  continuance,  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
776  B.  C.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only 
of  their  hiHory,  but  that  of  other  nations}  for  as  each 
Olympiad  confifted  of  four  years,  the  chronology  of 
every  important  event  became  indubitably  fixed  by  re- 
ferring it  to  fuch  and  fuchan  Olympiad.  In  748  B.  C. 
or  the  la  A year  of  the  fevrnth  Olympiad,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romulus  ; 
and,  43  years  after,  the  Spartan  ftate  was  new  mo- 
delled, and  received  fiom  I.ycurgus  thofc  laws,  by  ob- 
fnving  of  which  it  afterwards  arrived  at  fuch  1 pitch 
]6  of  fplcndor. 

State  of  the  3.  With  the  beginning  of  the  28th  Olympiad,  or  568 
world  at  R.  commences  the  third  general  period  above  men- 
i^fCf  of  hc  t*onc^»  when  profane  hiftory  becomes  fomewhat  mote 
third  gent- clear,  and  the  relations  concerning  the  different  na- 
tal ) exsod.  lions  may  be  depended  upon  with  fomc  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Hie  general  (late  of  the  woild  was  at  that 
time  as  follows. — The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
cither  thinly  inhabited,  or  filled  with  unknown  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  anceftors  of  thofc  who  after- 
wards deftroyrd  the  Roman  empire.  France  and 
Spain  were  inhabited  by  the  Gomerians  nr  Celtes. 
Italy  was  divided  into  a number  of  petty  ftates,  ari- 
fmg  partly  from  Gaulifh  and  partly  from  Grecian  co- 
lonic* ; among  which  the  Romans  had  already  become 
formidable.  They  were  governed  by  their  king  Set- 
vius  Tullius;  had  increafcd  their  city  by  tbc  demolition 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabitant*  to 
Rome  ; and  had  enlarged  their  dominions  by  fever al 
cities  taken  from  their  neighbours.  Greece  was  alfo 
divided  into  a number  of  fmall  ftates,  among  which 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  being  the  mod  remark- 
able, were  rival*  to  each  other.  The  former  had, 
about  599  B.  C.  received  an  excellent  leg  illation  from 
Solon,  and  were  enriching  themfclves  ny  navigation 
and  commerce  : the  fatter  were  become  formidable  by 
the  martial  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus ; and  having  con- 
quered Mrffioa,  and  added  its  teiritory  to  their  own, 
were  jullly  cficcmed  the  moil  powerful  people  in  Greece. 
The  nther  ftates  of  mofl  confidrratron  were  Corinth, 
rOu:bcs,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. — In  Alia  great  revoln- 
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lions  had  taken  (dace.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Af-  Civil 
fyria  was  deftroyed  by  the  Medcs  and  Babylonians,  its  H,flofT- 
capital  city  Nineveh  utterly  ruiuod,  and  the  greateft  * l_r 
part  of  its  inhabitant*  carried  to  Babylon.  Nay,  the 
very  materials  of  which  it  was  built  were  carried  off, 
to  adorn  and  give  Arenglb  to  that  ftately  metropolis, 
which  was  then  undoubtedly  the  firll  city  in  the  world. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a wile  and  valiant  prince,  now  fat 
on  the  tbione  uf  Babylon.  By  him  the  kingdom  of 
Judxa  was  totally  overthrown  in  587  B.  C.  Three 
years  before  this  he  had  taken  and  razed  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  orcr-run  all  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  He 
is  t-ven  laid  by  Jofephu*  to  have  conquered  Spain,  and 
reigned  there  nine  years,  after  which  lie  abandoned  it 
to  ihc  Carthaginians  ; but  this  feems  by  no  means  pro- 
bable. The  extent  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  not 
cei taitily  known  : but  from  what  is  recorded  of  it  vc 
may  conclude,  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  even  in 
this  rtfped  to  any  that  ever  cxifted  ; as  the  feripture 
ulls  us  it  wa*  fuperior  in  wraith  to  any  of  the  fuctetd- 
ing  ones.  We  know  that  it  comprehended  PUenicia, 

Pule  trine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Pcrfia,  and 
not  improbably  India  alfo  ; and  from  a comidcration 
of  this  vaft  extent  of  territory,  and  the  riche*  with 
which  every  one  of  thefc  countries  abounded,  wc  may 
form  fomc  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  mo- 
narch. When  we  confider  alfo,  that  the  whole 
ftrength  of  this  mighty  empire  was  employed  in  beau- 
tifying the  metropolis,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  won- 
ders of  that  city  a*  related  by  Herodotus  to  be  at  all  in- 
credible. Sec  Babylon;  and  Auchitictuxe,  n°  13. 

Ab  to  what  pa  (Ted  in  the  republic  of  Carthage  about 
thi*  lime,  wc  are  quite  in  the  dark ; there  being  a chafin 
in  it*  hiftory  foe  uo  kfs  than  300  years.  17 

4.  The  fourth  general  period  of  hiftory,  namely,  from  Fourth  pr- 
the  end  of  the  fabulous  time*  to  the  conqueft  of  Ba-  jjo1- 
by  Ion  by  Cyriis,  is  very  ftiort,  including  00  more  than  eJJJiJLS? 
31  years.  This  fuddm  revolution  was  occalioned  by  empire, 
the  mifconduct  of  Evil  merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
fon,  even  in  his  father’s  life  time.  For  having,  in  a 
great  hunting  match  on  occaJiun  of  his  tnaniage,  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  Males,  and  fowe  of  his 
troops  coming  up  at  the  fame  lime  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rifins  in  thofc  places,  he  joined  them  to  thofe  already 
with  him,  and  without  the  trail  provocation  began  to 
plunder  and  fay  waftc  the  neighbouring  country.  Thi* 
produced  an  immediate  revolt,  which  quickly  extended 
over  all  Media  and  Perfia.  The  Mcdes,  headed  by 
Aftyages  and  hi*  fonCyaxares,  drove  back  Evil-mcro- 
dach  and  his  party  with  great  Daughter  ; nor  doth  it 
appear  that  they  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  himfclf.  The  new  empire  continued 
daily  to  gather  ftrength;  and  at  lift  Cyru*,  AftyagcTs 
grandfon,  a prince  of  great  produce  and  valour,  being 
made  gcneraliflimo  of  the  Median  and  Pcrfian  forces, 
took  Babylon  itfrlf  in  the  year  538  B.C.  as  related 
under  the  article  Babylon. 

During  thi*  period  the  Romans  increafed  in  power  Of  the 
under  the  wile  adminiftration  of  their  king  Servius  Romans, 
Tullius,  who,  though  a pacific  prince,  rendered  M*?rc/ks 
people  more  formidable  by  a peace  of  20  years  than 
his  prtdeceffors  bad  done  by  all  their  vi dories.  The  fi-m. 
Greeks,  even  at  this  early  period,  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Perfians,  on  account  of  the  ionians  or  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  Afia  Minor*.  Thefc  had  been  fub- 
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Civil  dued  by  Crtrfoi  king  of  Lydia  about  the  year  562, 
Hiftory.  t^e  l;mc  0f  Ncbuchadflczzar**  death.  Whether  the 
* Lydians  bad  been  fubdued  by  the  Babylonilb  monarch 
or  not,  it  not  now  to  be  afetrtained  5 though  it  it 
aery  probable  that  they  were  either  in  fubjcAion  to 
him,  or  greatly  awed  by  hit  power,  a*  before  hia 
death  nothing  cooiiderahle  was  undertaken  by  them. 

It  ii  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  intanity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, fpoken  of  by  Daniel,  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom would  fall  into  confufi.tn  ; and  many  of  thofc  prin- 
ces whom  he  formerly  retained  in  fubjeAion  would  fet 
up  for  thcmfelves.  Certain  it  in,  however,  that  if  the 
Babylonians  did  not  regard  Ciccfut  as  their  fubjcA, 
they  looked  upon  him  to  be  a very'  faithful  ally;  info- 
much  that  they  celebrated  an  annual  fcaff  iu  comme- 
moration of  a vi&ory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scy- 
thians. After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Crafua 
fubdued  many  nations  in  Afia  Minor,  and  among  the 
reft  the  Ionian*,  as  already  related.  They  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  attached  to  his  government  1 for  though 
they  paid  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  furniih  him 
with  iome  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free  Irom 
all  kind  of  oppreflion.  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
proceeding  in  his  conquefts  of  different  parts  of  the 
j3abyloci(h  empire,  before  he  pn>ceedcd  to  attack  the 
capital,  the  lonmis  refufed  to  fubmil  to  him,  though 
lie  offered  them  viry  advantageous  terms.  But  foon 
after,  Crcrfus  himfelf  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner,  the  loniaus  fent  ambaftadors  to  Cyrus,  offering 
to  fubmit  on  tbc  terms  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
pos'd. Thefc  terms  were  now  refufed  ; and  the  Io- 
nian*, being  determined  to  relift,  applied  to  the  Spur- 
tans  for  aid.  Though  the  Spartans  at  that  time 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  countrymen 
any  atfiftanee,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus  with  a 
threatening  meffage;  to  which  he  returned  a contemp- 
tuous aalwer,  and  then  forced  the  Ionians  to  l'ubmit 
at  difcrcliou,  five  years  before  the  talcing  of  Babylon. 
Thus  commenced  the  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and 
Pcrfuns  * and  thus  wc  fee,  that  in  the  two  firft  great 
Monarchies  the  feeds  of  their  drftrudion  were  fown 
even  before  the  monarchies  the mfclvtr  were  tftablilhcd. 
For  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  raising  the  Bibylouifh 
empire  to  its  utmoft  height,  his  Jon  was  deftroying 
what  hia  father  built  op ; and  at  the  very  time  when 
Cyrus  was  eftabliftung  the  Pcrfian  monarchy,  by  his 
ill  umed  feverity  to  the  Greeks  he  made  that  watlike 
people  hia  enemies,  whom  his  fuccrffors  were  by  no 
means  able  to  refift,  and  who  would  probably  have 
overcome  Cyrus  himfelf,  had  they  united  in  order  to 
attack  him.  The  ttanfadiooa  erf  Africa  during  this 
period  are  almoft  entirely  unknown ; thou/h  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  enriched  thcmfelves  by 
means  of  their  commerce,  which  enabled  them  after- 
19  wards  to  attain  fuch  a confiderable  tbare  of  power. 
fK'h  fei.e-  Cyrus  having  now  become  matter  of  all  the  raft, 
riw^HifU  l^c  a*‘a'ri  continued  for  fo:nr  time  in  a ftatc 

r'r  of  ,(te  ’ of  tranquillity.  'Hie  Jews  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
!<»•,  their  own  country,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  again 
1 jion  4ti«,  cdabliih  their  worfhip,  of  all  which  an  account  is  given 
Egyptians,  ^ facrttj  writings,  though  undoubtedly  tliey  mull 
have  been  in  a ttate  of  dependence  on  the  Pci  bans 
from  that  time  forward.  Cambyfestiie  fucccffor  of  Cy* 
rus  added  Egypt  to  his  empire,  which  had  either  not 
fubrmttrd  to  Cyrus,  or  revolted  foon  after  his  death. 
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He  intended  alfo  to  have  fubdued  the  Carthaginians  ; Cinl 
but  as  the  Phoenicians  refufed  to  fupply  him  with  Hiflory' 
fhips  to  fight  againft  their  own  countrymen,  he  was  ’ ' 

obliged  to  lay  this  defign  afide. 

In  517  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  finding  themfehres 
grievoufly  oppreffed  by  their  Pcrfian  matters,  ixfolvcd 
to  ftiakc  off  the  yoke,  and  fet  up  for  themfelvcs.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  took  care  to  ftore  their  city  with  all 
roauner  of  pTovittons;  and  when  Darius  Hyftalpes,  then 
king  of  Perfia,  advanced  againft  them,  they  took  the 
mod  barbarous  method  that  can  he  imagined  of  pre- 
venting an  unneceffary  confumption  of  thofe  provi- 
fions,  which  they  had  fo  carefully  a miffed  Having 
collected  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
occ  place,  they  ftrangled  them  without  diftin&ion, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  fillers; 
every  one  being  allowed  to  fave  only  the  wife  he  liked 
heft,  and  a maid  fsrvant  to  do  the  work  of  rhe  hottfe. 

This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  them  : their  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  was  impoflible  to  take  It 
by  force)  ; after  which  the  king  caufcd  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  beat  down  from  20c  to  50  cubits  height, 
that  their  Urcngth  might  no  longer  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Danus  then  turned 
his  arms  againft  tlie  Scythians  ; but  finding  that  ex- 
pedition turn  out  both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  he 
dirr&ed  hia  courfe  eaftward,  and  reduced  all  the  coun- 
try as  far  aa  the  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time, 
tbc  Ionians  revolted;  and  being  affifted  by  the  Greek-, 
a war  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  which  was 
not  thoroughly  extinguifhed  but  by  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  Pcrfian  empire  in  350  B.  C.  The  Ionians,  how- 
ever, were  for  this  time  obliged  to  fubmit,  after  a war 
of  fix  years;  and  were  treated  with  great  (event y by 
the  Indiana.  The  conqaeft  of  Greece  itfelf  was  then- 
pro)?  Aid:  but  the  expeditions  for  that  purpofe  ended 
tnoff  unfortunately  for  the  Pcrfian*,  and  encouraged 
the  Greeks  to  make  rrprifab  on  them,  in  which  they 
fuccccded  according  to  their  utmoft  wiftics ; and  had 
it  only  been  poffible  for  them  to  have  agiccd  among 
thrmfclvcs,  the  downfal  of  the  Pcrfian  empire  would 
have  happened  much  foottcr  than  it  did.  See  Atkins,. 

Sparta,  Mac  £ don,  and  Pm  si  a. 

In  ,459  B.  C.  the  Egyptian*  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a war  of 
fix  years.  In  At  3 B.  C.  they  revolted  a fecood  time 
and  bring  affifted  by  the  Sidoniam,  drew  upon  the 
latter  that  terrible  deftruttion  foretold  by  the  prophets; 
while  they  themftlvts  were  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  never  after  made  any  attempt  to  recover  their 
liberty. 

The  year  403  R.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re- 
volt of  Cyrus  againft  hi*  brother  Artaxci  xe*  Mormon  ; 
iu  which,  tlnough  his  own  ratline fs,  he  tinfcariied,  and 

1 >ft  hi*  life  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Ten  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries,  who  Served 

in  his  army,  made  their  way  back  into  Greece,  though  x,nJ° 
fu rrouuded  on  all  fidcs  by  the  enemy,  end  in  the  heart  ph«>n’.  re* 
of  a tottile  country.  Iu  this  retreat  they  were  com- treat, 
inundcd  by  Xenophon,  who  has  received  the  bight. ft 
praifea  on  account  of  his  conduit  and  military  ftill  in 
bringing  it  to  a happy  conclufion.  Two  years  after, 
the  mvafions  of  Agt  iiiaus  king  of  Sparta  threatened 
the  Pcrfian  empire  with  total  dcftru&iou ; from  which,, 
however,  it  was  relieved  by  lus  being  recalled  in  order 
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Civil  to  defend  hi*  own  country  againft  the  other  Gtecian 
4 Hilary.  ftates;  and  after  this  the  Ptriian  affairs  continued  in  a 
more  profperous  way  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 

HifUuy  of  During  all  this  time,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper 
the  Creek*. of  the  Greeks,  together  with  their  cnthufiattic  defire 
of  romantic  exploits,  were  preparing  fetters  for  them- 
fclvcs,  which  indeed  feemed  to  be  abfolutely  neceflaty 
to  prevent  them  from  deflroying  one  another.  A zeal 
for  liberty  was  what  they  all  pretended  ; but  on  every 
oceafion  it  appeared,  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only  a 
defire  of  dominion.  No  Hate  in  Greece  could  bear  to 
fee  another  equal  to  ltfelf  t and  hence  their  perpetual 
rontefU  for  pre-eminence,  which  could  not  but  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  them  an  eafy  prey  to  an 
ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who  was  capable  of  ti- 
king  advantage  of  thofc  divifions.  Being  all  equally 
impatient  of  rellraint,  they  never  could  bear  to  fubmit 
to  any  regular  government ; and  hence  their  determi- 
nations were  nothing  but  the  dreifions  of  a mere  mob, 
of  which  they  had  afterward*  almolt  conftantly  reafon 
to  repent.  Hence  alfo  their  bafe  treatment  of  thole 
eminent  men  whom  they  ought  moll  to  have  honoured) 
as  Miltiadet,  A rift  ides,  Thcmillocles,  Alcibiade*,  So- 
crates, Phocion,  &c.  The  various  tranfadliona  be- 
tween the  Grecian  Hates,  though  they  make  a very 
confiderablc  figure  in  particular  hiftory,  make  none  at 
all  in  a general  (ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  We 
(hall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
thenian  power  was  in  a manner  totally  broken  by  the 
taking  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.  In  370,  that  of 
tlic  Spartans  received  a fcvcrc  check  from  the  Thebans 
at  the  battle  of  Leu&ra ; and  eight  years  after  was 
Hill  further  reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas  the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartans  was  killed  ; 
but  this  only  proved  a more  fpeedy  means  of  fubju- 
gating  all  the  Hates  to  a foreign,  and  at  that  time 
dtfpicable,  power.  The  Macedonians,  a barbarous 
nation,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Hates  of  Greece,  were 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  reduced  to 
the  lowed  ebb  by  the  Illyrians,  another  nation  of  bar- 
barians in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  of  Maccdon 
being  killtd  in  an  engagement,  Philip  his  brother 
departed  from  Thebes,  where  he  had  ftudied  the  art  of 
war  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  pofllflion  of 
his  kingdom.  Being  a man  of  great  prudence  and  poli- 
cy, he  quickly  fettled  his  own  affairs  ; vanquifhed  the 
Illyrians;  and,  being  no  ftranger  to  the  weakened  fitua- 
tion  of  Greece,  began  almoft  immediately  to  meditate 
the  conqucll  of  it.  The  particulars  of  this  enterprise 
are  related  under  the  article  Macxoon;  here  it  i*  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  notice,  that  by  firft  attacking  thofc  he 
was  furc  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  thofc  whom 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  fometimes  pre- 
tending to  affift  one  (late  and  fometiines  another,  and 
by  impofing  upon  all  as  beft  Served  his  turn,  he  r.t 
laft  put  it  oot  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
any  refiftancc,  at  lead  fuch  as  could  keep  him  from 
gaining  his  end.  In  338  B.  C.  he  procured  himfclf 
to  be  elc&ed  general  of  the  Amphidyons,  or  council 
of  the  Grecian  dales,  under  pretence  of  fettling  fume 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece;  but  having  once  ob- 
tained liberty  to  enter  that  country  with  an  army,  he 
quickly  convinced  the  Gates  that  they  mud  all  fubmit 
to  hi»  will.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  j but  the  intcftinc  wars  of  Greece  had  cut  off 
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all  her  great  men,  and  no  general  was  now  to  be  found  Cm! 
capable  of  oppofing  Philip  with  fccccfs.  HiOonr, 

The  king  of  Macedon,  being  now  mailer  of  all  w J 
Greece,  projecled  the  conqueft  of  Afia.  To  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  ill  fuccrfs  which  had  attended 
the  Perfians  in  their  expeditions  again  (l  Greece,  the 
fuccrffcs  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invafions,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  ten  thoufand  under  Xenophon.  All  thefe 
events  fhowed  the  weaknefs  of  the  Pcrfians,  their  vaft 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  military  (kill,  and  how  ea- 
fily  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a proper  u- 
aton  among  the  Hates.  n 

Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  grand  defign,  Corqudlivf 
when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  affaflirw.  His  fon  A-  by 
iexandcr  was  pofiefled  of  every  quality  neceflary  for 
the  execution  of  fo  great  a plan  ; and  his  impetuofity 
of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a rapidity  un- 
heard of  either  before  or  fince.  It  mull  be  confeffed, 
indeed,  that  the  Perlian  empire  was  now  lipc  for  de- 
ft ruction,  and  could  not  in  all  piobability  have  with- 
ftood  an  enemy  much  lefs  powerful  than  Alexander. 

The  Afiatics  have  in  all  ages  been  much  inferior  to  the 
European  nations  in  valour  and  military  (kill.  They 
were  now  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy  ; and  what 
was  worfe,  they  feem  at  this  period  to  have  been  feized 
with  that  infatuation  and  diftra&ion  of  counfcls  which 
fcarce  ever  fails  to  be  a forerunner  of  the  dcftru&iou 
of  any  nation.  The  Pcrfian  mini  Hers  perfuadtd  their 
fovercign  to  rejeft  the  prudent  advice  that  was  given 
him,  of  diftrefiing  Alexander  by  laying  wade  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  forcing  him  to  return  for  want  of  provi- 
fions.  Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging 
the  enemy  in  the  moll  proper  manner,  by  dividing  his 
forces ; and  perfnaded  him  to  put  Char  idem  us  the  A- 
thenian  to  death,  who  had  promifed,  with  too, 000 
men,  of  whom  one  third  were  mercenaries,  to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  Afia.  In  fhort,  Alexander  met  with 
only  two  checks  in  his  Perfian  expedition.  The  one 
wa6  from  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  for  feven  months  re- 
filled his  titmoft  efforts;  the  other  was  from  Metnnoo 
the  Rhodian,  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Macedo- 
nia. The  firft  of  thefe  obstacles  Alexander  at  laft  got 
over,  and  treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with 
the  titmoft  cruelty.  The  other  w.i$  Jcarce  hit  ; for 
Mcmnon  died  after  reducing  fome  of  the  Grecian 
iflands,  and  Darius  had  no  other  general  capable  of 
conducing  the  underiaking.  The  power  of  the  Per- 
fian empire  was  totally  broke  by  the  viftory  gained 
over  Darius  at  Arbcia  in  331  B.  C.  and  nixt  year  a 
total  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  muidcr  of  the  king  by 
Bcffus  one  of  his  fubjefls. 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  HU  ^in- 
with  the  poifeflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pcrfia,  or  indeed  queft  of  » 
of  any  other  on  earth.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  total  **>«■  na- 
fubjcilion  of  the  world  itfelf  feemed  fufficient  to  him  ;* 
and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade  cvety 
country  of  which  he  could  only  learn  the  name,  whe- 
ther it  had  belonged  to  the  Perfians  or  not.  In  con- 
fcqutnee  of  this  difpofition,  he  invaded  and  reduced 
Hyrcania,  B^clria,  Sogdia,  and  all  that  vaft  tnA  of 
country  now  called  Buiharia.  At  laft,  having  entered 
India,  he  reduced  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypha- 
fit,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  But  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  extended  his  con- 
quells  quite  to  the  caiUrn  extremities  of  Alia,  his 
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troops  pwfitively  refuted  to  follow  him  farther,  and  he 
was  con  drained  to  return.  In  323,  this  mighty  con- 
queror died  of  a fever  ; without  having  time  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  his  vail  extended  empire,  or  even  to  name 
his  fuccefTor. 

While  the  Grecian  empire  thus  fuddenly  fprung  up 
in  the  call,  the  rival  flute*  of  Rome  and  Catthage  were 
making  confiderable  advances  in  the  well.  The  Ro- 
mans  were  clUblifluag  their  empire  oa  the  mofl  folid 
foundations  ; to  which  their  particular  iituation  natu- 
rally contributed.  Being  originally  little  better  than  a 
parcel  ot  lawlcfs  banditti,  they  were  defpifed  and  hated 
by  the  neighbouring  dates.  This  foon  produced  wars; 
in  which,  at  fit  ft  ft om  accidental  circumllanccs,  an  j af- 
terwards from  their  fuperior  valour  and  conduA,  the 
Romans  proved  almoil  conlhntly  viAorious.  The  jea- 
loutics  which  prevailed  among  the  Italian  dates,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  intered,  prevented  them 
from  combining  a gain  it  that  afpiring  nation,  and  emitt- 
ing it  in  its  infancy,  which  they  might  eafily  have 
done;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  being  kept 
in  a date  of  continual  warfare,  became  at  lad  fuch  ex- 
pert foldiers,  that  no  other  date  on  earth  could  refill 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  had  made 
a veiy  confiderable  figure  among  the  Italian  nations  ; 
but  after  their  cxpulfion,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  republic,  their  conqutfts  became  much  more  rapid 
mid  exteufive.  In  301  B.  C.  they  fubdued  the  Sa- 
bines; eight  years  after,  the  Latins;  and  in  399  the 
city  of  Vcii,  the  ftrongefl  in  Italy  excepting  Rome  it- 
feif,  was  taken  after  a liege  of  ten  years.  But  in  the 
midfl  of  their  fucccflet  a hidden  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
had  almod  put  an  end  to  their  power  and  nation  at 
once.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  383  B.  C. 
and  the  capitol  on  the  point  of  being  furprifed,  when 
the  Gauls,  who  were  climbing  up  the  walls  in  the  night, 
were  accidentally  discovered  and  rcpulfcd*.  In  a ftiort 
time  Rome  waa  rebuilt  with  much  greater  fplcndor 
than  before,  but  now  a general  revolt  and  combina- 
tion of  the  nations  formerly  fubdued  took  place.  The 
Romans,  however,  dill  got  the  better  of  their  ene- 
mies ; but,  even  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Carnil- 
lus’s  death,  which  happened  about  352  B-  C.  their 
territories  fcarcc  extended  fix  or  feven  leagues  from 
the  capital.  The  republic  from  the  beginning  was 
agitated  by  thofe  difTeniions  which  at  lafl  proved  its 
tuin.  The  people  had  been  divided  by  Romulus  into 
two  cladcs,  namely  Patru'utm  and  PUixiant*  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  nobility  and  commonalty.  Between  thefe 
two  bodies  were  perpetual  jealoulies  and  contentions} 
which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conqueds, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  nations  they  had  conquer- 
ed. The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op- 
poling  the  confuls  and  military  tribunes.  The  fenate 
had  often  rccourfe  to  a dictator  endowed  with  abfolute 
power;  and  then  the  valour  and  experience  of  die  Ro- 
man troops  made  them  victorious:  but  the  return  of 
-domellic  fedition*  gave  the  fubjugated  nations  ao  op- 
portunity of  fluking  off  the  yoke.  Thus  had  the 
Romans  continued  for  near  40 u years,  running  the 
Came  round  of  wars  with  the  fame  enemies,  and  reap- 
ing very  little  advantage  from  their  conqueiL,  till  at 
lall  matters  were  compounded  by  choofing  one  of  the 
confuls  from  among  the  plebeiauu;  and  from  this  time 
chiefly  wc  may  date  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  fo  that 
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by  the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  they, were  Civil 

held  in  confiderable  cllimatum  among  foreign  nations.  Hiilory. 

The  Caithaginians  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  J 

enrich  themfelves  by  commerce;  but,  being  lefs  t^^mottheCwr» 
verfant  in  military  affairs,  were  by  no  means  equal  to (W intans, 
the  Romans  in  power,  though  they  excelled  them  in  indof  Si- 
wealth.  A new.  Hate,  however,  makes  its  appearance  cl,Jr* 
during  this  period,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taught 
the  Carthaginians  the  ait  of  war,  and  by  bringing 
them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  proved 
the  firll  fource  of  contention  between  thefe  two  power- 
ful nations.  This  was  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  At  what 
time  people  were  fit  ft  fettled  on  it,  is  not  now  to 
be  afeertained.  The  firll  inhabitants  we  read  of  were 
called  Sieaniy  Sicu.’i,  Lsfirigantt%  &c.  but  of  thefe  wc 
know  little  or  nothing.  In  the  fecond  year  of  the 
17th  Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  fo  me  Greek  colonies 
are  faid  to  have  arrived  on  the  ifland,  and  in  a (hurt 
time  founded  fcvcral  cities,  of  which  Syracufe  was  the 
chief.  The  Syracufans  at  iall  fubdued  the  original 
inhabitants  ; though  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lat- 
ter were  ever  well  affVAed  to  their  government,  and 
therefore  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  revolt.  The 
firll  confiderable  prince,  or  (as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks)  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  was  Gelon,  who  obtained 
the  fovereignty  about  the  year  4R3  B.  C.  At  what 
time  the  Carthaginians  firll  carried  their  arms  into  Si- 
cily is  not  certainly  known  ; only  we  are  allured,  that 
they  puflefled  fome  part  of  the  ifland  as  early  as  505 
B.  C.  For  in  the  time  of  the  firft  confuls,  the  Ho- 
mans and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a treaty  chiefly  in 
regard  to  matters  of  navigation  and  commerce;  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Romans  who  fhould 
touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belong- 
ed to  Carthage,  Humid  be  received  there  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Carthaginians  themfelves.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  the  dominion  of  Carthage  already  extend- 
ed over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily  : but  in  28  yean 
after,  they  had  been  totally  driven  out  by  Gelon; 
which  probably  was  the  firll  exploit  performed  by  him. 

This  appears  from  his  fpccch  to  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  imbafTadors  who  dclired  his  afliftancc  againlt 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king  of  Pcriia.  The  Carthagi- 
nians made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  pofleflions  in 
this  ifland,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody  wars  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  the  ar- 
tides  Cast m ao k and  Sicily.  This  ifland  alfo  proved 
the  feene  of  much  (laughter  and  hloodflted  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greeks  with  one  another*.  Before  the  year 
323  B.  C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  had  made  them-  **’ 
lclvcs  mailers  of  a very  confiderable  part  of  the  ifland; 
from  whence  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
diflodge  them.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  af- 
ter the  deitru&ion  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
almoil  all  the  commerce  in  the  weftem  part  of  the 
world  fell  to  the  lharc  of  the  Carthaginians.  Whether 
they  had  at  this  time  made  any  fetticmeuts  in  Spain,  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  filver,  in  which  it  was  very 
rich  ; as  they  probably  alfo  did  to  Britain  for  the  tin 
with  which  it  abounded.  ^ 

6.  The  beginning  of  the  fixtb  period  prefects  us  with  riod.  ££. 
a Hate  of  the  world  entirely  different  from  the  fore-  ftory  of  the 
going.  We  now  behold  all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  **•«•*•- 
world,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  river  Indus, man  *m‘ 
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Civil  and  beyond  it,  newly  united  into  one  raft  empire,  and 
II>ftory  al  the  time  rea<jy  fa.ll  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 

1 ’ proper  head  ; the  wcHern  world  filled  with  fierce  and 

favage  nations,  whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  were  pteparing  to  enllare  as  fail  as  they 
could.  The  fir  A remarkable  events  took  place  in  the 
Macedonian  empire- — Alexander,  as  already  obferved, 
had  not  diilin&ly  named  any  fucceffor ; but  he  had 
left  behind  him  a victorious,  and,  we  may  fay,  invin- 
cible army,  commanded  by  moil  expert  officers,  all  of 
them  ambitious  of  fupreme  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofeu  that  peace  could  long  be  preferved  in  fuch  a 
filuatioD.  For  a number  of  years,  indeed,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  or  heard  of  but  the  mod  horrid  Slaughters, 
and  wickedncfo  of  every  kind;  until  at  lad  the  mother, 
wives,  children,  brothers,  and  even  lifters,  of  Alexander 
were  cut  off;  not  one  of  the  family  of  that  great  con- 
queror being  left  alive.  When  matters  were  a little 
fettled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them  of  no  fmail 
extent,  had  arifen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
Callander,  the  fon  of  Antipatcr,  had  Macedonia,  and 
all  Greece ; Antigonus,  Afia  Minor ; Seleucus  had 
Babylon,  and  the  eaftern  provinces ; • and  Ptolemy 
I.agus,  Egypt,  and  the  weftein  ones.  One  of  thefe 
empires,  however,  quickly  fell ; Antigonus  being  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Sckucus  and  Lyfimachus  at  the 
battle  of  Ipfus,  in  301  B.  C.  The  greated  part  of 
his  dominions  then  icil  to  Seleucus  : but  fevcral  pro- 
vinces took  the  opportunity  of  tbrfe  confufions  to 
duke  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether : and  thus 
were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Per* 
gamut,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  mod 
powerful  and  permanent  empires,  however,  were  thofe 
of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  Egypt  by  PuJemy 
Eagus.  The  kings  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not 
preferve  the  Lame  authority  over  the  Grecian  dates 
that  Alexander,  Antipatcr,  and  Caffandcr,  had  done, 
yet  effe&ually  prevented  them  from  thofe  outrages 
upon  one  another,  for  which  they  had  formerly  been 
fo  remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  fomrwhat  difficult  to  de- 
termine, whether  thrir  condition  was  better  or  worfe 
than  before  they  were  conquered  by  Philip ; ftnee, 
though  they  were  now  prevented  from  dedroying  one 
another,  they  were  mod  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the 
Macedonian  tyrants. 

While  the  eallern  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de- 
luged with  blood,  and  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander 
were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  he  had  eda- 
blidicd;  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in 
17  their  attempts  to  enfiave  the  nations  of  the  wed.  The 
Of  the  Ro-  Romans,  ever  engaged  in  war,  conquered  one  city 
man*  and  and  date  after  another,  till  about  the  year  233  B.  C. 
Carthagi-  ^cy  ma(jc  thcmfelves  mailers  of  almod  the  whole 
soar.*.  ] (alyr.  During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 

a finglc  check  in  their  conqucds ; and  that  was  the 
invafion  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  That  ambitious 
and  fickle  prince  had  prcjc&cd  the  conqued  of  Italy, 
which  be  fancied  would  be  an  cafy  matter.  Accord- 
ingly, in  271  B.  C.  he  catered  that  country,  and 
maintained  a war  with  the  Romans  for  fix  years;  till 
at  lad,  being  utterly  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus,  he 
was  obliged  to  return. 

The  Romans  had  no  fooner  made  themfclves  maftem 
of  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a pretence  to  carry 
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their  arms  out  of  it;  and  this  pretence  was  foon  found  Owl 
out.  Being  invited  into  Sicily  to  affift  the  Mamer-  Hiftovy. 
tines  againff  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  and  the  Car-  * 
thaginians,  they  immediately  commenced  a war  with 
the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmod  fury  for 
23  years.  The  war  ended  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  * 
of  the  Carthaginians,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
duel  of  their  generals;  none  of  whom,  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas alone  excepted,  feem  to  have  been  pofleffed  of  any 
degree  of  military  (kill  ; and  the  date  had  differed  too 
many  misfortunes  before  he  entered  upon  the  command, 
for  him  or  any  other  to  retrieve  it  at  that  time.  The 
conft  quencc  of  this  war  was  the  entire  lofs  of  Sicily  to 
the  Carthaginians;  and  foon  after,  the  Ronuos  feiztd 
00  the  ifland  of  Sardinia. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  alter- 
native, but  that  in  a (hort  lime  cither  Carthage  mud 
conquer  Rome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage, 
bethought  himfelf  of  a method  by  which  his  country 
might  become  equal  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
was  by  reducing  all  Spain,  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  already  considerable  poffcffiona,  and  from  the 
mines  of  which  they  drew  ^reat  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  finifhrd  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  which  fucceedcd  that  with  the  Romani, 
than  he  fet  about  the  conqued  of  Spain.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  though  he  made 
great  progrefs  in  it.  His  fon  Afdrubal  continued  the 
war  with  fucccfs;  till  at  lail,  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
his  progrefs,  jperfuaded  him  to  enter  into  a treaty  with 
them,  by  which  he  engaged  himfelf  to  make  the  river 
Iberus  the  boundary  of  bis  conquedt.  This  treaty 
probably  was  never  ratified  by  the  fenateof  Carthage; 
nor,  though  it  had,  would  it  have  been  regarded  by 
Hannibal,  who  fucceeded  Afdrubal  in  the  command, 
and  had  fwom  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Romans. 

'I  he  tranfa&ions  of  the  lecond  Punic  war  are  perhaps 
the  mod  remarkable  which  the  hidory  of  the  world 
can  afford.  Certain  it  is.  that  nothing  can  (how  more 
clearly  the  flight  foundations  upon  which  the  greated 
empires  are  built.  We  now  fee  the  Romani,  the  na- 
tion mod  remarkable  for  their  military  (kill  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  500  years,  had 
been  conftantly  viflorioun,  unable  to  refid  the  efforts 
of  one  finglc  man.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee  this  man, 
though  evidently  the  fitd  general  in  the  world,  lod 
folely  for  want  of  a flight  fupport.  In  former  time*, 
the  republic  of  Carthage  fupplicd  her  generals  in  Si- 
cily with  hundreds  of  thoutanda,  though  their  enter- 
prizes  were  almod  condantly  unfucee fitful ; but  now 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  defign,  merely  for  want  of  20  or  30,000 
men.  That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  overwhelm  a falling  nation,  or  rather  which  is 
the  caufc  of  its  fall,  had  now  infe&ed  the  counfels  of 
Carthage,  and  the  fupplies  were  denied.  Neither  was 
Carthage  the  only  infatuated  nation  at  this  time. 

Hannibal,  whofc  prudence  never  forfook  him  cither 
in  profperity  or  adverfitv,  in  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune  had  ooncluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  Had  that  prince  fent  an  army  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cann.e,  there  cau  be  00  doubt  but 
the  Romans  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  of  that 
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Civil  peace  which  they  fo  haughtily  refuted  f ; and  indeed, 
t Hiluay-  ijjf,  0ffcr  cf  peace,  in  the  midll  of  fo  much  fucccfs,  is 
^ JT 'TT*  sn  initancc  of  moderation  which  perhapa  do<a  more 
tl-qt  n*'  honour  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  all  the  rnili- 
nj.'  tary  exploits  he  performed.  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  rouferd  from  his  indolence,  nor  fee  that  his  own 
ruin  was  connected  with  that  of  Carthage.  The  Ro- 
mans had  now  made  thcmfclvcs  mailers  of  Sicily:  after 
which  they  recalled  Marccllus,  with  hi#  victorious  ar- 
my, to  be  employed  againll  Hannibal;  and  the  con- 
fluence at  laft  was,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
unfupported  in  Italy,  could  not  couquer  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  which  the  Romans  had  invaded. 
The  fouthern  nations  feem  to  have  been  as  blind  to 
their  own  intereft  as  the  northern  ones.  They  ought 
to  have  fecn,  that  it  was  ncccflaty  for  them  to  pre  ferre 
Carthage  from  being  deflroycd  ; but,  inllcad  of  this, 
Mafiniffa  king  of  Numidia  allied  with  the  Romans, 
snd  by  his  means  Hannibal  was  overcome  at  the 
•Sre  Z*m j.  battle  of  Zama*,  which  finiihed  the  fecoud  Punic  war, 
in  1 88  B.  C. 

The  event  of  the  fecoud  Punic  war  determined  the 
fate  of  almolt  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  All 
this  time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  had  been  promoting  their  own  ruin  by 
mutual  wars  and  intcftinc  diviftons.  The  Syrian 
empire  was  now  governed  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
w ho  frrms  to  have  had  little  right  to  fuch  a title. 
His  empire,  though  dimiuifhrd  by  the  detection  of 
the  Parthians,  was  Hill  very  powerful ; and  to  him 
Hannibal  applied,  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
bis  country,  as  related  under  Carthage,  n°  152. 
Antiochus,  however,  had  not  fulficient  judgment 
to  fee  the  necefiity  of  following  that  great  man’s 
advice ; nor  w’ould  the  Carthaginians  be  prevailed 
upon  to  contribute  their  affillance  againll  the  nation 
which  was  form  to  deftroy  them  without  any  provo- 
cation. The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  that  Antiochus  would  not  declare  his 
Greek  fubjcCts  in  Afia  to  be  free  and  independent 
ftates  ; a reqniiition  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
any  other  nation  had  a right  to  make.  The  event  of 
all  was,  that  Antiochus  was  every-where  defeated, 
and  forced  to  conclude  a peace  upon  very  difadvanta- 
gcous  terms. 

In  Europe,  matters  went  on  in  the  fame  way  ; the 
flates  of  Greece,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace- 
donians, entered  into  a refolution  of  recovering  their 
liberties.  For  this  purpofe  was  framed  the  Acharan 
EzcGrrfit.  League  f ; but.  as  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
fclves,  they  at  laft  came  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  calling  in  the  Romans  Jo  defend  them  againll  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  This  produced  a war,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  vi&orious.  The  Macedonians, 
f however,  were  (liU  formidable  ; and,  as  the  intention 
of  the  Romans  to  enflave  the  whole  world  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  Perfeus,  the  fucceflor  of  Philip,  re- 
newed the  war.  Through  his  own  cowardice  he  loft, 
a cccdive  engagement,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which 
fubmittrd  to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C. 

IV'rWlion  Macedon  being  thus  conquerrd,  the  next  Hep  was 
cfC'jrthigc  utterly  to  rxteiminate  the  Carthaginians ; whofc  re- 
public,  notwithftanding  the  many  dilallcrs  that  had 
befallen  it,  was  ft  ill  formidable.  It  is  true,  the  Car- 
thaginians v ert  giving  no  offence  ; nay,  they  even 
You  VIII.  Part  II. 
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made  the  moft  abjed  fubmiffions  to  the  republic  of 
Rome  : but  all  was  not  fufficient  War  was  declared 
a third  time  againll  that  unfortunate  ftate  ; there  was 
now  no  Hanuibal  to  command  their  armies,  and  the 
city  was  utterly  dcllroycd  146  B.  C.  The  fame  year 
the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  they  had  pre- 
tended to  grant  the  cities  ofCrecce,  by  the  entirr  de- 
ftru&inn  of  Corinth.  See  that  article. 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  af-  K-ftory  of 
fairs  of  Syria  and  Egypt  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe. 

The  degenerate  princes  which  filled  the  thrones 
thofc  empires,  regarding  only  their  own  pleafurcs, 
either  fpent  their  time  in  opprefting  their  fub- 
je&s,  or  in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of  their 
dominions,  by  which  mc»n9  they  became  a more  eafy 
prey  to  the  Romans.  So  far  indeed  were  they  from 
taking  any  means  to  fecure  themfcives  againll  the  o- 
vergrown  power  of  that  republic,  that  the  kings  both 
of  Syria  and  E^ypt  fometimes  applied  to  the  Romans 
as  prute&ors.  Their  downfal,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen within  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat. — The 
only  other  tranfaclion  which  makes  any  confidcrablc 
figure  in  the  Syrian  empire  is  the  opprelfion  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  their  return 
from  the  Babyloniih  captivity,  they  continued  in  fub- 
je&ion  to  the  Pcrfians  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 

From  that  time  they  were  fubj;:6l  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt  or  .Syria,  as  the  fortune  of  cither  happened  to 
prevail.  Egypt  being  reduced  to  a low  ebb  by  Anli- 
ochui  Epiphanes  the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion  ; 
and  being  fevercly  treated  by  him,  imprudently  (bow- 
ed fomc  figns  of  joy  on  a report  of  his  death.  This 
brought  him  againll  them  with  a powerful  army  ; and 
in  170  B.  C he  took  Jerufalem  by  ftorm,  commit- 
ting the  moft  horrid  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants,  in- 
fo much  that  they  were  obliged  to  hide  thcmfelves  in 
caverns  and  in  holes  of  rocks  to  avoid  his  fury.  Their 
religion  was  totally  abolilhed,  their  temple  profaned, 
and  an  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  fet  up  on  the  al- 
tar of  burnt -offerings;  which  profanation  is  thought 
to  be  the  abomination  of  d<fvlaii;m  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Daniel.  This  revolution,  however,  was  of 
no  long  continuance.  In  167  B.  C.  Mattathiar  re- 
ft ond  the  true  wuilkip  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  Judea ; 
and  in  165  the  temple  was  purified,  and  the  worlhip 
there  rcilorcd  by  Judas  Maccabzus.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a long  lerics  of  wars  between  the  Syrians  and 
Jews,  in  which  the  latter  were  almoll  always  victori- 
ous ; and  before  thefe  war*  were  finiihed,  the  dcftruc- 
tion  of  Carthage  happened,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
fixth  general  period  formerly  mentioned. 

7.  1'hc  beginning  of  the  fcvenlh  period  prefents  u»  Seventh  pe- 
with  a view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the ,,ot* 
declining  ftitc*  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  both  of  them 
much  circumfcribcd  in  bounds.  The  empire  of  Syria  ^0,14. 
at  firft comprehended  all  Alia  to  the  river  ludua,  and 
beyond  it ; but  in  312  B.  C.  moft  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces were  by  Seleucus  ceded  to  one  Satiilrocoitut^  or  " 
sttuirscottuj,  a.  native,  who  in  return  gave  him  yoo 
elephants.  Of  the  empire  of  Saudrocottus  wc  know 
nothing  farther  than  that  lie  fubdued  all  the  countries 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges ; fo  that  from  this 
time  wc  may  reckon  the  greateft  part  of  India  inde- 
pendent on  the  Syro  Macedonian  princes.  In  250 
B.  C.  however,  the  empire  fuftained  a much  greater 
4 B loft 
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Ci«a  lofs  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthian*  and  Bo  Arlan*  from 
Antiochu*  Them.  The  former  could  nol  be  fubdued; 

*-  ' ant!  as  they  held  in  fubjeAion  to  them  the  raft  traft 

which  now  goes  undtr  the  name  of  Pcrjia , we  mull 
Ihok  upon  their  defection  as  an  irreparable  lofs.  Whe- 
ther any  part  of  their  country  was  afterwards  recover- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  is  not  very  certain; 
nor  is  it  of  much  confequence,  finer  we  arc  affured 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fevcntli  period,  i.  c.  146 
B.  C.  the  Greek  empire*  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced  by  the  lofs  of  India.  Perfia,  Armenia,  Pan- 
ins, Pithy nia,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  &c.  The 
general  Rate  of  the  world  in  146  B C.  therefore  was 
at  follows.  In  Afia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Par- 
thia,  and  Syria,  with  the  lcfler  dates  of  Armenia, 
Pontus,  &c.  above  mentioned  ; to  which  we  mud  add 
that  of  Arabia,  which  during  the  fixth  period  had 
grown  into  feme  confcqucnce,  and  had  maintained  its 
imlependen:y  from  the  days  of  Iftunacl  the  fon  of 
Abraham.  In  Africa  were  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  ; the  Carthaginian  territories,  now  fob- 
jcA  to  the  Roman* ; and  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia, 
Mauritania,  and  Gctulia,  ready  to  be  f wallowed  up 
hy  the  fame  ambitious  and  infatiablc  power,  now  that 
Carthage  was  deftroyed,  which  ferad  a*  a barrier  a- 
gainft  it.  To  the  fouth  lay  fome  unknown  and  bar- 
barous nations,  ftcurc  by  rcafon  of  their  fituation  and 
infignificance,  rather  than  their  ftrength,  or  difiance 
from  Rome.  In  Europe  w-e  find  none  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, and  fome  Spanifh  nations.  Thcfc  were  brave 
indeed  ; but  through  want  of  military  (kill,  incapable 
of  contending  with  fuch  mailers  in  the  art  of  war  as 

3j  the  Romans  then  were. 

Oequefts  The  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  fubdued  by  Scipio 

oMhe  Ro.  ^fricanus  in  the  time  of  the  fccond  Punic  war  : but, 
in  155  B-  C.  they  revolted  ; and,  under  the  conduit 
of  one  Viriathus,  formerly  a robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  againfl  all  the  armies  the  Romans  could  fend 
into  Spain.  Him  the  Conful  Csrpio  caufcd  to  be 
murdered  about  138  B C.  bccaufc  he  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  reduce  him  by  force.  The  city  of  Numantia 
defied  the  whole  Roman  power  for  fix  year*  longer  ; 
till  at  lait,  by  dint  of  treachery,  numbers,  and  perfe* 
vcrance,  it  was  not  taken,  hut  the  inhabitants, 
seduced  to  extremity  by  famine,  fet  fire  to  their 
houfes,  and  perifhed  in  the  fUmc3,  or  killed  one  ano- 
ther, fo  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror  : and  this  for  the  prefent  quieted  the 
Tcft  of  the  Spaniards.  About  the  fame  time  Attalus, 
king  ofPctgamun,  left  by  willthe  Roman  people  heir* 
to  all  hi*  goods  ; upon  which  they  immediately  feized 
oti  his  kingdom  as  part  of  thofe  goods,  and  reduced  it 
to  a Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  rffia  Proper. 
Thus  they  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on 
every  Gde,  without  the  lead  regard  to  jultice,  to  the 
means  they  employed,  or  to  the  miferics  they  brought 
Upon  the  conquered  people.  In  122  B.  C.  the  Bale- 
aric i (lands,  now  called  Majorca . Minorca , and  I vie  a, 
were  fubdued,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated  ; and, 
foon  after,  fcveral  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alp* 
were  obliged  to  fubmit- 

In  Africa  the  crime*  of  Juguriha  foon  gave  this 
ambitious  republic  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
kingdoms  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania ; and  indeed 
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this  is  almofi  the  only  war  in  which  we  find  the  Ro*  Civ# 
mans  engaged  where  their  pretentions  had  the  lead  Hdcory. 
colour  of  jullicc  ; though  in  no  cafe  whatever  could  a ' 
nation  (how  mote  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on 
this  occafion.  The  particulars  of  this  war  arc  re- 
lated under  the  articles  Nvmima  and  Rome.  The 
event  of  it  wa*  the  total  reduction  of  the  former  about 
the  year  105  B.  C.  but  Mauritania  and  Gctulia  pre- 
ferred their  liberty  for  fome  time  longer. 

In  the  call,  the  empire  of  Syria  continued  daily  to  de- 
cline ; by  which  means  the  Jews  not  only  had  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  theit  liberty,  but  even  of  be- 
coming as  powerful,  or  at  lead  of  extending  their  do- 
minions as  far,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

This  declining  empire  wa*  dill  faither  reduced  by  the 
civil  diflenfions  between  the  two  brotltcrs  Antiochus 
Grypus  aud  Antiochus  Cy/ictnus ; during  which  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolcmair,  and  Gaza,  declared 
thcrnfclvcR  independent,  and  in  other  ritics  tyrants 
darted  upwhorefufed  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 

This  happened  about  100  B.  C.  ; and  17  years  after, 
the  whole  wa*  reduced  by  Tigranes  king  of  Arme- 
nia. On  his  defeat  by  the  Roman*,  the  latter  redu- 
ced Syria  to  a province  of  their  empire.  The  king- 
dom of  Armenia  itfelf,  with  thofe  of  Poutus,  Cappa- 
docia, and  Btthynia,  foon  (hared  the  fame*  fate  ; Pon- 
tus, the  moll  powerful  of  them  all,  being  fubdued  a- 
bout  64  B.  C.  The  kingdom  of  Jud<aaho  was  re- 
duced under  the  fame  power  much  about  this  time. 

This  (late  owed  the  lof*  of  it*  liberty  to  the  fame 
caufe  that  had  ruined  feveral  others,  namely,  calling 
in  the  Romans  a*  arbitrators  between  two  contending 
parties.  The  two  ions  of  Alexander  Jannxus  (Hyr- 
canus.  and  Ariftobulus)  contended  for  the  kingdom- 
Ariftobulus,  being  defeated  by  the  party  of  Hvrea- 
nus,  applied  to  the  Roman*.  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  adted  as  ultimate  judge  in  this  ailair,  decided  it 
againil  Ariftobulus,  but  at  the  fame  lime  Jcprived> 

Hyrcanus  of  all  power  as  a king ; not  allowing  him 
even  to  afiume  the  regal  title,  or  to  extend  hi*  terri- 
tory beyond  the  undent  borders  of  Judea.  To  fuch 
a length  did  Pompey  carry  this  lall  article,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  give  lip  ail  thofe  cities  in  Ctelofyria 
and  Phoenicia  which  had  been  gained  by  hi*  prcdcccf- 
fors,  and  added  them  to  the  newly  acquired  Roman 
province  of  Syria. 

Thus  the  R troans  became  mailers  of  all  the  caAern 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Mediterranean  fca  to  the 
borders  of  Part  hit.  In  the  weft,  however,  the  Gauls 
were  dill  at  lilnrty,  and  the  Spaniih  nation*  bore  the 
Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Gauls  in- 
fefted  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent 
incurfioos,  which  were  fometimes  very  terrible;  and  tho* 
feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  fubduc  them,  they 
always  proved  iniuilicicnt  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cxfar. 

By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrcnarau  mountains,  and  many  of  their 
nations  almoft  exterminated.  He  carried  hi*  arms 
alfo  into  Germany  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain ; but  in  neither  of  thcfc  parti  did  he  make  any 
permanent  cooqucftfi.  The  civil  wars  between  him 
and  Pompey  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feizing  on 
the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  and  thofe  paits  of  Numi- 
dia which  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  alone  remained;  and  to  thU 
a.  nothing 
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mv'1  R0**l*n£  belonged  except  the  country  properly  fo  call-  factions  of  Sylla  and  Marius ; the  former  of  whom  Civil 
. cry'  ed.  Cvrenaica  was  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans  fided  with  the  patricians,  and  the  latter  with  the  pie* 

about  58  B.  C- ; and  about  the  fame  time  the  illand  of  beian?.  Thefc  difturbances  ended  in  the  perpetual  die*  ’ 
Cyprus  was  icizcd  by  them  without  any  pretence,  ex-  tatorlhip  of  Syila,  about  80  11.  C. 
cept  a ddire  of  pofiVifing  the  treafurc  of  the  king. — From  this  time  we  may  date  tjic  lofs  of  the  Roman 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  continued  for  fome  time  longer  liberty;  for  though  Sylla  retigned  his  diciatorfhip  two 
at  liberty  ; which  in  fome  mcafure  mult  be  afcribcd  years  after,  the  fuccecding  coutclU  between  Carfar  and 
to  the  internal  diflcnlions  of  the  republic,  but  more  Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  republic.  Thefc 
efpccially  to  the  amours  of  Pompey,  Julius  C«f*r,  contcits  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by 
and  Marc  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra  queen  which  Cxfar  became  in  effect  matter  of  the  empire  in 
of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  Atrium,  however,  deter-  43  B.  C.  Without  lofs  of  time  he  then  eroded  over 

mined  the  fate  of  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  it-  into  Africa ; totally  defeated  the  republican  army 

felf;  which  hut  was  reduced  to  a Roman  province  a-  in  that  continent;  and,  by  reducing  the  country  of 

^ bout  t)  B.  C.  Mauritania  to  a Roman  province,  completed  the  Ro- 

Ou;>n  and  While  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  re-  man  conquefls  in  thefc  parts.  His  victory  over  the 

progfel*  of  duce  the  world  to  their  obedience,  they  were  ma-  fons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  40  B.  C.  fecurcd  him  front 
king  one  another  feel  the  fame  miferici  at  home  which  any  further  apprehenfions  of  a rival.  Being  there- 
they  indicted  upon  other  nations  abroad.  The  firlfc  fore  foie  mailer  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all 
civil  diflVntions  took  their  rife  at  the  fiege  of  Numao-  the  power  of  it  at  his  command,  he  projected  the  gTeatcIt 

tia  in  Spain.  We  have  already  obfervtd,  that  this  fraail  c~l — Ji~  * 1 ' r 

city  refilled  the" whole  power  of  the  Romans  for  lix 
years.  Once  they  gave  them  a moll  terrible  and  Ihame- 
ful  defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled  before  4000 
Numantlnes.  Twenty  thouland  were  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  the  remaining  ten  thoufand  fo  ihut  up, 
that  there  was  no  poflibility  of  efeaping.  1st  this  ex- 
tremity they  were  obliged  to  ncgociatc  with  the  enc- 


tbe  civil 
w*r«  in 
(Lome. 


febemes ; tending,  according  to  I’omc,  not  Ids  to  the 
happincf?  than  to  the  glory  of  hi*  country ; when  he 
was  alfaflimted  in  the  ieuatc-houfe,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  and  39  B.  C. 

Without  inveftigating  the  political  jufticc  of  this 
a&ion,  or  the  motives  of  the  perpetrators,  it  is  im- 
poifible  not  to  regret  the  death  of  this  gTcat  man, 
when  wc  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  the  dchgna 
my,  and  a peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following  which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  ; (See  Roms)  Not 

r,M  . K«  11  r tr  .•  *»  js  tojullify,  from  ingratitude  at  lead,  even 

the  moll  virtuous  of  the  confpirators,  when  we  confi 


terms:  1.  That  the  Nuntantincs  IhottlJ  fuflerthe  Ro- 
mans to  retire  unmotdlcd;  and,  2.  That  Numantia  ihould 
maintain  its  independence,  and  be  reckoned  among 
the  Roman  allies. — The  Roman  lenate,  with  an  inju- 
Aicc  and  ingratitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines:  but  they 
refufed  to  accept  of  him,  unlcfs  his  army  was  deliver- 
ed along  with  him  ; upon  which  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Nutnantia, 
however,  was  loon  revenged.  Tiberms  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  brother*in  law  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  fc- 
cond,  had  been  a chief  promoter  of  the  peace  with  the 
Numantines  already  mentioned,  and  of  confcquence 
had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  them 
along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  difgracc  he 
never  forgot ; and,  in  order  to  revenge  himlt-lf,  under* 


der  the  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  him.  And 
as  to  the  mcafurc  itfelf,  even  in  the  view  of  expedien- 
cy, it  Items  to  be  generally  condemned.  In  tact,  from 
the  traufa&iuns  which  had  long  preceeded,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  immediately  followed,  the  murder  of  Car- 
far,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  was  incapable  of  pre- 
ferring its  liberty  any  longer,  and  that  the  people  had 
become  unlit  for  being  free.  The  efforts  of  Brutus  and 
C<<ffius  were  therefore  unfnccefsful,  and  ended  in  their 
own  deft  ruction  and  that  of  great  numbers  of  their 
followers  in  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  defeat  of  the 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberlefs  diilurbanccs,  „ 
murders,  proferiptions,  fee.  till  at  laft  Odavianus,  ha*  Orlavianu* 
ving  cut  off  all  who  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  him.  rur*  *n  end 
and  finally  got  the  better  of  his  rivals  by  the  victor y *°  **!*  fC“ 


took  the  tauft*  of  the  Plebeians  again  It  the  Patricians,  at  .\dtium,  put  an  cod  to  the  republic  in  the  year**'* 
by  whom  the  former  were  greatly  opprefled.  He  be-  27  B.  C. 

The  dctlru&'on  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  pro- 
ved advantageous  to  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who 
fliil  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous  ddire  of 
conqudl,  which  had  fo  long  marked  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, now  in  a great  mealure  eta  fed  ; bccaufe  there 
was  now  another  way  of  latisfying  the  ddircs  of  ambi- 


gan  with  reviving  an  ' Id  law,  which  had  enacted  that 
no  Roman  citizen  Ihould  pnflefi  more  than  503  acres 
of  I ind.  The  overplus  he  defigned  to  dillribute  among 
thofe  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  rcimburfe  the  rich  out 
of  the  public  treafury.  This  law  met  with  great  op* 
pofition,  bred  many  tumults,  ami  at  Uft  ended  in  the 


death  of  Gracchus  and  the  persecution  of  his  friends,  tions  men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  cm- 
fcvcral  hundreds  of  whom  were  put  to  cruel  deaths  peror.  After  the  final  reduction  of  the  Spaniards,  therc- 
without  any  form  of  law.  fore,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  countries  of  Madia,  Pan- 

Thc  diilurbanccs  did  not  ccafe  with  the  death  of  nonia,  and  fome  others  adjacent  to  the  Roman  terri- 
Gracchus.  New  conteils  enfued  on  account  of  the  lories,  and  which  in  a manner  feemed  naturally  to  be* 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  allies  long  to  them,  the  empire  enjoyed  for  iomc  time  a pro- 
thc  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  ( his  lall  not  only  found  pr  ice. 


produced  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  occafioncd 
a general  revolt  of  the  Hates  of  Italy  again  ft  the  re- 
public of  Rome.  This  rebellion  was  not  quelled  with- 
out the  utmoft  difficulty  : and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
city  was  deluged  with  blood 


The  only  remarkable  tranfadions  which  took  place 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  which  we  treat, 
were  the  conqueft  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  Agrieo- 
h,  and  the  udtru&ion  of  Jerufalttn  by  Vcfpafiau  and 
by  the  contending  Titus,  The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  JL).  67  ; and 
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vrsi  occafioned  by  their  obdinatcly  claiming  the  city 
of  Cxfarca,  which  the  Romans  had  added  to  the  pro* 
vincc  of  Syria.  It  ended  in  73,  with  the  mod  ter- 
rible dedru&ton  of  their  city  and  nation  ; ftnee  which 
time  they  have  never  been  able  to  affemble  as  a didinft 
people.  The  fouthern  pans  of  Britain  were  totally 
lubdued  by  Agricola  about  ten  years  after. 

In  the  98th  year  of  the  Chridian  era,  Trajan  was 
created  emperor  of  Rome  ; and  being  a man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war,  carried  the  Roman  con* 
quells  to  their  utmoil  extent.  Having  conquered  the 
Dacians,  a German  nation  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  very  troublefome,  he  turned 
Bis  arms  eadward  ; reduced  all  Mefopotamia,  Chal- 
dea, Affyria  ; and  having  taken  Ctcfiphon,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a king, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a proper  method  of  keep- 
ing that  warlike  people  in  fubjedtion.  After  this,  he 
propofed  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  the  way  ; and 
with  his  reign  the  feventh  general  period  abo vetnention- 
cd  is  concludtd. 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  eighth  period  prefents  us 
with  a view  of  one  vad  empire,  in  which  almod  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  fwallowed  up.  This  empire 
comprehended  the  be (l  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  £• 
ypt.  Barbary,  Bildulgcrid,  Turky  in  Europe,  Tur- 
y in  Alia,  and  Perfia.  The  date  of  India  at  this 
time  is  unknown.  The  Chincfc  lived  in  a remote  part 
of  the  world,  unheard  of  and  unmolested  by  the  wedern 
nations  who  llruggled  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Ada  were  filled 
with  barbarous  nations,  already  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  were  fooo  to  become  more  fo.  The 
vad  empire  of  the  Romaus,  however,  had  no  foontr 
attained  its  utmod  degree  of  power,  than,  like  others 
before  it,  it  began  to  decline.  The  provinces  of  Ba- 
bylonia, Mefopotamia,  and  Adyria,  almod  indaatly 
revolted,  and  were  abandoned  by  Adrian  the  fuccetTor 
of  Trajan  in  the  empire.  The  Partisans  having  reco- 
vered their  liberty,  continued  to  be  very  formidable 
enemies,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  continued  to  increafe  in  drength  ; while  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  intcdinc  diviiions,  became  daily 
lefs  able  to  refitl  them.  At  different  times,  however, 
feme  warlike  emperors  arofc,  who  put  a Hop  to  the  in- 
curfions  of  thefe  barbarians  ; and  about  the  year  215, 
the  Parthian  empire  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Per* 
Bans,  who  bad  long  been  fubjctl  to  them.  This  revo- 
lution proved  of  little  advantage  to  the  Romans.  The 
Ptrfians  were  enemies  itill  more  troublefome  than  the 
Parthian*  had  been  ; and  though  often  defeated,  they 
llill  continued  to  infell  the  empire  on  the  ead,  as  the 
harbaroui  nations  of  Europe  did  on  the  north.  In 
260.  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian 
by  the  Pcrfians,  with  the  difHnbanccs  which  followed, 
threatened  the  empire  with  utter  dcllru&ion.  Thirty 
tvrauts  feixeu  the  government  at  once,  and  the  barba- 
rians pouring  in  on  all  fidcs  in  prodigious  numbers  ra- 
vaged almoik  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  By  the 
vigorous  cruMluft  of  Claudius,  Aurclian,  Tacitus,  Pro- 
bus, and  Carus,  the  empire  was  redored  to  its  former 
ludre  ; but  as  the  barbarians  were  only  repulfed,  aad 
never  thoroughly  fubdued,  this  proved  only  a tempo- 
rary relief-  What  was  worfc,  the  Roman  foldiers, 
growu  impatient  of  redraiotj  commonly  murdered  thofc 


emperors  who  attempted  to  revive  among  them  the  Civil 
ancient  military  difcipliae  which  alone  could  cofurc  the  Hirtory. 
victory  over  their  enemies.  Under  Diocletian,  the  dif-  * J. 
orders  were  fo  great,  that  though  the  government  was 
held  by  two  perfons,  they  found  them  lei  ves  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  and  therefore  took  other  two 
partners  in  the  empire.  Thus  was  the  Roman  empire 
divided  into  four  parts  { which  by  all  hidorians  is  faid 
to  have  beeu  productive  of  the  greateft  mifehiefs.  As 
each  of  the  four  fovereigns  would  have  as  many  officers 
both  civil  and  military,  and  the  fame  number  of  forces 
that  had  been  maintained  by  the  date  when  governed 
ouly  by  one  emperor,  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  fums  neccflary  for  fupporting  them.  Hcncc  the 
taxes  and  impods  were  increased  beyond  meafurr,  the 
inhabitants  in  fcveral  provinces  reduced  to  beggary, 
the  land  left  untillcd  for  want  of  hands,  &c.  An  end 
was  put  to  thefe  evils  when  the  empire  was  again 
united  under  Condantine  the  Great ; but  in  330  a 
mortal  blow  was  given  to  it,  by  removing  the  impe- 
rial feat  to  Byzantium,  now  Condantinnj.le,  and  ma- 
king it  equal  to  Rome.  The  introduction  and  <fta- 
blilhment  of  Chridiaoity,  already  corrupted  with  the 
groffed  fuperditioos,  proved  alfo  a molt  grievous  de- 
triment to  the  empire.  Indead  of  that  ferocious  and 
obtlinau  valour  in  which  the  Romans  had  fo  long  been 
accudomcd  to  put  their  trud,  they  now  imagined  them- 
fclves  fccurcd  by  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  other  external 
fymbol*  of  the  Chriltian  religion.  Thefe  they  ufed 
as  a kind  of  magical  incantations,  which  undoubtedly- 
proved  at  all  times  ineffectual ; and  hence  alfo  in  fomc 
meafure  proceeded  the  great  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  next  period.  ^7 

9.  The  ninth  general  period  (hows  us  the  decline  Mirth  pc- 
and  mifcrablc  end  of  the  wedern  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  We  fee  that  mighty  empire,  which  formerly 
occupied  almod  the  whole  world,  now  weakened  by  .,0 
diviiion,  and  furrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  ead,  empire, 
the  Perfume;  on  the  north,  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians, 

Goth?,  and  a multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations, 
watched  all  occafions  to  break  into  it ; and  mi  learned 
in  their  *1 tempts,  rather  through  their  own  barbarity, 
than  the  drength  of  their  enemies.  The  devadations 
committed  by  thofc  barbarians  when  they  made  their 
moufflons  arc  incredible,  and  the  relation  (hockiug-to 
human  nature.  Some  authors  Item  much  inclined  to 
favour  them ; and  even  infiriuate,  that  barbarity  and 
ignorant  ferocity  were  their  chief  if  not  their  only 
faults:  but  from  their  hillory  it  plainly  appears,  that 
not  only  barbarity  and  the  molt  (hocking  cruelty,  but 
the  highed  degrees  of  avarice,  perfidy,  and  difrrgard 
to  the  mod  fide  mu  promifes,  were  to  be  numbered 
among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a fufficicnt  rcafon  for 
them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they  thought  their  ene- 
mies could  not  refiit  them.  Their  only  reafon  for 
making  peace,  or  for  keeping  if,  was  bccaufe  their 
enemies  were  too  drong  ; and  their  only  reafon  for 
committing  the  moll  horrid  maifacrcs,  rapes,  and  all 
manner  of  crimes,  was  bccaufe  they  had  gained  a vic- 
tory. The  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  are  yet 
to  be  edeemed  much  better  than  thefe  favages  ; and 
therefore  wc  find  not  a (ingle  province  of  the  empire 
that  would  fubmlt  to  the  barbarians  while  the  Romans 
could  poflibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  indeed  withdood  this 
inundation  of  favages  j but  as  the  latter  gTcw  daily 

more. 
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Civil  more  numerous,  and  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken 
Ihlkiry.  themfclves  by  their  intcftinc  divilions,  they  were  at 
y * laft  obliged  to  take  large  bodies  of  barbarians  into 
their  pay,  and  teach  them  their  military  difeipline,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  countrymen,  or  others  who 
invaded  the  empire.  This  at  lad  proved  its  total  de- 
finition ; fur,  in  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
alb/s,  demanded  the  third  part  uf  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
a reward  for  their  fcrvices  : but  meeting  with  a re- 
fufal,  they  revoked,  and  made  themfclvcs  mailers  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  Rome  itfclf,  which  from 
that  time  ccafcd  to  be  the  head  of  an  empire  of  any 
•1  confcqucnce. 

C-nercl  This  period  exhibits  a tnoft  unfavourable  view 
®*,c *hc  °f  thc  wc(lern  pjrt$  of  the  world:  The  Romans, 
Wi*  from  the  height  of  grandeur,  funk  to  the  lowed 
flavery,  nay,  in  all  probability,  almott  extermina- 
ted ; the  provinces  they  formerly  governed,  inhabited 
by  human  beings  fcarce  a degree  above  the  brutes  ; 
every  ait  and  (cience  loll;  and  the  favage  conquerors 
even  in  danger  of  Aarving  for  want  of  a fuflicient 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  having  now  no  means  of 
fupplyiog  themfclves  by  plunder  and  robbery  as  be- 
fore. Britain  had  long  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Scots  and  Pi&s  ; and  in  450  the  inhabitants 
bad  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  afljftancc,  whom  they 
focn  found  worfe  enemies  than  thofc  againfl  whom 
they  had  implored  their  aid.  Spain  was  held  by  the 
Goths  and  Suctions  ; Africa  (that  is.  Barbary  and 
Bildulgcrid),  by  the  Vandals;  the  Burgundians,  Goths, 
Franks,  and  Alans,  had  ended  fcveral  fmall  dates  in 
Gaul  ; and  Italy  was  fubjcdlcd  to  the  Heruli  under 
Odoaccr,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Italy.  In  the  call,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  afpect 
fo  mew  list  more  agreeable.  The  Roman  empire  con- 
tinued to  live  in  that  of  Conftantincplc,  which  was 
Rill  very  extcnftve.  It  comprehended  ail  Alla  Minor 
and  Syria,  as  far  as  Perfia ; in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  t and  Greece  in  Europe.  The  Perfuns  were 
powerful,  and  rivalled  the  emperors  of  Conllanti- 
noplc  ; and  beyond  them  lay  the  Indians,  Chinefc, 
and  other  nations,  who,  unheard  of  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  weftern  parts,  enjoyed  peace  and 
liberty. 

The  Conflantinopoiitan  empire  continued  to  decline 
by  reafon  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Perfuns,  Bul- 
garians, and  other  barbarous  nations ; to  whydi  alfo 
iuperftition  and  relaxation  of  miliiary  difeipline  largely 
contributed.  The  Pcriian  empire  alfo  declined  from 
the  fame  caufes,  together  with  the  intcftinc  broils  from 
which  it  was  fcldom  free  more  than  that  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  biliary  of  the  eaflern  part  of  the  world 
during  this  period,  therefore,  cuufifts  only  of  the  wars 
between  thefe  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  the  articles  Constaktimopls  and 
Persia  ; and  which  were  productive  of  no  other  con- 
fluence than  tLat  of  weakening  them  both,  and  ma- 
king them  a more  eafy  prey  to  thofe  enemies  who 
were  now  as  it  were  in  embryo,  but  fhurtly  about  to 
eret  an  empire  almoft  as  cxtenfi  ve  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans. 

Hi  It  or  y *f  Among  the  weftern  nations,  the  revolutions,  as  might 

haly.  naturally  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
Juccccdcd  one  another  with  rapidity.  The  Heruli  un- 
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dcr  Odoaccr  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  under  Civil 
Theodoric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Ho-  lhftqry-  ^ 
mans  ; and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending,  w" 
both  were  attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  carried  off  an 
immenfe  booty.  The  Romans  were  in  their  turn  ex- 
pelled by  the  Goths  : the  Franks  again  invaded  Italy, 
and  made  themfclves  mailers  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
netia  j but  at  lall  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  emperor 
<»f  Conllantinoplc  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  fi- 
nally fukdued  in  553.  Narfei,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths,  governed  Italy  as  a province  of  the  eaftern 
empire  till  the  year  568,  when  Longinus  his  fucceflor 
made  confidcmblc  alterations  The  Italian  provinces 
had  ever  flnoe  the  time  of  Conilantine  the  Great  been 
governed  by  ccufulirti , C$r reflates,  and  prtjuhi  ; no  al- 
teration having  been  made  cither  by  the  Roman  em- 
pcrois  or  the  Gothic  kings.  But  Longinus,  being 
inverted  with  abfolutc  power  by  Juftinian,  fupprelfcd 
thofe  magillrates;  and,  inilcad  of  them,  placed  in  each 
city  of  note  a governor,  whom  he  dillinguiihed  with 
the  title  of  rfukt.  The  city  of  Rome  was  not  more 
honoured  than  any  other ; for  Longinus,  having  abo- 
lilhcd  the  very  name  of fenate  and  confute  % appointed  a 
duke  of  Rome  as  well  as  uf  other  cities.  To  himfclf 
he  a flamed  the  title  of  exarch  ; and,  refidiug  at  Ra- 
venna, his  government  was  llylcd  the  exarchate  of  Ra* 
wnna.  But  while  he  was  cllahlithing  this  new  em- 
pire, the  greatest  part  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the 
Lombards. 

In  France  a confiderablc  revolution  alfo  took  place.  Of  France 
In  487,  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  prefeni  French 
monarchy,  pofieflad  himfclf  of  all  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  By  force  or  treach- 
ery, he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdoms  which  hid 
been  erected  in  that  country.  His  dominions  had 
been  divided,  reunited,  and  divided  again  ; and  were 
on  the  point  of  being  united  a fecond  time,  when  the 
great  impoftor  Mahomet  began  to  make  a figure  iu  the 
world.  4 v 

In  Spain,  the  Vifigoths  erected  a kingdom  ten  years  Of  Spain* 
before  the  cooqucft  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli.  This 
kingdom  they  had  extended  eaftward,  about  the  fame 
time  that  Clovis  was  extending  his  conquefts  to  the 
well;  fo  that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river  Loire. 

Tne  coufcqucnce  of  this  approach  of  fuch  barbarous 
conquerors  towards  each  other  was  an  immediate  war. 

Clovis  proved  victorious,  and  fubdued  great  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Vifigoths,  which  put  a final  Hop 
to  their  conquefts  on  that  fide. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Spain  by  the  Sucvi,  a confiderable  time  be- 
fore the  Romans  were  finally  expelled  from  that  coun- 
try. In  409  this  kingdom  was  entirely  fubverted  by 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths ; and  the  Stievi  were  fo 
pent  up  in  a fmall  dillriCx  of  Lufitania  and  Galicia, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to  recover  them- 
felves.  During  the  abovemeutioned  period,  however, 
while  the  attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned  another 
way,  they  had  found  means  again  to  eret  themfelves 
into  an  independent  ftate,  and  to  become  mailers  of 
conllderably  extended  territories.  But  this  fucceCs 
proved  of  Ihort  duration.  In  584  the  Goths  attacked 
them  ; totally  deftroyed  their  empire  a fecond  tiroes 
and  thus  became  mailers  of  all  Spain,  except  fome 
fmall  part  which  ft  ill  owned  fubjedioa  to  the  empe- 
3 xar» 
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ran  of  ConAanrinopIc.  Of  this  part,  however,  the 
Goths  became  marten  alfo  in  the  year  623  ; which 
Conclude*  the  9th  general  period. 

Afiica,  properly  To  called,  had  changed  its  mailers 
three  times  during  this  period.  The  Vandals  had  ex- 
pelled tli®  Romans,  and  errded  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  was  at  latl  overturned  by  the  emperors  of 
Conllantinople  ; and  from  them  the  gicattll  part  of  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  620 

to.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  general  pe- 
riod (which  begins  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet  in 
the  year  62a,  from  whence  his  followers  date  their 
era  called  the  Hegir\x),  we  fee  every'  thing  prepared 
for  the  great  resolution  which  was*  now  to  take  place : 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft  annihilated  ; the  Per- 
fian  empire  and  that  of  Conllantinople  weakened  by 
their  mutual  warB  and  intclline  divilions  ; the  Indians 
and  other  caftem  nations  unaccuftomcd  to  war,  and 
ready  to  fall  a prey  to  the  firft  invader ; the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  in  a diftrafUd  and  barbarous  Hate  *, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earlicil 
origin,  accullomrd  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  unit- 
ed by  the  moft  violent  fupcrllition  and  enthufiallic  de- 
tire of  conqueft,  were  like  a flood  pent  up,  and  ready 
to  overwhelm  the  reft  of  the  world. — The  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Alia,  however  formidable  in  after- 
times,  were  at  prefent  unknown,  and  peaceable,  at 
leaft  with  rcfpcCl  to  their  fouthern  neighbours;  folhat 
there  was  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capa- 
ble of  oppofmg  the  conqnelU  of  the  Arabs.  With 
amazing  celerity,  therefore,  they  over-ran  all  Syna, 
Paleftinc,  Perlia,  Bukharia,  and  India,  extending  their 
conquefts  farther  to  the  eaftward  than  ever  Alexander 
had  done.  On  the  weft  fide,  their  empire  extended 
over  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  &c. 
and  many  of  the  Atchipelago  iilands:  noi  were  the 
coafts  of  Italy  itfclf  free  from  their  incurfions  5 nay, 
they  are  even  faid  to  have  reached  the  dillaut  and  bar- 
ren country  of  Iceland.  Ar  lift  this  great  empire,  as 
well  as  others,  began  to  decline.  Its*  ruin  was  very 
fudden,  and  owing  to  its  internal  divilions.  M.ihomct 
had  not  taken  care  to  eftablifh  the  apoltliftiip  in  his 
family,  or  to  give  any  particular  directions  about  a 
luccefTor.  The  confequcnce  of  this  was,  that  the  ca- 
liphat,  or  fucccflion  to  the  apoftlcfhip,  was  feized  by 
many  ufurpers  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ; while 
the  true  caliphs,  who  refided  at  Bagdad,  gradually  loft 
all  power,*  and  were  regarded  only  as  a kind  of  bigh- 
priefts.  Of  thefe  divifions  the  Turks  took  advantage 
to  etlablifh  their  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire  : but  as  they  embraced  the  fame 
religion  with  the  Arabs,  and  wete  filled  with  the  fame 
enthufiaftic  dt fire  of  conqiuft,  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  diilingullh  between  them  ; as  indeed  it  Gg- 
nifted  little  to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks 
or  Saracens  were  the  conquerors,  fince  both  were  cruel, 
barbarous,  ignorant,  and  fu peril itious. 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  call  were  thus  grofptng 
at  the  empire  of  the  whole  woild,  great  dillurbances 
happened  among  the  no  Ids  barbarous  nations  of  the 
weft.  Superftition  Teems  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo- 
tive in  both  cafes.  The  Saracens  and  Turk*  conquer- 
ed for  the  glcuy  of  God,  or  of  his  apoftle  Mahomet 
ao d his  fucccllbri  ; the  tvcllcrn  nations  pro  felled  an  e- 
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qual  regard  for  the  divine  glory,  but  which  was  only  Civil 
to  be  perceived  in  the  refpcCl  they  paid  to  the  pope 
and  clergy.  Ever  fince  the  cftablifhment  of  CHrilli-  ’ . 

anity  by  Conftantine,  the  bifhops  of  Rome  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  power ; and  attempting  not 
only  to  render  themfelve*  independent,  but  even  to  af- 
fume  an  authority  over  the  emperors  thcmlVlves.  The 
deftrudtion  of  the  empire  was  fofar  from  weakening  their 
power,  that  it  afforded  them  opportunities  of  greatly 
extending  it,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  fovereignt 
of  Italy  themfelvcs,  whole  barbarity  and  ignorance 
prompted  them  to  fubmit  to  their  decifions.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  themfelvcs  had  been  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  emperors  of  Cooftanttnopk ; but  on  the 
decline  of  that  empire,  they  found  means  to  get 
thcmfelves  exempted  from  this  fubje&ion.  The  prin- 
cipal authority  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  engroff- 
cd  by  the  bilhop  ; though  of  right  it  belonged  to  the 
duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  But  tho* 
they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  eallcrn  empe- 
rors, they  were  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition  of 
the  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. 

This  afpiring  people  the  bilhops  of  Rome  determined 
to  check  ; and  therefore,  in  726,  wheu  Luilprand 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel- 
led the  exarch,  the  pope  undertook  to  rellorc  him. 

For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Venetians,  who  arc 
now  firft  mentioned  in  hiltory  as  a ftate  of  any  con- 
fcquence  ; and  by  their  meant  the  exarch  was  reitored. 

Borne  time  before,  a quarrel  had  happened  between 
the  pope  (Gregory  II.)  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  call, 
about  the  worihip  of  images.  Leo,  who  it  feemt, 
in  the  midft  of  fo  much  barbarifm,  had  Hill  preferred 
fomc  fharc  of  common  fenfe  and  rcafon,  reprobated 
the  worfhip  of  images  in  the  ilrougeft  terms,  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  detlroycd  throughout  his  domi- 
nions. The  pope,  whofc  caufc  was  favoured  by  the 
moft  abfurd  fupcrftitions,  and  by  thefe  only,  refufed 
to  obey  the  emperor’s  commands.  The  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  a fubjed  of  the  rmperor,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  pope  to  a compliance,  and  even  to  feiste  or  af- 
falHnate  him  in  cafe  of  a reftifal.  This  excited  the 
pious  zeal  of  Luitprand  to  affift  the  pope,  whom  he 
had  formerly  d<  figned  to  fubdue  : the  exarch  was  firft 
excommunicated,  and  then  tom  in  pieces  by  the  enra- 
ged multitude:  the  duke'  of  Napkt  lhared  the  fame 
fate  ; and  a vail  number  of  the  /cwioclqfij,  or  lmage- 
breakevs,  as  they  were  called,  were  flaughtered  with- 
out mercy  : and  to  complete  ail,  the  fubjc&s  of  the 
exarchate,  at  lire  indication  of  the  pope,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emprror. 

Leo  was  no  fooncr  informed  of  this  revolt  than  he 
ordered  a powerful  army  to  be  raifed,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  A- 
lartr.cd  at  thefe  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 
round  for  fome  power  oa  which  he  might  depend  foe 
protection.  The  Lombards  were  poJTcffcd  of  fuffi- 
cicnt  force,  but  they  were  too  near  and  too  danger- 
ous neighbours  to  be  trailed  ; the  Venetians,  though 
zealous  Catholics,  were  as  yet  unable  to  withftand  the 
force  of  the  empire  ; Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Sa- 
racens: the  French  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  advifeablc  to  apply  for  aid  ; as 
they  were  able  to  oppofc  the  emperor,  and  were  like  wife 
enemies  lo  his  edict.  Charles  Martel,  who  at  that 
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Civil  time  governed  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  was 
therefore  applied  to;  but  before  a treaty  could  be 
V • ~ concluded,  all  the  parties  c<»ncerned  were  removed  by 
death.  Condantinc  Copronyrnus,  who  iuceecded  Leo 
at  Conflantinoplc,  not  only  ptrfilled  in  the  oppolilion 
to  image- worlhip,  begun  by  his  predece(h»r,  but  pro. 
hibited  alio  the  invocation  of  faints.  Zachary,  who 
fuccetded  Gregory  III.  hi  the  pontificate,  proved  as 
zealous  an  adverfary  aa  his  predeceffors  Pepin,  who 
fucccedcd  Charles  Martel  in  the  fovercignty  of  France, 
proved  as  powerful  a friend  to  the  pope  as  his  father 
had  been.  The  people  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Conilantinoplc  ; and  therefore  drove  out  all  the 
•mperof's  officers.  The  Lombards,  awed  by  the 
power  of  France,  for  fume  time  allowed  the  pope  to 
govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate  ; but 
in  752,  Adolphus  king  of  Lombardy  not  only  re* 
ducecj  the  greateft  part  of  the  pope’s  territories,  but 
threatened  the  city  of  Rome  itfvlf.  Upon  this  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Pepin,  who  obliged  AUolphus 
to  reftore  the  places  he  had  takcu,  and  gave  them  to 
the  pope,  or,  as  he  faid,  to  St  Peter.  The-  Gtcek 
empcior,  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged,  remonftra 
ted  10  no  purpofe.  The  pope  from  that  time  became 
poffeiTed  of  conCdcrablc  territories  in  Italy  ; which, 
from  the  manner  of  their  donation,  go  under  the 
name  of  St  Peter* s Patrimony.  It  was  not,  however, 
before  the  year  774  that  the  pope  was  fully  fecurcd 
in  thefe  new  dominions  This  was  accompli  thed  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  deilroycd 
by  Charlemagne,  who  was  thereupon  crowned  king 
of  Italy.  Soon  after,  this  monarch  made  himfclf  ma- 
iler of  all  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  ami  part  of 
Huugary  ; and  in  the  year  800,  was  folcmnly  crown* 
ed  emperor  of  the  well  by  the  pope. 

Cm*  11I  Thus  was  the  world  once  more  (hared  among  three 
tsti-ftbe  great  empires.  The  empire  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens 
extended  from  the  river  Ganges  to  Spain  ; compre- 
hending almoft  all  of  Alta  and  Africa  which  has  ever 
been  known  to  Europeans,  the  kingdoms  of  China 
and  Japan  excepted.  Ti  e often)  Roman  empire  was 
reduced  to  Greece,  Aha  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad- 
joining to  Italy.  The  empire  of  the  well  under  Char- 
lemagne, comprehended  France,  Germany,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  Italy.  The  Saxons,  however,  a«  yet 
pufltfTcd  Britain  umnolefled  by  external  enemies,  tho’ 
the  (even  kingdoms  creeled  by  them  weie  engaged  in 
perpetual  contcfts.  The  Venetians  alfo  enjoyed  a 
nominal  liberty  ; though  it  is  probable  that  their  f|. 
tuation  would  render  them  very  much  dependent  on 
the  great  powers  which  furrounded  them.  Of  all  na- 
tions on  earth,  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts,  and  the  remote 
ones  of  China  and  Japan  feem  to  have  enjoyed,  from 
their  fituation,  the  greateft  (hare  of  liberty  ; unlcfs,  per- 
haps, wt  except  the  Scandinavians,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Dams  and  Normans,  were  foon  to  infell  their 
fouthem  neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  po- 
tentates, the  popes  crrtainly  cxcrcifed  the  gieatcft  au- 
thority ; fmee  even  Charlemagne  himfclf  fubnulted  to 
accept  the  crown  from  their  hands,  and  his  fucctiTors 
made  them  the  arbiters  of  their  deferences. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
date.  The  empire  of  Charkmagne  was  on  the  death 
of  his  fon  Lewis  divided  among  Lis  three  children. 
Eadlels  difputcs  and  wart  cofucd  among  them;  till  at 
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lafl  the  fovereign  power  was  Celled  by  Hugh  Capet  Civil 
in  987.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  was  diiTolved  in  827,  Injury. 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  reduced  under  one  ' 
head.  The  Danes  and  Normans  began  to  make  de- 
predations, and  infeft  the  neighbouring  Hates.  The 
former  conquered  the  Englilh  Saxons,  and  feized  the 
government,  but  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  1066.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  greateft 
duftur bailees  arofc  from  the  contetL  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  To  all  this  if  we  add  the 
internal  contetL  which  happened  through  the  ambition 
of  the  powerful  barous  of  every  kingdom,  we  can  fearer 
form  an  idea  of  times  more  calamitous  than  thofe  of 
which  we  now  treat.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the  world, 
was  one  great  Held  of  battle  ; for  the  empire  of  the 
Mdhotnu.au*  was  not  in  a more  fettled  Hate  than  that 
of  the  Europeans.  Caliphs,  fultans,  emirs,  dee.  wa- 
ged continual  war  with  each  other  in  every  quarter  ; 
new  fovereignties  every  day  fprung  up,  and  were  a* 
quickly  dellroyed.  In  fliort,  thro’  the  ignorance  and 
baibarity  with  which  the  whole  world  was  orerfpread, 
it  feemed  in  a manner  impoffible  that  the  human  race 
could  long  continue  to  ezilt ; when  happily  the  cru  fades, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  to  one 
particular  object,  made  them  in  fotnc  mcafure  fufpend 
their  (laughters  of  one  anothtr. 

1 1 ■ The  crufades  originated  from  the  fuperftilion  of  Eleventh 
the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  at  that  i*r>od. 
time  divided,  namely,  the  Chriilians  and  Mahometans. 

Both  looked  upon  the  final!  territory  of  PaLftinr,  which  C*’ 
they  called  the  Holy  I^wd,  to  be  an  invaluable  acquifi- 
tion,  for  which  no  Aim  of  money  could  be  an  equiva- 
lent ; and  both  took  the  moll  unjull  ill  able  methods  to 
accomplifh  their  deftres.  The  fuperllition  of  Omar  the 
fecund  caliph  had  prompted  hint  to  invade  this  coun- 
try, part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who 
was  doing  him  no  hurt  ; and  now  when  it  had  been  fo 
long  under  the  fubjeetion  of  the  Mahometans,  a Gmi« 
lar  fuperllition  prompted  the  pope  to  fend  an  army  for 
the  recovery  of  it.  The  crufaders  accordingly  poured 
forth  in  multitudes,  like  tbofe  with  which  the  kings  of 
Ptrfu  formerly  invaded  Greece  ; and  their  fate  w» 
pretty  Amilar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  Aril,  in- 
deed, carried  every  thing  before  them  : they  recovered 
all  Pah- (line,  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  Syria,  from  the  in- 
fidels ; but  their  want  of  condud  foon  loll  what  their 
valour  had  obtained,  and  very  few  of  that  vail  multi- 
tude which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  to  their  na- 
tive countries.  A fecond,  a third,  and  fcveral  other 
crufades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  a like 
fuccefs  in  both  refpe&s : vail  numbers  took  the  crofs, 
and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land  ; which  they  polluted 
by  the  moll  abominal  maflacres  and  treacheries,  and 
from  which  very  few  of  them  returned.  In  the  third 
crufade  Richard  1.  of  England  was  embarked,  who 
feems  to  have  been  the  bell  general  that  ever  went  into 
the  call  : but  even  his  valour  and  (kill  were  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  repair  the  faults  of  hi*  companions ; and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  entirely  de- 
feated his  antagonist?,  and  was  within  fight  of  Jeru-* 
falem. 

But  while  the  Chriilians  and  Mahometans  were  thu3Ci  * 
fupcrllitioufiy  contending  for  a ftnall  territory  in  theof  the  M**- 
wcflcrn  parts  of  Alia,  the  nations  in  the  mCrc  caiterlygui*. 
parts  weic  threatened  with  total  extermination.  Jen- 
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gbiz  Khan,  the  grerrtsft  a*  well  as  the  mr»ft  bloody 
conqueror  that  ever cxifted,  nowmakrg  his  appcarancr. 
The  rapidity  of  his  conqucfts  frcmcd  to  emulate  thofc 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; and  the  cruelties  he  com- 
mitted were  altogether  unparalleled.  It  is  worth  ob- 
serving, that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  followers  were 
neither  Chriftlans  nor  Mahometans,  but  tlridl  dcifls. 
For  a long  time  even  the  Sovereign  had  not  heard 
of  a temple,  or  any  particular  place  on  earth  ap- 
propriated by  the  deity  to  himfelf,  and  treated 
the  notion  with  ridicule  when  it  was  fir  11  mentioned 
to  him. 

The  Moguls,  over  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  afiomed  the 
fovcrcignty,  weft  a people  of  Eaft  Tartary,  divided  in- 
to a great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  arc  at 
this  day,  but  who  owned  a fubjeftion  to  one  fovercign, 
whom  they  called  Kang-khan,  or  the  Great  Khan. 
Temujin,  afterwards  Jenghrz Khan,  was  one  of  thefe 
petty  princes ; but  unjufliy  deprived  of  the  greateft  part 
of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  i $,  which  he  could  not 
recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  This  eorrefponds 
with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  reduced  the  re- 
bels ; and  as  a fpecimcn  of  his  lenity  caufed  70  of 
their  chiefs  to  be  thrown  into  as  many  caldrons  of 
boiling  water.  Iu  1202,  he  defeated  and  killed  Vutig- 
khan  himfelf  (known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of 
Prefer  'John  of  Afa)  ; and  poflVfltng  himiclf  of  his  vail 
dominions,  became  from  thenceforward  altogether  ir- 
rcfiilible.  In  1206,  having  Hill  continued  to  enlarge 
his  dominions,  he  was  declared  khan  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars  ; and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Jenghim 
Khan,  or  The  mojl  Great  Khan  of  khant.  Tim  was 
followed  by  the  redu&ion  of  the  kingdom  of  Hya  in 
China,  Tangut,  Kitay,  Turketlan,  Karazm  (the  king- 
dom of  GazsA  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni),  Great 
Bukharia,  Perfia,  and  part  of  India  ; and  all  thefe  vail 
regions  were  reduced  in  26  years.  The  deflations  and 
{laughters  with  which  they  were  accompanied  are  un- 
paralleled, no  fewer  than  14,470,000  perfins  being 
computed  to  have  been  mr.fiacred  by  Jenghiz  Khan  du- 
ring the  laft  22  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  beginning 
of  1227  he  died,  thereby  freeing  the  world  from  a 
mod  bloody  tyrant.  His  fucceflbrs  completed  the  con- 
quell  of  China  and  Korea ; but  were  foiled  in  their 
attempts  on  Cochin-china,  Tong-king,  and  Japan. 
On  the  wtftcrn  fide  the  Tartar  dominions  were  not 


much  enlarged  till  the  time  of  Hutaku,  who  conquer- 
ed Media,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Aflyria,  Syria, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  almotl  all  Afia  Minor  ; put- 
ting an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  hv  the  taking 
of  Bagdad  in  1258. 

The  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  the  fate  of  all 
others.  Being  far  too  extenfive  10  be  governed  by  one 
head,  it  fplit  into  a multitude  of  fmall  kingdoms,  as  it 
had  been  before  his  time.  All  thefe  princes,  owever, 
owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  till 
the  time  of  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane.  The  Turks, 
in  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  by  the  inundation  of 
Tartars  who  poured  in  from  the  call,  were  forced  up- 
on the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  ; and  at  the  time 
of  Tamerlane  above-mentioned,  they  had  almoil  con- 
fined this  once  mighty  empire  within  the  walls  of  Con- 
tlantinople. 

Of  Tuner-  y*ar  1 335»  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  be- 

iaoc.  coming  extinct  in  Tcrfia,  a long  civil  war  cnlucd  ; du- 
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ring  which  Timur  Bek,  one  of  the  petty  princes  a-  Civil 
mong  which  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  found  **“■•][* 
means  to  aggrandize  himfelf  in  a manner  fimilar  to 
what  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  about  150  years  before. 

Jenghiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  imitate  ; but  it  mull  be  allowed  that  Timur 
was  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  l'uch  inhuman  tyrants.  The 
plan  on  which  Jenghiz  Khan  conducted  his  expedi- 
tions was  that  of  total  extermination.  For  £bme  time 
he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  thofc  places 
which  he  conquered,  deligning  to  people  them  anew 
with  his  Moguls  ; and  in  confcqucncc  of  this  resolu- 
tion, he  would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  100,000 
prifoners  at  once.  Timur’s  cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  fddom  went  farther  than  the  pounding  of  3000 
or  4000  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building  them  a- 
morig  bricks  and  mortar  into  a wall.  We  mult  ob- 
ferve,  however,  that  Timur  was  not  a dcitl,  but  a 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpreading  the  Mahometan  religion  ; for  the  Moguls 
had  now  adopted  all  the  fu perflations  and  abfurditiet 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  was  all  the  caftern  quarter  of  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  moll  dreadful  devalua- 
tions, while  the  wellern  nations  were  exhauftiug  them- 
fdves  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Turks  were  the  only  people  who  feem  at  this 
period  to  have  been  gathering  Itrength,  and  by  their 
perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  fwallow  up 
the  weft  cm  nations  as  the  Tartars  had  done  the  caf* 
tern  ones. 

In  1362,  Timur  invaded  Bukharia,  which  he  ic- 
duccd  in  five  year's.  He  proceeded  in  his  conquefts, 
though  not  with  the  fame  celerity  as  Jenghiz  Khan,  till 
the  year  >387,  when  he  had  fubdued  all  Perfia,  Arme- 
nia, Georgia,  Karazm,  and  great  part  of  Tartar)'. 

After  this  he  proceeded  weft  ward,  fubduing  all  the 
countries  to  (he  Euphrates  ; made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Bagdad  ; and  even  entered  Ruffia,  where  he  pillaged 
the  city  of  Mofcow  From  thence  he  turned  his  arms 
to  the  caft,  and  totally  fubdued  India.  In  1393,  he 
invaded  and  reduced  Syria  ; and  having  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Turks,  forced  their  fultan  Uajazet  to  raife 
the  liege  of  Conftantinoplc.  This  brought  on  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  Bajm-t  was  entirely  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  ; which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  were  not  for  fume  time 
able  to  recover  themfclves.  At  laft  this  great  con- 
queror died  in  the  year  1405,  while  cn  his  way  to 
conquer  China,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  before 
him.  49 

The  death  of  Timur  was  followed  almoft  immedi-  state  of  the 
ately  by  the  difTolution  of  his  empire.  Mod  of  the  world  fmte 
nations  he  had  conquered  recovered  their  liberty.  t*ut  time. 
The  Turks  had  now  no  further  obftadc  to  their  con- 


qurtl  of  Conftantinoplc.  The  weftern  nations  having 
ixhautlcd  themfclves  in  the  holy  wart,  as  they  were 
called,  had  loll  that  infatiablc  third  after  conqueft 
which  for  fo  long  t<mc  pofiefled  the  minds  of  men. 
They  had  already  made  confiderable  advances  in  civi- 
lization, and  began  to  Itudy  the  arts  of  peace.  Gun- 
powder was  invented,  and  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war  already  known  ; and,  though  no  invention 
threatened  to  be  more  deftru&ive,  perhaps  none  was 
ever  more  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  By  the  ofe 
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CHril  of  fire-arms,  nations  are  put  more  on  a level  with  each 
Hiftory.  othfr  than  formerly  they  were t war  is  reduced  to  a 
u * regular  fyftem,  which  may  be  ftudied  with  as  much 
fucccfs  as  any  other  fcicnce.  Conquefts  are  not  now 
to  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  as  formerly  ; and  hence 
the  laft  ages  of  the  world  have  been  much  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  than  the  former  ones.  In  *453,  the 
conqucft  of  ConlUntinople  by  the  "Turks  fixed  that 
wandering  people  to  one  place  ; and  though  now  they 
pofiefs  very  large  regions  both  in  Europe,  Alia,  and 
Africa,  an  effectual  Hop  hath  long  been  put  to  their 
further  progrefs. 

About  this  time,  alfo,  learning  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  loft  ; and  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  which  happened  about  the  fame 
time,  rendered  it  in  a manner  impofiible  for  barbarifrrv 
ever  to  take  place  in  fuch  a degree  as  formerly.  AU 
nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  feem  now  at  once  to 
have  laid  afide  much  of  their  former  ferocity  ; and, 
though  wars  have  by  no  means  been  uncommon,  they 
have  not  been  earned  on  with  fuch  circumftances  of 
fury  and  favage  cruelty  as  before.  Inftead  of  attempt- 
ing to  enrich  thcmfelves  by  plunder,  and  the  fpotls  of 
their  neighbours,  mankind  in  general  have  applied 
thcmfelves  to  commerce,  the  only  true  and  durable 
fburcc  of  riches.  This  foon  produced  improvements 
in  navigation;  and  thefe  improvements  led  to  thedifeove- 
ry  of  many  regions  formerly  unknown.  Atjthrfametime, 
the  European  powers,  being  at  laft  thoroughly  fenfible 
Chat  extenfive  conquefts  could  never  be  permanent,  ap- 
plied thcmfelves  more  to  provide  for  the  fccrtrhy  of 
thofe  dominions  which  they  already  poflefled,  than  to 
attempt  the  eonqtieft  of  one  another : and  this  pro- 
duced the  policy  to  which  fo  much  attention  was  late- 
1 y paid,  namely,  the  preferring  of  the  balance  of  Europe  ; 
that  is,  preventing  any  one  of  the  nations  from  ac- 
quiring fufficient  itrength  to  overpower  another. 

In  the  end  of  the  lyth  century,  the  raft  continent 
of  America  was  difeovered  ; and,  almofl  at  the  fame 


obtained  a great  fupenority  both  tri  America  and  the  Civil 
Eaft- Indies.  Hiftory. 

In  Europe  the  only  confiderable  revolutions  which 
happened  during  this  period,  were,  The  total  expul fion 
of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  taking 
of  Grenada  in  149ft  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Anragon  and  Caftilc,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  I label  la  ; and  the  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  much  contention  and  blond* 

Ihed,  thefe  laft  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  decla- 
red a free  people  in  1609 ; fince  which  time  they  hart 
continued  an  independent  and  very  confiderable  nation 
of  Europe. 

In  Afia  nothing  of  importance  hath  happened  fince 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  now  divided  among  the  following  nations. 

The  mod  northerly  part,  called  Siberiat  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  under  the 
power  of  Ruflia.  To  the  fouthward,  from  Afia  Mi- 
nor to  China  and  Korea,  are  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed  from  tbeir  numbers,  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing.  The  Turks  pofiefs  the  weftem  part  of 
the  continent  called  jIJia  Minor , to  the  river  Euphra- 
tes. The  Arabs  are  again  confined  within  their  own 
peninfula  ; which  they  pofiefs,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
without  owning  fubjedion  to  any  foreign  power.  To 
the  eaft  of  Turky  in  Afia  lies  Pcrfia,  now  more  con- 
fined in  its  limits  than  before  } and  to  the  eaft  ward  of 
Perfia  lies  India,  or  the  kingdom  late  of  the  Mogul, 
comprehending  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the 
eaft  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochin-China,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  Thd 
vi ft  empire  of  China  occupies  the  moil  cafterly  part 
of  the  continent;  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends 
the  ifiands  which  go  by  that  name,  and  which  are 
fuppofed  to  lie  at  no  great  diftancc  from  the  weftern 
coaila  of  America. 


time,  the  pafl’age  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope.  The  difeovery  of  thefe  rich  countries 
gave  a new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans. 
To  enrich  thcmfelves,  cither  by  the  gold  and  filver 
produced  in  thtfe  countries,  or  by  traffic  with  the 
natives,  now  became  the  objeft.  The  Portuguefe  had 
the  advantage  of  being  the  firft  difeoverers  of  the  caf- 
tern,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  weftem  countries.  The 
former  did  not  neglect  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfclves  by  commerce.  Many  fettlcmcnts 
were  formed  by  them  in  the  Eaft-India  ifiands,  and  on 
the  continent ; but  their  avarice  and  perfidious  beha- 
viour towards  the  natives  proved  at  laft  the  caufe  oT 
their  total  cxpulfion.  The  Spaniards  enriched  them- 
fclve s by  the  vail  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  im- 
ported from  America,  which  were  not  obtained 
but  by  the  moll  horrid  maflacres  committed  on  the  na- 
tives, and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  American  countries.  Thefe  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portiignefe  foon  excited 
other  European  nations  to  make  attempts  to  rtiarc  with 
them  in  their  treafures,  by  planting  colonies  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  America,  and  making  fcttlements  id  the 
Eaft  Indies  : and  thus  has  the  rage  of  war  in  fomc 
meafurc  been  transferred  from  Enrupe  to  thefe  diftant 
regions ; and,  after  various  cod  tells,  the  Britilh  at  laft 
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In  Africa  the  Turks  pofiefs  Egypt,  which  they 
conquered  in  1517,  and  have  a nominal  jurifdi&ion 
over  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  interior  parts  are 
filled  with  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  as  they 
have  always  been.  On  the  weftern  coafts  are  many 
fetdements  of  the  European  natrons,  particularly  the 
Britilh  and  Portuguefe;  and  the  fouthern  extremity 
is  poflefled  by  the  Dutch.  The  caftern  coafts  arc  af- 
moft  totally  unknown.  The  Afiatic  and  African  ifiands 
are  either  poflefled  by  the  Europeans,  or  inhabited  by 
favage  nations.  . 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  were,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  and  Turky  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  Ruf- 
fians, though  the  mofl  barbarous,  were  by  far  the 
mod  confiderable,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
the  extent  of  their  empire  ; but  their  Situation  made 
them  little  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a diftance 
from  them.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  wan  firft 
fet  up  in  the  year  1000,  proved  a barrier  betwixt 
Rufiia  and  Germany;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  policy 
above  mentioned,  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  Euro- 
pean nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in, 
would  have  bcea  totally  deftroyed,  or  ceafcd  to  exift 
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as  a di  ft  in  ft  kingdom.  The  late  difmemberment  of 
Poland,  however,  or  its  partition  between  the  three 
powers  Ruflia,  Hungary,  and  PrufUa,  was  a ftep  very 
inconfiftcnt  with  the  above  political  fyftcm ; and  it  is 
furprifmg  with  what  tamcr.efs  it  was  acquicfced  in  by 
the  other  powers.  Subfcquentcircumftances,  particularly 
the  pafGvenefs  with  which  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
Ruflia  againft  the  Porte  have  been  fo  long  beheld,  Term 
to  indicate  a total  deTcii&ion  of  that  fcheme  of  equi- 
librium, formerly  fo  wifely,  though  perhaps  fometimes 
too  anxiouflv,  attended  to. 

The  revolt  of  the  Britifls  colonies  in  America,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  enemies  of  Britain,  would  have  given 
a fatal  fhock  to  her  ilrength  and  wonted  fuperiority. 
The  confequences,  however,  have  been  very  different. 
Thofe  colonies,  it  is  true,  have  been  disjoined  from 
the  mother-country,  and  have  attained  an  independent 
rank  among  the  nations.  But  Britain  has  had  nocaufc 
to  repine  at  the  fcparalion.  Diverted  only  of  a fplen- 
did  encumbrance,  an  expenfive  and  invidiuus  appanage, 
fhc  has  been  left  to  enjoy  the  undivided  benefits  of  her 
native  vigour,  and  to  difplay  new  energies,  winch  pro- 
mife  her  mild  empire  a long  and  prosperous  duration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flame  which  wa3  to  have  blazed 
only  to  her  prejudice,  has  brought  confufron  on  her 
chief  foe;  and  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  that  branch 
of  tire  houfe  of  Bourbon  which  has  been  long  the  peft 
of  Europe,  now  lie  humbled  in  the  dull.  The  French, 
indeed,  have  thus  become  a nation  of  freemen  as  well 
as  ourfdves,  and  as  well  as  the  Americans ; w*ho,  by 
the  way,  were  never  otherwife,  nor  ever  knew  what  op- 
preflion  was  except  in  inflicting  it  upon  their  African 
brethren.  But  neither  is  the  French  revolution  an 
event  which  Britons,  as  lovers  of  liberty  and  friends  to 
the  rights  of  mankind,  fhould  regret  ; or  which,  even  in 
a political  view,  if  duly  coniidered,  ought  to  excite 
either  their  jealoufy  or  apprchcnlion.  In  fine,  we  feem 
to  be  advancing  to  a great  era  in  the  hiftory  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Tlie  emancipation  of  France,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  will  in  time  !>e  followed  by  that  of 
Spain  nnd  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  papal 
power,  too,  that  fcourge  of  nations,  is  declining  ; and 
the  period  feems  to  be  approaching  when  the  Roman 
pontiff  will  be  reduced  to  his  original  and  limple  title 
of  bijbop  of  Rome.  More  liberal  ideas  both  in  politics 
arid  religion  arc  every  where  gaming  ground.  The 
regulation,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  abolition,  of  the 
Have-trade,  with  the  endeavours  of  the  focictics  for 
clifcovcring  Africa,  may  lead  to  the  civilization  of 
fume  parts  of  that  immenfe  continent,  and  open  new 
markets  for  our  manufactures.  Finally,  the  Ameri- 
cans approach  fart  to  a fettled  government ; and  will 
probably  then  become  a great  commercial  people. 

Sect.  II.  EccUJiafiical  Hijiory. 

The  hiftory  of  religion,  among  all  the  different 
nations  that  have  exifted  in  the  world,  is  a fubjeft  no 
left  important  and  intererting  than  that  of  civil  hi- 
ftory. It  is,  however,  lefs  fertile  of  great  events, 
affords  an  account  of  fewer  revolutions,  and  is  much 
more  uniform,  than  civil  hiftory.  The  reafou  of  this 
is  plain.  Religion  is  convufant  about  things  which 
cannot  be  feen;  and  which  of  confcqucncc  cannot  fud- 
dtfnly  aud  ltrongly  affect  the  i’cnlcs  of  mankind,  as 


natural  things  are  apt  to  do.  The  expe&ation  of  Eceiefia- 
worldly  riches  can  eaJily  induce  one  nation  to  attack 
another;  but  it  is  not  cafy  to  find  anything  which 
will  induce  a nation  to  change  its  religion.  The  in*  ’ 
viiible  nature  of  fpiricual  things,  the  prejudice  of  ha- 
bit and  of  early  education,  all  Hand  in  the  way*  of 
changes  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  revolutions  in  reli- 
gion have  been  but  few,  and  the  duration  of  atraoft 
any  religion  of  longer  Handing  than  the  moll  cele- 
brated empires;  the  changes  which  have  happened, 
in  general  have  acquired  a long  time  to  bring  than 
about,  and  hiftory  fcarcc  affords  an  inilancc  t-f  the 
religion  of  any  nation  being  rflVnlially  and  fuduenly 
changed  for  another. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  religion,  wc  muft  have 
rccourfc  to  the  Scriptures ; and  are  as  ncccffarily  con- 
drained  to  adopt  the  account  there  given,  as  we  are 
to  adopt  that  of  the  creation  given  in  the  fame 
book ; namely,  becaufc  no  other  hath  made  its  ap- 
pearance which  feems  in  any  degree  rational,  or  con- 
fident with  itfelf. — In  what  mauncr  the  true  rtligion 
given  to  Adam  was  falfiiicd  or  corrupted  by  his  de- 
fendants before  the  flood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  fiorn 
Scripture.  Idolatry  is  not , mentioned  : ncverilurlef* 
we  are  afliired  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  wore 
then  exceedingly  wicked  ; and  as  their  wickednrfs  did 
not  conlift  in  worfhipping  falfc  gods,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  they  worshipped  none  at  all ; i.  c.  that  the 
crime  of  the  antediluvians  was  dcifm  or  atheifm. 

After  the  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  its  appear-  Q 
ancc;  but  whit  gave  rife  to  it  is  not  certainly  known.  ,joUwy. 
This  fupcr.t  ition  indeed  feems  to  be  natural  to  man, 
efpccially  when  placed  in  fuch  a dilution  that  he  hath 
little  opportunity  of  inftrnftion,  or  of  improving  hit 
rational  faculties.  This  feems  alfo  probable  from  a 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  left,  when  they  looked  up 
to  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  and  the  reft  of  the  hol^ 
of  heaven,  they  ihould  be  driver,  lo  vtnrjb'tp  them.  The 
Origin  of  idolatry  among  the  Syrian*  and  Arabians, 
and  alfo  in  Grecccf,  is  therefore  accounted  for  with 
great  probability  in  the  following  manner  by  the  au-. 
thorofThc  Ruins  of  Balbeck.  “ In  thofe  uncomfort- 
able defaru,  where  the  day  prefents  nothing  to  the 
view  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  profpeft 
of  barren  fands,  the  night  difclofcs  a moil  delightful 
and  magnificent  fpe&acle,  and  appears  arrayed  with 
charms  of  the  moil  attractive  kind.  For  the  moll 
part  unclouded  and  ferine,  it  exhibit 9 to  the  wonder- 
ing eye  the  hull  of  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and  glo- 
ry. In  the  view  of  this  ftupendous  fccne,  the  tr3nfi-. 
tion  from  admiration  to  idolatry  wa$  too  cafy  to  uniri- 
ftructed  minds ; and  a people  whofc  climate  offered  no 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  obje&s  of  their 
worfhip.  The  form  of  idolatry  in  Greece  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Syrians;  which  perhaps  may  be  at* 
tributed  to  that  fmiling  and  variegated  fccne  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains, 
which  the  tranfported  imagination,  in  the  midft  of  it* 
pirating  aftonifhment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of  invi- 
fible  deities.” 

A difficulty,  however,  arifes  on  this  fuppofnion  ; 
for  if  idolatry  is  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  of 
urunftruC\cd  and  favage  man  from  a view  of  the  cre- 
ation, why  hath  not  idolatry  of  fomc  kind  or  othec 
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Bcck&**  taken  place  among  a!!  the  different  nations  of  the  no  ferviee  to  the  advancement  or  reformation  of  reli- 
ve*1 world  ? This  certainly  hath  not  been  the  cafe;  of  gion.  Nay,  Come,  among  whom  were  the  Epicureans 
which  the  moil  finking  examples  are  the  Perfiana  of  and  Academics,  declared  openly  againft  every  kind 
L"1  * old,  and  the  Moguls  in  more  modem  times.  Both  of  religion  whatever. 

thefe  nations  were  drift  deids  : fo  that  we  mud  al-  Two  religions  at  this  time  flouriffied  in  Palcftine, 
low  fome  other  caufcs  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry  viz.  The  Jewifh  and  Samaritan  ; between  whofe  re* 
befides  thefe  already  mentioned ; and  of  thefe  caufes  fpeftivc  followers  reigned  the  mod  violent  hatred  and 
an  imperfeft  and  obfeure  notion  of  the  true  religion  contempt.  The  difference  between  them  feems  to 
feems  to  be  the  moft  probable.  have  been  chiefly  about  the  place  of  worfhip';  which 

i*  Though  idolatry,  therefore,  was  formerly  very  the  Jews  would  bare  to  be  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  Sa- 

coun/of**  prevalent,  it  neither  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  maritans  on  mount  Gerizzim.  But  though  the  Jews 
the  Hra  nor  were  the  fuperditions  of  the  idolaters  all  of  one  were  certainly  right  as  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly 
then  Toper- kind.  Every  nation  had  its  refpeftive  gods,  over  corrupted  their  religion  in  other  refpefts.  They  ex- 
fttijM.  which  one  more  excellent  than  the  red  was  faid  to  pefted  a Saviour  indeed,  but  they  miftook  his  charac- 
prefide;  yet  in  fuch  a manner,  that  this  fupneme  deity  ter  ; imagining  that  he  was  to  be  a powerful  and  war- 
himfclf  was  controuled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the  like  prince,  who  fhould  fet  them  free  from  the  Roman 
fates,  or  by  what  philofophcrs  called  rlrrnal  neccjpty.  yoke,  which  they  bore  with  the  utmotl  impatience. 
The  gods  of  the  ead  were  different  from  thofc  of  the  They  alfo  imagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  confift- 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern  nations,  ed  in  obferving  the  rites  of  Mofes,  and  fome  others 
The  Grecian  divinities  differed  widely  from  thofe  of  which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  lead  re* 
the  Egyptians,  who  deified  plants,  animals,  and  a great  gard  to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtu*  ; 
variety  of  the  produftions  both  of  nature  and  art.  as  is  evident  from  the  many  charges  our  Saviour  brings 
Each  people  alfo  had  their  own  particular  manner  of  againft  the  Pharifecs,  who  had  the  greateft  reputa* 
worihipping  and  appealing  their  refpeftive  deities,  tion  for  fanftity  among  the  whole  nation.  To  thefe 
entirely  different  from  the  facred  rites  of  other  coun-  corrupt  and  vicious  principles  they  added  feveral  ab- 
tries.  All  this  variety  of  religions,  however,  produ*  furd  and  fuperditions  notions  concerning  the  divine 
ccd  neither  wars  nor  diffenfions  among  the  different  nature,  invisible  powers,  magic,  See.  which  they  had 
nations ; each  nation  differed  its  neighbours  to  follow  partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
their  own  method  of  wotlhip,  without  difeovering  partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  Sy- 
any  difpleafure  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing  ria,  and  Egypt.  The  principal  fefts  among  them 
furprifmg  in  this  mutual  toleration,  when  wc  confider,  were  the  Esseses  or  ElTenians,  Pharisees,  and  Sad- 
that  they  all  looked  upon  the  woild  as  one  gTeat  cm-  ducees.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  mod  ge- 
pire,  divided  into  various  provinces,  over  each  of  which  neral  opinion,  had  corrupted  their  religion  dill  more 
a certain  order  of  divinities  prefided;  for  which  rcafoa  than  the  Jews. 

they  imagined  that  none  could  behold  with  contempt  When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi- 
the  gods  of  other  nations*  or  force  drangers  to  pay  our  of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  be* 
homage  to  theirs. — The  Romans  exercifed  this  tolcra-  came  on  that  account  obnoxious  to  a people  fo  deeply 
tion  in  the  mod  ample  manner ; for  though  they  funk  in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  mude  in  the  reli-  were.  It  is  not  Here  requisite  to  enter  into  the  par- 
gions  that  were  publicly  profit  lied  in  the  empire,  nor  ticulars  of  the  doftrine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the 
any  new  form  of  worfhip  to  be  openly  introduced,  yet  oppoiition  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  ; as  a full 
they  granted  to  their  citizens  a full  liberty  of  obfer-  account  of  thefe  things,  and  likewife  of  the  preach* 
ving  in  private  the  facrcd  rites  of  other  nations,  and  of  ing  of  the  gofpcl  by  the  Apodlcs,  may  be  found  in  the 
honouring  foreign  deities  as  they  thought  proper.  New  Tedament. — The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chridian 

The  heathen  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and  religion,  under  thefe  faithful  and  infpired  miniders, 
facrifices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  refpec-  foou  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raifed  various  perfections 
live  natuies  and  offices.  Their  rites  were  abfurd  and  againd  its  followers.  The  Jews,  indeed,  feem  at  firit 
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ridiculous;  while  the  prieds,  appointed  to  prefide  over 
this  drangc  worftiip,  abufed  their  authority,  by  de- 
ceiving and  tmpoiing  upon  the  people  in  the  grolfcll 
manner.  % 

Statef>frc-  From  the  time  of  the  flood  to  the  coming  of 
at  C brill,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almod  all  the  nations 

the  tfpear-  of  the  world,  the  Jews  alone  excepted  ; and  even 
they  wcrc  011  occafions  ready  to  nin  into  it,  as  is 
evident  from  their  hiilory  in  the  Old  Tedament.  At 
the  rime  of  Chrid’s  appearance,  the  religion  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  the  woild.  Some  people  there  were 
among  the  heathens  who  perceived  the  abfurdities  of 
that  fydera  ; but  being  dellitute  of  means,  as  well  as 
of  abilities,  to  elfcft  a reformation,  matters  went  on 
in  their  old  way.  Though  there  were  at  that  time 
various  lefts  of  philofophers,  yet  all  of  them  proceed- 
ed upon  falfc  principles,  and  consequently  could  be  of 


to  have  been  every  where  the  chief  promoters  of  perfe- 
ction ; for  we  find  that  they  officioully  went  from- 
place  to  place,  wherever  they  heard  of  the  increafc  of 
the  gofpcl,  and  by  their  calumnies  and  fialfe  fuggcdioni 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  againd  the  Apodlcs. 

The  Heathens,  however,  though  at  fird  they  flsnwed 
no  very  violent  fpirit  of  perfection  againd  the  Chri- 
ttians,  foon  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  the  Jews 
themfclvcs.  Tacitus  acquaints  ua  with  the  caufes  of 
this  hatred,  when  fpcaking  of  the  lirft  general  persecu- 
tion under  Nero.  That  inhuman  emperor  having,  as 
was  fuppofed,  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  if  this  wickcdncfa,  transferred  it  on  the  Cliri- 
dians.  Our  author  informs  us  that  they  were  already  Twins’* 
abhorred  on  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  crimes,  ice  tint  of 
“ The  author  of  this  name  f Ckrijlians ),u  fays  he,  “ was the  fird 
Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  exeeu-  i cr*^cu“°® 
ted  uodcr  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judxa.  The  J cro* 
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KccMii-  pcttikot  fupcrftiiion  was  for  a while  fupptcfftd  : but 
aical  ;t  rtv;YC<l  again,  and  fprexd,  out  only  oier  Judso, 
Hiftoy-  thi«  evil  was  firft  broached,  but  reached  Rome, 

■i"  * whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  it  confltmly 
Sowing  whatever  it  hideout  and  abominable  amuoglt 
men,  and  it  there  readily  embraced  and  praftifed. 
Firft,  therefore,  were  apprehended  fuch  at  openly 
avowed  themfelvct  to  be  of  that  left  i then  by  them 
were  difeovered  an  immenfe  multitude  j and  all  were 
convifled,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but 
of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and 
torturct  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derifion  and  (port  ; 
for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  fleins  of  wild 
beaftt  aud  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dog*,  or  fatten- 
ed to  erode*,  or  wrapped  up  in  combuftible  garments, 
that,  when  the  day  light  failed,  they  might,  like 
torchei,  fctve  to  difpel  the  darkneia  of  the  Bight. 
Hence,  towards  the  miferable  fuflerert,  however  guil- 
ty and  deferving  the  moll  exemplary  puniihment,  com- 
paflion  erofc  i feeing  they  were  doomed  to  periih,  not 
with  a view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man.” 

That  tbit  account  of  Tacitut  it  downright  mifre- 
prefenutioo  and  calumny,  mull  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it-  It  is  impofliblc  that  any  perfon 
can  be  convifted  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind, 
without  fpccifying  a number  of  fads  by  which  this 
hatred  (hewed  ilfelf.  The  burning  of  Rome  would 
indeed  have  been  a very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 
mankind  i but  of  this  Tacitut  himfclf  dears  them, 
and  mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  jjuil- 
ty.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  reafon 
of  this  chtrge  againft  the  Chriftians,  was  their  sbfo- 
lute  refufal  to  have  any  (hare  in  the  Roman  worfhip, 
or  to  countenance  the  abfurd  fuperftitiou  of  Paganifm 
in  any  degree. 

Second  per-  The  perfccutioo  under  Nero  was  fuccecded  by  ano- 
fccution.  ’ ther  under  Domitian  | during  which  the  Apoftle  John 
was  baniihed  to  Pstmoo,  vtliere  he  faw  the  viGona,  and 
vrrote  the  book  called  hit  Rcvrlatiau,  which  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  perfecution  commenced 
in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  s and  John  it 
fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Revelation  the  yeav  after,  or 
in  the  following  one. 

During  the  firft  century,  the  Chriftian  religion 
fpread  over  a great  number  of  different  countries  ; but 
at  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning  the 
travels  of  the  Apoftlet,  or  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
them  in  their  miniftry,  it  was  impoflible  to  determine 
how  far  the  gofpel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  allured,  that  even  during  this  early  pe- 
riod many  corruptions  were  creeping  in,  the  progrefs 
cf  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  even  by  the 
apoftles  themfclres.  Some  corrupted  their  profeflioo 
by  a mixture  of  Judaifm,  others  by  mixing  it  with  the 
oricntsl  philofophy  s while  others  were  already  at- 
tempting to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  fetting 
themfelvcs  up  as  eminent  paftors,  in  oppofitioo  even  to 
the  apoftles,  as  we  learn  from  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  third  epiftle  of  St  John.  Hence  arofe  the  firifts  of 
the  Gnoftics,  Cerinthians,  Nicolaitsns,  Nazarencs, 
Xbionites,  &c.  with  which  the  church  was  troubled 
during  this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  worfhip 
efed  by  the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  century,  it  is  impof- 
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fiblc  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the  Eoclr&i. 
church  order,  government,  aod  ddcipline,  during  thin 
period,  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cxa&ncft.  Each  ■ 
of  thofe  parties,  therefore,  which  cxift  at  this  day, 
contend*  with  the  grcatdl  came  ft  nek  for  that  particu- 
lar mode  of  worlhip  which  they  tbctnfijvcs  have  adopt- 
ed ; and  ftxnc  of  the  moft  bigoted  would  willingly 
monopolize  the  word  church  in  fuch  a manner  at  to  ex- 
clude from  all  hope  of  Salvation  every  one  who  is  not 
attached  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  how- 
ever appear  that,  excepting  baptifm,  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per, and  anointing  the  Sick  with  oil,  any  external  ce- 
remonies or  Symbols  were  properly  of  diviue  appoint- 
ment. According  to  Dr  Moihcim,  44  there  arc  Seve- 
ral circumftaoces  which  incline  us  to  think,  that  the 
friends  and  apoftles  of  oar  bMlcd  Lord  either  tolerated 
through  nccefCty,  or  appointed  for  wife  reafons,  many 
other  external  ritca  in  various  places.  At  the  Same 
time,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  they  ever  conferred 
upon  any  perfon  a perpetual,  indelible,  pontifical  au- 
thority, or  that  they  enjoined  the  fame  rites  in  all 
churches.  We  learn,  oo  the  contrary,  from  authentic 
records,  that  the  Chriftian  worfhip  was  from  the  be- 
ginning celebrated  in  a different  manner  in  different 
places  ; and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  lead 
with  the  approbation,  the  apoftles  and  their  di  (tri- 
ples. In  thofe  early  times,  it  was  both  wife  and  nc- 
ctflary  to  Shew,  in  the  c&ablifhmcQt  of  outward  forms 
of  worfttip,  Some  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
manners,  and  laws,  of  the  refpe&ive  nations  to  whom 
the  gofpel  was  preached.”  . 

The  fccond  century  commences  with  the  third  year  Hiftnry  of 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Chriftians  were  ftill  per-  thefecoui 
fecuted  ; but  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the  moft  cettury. 
part  of  this  century  princes  of  a mild  and  moderate 
turn,  they  persecuted  left  violently  than  formerly. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  notwithstanding  the  clemency  and 
philofophy  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated,  treated 
the  Chriftians  worSe  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Scverus  himfclf  did,  who  was  noted  for  his  cruelty. 

This  refpite  from  rigorous  perfecution  proved  a very 
favourable  circumftancc  for  the  fpreading  of  theChriftian 
religion  ; yet  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  point  out  the 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diffufed.  We 
arc,  however,  allured,  that  in  the  fecund  century,  Chrift 
was  worth ipped  is  God  almoil  through  the  whole  eaft  ; 
as  alfo  amoog  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celtet,  and 
many  other  nations : but  which  of  them  received  the 
gofpel  in  the  firft  century,  and  which  in  the  fccond,  is 
a quell  ion  unanfwerable  at  this  diftance  of  time.  The 
writers  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
Chiftianity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were  imparted  to  the  firft  Chriftians,  and  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  at  their  command  ; without  fup- 
pofing  that  any  part  of  the  fuccefs  ought  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  intervention  of  human  means,  or  fecondary  cau- 
fes.  Many  of  the  moderns,  however,  arc  fo  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  arc  willing  either  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  all  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  finee  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  or  to  aferibe 
them  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  controverfy  is  foreign  to  our  prefent 
purpofe;  for  which  reafon  we  mud  refer  to  the  writers 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this 
and  other  points  of  a fioular  nature. 

The 
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E«el({j*'  The  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
(heal  firA  century,  and  which  were  almoA  coeval  with  Chri- 
Htftory.  ^;anity  £tlctft  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  (econd. 

Ceremonies,  in  tbemfclvea  futile  and  nfclcfa,  but  which 
Ccrrmonie»tnuil  be  confidered  as  highly  pernicious  when  joined 
valtiplied.  to  a religion  incapable  of  any  other  ornament  than  the 
upright  and  virtuous  conduit  of  its  profe flora,  were 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  plcafe  the  ig- 
norant multitude.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  attention  of  Chri  Alans  was  drawn  afide 
from  the  important  duties cf  morality;  and  they  were 
led  to  imagine,  that  a careful  obfervance  of  the  cere- 
monies might  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  moral 
duties.  This  was  the  mult  pernicious  opinion  that 
could  poffibly  be  entertained  ; and  was  indeed  the 
very  foundation  of  that  enormous  fyllem  of  ecclcliafti* 
cal  power  which  afterwards  took  piece,  and  held  the 
5 whole  world  in  flavery  and  barbarilm  for  many  ages. 
Myfteries  Another  mifebief  was  the  introduction  of  mjferiss, 
iouoduccd.  sts  they  were  called,  into  the  Chri&ian  religion ; that  is, 
intinuating  that  fome  parts  of  the  worlhip  in  common 
ufe  had  a hidden  efficacy  and  power  far  fuperior  to 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  afligned  to  them  by  the 
vulgar:  and  by  paying  peculiar  rcipcft  to  thefe  my  Ae- 
ries, the  pretended  teachers  of  the  religon  of  Jefus  ac- 
commodated their  do&riacs  to  the  tafte  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  wbofc  religion  confided  in  s heap  of  my- 
g9  Aeries,  o£ which  nobody  knew  the  meaning. 

TV  teach-  Ey  thefe,  and  other  means  of  a ftmilar  kind,  the 
ertaffurac  Chriflian  psAors  gTeatly  abridged  tl»e  liberty  of  their 
owThe  Being  mailers  of  the  ceremonies  and  my  Aeries 

f«flplc.  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  followers  worlhip  and  believe  whatever  they 
thought  proper ; and  this  they  did  not  fail  to  make  ufc 
of  for  their  own  advantage.  They  perfuaded  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  miniftersof  the  Chriflian  church  fucceed* 
cd  to  the  character,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Jewilh 
pricAhood  ; and  accordingly  the  bilhops  confidered 
themfelves  as  inverted  with  a rank  and  character  Ami- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  high-prieA  among  the  Jews,  while 
the  prclbyters  represented  the  prieftt,  and  the  deacons 
the  Levites.  This  notion,  which  was  firA  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  proved  a fourcc  of  very  confi- 
derable  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy. 

Torn  of  The  form  of  ecdefiafiical  government  was  in  thia 
ebarth  R*'-  century  jendered  permanent  and  imiform.  One  in- 
venuncm.  jp^o,  or  bifliop  prefided  over  each  ChriAian  affembly, 
to  which  office  he  was  elected  by  the  voices  of  the 
whole  people.  To  affiA  him  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a council  of  prclbyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
Aatcd  number.  To  the  bifliops  and  preAiyters  the 
mini  tiers  or  deacons  were  fuffietfl  ; and  the  latter  were 
divided  into  a variety  of  dalles,  as  the  different  exigen- 
cies of  the  church  required.  During  a great  part  of 
this  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other ; nor  were  they  joined  together  by  aflbeiation, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  tJbofe  of  charity. 
Each  affembly  was  a little  ft  ate  governed  by  its  own 
laws;  which  were  either  ena&ed,  or  at  leaft  approved 
of,  by  the  fodety.  But  in  proccfs  of  time  all  the 
Chriftiaa  churches  of  a province  were  formed  into  one 
large  ecdefiaAical  body,  which,  like  confederate  ftatei, 
alfcmblcd  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  common  intcrefts  of  the  whole.  This  inftitution 
had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks;  but  in  a Ikon  time 
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it  became  universal,  and  fimilar  affcmbliet  were  form*  Ecclt&t- 
ed  in  all  places  where  the  gofpcl  had  been  planted. 

Thefe  aflembltcs,  which  conliAed  of  the  deputies  or 
commiffioners  from  fevcral  churches,  were  called  fynoJs 
by  the  Greeks,  and  councils  by  the  Latins;  and  the 
laws  ena&cd  in  thefe  general  meetings  were  called  ra- 
mu,  i.  c.  rules . 

Thefe  councils,  of  which  wc  find  not  the  fmalleft  Changes 
trace  before  the  mijdlc  of  this  century,  changed  the  pro  laced 
whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a new  form;  for1*?  ****  “* 
by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  con-  ^^2sL°* 
inferably  diminiihcd,  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  bilhops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility,  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  thefe  pious  prelates  hindered  them 
from  adorning  all  at  onoc  the  power  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  invefted.  At  their  firA  appearance  in 
thefe  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  rcfpc&ivc 
churches,  and  that  they  a&ed  in  the  name  and  by  the 
appointment  of  their  people.  But  they  Toon  changed 
this  humble  tone;  imperceptibly  extended  the  limits  of 
their  authority  ; turned  their  influence  into  dominion, 
their  counfcls  into  laws;  and  at  length  openly  affericd, 
that  Chriit  had  empowered  them  to  preferibe  to  his 
people  autboritai'svt  rules  of  faith  and  Manners.  An- 
other cffc<ft  of  thefe  councils  was  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that  period,  equality  which  reigned  among  all  bi- 
fhops  in  the  primitive  times : for  the  order  and  de- 
cency of  thefe  aflemblics  required,  that  fome  one  of 
the  provincial  bilhops  met  in  council  ffiould  be  ioveA- 
ed  with  a fuperior  degree  of  power  and  authority ; and 
hence  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  derive  their  origin. 

In  the  meau  time,  lire  bounds  of  the  church  were  en- 
larged ; the  cuAom  of  holding  councils  was  followed 
wherever  the  found  of  the  gofpcl  had  reached;  and  the 
universal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vail  re- 
public formed  a combination  of  a great  number  of 
little  ftates.  This  occasioned  the  creation  of  a new  or- 
der of  ecclefuAics,  who  were  appointed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  whofe 
office  it  was  to  preserve  the  confidence  and  union  of 
that  immenfe  body,  whofe  members  were  fo  widely 
difperfed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the  na- 
ture and  office  of  the  Patriarchs ; among  whom,  at 
length,  ambition,  bcin£  arrived  at  its  moA  infoleot 
period,  formed  a new  dignity,  inverting  the  bilhop  of 
Rome  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  Prases  of  the 
Patriarchs . 

During  the  fccond  century,  ail  the  fccb  continued  Account  «l: 
which  had  fpruog  up  in  the  firA,  with  the  addition  of  c!*c  'rice- 
feveral  others  ; the  moA  remarkable  of  which  were  the  HC** 
Afcet'us.  Tbcfc  owed  their  rife  to  an  error  propaga- 
ted by  fome  doctors  of  the  church,  who  averted  that 
ChriA  had  eftablifhed  a double  rule  of  fan&tty  and  virtue 
for  two  different  orders  of  ChriAians.  Of  thefe  rules, 
one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ; the  rate 
of  a lower  dignity,  the  other  more  i'ublimc  : the  firA 
for  perfuns  in  the  attivc  fceocs  of  life  ; the  other  for 
tliofi:  who,  in  a fmered  retreat,  afpired  after  the  glory 
of  a celeAial  Aatc.  In  confcqucncc  of  this  fyflem, 
they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe  moral  dodrine* 
and  infiru&ions  which  they  had  received  either  by 
writing  or  tradition.  One  of  thefe  divifions  they  call- 
ed precepts , and  the  other  counfelt.  They  gave  the  name 
of  precepts  to  thofe  lavra  that  were  universally  obliga- 
tory 
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JEcc’efia-  tory  upon  alt  orders  of  men  ; and  that  of  counfds  to 
!-I?,V»*t  ^afe  related  to  Chrillians  of  a more  fublunc 

rank,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  great  and  glorious 
end?,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being. —Thus  were  produced  all  at  once 
a new  fct  of  men.  who  made  pretend  sns  to  uncommon 
fault  it  y and  virtue,  and  declared  their  refolution  of 
obeying  all  the  precepts  and  eoun/ets  of  Chrift,  in  order 
to  their  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  here, 
and  alfo  that,  after  the  diffolution  of  their  mortal  bo- 
dies, they  might  afeend  to  him  with  the  greater  fa- 
cility, and  find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach  to  the 
centre  of  happincf*  and  perfcHion.  They  looked  Up- 
on themfelves  as  prohibited  from  the  ufe  of  things 
which  it  was  lawful  for  other  Chrillians  to  enjoy  ; fuch 
as  wine,  flefh,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  They 
thought  it  their  indifpenfublc  duty  to  extenuate  their 
body  by  watchings,  abltinence,  labour,  and  hunger. 
They  looked  for  felicity  in  folitary  retreats,  and  difart 
places ; where,  by  fevere  and  afliduous  efforts  of  fub- 
limc  meditation,  they  raifed  the  foul  above  all  external 
objects,  and  all  fcnfual  plcafjrts.  They  were  didin- 
gui fhed  from  other  Chnfttani,  not  only  by  their  title 
of  Af<tUet%  X »*/*«••»  and  philofophcrs,  but  alfo 

by  their  garb.  In  this  century,  indeed,  thofe  who 
embraced  fuch  an  aultcre  kind  of  life,  fubmitted  them- 
fclvcs  to  all  thefe  mortifications  in  private,  without 
breaking  afunder  their  foetal  bands,  or  withdrawing 
thtmfelves  from  mankind;  but  in  procefs  of  time  they 
retired  into  defarts,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  Ef- 
ftnes  and  Therapeutic,  they  formed  themfelves  into 
cettain  companies. 

This  auftere  felt  arofe  from  an  opinion  which  has 
been  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, namely,*  that  religion  con  fills  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a kind  of  fecret  intercourfe  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  focial  duties  of  life  in  alls 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Scripture  reckons 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined  : yet 
it  fomchow  or  other  happens,  that  almoll  every  body 
is  more  inclined  to  obferxe  the  ceremonial  part  of  de- 
motion than  the  moral ; and  hence,  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  contlitutions  of  different  perfons, 
there  have  been  numbcrkls  forms  of  Chrillianity,  and 
the  moil  virulent  contentions  among  thofe  who  pro- 
fefied  themfelves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  conduit  of  Chrillians 
was  to  be  made  the  liandard  of  faith,  inflcad  of  fpe- 
culative  opinions,  all  thife  divi Lions  mutt  ceafc  in  a 
moment  ; hut  while  Chrifiiamiy,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
made  to  confilt  in  (peculation,  or  the  observance  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  impofiible  there  can  be  any  end  of 
feds  or  herefics.  No  opinion  whatever  is  fo  abftird, 
Un  fomc  people  have  pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  ; 
and  no  ceremony  fo  iefignifipant,  but  it  hath  been  ex- 
plained and  fructified  by  hot-headed  cnthufiatU : and 
hence  ceremonies,  felts,  and  abTurditics,  have  been 
multiplied  without  number,  to  the  prejudice  of  fo- 
cicty  and  of  the  Chrillian  religion.  Thia  Lhort  rela- 
tion of  the  rife  of  the  Afcctic  fed  will  alfo  ferve  to 
accou.it  for  the  rife  of  any  other;  fo  that  we  appre- 
hend it  is  ncedlcffl  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning 
the  rcit,  as  they  ..il  took  their  origin  from  the  fame 


general  principle  varioufly  modified,  According  to  the  E<cleGa- 
different  difpufitions  of  mankind. 

The  Afcetic  fed  began  firfl  in  Egypt,  from  whence  ^ 
it  paffed  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

At  length  it  reached  the  European  nations:  and  hence 
that  train  of  atiftcre  and  fuperfiitious  vows  and  rites 
which  totally  obfcurcd,  or  rather  annihilated,  Chifti- 
anity ; the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab- 
furditics  of  the  like  kind.  The  errors  of  the  Afcc- 
tics,  however,  did  not  flop  here  : In  compliance  with 
the  dodrines  of  fomc  Pagan  philofophcrs,  they  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praife- 
worthy,  to  deceive,  and  to  ufc  the  expedient  of  a lie, 
in  order  to  advance  the  caufe  of  piety  and  truth  ; and 
hence  the  phut  fraudi  for  which  the  church  of  Rome 
hath  been  fo  notorious,  and  with  which  Ihe  hath  been 
fo  often  and  juflly  reproached. 

As  Chrillians  thfls  deviated  more  and  more  from 
the  true  practice  of  their  religion,  they  became  more 
zealous  in  the  external  profcfiion  of  it.  Annivcrfary 
fellival9  were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  refurredion  of  Chrifi,  and  of  the  effufion  of  the 
Holy  Gholl  on  the  apollles.  Concerning  the  days 
on  which  thefe  fcltivali  were  to  be  kept,  there  arofe  c.  neerning 
violent  contelts.  The  Aliatic  churches  in  general  dif-  feftivaU. 
fend  in  tliis'point  from  thofe  of  Europe;  and  towards 
the  contlulion  of  the  fecond  century,  Victor  bilhup  of 
Rome  took  it  in  his  head  to  force  the  eaftern  ojiurcbesto 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  weitern  ones.  This 
they  abfolutely  icfufcd  to  comply  with:  upon  which 
Vidor  cut  them  off  from  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome  ; though,  by  means  of  the  intcrccflion  of 
Tome  prudent  people,  the  difference  was  made  up  for 
the  prefent. 

During  molt  of  the  third  century,  the  Chrillians  Th;rj*ceo. 
weie  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion,  fuch  as  it  was,  tury. 
without  molcilation.  The  emperors  Maximinus  and 
Dccius,  indeed,  made  them  fed  all  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  periecutiou ; but  their  reigns  were  ihort,  and 
from  the  death  of  Dccius  to  the  time  of  Dioclcfiaa 
the  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vaft  multitude* 
were  converted  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  the  doltrine 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  profefled 
Chrillians  more  wicked  and  fcandalou*.  New  ceremo- 
nies were  invented  iu  great  numbers,  and  an  unaccount- 
able paflion  now  prevailed  for  the  oriental  fuperllition* 
concerning  demons;  whence  proceeded  the  whole  train 
of  cxorcifms,  fpells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  fpirits,  which  to  this  day  arc  nowhere  eradicated. 

Hence  alfo  the  cuftom  of  avoiding  all  connections 
with  thofe  who  were  not  baptifed,  or  who  lay  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunicalion,  as  perfons  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  fomc  evil  fpirit.  And 
hence  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  that  diiciplinc  and 
penance  impeded  upon  thole  who  had  incurred,  by 
their  immoralitirs,  the  ceofurts  of  the  church. -Se- 
veral alterations  were  now  made  in  the  manner  of  ce- 
lebrating the  Lord’s  fupper.  The  prayers  ufed  on 
this  occafion  were  lengthened,  aud  the  folcmnity  and 
pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  couluierably 
increased.  Gold  and  filver  vcffcls  were  ufed  in  the  ce- 
lebration; it  was  thought  cffciuial  to  falvation,  and  for 
that  reafon  adminiltcred  even  to  infants. — Baptifm  was 
celebrated  twice  a- year  to  fuch  as,  after  a long  courfe 
of  trial  and  preparation,  offered  themfelves  caudidate*. 

The 
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The  remifiion  of  fmi  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate 
***•  corifcqucncc  ; while  the  bilhop  by  prayer  and  impo- 
. ~<l'>  fition  of  hand*.  w«  fuppofed  to  confer  thofc  fanflify- 

ing  drifts  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  that  are  neceflary  to 
a life  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue.  • An  evil  demon  was 
fuppofed  naturally  to  refide  in  every  pet  foil,  who  was 
the  author  and  fource  of  all  the  corrupt  difpofitions 
and  unrighteous  a&iona  ^f  that  perfon  The  driving 
out  of  this  demon  was  therefore  an  cfTrntul  rcquifitc 
for  baptifm  ; and,  in  confrquencc  of  this  opinion,  the 
baptized  perfons  returned  home  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, and  adorned  with  crowns,  as  facrcd  emblem?, 
the  former  of  their  inward  purity  and  inuoctncc,  and 
the  latter  of  their  ndonr  over  fin  and  the  world.— 
Fulling  began  now  to  be  field  in  moreefteem  than  for- 
merly. A high  degree  of  fanettty  was  attributed  to 
this  practice;  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  inJifpcnfa- 
bly  neceflary,  from  a notion  that  the  demons  directed 
their  force  chiefly  againfl  thofe  who  pampered  them 
(ekes  with  delicious  fare,  and  were  left  troublcfoiue 
to  the  lean  and  hungry  who  lived  under  the  feveritici 
of  a rigorous  abflmcnce. — The  fign  of  tbc  crofs  alfo 
was  fuppofed  to  adminitler  a victorious  power  over  all 
forts  of  trials  and  calamities  ; and  was  more  efpecialiy 
conlidcred  a*  the  lured  defence  againfl  the  fnares  and 
ftratagems  of  malignant  fpirits  : for  which  rcafou,  no 
Chriflian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without 
arming  himfclf,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  power  of 
this  triumphant  fign.  The  heretics  which  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century,  were  the  Gnostics, 
(whofc  do&rims  were  new-modelled  and  improved  by 
Manes,  from  whom  they  were  aftei  wards  chiefly  call- 
ed Mmucbtans)*  the  I Iie&acitks,  Noetians,  Sahel- 
li an s,  and  Nuvati.us  ; lor  a particular  account  of 
gf  which,  fee  thofc  articles. 

Fotrthcea-  The  fourth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  cftablifh- 
,urJ*  ment  of  Chriftianity  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  324.. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  empire  wjs  go- 
verned by  four  chiefs,  viz  Diocletian,  Maximum, 
Conflantius  Chlorus,  and  Galcrius,  und<  r whom  the 
church  enjoyed  a perfect  coloration.  Diochtian,  tiro’ 
much  addicted  to  fuperllitiou,  had  no  ill-will  againll 
tlie  Chriilitng;  and  Conflantius  Chlorus,  having  aban- 
doned polytheifm,  treated  them  with  conddcention 
ar.d  benevolence.  Tnis  alarmed  the  Pagan-  pried*, 
whofe  intcrclls  wore  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  fupuflitions ; and  who 
apprehended,  not  without  rcafun,  that  t lie  Chriiitan 
religion  would  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em- 
pire. To  prevent  the  downfa!  of  the  Pagan  fupeifli- 
tion,  therefore,  they  applied  to  Diocletian  and  Galc- 
rius  Cafar ; by  whom  a mod  bloody  perfeention  was 
commenced  in  the  year  303,  and  continued  till  311. 
An  afyium,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Chrifliaus  in 
the  year  304-  Galcrius  having  dethroned  Diochtian 
and  Maximian,  declared  himfclf  emperor  in  the  call  ; 
leaving  all  the  weftern  provinces,  to  which  great  num- 
bersof  Chriflian*  reforted  to  avoid  the  cruelty  >f  the 
former,  to  Conflantius  Chloral.  At  length  Cm  rills, 
being  ovci taken  with  an  incurable  and  drr  tni  dif- 
cafe,  publifltvd  an  edict  ordering  the  pert:  : >r\  to 

ccafc,  am!  refloring  freedom  to  the  Chrifti  , .vitora 
he  had  moil  inhumanly  opptclTcd  for  ei^r.:  years. 
Gaklius  died  the  fame  year  : and  iu  a fliort  time  af- 
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ter,  when  Conftantiuc  the  Great  afeended  the  throne,  Eeclefnu 
the  Chrillians  were  freed  from  any  farther  uneafiaefs,  *'*** 
by  his  abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  againfl  them ; and  ‘‘ °fy^ 
afterward*  i flu  ing  edicls,  by  which  no  other  religion  r6 
than  the  Chriilian  was  tolerated  throughout  the  cm-  ch-iilU- 
pirc-  mry  dla- 

This  event,  however,  fo  favourable  to  the  outward  **,  cJ 
peace  of  the  church,  was  far  fjtim  promoting  its  inter- 
nal  harmony,  or  the  reformation  of  its  leaders.  The  67 
elergy,  who  had  all  tins  time  been  augmenting  their **><re*fe nf 
power  at  the  cxpcncc  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  now,:llnr“'l>' 
let  no  bounds  to  their  ambition.  The  bilhop  of  RomeU°M‘ 
wa*  the  firfl  in  rank,  and  diflirguithed  by  a fort  of 
pic-emiuency  above  the  refl  of  the  prelates.  He  fur- 
pafled  all  his  brethren  in  the  magniticcnce  and  fplcn- 
dor  of  the  church  over  which  he  pretided,  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  pofleflions,  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  minifters,  in  his  credit  with  the 
people,  and  in  his  fumptuous  and  Iplcndid  manner  of 
living.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a new  pontiff 
was  to  be  chofcn  by  the  prribyters  and  people,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  genu  ally  agitated  with  diflentions, 
tumults,  and  cabals,  which  often  produced  fatal  confe- 
qucnccs.  The  intrigues  and  dillurbanccs  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city  in  the  year  3 when,  upon  the 
death  of  Libcriu*,  another  pontifl  was  to  be  chofcn  in. 
his  place,  are  a fufficient  proof  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced. Upon  this  occation,  one  faction  eledted  Da- 
mafut  to  that  high  dignity;  while  the  oppofitc  party 
chofe  Urficinus,  a deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to 
fuccecd  Libia iu».  This  double  election  gave  rile  to 
a dangerous  febifm,  and  to  a fort  of  civil  war  within, 
the  city  of  Rome  ; which  was  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
mcll  barbarity  and  fur)',  ar.d  produced  the  molt  cruel, 
maitacrc*  and  defolaiion*.  Tire  inhuman  con: ell  end- 
ed in  the  victory  of  Damafus;  but  whether  his  caufe 
was  more  jail  than  that  of  UrJicinus,  is  not  fo  eaiily 
determined. 

Notwithflanding  tlie  pomp  and  fplcndor  which  fur- 
rounded  the  Roman  fee,  it  is  certain  that  the  bilhop* 
of  Rome  had  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-eminence  of 
power  and  jurifdiction  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 

In  the  cccltfiailical  commonwealth,  indeed,  they  were 
the  moll  emitftnt  order  of  cii.zens;  but  ftill  they  were 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  fubjeft,  like 
them,  to  the  laws  and  cdi&s  of  the  cmperorn.  All 
religious  caufcs  of  extraordinary  importance  were  ex- 
amined and  determined,  either  by  judges  appointed  by 
the^mperors,  or  in  councils  afTcmblcd  fir  that  pur- 
pofc  ; while  thofc  of  inferior  moment  were  decided  in. 
each  diiti  iet  by  its  relpcdivc  bifhop.  The  eccletiatli- 
cal  laws  were  cnadted  cither  by  the  emperor  or  coun- 
cils. None  of  the  bilhops  acknowledged  that  they  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  permiflion  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created 
bilhops  by  the  favour  of  the  aftfo/tc  ftc.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the  ambafla- 
dors  and  mini llcrs  of  Jifus  Chrill,  and  that  their  au-. 
thority  was  derived  from  above.  It  mull,  however,, 
be  obftrvcd,  that  even  in  this  century  feveral  of  thofe, 
ilep*  were  laid  by  which  the  biihops  of  Rome  mounted 
afterwards  to  the  fuminit  of  cccleiiaflical  power  and. 
dcfpotifm.  This  happened  partly  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Ro- 
man  prelates  thcrcfclves,  aaJ  partly  by  the  iucuctide-. 

4,  rate; 
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Erclcfta-  rate  steal  and  precipitate  judgment  of  certain  bifhops.  which  induced  him  to  fuit  the  administration  of  the  Eeckfi*. 

ftual  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and  precipitation  of  church  to  thefe  changes  in  the  civil  condieution,  this  ft**4* 

. * 'r>fy‘  the  bilhops,  were  remarkably  difeovered  in  the  follow-  neceffarily  introduced  among  the  bifhops  new  degrees  ^'dary. . 

ing  event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  ambition  of  of  eminence  and  rink.  The  four  bilhnps,  of  Rome,  ' - 

the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,  Valentinian  Conftantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  diftin- 
ena£tcd  a law,  empowering  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  ex-  guifhed  by  a certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the 
amine  and  judge  other  bifhops,  that  religious  difputes  red.  Thefe  four  prelates  aufwered  to  the  four  pr** 
might  not  be  decided  by  any  profane  or  fccular  judges,  torign  prefers  created  by  Cynftantine;  and  it  is  pof- 
The  bilhops  aflembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not  Able,  that  even  in  this  century  they  were  dillinguifhed 
considering  the  fatal  confequences  that  mud  arife  from  by  the  Jewifli  title  of  patriarch/.  After  thefe  followed 
this  imprudent  law  both  to  themfclves  and  to  the  the  exarch/ , who  had  the  infpc&ion  of  feveral  pro- 
church, declared  their  approbation  in  the  dronged  vinces,  and  anfwcrcd  to  the  appointment  of  certain  ci* 
terms,  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  their  vil  officers  who  bore  the  fame  title.  In  a lower  claft 


addrefs  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed, 
that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  birtiop  to  judge 
only  the  bifhops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdi&iou  t 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a certain 
time,  and  for  a particular  purpofe.  This  lad  notion 
feems  the  mod  probable  ; but  dill  this  privilege  mu  ft 
have  bren  an  excellent  indrument  in  the  hands  of  fa- 
61  ccrdotal  ambition. 

Rmncand  ^ the  rcmova*  ^cttt  cmP*rc  10  Conftanti- 

Cunftanti-  nople,  the  emperor  raifed  up,  in  the  bifhop  of  this 
simple  rival  new  metropolis,  a formidable  opponent  to  the  bifhop 
«**<h  ocher,  of  Rome,  and  a bulwark  which  threatened  a vigorous 
oppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  em- 
peror, in  order  to  render  Condantinoplc  a fecond 
Rome,  enriched  it  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
honours  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
woild  ; fo  its  bifhop,  meafuring  his  own  dignity  and 
Tank  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its 
eminence  as  the  refidencc  of  the  emperor,  afTumcd  an 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  a fuperiority  over  the  red  of  the  epifcopal  or- 
der. Nor  did  the  emperors  difapprove  of  thefe  high 
pretenfions,  ftnee  they  confidercd  their  own  dignity  as 
connected  in  a certain  mcafurc  with  that  of  the  bifhop 
of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a council  held 
at  Condantinoplc  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  TheodoGus  the  Gteat,  the  bifhop  of  that  city  was, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  and 
againd  the  confent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by 
the  third  canon  of  that  council  in  the  fird  rank  after 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  confcquently  aDove  thofe  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Nc&arius  was  the  fird  bi- 
Ihop  who  enjoyed  thefe  new  honours  accumulated  up- 
on the  fee  of  Condanttnople.  His  fucceflbr,  the  cele- 
brated John  £hryfoftom.  extended  dill  farther  the 
privileges  of  that  fee,  and  fubmitted  to  its  jurifdi^ion 
ail  Thrace,  Alia,  and  Pontus;  nor  were  the  fuccccd- 
ing  bifhops  of  that  imperial  city  deditute  of  a fcTvent 
7.cal  to  augment  their  privileges  and  extend  their  do- 
minion. By  this  unexpc&cd  promotion,  the  mod 
difagreeable  cffe&s  were  produced.  The  bifhops  of 
Alexandria  were  not  only  filled  with  the  mod  invete- 
rate hatred  againd  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  but  a con- 
tention was  excited  between  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and 
Conftantinople ; which,  after  being  carried  on  for 
many  ages,  concluded  at  lad  in  the  reparation  of  the 
59  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Form  of  Condantinc  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  corn- 
church  po-  motions  and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a ftabfc  and  folid 
IJTbUfbTd  foundation,  made  feveral  changes  not  only  in  the  laws 
by  Con.  of  the  empire,  but  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
(UaciAe.  vernment.  Aid  as  there  were  many  important  rtafons 
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were  the  metropolitans,  who  hagi  only  the  government  of 
one  province;  under  whom  were  the  arehhi/hops,  whole 
infpc&ion  was  confined  to  certain  didri&s.  In  this 
gradation  the  bi/hops  brought  up  the  rear;  but  the 
fphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  equally 
extenfive  ; being  in  fome  confidently  ample,  and  in 
others  confined  within  narrow  limits.  To  thefe  va- 
rious ecclefiadical  orders  we  might  add  that  of  the 
ehorepi/copi,  or  fuperintendents  of  the  country-churches; 
but  this  lad  order  was  in  mod  places  fuppreflTed  by 
the  bifhops,  with  a defign  to  extend  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  enlarge  the  fphere  of  their  power  and  jurif- 
d id  ion.  The  adminiftration  of  the  church  itfclf  was 
divided  by  Condantine  into  an  external  and  internal  in- 
fpc&ion.  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bifhops 
and  councils,  related  to  religious  controversies,  the 
forms  of  divine  worfhip,  the  offices  of  prieds,  the  vices 
of  the  ecclefiadical  orders,  flee.  The  external  admi- 
nidration  of  the  church  the  emperor  afTumcd  to  him- 
fclf.  This  comprehended  all  thofe  things  which  re- 
lated to  the  outward  Hate  and  difeipline  of  the  church; 
it  likewife  extended  to  all  conteds  that  fhould  arife  be- 
tween the  minifters  of  the  church,  fuperior  as  well  39 
inferior,  concerning  their  pofTeflions,  their  reputation, 
their  right*  and  privileges,  their  offences  againd  the 
laws,  &c.  but  no  controversies  that  related  to  matter* 
purely  fpiritual  were  cognizable  by  this  external  in- 
fpeftion.  In  confcquence  of  this  artful  divifion  of  the 
ecclefiadical  government,  Condantine  and  his  fuccef- 
forx  called  councils,  p’-efided  in  them,  appointed  the 
judges  of  religious  controverGes,  terminate!  the  diffe- 
rences which  arofe  between  the  bifhops  and  the  people, 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclefiadical  provinces,  took 
cognizance  of  the  civil  caufes  that  fubfided  between 
the  miniders  of  the  church,  and  punifhed  the  crimes 
committed  againd  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  ; giving  over  all  caufcs  pure- 
ly ecclefiadical  to  the  bifhops  and  councils.  But  this 
famous  dtvifion  of  the  adminidration  of  the  church 
was  never  explained  with  fufficient  accuracy  ; fo  that 
both  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  fre- 
quent indances  of  the  emperors  determining  matters 
purely  ecclefiadical,  and  likewife  of  bifhops  and  coun- 
cils determining  matters  which  related  merely  to  the 
external  form  and  government  of  the  church.  ^ 

After  the  time  of  Condantinc  many  additions  were  3cand»Ion* 
made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to  the  wealth  and  lives  of  the 
honours  of  the  clergy  ; and  thefe  additions  were  fol-clcrKT- 
lowcd  by  a proportionable  increafe  of  their  vices  and 
luxury,  particularly  among  thofe  who  lived  in  great  and 
opulent  cities.  The  bifhops,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  the  rood  fcandalous  manner 
6 coa- 
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EockG*-  ctrning  the  extent  of  their  rrfpeanc  junfdiaiooe  i 
while,  on  the  other,  they  trampled  on  the  right!  of  the 
H lirT  people,  violated  the  privilege*  of  the  iofeiior  roiniftera, 

• ' a„g  imitated  in  their  condua  and  in  their  manner  of 

living  the  arrogance,  volaptuoufoef*.  and  luxury  of 
magiftraie*  and  prince*.  Thi*  pernicioui  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  feveral  ecclefiallictl  order*.  The 
prelbyter*,  in  many  place*,  affumed  an  equality  with 
the  bilhop*  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  Many 
complaint*  are  alfo  made  by  the  author*  of  thi*  cen- 
tury about  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacon*. 
Thofe  more  particularly  of  the  prelbyter*  and  deacon* 
who  filled  the  firft  ftation*  of  thefe  orders,  carried  their 
pretentions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offend- 
ed at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  colleagues.  For  this  reafon  they  not  only  aflu- 
med the  titles  of  or cb-pttji fieri  and  arch-drmimi,  but 
alfo  claimed  a degree  of  authority  and  power  much  fu- 
perinr  to  that  which  wa»  veiled  in  the  other  members 
of  their  refpefitive  order*. 

,,  In  the  fifth  century,  the  bifhopt  of  Conflantinople 

Cmtefla  having  already  reduced  under  their  jurifdiction  all  the 
b-twten  Afiatic  provinces,  began  to  grafp  at  Hill  further  accef- 
rf.1*"*’*  Con.  of  power.  By  the  aSth  canon  of  the  council  held 
»:Coo-  at  Chalcedun  in  451,  it  mu  refolved,  that  the  fame 
ftiLciaopIc-  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
bilhop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  bilhop  of  Conttrnti- 
nople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  luilre  of 
the  two  cities  in  which  thefe  prelates  exercifed  their 
authority.  The  fame  council  confirmed  alfo,  by  a fo- 
Jcmn  aft,  the  bilhop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  fpiritual 
government  of  thofe  provinces  over  which  he  had 
ufurped  the  jurifdiftion.  Leo  the  Great,  bilhop  of 
Rome,  oppofed  with  vehemence  the  palling  of  thefe 
laws  ; and  his  oppofition  was  fecundcd  by  that  of  fe- 
veral other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus  fupported  the  dccifions  of  the  Grecian  bi- 
Ihops.  In  conference,  then,  of  the  dccifions  of  this 
famous  council,  the  bilhop  of  Conftantinople  began  to 
contend  obftinately  for  the  fupremacy  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  to  cTulh  the  bilhops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  fame  time,  Juvenal,  bilhop 
of  Jenitalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  bimfclf  and  his 
church  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bilhop  of  Cefarea, 
and  afpired  after  a place  among  the  firft  prelates  of 
the  Chriftian  world*  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  efteem  in  which  the  church  of  Jertifalcm  was  held 
aumng  all  other  Chriftian  foodies  (on  account  of  its 
rank  among  the  apoftolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother  church,  as  having  fucceeded  the 
firll  Chriftian  affembly  formed  by  the  Apoftlea),  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  bis  prtj-ft  much  more  prafticable  than  it 
would  otberw  ife  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewife  by  the  proteftion  of  Theodofius  the  younger, 
this  afpiring  prelate  not  only  affumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Palcftine,  a rank  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  fpiritual  authority;  but  alfo  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bilhop  of  Antioch,  and  ufurped  his 
Jurifdiftion  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 
Hence  arofe  a warm  contefl  between  Juvenal  and  Ma- 
ximus bilhop  of  Antioch  ; which  the  council  of  Chal- 
ctdon  decided,  by  reftoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
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in  the  fpiritual  pofleffion  of  att  Palcftine  and  in  the  high  EecldU- 
rank  which  he  had  affumed  in  the  church. 

In  588,  John,  bilhop  of  Conftantinople,  fumamed  ltior7'|J 
the  Faftrr , either  by  his  own  authority  or  that  of  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  fummoned  a council  at  Conftanti- 
nople to  inquire  into  an  accufation  brought  agaioll 
Gregory,  bilhop  of  Antioch;  and  upon  this  occafion 
affumed  the  title  of  ecumenical  or  universal  bi/hop.  This 
title  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bilhops  of  Cou* 
ft  anti  nople  without  any  offence ; but  now,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  bilhop  of  Rome,  fufpecting 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  fupremacy  over  alt  the 
churches,  oppofed  his  claim  with  the  greateft  vigour. 

For  this  purpofc  he  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  others,  whom  he  thought  capable  of  aflifting  him 
in  his  oppofition  : but  all  his  efforts  were  without  cf* 
f eft  ; and  the  bilhops  of  Conftantinople  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  difputcd  title,  though  not  in  the  fenfe 
which  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Gregory,  however,  adhered  tcnacioufly  to  his  pur- 
pofe,  railed  new  tumults  and  diffenfions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  an  unlimited  fu- 
premacy over  the  Chriftian  church.  This  ambitious 
deftgn  fucceeded  in  the  weft  ; while,  in  the  caftern 
provinces,  his  arrogant  pretenfions  were  fcarcely  refpec- 
ted  by  any  but  thofe  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bi- 
lhop of  Conftantinople.  How  much  the  people  were 
at  this  time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  appears 
from  the  expreffion  of  Ennodius,  one  of  the  flatterers 
of  Symmachus  (who  was  a prelate  of  but  ambiguous 
fame),  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  conftitutcd  judge  in 
the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Moll  High.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  from 
a variety  of  the  moil  authentic  records,  that  both  the 
emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from  be- 
ing difpofed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  fervi- 
tude  which  the  fee  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  im poling 
on  the  whole  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  according q.  7*^ 
to  the  moll  learned  hiftoiians,  Boniface) II.  engaged thefupre- 
Fhocaa,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  to  take  from  the  uucy  o(  the 
bilhop  of  that  metropolis  the  title  of  ecumenical  or  pope. 
untver/al  bilhop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; and  thus  was  firft  introduced  the  fupremacy  of  the 
pope.  The  Roman  pontiffs  ufed  all  methods  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence  which 
they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the  moll  odious  tyrants 
that  ever  difgraccd  the  annals  of  hillory. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  power  of  the  bilhop  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  increafcd  prodi* 
gioufly.  The  chief  caufe  of  this,  befides  the  fupcrfli- 
tion  of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  ufed 
by  the  European  princes  to  fecure  themfelves  on  their 
thrones.  All  thefe  princes  being  then  employed 
either  in  ufurpation  or  in  fclf-defcnce,  and  the  whole 
continent  being  in  the  moll  unfcttled  and  barbarous 
condition,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  warmly  to  their 
interells  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  purpofc  they  diftributed  among 
them  extenfive  territories,  cities,  and  fortreffes,  with 
the  various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them  ; 
referring  only  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  dominion,  and 
the  military  fcrvice  of  thefe  powerful  vaffals-  For  this 
reafon  it  was  by  the  European  princes  reckoned  a high 
inftancc  of  political  prudence  to  diftribute  among  the 
4 D bilhops 
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Ecdefu  bishops  and  other  Chriflian  doXora  the  fame  fort  of 
u'cal  conations  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  their  ge* 

. I!l  _orT’  Dfr#is  Mt|  clients.  By  mean*  of  the  clergy,  they 
*“,  L hoped  to  check  the  feditious  and  turbulent  fpirits  of 
their  vaffals:  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  obedience 
bv  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  bifhops,  whole 
commands  were  highly  refpeCted,  and  whole  fpiritual 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  11  ruck 
terror  ioto  the  bolded  and  moll  refolute  hearts. 

This  prodigious  acccflinn  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
thority ol  the  clergy  in  the  well,  began  at  their  head, 
•vix.  the  Roman  pontiff:  from  whence  it  fpread  gra- 
dually among  the  inferior  faccrdotal  orders.  The  bar- 
barons  nations  who  had  received  fhe  gofpcl,  looked  up- 
on the  btfhop  of  Rome  as  the  fucccffur  of  ibeif  chief 
druid  nr  high  priefl  : and  as  this  tremendous  druid 
had  enjoyed,  under  the  darknefs  of  Pagauifm,  a kind 
of  boundlcft  authority;  fo  thefe  barbarous  nations 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bifhop  the 
fame  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  chief  druid. 
The  pope  received  thefe  logoft  privileges  with  great 
pleafuie;  and  ltd,  upon  any  change  of  affairs,  at- 
tempts ihould  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he 
ftrengthtned  his  title  to  thefe  extraordinary  honours 
by  a variety  of  paffage*  drawn  from  ancient  hiftory, 
and,  what  is  Hill  more  attcmfhing,  by  arguments  of  a 
religious  nature  This  fwclled  the  Roman  druid  to 
an  enormous  fixe  ; and  gave  to  the  fee  of  Rome  that 
high  pre  eminence  and  dcfpotic  authority  in  civil  and 
political  matter*,  that  were  unknown  to  former  ages. 
Hence,  among  other  unhappy  ctrcumllancrR,  arofc 
that  monftrous  and  pernicious  opinion,  that  fuch  ptr 
funs  as  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontiif  himfelf,  or  any  of  the  bilhops, 
forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights  and  ad- 
vantages as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims  and 
privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a fatal  fourcc  of  wars,  maffaCTts,  and  rebellions, 
without  number,  and  which  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  to  confirm  and  augment  the  papai  au- 
thority, was  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  the  Pagan 
fu perditions. — Though  excommunication,  from  the 
time  of  Conffaniine  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of 
the  Chriflian  world  attended  with  many  difagreeable 
effects;  yet  its  bigheft  terrors  were  confined  to  Europe, 
where  its  afpclt  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It 
acquired  alio,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  acctffions 
of  terror  ; fo  that  from  that  period  the  excommunica- 
tion praXifed  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  that 
which  was  in  ufe  in  other  parts  of  Chriltendom.  Ex- 
communicated perfons  were  indeed  con  fide  red  in  all 
places  as  objcXs  of  hatred  bath  to  God  and  man:  hut 
they  were  not,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  privi- 
ly * of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity;  much 
left  were  thofc  kings  and  princes,  whom  an  infolent 
bilhop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  fuppofed  to  foifclt  on  that  ac- 
count their  crowns  or  their  territories.  But  from  this 
century  it  wav  quite  otherwife  in  Europe.  Excom- 
municato n received  that  infernal  power  which  di  (Lived 
sdl  connexions  ; fo  that  thofc  whom  the  bithop*,  or 
ibeir  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were 
degraded  to  a level  with  the  beads.  The  origin  of 
this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  a*  follows.  On 
the  couvciliun  of  the  barbarous  nation*  to  Chiiffiau- 
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ity,  thefe  ignorant  profirlytes  confounded  the  cxcom-  Ecclefia- 
muuication  in  ufc  among  Chridians  with  that  which 
had  been  pradifed  in  the  times  of  Pagauifm,  and 
which  was  attended  with  all  lire  dreadful  effeds 
above  mentioned.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  encourage  this  error  j 
and  therefore  employed  all  forts  of  means  to  gain 
credit  to  an  opinion  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  their 
ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general  the  epifcopal 
order.  73 

The  anna)*  qf  the  French  nation  fumi/h  us  with  the  He becomes 
following  inAance  of  the  enormous  power  which  was*  tcraPor** 
at  this  time  veiled  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who"  UKC* 
was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childcric  111.  king  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  exercife  of  that  high  office 
was  pofftllcd  in  reality  of  the  royal  power  and  autho- 
rity, afpired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majefty  alfo, 
aad  formed  a fcheine  of  dethroning  his  lovcrcign. 

For  this  purpofe  he  afTemhled  the  dates  in  75  f ; and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  intcreft*  of  this  am- 
bitious ufurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
bithop  of  Rome  was  previoufly  to  be  confultcd  whether 
the  execution  of  fuch  a fcheine  was  lawful  or  not.  In 
conlequcncc  of  this,  ambaffadors  were  fceit  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  follow- 
ing queMion,  " Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  per- 
mit a valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a pu- 
fillanimous  and  indolent  prince  who  was  incapable 
of  difeharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty  ; and  to 
fuhllitutc  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  moll  impoitant  ferriccs  to 
the  (late?”  The  fituation  of  Zachary,  who  Hood  much 
in  need  of  the  fuccours  of  Pepio  againil  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  rendered  his  aniwer  tuch  as  the  ufurper 
defiled  : and  when  this  favourable  dccifiou  of  the  Ro- 
man oracle  was  puhhfhed  in  France,  the  unhappy 
Childcric  was  ft  ripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  lead 
oppolstn  n i and  Pepin,  without  the  {mailed  refinance, 

Aepped  into  the  throne  of  his  mallet  and  his  fovc- 
rcign.  This  deciiion  wa»  foitmnly  confirmed  by  Sic- 
phrn  II.  the  fncctflbr  of  Zachary;  who  undertook  a 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754  in  order  to  fo* 
licit  affiltance  againff  the  Lu.mbsids.  The  pontiff  at 
the  fame  time  diffolvcd  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  fworn  to  Chil- 
drric,  and  violated  by  his  ufurpation  in  the  year  751  ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  facred  as  pof- 
fiUlc,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife 
and  two  funs,  for  the  fecund  time.  ThiscompUifance 
of  the  pope  was  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  all  its  dependencies,  as  we  hare  already  re- 
lated. See  Civil  ttijiory,  u-  44.  Jupra  ; and  Hiftory 
of  Italy. 

lu  the  fucceeding  centuries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  con-  tower 
trailed  to  incrcaic  thtir  power  by  every  kind  of  artifice  ft  U mere* 
and  fraud  which  can  dishonour  lie  heart  of  man  ; and,  ***• 
by  continually  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  difleptions 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, their  influence  in  civil  affairs  arofc  to  an  enor- 
mous height.  The  incrcaic  of  their  authority  in  reli- 
gious matters  was  not  lefs  rapid  The  wiled  and  mod 
impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  wi iters  acknow- 
ledge, that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Meek  the  an- 
cient rules  of  ccclefiaftical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counfds  aud  irrigation  of 
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ftelrfo-  the  church  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  fubdituted  in  their 
place.  The  European  princes  fuffcrcd  thcmfclvcs  to  be 
H 0f  the  fupreme  authority  in  religious  matters, 

L ’ which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne;  the  power 
of  the  bifhops  was  greatly  diminished,  and  even  the 
authority  of  both  provincial  and  geoeral  councils  began 
to  decline.  The  popes,  elated  with  their  overgrown 
profperity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  mcafurc  by 
the  daily  acceffions  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  ettablilhing  the  maxim,  That 
the  bilhop  of  Rome  was  constituted  and  appointed  by 
Jcfus  Chrift  fupreme  legislator  and  judge  of  the  church 
tiniverfal ; and  that  therefore  the  bilhops  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him.  This  opinion,  which  they 
inculcated  with  the  utmoSl  zeal  and  ardour,  was  oppo- 
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thrr  general  or  provincial,  to  the  foie  distribution  of  EeclefU- 
all  ccckfiatlical  honours  and  benefices,  as  divinely  au* 
thorifed  and  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  but  they  car-  * ,'.t 
ried  their  infoUnt  pretentions  fo  far,  as  to  give  them- 
felves  out  for  lords  of  the  univerl'e,  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  ftipreme  rulers  over  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  instan- 
ces of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  looting  Sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereigns;  among 
which  the  hiftory  of  John  king  of  England  is  very  re- 
markable. At  lad  they  plainly  aSTumed  the  whole 
earth  as  their  property,  as  well  where  Christianity  was 
preached  as  where  it  was  not  ; and  therefore,  on  the 
difeavery  of  America  and  the  Ead  Indies,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  fpiritual  property,  granted  to  the  Por- 


ted in  vain  by  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecdefiadical  con  dilutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages.  In  order  to  gain  credit 'to 
this  new  ecclciiadical  code,  and  to  fupport  the  preten- 
sions of  the  popes  to  fupremacy,  it  was  neccflary  to’pro* 
duce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  in  order  to  Hop  the 
mouths  of  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
ufurpations.  The  bilhops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  this; 
and  as  thofe  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  mod  law- 
ful that  tended  bed  to  the  accomplilhment  of  their 
purpofe*,  they  employed  feme  of  their  mod  ingenious 
and  zealous  partifans  in  forging  conventions,  ads  of 
councils,  epililes,  and  fuch- like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with  the  fame  fpiritual 
majedy  and  fupreme  authority  which  they  now  afiumed. 
Thete  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  bilhops 
fomc  men  of  prudence  and  fagacity,  who  faw  through 
thete  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that 
were  forging  both  for  them  and  the  church.  The 
French  bilhops  didinguilhed  themfclves  eminently  in 
this  refped : but  their  oppofition  was  foon  quaJhed  ; 
and  as  all  Europe  was  funk  in  the  graded  ignorance 
and  darkoefs,  none  remained  who  were  capable  of  de- 
tecting thefe  odious  impodures,  or  difpofed  to  fupport 
- the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church. 

This  may  fctvc  as  a general  fpecimen  of  the  charac- 
lafckncc  ter  »*>d  behaviour  of  the  pretended  vicegerents  of  Jefus 
of  the  Chrid  to  the  16th  century.  In  the  i ith  century,  in- 
deed,  their  power  feems  to  have  rifeo  to  its  utmod 
height.  They  now  received  the  pompous  titles  of 
MaJlerj  of  the  Worlds  and  Popes*  i.  e.  umverfal  father t. 
They  prefidcd  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their  le- 
gates, adumed  the  authority  of  fupreme  arbiter*  in  all 
controvcrfics  that  arofe  concerning  religion  or  church- 
difcipline,  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
church  againd  the  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was 
confined  within  certain  limits:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  rrdrained  by  foverrign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion  ; and,  on  the  other,  it 
was  oppofed  by  the  bifhops  themfelves,  that  it  might 
not  ariie  to  a fpiritual  dcfpotifm,  and  utterly  dedroy 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  fynods  and  councils.  From 
the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me- 
thod which  the  mod  artful  ambition  could  fugged  to 
remove  thofe  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
defpotic  and  universal.  They  not  only  afpired  to  the 
character  of  fupreme  legiflators  in  the  church,  to  an 
unlimited  jurifdiCtion  over  all  fynods  and  councils  whe- 


tuguefe  a right  to  all  tbe  countries  lying  ead  ward,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  lying  to  the  wedward,  of 
Cape  Non  in  Africa  which  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  their  character,  they  pretended  to  be  lords 
of  the  future  world  alfo,  and  to  have  a power  of  redrain- 
ing even  the  divine  judice  itfclf,  and  remitting  that 
punilhment  which  the  Deity  hath  denounced  againd 
the  workers  of  iniquity. 

AU  this  time  the  powers  of  fuperdition  reigned  Chriftian- 
triumphant  over  thofe  remains  of  Chriilianity  which  «*jr  gren'y 
had  efcaped  the  corruptions  of  the  firft  four  centuries.  corru:  ,Td* 
In  the  fifth  century  began  the  invocation  of  the  hap* 
py  fouls  of  departed  taints.  Their  aflidance  was  in-  r*iic«.  pur- 
treated  by  many  fervent  prayers,  while  none  dood  up  ?»*0,y- 
to  oppofe  this  prepodcrous  kind  of  worffiip.  The‘ntlo<*ace** 
images  of  thofe  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  unemnmon  fandity,  ifrere  now  honoured 
with  a particular  wurfhip  in  fcvcral  places  ; and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  the  propitious 
pretence  of  the  faints  or  cclcdial  beings  which  they 
were  fuppofed  to  represent.  A fingular  and  irrefittible 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  crofs,  in  defeating  .all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  aU  forts  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the 
mind.  The  famous  Pagan  doctrine  concerning  the^v- 
rijicatkm  of  departed  fault  by  means  of  a certain  kind 
of  fire,  i.  e.  purgatory,  was  alfo  confirmed  and  ex- 
plained more  fully  than  it  had  formerly  been  ; and 
every  one  knows  of  bow  much  confequence  this  abfurd 
doCtrine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Ra- 
in ilh  clergy. 

In  the  fixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion,  That  all  the  wtrdt  of  the  iaert-d  writings 
were  imajet  of  invilible  and  fpiritual  things;  for  which 
rcafou  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a multitude  of  ce- 
remonies the  molt  infignificant  and  futile  that  can  be 
imagined ; and  hence  arofe  a new  and  mod  difficult 
fcicnce,  namely,  the  explication  of  thefe  ceremonies, 
and  the  invedigalion  of  tbe  caufcs  and  circumdances 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  A new  method  was 
contrived  of  adminidering  the  Lord’s  iupper,  with  a 
magnificent  affeinblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This 
was  called  the  canon  of  the  maft.  Daptifm,  except  in 
cafes  of  neceffity,  was  adminitiered  only  on  the  great  7? 
fcdivals.  An  incredible  number  of  temples  were  tree*  *.  troduc- 
ted  in  honour  of  the  faints.  The  places  fet  apart  for  *** 
public  worffiip  were  alfo  very  numerous:  but  now  they  4 
were  conildcrtd  a*  the  means  of  purchaiing  the  protcc- 
4 D 2 tion 
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tion  and  favour  of  the  faints ; and  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  multitude  were  perfuaded,  that  thde  de- 
parted fpiritu  defended  and  guarded  againll  evils  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces.  Lands,  cities, 
and  villages  in  which  the y were  honoured  with  temples. 
The  number  of  thefe  temples  was  almotl  equalled  by 
that  of  the  feflivala,  which  feem  to  have  been  invented 
in  order  to  bring  the  ChriAian  religion  as  near  the  mo- 
del of  Paganifia  as  poflible. 

In  the  levcnth  century,  religion  fee  me  d to  be  alto- 
gether buried  under  a heap  of  fuperflitious  ceremonies; 
the  wnrfhip  of  the  true  Gtnl  and  Saviour  of  the 
wotld  was  exchanged  for  the  worilnp  of  bones,  bits  of 
wood  (faid  to  be  of  the  crofs),  and  the  images  of  taints. 
The  eternal  llatc  of  mifcry  threatened  in  Scripture  to 
the  wicked  was  exchanged  for  the  temporary  punilh 
merit  of  purgatory  ; and  the  expreflions  of  faith  in 
Chritl  hy  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduct,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  by  donations  to 
the  church,  and  the  observance  «>f  a heap  of  idle  cere- 
monies. New  fellivals  were  flill  added  ; one  in  par- 
ticular was  inilituted  in  honour  of  the  /rue  croft  on 
which  our  Saviour  fuffered  : and  churches  were  declared 
to  be  fanXuaties  to  all  fuch  as  fled  to  them,  whatever 
their  crimes  might  have  been. 

Superftition,  it  would  feem,  had  now  attained  its 
highefl  pitch  ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  a degree  of  ig- 
norance and  degeneracy  beyond  what  wc  have  already 
mentioned,  if  any  thing  can  poffibly  be  imagined 
more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  eighth  century,  namely.  That  Chri- 
lfians  might  appeafe  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary 
aXs  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  ae.d  oblations  lavifh- 
ed  «n  the  church  ; and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  faints.  The 
piety  in  this  and  fome  fuccetding  ages  con  titled  in 
building  and  embcllifhing  churches  and  chapels  ; inen 
slowing  mona  Aeries  and  bafilics  ; hunting  after  the  re- 
lics of  taints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an 
?bfurd  and  exccfiive  veneration  ; in  procuring  the  in- 
tcrceflion  of  the  faints  hy  rich  oblations,  or  fuper- 
flitious  rites  ; in  worflv.pping  images  ; in  pilgrimages 
to  thofe  places  which  were  efteemed  holy,  particu- 
larly to  PaJeflinc,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Je- 
fus  was  now  utterly  unknown  both  to  clergy  and 
people,  if  wc  except  a few  of  its  general  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  erred.  In  this  century  alfo,  the  fuper- 
ftitious  cuftom  of folltary  maflet  had  its  origin.  Thefe 
were  celebrated  by  the  pricfl  alone  in  behalf  of  fouls 
detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fomc  other  oc- 
caflons-  They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  proved  a foutcc  of  immenfc  wealth  to  the 
clergy.  Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned 
by  a fynod  aflcmblcd  at  Mentz,  as  criminal  effeXs  of 
avarice  and  doth.  A new  fuperflition,  however,  flill 
fpiung  up  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from 
Rev.  xx.  t that  Antichrifl  was  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  earth,  and  that  foon  after  the  world  itfelf  would 
be  deftroyed  An  univerfal  panic  enfued  ; vafl  num- 
bers of  people,  abandoning  all  their  connexions  in  fo* 
ciety,  and  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monaflcrics 
all  their  wot  Idly  effeXs,  repaired  to  Palefline,  where 
they  imagined  that  Chrifl  would  defeend  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  wot  Id.  Others  devoted  thctnfelvcs  by  a 
folcmn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  fcrvicc  of  the  churches, 


convents,  and  prieilhood,  whofc  flavet  they  became, 
in  the  mofl  rigorous  fenfe  of  that  word,  performing 
daily  their  heavy  talks  ; and  all  this  from  a notion  that 
the  fupreme  judge  would  diminifh  the  feverity  of  their 
fentence,  and  look  upon  them  with  a more  favourable 
and  propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made 
ihcmfclvcs  the  flavesof  his  minillera.  When  the  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  or  muon  happened  to  be  viliblc,  the  cities 
were  deferted,  and  their  miferablc  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  thcinfelves  among 
the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  fummit*  of 
deep  mountains.  The  opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
faints  and  the  Deity  himfelf  by  rich  donations  confer- 
red upon  the  faccrdotal  tribe,  who  were  looked  upon 
a»  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  fuffered  to  decay,  nay,  were  deli- 
berately pulled  down,  from  a notion  that  they  were  no 
longer  of  any  ufc,  as  the  final  diffolution  of  all  things 
was  at  hand.  In  a word,  no  language  is  fufficient  to 
exprefs  the  confulion  and  dcfpair  that  tormented  the 
minds  of  tnifcrablc  mortals  upon  this  occalion.  The 
general  dclufion  was  indeed  oppofed  and  combated  by 
the  difeerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  difpel  thefe 
terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
ineffectual ; nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehenflons  of  the 
fuperflitious  multitude  be  removed  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  this  terror  became  one  of  the  acci- 
dental caufcs  of  the  Croisades. 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete 
that  antichrillian  fyllcm  of  religion  which  had  over- 
fpread  all  Kurope,  it  was  in  the  nth  century  deter- 
mined that  divine  worihip  fhould  be  celebrated  in  the 
•Latin  tongue,  though  now  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  whole  of  this  century, 
alfo,  Chiiflians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding  and 
ornamenting  their  churches,  which  they  had  ddlroycd 
through  the  fuperflitious  fear  already  taken  notice  of. 

In  much  the  fame  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worfe  if  poflible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  clergy  were  immetfed  in  crimes 
of  the  deepefl  dye : and  the  laity,  imagining  them- 
fclvca  able  to  purchafe  pardon  of  their  fins  for  money, 
followed  the  examples  of  their  pallors  without  remorfe. 

The  abfurd  principle  formerly  mentioned,  namely, 
that  tcligion  eon  lifts  in  ads  of  auderity,  and  an  un- I**ur  ^ 
known  mental  correfpondcncc  with  God,  produced  reputed 
the  mofl  extravagant  and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  the^uiu. 
devotees  and  reputed  faints.  They  not  only  lived 
among  the  wild  bcalU,  but  alfo  after  the  manner  of 
thefe  favage  animals : they  ran  naked  through  the 
lonely  defarts  with  a furious  afpeX,  and  all  the  agita- 
tions of  madnefs  and  frenzy ; they  prolonged  their 
wretched  life  by  grafc  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the  fight 
and  converfation  of  men,  remained  almofl  motionlefs  in 
certain  places  for  fevcral  years  expofed  to  the  rigour 
and  inclemency  of  the  fcafons,  and  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  their  lives  (hut  themfclvcs  up  in  narrow  and 
miferable  huts  ; and  all  this  was  coofidered  as  true 
piety,  the  only  acceptable  method  of  worshipping  the 
Deity  and  attaining  a (hare  in  his  favour.  — But  of 
all  the  inflanccs  of  lupcrflitious  frenzy  which  difgraccd 
the  times  wc  now  fpeak  of,  nooe  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multi# 

tude. 
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£«kfu-  tode,  than  that  of  a certain  order  of  men  who  were 
'/*cal  called  Stilitet  by  the  Greeks,  and  San&t  Columnar* /, 
or  Pillar  Saint*,  by  the  Latina.  Thcfe  were  perfona 
of  a mod  fingular  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who 
flood  motionlefs  on  the  top*  of  pillar t exprcfsly  raifed 
for  thia  exercife  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  feveral  year*  am  id  It  the  admiration  and  applaufe 
of  the  llupid  populace.  The  inventor  of  this  Grange 
difeipline  was  one  Si  mean  a Syrian,  who  began  his 
follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment  of  a 
(hepherd  for  the  auderities  of  a monkilh  life.  He  be- 
gan his  devotion  on  the  top  of  a pillar  fix  cubits  high  ; 
but  as  he  incrcafcd  in  fanCtity,  he  alfo  incrcafcd  the 
height  of  his  pillar,  till,  tow  aids  the  conclufion  of  his 
lift  , he  had  got  up  on  the  top  of  a pillar  40  cubits 
in  height.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
leftine,  feduccd  by  a falfc  ambition  and  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  followed  the  example  of  this  fa- 
natic, though  not  with  the  fame  degree  of  auderity. 
This  fuprrGitious  practice  began  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  continued  in  the  call  for  600  years.  The  Latins, 
however,  had  too  much  wifdom  and  prudence  to  imi- 
tate the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  this  whimiical  fuper- 
ftition;  and  when  a certain  fanatic,  or  impodor,  na- 
med IV ulfklaicus , eic&cd  one  of  ihcfr  pillars  in  the 
country  of  Treves,  and  propofed  to  live  on  it  after 
the  manner  of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  biihops  or- 
dered it  to  be  pulled  down. 

The  practices  of  audere  wo  r (hip  and  difeipline  in 
other  rcfpe&s,  however,  gained  ground  throughout 
all  part*  of  Chridcndom.  Monks  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  prodigious  nuin 
bers.  But  though  their  difeipline  was  at  fird  exceed- 
ingly fevere,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
monks  gave  into  all  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times. 
Other  orders  fuccecdcd,  who  pretended  to  It  ill  great- 
ex'  degrees  of  fan&ity,  and  to  reform  the  abulcs  of 
the  preceding  ones  ; but  ihefc  in  their  turn  became 
corrupted,  and  fell  into  the  fame  vices  they  Ind  bla- 
med in  others.  The  mod  violent  aniinoh'  ics,  diiputea, 
and  hatred,  alfo  reigned  among  the  different  orders  of 
monks  ; and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  whether  wc  confider  them  as  claffcd  in 
different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  tlie  fame  body. 
To  enter  into  a detail  of  their  wrangling*  and  dif- 
pules,  the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to  ag- 
grandife  ihtmfclvcs  at  the  cx pence  of  their  neigh 
hours,  and  to  keep  the  red  of  mankind  in  fubjcdliorr, 
would  require  many  volumes.  \V'c  fhall  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profrlfioti  of  the  a li- 
ft erv  and  abfurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  boldly  oppofed  the  tor- 
rent of  fupcrilirion  and  wickcdncfs  which  threatened 
to  overflow  the  whole  world  : but  their  opposition 
proved  Iruitlcfs,  and  all  of  thefe  towards  the  eia  of 
the  reformation  had  been  cither  iilenced  or  deltroyed  : 
fo  that,  at  that  lime,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned  over 
mankind  without  controui,  had  made  them{dve9  ma- 
ilers of  slmoft  all  the  wealth  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, and  may  truly  be  laid  to  have  been  the  only 
Javerrigiu  ; the  red  of  the  human  race,  even  kiugs  and 
a?  princes,  being  only  their  vaffala  and  Haves, 

h'lr-cu^?*  While  the  Pupifti  fuper  flit  ion  reigned  thus  violer.t- 
iai,  ly  in  the  wed,  the  abfnxd  doctrines  of  Mahomet  over- 
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fpread  all  the  cad.  The  rife  of  this  impodor  is  rela-  EccU fis- 
ted under  the  article  Arabia.  His  fucceffors  con-  ®jC41 
quered  in  order  to  cGablifh  the  religion  of  their  apudlc  ; ^ 

and  thus  the  very  name  of  Chriftianity  was  extinguifh- 
ed  in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly  flouriflied. 

The  conqucds  of  the  Tartars  having  intermingled 
them  with  the  Mahometans,  they  greedily  embraced 
the  fuperditions  of  that  religion,  which  thus  alrnod 
entirely  overfpread  the  whole  continents  of  Afia  and 
Africa;  and,  by  the  conqucft  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  145$,  was  likewife  eflablilhcd  throughout  a 
confidcrablc  part  of  Europe.  8r 

About  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  Ro-  re- 

man pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmoG  tranquillity  ; nor  had 
they,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  that  nmgof  cbe 
time,  any  reafon  to  fear  an  oppofition  to  their  autho  »6;Jicen. 
rity  in  any  rcfpecl,  fmee  the  commotions  which  had  1,M* 
been  raifed  by  the  Waldenfes.  Albigcnfcs,  &c.  were  !*"?*.* 
now  entirely  fuppreffed.  We  mult  not,  however, 
conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  fecarity 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  meafurcs 
were  universally  applauded.  Not  only  private  perfons, 
but  alfo  the  mod  powerful  princes  and  fovercign  dates, 
exclaimed  loudly  againd  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
and  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.  They  demanded,  therefore,  a refor- 
mation of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  a 
general  council  to  accomplifh  that  neccffary  purpofe. 

But  thefe  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  to 
fuel*  a length  as  to  produce  any  good  effect ; fince 
they  carac  from  perfona  who  never  entertained  the  lead 
doubt  about  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  who  of  confcquence,  inrtcad  of 
attempting  themfelvcs  to  bring  about  that  reformation 
which  was  fo  ardently  defired,  remained  entirely  in- 
active, or  looked  for  redrefs  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
to  a general  council.  But  while  the  fo  much  defired  re- 
formation feemrd  to  be  at  fuch  a great  diftancc,  it  fud- 
dtnly  arofc  from  a quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  all 
expected.  A fingie  perfon,  Martin  Luther,  a monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Au^uftine,  ventured  to  oppofc  hirafelf 
to  the  whole  torrent  of  papal  power  and  defpotifm. 

This  bold  attempt  was  fird  made  public  on  the  3 j*th  of 
September  1517  ; and,  not  with  (landing  all  the  efforts 
of  the  pope  and  his  adherents,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
continued  daily  to  gain  ground  Others,  encouraged 
by  his  fucccfs,  lent  their  affiftance  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation ; whicli  at  lall  produced  new  churches, 
founded  upon  principles  quite  different  from  that  of 
Rome,  and  which  Hill  continue.  But  for  a panic  ular 
account  of  the  iranfaCtions  of  the  firft  reformers,  the 
oppofition  they  met  with,  and  the  final  fettlement  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  different  nations  in  Europe, 
fee  the  articles  Luther  and  Reformation. 

The  Hate  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
feeins  a*  yet  to  be  but  little  altered.  Afia  and  Africa, 
are  funk  in  the  groffdl  fupcrftitiona  either  of  the  Ma- 
bommedan  or  Pagan  kind*.  The  fouthern  continent 
of  America,  belonging  to  tltc  Spaniards,  continues 
tmmerfed  in  the  motk  abfurd  fuperditions  of  Popery. 

The  northern  continent,  being  moiUy  peopled  with* 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  profeffes  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. At  the  fame  time  it  mud  be  owned,  that  fume 
kind  of  reformation  hath  taken  place  even  in  Popery 
and  Mahommcdanifm  themfelvcs.  The  popes  have  no 
5 lunger. 
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longer  that  authority  over  dates  and  princes,  even  thofc 
moll  bigoted  to  Popery,  which  they  formerly  had. 
Neither  arc  the  lives  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity  fo 
corrupt  as  they  were  before.  The  incrcafc  of  learning 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  contributed  to  caufe  men 
open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  rrafon,  and  thia  hath 
been  attended  with  a proportional  dccrcafc  of  fuper- 
ftitioo.  Even  in  Mahommedan  countries,  that  furious 
enthufiafm  which  formerly  emboldened  the  inhabitants 
to  face  the  greatefi  dangers,  hath  now  almoft  vanifhed; 
fo  that  the  credit  of  Mahomet  himfelf  feeras  to  have 
funk  much  in  the  edimation  of  bin  followers.  This  is 
to  be  underftood  even  of  the  mod  ignorant  and  bigo- 
ted multitude  ; and  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Turks  are 
faid  to  incline  much  towards  deifm.  With  regard  to 
thofc  nations  which  dill  profefs  Pagan  ifm,  the  inter- 
courfe  of  Europeans  with  them  is  lo  frnall,  that  it  is 
impoffihle  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them.  As 
Hone  of  them  arc  in  a date  of  civilisation,  however,  it 
may  be  conje&urcd,  that  their  religion  is  of  the  fame 
tinpolifhed  cad  with  their  manners;  and  that  it  confills 
of  a heap  of  barbarous  fupcrrtitions  which  have  been 
handed  down  among  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  they  continue  to  obfenre  without  kuowitig  why 
or  wherefore. 

Sect.  III.  Of  tht  Compofitfon  of  Hiftory. 

Cicero  has  given  us  the  whole  an  of  compofing 
hiftory,  in  a very  (hort  and  comprehcnlivc  manner. 
We  (hall  firft  traiffcribc  what  he  fays,  and  then  con- 
fider  the  fcvcral  parts  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 
41  No  one  is  ignorant  (fays  he),  that  the  fird  law  in 
writing  hiftory  is,  Not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 
is  falfc  ; and  the  next,  Not  lo  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the 
truth  : that  on  the  one  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
aflc&ion,  nor  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  Thcfe  foun- 
dations are  what  all  are  acquainted  with.  But  the 
fu  peril  ruAure  confills  partly  in  things,  and  'partly  in 
the  (tyle  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order 
of  times,  and  deferiptiona  of  places.  And  bv caufe 
in  great  and  memorable  events,  we  are  delirous  to 
know  fird  their  caufes,  theu  the  aAions  themfclvcs, 
and  lallly  their  confrqucnccs  ; the  hiflorian  fhould 
take  notice  of  the  ipfings  or  motives  that  occafroncd 
than  ; and,  in  mentioning  the  faAs  thcmfclves,  (hould 
not  only  rtlate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  likewife 
in  what  manner  ; and,  in  treating  upon  their  confe- 
qucnccs,  ihew  if  they  were  the  effe^lB  of  chance,  wif- 
/*«•  Oral.  bom,  or  imprudence.  Nor  (hould  he  only  recite  the 
ULii.e.  15. actions  of  great  and  eminent  perfons,  but  likewife  dt- 
feribe  their  characters.  The  ftyle  ought  to  be  (luent, 
fnrooth,  and  even,  free  from  that  hailhncfs  and  poig- 
nancy which  is  ufual  at  the  bar.”  Thus  far  Cicero. 
An  hiftory  written  in  this  mariner,  and  furnifind  with 
all  thcfe  properties,  mull  needs  be  very  entertaining, 
as  well  as  inftructive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus  ; though  his  fubjcA  is 
attended  with  this  unhappy  circumftance,  or  at  lead 
unpleafant  one,  that  it'  affords  us  examples  lather  of 
what  wc  ought  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  But 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  hiilorian,  as  well  as  of  the 
philofopher,  to  reprefent  both  virtues  and  vices  in 
their  proper  colours ; the  latter  doing  it  by  precepts, 
and  the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  dif- 
ferent ; but  the  end  end  aefign  of  both  is,  ©r  (hould 
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be,  the  fame  : And  therefore  hiftory  hsi  not  impro- 
perly been  faid  by  fome  to  be  moral  philofophy  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  and  aAions  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  reduce  thefe  fcveral  things  mentioned  by 
Cicero  to  three  heads,  Matter,  Order,  and  Style  ; and 
treat  upon  each  of  them  feparately.  But  as  Truth  is 
the  bads  and  foundation  of  all  hiftory,  it  will  be  nc- 
ceflary  to  confider  that  in  the  firft  place. 


Art.  I.  Of  Truth  in  Hiftory. 

Truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  . * J . 
hiftory,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  fable  or  ro-truth  °f'C 
mancc.  An  hi dorian  therefore  ought  not  only  to  b« 
a man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  paftion  or  hias.  He 
mull  have  the  llcadincfi  of  a philofopher,  joined  with 
the  vivacity  of  a poet  or  orator.  Without  the  former, 
he  will  be  infcnfibly  fwayed  by  fome  paftion  to  give 
a falfc  colouring  to  the  aAions  or  characters  he  de- 
fer ibes,  as  favour  or  diftike  to  parties  or  perfons  affect 
his  mind.  Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  parly,  nor 
to  have  either  friend  or  foe  while  writing  ; but  to  pre- 
ferve  himfelf  in  a date  of  the  greated  iudifferency  10 
all,  that  he  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  in 
th^ir  own  nature,  and  not  as  connected  with  this  or 
that  perfon  or  party.  And  with  this  firm  and  fed  ate 
temper,  a lively  imagination  is  requifite ; without 
which  his  deferiptions  will  be  flat  and  cold,  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  convey  to  his  readers  a jufl  and  adequate 
idea  of  great  and  generous  aAions.  Nor  is  the  abid- 
ance of  a good  judgment  lets  neceffary  than  any  of 
the  former  qualities,  to  dircA  him  what  is  proper  to 
be  faid  and  what  to  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every 
thing  in  a manner  fuiuble  to  its  importance.  And 
fincc  thefe  are  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  an  hifto- 
rian,  it  may  perhaps  feem  the  lefs  drange  that  we 
have  fo  few  good  hiftorics. 

But  hiftorical  truth  confids  of  two  parts;  one  is,  Not 
to  fay  any  thing  we  know  to  be  falfe : Though  it  is 
not  fuflicient  to  excufc  an  hiilorian  in  relating  a falfc - 
hood  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  fo  when  he  wrote 
it,  unlcfs  he  firft  ufed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
inform  himfelf  of  the  truth  ; for  then,  undoubtedly, 
an  invincible  error  is  as  unpardonable  in  hidory  as  in 
morality.  But  the  generality  of  writers  in  this  kind 
content  thcmlelves  with  taking  their  accounts  from 
hearfays,  or  tranferibing  them  from  others ; with- 
out duly  weighing  the  evidence  on  which  they  arc 
founded,  or  giving  thcmfclves  the  trouble  of  a Ariel 
inquiry.  Few  will  ufc  the  diligence  neceffary  to  in- 
form themfclvcs  of  the  certainty  of  what  the}-  under- 
take to  relate.  Aud  as  the  want  of  this  greatly  abates 
the  plealure  of  reading  fuch  writers,  while  pet  funs 
read  with  diffidence;  fo  nothing  more  recommends  an 
hiftorian  than  fuch  induftry.  Thus  we  are  informed 
of  Thucydides,  that  when  lie  wrote  his  hidory  of  the 
Pcloponnefian  war,  he  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the 
bed  accounts  he  could  get  from  his  countrymen  the 
Athenians,  fearing  they  might  be  partial  in  their  own 
caufe  ; but  fpared  no  expcncc  to  inform  himfelf  how 
the  fame  faAi  were  related  by  their  enemies  the  Lace- 
demonians i that,  by  comparing  the  relations  of  both 
parties,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  truth.  And 
Polybius  took  greater  pain*  than  he,  in  order  to  write 
his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  ; for  he  travelled  into 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Coaijwfi  that  by  viewing;  the  fcvcral  feenes  of  adion,  arul  in-  niani,  yet  expreffes  no  marks  of  refentmeat  in  hli 
ti«n  L-f  forming  himfelf  from  the  inhabitants,  he  might  come  hi  (lory,  either  agalnft  them  in  general,  or  even  a- 
^HtJWy  a greater  certainty  of  the  fads,  and  reprefent  them  gainft  the  chief  author*  of  it,  when  he  has  occafion  ^ 
’ in  a juller  light.  Dot  as  an  hiftoiian  ought  not  to  affert  to  metuion  them;  and  the  latter  docs  not  forbear 
what  he  known  to  be  falfc  ; fo  he  ihould  like  wife  be  cenfuriug  wiiat  he  thought  blamcablc  in  his  ncarcit 
cautious  in  relating  things  which  are  doubtful,  and  relation#  and  friend*.  But  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to 
acquaint  hi#  leaders  with  the  evidence  he  goes  upon  know  whether  an  hiftorian  fpcaks  truth  or  not,  ar.d 
in  fuel*  fails,  from  whence  they  may  be  able  to  judge  keeps  up  to  the  fcvcral  charadera  here  mentioned  ; tho' 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  credit  them.  So  Herodotus  it  feems  reafcnable,  upon  the  common  p.itu  ipk#  of 
tells  us  what  things  he  faw  hitnfclf  in  his  travels,  und  jultice  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  no 
what  he  heatd  from  the  information  of  the  Egyptian  marks  of  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  his  writings, 
prirlh  and  others  with  whom  he  converfeJ.  And  Cur-  Sometime*,  indeed,  a judgment  may  in  a good  mca- 
tius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  fpcaking  of  the  aff.uts  furc  be  formed  of  the  veracity  of  an  author  from  his 
of  India,  ingenuoufly  coufeflea,  that  be  wrote  more  manner  of  exprefling  himfelf.  A ctrtain  candour  and 
than  he  fully  believed.  “ For  (fays  he)  I neither  franknefs,  that  is  always  uniform  and  confident  with 
dare  to  affirm  politivily  what  1 doubt  of,  nor  can  I itfclf,  runs  through  their  writing#  who  have  nothing 


think  it  proper  to  omit  what  1 ha»e  bceu  told.” 


view  but  truth,  which  miy  be  juftly  ctlecmcd  as  a 


fuch  a conduct  the  suthor  ftcurch  hi#  credit,  whether  very  good  evidence  of  their  flucerity.  Whereas  thofe 
the  thirtg#  prove  really  true  or  falfc  ; and  gives  room  who  bare  partial  defigns  to  aufwer  are  commonly 
for  further  inquiry-,  without  im  poling  on  hi*  readers.  more  dofe  and  covert  ; and  if  at  other  limes  they  at- 
The  other  bran.’h  of  hilloiical  truth  is,  Not  to  omit  fume  an  air  of  opennef*  and  freedom,  yet  this  is  not 
any  thing  that  is  true,  and  ncctffary  to  fet  the  matter  conllant  and  even,  but  foon  followed  a^ain  with  the 
treated  of  in  a clear  and  full  light.  In  the  actions  of  appearance  of  fume  biaj  and  referve  : for  it  is  very 
pall  ages  or  dillaut  countries,  wherein  the  wtiter  has  difficult  to  ad  a part  long  together  without  lying 
uo  perfonal  concern,  he  can  have  no  great  induce-  open  to  a difeovery.  And  therefore,  though  craft  and 
ment  to  break  in  upon  this  rule.  But  where  iutcrcli  dclign  is  exceeding  various,  and,  Proteus-like,  attune* 
or  party  is  engaged,  it  requires  no  fmall  candour,  as  very  different  fhapes,  there  are  certain  characters  by 
well  as  firmnifs  of  mind,  conllantly  to  adhere  to  it.  which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  detected.  Thus* 
AflV&ion  to  fonae,  averfion  too  thcis,  fear  of  difob*  where  things  arc  unccitain  by  reafon  of  tficir  being 
liging  friends  or  tboie  in  power,  will  often  inter-  rrported  various  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  an  hiftorian 
pofe  and  try  his  integrity.  B Hides,  an  omiifion  is  to  give  into  the  mod  unfavourable  account,  where 
Jefs  obvious  to  ccnfuic,  than  a falfc  affertion  : for  the  others  are  a#  well  known  and  equally  credible.  Again,, 
one  may  be  rafdy  afedbed  to  ignorance  or  forgetful-  it  is  a proof  of  tile  fame  bad  temper,  when  the  fact* 
nefs ; whereas  the  other  will,  if  difeovered,  be  corn-  thcmfclves  are  certain  and  evident,  but  the  dcirgn  and 
mcnly  looked  upon  as  dclign.  He  therefore,  who  in  motives  of  th  >fc  concerned  in  them  are  unknown  and 
fuch  circum fiances,  from  a generous  love  to  truth,  is  obfeure,  to  affign  fame  ill  principle,  fuch  a*  avarice, 
fuperior  to  all  motives  to  betray  or  Hide  it,  juftly  de-  ambition,  malice,  interell,  or  any  other  vicious  habit, 
fervor  the  character  of  a brave  as  well  as  honed  man.  as  the  caufc  of  them.  This  conduct  is  not  only  un- 
What  Polybius  fays  upon  this  head  is  very  well  worth  jull  to  the  perfons  whole  actions  they  relate;  but 
remarking  : “ A good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends  hurtful  to  mankind  in  general,  by  endeavouring  to 
and  his  countiy,  and  to  have  a like  diipofttion  with  dctlroy  the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  fpring* 
them,  both  towards  their  friend#  and  enemies.  But  from  example.  Other*,  who  affect  to  be  more  covert,, 
when  he  take#  upon  him  the  character  of  an  hiftorian,  content  theinfelvcs  with  fufpicrous  and  fly  infinuations; 
they  mutl  all  be  forgot.  He  mud  often  fpeak  well  and  then  endeavour  to  come  off,  by  intimating  their 
of  his  enemies  and  commend  them  when  their  adions  unwillingncfs  to  believe  them,  tho*  they  would  have 
cicfcrve  it ; and  fome times  blame,  and  evtn  upbraid  their  readers  do  fo.  And  to  mention  no  more,  there 
his  great  til  friends,  when  their  conduct  makes  it  nr-  arc  either*,  who,  when  they  have  loaded  perfons  with 
ceffary.  Nor  mud  he  forbear  foinctimcs  to  rcpiove,  and  unjuft  calumnies  and  t (flection*,  will  allow  them  fome 
at  other  times  to  commend,  the  fame  perfons;  ft  nee  all  flight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  faid 
arc  liable  to  millake  in  their  management,  and  thcie  before  look,  more  credible,  and  thcmfdves  lefs  partial, 
are  fcarcc  any  perfons  who  arc  always  in  the  wrong.  But  the  honed  and  faithful  hiftorian  contemns  all  fuch 
Therefore,  in  hi  dory,  all  perfonal  confidcration#  ihould  low  and  mean  arts;  he  confiders  thiugs  a#  they  are 
be  laid  alidr,  and  regard  had  only  to  their  actions.”  in  thcmfelvcs,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  thliii,  with* 
What  a different  view  of  mankind  and  their  actions  out  prejudice  or  affection. 

Ihould  we  have  were  tbvfc  rule*  obferved  by  all  hi-  . •to.  c a r tt-a 
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ftonans  ? Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua-  * * 

location  of  an  hillorian  ; when  we  can  depend  upon  Th*  fufyflxn  general  is  fads,  together  with  fuch  $ 
this,  oilier  imperfections  arc  more  cafily  palled  over,  things  as  arc  either  connected  with  them,  or  may  at*1 
Suetonius  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  tlie  full  It  .it  Ik*  requiiite  to  fet  them  in  a juft  and  proper  light, 
twelve  Roman  emperors  with  the  lame  freedom  where-  But  although- the  principal  defign  of  luiloxy  be  to  ac- 
with  they  themfeUcs  lived.  What  better  character  quaint  us  with  fad?,  yet  all  fads  do  not  merit  the 
can  be  given  of  a writer  ? The  fame  ingenuous  tern-  regard  of  an  hiftorian  ; but  fuch  only  as  may  be  thought 
pir  appears  ill  the  two  Grecian  hiftorian#  above  men-  of  life  and  fervice  for  the  cundudl' of  human  life.  Nor 
tinned,  Thucydides  and  Polybius:  The  former  of  is  it  allowable  for  him,  bkc the  poet,  to  form  the  plan 

whom,  though  bauiftud  by  his  countrymen  the  Athc-  ar.d  feheme  of  bis  work  a#  he  pieafes.  Hit  bufinefs 
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C«r*pofi'  it  to  report  things  as  he  finds  them,  without  any  co-  That  would  fuffice  me  { for  it  ta  above  my  with  to  add  Compcfi. 
tiojinf  louring  or  difguife  to  make  them  more  pleaGng  and  with  him,  • 


palatable  to  hi*  reader,  which  would  be  to  convert  hia  and  wing  my  Bight  to  Fame.  . ^ f 

hiftory  into  a novel.  Indeed,  fomc  hitloriei  afford  But  oh! 

more  plcafure  and  entertainment  than  others,  from  the  However,  (his  is  enough,  and  wliat  hiftory  alone  feems  JUJ.v.  «/.l, 
nature  of  the  things  of  which  they  confift  ; and  it  may  to  promife.**  This  was  Pliny’s  opinion  with  regard 
be  efteemed  the  happinefs  of  an  hiftorian  to  meet  with  to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  hiftory  ; the  fubje&s  of 
fuch  tfubjcA,  but  it  is  not  his  fault  if  it  be  otherwise,  which  are  geneially  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 

Thus  Herodotus  brgins  his  hiftory  with  (howing,  that  And  therefore,  when  a prudent  hiftorian  thinks  it 


and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

But  oh ! 


the  barbarians  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  the  wars  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  and  cndB  it  with  an  ac- 
count,of  the  puniftitnent  which,  after  fome  ages,  they 
fuffered  from  the  Greeks  on  that  account.  Such  a relation 
muft  not  only  be  very  agreeable  to  his  countrymen  the 
Grecians,  for  whofe  fakes  it  was  written  ; but  likewife 
very  inftru&ive,  by  informing  them  of  the  jufticc  of 
Providence  in  punching  public  injuries  in  this  world, 
wherein  focieties,  as  fuch,  art  only  capable  of  punifti- 
ment.  And  therefore  thofe  examples  might  be  of  ufe 
to  caution  them  againil  the  like  practices.  On  the 
contrary,  Thucydides  begins  his  hiftory  with  the  un- 
happy date  of  his  counlTymcn  the  Athenians  ; and  in 
the  courfc  of  it  plainly  intimates,  that  they  were  the 
•caufe  of  tfic  calamitous  war  between  them  and  the 
Lacedemonians.  Whereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined 
to  pleafe  and  gratify  his  countrymen  than  to  write 
the  truth,  he  might  have  fet  things  in  fuch  a light  as 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggreffors. 
But  he  fcorned  to  court  applaufc  at  the  expence  of 
truth  and  jufticc,  and  has  fet  a noble  example  of  in- 
tegrity to  all  future  hiftorians.  But  as  all  actions  do 
not  merit  a place  in  hiftory,  it  requires  no  fmall  judge- 
ment in  an  hiftorian  to  fcleft  fuch  only  as  are  proper. 
Cicero  obfcivcs  very  juftly,  that  hiftory  “ is  conver- 
sant in  great  and  memorable  aftions.”  For  this  rea- 
fon,  an  hiftorian  fhould  always  keep  pofterity  in  view  ; 
and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  fome  account 
or  other,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after- ages.  To  de- 
scend to  trivial  and  minute  matters,  fuch  as  frequently 
occur  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig- 
nity of  hiftory.  Such  writers  ought  rather  to  be  deemed 
journalifts  than  hiftorians,  who  have  no  view  or  ex- 
pectation that  their  works  fhould  forvive  them.  But 
the  (kilful  hiftorian  is  fired  with  a more  noble  ambi- 
tion. His  defign  is  to  acquaint  fxiccetding  ages  with 
what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world 
before  them  ; to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  girat 
and  virtuous  men  ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetuate 
bis  own.  Pliny  the  younger  has  fome  fine  reflections 
upon  this  head,  in  a letter  to  a friend.  ♦*  You  advife 
roe  (fays  he)  to  write  an  hiftory  ; and  not  you  only, 
for  many  others  have  done  the  fame,  and  I am  my  ft  If 
inclined  to  it.  Not  that  I believe  myfclf  qualified  foe 
it,  which  would  be  ra(h  to  think  till  I have  tried  it; 
but  becaufc  I eftcem  it  a generous  action  not  tofuffer 
thofe  to  be  forgotten,  whofe  memory  ought  to  be 
eternized  ; and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  others,  to- 
gether with  one’s  own.  For  there  is  nothing  I am  fo 
defirous  or  ambitious  of,  as  to  be  remembered  hire- 
after  ; which  is  a thing  worthy  of  a man,  cfpccially 
of  one  who,  confcious  of  no  guilt,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  pofterity.  Therefore  1 am  thinking  day 
and  night  by  what  means,  as  Virgil  fays, 


convenient  to  take  notice  of  things  in  themfelves  lef* 
confiderablc,  he  cither  does  it  with  brevity,  or  for 
fomc  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for  it  by  fome  juft 
apology.  So  Dion  Caffius,  when  he  has  mentioned 
fomc  things  of  lefe  moment  in  the  life  of  Commodtia 
(as  indeed  that  emperor’s  life  was  chiefly  filled  up  with 
cruelty  and  folly),  makes  this  ctcufc  for  himfclf : “ I 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  I drfeend  below  the 
gravity  of  hiftory  in  tcriting  thefe  things  : For,  as 

they  wete  the  a&ions  of  an  emperor,  and  1 was 
prefent  and  fa*  them  all,  and  both  heard  and  con- 
vcrlcd  with  him,  I did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit 
them.”  He  feems  to  think  thofe  a&ioni,  when  per- 
formed by  an  emperor,  might  be  worth  rccordiag, 
which,  if  done  by  a perfon  of  inferior  rank,  would 
fcarce  have  dcfcivcd  notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  judged  amils,  if  we  confider  what  an  influence 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  princes,  even  in  the 
common  circumftances  of  life,  have  upon  all  beneath 
them ; which  may  fometimes  render  them  not  un- 
worthy the  regard  of  an  hiftorian,  as  examples  either 
for  imitation  or  caution. 

But  although  faCls  in  general  are  the  proper  fub- 
jc&  of  hiftory,  yet  they  may  be  differently  confidcrcd 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  ei- 
ther to  particular  perfons  or  communities  of  men.  Tern*! 
And  from  this  confidcration  hiftory  has  been  dirtm-j^,^ 
guifhed  into  three  foits,  viz.  biography,  particular  and  hiiUry* 
general  hijlory . The  lives  of  fingle  perlotis  is  called 
biography.  By  particular  hi/lory  is  meant  that  of  par- 
ticular ftates,  whether  for  a fhorttr  or  longer  fpace  of 
time.  eK  nd  general  hiftory  contains  an  account  of  fcveral 
ftates  cxifting  together  in  the  fame  period  of  time. 

I.  The  fubjefts  of  biography  are  the  lives  either  of 
public  or  private  perfons  ; for  many  ufcful  obferva- 
tions  in  the  conduct  of  human  life  may  he  made  from 
juft  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  and  be- 
neficial to  the  world  in  either  ftation.  Nay,  the  lives 
of  vicious  perfons  are  not  without  their  ufe,  as  warn- 
ings to  others,  by  obferving  the  fatal  confequencet 
which  fooncr  or  later  generally  follow  fuch  pratticet. 

But,  for  thofe  who  expofed  their  lives,  or  otherwife 
employed  their  time  and  labour,  for  the  ferviceof  their 
fellow-creatures,  it  feems  but  a juft  debt  that  theif 
memories  Ihonkl  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po- 
fterity acquainted  with  their  benefactors.  The  ex- 
pectation of  this  was  no  I mall  incentive  to  virtue  in 
the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  every  one,  upon  due 
reflection,  will  be  convinced  how  natural  this  paflion  is 
to  mankind  in  general.  And  it  Was  for  this  reafon, 
probably,  that  Virgil  places  not  only  his  heroes,  but 
alfo  the  inventors  of  ufrful  arts  and  fciences,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftinguifticd  merit,  in  the  Llyfian 
Fields,  where  he  thus  describes  them  : 


.....  — My  name 
To  raifir  a’uft : 

N*  ijj. 


Hrrc  patriot,  live,  who,  for  their  Ci.urtry*,  good, 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood  : 

Trie  As 


Digiti; 
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CamjMifi-  Prieft*  of  unWcmlfh’d  five*  here  mAc  at)  jdc, 
tiou  of  And  poet*  worthy  their  infpiri-'ig  god ; 
lliftwry.  And  fcarching  wiu  of  more  mechanic  parte, 

L.-t-  mi  Who  grac’d  their  a^c  with  new  invented  arts; 

Tlvi't  who  to  worth  their  bounty  ilnl  rt'rod, 

And  tluifcwi-.o  knew  that  bounty  to  commend  : 

The  hcr.de  of  theft  with  holy  fillet*  boon  I, 

And  all  their  temple*  were  with  garland’*  crown’d 

dtN[ID,l.  VI  V.  66. 

In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  charalters 
•re  principally,  but  not  folely,  to  be  regarded.  The 
world  is  inquifitive  to  know  the  conduct  of  prince* 
and  other  great  men,  as  well  in  private  a*  public. 
And  both,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fervice,  confi- 
dcring  the  influence  of  their  examples.  Cut  to  be 
lover- inquifitive  in  fcarching  into  the  w'cakncflcs  and 
. infirmities  of  the  greatefl  or  bell  of  men,  is,  to  fay 
no  more  of  it,  but  a needlcfs  curioftly.  In  the  wri- 
teis  of  this  kind,  Plutarch  is  juftly  allowed  to  excel. 

But  it  has  been  a matter  of  difputc  among  the 
learned,  whether  any  one  ought  to  write  his  own 
hiflory.  It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this,  that 
no  one  can  he  fo  much  mailer  of  the  fubjeA  as  the 
perfon  himfclf : and  befides,  there  are  many  in- 
llanccs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  julllfy  fuch  a 
conduit.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  mutt  be  owned, 
that  there  arc  many  inconveniencies  which  attend  it ; 
fome  of  which  arc  mentioned  by  Cicero.  **  If  (fays 
he)  there  is  any  thing  commendable,  perfons  arc 
obliged  to  fpeak  of  thimfelves  with  greater  modcfly, 
and  to  omit  what  is  blameable  in  others.  Befides, 
what  is  faid  is  not  fo  foon  credited,  and  has  lefs  au- 
thority ; and  after  all,  many  will  not  flick  to  cenfure 
it.”  And  Pliny  fays  very  well  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
jUFtm.  “ Thole  who  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  are  thought 
fik  v.  n0t  fo  much  to  proclaim  them  becaufe  they  did  them, 

l2*  as  to  have  done  them  that  they  might  proclaim  them. 

So  that  which  would  have  appeared  great  if  told  by 
another,  is  lod  when  related  by  the  party  himfclf. 
For  when  men  cannot  deny  the  fall,  they  refleH  upon 
the  vanity  of  its  author.  Wherefore,  if  yon  do  things 
* not  worth  mentioning,  the  a&ions  themfclvcs  are 
blamed  ; and  if  the  things  you  do  are  commendable, 
TJi  viii  fou  lrc  blamed  for  mentioning  them.”  Thefe  reflec- 
0P  J#  tions  will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  very  juft  ; and 
yet  conGdering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  love  them* 
felves,  and  to  he  inclined  in  their  own  favour,  it  feems 
to  be  a very  difficult  talk  for  any  one  to  write  an  im- 
partial  hiflory  of  his  own  allions.  There  is  fcarce 
any  trealife  of  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Cxfar’s  Commentaries.  And  yet  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  “ Afinius  Pollio  (who  lived  at  that  time)  thought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  caTe  nor  integrity  : 
that  Caefar  was  often  too  credulous  in  liis_ accounts  of 
what  was  done  by  other  perfons  ; and  mifrrprcfcntcd 
his  own  allions,  either  defigncdly,  or  through  forget* 
fulnefs  : and  therefore  he  fuppofes  he  would  have  re- 
vifed  and  cotrc&cd  them.”  However,  at  fome  times 
it  may  doubtlefs  be  juftifiahlc  for  a perfon  to  be  his 
own  hiflorian.  Plutarch  mentions  two  cafes  wherein 
it  is  allowable  for  a man  to  commend  himfclf,  and  be 
the  publifher  of  his  own  merits.  Thefe  arc,  when 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  of  confidcrablc  advantage  ei- 
ther to  himfclf  or  others.  It  is  indeed  lefs  invidious 
for  other  perfons  to  undertake  the  province.  And 
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cfpecially  for  a perfon  to  talk  or  write  of  bis  own  vir-  Cn»itp<  fi. 
tUcs,  at  a time  when  vice  and  a general  corruption  of  H‘°”  ,,f 
manners  prevails,  let  what  he  fays  be  ever  fo  true,  it 
will  be  apt  at  Icall  to  be  taken  as  a reflection  upou 
others.  “ Anciently  (fays  Tacitus),  many  wrote 
their  own  lives,  rather  as  a teftimony  of  their  conduit, 
than  from  pride.”  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judi- 
cious remark  : 11  That  the  more  virtue  abounds,  the 
fooncr  the  reports  of  it  arc  credited.”  But  the  an- 
cient writers  had  a way  of  taking  off  the  reader’s  at- 
tention from  themfclvcs  in  recording  their  own  ac- 
tions, and  fo  rendering  what  they  faid  lefs  invidious  : 
and  that  was,  by  fpeaking  of  themfclvcs  in  the  third 
perfon,  and  not  in  the  firtl.  Thus  Caefar  never  fays, 

**  / did,”  or,  *•  / faid,  this  or  that  j”  but  always, 

“ Crfar  did,  or  faid,  fo  and  fo.”  Why  the  modems 
have  not  more  chofen  to  follow  them  in  this,  we  know 
not,  fince  it  feems  left  exceptionable. 

2.  In  a continued  hiflory  of  particular  Hates,  fome 
account  may  be  given  of  their  original,  and  founders ; 
the  nature  of  their  foil,  and  Gtuation  ; what  advan- 
tages they  have  for  their  fupport  or  improvement,  ei- 
ther within  themfclvcs,  by  foreign  traffic,  or  con- 
quells  ; with  the  form  of  their  government.  Then 
notice  fhould  be  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
incrcafed  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  their  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur  ; whether 
by  their  virtue,  the  goodnefs  of  their  conftitution, 
trade,  indullry,  wars,  or  whatever  caufc.  After  this 
the  reafons  of  their  declenfions  fhould  be  fhown  ; what 
were  the  vices  that  principally  occafioncd  it  (for  that 
is  generally  the  cafe);  whether  avarice,  ambition,  lu- 
xury, difeord,  cruelty,  or  fcveral  of  thefe  in  conjunc- 
tion. And  lattly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy 
fate,  how  they  received  their  final  ruin  and  fubver- 
fion.  Mod  of  thefe  things  Livy  had  in  view  when 
he  wrote  his  hiflory  of  the  Roman  Hate,  as  he  ac- 
uaints  his  readers  in  the  preface.  11  The  account* 
fay*  he)  of  what  happened  either  before  or  while 
the  city  was  building,  confiding  rather  of  poetical 
fable*  than  any  certain  records  of  falls,  I fhall  nei- 
ther aflert  nor  confute  them.  Let  antiquity  be  allow'- 
ed  to  make  the  origin  of  their  cities  more  venerable, 
by  uniting  things  human  and  divine.  But  if  any  na- 
tion may  be  fufFtred  to  fetch  their  origin  from  the 
gods,  fuch  is  the  military  glory  of  the  Romans,  that 
when  they  reprefent  Mar*  as  the  father  of  their  found- 
er, other  nations  may  a*  eafily  acquiefce  in  this  a* 
they  do  ia  their  government.  But  I lay  no  great 
drefs  upon  thefe  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them.  What  I am  defi- 
rous  every  one  fhould  carefully  attend  to,  are  our  live* 
and  manners : by  what  men,  and  what  arts,  civil  and 
military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and  enlarged  : 
then  let  him  obferve,  how  our  manners  gradually  de- 
clined with  our  difeipline  ; afterwards  grew  worfe  and 
worfc  ; and  at  length  fo  far  degenerated,  that  at  pre- 
fect we  can  neither  bear  with  our  vice*  nor  fuffer  them 
to  be  remedied.  This  is  the  chief  benefit  and  advan- 
tage to  be  reaped  from  hiflory,  to  fetch  indrultioa 
from  eminent  examples  of  both  kinds  ; in  order  to  imi- 
tate tire  one,  which  will  be  of  ufc  both  to  yourfclf  a ad 
your  country,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  are  equally 
bafe  in  their  rife  and  event.”  Thui  far  Livy.  And 
4 C how 
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how  well  he  hat  executed  tint  defign  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  perule 
his  work. 

3.  But  as  a particular  hiftory  con  fill  8 in  a number 
of  fads  relating  to  the  fame  date,  fuitablv  connect cd 
and  laid  together  in  a proper  (cries ; fo  a general  hi- 
ftory is  made  up  of  fcvoal  particular  hillorics.  whofc 
feparafe  tranfadtions  within  the  fame  period  of  time, 
or  part  of  it,  (hnuld  be  fo  dirtindtly  related  at  to  caufie 
no  confulioii.  Such  was  the  hiltory  of  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, which  contained  an  account  of  moll  of  the  emi- 
nent Hates  and  kingdoms  in  the  world,  though  far  the 
grealeft  part  of  it  is  now  unhappily  loft.  Ol  the  fame 
nature  is  the  hiilory  of  Herodotus,  though  not  fo  cx- 
tenfive  ; to  whom  we  arc  efpccially  indebted  for  the 
Pcrfian  affairs.  And  to  this  kind  may  hkewife  be  re- 
ferred Judin’s  hi'tory,  though  it  be  only  the  epitome 
\©f  a larger  work  written  by  another  hand.  The 
rules  proper  for  conducting  fuch  hillorics  arc  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  above  mentioned  concerning  parti- 
cular hillories  ; excepting  what  relates  to  the  order , of 
which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

But  the  hillorics  both  of  particular  dates  and 
thofe  which  are  more  general  frequently  contain  only 
the  affairs  of  fome  fhort  period  of  time.  Thus  the 
hillory  of  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  written  by  Thucy- 
dides, comprifcs  only  what  was  done  in  the  full  twenty 
years  of  that  war,  which  lalled  feven  years  longer 
than  his  account  reaches ; though  indeed  the  rcafon 
uf  that  might  be,  becaufe  Thucydides  died  before  the 
war  was  finifhed,  otherwife  he  would  very  probably 
have  continued  his  hiftoiy  to  the  conclnhon  of  it. 
But  the  hiftory  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
king  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  given  us  by  Sallull,  as  alfo 
Caur’s  hillorics  of  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  are  all 
confined  within  a much  ltfg  number  of  years  than  that 
©f  Thucydides.  Nay,  fomelimcs  one  fingle  tranfa&ion 
ia  thought  fufficient  to  fumilh  out  an  hiftory.  Such 
was  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  to  fubvert  the  Roman 
fiate,  written  likewife  by  Salluft.  As  to  more  gene- 
ral hiftories,  Xenophon’s  hiftory  of  Greece  may  be 
tftcemed  as  fuch  } which  in  order  of  time  fucceeds 
that  of  Thucydides,  and  contains  the  affairs  of  forty- 
tight  years.  And  Polybius  called  his  a general  hiflorj  ; 
which,  though  it  principally  contained  the  Roman  af- 
fairs, yet  took  in  the  moll  remat  kablc  transitions 
©f  fcvcral  other  ftates,  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-three 
years  : though  it  has  met  with  the  fame  hard  fate  as 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  that  only  the  firll  five 
books  out  of  forty,  of  which  it  confided  at  firft,  now 
remain  entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  cele- 
brated hiftory  of  Thu  an  111  is  another  intlance  of  this 
fort,  in  which  the  principal  tranfailioni  of  Europe 
for  about  60  years,  chiefly  in  the  1 6th  century,  are 
deferibed  with  that  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  in  a 
manner  fo  accurate  and  beautiful,  that  he  has  been 
thought  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
riant.  Now,  in  fuch  hiftories  as  thrfc,  to  go  farther 
back  than  is  neceflary  to  fet  the  fubjc6t  in  a juft  light, 
feemi  as  improper  as  it  is  unneceffary. 

The  general  fubjcA  or  argument  of  hiftory,  in  its 
feveral  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads  { 
narration,  re/leBianij  /feet  hex , and  Jxgrefant. 

Gffum-  I.  By  narration  ii  meant  a defeription  of  faSs  or 
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actions,  with  fuch  things  as  arc  neeefTarily  connedled  C.  iujoG. 
with  them  ; namely,  pcrloni,  time,  place,  defign,  and  ',01* 
event. 

As  to  adumx  thcmfclvea,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  ' ^ 
hiftoriau  to  acquaint  his  readers  wjrh  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed  ; what  mcalurcs  were  con- 
certed on  all  fidcs,  and  how  they  were  conducted, 
whether  with  vigilance,  courage,  prudence,  and  cau- 
tion, or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  ; as  ltkewile,  if  any  unforefeen  accidents  fell 
out,  by  which  the  defigned  mealurcs  were  either  pro- 
moted or  broken.  All  actions  may  be  referred  to 
two  forts,  military  and  civil.  And  as  war  arifes  from 
injuflicc  and  injuries  received  on  one  fide  or  the  ei- 
ther, it  is  fit  the  reader  ftiould  be  informed  who  were 
the  aggreflors.  For  though  war  is  never  to  be  defi- 
red,  yet  it  is  fometimes  neccfiary.  In  the  diferiptioa 
of  battles,  regard  Humid  be  had  equally  to  both  par- 
ties; the  number  of  forces,  conduct  of  the  generals,, 
in  what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chan- 
ces happened  in  the  engagement,  cither  from  accidents, 
courage,  or  ftratagam,  and  Iumv  it  iilucd.  'Die  like 
circumftances  fhould  all  be  obferved  in  luge*  and  other 
aclions.  But  the  moll  agreeable  fccne  *!  hiftory  arifes 
from  a (late  of  peace.  Here  the  writer  acquaints  ua. 
with  the  conllitution  of  ftatei,  the  nature  of  their  laws, 
the  manners  and  culloms  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ad- 
vantages of  concord  and  unanimity,  with  the  difad- 
vantages  of  contention  and  difeord  ; the  invention  of 
arts  and  feiemes,  in  what  manner  they  wrie  im- 
proved and  cultivated,  and  by  whom  ; with  many 
other  thing*,  both  plrafant  and  profitable  in  the  con- 
duct of  life. 

As  to  frrfonx,  the  chara&ers  of  all  thofe  fliould  be 
deferibed  who  adt  any  confiderahle  part  in  an  hiftory'. 

This  excites  the  curioliiy  of  the  reader,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  what  is  faid  of  them  ; as  every 
one  is  more  inquifitivc  to  hear  what  relates  to  others 
in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  them.  And  it  will 
likewife  be  of  ufc  to  obferve,  how  their  aAions  agree, 
with  their  characters,  and  what  were  the  effects  of 
their  different  qualifications  and  abilities. 

The  circumftances  of  time  and  flats  are  carefully  to 
be  regarded  by  an  biftorian,  without  which  bis  ac- 
counts of  fadts  will  be  frequently  very  lame  and  im- 
perfedt.  And  therefore  chronology  and  geography 
feem  not  improperly  to  hare  been  called  the  two  ejex 
of  bifiory*  Bcfidei,  they  very  much  affift  the  memory: 
for  it  is  much  ealier  to  remember  any  thing  faid  to 
be  done  at  fuch  a time,  and  in  fuch  a place,  than  if 
only  related  in  general ; nay,  the  remembrance  of 
thefe  often  recalls  thofe  things  to  mind  which  other- 
wife  bad  been  obliterated.  By  time  ia  meant  not 
only  the  year  of  any  particular  era  or  period  ; but 
likewife  the  feafon,  as  lummer  or  winter  ; and  the 
age  of  particular  perfons.  For  it  is  oftentimes  from 
hr  nee  that  we  art  principally  enabled  to  make  a juft 
eftimate  of  faCla.  Thus  Cicero  commends  Pompcy  for 
undertaking  and  finifhing  the  Piratic  war  at  a feafon  of 
the  year  when  other  generals  would  not  have  thought 
it  fafe  to  venture  out  at  fca.  Thii  double  danger,  as  Pr»  Leg. 
well  from  the  weather  as  the  enemy,  confidering  the  ^|W‘  *•  **» 
ncceffity  of  the  cafe,  heighten!  the  glory  of  the  ac- 
tion ; fmee  to  have  d,onc  the  fame  thing  in  fummer 
would  not  have  ^ecn  an  equal  proof  of  the  courage 
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an(l  intrepidity  of  the  general.  And  there  i$  nothing  Jeft  for  h»  fon.  But  as  king  Philip  could  not  have 

%FnOi  morc  furpriling  in  the  conqnefts  of  Alexander  than  done  this  without  firfl  bringing  the  other  Hates  of 

t or*’  that  he  fliould  fubdue  fo  large  a part  of  the  world  by  Greece  into  it,  his  pretence  to  them  was  only  to  avenge 

the  time  he  was  liulc  more  than  30  yean  old  ; an  the  injuries  they  had  alt  fuffeted  from  the  PerGans  ; 

age  at  which  few  other  generals  have  been  much  di-  though  the  real  defign  was  an  univerfal  government, 
ftinguilhed.  Had  we  not  known  this,  a conudcrable  both  over  them  and  the  Perfians,  as  appeared  after* 
part  of  his  character  had  been  loft.  wards  by  the  event.  But  in  order  to  our  beii.g  well 

The  like  advantages  arife  from  the  other  circum-  affurrd  of  a perfon’s  real  defigns,  and  to  make  the  ac- 
ftanccs  of  place.  A ltd  therefore  in  marches,  battles,  counts  of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  we  fhould 
■rvl  other  military  actions,  the  hillm isn  fhmdd  take  be  acquainted  with  his  difpnGtion,  manners,  way  of 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  palfes,  river*,  i»fc,  virtues,  or  vices;  that  by  comparing  his  actions 
dillances  of  places,  Gtuation  of  the  armies,  and  flrength  with  thefe,  we  may  fee  how  far  they  agree  and  fuit 
of  Che  towns  either  by  nature  or  art  ; from  which  each  other.  For  this  rcafon  Sallufl  is  fo  particular  in 
the  reader  may  the  better  form  a judgment  of  the  dif-  his  defeription  of  Catiline,  and  Livy  of  Hannibal ; by 
Acuities  and  greatnefs  of  any  enterprise.  Cxfar  is  gc-  which  it  appears  credible,  that  the  one  was  capable  of 
nerally  very  particular  in  thefe  things,  and  feems  to  entering  into  fuch  a confpiracy  againft  his  country,  and 
“have  thought  it  highly  requifite  in  order  to  give  his  the  other  of  performing  fuch  great  things  ai  are  rc- 
readets  a juft  idea  of  his  actions.  The  defeription*  of  lated  concerning  him.  But  if  the  caufes  of  aftions  lie 
countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  are  like  wife  both  'ufcful  in  the  dark,  and  unknown,  a prudent  hiftorian  will  not 
and  plcafimt ; and  help  us  to  judge  of  the  probability  trouble  himfelf  or  his  readers  with  vain  and  trifling 
of  what  is  related  concerning  the  temper  and  genius  coujefturcs  unlefs  fomething  very  probable  offers  it* 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  arts,  traffic,  wealth,  power,  felt. 

or  whatever  elfe  is  remarkable  among  them.  Laftly,  an  hiftorian  fhould  relate  the  \Jfw  and  event 

But  an  accurate  hiftorian  goes  yet  further,  and  con-  of  the  aftions  he  deferibes.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
fiders  the  eaufet  of  aftions,  and  what  were  the  defeat  moil  ufeful  part  of  hillory  ; Gnce  the  greateft  advan- 
®nd  views  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  principally  con-  t»gc  arising  from  it  is  to  teach  us  experience  from 
cerned  in  them.  Some,  as  Polybius  has  well  obfervrd,  what  has  happened  in  the  world  before  us.  When  we 
wre  apt  to  confound  the  beginnings  of  actions  with  learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  effects  of 
their  fprings  and  caufes,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  wifdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  other  virtues,  it  na- 
feparated.  For  the  caufes  are  often  very  remote,  and  turally  excites  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  end  to  pur* 
to  be  looked  for  at  a considerable  diftance  from  the  ac-  fuc  the  fame  meafures  in  our  own  conduft.  And,  on 
tions  thcmfclves.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us,  fome  have  re-  the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unhappy  confequenccs 
prefrnted  Hannibal's  befieging  Saguntum  in  Spain,  which  have  followed  from  violeocc,  deceit,  raftinefs,  or 
and  palling  the  Ebro,  contrary  to  a former  agreement  the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  fuch  practices, 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  caufes  of  But  Gnce  the  wifcll  and  mod  prudent  meafures  do  not 
the  fecond  Punic  war.  But  thefe  were  only  the  begin-  always  meet  with  the  deGrcd  fucccfs,  and  many  crofs 
nings  of  it.  The  true  caufes  were  the  jealoufies  and  accidents  may  happen  to  fruftrate  the  beft  concerted 
fears  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  growing  power  of  defigns  ; when  we  meet  with  inftances  of  this  nature, 
the  Romans  ; and  Hannibal's  inveterate  hatred  to  them,  it  prepares  us  for  the  like  events,  and  keeps  us  from 
with  which  he  had  been  iropreffed  from  his  infancy,  too  great  a confidence  in  our  own  fehemes.  However, 
For  his  father,  whom  he  fuccecded  in  the  command  of  as  this  is  not  commonly  the  cafe,  but  in  the  ordinary 
the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him,  when  but  nine  courfe  of  human  affairs  like  caufes  ufually  produce  like 
years  old,  to  take  a moft  folemn  oath  upon  an  altar  never  effefts  ; the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  confe- 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans  : and  therefore  he  was  quenccs  of  virtue  and  wifdom  recorded  in  hillory  arc 
no  fooner  at  the  head  of  the  army,  than  he  took  the  fuflficient  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  our  meafures, 
Arft  opportunity  to  break  with  them.  Again,  the  true  and  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  an  anfwcrabte  fucccfs, 
fprings  and  caufea  of  aft  ions  are  to  he  diftingutfhed  though  we  cannot  be  certain  we  fhall  in  no  inftance 
from  fuch  as  are  only  feigned  and  pretended.  For  gene-  meet  with  a difappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius 
tally  the  worfe  defigns  men  have  in  view,  the  more  foli-  very  jullly  obfervea,  that  “ he  who  takes  from  hi- 
citous  they  are  to  cover  them  with  fpecious  pretences,  (lory  the  caufes,  manner,  and  end  of  aftions,  and  o- 
It  is  the  hillorian’s  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  lay  open  mits  to  take  notice  whether  the  event  was  anfwerable 
and  expofe  to  view  thefe  arts  of  politicians.  So,  as  to  the  means  made  life  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
the  fame  judicious  hiftorian  remarks,  we  arc  not  to  bare  amwfement,  without  any  benefit  or  inftruftion.** 
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imagine  Alexander’s  carrying  over  hi*  army  into  Alia  Thefe,  then,  are  the  fcveral  things  neccffary  to  be  at- 
to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  war  between  him  and  the  tended  to  in  hillorical  narrations  ; but  the  proper  dif- 
Perfians.  That  had  its  being  long  before.  The  Ore-  pofition  of  them  muft  be  left  to  the  (kill  and  prudence 
cians  had  formerly  two  armies  in  Alia,  one  under  Xe-  of  the  writer. 

nophon  and  the  other  commanded  by  Agclilaus.  Now  II.  Refleiiiant  made  by  the  writers.  Some  have  con*of 
the  AGatics  did  not  venture  to  oppnfe  or  tnoleft  either  demned  thefe,  as  having  a tendency  to  bias  the  reader;  tiom. 
of  thefe  armies  in  their  march.  This  made  king  Phi-  who  (hould  be  left  to  draw  fuch  condulions  from  the 
lip,  Alexander's  father,  who  was  an  ambitious  prince,  accounts  of  fafts  as  he  fees  proper.  But  finer  all 
and  afpired  after  univerfal  monarchy,  think  it  might  readers  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  thcmfclves, 
be  a practicable  thing  to  make  a conquell  of  Afia.  Ac-  what  difadvantage  is  it  for  the  author  to  fuggrit  to 
cordingly,  he  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made  prepara-  them  fuch  obfervations  as  may  aflift  them  to  make  thjj 
tions  for  it ; but  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  That  was  beft  ufe  of  what  they  read  ? And  if  the  philofopher  is 
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torarofi.  allowed  to  draw  fuch  inferences  from  his  precepts  as  he 
*1°;?  thinks  juft  and  proper,  why  has  not  the  hiftorian  an 
* " y equal  right  to  make  reflections  upon  the  fa  A a he  re* 

% lates  ? The  reader  is  equally  at  liberty  to  juJge  for 

himfclf  in  both  cafes,  without  danger  of  being  preju- 
diced. And  therefore  we  find,  that  the  bell  hifto- 
rians  have  allowed  themfelves  this  liberty.  It  would 
be  cafy  to  prove  this  by  a large  number  of  inftan- 
ces,  but  one  or  two  here  may  fufficc.  When  Sal- 
lull  has  given  a very  diftinA  account  of  the  de- 
figtu  of  Catiline,  and  of  the  whole  feheme  of  the 
coufpiracy,  he  concludes  it  with  this  reflection : 
••  AU  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Romans  feems 
to  me  to  have  been  in  a very  unhappy  flate.  For 
when  they  had  extended  their  conquerts  through  the 
whole  woild  from  cafl  to  well,  and  enjoyed  both  peace 
and  plenty,  which  mankind  efteem  their  grcatell  hap* 
pinefs  ; fomc  per fons  were  obftinately  bent  upon  their 
own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country.  For  notwith* 
B*U.  Cit'd.  Handing  two  decrees  were  published  by  the  fenate,  not 
f 37*  one  out  of  fo  great  a multitude  was  prevailed  with,  by 
the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  difeover  the 
cunfpitacy  or  to  leave  the  army  of  Catiline.  So  dcfpc- 
rate  a difeafe,  and  as  it  were  infection,  had  feized  the 
minds  of  mod  people  !”  And  it  is  a very  handfome 
obfervation  that  Livy  makes  upon  the  ill-conduA  of 
Hannibal  in  quartering  his  army  in  Capua  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  ; by  which  means  they  loft  their  mar- 
tial vigour  through  luxury  and  cafe.  **  Thofe  (fays 
JJl  xii.i.  he)  wko  are  flailed  in  military  affairs  reckon  this  a 
*•  greater  fault  in  the  general,  than  bis  not  marching  his 

army  immediately  to  Rome  after  his  victory  at  Can- 
nae ; for  fuch  a delay  might  have  feemed  only  to  defer 
the  victory,  but  this  ill  Hep  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  gain  it.”  The  modefty  of  the  hiftorian  in  this  paf- 
fa^e  is  worth  remarking,  in  that  he  docs  not  reprefent 
tins  as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  un- 
dertake to  ccufure  the  conduct  of  fo  great  a general  as 
Hannibal  was,  but  as  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  were 
flailed  in  fuch  afTaira.  However,  an  hiftorian  fhould 
be  brief  in  fuch  remarks ; and  cotifider,  that  although 
he  does  not  exceed  his  province  by  applauding  virtue, 
expreffmg  a juft  indignation  againft  vice,  and  interpo- 
fing  his  judgment  upon  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
the  fails  he  relates  ; yet  there  ought  to  be  a diffe- 
rence between  his  reflections  and  the  encomiums  or 
declamations  of  an  orator. 

Cffpecchei.  HI*  Spredet  inferted  by  hiftorians.  Thefc  are  of 
two  forts,  oblique  and  dircA.  The  former  arc  fuch 
as  the  hiftorian  recites  in  his  own  perfon,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  fpeaker.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal 
in  Juftin  ; by  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  king 
Antiochus  to  carry  the  feat  of  the  war  againft  the 
Romans  into  Italy.  It  runs  thus  : **  Having  defined 
liberty  to  fpcak  (he  faid),  none  of  the  prefent  coun- 
fe’s  and  drfigns  plcafcd  him  ; nor  did  he  approve  of 
Greece  for  the  feat  of  the  war,  which  might  be  mana- 
ged in  Italy  to  greater  advantage  : bccaule  it  was  im- 
pofliblc  to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms, 
or  to  fubduc  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces;  fince  both 
the  nature  of  thofe  men,  and  of  that  War,  was  diffe- 
rent from  all  others.  In  other  war;,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ra- 
vage the  countries  and  plunder  the  towns ; but  though 
you  gain  fomc  advantage  over  the  Romans,  or  defeat 
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them,  you  mufl  dill  fight  with  them  when  beaten.  Compofi. 
Wherefore,  fhould  any  one  engage  with  them  in  Italy, 
it  was  pofliblc  for  him  to  conquer  them  by  their  own  * ^ 
power,  ftrength,  and  arms,  as  he  himfclf  had  done  ; * 

but  fhould  he  attempt  it  out  of  Italy,  the  fourcc  of 
their  power,  he  would  be  as  much  deceived,  at  if  he 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  comfe  of  a river,  not  at  the 
fountain-head,  but  where  its  itreams  were  larged,  and 
dcepelt.  This  was  his  judgment  in  private,  and  what 
he  had  offered  as  his  advice,  and  now  repeated  in 
the  prcfcnce  of  his  friends;  that  all  might  know  in 
what  manner  a war  ought  to  be  carried  on  againft  the 
Romans,  who  were  invincible  abroad,  but  might  be 
conquered  at  home.  For  they  might  fooner  be  driven 
out  of  their  city  than  their  empire,  and  from  Italy  than 
their  province  ; having  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and 
almoft  fubduc d by  himfclf.  That  he  was  never  defeat- 
ed till  he  withdrew  out  of  their  country ; but  upon 
his  return  to  Carthage,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 
changed  with  the  place.”  He  feems  to  intimate  by 
this  fpcech,  that  the  Romans  were  like  fome  fierce1’ 
and  impetuous  animals,  which  are  no  otherwife  to  be 
fuhdued  than  by  wounding  them  in  fomc  vital  part. 

In  fpeechts  related  after  this  manner,  we  are  not  nc- 
ceffan'ly  to  fuppofc  the  hiftorian  gives  us  the  very  words 
in  which  they  were  at  fird  delivered,  but  only  the 
fenfe.  But  in  direA  fpeeches,  the  perfon  himfclf  is  in- 
troduced as  addrefling  his  audience;  and  therefore  the 
words  as  well  as  the  fenfe  are  to  be  fuited  to  hi* 
character.  Such  is  the  fpeech  of  Eumenes,  one  of  A- 
lcxandcr's  captains  and  fucceflbrs,  made  to  his  foldicrs 
when  they  had  traitcroufly  bound  him  in  chains,  in 
order  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  Aniigomis,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  fame  writer.  **  You  fee,  foldicrs  (fays 
he),  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  been  put  upon  me  by  mine  enemies ; that 
would  afford  me  fome  comfort:  it  is  by  you,  that  of 
conqueror  I am  become  conquered,  and  of  a general  a 
captive;  though  yon  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  me 
four  times  within  the  fpacc  of  a year.  But  1 omit 
that,  fincc  refleAions  do  not  become  perfons  in  calami- 
ty. One  thing  I inlrcat,  that,  if  Antigonus  mult  have 
my  life,  you  would  let  me  die  among  you.  For  it  no 
way  concerns  him  how  or  where  1 fuffer,  and  I (hall 
efcapc  an  ignominious  drath.  If  you  grant  me  this, 

1 free  you  from  your  oath,  with  which  you  have  been 
fo  often  engaged  to  me.  Or,  if  Ihjmc  reft  rains  you 
from  offering  violence  to  me  at  my  requett,  give  me  a 
fword,  and  fuffer  your  general  to  do  that  for  you  with- 
out the  obligation  of  an  oath  which  you  have  fworn  ,jT 
to  do  for  your  general.” 

But  this  likewife  is  a matter  in  which  critics  have 
been  divided  in  their  fentiments;  whether  any,  or 
what  kind,  of  fpeeches  ought  to  be  allowed  in  hiftory. 

Some  have  thought  all  fpeeches  fhould  be  excluded  « 
and  the  reafon  given  for  that  opinion  is  this;  that  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  difccurfe,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  he  is  defirous  to  come  to  the  cod  of  an. 
aAion,  and  know  how  it  iffued.  This  is  true,  indeed,, 
when  fpeeches  are  cither  very  long  or  too  frequent  ; 
but  otherwife  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  like- 
wife iuftruAivc.  For  it  is  of  fcrvice  to  know  the 
fprings  and  reafons  of  aAions;  and  thefc  arc  frequently 
opened  and  explained  in  the  fpeeches  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  performed.  Others  therefore  have  not  been. 

againft 
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genera!,  but  only  dirc&  ones.  Curtins,  thofc  of  Tiberius  and  Drnfua  in  Tacitus,  and  Crnipufi* 


Conpofi*  againil  all  fpccchts  in  general,  but  only  direA  one*.  Curtins,  thofc  of  Tiberius  a id  Dmfua  in  Tacitus,  and  Cunpuifi* 
tunicf  ^ncJ  t),;s  Was  the  opinion  of  IVogui  Pnmptius,  as  Ju-  many  others.  Some  letter*  are  wholly  fictitious;  and  n.°" 

^ Hii  ory.  informs  us;  though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  in  others  perhaps  the  hiftorian  icprTcots  the  fubftance 
Iai  XEXT  ^him  in  that  opinion,  when  he  abridged  him,  as  wc  of  what  was  really  faid,  but  give*  it  his  own  drefs.  tji.  w. 
t jt  have  fetn  already  by  the  fpeech  of  king  Eumenes.  Thus  we  find  that  fhert  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Cataline  *•  »• 

The  reafon  offered  againil  dtrtdi  fpeeches  is,  becaufe  at  the  time  of  his  confplracy  differently  related  by  Ci-  ’• 

they  arc  net  true ; and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  ccro  and  Salloft.  The  reafon  of  which  fee  ms  to  be  J * M 
biftory,  from  which  it  never  ought  to  depart.  Such  this  : That  as  Cicero  recited  it  publicly  to  the  people  J 
fpeeches,  therefore,  art  faid  to  weaken  the  credit  of  of  Rome  in  his  third  oration  againft  Catiline,  it  is 
the  writer;  fmee  he  who  will  tell  us  that  another  rcafonablc  to  imagine  he  did  it  in  the  very  words  of 
per  fur  fpoke  fuch  things  which  he  does  not  know  the  letter,  which  he  had  by  him  ; whereas  SaUud,  as 
that  he  ever  did  fpeak,  and  in  fuch  language  as  he  an  hiftorian,  might  think  it  fufilctent  to  give  the  fenfe 
could  not  ufr,  may  take  the  fame  liberty  in  reprefent-  of  it  in  his  own  words. 


ing  his  adlions.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Lit 


IV.  Di^reffiont.  Thcfe,  if  rightly  managed,  afford 


us  the  fpeeches  of  Romulus,  the  Sabine  women,  Bru-  the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.  Like  fpetche*, 
tin,  and  others,  in  the  firtt  ages  of  the  Roman  flate,  they  ihould  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent  ; left 
both  the  things  thcmfrlvcs  arc  imaginary,  and  the  they  interrupt  the  courfc  of  the  hiftory,  and  divert  the 

language  wholly  difagtccable  to  the  times  In  which  reader  from  the  main  defign  of  the  work.  But  now 

thofe  perfons  lived.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  and  then  to  introduce  a beautiful  defeription,  or  fome 
ft  vcral  hiftorians  relate  fome  particular  fpeech  of  the  remarkable  incident,  which  may  give  light  tt>  the  fub- 
fame  perfon,  they  widely  differ  both  in  the  fubjctl-  jedt,  is  fo  far  from  an  interruption,  that  it  is  rather  a 
matter  snd  exprclfion*.  So  the  fpeech  of  Vcturia,  relief  to  the  reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with 
by  which  (he  diffuaded  her  fun  Coriolanus  from  be-  greater  plcafure  and  attention.  Sec  further  on  this 

fieging  Rome  when  lie  came  againft  it  with  an  army  bead,  Oratory,  n°  37. 


of  Volfcians  to  avenge  tbc  injuries  he  had  received,  is 
very  differently  related  by  Livy,  Dionyfius  ofHalicar- 
natTus,  and  Plutarch.  Such  fictitious  fpeeches  there- 


Art.  III.  Of  Order. 

. ^ £ A, 

Since  moil  hiftortes  conlift  of  an  introduction  and  of  order 


fore  arc  judged  more  fit  for  poet*,  who  are  allowed  a the  b<*dy  of  the  work,  in  each  of  which  fome  order  is 
greater  liberty  to  indulge  their  fancy  than  hillorians.  requisite,  we  (hall  fpeak  to  them  frparatciy. 

And  if  any  diredl  fpeeches  are  to  be  luferted,  they  1.  The  delign  of  the  introduction  is  the  fame  here 
Ihould  be  fuch  only  as  were  really  fpoken  by  the  per-  as  in  orations.  For  the  hiftorian  propofes  three  things 
fons  to  whom  they  a*e  aferibed,  where  any  fuch  have  by  his  introduction,  which  may  be  called  its  parts; 
been  preferved.  Thcfe  have  been  the  fentiments  of  to  give  his  reader  fome  general  view  of  the  fubjedt,  to 
fome  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  However,  engage  his  attention,  and  to  poffefs  him  with  a candid 
there  is  fcarce  an  ancient  hiftorian  now  extaut,  either  opinion  of  himfelf  and  his  performance.  Some  have 
Creek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  fome  fpeeches,  more  or  thought  this  laft  unneceffary  for  an  hiftorian.  But  if 
lefs,  in  his  works;  and  thofc  not  oily  oblique,  but  we  con Oder  how  differently  mankind  arc  apt  to  judge 
alfo  direct.  They  feem  to  have  thought  it  a neceffary  of  the  fame  perfons  and  actions,  it  feems  as  requifite 
ornament  to  their  writings  : and  even  where  the  true  for  an  hiftorian  to  be  well  efteemed  as  an  orator.  And 
fpeeches  might  be  come  at,  have  chofen  rathe*  to  give  therefore  we  find  fome  of  the  bell  hiftorians  have  not 
them  in  their  own  words;  in  order,  probably,  to  pre-  omitted  tin’s  part.  Livy’s  introduction  has  been  very 
ferve  an  equality  in  the  ftyle.  Since  therefore  the  bell  much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  a mailer- piece  in 
and  mod  faithful  hiftorians  have  generally  taken  this  its  kind.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  his  delign. 
liberty,  we  are  to  dittinguilh  between  Uuir  accounts  " Whether  (fays  he)  it  may  anfwcr  any  valuable  end 
of  facts  and  their  fpeeches.  In  the  former,  where  for  me  to  write  the  biftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  beginning  of  the  city,  I neither  am  certain,  nor 
they  adhere  to  truth,  according  to  the  bell  informs*  it  1 was  Ihould  I veuture  to  declare  it.”  Soon  after 
lion  they  could  ^et ; but  in  the  latter,  that  their  view  he  endeavours  to  prepare  the  reader's  attention,  by  re- 
is  only  to  acquaint  us  with  the  caufes  and  fprings  of  prefenting  the  grandeur  and  ufefulncfs  of  the  fubjeCt 
scions,  which  they  chofe  to  do  in  the  form  of  fpeech-  in  the  following  words  ; *«  Either  I am  prejudiced  in 
es,  as  a method  moft  ornamental  to  the  wotk,  end  cn-  favour  of  my  fuhjtdl,  or  there  never  was  any  ftato 
tertaining  to  the  reader:  Though  the  belt  hiltorians  greater,  more  virtuous,  and  fruitful  of  good  examples, 
are  cautious  of  inferring  fpeeches,  but  where  they  arc  or  in  which  avarice  and  luxury  had  a later  admittance, 
very  proper,  and  upon  fome  folcmn  and  weighty  oc-  or  poverty  and  thriftinefs  were  either  more  highly  or 
cations.  Thucydides  is  laid  to  have  been  the  tit  it  who  longer  cllccmcd,  they  always  coveting  lefs  the  lefs  they 
brought  complete  and  finilhed  fpeeches  into  biftory,  enjoyed.’'  And  then  he  prcfcntly  proceeds  to  ingratiate 
thofc  of  Herodotus  being  but  ihorr  and  imperfect,  himfclf  with  his  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable 
And  though  Dionyfius  of  Halicainaffus,  in  his  ccnfurc  opinion  : ••  Although  my  name  is  obfeure  in  fo  great 
upon  Thucydides,  fetma  then  to  have  difliked  that  part  a number  of  writers,  yet  it  is  a comfort  that  they, 
of  his  conduit;  yet  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  imi-  cloud  it  by  their  fame  and  character.  But  I (hall  gaia- 
tatc  it  in  his  Aniiipntitt  of  Rome , where  we  find  many  this  advantage  by  my  labour,  that  I (hall  be  diverted 


not  only  oblique,  but  alio  diredt  fpeeches. 


for  a time  from  the  profpedt  of  thofc  evils  which  the 


What  has  been  faid  of  fpeeches,  may  likewife  be  age  has  feen  for  fo  many  years ; while  my  mind  is 
under ftood  of  letters,  which  wc  fometimes  meet  with  wholly  intent  upon  former  times,  free  from  all  that  care 
in  hi&ories;.  as  that  of  Alexander  to  Dsrius  in  which  gives  the  writer  an  uncafincfs,  though  it  cannot 
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<'«m] «fi-  bS«  him  agaiuft  the  truth.**  In  thi*  piflige  we  fee 
>uTUl  ^ie  cndcavours  to  gain  the  good  eftcem  of  his  readers 

« ^ y~  from  two  very  powerful  motives,  modefly  and  a ftricfc 

regard  to  truth.  It  may  fearer  feem  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  introductions  arc  efteemed  the  heft 
which  arc  moft  natural ; that  is,  fuch  a«  arc  taken 
from  the  fubjcCl-mattcr  of  the  hiftory  itfclf,  and  dofe- 
1y  connected  with  it.  Such  are  thofe  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others.  And  there- 
fore Sallull  is  greatly  blamed  by  Quintilian  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  introductions,  which  are  fo  general,  that 
they  might  fuit  other  hiftorics  as  well  as  thofe  to 
which  they  arc  prefixed.  Introductions  fhould  like- 
wife  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  work.  We 
meet  with  fomc  few  hiltories,  in  which  the  writers  im- 
mediately enter  upon  their  fubjed,  without  any  intro- 
duction; as  Xenophon  in  his  Expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  Cxfar  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
and  Civil  Wars.  But  the  latter  does  not  profefs  to 
w rite  a juft  hillory;  and  therefore  left  lumfelf  more  at 
liberty,  :*.s  well  in  this  refped  as  in  fome  others. 

2.  But  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  And  this  may  be  managed  two 
ways ; either  by  attending  t®  the  time  in  a chronolo- 
gical fcrics,  or  the  different  nature  and  circumftanccs 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  hiflorv.  However,  as 
tliefe  two  methods  do  not  equally  fuit  all  fubjeeb,  we 
(hall  a little  confider  to  what  kind  of  hiftorics  each  of 
them  fccmB  more  properly  adapted.  AU  hiftory  then, 
as  wc  have  obferved  already,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
forts ; biography,  the  hjflory  of  particular  fate/,  and 
the  general  Lifiory  of  feveral  fata  exifting  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  biography,  or  the  lives  of  particular  peifons, 
moft  writers  follow  the  order  of  time  ; though  fome 
reduce  them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues 
and  vices,  or  their  public  and  private  character.  Plu- 
tarch and  Cornelius  Kepos  have  taken  the  former  me- 
thod, and  Suetonius  the  latter. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  ftates,  the  order  of 
time  is  generally  beft,  as  being  moft  natural  and  rafy. 
And  therefore  it  has  ufually  been  obferved  by  the  beft 
biftorians,  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  others.  Taci- 
^ tus,  indeed,  wrote  two  diftinA  works  ; one  of  which 
he  called  Annals,  and  the  other  Htflorits.  'And  as  in 
both  he  has  kept  to  the  order  of  time,  critics  have  been 
at  a lofs  to  aftign  any  other  rcafon  for  thefe  different 
titles,  unlefs  that  in  the  former  work  he  confines  him- 
fclf  more  clofely  to  the  facts  themfclves,  and  does  not 
treat  fo  largely  upon  the  caufcs,  manner,  or  event  of 
them,  as  he  has  done  in  the  latter.  And  even  in  the 
circumftances  of  fails,  there  is  a certain  order  proper 
to  be  obferved,  for  rendering  the  account  more  plain 
and  intelligible.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the  deferip- 
tion  of  a battle  or  liege,  the  lime  fhould  firft  be  known, 
then  the  chief  perlon  or  perions  who  condu&cd  it, 
then  the  number  of  forces,  and  other  requilites,  after- 
wards the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  action  itfclf, 
and  Lilly  the  event.  But  fometimes  it  is  ncccffary  to 
add  the  time  in  which  fcvcral  of  the  other  circum- 
ftarccs  happened,  efpecia'ly  in  adtions  of  any  eonfidcr- 
ablc  length.  Where  the  order  of  thefe  circumftances 
is  confided,  it  perplexes  the  account,  and  renders  it 
both  lcf*  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  difficult 
to  remember. 
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In  a general  hiftory,  the  order  of  time  cannot  al-  C oipr.fi. 
ways  be  preferved;  though,  where  the  actions  of  dif- 
fcrcot  communities  have  refpefk  to  one  as  the  princi- 
pal,  they  (liould  all,  as  far  as  poffiblc,  be  referred  to 
the  tlanfaetions  of  that  ftate.  But  even  here  the  fe- 
vrral  affairs  of  thofe  different  dates  ought  to  be  rela- 
ted fcparatcly,  which  will  necclTsrily  occafion  the  an- 
ticipating fome  things,  and  pollponing  others,  fo  that 
they  cannot  all  (land  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  performed.  However,  Velleius  Paterculus 
fays  very  jullly  with  regard  to  this  fubjed,  44  That 
every  entire  adion,  placed  together  in  one  view,  is 
much  better  appreheuded  than  if  divided  by  different 
times.”  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  for  better  prefer ving 
the  chronology,  it  is  ufual  with  hillorians,  when  they 
have  finilhed  any  particular  narrative,  in  palling  to  the 
next,  to  exprefs  the  lime  by  fome  fhort  and  plain 
tranfition;  and  fometimes  to  apolugi/.e  for  themfclves, 
by  alfigning  the  reafoni  of  their  conduct.  So  Poly- 
bius, whofc  hiftory  is  of  this  kind,  fays  concerning 
himfeif : 4‘  As  in  writing  the  actions  of  each  year,  in 
the  order  of  time,  I endeavour  to  reprtfent  the  affairs 
of  the  fame  nation  together  in  one  luminary  view,  it 
is  plain  that  inconvenience  mull  of  courfe  attend  this 
way  of  writing.”  Curtius  profeffes  only  to  write  the 
a&ions  of  Alexander  king  of  Maccdon  ; but  his  hi- 
ftory contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greateft 
ftates  in  the  world  during  that  period.  Now  although, 
in  the  courfe  of  thofe  tranfaftions,  the  war  between 
ArchcLus  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Agis  king  of 
Sparta,  happened  before  the  battle  of  Alexandi  r at 
Arbcla  ; yet  the  hiftorian  not  only  relates  that  battle 
firft,  but  carries  on  the  account  of  Alexander’s  affairs 
in  Afia  to  the  death  of  Darius  without  interruption  j 
for  which  he  gives  this  rcafon  : *4  If  I fhould  relate 
the  affairs  of  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  either  in  Greece  or  Illyrium  and  Thi  ace,  each 
in  their  proper  order  and  time,  I mull  interrupt  the 
affairs  of  Alia  ; which  it  is  much  better  to  reprei'ent 
together  in  one  continued  feries  as  they  fell  out,  to 
the  flight  and  death  of  Darius.”  Such  anachroniftm,  t 
therefore,  are  nothing  more  than  what  neceffarily  ar il’c  ;«/, 
fometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  j As  every 
thing,  the  more  complex  it  is,  and  contains  under  it  a 
great  number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  digetted 
in  a regular  order.  But  in  an  luilory  compofed  of  fc- 
veral  ftates,  whofc  affairs  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, the  actions  of  each  nation  mull  ncccffanly  be 
feparated,  in  order  to  reprefent  them  in  a jutt  view, 
and  prevent  coafufion.  This  is  the  method  which 
Herodotus  has  taken,  as  likewife  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Jultin.  Now  both  the  plcsfure  and  benefit  which 
fuch  hiftorics  afford,  arife  from  obferving  the  conduct 
of  each  (late  feparately  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs, 
and  then  comparing  one  with  the  other.  And  as  the 
order  of  time  mull  frequently  be  interrupted,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  continue  the  chronology  at  proper  diftan- 
ces  in  relating  the  affairs  of  each  nation  ; which  pre- 
serves an  unity  in  the  whole,  and  connects  it  in  one 
confident  body. 

The  divifion  of  hiftorics  into  books  was  defigned 
only  for  the  better  dillinction  of  the  fubjeil  and  cafe 
of  the  reader.  And  the  dividing  thefe  books  again 
into  chapters,  is  rather  a practice  of  later  editors 
(founded,  as  they  have  thought,  ou  the  fame  res- 
2 font-), 
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foot)  tl»tn  countenanced  by  the  ^example  of  ancient 
writer*. 

Art.  IV.  Of  SrYL*. 

Am  hiftorical  ftyle  i»  fa  id  to  he  of  a middle  nature, 
between  that  of  a poet  and  an  orator,  differing  from 
both  not  only  in  the  ornamental  parti,  but  Hite  wife  in 
the  common  idiom*  and  forma  of  expteftion. 

Cicero  obfetvrs,  that  44  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
in  hi.lory  titan  brevity  of  cxprdfi  »n.  joined  with  pu- 
rity  and  pcrfpicuity/*  Purity  iudivd  is  not  peculiar 
Crat.  e 75.  (»>  hillory,  but  jit  ia  aKlulutelf  ueccffary  t for  no 
otie  will  cvei  think  him  fit  to  writ:  an  hiftory  who  i» 
not  mailer  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes:  and 
therefore  whc.i  Albinun  had  written  an  hiilory  of  the 
Roman  affairs  in  Greek,  and  apoli^ixed  for  any  flip* 
or  improprieties  that  might  be  found  in  thr  language 
upon  the  account  uf  hi™  living  a Rom  11,  Cito  called 
him  a trifier,  for  chonfing  to  do  that  wuicii,  after  he 
had  done  it,  he  wm  obliged  to  alk  pardon  for  doing* 
]Kor  is  pcrfpicuity  lef*  iiquilitc  in  an  hiftorical  ftyle. 
The  nature  of  the  fubjecl  plainly  direfts  to  this.  For  at 
hiftory  coufillf  principally  ia  narration,  clearncf*  and 
perfpicuity  ia  nowhere  more  neceffary  than  in  a relation 
of  fact*.  But  ihcfc  two  properties  are  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  brevity,  fince  nothing  ia  uune  tiifagrccable 
than  a long  and  tedious  narrative.  And  in  this  rdpeit 
an  hiftorical  ftyle  differs  both  from  that  of  poetry  ami 
oratoTf.  For  the  port  frequently  heightens  and  en- 
larges his  deferiptions  of  facts,  by  dwelling  upon  eve- 
ry circumstance,  placing  it  in  different  views,  and  em- 
bclltfhing  it  with  the  findl  ornaments  of  wit  and  lan- 
guage, to  render  his  images  more  agreeable  ; and  the 
orator  often  does  the  like,  with  a clclign  to  (trike  the 
pallions.  But  fuch  colouring  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  an 
hillorian,  who  aims  at  nothing  more  than  a juft  and 
faithful  reprefentation  of  what  he  relates,  in  a way  belt 
fuited  to  its  nature,  and  in  fuch  Language  as  is  moil 
proper  to  fet  it  in  a plain  and  eafy  light. 

Again,  Circio,  treating  of  an  hiftorual  ftyle,  fays ; 
“ It  ought  to  be  fluent,  fmootb,  and  even,  free  from 
that  harlbncts  and  poignancy  which  ia  dual  at  the 
bar.”  The  properties  here  mentioned  ditlinguilh  this 
Uylc  fiom  iliac  of  judicial  difeourfes,  in  which  the  ora- 
tor often  finds  it  ntceffary  to  vary  his  roar  jer  of  fpcak- 
ing,  in  order  to  anfwcr  different  views,  i,**lh*  r of  pur- 
fuir.g  an  argument,  prefiing  an  advcrfsry,  addrcfling 
a judge,  or  icconimending  the  merits  of  hiscaulc-  This 
«x  cations  an  inequality  in  his  ilyle,  while  he  fptaks 
ioxrerimts  dircflly,  at  other  times  by  way  of  qucllion, 
and  intermixes  fhuit  and  concifccxprtlOom  with  round 
and  lit  wing  periods.  But  the  hitiorian  hrs  no  nccef- 
fity  for  filth  variations  in  his  Uylc.  It  is  his  province 
to  tfpoufc  uo  party,  to  have  neither  friend  nor  toe, 
but  to  appear  wholly  difitiiercfted  and  indifferent  in 
all j and  theiefore  his  language  Ihculd  be  fmooih  and 
•qua)  in  his  relations  of  perfous  and  their  action?. 

But  finther  : Dionyfius  makes  44  decency  a princi- 
pal virtue  in  an  hit! emu  /*  which  he  explains  by  fay- 
ing, that  44  he  ought  to  preferve  the  chursAcra  of  the 
per  foils  and  dignity  of  the  actions  of  which  lie  treats. ** 
And  to  do  this  it  Cctins  neccffary  that  an  hillotical 
Uylc  Arnold  be  au  mailed  with  a good  degree  of  life 
aid  vigour  ; without  which  neither  the  characters  of* 
aniiicM.  ptrfms,  uor  Juir  re  ox.  liable  action  , which 
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make  up  the  main  bufinefs  of  hlftorv,  ctn  be  duly  re-  C 
prefented  : for  rven  things  in  themfrSvea  great  and 
excellent,  if  related  in  a cold  and  liftlefs  manner,  of-  ^ -- ~f 

ten  do  not  affedl  us  in  a dcgiec  fuiuble  to  their  dig- 
nity and  importance.  And  this  feems  particularly  nc- 
ccfTary  in  fptcchcs,  in  order  to  reprefent  what  cvrrry 
one  fays,  according  to  his  different  country,  agr,  tem- 
per, and  ilation  of  life,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may 
fuppefe  he  cither  really  did,  or  would  have  Ipokeii 
himfjfon  that  otcafion.  Bcfides,  these  are  fume  lecnefl 
of  action  which  require  very  pathetic  and  moving  lan- 
guage to  reprefenr  them  agreeably  to  their  nature. 

And  in  deferiptions,  the  tnul  beautiful  tropes  and 
lively  figures  kre  .often  neerff.uy  to  fet  the  ideal  of 
things  in  a proper  light.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  painting  and  imagery  make  up  no  fmall  part  of 
the  hitloiui/f  province,  though  his  colour  are  not  fo 
ftroog  and  glittering  as  thofe  either  of  the  pod  or  ora- 
tor. He  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  manner.  t»f  men  and  the  nature  of  the  pxifions, 
fince  he  is  often  obliged  to  deferibe  both  ; in  the  for- 
mer of  which  Hero-lotus  excels,  and  Thucidides  in 
the  latter,  as  Dionyfius  has  obferved. 

Now  from  thefe  (cveral  properties  laid  down  by  an- 
cient writers,  as  requifitc  for  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it 
fee  ms  upon  the  whole  to  agree  bell  with  the  middle 
character.  And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what 
they  fay  relating  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  ftyle  ; 
namtlr,  composition  and  dignity.  As  to  the  former 
of  thefe,  which  rrfpcdts  the  llruffurc  of  fentencra,  and 
the  levers!  parts  of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that 
44  An  hiftorical  period  ought  neither  to  rife  very  high, 
nor  fink  very  low,  but  to  preferve  a medium/1  Thil 
fnnplicity  (he  fays)  44  becomes  the  gravity  and  cre- 
dit of  hiftory  ; and  diftinguilhes  it  from  oratory  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dialogue  on  the  other,**  His  meaning 
i*t  that  hiftorical  periods  fiioul  J neither  be  fo  full  and 
funorou*  as  is  frequent  in  orat  >ry ; r.or  yet  fo  Ihort 
and  fla»,  as  in  dialogue;  the  former  of  which,  a;  he 
fays,  require  a ft  rung  voice  to  pronounce  them ; and 
the  latter  have  fcarce  the  ppncarancc  of  periods,  Sri 
that  according  to  this  judicious  writer,  the  p-niocl* 
bell  furled  fur  hi  lory  are  thofe  which,  bciug  of  a mo- 
derate length,  will  admit  of  ajufl  rife  and  cadency, 
and  may  be  pronounced  with  cafe.  And  I)ionyfiu» 
tells  us,  that  44  Hiftory  ftiould  flow  finooth  arul  even, 
every  where  confident  with  itfeif,  without  rough mf« 
or  chafins  in  the  found.**  This  relates  to  the  harmony 
of  periods,  which  arifes  from  fuch  a pofition  of  the 
words,  as  renders  the  found  plcalant  and  agreeable, 
and,  ns  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  attended  to  iu  hiftory. 

Ami  to  dignity,  which  rtfpecU  the  ufe  of  tropes 
and  figures,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  44  Hiftory 
Ihculd  Ik*  embtiliftud  with  fuch  figure  as  are  neither 
vehement  nor  c irry  in  them  the  appearance  of  art/* 

’i  his  is  agn-table  to  what  Cicero  obferves,  in  comps- 
rinj;  Xenophon  and  Califthenes,  two  Greek  liillorians. 

44  Xenophon  the  S<>craiic  (fays  he)  w.is  the  firft  phi* 
lofophcr,  and  after  him  Califthcncs,  the  fc holer  of  A* 
riftotlr,  who  wrote  an  hiftory  : the  la* ter  almoft  liki 
a rhetorician  ; but  the  ftyle  of  the  former  i*  mot  mo- 
del ale,  and  hna  not  the  fore*  of  an  orator,  left  vrhc-  IX*  nr#t 
ment  perhaps,  hut  in  iny  opinion  more  fa-ecl  2..d  plea-  u. 
fant/*  I'he  difference  between  thefe  two  writers,  with*1  !d- 
regard  to  their  Uylc,  couiiftcd  ciucfly  iu  (he  choice  ok 
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thtir  figures ; wliicli  in  Xenophon  were  more  gentle 
•nd  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the  judgment  of  Ci- 
j cero  more  agreeable  to  biftoty. 

But  notwithftanding  thin  general  account  of  the  fe- 
Teral  properties  which  conllitute  an  hiftorical  ftvlc,  it 
adorns  of  conOderable  varieties  from  the  different  na- 
ture and  dignity  of  the  fubjeft.  The  lives  of  particu- 
lar perrons  do  not  require  that  ftrength  and  majefty  of 
cxprtluon,  nor  alt  ihofc  ornaments  of  language,  as  an 
liidory  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  accordingly  we  find 
the  flyle  of  Neposand  Suetonius  very  different  from 
that  of  Livy.  The  former  it  fmooth  and  cafy,  fcarce 
riflng  above  the  low  charaAer : bot  the  latter  often 
approaches  near  to  the  fublime.  And  other  hiltoriana 
again  have  kept  a medium  between  thefe.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  middle 
llyle  is  the  proper  charaAer  for  hirtory  ; though  hi- 
ftonans  may  fometimea  fink  into  the  low  charaAer, 
and  at  other  times  rife  to  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  fublime,  from  the  different  nature  of  their 
fubjcA,  or  fomc  particular  parts  of  it.  For  that  is  to 
be  cftccmcd  tbe.prupcr  charaAer  of  any  writing  which 
m the  general  bell  fuits  it. 
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EXPLANATION  or  the  CHART. 

By  this  plan  event,  may  be  referred  to  thr  rear  of  ,he  worl  I • 
*?'■  ,kc  U'TfT""*!".  '■>  >he  ac  ..  of  the  Olympiads 

of  Nabina^r  wd  of  Rome  ; but  .he  print  ipll  reference  is  to 
th*  with  of  Chnfi,  ruarkc!  by  a deep  black  hoe 
The  plan  eaten  !•  only  to  the  Flood ; .lie  precedinr  rental  of 
1*56  yra-i  1-  therefor.  left  blank  in  the  chart.  * 

The-e  brine  sjs»  year-  from  rh-  Fbod  r„  rh,  birth  of  Ch-ift 
the  f|  ace  tower* them  ..divided iutn  , 5 par.., each  reprefcntini 
...  hundred  years  o.-  cee.ury,  and  a Part  ion  refoefentin*  ibj 
remrumng  yean*.  ' 6 

As  we  arc  now  in  the  iSth  centusy,  the  fpsce  f.om  the  birih 
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o1  downwards  is  divided ’int"  eighteen  parts  or  centuries-  Co»™r  ' 
•nd  all  .hefe  parts,  cc wether  wiih  f„me  tentufiet  preceding 
birth  of  Chnfl,  arc  fubdi/idcd  into  ten*.  * 8 rnc  u°°  °* 

1 he  vertical  columns,  titled  at  top,  are  geographical  divi. 

Cmhi  and  event,  a-e  marked  in  their  proper ‘centurfc,  and  pro-  ' 
per  columns.  Thui  the  rife  of  any  (late,  Is  that  of  Ahriia  i, 
marked  it.  .Is  proper  geographical  column,  s-  d i„  tlswt  place  of 
2“  * bcf<>rl  Chr‘"  “ *hicfc  die  beginning  of  iu  hi- 

®,  7 *’  d«ed  i from  them  c we  .race  it.  cominuaoce  to  the  end 
of  the  7th  century  before  C irifh  when  it  became  citiutS.  l i e 
bui  d«g  of  Rome  „ marked  abJut  the  middle  of  the  Sth  century 
befotc  Uirul.  Iu  terntory  calends  Ly  degrees  to  the  coiso.ie^ 
of  ajl  luly,  neat  to  Spam,  Macedonia,  Ac.  until  it  comes  t!l  ex- 
tend from  distant  to  hgypt.  |t  contin  .cs  of  chi*  greatnefs  until 
about  the  nutUle  of  the  jth  century  after  Chrill,  when  it  beoina 
to  lofe  thare  p.ov.nces  not  of  which  ,i,e  modem  kingdom,  of 
Eurape  have  been  formed  in  the  order  here  fet  d .w.  — y, 
order  in  whteb  ftates  have  rifet,  or  fjleo,  relatively  to  one 
ther,  ..  pear,  on  mere  infpeflion.  it  wiU  be  more  eafiir  r.-mem. 
bered  than  when  it  is  conveyed  in  numbers  atone.  2 

rise  data  are  taken  chieiy  from  that  cotnprcbenliTc  and  ttfc- 
m r ”,rk'lB  eJ.ts  ’ Tables.  Ufe  ha.  likesrife  becn 

thbhm  Vff  ChT  U“';,(*I,H||1",1.  formed  nn  a dcf.gr.  like 
if  u°'  7s  7cc“«‘*.-t  vm,.„.d  to  that  chart,  the  pm- 
lent  may  be  thought  loeomplelc.  Nor  would  it  hare  been  dif- 
ficult for  the  gentleman  who  Beached  it,  lo  lure  filled  it  s,n  wi'h 
mnarka-le  events,  foeeeflion.  of  kings,  and  fives  of  men;  has 
he  preferred  clewncf.  and  fimpliciry,  Te.ving  to  cvcrj  per. 'on  the 
filling  up  of  fits  own  plan  with  futh  articlm  a.  are  mod  in  the 
way  of  hi.  curtoGty  aid  Body.  He  has  contented  hintfeif  with 
• few  fpecimen-  of  this  fott,  in  the  fiicccffion  sif  the  Roman  em- 
pemta,  of  the  lungs  of  England  uul  France ; and  in  the  lira  of 
one  cr  two  remarkable  men.  as  in  thole  of  Taotu.  tfic  hiflorian 
and  Alula.  One  pe-fon  may  choole  to  fill  hi,  plan  with  the 
names  of  (latefn.cn  aid  wani-tes,  atiolhtr  wuh  fclwlara  and  nsets 
ol  letter,.  1 0 attempt  uJertmg  all  that  deforce  being  receded 
would  c;otvd  and  e:n  1 ar mf*  the  whole.  * ’ 

As  fpaee  is  here  rmpi-yed  to  reprefent  time,  it  i.  nutcrial 
that  equal  period,  lh„uld  be  rcprchnttd  by  espial  ftutccs;  ai  d 
n | nibble,  that  the  forts  of  die  lame  empire  fboot.1  be  placed  10- 

Umvrtbl  Hifto'ry  " cu‘“ma““8  *™  “'*Mcd  m the  Cbm  of 
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Jfisroor  of  Natort.  Sec  Katuaal  Hi/hrj, 

HIST  RIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  figttifieti  an  aAor 
or  comedian  ; lut  more  efptcially  a pantomime,  who 
exhibited  hi*  part  by  geftttres  and  dancing.  Livy  in- 
form! u>,  that  the  hiftnoncs  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Etruria,  in  the  year  of  the  oity  tot. 

HISTRIX.  See  Hraraix. 

H ITCH  INC,  a large  and  populous  town  of  Hart- 
fort! Ihire  in  England,  fituated  near  a large  wood  called 
thuhwooJ.  The  manor  was  the  ancient  demefne  of 
the  kings  of  England,  as  it  continues  at  this  day  ; and 
it  has  been  the  dower  of  fcveral  of  ihcir  queens.  The 
town  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  for  number 
of  (Ircets,  houfes,  ar.d  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
famous  fur  the  Itaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
am}  divers  merchants  of  the  fiaplc  of  Calais  ttfided 
here,  fircc  which  that  trade  is  loft.  The  inhabitants 
now  make  large  quantities  of  malt  ; and  the  market  it 
one  of  the  greateft  in  England  for  wheat.  W.  Long, 
o.  20.  N.  Lat.  jt.  yj. 

HI  HIE,  a town  of  Kent  in  England,  yo  miles 
from  London.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque  poits  ; and 
had  formerly  five  pariftics,  but  by  the  choaking  up  of 
its  harbour  and  other  accidents  it  now  reduced  to  one. 
h was  firft  interpolated  by  the  name  of  lantu  e/  the 
town  taJforl  of  h’rlh  ; but  tbc  govertltBecl  was  after- 
wards  cl  anged.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Dime  of  tht  mayor,  juratr,  and  common- 
ally  of  the  town  and  port  of  lJith,  who  with  the  f,cc- 


H O A 

T r tItfl  1th'  m"nb,,r‘  of  parliament.  The  mayor  ft  . 
chofe  yearly  on  Candlemas  day.  Here  is  a market  on  i"9 

Saturdays,  and  fairs  in  July  and  December  There  nr  1 

“ VuTb^n  P'1COf  dr)  bonL*'  28  frcl  '™g.  6 broad  — Jw 
and  S htgh,  kept  in  a vault  under  the  church  in  as  ^ 
good  order  a.  books  tn  a library,  confiding  „f  fevetal 
thnufand  heads,  arm,  legs,  thigh-bone,,  4 <°  appear  bv 
an  mfertpetoo  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Danes  and  Bri- 
tons  killed  to  a battle  near  this  place,  before  the  Nor- 
man conqueil.  F.om  hence  to  Boulogne  is  reckoned 
the  (hortell  cut  to  France. 

w frtr  *TES- t8c  dependents  of  Hcth.  See  Hith- 
HIVE,  tn  country  affairs,  , convenient  receptacle 
for  bee*.  Sec  Arts  and  Bei.  ‘ 

H I VITES,  a people  defeended  from  Capaan.  The* 

r 'fT  !t  l'  firt.ft  'r-  th,C  C°.untrf  *Wch  »•»»  af  tera-arda  pot^ 
feffed  by  the  Caphtorim.,  or  Phtliftincs.  There  were 
H.vrtes  likew.fc  at  Shechem  and  Gibcon,  and  confc- 
queutly  m the  centre  of  tbc  pro  mi  fid  land  ( for  the  in. 
habitants  of  Shechem  and  the  Gibeonitea  were  Hi- 
vttes,  (Jufli-  at  tg  Gen.  aaxiv.  a ) Laltly,  there  were 
fume  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon 
(Jolfcua  xi.  3.) 

HOACHE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind  of  earth  ap- 
pronchmg  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  but  hardrr  and  feelina 
hkefoap  ; whence  fomt  think  that  it  is  eitherthe  Ln.e 
Willi  the  leap- rock  of  Corn  wall,  or  very  like  it.  The  Chi- 
oefe  dtffolvc  it  in  water  till  the  liquor  is  of  the  confid- 
ence of  cream, and  then  vatnilh  their  China  ware  with  in 

HQADLLV. 
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HOADLEY  (Benjamin),  fucceflively  biihop  of  in  liquor.  To  thi§  calumny  the  biihop  made  a full  Hoadl ey 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salt  (bury,  and  Wincheftcr,  was  and  nervous  anfvrer ; in  which  he  expofed  the  man's  If 
born  in  1676.  His  firft  preferment  in  the  church  was  falfehood,  and  folemnly  averred  that  he  was  never 
the  reAory  of  'St  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  le6ture(hip  of  drunk  in  hia  whole  life.  The  world  with  becoming  f 

St  Mildred’s  in  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  1706,  he  ardour  embraced  his  defence,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
publifhed  fome  Remarks  on  the  late  biihop  Attcrbury’s  nefs  to  find  himfelf  perfectly  acquitted  even  of  any 
iermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Bcnnet,  in  which  Dr  At-  fufpicion  of  fuch  a charge.  As  a writer,  he  poffcfled 
t ci bury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadley,  laid  uncommon  abilities.  His  fermons  (publilhed  in  17^4. 
down  fome  dangerous  propofitions.  Two  years  after,  and  1755)  are  eftcerocd  inferior  to  few  writings  in  the 
Mr  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lifts  againft  this  for-  Englilh  language,  for  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  ener- 
midable  antagonift  ; and  in  his  exception*  againft  a fer-  gy  and  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  a free  and  mafterly 
iron  publifhed  by  Dr  Atterbury,  intitlcd  “ The  Power  manner.  In  private  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious, 
of  Charity  to  cover  Sin,”  he  attacked  the  do&or  with  eafy,  and  complying;  fond  of  company,  yet  would 
his  ufual  ftrength  of  reafoning  and  difpaiConate  in-  frequently  leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  ttudy  or  devo- 
qniry.  In  1709,  another  difpute  arofc  between  thefe  lion.  He  was  everywhere  happy;  and  particularly 
two  learned  combatants,  concerning  the  doftrine  of  in  his  own  family,  where  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
non-rcfitlance,  occafioned  by  a performance  of  Mr  inftruding  by  his  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
Hosdlcy’s.  intitlcd  “The  Meafures  of  Obedience;’*'  1 76?,  aged  83.  Belidcs  the  works  already  mentioned, 
fomc  petitions  in  which  Dr  Atterbury  endeavoured  he  wrote,  1.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  8vo.  7.  Reafon- 
to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  fermcn,  preached  that  ablenefi  of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Sacrament.  Hi* 
year  before  the  London  clergy.  In  this  debate  Mr  tra£U  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous  ; and 
Hoadley  fignalixed  himfelf  in  fo  eminent  a degree,  the  reader  may  fee  a complete  catalogue  of  them  in 
that  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  gave  him  a his  life  inferted  in  the  fupplement  to  the  Biographic 
particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by  reprefenting,  Britannica.  • 

in  an  addreft  to  the  queen,  the  fignal  fervices  he  Hoadliy  (Benjamin,  M.D  ),  fon  of  the  former, 
had  done  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.— — was  born  in  1706;  and  ftudied  at  Bcnnet  college 
The  principles,  however,  which  he  eipoufed  being  re-  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Herring  aftcr- 
pugnant  to  the  general  temper  of  thofe  times,  drew  wards  archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  his  de- 
on  him  the  virulence  of  a party  ; yet  it  was  at  this  gree  in  phyfic ; and  particularly  applying  himfelf  to 
period  (1710,  when,  as  he  himfelf  exprefled  it,  fury  mathematical  and  phHofopbical  tludies,  was,  when  very 


fremed  to  be  lei  loojt  upon  him)  that  the  late  Mrs  How- 
land prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham  in  Sur- 
ry, unalked,  unapplied  to,  and  without  his  either  ha- 
ving feen  her  or  been  feen  by  her.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  king  George  I*  Mr  Hoadley  was  confccratcd 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor;  and,  1717,  having  broached 


young,  admitted  a member  of  the  royal  fociety.  He 
was  made  regifter  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled 
that  fee,  and  was  early  appointed  pbyfician  to  his  ma- 
jelly’s  houiehold,  but  died  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea  in 
1757.  He  wrote,  1.  Three  Letters  on  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  410.  2.  The  Sufpicious  Hufhand,  a co* 


fome  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift’s  king-  medy.  3.  Obfervatinns  on  a feries  of  clc&rical  expert- 
dom,  8cc.  he  again  became  the  objeft  of  popular  cla*  ments;  and,  ^.Oratio  anniverfaria,  in  Tlentro  Col. Med, 
mour.  At  this  junfture  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  an-  Londin.  ex  I/arxxi  injUtuto  habita  die  Oflob.  1742. 
other  particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means  HOA  I-xcAK-rou,  a city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  which  the  convocation  was  fucceflively  prorogued,  of  Hiang-nan.  According  to  Grofier,  it  is  fituated  in 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  fit,  nor  do  any  bulincfs,  a marfb,  and  is  enclofcd  by  a triple  wall.  As  the  ground 

on  which  it  ftands  is  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the 


till  that  rrfentment  was  entirely  fubfided. 


he  was  tranflated  to  Hereford;  and  from  thence,  in  inhabitants  live  in  continual  dread  of  an  inundation.  The 
1723,  to  Saiifbury.  In  1734,  he  was  tranflated  to  fuburbs  extend  to  the  diftance  of  a league  on  each  fide 
Winchcfter  (on  the  demife  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub-  of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a kind  of 
lifhed  his  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacraenmt  c a perform-  port  on  the  river  Hoang- ho.  This  place  is  very  po- 
ance  which  ferved  as  a butt  for  his  adverfaries  to  (hoot  pulous,  and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  a&ive  and 
at,  yet  impartially  owns  it  to  be  clear,  rational,  and  brilk  trade.  One  of  ihofc  great  mandarins  who  have 
manly,  wrote  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and  the  infpedion  of  the  canals  and  navigation,  and  who 
furied  to  the  capacity  of  every  ferious  and  eonfiderate  arc  alfo  obliged  to  fupply  the  court  with  neccffary  pro- 
icqu’rer  after  truth. — His  latter  days  were  embittered  viiiom,  refides  here.  This  city  has  eleven  other  under 
by  a motl  vile  inftance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude.  The  its  jurildi£tion  ; two  of  which  are  of  the  fccond,  and 
biihop  took  a French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  abjure  nine  of  the  third  clafs. 

hi*  religion,  under  his  protedbon,  with  no  other  ic*  HOAR-houkd,  in  botany.  See  Maal’bium. 

commendation  than  that  of  his  neceffities;  in  return  for  HOARSENESS,  in  medicine,  a diminution  of  the 

which  aft  of  humanity,  the  prieft  found  an  opportunity  voice,  commonlv  attended  with  a preternatural  afperity 
of  getting  the  hi  (hop’*  name  written  by  his  own  hand*  and  roughnefs  tncreoh  The  parts  afTcdted  are  the  a- 
and,  cauling  a note  of  fomc  thoufand  pounds  to  be  placed  fpera  aiteria  and  larynx.  For  its  caufcs  and  cure,  fee 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment.  But  the  bifhop  deny-  (the  Index  fubjoinrd  to)  Mfdicike. 


ing  it  to  be  hia,  it  was  brought  before  a court  of  juftice, 
■ltd  was  there  found  to  be  a grofs  impolition.  The  un- 
grateful villain  had  now  reeourfc  to  a pamphlet,  in 
which  he  charged  the  biihop  with  being  a drunkard  j 
and  alleged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  he  was 
You  VIII,  Part  II. 


•HOBAL,  in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  worlhip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deft  roved 
by  Mahomet. 

HOBBES  (Thomas),  a famous  writer,  born  at 
Malmfbury  in  1588,  was  the  fon  of  a clergyman.  He 
4 F com* 
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I Hobku.  completed  hi*  ftudic*  at  Oxford,  and  wai  afterward* 
v—  - governor  to  the  eUieft  fon  of  William  Caveodifh  earl  of 
Devon  Ih  ire.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy 
with  that  young  nobleman,  and  at  length  applied  bim- 
(elf  entirely  to  the  fludy  of  polite  literature.  He  trans- 
lated Thucydides  into  Englilh ; and  publilhed  hi* 
tranflation  in  1628,  in  order  to  (how  hi*  countrymen, 
from  the  Athenian  hiftory,  the  difordcr*  and  confu- 
iioos  of  a dcmocratical  government.  In  1626  bis 
patron  the  earl  of  Devonfhirc  died;  and  in  1628  hi* 
fbn  died  alfo:  which  lof*  affected  Mr  Hobbts  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer  made 
him  of  going  abroad  a fecond  time  with  the  foo  of  .Sir 
Gervafc  Clifton  5 whom  be  accordingly  accompanied 
into  France,  and  ftaid  the^e  fomc  time.  But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  wa*  folicitcd  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  refume  hi*  concern  for  the  hope*  of  that 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early,  and 
to  which  be  owed  fo  many  and  fo  great  obligation*. 
In  1631,  the  counitfr  dowager  of  Dcvonftiire  defired 
to  put  the  young  earl  under  hi*  care,  who  wat.  then 
about  the  age  of  1 3.  Thi*  wa*  very  fuitablc  to  Mr 
Hobbes'*  inclination*,  who  difeharged  that  trull  with 
%rtat  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634,  he  republi/hed 
bis  tranflation  of  Thucydides  and  prefixed  to  it  a de- 
dication to  that  young  nobleman,  m which  he  give*  a 
large  character  of  hi*  father,  and  reprefenu  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  the  obligation*  he  wa*  under  to  that  il- 
hiftrious  family.  The  fame  year  he  accompanied  hi* 
soblc  pupil  to  Paris  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hour* 
to  the  ttudy  of  natutal  philofbphv,  and  more  efpcciaily 
to  the  perfect  underilaiiding  of  mcchanifm,  and  the 
caufea  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  conven- 
tions upon  thefe  (ubjects  with  father  Marin  Mcrfenne; 
a man  defervedly  famous  and  who  kept  up  a corre- 
fpondencc  with  admofl  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  attended  hi*  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pifahe 
became  known  to  that  great  aiiroootner  Galileo  Gali- 
lei, who  communicated  to  bim  hi*  notions  very  freely ; 
and  after  having  feen  all  that  wa*  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  with  the  carl  of  Dcvoafhire  into 
England.  Afterwards  forefeeing  the  civil  war*,  he  went 
to  leek  a retreat  at  Pari*;  where,  by  the  good  office* 
of  hi*  friend  father  Mcrfenne,  he  became  known  to  the 
famous  Renatas  des  Carte*,  and  afterwards  held  a cor* 
rcfpondcnce  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical  lub- 
jedts,  as  appears  from  the  IctteT*  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub- 
lifhcd  in  the  works  of  Dca  Cartes.  But  when  this 
•hilofopher  printed  afterward*  hi*  Meditations,  where- 
in he  attempted  to  cflaljiifh  point*  of  the  highcfl  confe- 
rence from  innate  idea*,  Mr  Hobbes  took  the  liberty 
of  diffeating  from  him  ; as  did  alfo  the  French  king** 
mathematical  pruftfTor,  the  illufbious  Peter  Gaflcndi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobbes  contracted  a very  clofe  friciid- 
fhip,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  1642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a few  copies 
of  his  famous  book  Dt  Cive , which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  known,  raifrd  him  many  adversaries,  who 
charged  him  with  intiilbog  principles  which  had  a dan- 
gerous tendency.  Among  many  illuflrioua  perfon* 
who,  upon  fhipWrcck  of  the  royal  caufe,  retired  to 
France  for  (iifciy,  was  Sir  Charles  Catendifh,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Ncwcafllc  : and  this  gentleman,  being 
(killed  in  every  breach  the  njathemauca,  proved  a 
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condant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr  Hobbes;  who,  by  H#bb«. 
embarking  in  1 645  in  a c oat  rover fy  about  fquaring  the 
circle,  wa*  growu  fo  famous  for  it,  that  in  1647  be 
was  recommended  to  infiniOf  Charles  prince  of  Wales, 
afterward*  kiog  Charles  II.  in  that  kind  of  learning. 

His  care  in  the  discharge  of  this  office  gained  him  the 
cltcem  of  that  prince  in  a very  high  degree  ; and  tho* 
be  afterwards  withdrew  hi*  public  favour  to  Mr  Hob- 
bes oq  account  of  hia  writings,  yet  he  always  retained 
a fenfe  of  the  fervkes  be  had  done  him ; Ihowcd  him 
various  marks  of  his  favour  after  he  was  reflored  to  hia 
domiuiuoi ; and,  as  fbme  fay,  had  bis  picture  hanging 
in  hxs  clout.  This  year  alio  wa*  printed  in  Holland, 
by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbicrc,  a fecond  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  bis  book  De  Civet  to  which  are  pre 
faxed  two  .Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  the  one  by  Mr 
Gaflcndi,  the  other  by  father  Mcrfenne,  in  commen- 
dation of  it : and  in  1650  wa*  pubhihed  at  London  a 
fmall  treatiie  of  Mr  Hobbes’*,  iotitlcd.  Human  Nature  t 
and  another,  Dt  carport  politico,  ox  • “ Of  the  eletneot  * 
of  the  law.” 

All  this  time  Mr  Hobbes  had  been  digcfling  with 
great  care  aud  pains  bis  religious,  political,  and  moral 
principles,  into  a complete  iyltem,  which  he  called  the 
Leviathan,  aud  which  was  printed  in  Eogliih  at  Lon- 
don in  1650  and  1651,  After  the  publication  of  his 
Leviathan  be  returned  to  England,  and  palled  the  fum- 
roer  commonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  ol  Dcvooihirc’a 
(cat  in  Dcrbyfliire.  ar.d  fume  of  his  winter*  in  town, 
where  he  had  tor  bis  intimate  friend*  tome  of  the  gi  cat  ell 
men  of  the  age.  lu  1660,  upon  the  rclloraiion,  he 
quilled  the  country,  and  came  up  to  lamdcn,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  king  aflurancc  of  protection,  and 
had  an  annual  pcnfion  ot  L.  too  fettled  upon  him  out 
of  the  privy  pur fc.  Yet  this,  did  Dot  render  him  en- 

tirely fate  : tor,  in  1C66,  bis  Leviathan  and  hi*  irca- 
tife  Dt  C'rot  were  ecu  lured  by  parliament;  which 
alarmed  him  very  much,  a*  did  alfo  the  bringing  in  of 
a bill  into  the  houfc  of  commons  to  punith  atheifm  and 
profaneuef*.  When  this  iiorm  wa*  a little  blown  over, 
he  began  to  think  of  procuring  a beautiful  edition  of 
hi*  piece*  that  were  in  Latin  ; but  finding  this  im- 
practicable in  England,  he  cauied  it  to  be  undertaken 
abroad,  where  they  were  publilhcd  in  quarto  in  1 668* 
from  the  prcls  of  John  Bleau.  1 n 1 669,  he  was  vi- 
fited  by  Coimo  dc  Mcdicia,  then  prince,  afterwards 
duke  of  Tulcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  bis 
edcun  and  rcfpc&;  aud  having  received  his  picture, 
and  a complete  collection  of  his  writings,  cauied  them 
to  be  repoiited,  the  former  among  his  curiifitics,  the 
latter  in  his  noble  libraiy  at  Florence.  The  like  vijk* 
he  received  from  foreign  ambaffadors  and  other  itnngcrs 
of  diflin&ion ; who  were  curious  to  fee  a perfon  whofe 
Angular  opinions  and  numerous  writings  had  made  fo 
much  nolle  all-over  Europe.  In  1672,  he  wrote  hia 
own  life  in  Latin  verfc,  when,  as  he  oblerves,  he  liad 
completed  his  84th  year  : and,  in  1674,  he  publilhcd 
in  Englilh  verfc  four  books  of  Homer’s  Odyficy;  which 
was  fo  well  received,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  under- 
take the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  which  he  like  wife 
performed  aud  publilhcd,  in  >675.  About  this  time 
he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Dcrbylhire  : where,  however, 
he  did  aol  rco*ta  uu&ive,  aoiwuiuundiog  his  ad- 
vanced 
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Hobbes-  vnnced  age  ( but  published  from  time  to  time  feverxl 

—-y-  > pieces,  to  be  found  in  the  coile&ion  of  his  works.  He 
dkd  in  1679,  aged  9s. 

A#  to  his  chara&er  and  manners,  they  are  thns  de- 
feribed  by  Dr  White  Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Cavendish  family.  **  The  earl  of  Devonshire  (faya 
be)  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbes  in  his 
family,  as  his  old  tutor,  rather  than  as  his  friend  or 
confident.  He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  eafe  and 
plenty,  and  in  his  own  way,  without  making  ufe  of  him 
in  any  public,  or  fo  much  as  dome  ft  ic  affairs.  He 
would  often  esprefs  an  abhorrence  of  fame  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  policy  and  religion  ; and  both  he  and  his  lady 
would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his  name,  and 
fay,  • He  was  a humorift,  and  nobody  could  account 
for  him.’  There  is  a tradition  in  the  family,  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  Mr  Hobbes,  fomewhat  obfer- 
vtble.  Hts  profeffed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate 
the  morning  to  his  excrcife,  and  the  afternoon  to  his 
Studies.  A nd  therefore,  at  his  firll  riling,  he  walked 
out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach ; or  if  the 
weather  was  not  dry,  be  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors 
by  forae  excrcife  or  other,  to  be  in  a fweat : recom- 
mending that  pra&icc  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
man  had  more  raoifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by 
fuch  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  moisture  ex- 
pelled. After  this  he  took  a comfortable  break  faff  { 
and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the 
earl,  the  countefs,  and  the  children,  and. any  consider- 
able ft  rangers,  paying  fume  Short  add  refits  to  all  of 
them.  He  kept  thrfe  rounds  till  about  12  o’clock, 
when  he  had  a little  dinner  provided  for  hitn,  which 
be  cat  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.  Soon  af- 
ter dinner  he  retired  to  his  Study,  and  had  hi*  candle 
with  10  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him ; then  Shut- 
ting his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoking,  thinking,  and  wri- 
ting, for  feveral  hours.  He  retained  a friend  or  two  at 
court,  and  cfpcctally  the  lord  Arlington,  to  protcA 
bim  if  occafion  Should  require.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  ill  instruments  to  do  our- 
fdves  good  : * If  I were  call  (fays  he)  into  a deep  pit, 
and  the  devil  Should  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  1 would 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.’  After  the  rc- 
florat  ion,  he  warched  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf with  the  king  and  hi*  prime  ministers  | and  looked 
upon  his  penfion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earnell  of 
favour  and  protection,  than  upon  any  other  account. 
His  future  courfe  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  dan- 
ger. He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
houfe.  Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  his  lalt  Stage,  from  Cbatfworth  to 
Hardwick.  When  he  was  in  a very  weak  condition, 
he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a 
feather-bed  in  a coach,  though  be  furvived  the  journey 
but  a few  daya.  He  could  not  bear  any  difeourfe  of 
death,  and  Teemed  to  caff  off  ail  thoughts  of  it  : he 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winter  be- 
fore he  died,  he  made  a warm  coat,  which  be  faid  muff 
lalt  him  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  fuch  an- 
other. In  his  lad  lick  nets  his  frequent  queltiona  were, 
Whether  his  difeafe  was  curable?  and  when  intimations 
were  given,  that  he  might  have  eafe,  but  no  remedy, 
he  ufed  this  expieffion,  * I Shall  be  glad  to  find  a hole 
to  creep  out  of  the  world  at  1’  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  his  laff  (entitle  words ; and  his  lying  fome 
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days  following  to  * fiJent  Stupefaction,  did  Seem  owing  Hobbes, 
to  his  mind  more  than  to  bis  body.”  ^ jl^fc 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger  obferves,  thit  Hobbes's 
Style  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  wri-  * 
ter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  for  its  uncom- 
mon ftrength  aad  purity  fcarcely  equalled  in  the  fuc- 
ceedinsf  reign.  41  He  has  in  translation  (Says  he) 
done  Thucydides  as  much  juftice  as  he  has  done  injury 
to  Homer  \ but  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  bom  for 
much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  Steps  of  hia 
ptedeccffor*.  He  was  for  Striking  out  new  paths  im 
Science,  government,  and  religion}  and  for  removing 
the  land- marks  of  former  ages.  Hi#  ethica  have  a 
Strong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  his  politics 
to  deftroy  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
human  creature.  He  is  commonly  reprcl'tnted  as  a 
fccptic  in  religion,  aad  a dogmatist  in  philofophy  { but 
he  was  a dogmatist  in  both.  The  mam  principles  of 
his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan- 
gelical truths,  as  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  foua- 
ring  the  circle  are  in  mathematical  demonstration.  Hia 
book  on  human  nature  is  efieemed  the  belt  of  hia 
works.” 

HOB  RIM  A (Minderhout),  an  eminent  landfcnpe 
painter,  was  born  about  the  year  1611  at  Antwerp  j 
but  the  matter  from  whom  be  received  his  ioftruclioQ 
is  not  known.  He  Studied  entirely  after  nature. 

Sketching  every  feene  that  afforded  bnn  plea  hire,  and 
his  choice  was  exceedingly  pi&urcfquc.  His  ground# 
are  always  agreeably  broken,  and  he  waa»  particularly 
fond  of  defenbing  (lopes  diverfified  with  Ihrubs,  plants, 
or  trees,  which  conducted  the  eye  to  fome  building, 
ruin,  grove,  or  piece  of  water,  and  frequently  to  a de- 
licate remote  distance,  every  object  perfpedtively  con- 
tributing to  delude  our  obfeivation  to  that  point.  The 
figures  which  he  himfelf  defigued  are  but  indifferent, 
which  was  a defied  imputable  to  Claude  LoiVaine  aud 
Gafpar  Pouffin  as  well  as  to  Hobbima ; but  the  lat- 
ter, confcious  of  his  inability  in  that  refped,  admitted 
but  few  figures  into  his  dt Signs,  and  thofc  he  ufuaBy 
placed  fomewhat  removed  from  the  immediate  view  at 
a prudent  distance  from  the  front  line.  However, 
rooft  of  hia  pi&urcs  were  fupplied  with  figure*  by 
OSlade,  Teniers,  and  other  vcry.faraoua  mailers,  which 
muff  always  give  them  a great  additional  value.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  ioduflrioufiy  fought 
for. 

HOBBY,  the  name  of  a hawk  called  by  fome  an- 
thors  fulbulec.  See  Falco. 

It  is  a hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  fift  ; and  ia 
very  like  the  faker,  only  much  lefs.  It  makes  excel- 
lent (port  with  net  and  fpaniels ; for  when  the  birds 
fee  the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  thcmfclves  to 
the  wing,  but  lie  dofc  to  tbc  ground,  and  fo  are  ta- 
ken in  nets. 

Hobby  is  alfo  a name  formerly  given  to  Strong  ac- 
tive horfes  of  a middling  fixe  ; they  are  reported  to 
have  been  originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  vircre  much 
liked  and  ufed.  Nagt  anfwer  the  fame  defeription  aa 
to  fixe,  qualities,  and  employments. 

Hobgoblin  » a name  vulgarly  applied  to  fai- 
ries or  apparitions.  Skioner  calls  the  word  rolgotthu, 
and  derives  it  from  Robin  Goodfcllow,  Hob  being  the 
nick  name  of  Robin:  but  Wallis  and  Junius,  with 
greater*  probability,  derive  it  from  bopgoMiiUy 
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H->Mers  beeaufe  they  arc  fuppofed  to  hop  without  moving  both 
.jjJ.  their  feet. 

^ • HOBLERS,  or  Hobilers,  HoMarii , in  our  an- 

cient niftoms,  were  men  who,  by  their  tenure,  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a light  horfe  or  hobby,  for  the  cer- 
tifying any  invafion  towards  the  Tea- fide. — The  name 
was  alfo  ufed  for  certain  Irifh  knights,  who  ufed  to 
ferve  as  light  horfemen  upon  hobbies. 

HOB-NAIL,  a nail  with  a thick  ftrong  head,  ufed 
in  llioeing  a hobby  or  little  horfe. 

HOB  NOB,  or  Hab-nab,  a cant  word  formed  from 
hapathap%  and  denoting  an  event  which  happens  at 
random  or  by  mere  chance. 

HOBOO,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  Otahcite, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  the  South  Sra,  to 
their  fuperfine  cloth.  It  is  the  thinned  and  mod  fi- 
nifhed  preparation  of  the  aouta. 

HOBSHEEcoftrees,  a kind  of  Abyflinian  Haves 
very  frequent  in  the  empire  of  Hindodan.  They 
come  mollly  from  a province  fubjeft  to  the  Negus  of 
Ethiopia,  called  Innariah,  to  the  fouth  of  his  other 
dominions,  and  bordering  upon  Negroeland  in  Africa  j 
from  whence  they  are  fcle&rd,  and  a great  traffic 
made  of  them  over  all  Mogolidan  and  Pcrfia  j but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  that 
they  arc  brought.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fmooth  or  glofTy,  and  perfectly  black,  than  their  (kin  ; 
in  which  they  far  furpafs  the  negroes  on  the  coad  of 
Guinea  ; and,  generally  fpcaking,  have  not  any  thing 
of  their  thick  lips,  though  othenvife  as  woolly  haired 
a a they.  They  are  highly  valurd  for  their  cou*age,  fi- 
delity, and  fhrewdnefs  ; in  which  they  fo  far  excel,  as 
often  to  rife  to  pods  of  great  honour,  and  arc  made 
governors  of  places  under  the  title  Sultlert. 

HOBSONVchoice,  • vulgar  proverbial  rxpreffion, 
applied  to  that  kind  of  choice  in  which  there  is  no  al- 
ternative. ' It  isfaid  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
canicr  at  Cambridge,  who  let  out  hackney  horfes,  and 
obliged  each  cuftomer  to  lake  in  his  turn  that  horfe 
which  Rood  next  the  ttable  door. 

HOCUS-POCUS,  a cant  expreffion  with  which 
the  exhibitors  of  legerdemain  tricks  generally  preface 
their  feats.  They  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  that 
arch  legerdemain  tiick«of  the  Romifh  priefts  convert- 
ing the  facramcntal  bread  into  Deity  ; in  which  won- 
derful metamorphofis  the  words  hoc  tjl  corput  made  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  which  words 
may  be  confidered  as  the  probable  toot  of  our  modern 
hocut-poctu • 

HOD,  a fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  ufc  a- 
tnong  bricklayers. 

IlODEGOS,  a term  purely  Greek,  fignify- 

ing  guide.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  as  the  title  of  a 
book  compofcd  by  Anaftafius  the  Sinate,  towards  the 
clofc  of  the  fifth  century;  being  a method  of  depu- 
ting againft  the  heretics,  particularly  the  Accphali. 

Mr  Toland  has  alfo  publifhtd  a difTertation  under  the 
fame  title.  Its  fubjt:Ct  is  the  pillar  of  fire,  &c  which 
went  before  the  I fra  elites  as  a guide  iu  the  defart. 

' HODGE-PODGE.  See  Hotch-pot. 

HODMAN,  a cant  term  formerly  ufed  fora  young 
fchotar  admitted  from  Wcftrainftcr  fehool  to  be  ttudent 
is  Chrift  church  in  Oxford. 

HODY  (Humphry),  a learned  Englilh  divine,  was 
boiu  in  1 659.  At  21  yeawof  age,  he  publifticdEb ce- 


lebrated DifTertation  againlt  Ariftxus’s  hiftory  of  the  70  Hoc 
interpreters  ; which  was  received  with  great  applaufe  H 
by  all  the  learned,  I faac  Vofilus  excepted,  who  could 
not  bear  to  have  his  opinions  oppofed  by  fuch  a youth.  ,j 

Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  fubjeft  more  fully 
in  his  Dr  Bibhorum  Uxtilut  originalwut%  verfiondntt 
Grocii  if  Latina  vu/gata,  lihri  IV.  In  1689,  he 
wrote  the  Prolegomena  to  John  Melala’s  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford  5 and  the  year  after  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Dr  Stillingfleet  bilhop  of  Worcefter.  The 
deprivation  of  the  nonjuriitg  bifiiops  engaged  him  in 
a controverfy  with  Mr  Dodwcll  5 which  recommended 
him  to  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  to  whom,  and  his  fuc- 
cciTor  Dr  Tcnnifon,  he  was  domeRic  chaplain.  In 
1698  he  was  made  regius  profeflor  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1 704. 

On  uccafion  of  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation, 
be,  in  1701,  publiflied  A hiftory  of  Englilh  councils 
and  convocations,  and  of  the  clergy’s  fitting  in  pailia- 
mrnt,  See,  He  died  in  1706,  leaving  in  MS.  Am  ac- 
count of  thofc  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Italy 
on  the  taking  of  ConRantinople,  ficc.  which  wa*  pub- 
lilhed  in  1742  by  Dr  Jebb. 

HOE,  or  How,  a hufbandman’s  tool,  made  like  a 
cooper’s  adz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  gardens.,  fields.  See. 

This  inftrurarnt  is  of  great  ufc,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  employed  than  it  is  in  hacking  and  clearing  the 
fcveral  corners  and  patches  of  land  in  fpare  times  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  no  finall  advantage  to  it. 

HorffHoo  a large  kind  of  hoe  drawn  by  horfes,  and 
ufed  to  Rir  the  intervals  in  the  new  hufbjudry,  and 
clear  the  corn  from  weeds.  See  Agriculture. 

HOEING,  in  the  new  hufbaodry,  is  the  breaking  or 
dividing  the  foil  by  tillage  while  the  corn  or  other 
pi  Ant*  are  growing  thereon— It  differs  from  common 
tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before  the  corn 
or  plants  are  Town  or  planted)  in  the  time  of  per- 
forming it  ; and  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
crops  than  any  other  tillage  This  fort  of  tillage  is  per- 
formed various  ways,  and  by  means  of  difFercn:  in  ft  ru- 
men's, as  deferibed  under  the  article  Agriculture. 

HOEI-tch&ou,  the  moll  foutherucity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan  in  China,  and  one  of  the  riehcR  of 
the  empire.  The  people  are  economical* and  temperate, 
but  they  arc  arrive  and  enterprifing  in  tradf  : they  boait 
of  their  tea,  varnifh,  and  engravings,  which  are  indeed 
the  moft  eftccmcd  in  China.  It  has  dependent  upon 
it  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  ; the  mountains  which 
furround  this  canton  contain  gold,  filvcr,  and  copper 
mines. 

HOEMATOPUS,  in  ornithology ; a genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  grallx.  It  has  a long  com- 
prefled  bill,  with  the  end  cuncated  ; the  notlrils  arc 
linear,  and  the  feet  have  only  three  toes.  There  is  P*** 
but  one  fpecica,  the  oRralegus,  fca-pie,  or  oyfler-  cc:tx:tIV* 
catcher.  They  are  very  common  on  mo  ft  of  our 
coafts;  feeding  on  marine  infers  oyftcrs,  limpets,  fire. 

Their  hills,  which  arc  compreflcd  tideways,  and  end 
obiufcly,  are  very  fit  inftruments  to  infinuatc  between 
the  limpet  and  the  rock  to  which  thefe  fliells  adhere  ; 
which  they  do  with  great  dexterity  to  get  at  the  fifh. 

On  the  coal!  of  France,  where  the  tides  recede  fo  far 
as  to  leave  the  beds  of  oytters  bare,  thefe  birds  feed 
on  them,  forcing  the  fhellts  open  with  their  bills. 

They  keep  in  fununcr-time  in  pairs,  laying  their  eggs 
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Huffman  on  the  bare  ground : they  lay  four  ol  a whitilh-brown 
Hry  hue,  thinly  (potted  and  ftriped  with  black  ; and  when 
1-1  * any  one  approaches  their  young,  they  make  a loud 
and  (hi  ill  node.  In  winter  they  aflcmblc  in  vaft  flocks, 
and  are  very  wild.  The  head,  rack,  fcapulafs,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  of  this  bi'd,  are  of  a fine  black; 
in  fome  the  neck  is  maikid  with  white  ; the  wings 
du(ky,  with  a broad  tranfvcrfe  band  of  white  j the 
bill  three  inches  long,  and  of  a rich  orange  colour. 

HOFFMAN,  the  name  of  fevcral  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  ; of  w hom  Maui  ice  I IofTman,  and  John  Maurice 
Hoffman  lus  fon,  praffifed  at  Altorf.  Maurice  di^d 
in  1698,  leaving  behind  him  mauy  works;  and  was 
fuccecded  by  his  fon  John  Mauiicc,  who  wrote  as  well 
as  his  father,  and  died  in  1727,  highly  eftccmed  by 
the  faculty- — Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1660  The  prin- 
cipal known  circurnffantes  of  his  life  ate,  his  journey 
into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  became,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Paid  Hetman  and  Robert 
Boyle  ; never  taking  any  fees,  being  fupported  by  jus 
annual  ft:pcnd  ; his  curing  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Frederic  1.  king  of  Pruffia  of  inveterate  difeafes ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  his  acc mate. knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.  He  furvlved 
his  Koth  year ; and  his  works,  which  are  in  great 
therm,  were  printed  in  fix  volumes  folio  at  Geneva, 
in  1 740. 

HOFFMANISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denote 
thole  whoefpoufed  the  feutiinentsof  Daniel  Hoffmann, 
profeffbr  of  the  univerfity  of  Htlmftadt,  who,  from  the 
year  1598,  maintained,  that  philofophy  was  a mortal 
enemy  to  religion  ; and  that  what  was  true  in  philofo- 
. phy  was  falfe  in  theology.  Thcfc  abfurd  and  perni- 

cious tenets  occafioned  a warm  and  extenfive  c.<ntro- 
verfy  ; at  length  Hoffmann  was  comprllcd  by  Julius 
duke  of  Brunfwick  to  retract  his  inwflivci  againft 
philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  moil  open 
manner,  the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy 
with  true  and  genuine  theology. 

HOG,  in  zoology.  Sec  Sus. 

* Hog,  on  board  of  a fhtp,  is  a fort  of  flat  ferubbing 

broom,  formed  by  inclofing  a number  of  (hort  twigs 
of  birch  or  fuch  wood  betwetu  two  pieces  of  plank 
faflentd  together,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  ferving  to  (crape  the  filth  from  a (hip's 
bottom  under  water,  paiticularly  in  the  att  of  boot- 
topping. For  this  purpofe  they  fit  to  this  broom  a 
long  flaff  with  two  ropes  ; one  of  which  is  ufed  to 
thruft  the  hog  under  the  (hip's  bottom,  and  the  other 
to  guide  and  pull  it  up  again  clol't  to  the  planks.  This 
bufinefs  is  commonly  performed  in  the  (hip's  boat, 
which  i»  confined  as  clofc  as  poffible  to  the  vcffel’s  fide 
during  the  operation,  and  fhifted  from  one  part  of  the 
fide  to  another  till  the  whole  is  completed. 

Hou's  Dung  is  by  Mortimer  reckoned  one  of  the 
rich.ff  manures  we  arc  acquainted  with,  and  the  next 
in  value  to  (beep's  dung;  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other  dung  except 
this.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  difplcafcd  with 
it  on  account  of  its  breeding  weeds  ; but  this  is  only 
acculing  it  of  being  ‘too  rich,  for  any  dung  will  do 
this  when  laid  too  thick.  It  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  pafturd- grounds,  and  excels  all  other  kinds  of  dung 


for  trees.  The  farmers  who  ufe  this  dung  for  their  Hog, 
lands,  generally  take  care  to  fare  it,  by  well-paving  Hogirtfc. 
the  ft  yes  ; and  inertafe  the  quantity  by  throwing  in  * r 
bean-ftatks,  ftubblc,  and  many  other  thing*  of  alike 
nature;  and,  by  good  management  of  this  Lind,  many 
farmers  have  procured  50  or  60  loads  of  excellent 
manure  a year  out  of  a fmall  live.  The  very  bc/l  way 
of  ufing  this  dung  is  by  mixing  it  with  horfe-dung  ; 
and  for  this  rcafon  it  is  beft  to  have  the  ftt?c  near  the 
liable,  that  the  two  dean  lings  may  be  mixed  in  one 
heap,  and  ufed  together. 

They  have  in  many  parts  of  Staffcrdlhire  a poor, 
light,  Ih allow  land,  on  which  they  fow  a kind  of  white 
pea  : the  land  is  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any 
tiling  elfe  to  advantage  for  their  reaping  ; but,  when* 
the  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the 
quantity  of  pcafi*  will  fatten,  fuffrring  them  to  live  at 
large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night : in  confe- 
q uence  of  this,  the  land  will  produce  good  crops  of 
hay  for  fcveral  years  afterwards  ; or,  if  too  poor  for 
that,  it  will  at  word  raife  grafs  enough  to  make  it 
good  pmft uie-  ground. 

Hog’s  Lard.  See  Ax  unci  a. 

HOGARTH  (W  itliam),  ^ truly  great  and  origi- 
nal genius,  is  faid  by  Dr  Burn  t > have  been  the  de- 
fix  udant  of  a family  originally  from  Kirkby  Thore,  in 
Wcftsnoreltnd.  His  father,  who  had  been  a fchoolmafter 
in  the  fame  county,  went  early  to  London,  where  he  wa9 
employed  as  a corrector  of  the  prefs  ; and  appears  to 
have  been  a man  of  lome  learning,  a dielionary  in  La- 
tin and  Englilh,  which  he  competed  for  the  ufe  of 
fchuola,  bung  ftill  extiling  in  MS.  He  married  in 
London  ; and  kept  a fchool  in  Ship- Court,  in  the  Old- 
Bailey.  Our  hero  was  born  in  1607  or  1698,  in  the 
parilh  cf  St  Martin  Ludgate.  The  outfet  of  his  life, 
however,  was  unpromifing.  **  He  wa3  bound,"  fay* 

Mr  Walpole,  u to  a mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate.'* 

Hogarth  probably  chofc  this  occupation,  as  it  requi- 
red fome  Ikill  iu  drawing;  to  which  his  genius  was  par- 
ticularly turned,  and  which  he  contrived  afliduoufly  to 
cultivate.  His  mailer,  it  finer  appears,  was  Ml  Ellis 
Gamble,  a filvcrftniih  of  eminence,  who  refuted  in  Cran- 
botiro.ftrecr,  Leicefter- fields.  In  this  profiffinn  it  ix 
not  unufual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  fingle  branch  of 
engraving  arms  and  cyphers  oc  every  fpecies  of  metal ; 
and  in  that  particular  department  of  the  bulincfs  young 
Hogarth  was  placed  ; “ but,  before  his  time  was  ex- 
“ pired,  he  fell  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  that  it  di- 
11  refted  him  to  painting."  During  his  apprentice- 
(hip,  he  fet  out  one  Sunday,  with  two  or  thrie  com- 
panions*, on  an  cxcutfion  to  Highgate.  The  weather 
being  hot)  thty  went  into  a public- houfe,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a quarrel  arofe  between  fome 
perfons,  in  the  fame  room.  One  of  the  difputants  ftruck 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a quart  pot,  and  cut  him 
very  much.  The  blood  running  down  the  man's  face, 
together  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  dif- 
torted  his  features  into  a moft  hideous  grin,  prefented 
Hogarth,  who  (bowed  btmfclf  thus  early  " apprifed 
of  the  mode  Nature  had  intended  lie  (hould  purfue," 
with  too  laughable  a fubjeft  to  be  overlooked.  He 
drew  out  his  pencil,  and  produced  on  the  fpot  one  of 
the  moft  ludicrous  figures  that  ever  was  feen.  What 
rendered  this  piece  the  mote  valuable  was,  that  it  ex- 
hibits: d- 
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H-trarth.  hibited  an  exa&  Ukenefs  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait 
— — v— — of  hi*  antag»oift,  and  the  figure*  in  caricature  of  the 
principal  perfons  gathered  round  him. 

Ho  a’  loot;  he  continued  in  obfeurity  we  cannot  ex- 
actly learn  j but  the  firft  piece  in  which  he  diftinguifhed 
himfclf  as  a painter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a repre- 
fentation  of  Wanftcad  Affcmbly.  The  figures  in  it, 
we  arc  told,  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and  without 
any  circumftauces  of  burlcfque.  The  faces  were  faid 
to  be  extremely  like,  and  the  colouring  rather  better 
than  in  feme  of  his  late  and  more  highly  finifhed  per- 
formances. From  the  date  of  the  earlieft  plate  that 
can  be  afeertained  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  he  began  bufinefs  on  his  own  *c- 
count  at  lead  as  early  as  1720. 

Hib  firft  employment  feems  to  have  been  thfc  engra- 
ving of  arms  and  (hop  bills.  The  next  was  to  defign 
and  furniftr  plates  for  bookfeHers.  Mr  Bowles,  at  the 
Black  Horfc  in  Coinhill,  was  one  of  his  earlieft  pa- 
trons, whofe  prices  were  very  low.  His  next  friend 
in  that  line  was  Mr  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
’ fomewhat  better  for  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

There  are  ftill  many  family  piAurcs  by  Hogarth 
exifting,  in  the  ftyle  qf  ferioua  conversion  pieces. 
What  the  price*  of  his  portrait*  were,  Mr  Nichols 
drove  in  vain  to  difeover  \ but  he  fufpcAs  they  were 
originally  very  low,  as  the  people  who  arc  beft  ac- 
quainted with  them  choofe  to  be  filent  on  that  fubjeA. 

It  happened,  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth’s  life,  that 
a nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed 
came  to  fit  to  him  for  his  pifiure.  It  was  executed 
with  a (kill  that  did  honour  to  the  artift’s  abilities  ; 
but  the  like  nets  was  rigidly  obferved,  without  even  the 
necefTary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The 
peer,  dilgufted  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  felf,  ne- 
ver once  thought  of  paying  for  a refleAor  that  would 
only  infult  him  with  his  deformities.  Some  time  was 
fuffered  to  elapfe  before  the  artift  applied  for  his  mo- 
ney | but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
him  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a banker)  for  payment, 
without  fuccefs.  The  painter,  however,  at  laft  hit 
upon  an  expedient,  which  he  knew  rauft  alarm  the 
nobleman’s  pride,  and  by  that  means  anfwer  his  pur- 
pnfe.  It  was  couched  in  the  following  card  : ••  Mr 
llogarth’s  dutiful  refpeAs  to  lord  — ; finding  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  piAure  which  was  drawn 
for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr  H.'a  neccflity  for  the 
money  : if,  therefore,  his  lordlhip  does  not  fend  for 
it  in  three  days,  it  will  be  difpofed  of,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a tail,  and  fome  other  little  appendages,  to 
Mr  Hare,  the  famous  wild-bead  man  ; Mr  H.  having 
given  that  gentleman  a conditional  promife  of  it  for  an 
exhibition-piAure  on  his  lordftiip’s  refufaL”  This 
intimation  had  tbe  defircd  effect.  The  piAure  was 
fient  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artift  " in- 
dulged his  fpirit  of  ridicule  in  personalities,  it  never 
proceeded  beyond  (ketches  and  drawings  and  won- 
ders **  that  he  never,  without  intentionr  delivered  the 
very  features  of  any  identical  perfon.*^  Mr  Nichols  af- 
fures  us,  from  unqucdionable  authority,  that  almoft  all 
tbe  perfonige*  who  attend  the  levee  of  the  Rake  were 
undoubted  portraits ; and  that  in  41  Southwark  Fair,** 
and  the  “ Modenj  Midnight  Convcriation,”  as  many 


more  were  difcoverable.  While  Hogarth  was  painting  H«g«rtfc. 
the  **  Rake’s  Progrcfs,"  he  had  a fn turner  refidence  v “ 4 
at  Iflcworth  ; and  m ver  failed  to  queftion  the  compa- 
ny who  came  to  fee  thefe  piAotcs,  if  they  knew  for 
whom  one  or  another  figure  was  defigned.  When  they 
gueffod  wrong,  he  fet  them  right. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  has  an  original  fcenc  in  the 
“ Beggar’s  Opera,”  painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that 
in  which  Lucy  and  Polly  are  on  their  knees,  before 
their  rcfpeAive  fathers,  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  the 
hero  of  thc^riece.  All  the  figures  are  either  known 
or  fuppofed  to  be  portraits.  If  we  are  not  mifinformed, 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robin  Ion  (perhaps  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Long  Sir  Thomas)  is  (landing  in  one 
of  the  Gdc-boxcs.  Machcath,  unlike  hi*  fpruce  repre- 
fentative  on  oar  prefent  ftage,  is  a douching  bully  j 
and  Polly  appear*  happily  difeocumbered  of  fuch  m 
hoop  at  the  daughter  of  Peachum  within  our  younger 
memories  has  worn.  Mr  Walpole  has  a piAure  of  a 
feene  in  the  lame  piece,  where  Machcath  is  going  to 
execution.  In  this  alfo  the  likencffe*  of  Walker  and 
Mils  Fenton,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Bolton  (the  firft 
and  original  Machcath  and  Polly)  are  preferred.  Ia 
the  year  1726,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  tha 
rabbit- breeder  of  Godaiming,  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, a few  of  our  principal  furgeons  iubferibed 
their  guinea  a- piece  to  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving 
from  a ludicrous  (ketch  he  had  made  on  that  very  po- 
pular fubjtA.  This  plate,  amongft  other  portraits, 
contains  that  of  the  St  Andrl,  then  anatomift  to  the 
royal  houfehold,  and  in  high  credit  as  a furgeon.  In 
1727,  Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris,  an  upholder- 
er,  to  fumifti  him  with  a defign  on  canvas  repre- 
fenting  the  element  of  earth,  as  a pattern  for  tape-  * 
ftry.  The  work  not  being  performed  to  the  fatisfae- 
tion  of  Morris,  he  refuted  to  pay  for  it ; and  our  ar- 
tift, by  a fuit  at  law,  recovered  the  money. 

In  1730,  Mr  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  by  w'hom  he  had  no  child* 

This  pnion,  indeed,  was  a ftolcn  one,  and  confequcnt- 
ly  without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who,  confi- 
dcring  the  youth  of  his  daughter,  then  barely  18,  and 
the  (lender  finances  of  her  hu(band,  as  yet  an  obfeure 
artift,  was  not  eafily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  he  b.^an  his  **  Harlot’* 
Progrcfs”  (the  coffin  in  the  laft  place  is  inscribed  Sept. 

2.  1 73 1 ) j and  was  advifed  by  lady  Thornhill  to  have 
fome  of  the  feenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs  Ho- 
garth undertook  to  convey  feveral  of  them  into  hi* 
dining-room.  When  he  arofe,  he  inquired  from 
whence  they  came  ; and  being  told  by  whom  they 
were  introduced,  he  cried  out,  “ Very  well } the  man 
who  can  furnifti  reprefentations  like  thefe  can  alfo 
maintain  a wife  without  a portion."  He  defigned  thi* 
remark  as  an  excufe  for  keeping  his  purfe-ftrings  clofe  j 
but,  foon  after,  became  both  reconciled  and  generous 
to  the  young  people.  An  allegorical  deling  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  is  at  tbe  houfe  of  the  late  Mr  Hug- 
gins, at  Headly  Park,  Hants.  The  fubjeA  of  it  i* 
the  (lory  of  Zcphyrus  and  Flora  ; and  the  figure  of 
a fatyr  and  fome  others  were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  1732,  Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr  Pope,  ia 
a plate  called  41  The  Man  of  Tafte  1”  containing  a 

view 
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tfogvth.  of  the  Gate  of  Burlingtos-houfc,  with  Pope 
y—  whitewafhing  it  and  bcfpattcring  the  duke  of  Chandos’s 
coach.  This  plate  was  intended  as  a fame  on  the 
tranflator  of  Homer,  Mr  Kent  the  architect,  and  the 
earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth  that 
he  cfcapcd  the  lafh  of  the  former.  Either  Hogarth’s 
obfeunty  at  that  time  was  his  prote&ion,  or  the  bard 
wi*  too  prudent  to  exafperate  a painter  who  had  already 
given  fuch  proof  of  his  abilities  for  fstire. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  l logarth  had  fummer  lodg- 
ings at  South- Lambeth  ; and  being  intimate  with  Mr 
Tycra,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Spring 
Gardens  at  Vauxhall,  by  the  hint  ol  embellishing  them 
with  paintings,  fome  of  which  were  the  fuggeftiooa 
of  his  own  truly  comic  pencil.  For  his  afiiftance, 
Mr  Tyres  gratefully  presented  him  with  a gold  ticket 
of  ad  million  for  himfelf  and  his  friends. 

1 In  1733*  hit  genius  became  confpicuoufiy  known. 

The  third  feene  of  bis  14  Hsrlot’s  Progrefs”  introdu- 
ced him  to  the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a board  of 
tfeafury  which  was  held  a day  or  two  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  print,  a copy  of  it  *a$  lhown  by  one 
of  the  lords,  as  containing,  among  other  excellencies, 
a linking  tikenefs  of  Sir  John  Goofon.  It  gave  uni- 
vgcrfal  (atiafafiioa  : from  the  treafury  each  lord  repaired 
to  the  print-lhop  for  a copy  of  it,  and  Hogarth  rufe 
completely  into  fame. 

The  ingenious  Abbe  Du  Bos  has  often  complained 
that  no  hi  dory  painter  of  his  time  went  through  a fe- 
ries  of  actions,  and  thua,  like  an  hiftorian,  painted  the 
fpcccffive  fortune  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  What  Du  Bos  wifhed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth 
performed.  He  lanchcs  out  his  young  adventurer 
a ftmple  git  l upon  the  town,  and  conducts  her  through 
ail  the  vicifQtudca  of  wretchedncGi  to  a premature 
death.  This  was  painting  to  the  underilanding  and 
to  the  heart ; none  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil 
fubfenrient  to  the  purposes  of  morality  and  inll ruc- 
tion : a book  like  this  is  titled  to  every  foil  and  every 
obferver  j and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the 
fucccfs  of  Hogarth  confined  to  his  perfona.  One  of 
bis  excellencies  confided  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
furniture  of  his  pieces ; for  as,  in  fublimc  and  hiftori- 
cal  icprefcntations,  the  fewer  trivial  circumUances  ate 
permitted  to  divide  the  fpctlator’s  attention  from  the 
principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force ; fo,  in 
femes  copied  from  familiar  life,  a proper  variety  of 
little  domcftic  images  contributes  to  throw  a degree  of 
verifimilitude  on  the  whole.  “ The  Rake's  levec- 
room,”  fays  Mr  Walpole,  44  the  nobleman’s  dining- 
room, the  apartments  of  the  hutband  and  wife  in 
Marriage  i la  Mode,  the  alderman’s  parlour,  the  bed- 
chamber, and  many  others,  are  the  hiilory  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age." 

1 745*  Hogarth  fold  about  20  of  his  capital  pic- 
tures by  aufiion  ; and  in  th#fame  year  acquired  addi- 
tional reputation  by  the  fix  prints  of  44  Marriage  a la 
Mode,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of 
* novel  called  44  The  Marriage  Adi,”  by  Dr  Shcb* 
bcarc,  and  of  44  The  Clandcftine  Marriage.” 

Soon  after  tbe  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapclle,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  was  taken  into  cullody  at  Calais 
Xfhile  he  was  drawing  the  gate  of  that  town  ;xa  cir- 
Ounftance  which  be  has  recorded  in  his  picture,  inti- 
4cd»  ” Q Iks  Kwift  Bi«f  of  Old  England  I’*  pub- 


lished March  16.  1749-  He  was  a&ually  carried  be-  H-yvitJ* 
fore  the  governor  as  a fpy,  and  after  a very  drift  exa-  ~ - 

mtnation  committed  a prifoner  to  Granfire,  his  land- 
lord, on  his  promifing  that  Hogarth  (hould  not  go  out 
of  his  houfc  till  he  was  to  embark  for  England. 

In  1753,  he  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  charaftcr 
of  an  author,  and  publilhed  a quarto  volume,  intitled, 

44  The  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a view  of 
fixing  the  fluftuating  ideas  of  tafle.”  In  this  per- 
formance he  (hows,  by  a variety  of  examples,  that  a 
curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round  (Welling 
figures  are  mod  pleallng  to  the  eye  j and  the  truth  of 
his  opinion  has  been  countenanced  by  fubfequent  wri- 
ters 00  the  fubjeft.  In  this  work,  tbe  leading  idea  of 
which  was  hicroglyphically  thrown  out  in  a fronti  (piece 
to  his  works  in  1745*  he  acknowledges  hrmfelf  indebt- 
ed to  his  friends  for  affiftancc,  and  particularly  to  one 
gentleman  for  hi*  corrections  and  amendments  of  at 
lead  a third  part  of  the  wording.  This  friend  was  Dr 
Benjamin  Hoadlcy  the  phyfician,  who  carried  on  the 
work  to  aboot  the  third  part,  Chap.  IX.  and  then, 
through  indifpofition,  declined  the  friendly  office  with 
regret.  Mr  Hogarth  applied  to  his  neighbour  Mr 
Ralph  ; but  it  was  impoffiblc  for  two  fuch  perfons  to 
agree,  both  alike  vain  and  pofitivc.  He  proceeded  no 
farther  than  about  a fhcet,  and  they  then  parted, 
friends,  and  ft  era  to  have  continued  fuch.  The  kind 
office  of  finifbing  the  work,  and  fuperiatending  the 
publication,  was  ladly  taken  up  by  Dr  More]!,  who 
went  through  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  pre- 
face was  in  like  manner  correfted  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Townley.  The  family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced  when  the 
lad  fhcet  of  the  44  Analyfis”  was  printed  off ; as  the 
frequent  difputes  he  bad  with  his  coadjutors,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  work,  did  not  much  harmonize  his 
difpufition.  This  work  was  Iran flatcd  into  German 
by  Mr  Mylina,  when  in  England,  under  the  author’* 
inflection  ; and  the  tranHation  was  printed  in  London, 
price  6vc  dollars.  A new  and  correct  edition  was  in 
1754  propofrd  for  publication  at  Berlin,  by  Oil.  Fr. 

Vok,  with  tn  explanation  of  Mr  Hogarth’s  fatirical 
prints,  trail  Hated  from  the  French  j and  an  Italian 
translation  was  publilhed  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  rood  peo- 
ple who  attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of 
liberal  education. — He  arfccVd  to  defpife  every  kind, 
of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  poflrfs.  Having  efta- 
blifhed  his  fame  with  little  or  no  obligation  to  litera- 
ture, he  either  conceived  it  to  be  oecdlefs,  or  decried 
it  bccaufe  it  lay  out  of  hia  reach.  His  fentimenta,  in 
fhoit,  refcmbled  thofc  of  Jack  Cade,  who  pronounced 
fcntence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham  hccauie  be  could 
write  and  read.  Till,  in  evil  hour,  this  celebrated  ar- 
titt  commended  author,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  the. 
friends  already  mentioned  to  correal  bis  44  Analyfis  of 
Beauty,”  he  did  not  feem  to  have  difeovered  that  even 
fpclling  was  a nrcctfary  qualification  ; and  yet  he  had 
ventured  to  ridicule  the  late  Mr  Rich's  deficiency  as 
to  this  particular,  in  a note  which  lies  before  the  Rake 
whofe  play  is  refufed  while  he  remains  in  confinement 
for  debt.  Previous  to  the  time  of  which  wc  arc  now 
f peaking,  one  of  our  art  i ft’s  common  topics  of  decla- 
mat  ion  was  the  ufelcffnefs  of  books  to  a man  of  his, 
profeffion.  In  44  Bcer-ftrcet,”  among  other  volumes, 
configned  by  him  to  the  pailry-oook,  wc  find  Turn- 
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• bull  14  on  Ancient  Painting  ;**  a treat ife  which  Ho- 
garth fhould  have  been  able  to  underftand  before  he 
ventured  to  condemn.  Garrick  himfclf,  however,  was 
not  more  duftile  to  flattery.  A word  in  praife  of 
41  Sigifmunda,"  his  favourite  work,  might  have  com- 
manded a proof  print,  or  forced  an  original  {ketch  out 
of  our  artift’s  hands.  The  following  authenticated 
dory  of  our  artift  will  alfo  ferve  to  ffiow  how  much 
more  cafy  it  is  to  detect  ill  placed  or  hyperbolical  adu- 
lation rcfpc&ing  others  than  when  applied  to  our- 
fclves.  Hogarth  being  at  dinner  with  the  great  Che- 
felden  and  fomc  other  company,  was  told  that  Mr 
John  Freke,  furgeon  of  St  Battholomcw’s-holpital,  a 
few  evenings  before,  at  Dick's  Coffee- houfe,  had  af* 
ferted  that  Greene  was  as  eminent  in  composition  as 
Handel.  44  That  fellow  Freke,"  replied  Hogarth,  44  is 
always  {hooting  his  bolt  abfurdly  one  way  or  another ! 
Handle  is  a giant  in  mufic  ; Greene  only  a light  Flo- 
rimcl  kind  of  a compofcr." — “ Aye,"  fays  our  artiiVs 
informant;  44  but  at  the  fau?e  time  Mr  Freke  declared 
you  were  as  good  a portrait-painter  as  Vandyck." — 
44  There  he  was  in  the  right,"  adds  Hogarth;  44  and  fo 
by  G — I am,  give  me  my  time,  and  let  me  choofc  :ny 
fubjed  !" 

A fpecimcn  of  Hogarth's  propenfity  to  merriment, 
on  the  jnoft  trivial  occafions,  is  obfervaldc  in  one  of 
his  cards  requeuing  the  company  of  Dr  Arnold  King 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Mitre.  Within  a circle,  to 
which  a knife  and  fork  aie  the  fupporters,  the  written 
part  is  contained.  In  the  centre  is  drawn  a pye,  with 
a mitre  on  the  top  of  it  ; add  ihe  invitation  of  our 
arliil  concludes  with  the  following  fport  on  the  Greek 
letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi.  The  reft  of  the  infeription 
is  not  very  accurately  fpclt.  A quibble  by  Hogarth 
is  furdy  as  refpcCtable  as  a conundrum  by  .Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring- GardenB, 
a very  pleafing  fmall  picture  by  Hogarth  made  its  fiift 
appearance.  It  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Charlc- 
mont,  in  wbofc  collection  it  remains,  and  was  inti- 
tlcd  " Picquet,  or  Virtue  in  Danger  and  (hows  us  a 
young  lady  who  -during  a teU-atete  had  juft  loft  all 
her  money  to  a handfomc  officer  of  her  own  age.  He 
is  rcprcfcnted  in  the  ad  of  returning  her  a handful  of 
bank  bills,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a 
loiter  acquifltion  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the 
chimney-piece  a watch  cafe  and  a figure  of  Time  over 

* it,  with  this  motto — NUNC-  Hogarth  has  caught 
his  heroine  during  this  moment  of  hesitation,  this 
Ilruggle  with  hcrfclf,  and  lias  marked  her  feelings  with 
uncommon  fuccefs. 

In  the  44  Mifer’s  Feaft,"  Mr  Hogarth  thought  pro- 
per to  pillory  Sir  Ifaac  Shard,  a gentleman  proverbi- 
ally avaricious.  Hearing  this,  the  fon  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
the  late  Ifaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Efq;  a young  man  of 
fpirit,  juft  returned  from  his  travels,  called  at  the 
painter's  to  fee  the  pi&urc  ; and,  among  the  reft,  afle- 
mg  the  Cicerone  44  whether  that  odd  figure  was  in- 
tended for  any  particular  perfon  on  his  replying 
44  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  Sir  llaac 
Shard,"  he  immediately  drew  his  fivord  and  flafhed  the 
canvas.  Hogarth  appeared  inftantly  in  great  wrath  : 
to  whom  Mr  Shard  calmly  jullificd  what  he  had  done, 
faying  44  that  this  was  a very  unwarrantable  licence  ; 
that  he  was  the  injured  party's  fon,  and  that  he  was 
ready  tn  defend  any  fuit  at  law  which,  however,  was 
Sever  in  diluted. 

N°  1 56. 


About  1757,  his  broi  er-in- aw,  Mr  Thornhill,  re* 
figned  the  place  of  king's  ferjeant-painter  in  favour  of 
Mr  Hogarth. 

The  laft  remarkable  circumftance  of  his  life  was  hit 
contcft  with  Mr  Churchill.  It  is  faid  that  both  met 
at  Wcftminfter-hall ; Hogarth  to  take  by  his  eye  a ri- 
diculous likenefs  of  the  poet,  and  Churchill  to  fumifti 
a description  of  the  painter.  But  Hogarth’s  print  of 
the  poet  was  not  much  efteemed,  and  the  poet's  letter 
to  him  was  but  little  admired.  Some  pretend,  indeed, 
to  fay  that  ic  broke  the  painter's  heart  j hut  this  we 
can  from  good  authority  fay  is  net  true*  Indeed  the 
report  falls  of  itfclf ; for  wc  may  as  well  fay,  that 
Hogarth's  pencil  was  as  efficacious  as  the  poet's  pen, 
fince  neither  long  furvived  the  conteft. 

It  may  be  truly  obferved  of  Hogarth,  that  all  hi» 
powers  of  delighting  were  reftrained  to  his  pencil. 
Haring  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none 
of  his  ffiarp  corner*  had  been  rubbed  off,  fo  that  he 
Continued  to  the  laft  a gvofb  uncultivated  man.  The 
flightett  contradiction  tranfpjrted  him  into  rage.  To 
fomr  confidence  in  himfclf  he  was  certainly  intitled  : 
for,  as  a comic  painter,  he  could  have  claimed  no  ho- 
nour that  would  nnt  mod  readily  have  been  allowed 
him  ; but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and’ variable  in 
hi>  political  conduit  and  attachments.  He  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  beheld  the  riling  eminence  and  popularity  of 
Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds  with  a degree  of  envy  ; and,  if 
we  are  not  mifmformcd,  frequently  fpoke  with  afperi- 
ty  both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Juftice,  how- 
ever, obliges  us  to  add,  that  our  artift  was  liberal, 
ho fp liable,  and  the  mod  punctual  of  paymafters  ; fo 
that,  in  fpite  of  the  emoluments  his  works  had  procu- 
red to  him,  he  left  but  an  inconfidcrablc  fortune  to  hia 
widow.  Hi*  plates  indeed  arc  fuch  refourees  to  her  as 
may  nor  fpecdily  be  exhaufted.  Some  of  his  domcftics  had 
lived  nuny  years  in  his  fervice  ; a circumilancc  that  al- 
ways reflects  credit  on  a mafter.  Of  moll  of  thefe  he 
paiuted  ftrong  likcnefics  on  a canvas  Mill  in  Mrs  Ho- 
garth’s pofTdfi'in. 

Of  Hogarih’s  letter  plates  many  were  deftroyed. 
When  he  wanted  a piece  of  copper  on  a fudden,  he 
would  take  any  from  which  he  had  already  worked  off 
fuch  a number  of  impreffions  as  he  f jppofed  he  {hould 
fell.  He  then  fentit  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  other- 
wife  altered  to  his  prefent  ptirpofe.  The  plates  which 
remained  in  his  poiTeffion  werefeeured  to  Mrs  Hogarth 
by  his  will  dated,  Aug.  12.  1764,  chargeable  with 
an  annuity  of  L.  Ho  to  his  filler  Anne,  who  funrived 
him.  When,  on  the  death  of  his  other  filler,  Ihe  left 
off  the  bufmefs  in  which  (he  was  engaged,  he  kindly 
look  her  home,  and  generoufly  fnpportcd  her,  making 
her  at  the  fame  time,  ufeful  in  the  dilpofal  of  his 
print*.  Want  of  temlcmefs  and  liberality  to  hia  rela- 
tions was  not  among  the  failings  of  Hogarth. 

The  following  character  of  Hogarth  as  an  artift  is 
given  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  Effity  on  Prints . 44  The 

woiks  of  this  mafter  abound  in  true  humour  ; and  fa- 
tire,  which  is  generally  well  directed  : they  arc  admi- 
rable moral  It  Hons,  and  a fund  of  entertainment  fuited 
to  every  taftc  ; a cifciftnllance  which  fliows  them  to 
be  juft  copies  of  nature.  We  may  conlider  them  too 
as  valuable  repofitories  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
drefics  of  the  prefent  age.  What  a fund  of  entertain- 
ment would  a collection  of  this  kind  afford,  drawn 
from  every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain  \ — How 


Hogarth. 
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Hogwth.  far  the  wotk*  of  Hogatth  will  bear  a critical  examina- 
/«*,  may  be  the  fuhjtd  of  a little  more  enquiry. 

“In  dtfgn%  Hogaith  was  ft  Mom  at  a lofs.  His 
invention  was  fertile,  and  his  judgment  accurate.  An 
improper  incident  is  rarely  introduced,  a proper  one 
rarely  omitted.  No  one  could  tell  a (lory  better,  or 
make  it  in  all  it3  circumftanccs  more  intelligible.  His 
genius,  however,  it  mud  be  owned,  wasfuited  only  to 
Irto  or  fam'diar  fubje&s  ; it  never  foared  above  common 
life  : to  fubjc&s  naturally  fublime,  or  which  from  an- 
tiquity or  other  accidents  borrowed  dignity,  he  could 
not  rife.  In  companion  we  fee  little  in  him  to  admire. 
In  many  of  his  prints  the  deficiency  is  fo  great  as  plainly 
to  imply  a want  of  alt  principle;  which  makes  us  ready 
to  believe,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a beautiful 
group,  it  is  the  effect  of  chance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
works,  the  Idle  Prentice,  we  feldora  fee  a crowd  more 
beautifully  managed  than  in  the  lad  print.  If  the 
fheriiF's  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a line,  and  had 
been  brought  a little  lower  in  the  pifturc,  fo  as  to 
have  formed  a pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  compofition 
had  been  unexceptionable;  and  yet  the  fuft  print  of 
this  work  is  fuch  a driking  in  dance  of  difagrecablc 
compofition,  that  it  is  amazing  how  an  artid  who  had 
any  idea  of  beautiful  forms  could  fuffer  fo  unmaftcrly 
a performance  to  leave  hi*  hands.  Of  the  di/Irihution  of 
fight  Hogarth  liad  as  little  knowledge  as  of  composition. 
In  fome  of  his  pieces  we  fee  a good  ctic&,  as  in  the 
Execution  juft  mentioned  ; in  which,  if  the  figure*  at 
the  right  and  left  corners  had  been  kept  down  a little, 
the  light  would  have  been  beautifully  diftributed  on 
the  fore  ground,  and  a fine  fccondary  light  fpread  over 
pait  of  the  crowd.  But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  fo 
obvious  a deficiency  in  point  of  cffetl  in  mod  of  his 
prints,  that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  no  principles. 
Neither  was  Hogarth  a maftcr  in  drawing.  Of  the 
mu  Teles  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hands  he  had 
perfect  knowledge  ; but  his  trunks  arc  often  badly 
moulded,  and  his  limbs  ill  fet  on  : yet  his  figures,  up- 
on the  whole,  arc  infpired  with  fo  much  life  and  mean- 
ing, that  the  eye  is  kept  in  £ood-humour  in  fpite  of 
its  inclination  to  find  fault.  The  author  of  the  Ana- 
Jyfis  of  Beauty,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  have 
given  us  more  inftances  of  grace  than  wc  find  in  the 
works  of  Hogarth  ; which  (hows  ftrongly  that  theory 
and  pra&icr  are  not  always  united.  Many  opportuni- 
ties his  fubjcCts  naturally  afford  of  introducing  graceful 
attitudes,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  examples  of  them. 
With  inftances  of  pi&urefque  grace  his  woiks  abound. 
Of  his  exprtjfiem,  in  which  the  force  of  his  genius  lay,  we 
cannot  (peak  in  terms  too  high.  In  every  mode  of  it 
he  was  truly  excellent.  The  paflions  he  thoroughly 
understood,  and  all  the  effe&s  which  they  produce  in 
every  pa  it  of  the  human  frame.  He  had  the  happy 
art  alfo  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  fame  prcciiion 
with  which  he  conceived  them.  He  was  excellent  too 
in  exprefling  any  humorous  oddity  which  we  often 
fee  ftamped  upon  the  human  face.  All  his  heads  are 
call  in  the  very  mould  of  nature.  Hence  that  endlefs 
variety  which  is  difplaycd  thro*  his  works  ; and  hence 
it  is  that  the  difference  arifes  between  h'u  heads  and  the 
affected  caricr^urasof  tbofe  matters  who  have  fometimes 
am u fed  them! lives  with  patching  together  an  affemblage 
of  features  from  their  own  ideas.  Such  arc  Spaniokt’t; 
which,  though  admirably  executed,  appear  plainly  to 
Vox..  VIII.  Part  If. 
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have  qo  archetypes  in  nature.  Hogarth’s,  on  the  other  Hogflio^ 
hand,  arc  collections  of  natural  curioiilies.  The  Oxford - ^ ^ ^ 
head /,  the  Phyficianftarnuy  and  fume  of  his  other  pie-  ^*f 

cm,  are  exprd&ly  of  this  humoroas  kind.  They  are  4 

truly  comic,  though  ill-natured  effufions  of  miith  : 
more  entertaining  than  Spaniolct’s,  as  they  are  pure 
nature  ; but  lefs  innocent,  as  they  contain  ill-directed 
ridicule. — But  the  fpecies  of  expreffion  in  which  this 
mailer  perhaps  moft  excels,  is  that  happy  art  of  catching 
thofe  peculiarities  of  art  and  gefture  which  the  ridicu- 
lous part  of  every  profcffiou  central,  and  which  for 
that  reafon  become  charattcrillic  of  the  whole.  His 
councilors,  his  undertakers,  his  lawyers,  his  ufnrers, 
are  all  confpicuous  at  fight.  In  a word,  almoft  every 
profeffion  may  fee  in  his  works  that  particular  fpecics 
of  affectation  which  they  fhould  moll  endeavour  to 
avoid.  The  execution  of  this  mailer  is  well  fuited  to 
his  fubjefls  and  manner  of  treating  them.  He  etches 
with  great  fpirit,  and  never  gives  one  unncccffary 
ftroke.” 

HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a meafure  of  capa- 
city containing  63  gallons. 

IIOGUE,  a town  and  cape  on  the  north- weft  point 
of  Normandy  in  France  ; near  which  admiral  Kook 
burnt  the  French  admiral’s  (hip  called  the  Rtfing  Sun , 
with  1 2 more  large  men  of  war,  the  day  after  the  victory 
obtained  by  admiral  Rufiell  nearCherburg  in  May  1692. 

W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

HOIST,  In  fca -language,  denotes  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  a flag  or  eoftgn,  as  oppofed  to  the  fly, 
which  fignifies  its  breadth  from  the  ftaff  to  the  outer 
«dce. 

HOISTING  fignifies  the  operation  of  drawing  up 
any  body  by  the  afiiltance  of  one  or  more  tackles. 


Holding  is  never  applied  to  the  a£t  of  pulling  up  any 
body  by  the  help  of  a Tingle  block,  except  in  the  ex- 
crcifc  of  extending  the  fails  by  drawing  them  upwards 


along  the  mails  or  days,  to  which  it  is  invariably  ap- 
plied. 

HOKE  day,  lioqp-Dayt  or  Hoek-Turfdty,  in  our 
ancient  cuftomx  ( diet  MarttSy  quem  qnindenam  pafeha  t*o- 
cantjf  the  fecohd  Tuefday  after  Ealler  week ; a folcmn 
feilival  celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England  in  memory 
of  the  great  Daughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king 
Eihclrcd,  they  having  been  in  that  reign  almoft  all  dc- 
ft roved  in  one  day  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  principally  by  women.  This  is  il ill  kept  up 
in  fome  counties  ; and  the  women  bear  the  principal 
fway  in  it,  (lopping  all  paffeogersVith  ropes  and  chains, 
and  exacting  fome  fmall  matter-  from  them  to  make 
merry  with.  This,day  was  very  remarkable  in  former 
times,  inforonch  as  to  be  ufed  on  the  fame  footing  with 
Michaelmas  for  a general  term  or  time  of  account.  Wf 
find  lcafes  without  date  referring  fo  much  rent  payable 
ad  duoi  anni  terminnt,  fed.  ad  le  hokc-day,  iff  ad  frjlum 
fandi  Aficbae&t.  In  the  accounts  of  Magdalen- college, 
Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  mulieribut 
hockantihtu  of  fome  manors  of  theirs  in  Hampftiire  j 
where  the  men  hock  the  women  on  Mondays,  and  the 
women  hock  them  on  Tuefdays.  The  meaning  of  it 
if:,  that  on  that  day  the  women  in  merriment  (lopped 
the  way  with  ropes,  and  pulled  paffengers  to  them, 
defiring  fotnethiog  to  b"  laid  out  for  pious  ufes- 

J/ojts  Day  Money,  or  Hoke  Tuefday  Money , a tribute 
anciently  paid  the  landlord,  for  giving  his  tenants  and 
4 G bondmen 
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No  kits,  bondmen  leave  to  celebrate  hock-day,  or  hoke-day,  in 
Holbein  memory  Gf  the  cxpulfion  of  the  domineering  Danes. 

HO-KIEN-rou,  a city  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli.  It  has  two  ci- 
ties cf  the  freond,  and  fifteen  of  the  third,  clafs  in  it* 
diftrifl,  but  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  iieatnefs 
•f  its  ftrects. 

HOLBEIN  (Hans),  a celebrated  painter,  bom  at 
Bafil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a painter ; but 
foon  (bowed  his  fuperior  genius.  In  the  town-houfe 
of  Bafil  he  painted  our  Saviour's  Paffioo  ; and  in  the 
fiflv  market  of  the  fame  city  Death’s  Dance,  and  a 
Dance  of  Peafknts,  which  were  cxtremrly  admired  ; 
and  Erafmus  was  fo  plcafcd  with  them,  that  he  dcfired 
him  to  draw  his  pi&ure,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  (laid  forae  years  longer  at  Bafil,  till  his  nectffities, 
occafioned  by  his  own  extravagance  and  an  increafing 
family,  made  him  comply  with  Erafmus's  perfuafions 
to  go  to  England-  In  his  journey  he  (laid  fume  days 
at  Stradnirg,  where  it  is  bid  he  applied  to  a very  great 
painter  for  work,  who  took  him  in,  and  ordered  him 
to  give  a fpecimen  of  his  (kill.  On  which  Holbein  ti- 
nifhed  a piece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a fly  on  the 
mod  eminent  part  of  it ; after  which  he  privately  with- 
drew in  the  abfence  of  his  mailer,  and  purfued  his  jour- 
ney, without  faying  any  thing  to  any  body.  When 
the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  ailonilhed  at  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  ; and  cfpccially  at 
the  fly,  which  he  at  f<rll  took  for  a real  one,  and  en 
d favoured  to  remove  it  with  his  hand.  He  now  fent  all 
over  the  city  for  his  journeyman  ; but  alter  many  in- 
quiries, difeovered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by 
the  famous  Holbein  — Holbein  having  in  a manner 
begged  his  way  to  England,  prefented  a letter  of  re- 
commendation from  Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
alfo  (h  owed -him  Erafmus's  picture.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  then  lord-chancellor,  received  him  with  all  the  joy 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  his  houfe  between  two 
and  three  years ; in  which  time  be  drew  Sir  Thomas’s 
picture,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
llolbein  one  day  happening  to  mention  a nobleman 
who  had  fume  yiars  before  invited  him  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  folicitous  to  know  who  it  was. 
Holbein  faid  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remem- 
bered his  fsce  fo  well,  that  he  believed  he  could  draw 
his  likenefs;  which  he  did  fo  perfcdly,  that  the  noble- 
man it  is  faid  was  immediately  known  by  it.  The 
chancellor  having  now  adorned  his  apartments  with  the 
productions  of  this  £re*t  painter,  refolved  to  introduce 
him  to  Henry  VIII.  For  this  purpofe,  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment  ; having,  before  he 
tame,  hung  up  all  Holbein’*  pieces  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  bell  order,*  and  placed  in  the  beft  light.  The 
king,  on  his  firll  entrance  into  this  room,  was  fo 
charmed  with  the  light,  that  lie  liked  whether  fnch  an 
artill  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  ? Upon 
t*ris,  Sir  Thomas  prefented  Holbein  to  his  majefty  ; 
who  immediately  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  brought 
him  into  great  efteem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
which  means  he  drew  a vail  number  of  portraits.  But 
while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  affair  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  king.  On  the  report  of  this  painter's 
character,  a lord  of  the  full  quality  came  to  fee  him 


when  he  was  drawing  a figure  after  the  life.  Holbein  Hjfcda 
fent  to  defire  his  lordfhip  to  defer  the  honour  of  his  ® 

vifit  to  another  day  | which  the  nobleman  taking  for  0 ' j 

an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  (lairs.  Holbein  hearing  a noife,  came  out  of  his 
chamber  ; and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a 
violent  pa  Hi  <>n,  and  pufhed  him  backwards  from  the 
top  of  the  flairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  immediate- 
ly reflecting  on  whit  he  had  done,  he  cfcaped  from  the 
tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to 
the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not  fo 
much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  foon  after  him  ; and 
upon  opening  his  grievance?  the  king  ordered  Holbein 
to  a(k  his  pardon.  Bat  this  onty  irritated  the  noble- 
man the'  more,  who  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs 
than  his  life  ; upon  which  the  king  flernly  replied, 

**  My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein, 
but  with  me  : whatever  punilhment  you  may  contrive 
by  way  of  revenge  againft  him,  (hall  certainly  be  in- 
dieted  on  yourfclf.  Remember,  pray,  my  lord,  that 
I can  whenever  I pleafe  make  feven  lords  of  fever* 
ploughmen,  but  I cannot  make  one  Holbein  of  even 
feven  lords."  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodge- 
ings  at  Whitehall  in  1534.  “ It  is  amazing  (fays  Dc 

Piles),  that  a man  born  in  Switzerland,  and  who  had 
never  been  in  Italy,  (hould  have  fo  good  a gujlo,  and  fo 
fine  a genius  for  painting."  He  painted  alike  in  every 
manner ; in  frefco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil,  and  in 
miniature.  His  genius  wss  fufficiently  ftiown  in  the 
hiflorical  ftyle,  by  two  celebrated  competitions  which 
lie  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  Siillyard  company.  He 
was  alfo  eminent  for  a rich  vein  of  invention,  which  he 
(howed  in  a multitude  of  defigns  which  he  drew  for 
engravers,  (latuaries,  jewellers,  dec.  pnd  he  had  this 
(insularity,  that  he  painted  with  his  left  hand. 

HOLCUS,  Indian  millet  or  coxn  : A genus  oi 
the  muncccia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Granina . The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite 
is  an  uniflorous  or  biflorou*  glume ; the  corolla  is  a 
glume  with  an  awn ; there  are  three  ftamina,  two 
flylcs,  and  one  feed.  The  male  calyx  is  a bivaWcd 
glume  ; there  is  no  corolla,  but  three  Itainina. 

S/fctej.  Of  this  genus  there  arc  13  fpecics,  two  of 
which  arc  natives  of  Britain.  The  molt  remarkable  of 
thefe  ie  the  lanatus,  or  creeping  foft-grafsof  Hudson ; for 
the  defeription  and  properties  of  which  fee  Agricul- 
tors,  n°  59.  The  moil  remarkable  of  the  forcigo 
fpecics  is  the  forghum,  or  Guinea-corn.  The  flalks 
■re  large,  compact,  and  full  eight  feet  high.  Io  Se- 
negal the  fields  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  The  ne-  P1aW 
glues,  who  call  it  guiarnot,  cover  the  ears  when  ripe  CCXXX'. 
with  its  own  leaves  to  (heller  it  from  the  fparrows, 
which  art  very  mifehievous  in  that  country.  The 
gram  made  into  bread,  or  otherwise  ufed,  is  efteemed 
very  wholefome.  With  this  the  flavei  in  the  Weft 
Indies  arc  generally  fed,  each  being  allowed  from  a. 
pint  to  a quart  every  day.  The  juice  of  the  flalks  is 
fo  agreeably  lufeiou*,  that,  if  prepared  as  the  fugar- 
canes,  they  would  afford  an  excellent  fugar.  The  ne- 
groes on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  make  of  tw>  kinds  of 
millet  a thick-grained  pap  called  coufcous9  which  is  their' 

Common  food* 

HOLD,  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a 

(hip,  or  all  trial  pari  of  her  iuiidc  which  is  compre- 
hended 
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Holder  hended  between  the  floor  and  the  lower-deck  through* 
HollT  °Ut  ^CT  wJt*°k  ^engt^* — This  capacious  apartment  ufu- 
srorth*  *i}y  conl*in*  (he  ballad,  provifions,  and  (tores  of  a (hip 
— t of  war,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a mer- 
chantman. The  difpofltion  of  thefe  atticles  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  naturally  falls  under  confederation 
in  the  article  Stowage  ; it  fuffices  in  this  place  to  fay, 
that  the  places  where  the  ballad,  water,  provisions, 
and  liquors  are  flowed,  arc  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  bold.  The  feveral  (lore-rooms  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  bulk-bea.is,  and  are  deno- 
minated according  to  the  articles  which  they  contain, 
the  fail  room,  the  bread-room,  the  Ji/b-room , the  /pint- 
room , dec. 

HOLDER  (William),  a learned  and  philofophi- 
cal  Englifhman.  was  born  in  Nottinghamfliire,  edu- 
cated in  Pembroke*  hall  Cambridge,  and  in  1642  be- 
came rector  of  Blechingdon  of  Oxford.  In  1 660  he 
proceeded  D.  D.  was  afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  canon  of  St  Paul’s,  fub  dean  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  fub-almoncr  to  his  majefly.  He 
was  a very  accompli flied  perfon,  and  withal  a great  vir- 
tuofo  : ai:d  he  wonderfully  dillinguiflied  himfelf,  hy 
making  a young  gentleman  of  diflin&ion  who  was 
bom  deaf  and  dumb  to  fptak.  This  gentleman’s  name 
was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  fame  time  an  admiral  in  the  fci  vice  of 
the  long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him 
in  his  houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  ; but  Popham  lo- 
flng  what  he  had  been  taught  hy  Holder  after  he  was 
called  home  to  his  friends,  was  fent  to  Dr  Wallis,  who 
brought  him  to  his  fpeech  again.  Holder  publiflied  a 
book,  intitled  44  the  Elements  of  Speech ; an  effay  of 
inquiry  into  the  natural  Production  of  Letters:  with 
an  appendix  concerning  per  Tons  that  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  1669,’'  8vo.  lo  the  appendix  he  relates  how 
(bon,  and  by  what  methods,  he  brought  Pophara  to 
fpcak.  In  1678,  he  publiflied  in  410  “ a Supplement 
to  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions  of  July  1670,  with 
fomc  reflections  on  Dr  Wallis’s  letter  there  inferted.” 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught 
Popham  to  fpcak,  which  Wallis  in  the  faid  letter  had 
claimed  to  himfelf ; upon  which  the  Do&or  foon  af- 
ter publiflied  " a Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  particularly  thofc  of 
July  1670,  in  anfwcr  to  the  Cavils  of  Dr  William 
Holder,  1678,”  4to.  Holder  was  (killed  in  the  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  mulic,  and  wrote  **  a Treatile  of  the 
natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  1694,” 
8vo.  He  wrote  alfo  44  a Difcourfc  concerning  Time, 
with  Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Month, 
and  folar  Year,  & c.  1694,”  8vo.  He  died  at  Amen 
Corner  in  London,  January  24.  1696-7,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St  Paul’s. 

HOLDERNESS,  a peninfula  in  the  eaft-riding 
of  Yorkshire,  haring  the  German  fea  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Humber  on  the  Couth.  It  had  the  title  of  an  earl- 
dom, now  extind. 

HOLDS  WORTH  (Edward)  a very  polite  and 
elegant  fcholar,  was  bom  about  1688,  and  trained  at 
Winchefter  fchool.  He  was  thence  cle&cd  demy  of 
Msgdalrn  college,  Oxford,  injuly  1705;  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  April  1711;  became  a college- tutor,  and 
had  many  pupils.  In  1715,  when  he  was  to  be  chofen 
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into  a fellowfliip,  he  refigned  his  dcmyfhip  and  left  the  Hokra^e*, 
college,  bccaufc  unwilling  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  „ jl  . 
new  government.  Tbe  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  °‘1P , 
in  travelling  with  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as 
tutor:  in  1741  and  1744  he  was  at  Rome  in  this  ca- 
pacity. He  died  of  a fever  at  Lord  Digby’s  houfe 
at  Colefhill  in  Warwicklhirc,  December  30.  1747* 

He  was  the  author  of  the  “ Mufcipula,”  a poem,  c- 
fleemed  a mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  of  which  there 
is  a good  Englifh  tranflation  by  Dr  John  Hoadly,  in 
rol.  5.  of  Dodfley’s  Mifccllanics.  He  was  the  au- 
thor alfo  of  a dilfertation,  intituled  “ Pharfalia  and 
Philippi ; or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgil’s  Georgies  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  Hiflory, 

1741,”  4to  : and  of  “ Remarks  and  Diflertations  on 
Virgil ; with  fome  other  chllical  Obfcrvations,  pub- 
liflied with  feveral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by 
Mr  Spence,  1768,”  410.  Mr  Spence  fpeaks  of  him 
in  Poly  met  is,  as  one  who  underflood  Virgil  in  a more 
roaflerly  manner  than  any  perfon  he  ever  knew. 

HOLERACEiE,  (from  bolus,  “ pot  herbs)”;  the 
name  of  the  12th  order  in  Linnseus’s  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  confiding  of  plants  which  are  ufed  for 
the  table,  and  enter  into  the  economy  of  domcflic 
affairs.  See  Hot  an  v,  p 439. 

HOLIBUT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuromict&s. 

HOLIDAY  (Dr  Barten),  a learned  divine  and 
poet,  was  tbe  fon  of  a taylor  in  Oxford,  and  bant 
there  about  the  year  1593.  He  lludicd  at  Chrifl- 
church  college,  and  in  1615  took  orders.  Pie  was  be- 
fore admired  for  his  (kill  in  poetry  and  oratory;  and 
now  diflingrifliing  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  and  popu- 
larity as  a preacher,  he  had  two  benefices  conferred  on 
him  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.  In  i6»8,  he  went  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  when  he  accompa- 
nied Count  Gondamore  to  Spain.  Aftcrwaids  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king,  and  before  the  year  1626 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  In  1643 
he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ; near  which 
place  he  (heltered  bimlclf  during  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion ; but  after  the  rettoralion  returned  to  his  arch- 
deaconry, where  he  died  in  1661.  His  works  arc, 

1.  Twenty  fermons,  ptibhlhcd  at  different  times. 

2.  P l'il ofophi*  polito-barbiir j J prevent*  quarto.  3.  Sur- 
vey of  the  world,  a poem  in  ten  books,  odavo.  4.  A 
tranflation  of  the  fatires  of  Juvenal  and  Pertius* 

5.  Technogamia,  or  the  marriage  of  the  arts  a co- 
medy. 

HOLINESS,  or  samctitv  ; a quality  which  con- 
flitutes  or  denominates  a perfon  or  thing  hole  ; i.  e. 
pure,  or  exempt  from  fin.  The  word  is  aif:>  ufed 
in  icfpcft  of  perfons  and  things  that  are  lacrcd, 
i.  r.  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  an  J the  ufea  of 
religion. 

Holiness,  is  ako  a title  or  quality  attributed  to  the 
pope  ; as  that  of  nutjefly  is  to  kings.  Even  kings,  when 
writing  to  the  pope,  addrtfs  him  under  the  v.-qc  table 
appellation  of  Tour  Ihltneft,  or  Holy  Father;  in  La- 
tin, Sandijfime  or  Brat  i/time  Pater.  Anciently  the 
fame  title  was  given  to  all  bilhopj.  The  Greek  em- 
perors alfo  were  addrefled  under  the  title  of  HoTtne/t , 
in  regard  of  their  being  anointed  with  holy  oil  at 
their  coronation.  Dc  Cange  adds,  that  fome  of  the 
kings  of  England  have  had  the  fame  attribute  ; and 
4 G 2 that 


Hi>‘infhcJ  that  the  orientals  have  frequently  refused  it  to  the 
H ,!*  . pope. 

> *n<Z_  HOLINSHED  (Raphael),  an  Englifh  biftorian  fa- 
“ rr.oui  for  the  Chrorklrs  under  hi*  name,  wa*  defer nded 

from  a family  that  Hred  at  Bofely  iu  Cheihire  j but 
neither  the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  ftaredy  any  circum- 
ftanccs  of  his  life,  are  known.  However,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a man  of  confiderablc  learning,  and  to 
have  bad  a genius  particularly  adapted  for  hiftory. 
Hi*  Chronicles  of  Eng!atul%  So! land,  and  inland,  were 
ftrft  puthihed  at  London  in  1 >70,  in  2 voU  folio  ; and 
then  in  15^/1  in  3 *ol*.  -Iu  this  fecund  edition  fevo 
ral  (heels  in  the  2d  and  3d  vol*  were  caftratcd  for  con- 
taining fame  paflages  di (agree able  to  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  miniliers ; but  the  callrations  have  fuicc  been 
printed  apart.  HoUufhed  was  not  the  foie  compiler 
of  this  work,  being  aflijlcd  in  it  hy  feveral  other 
, hands.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ; but  from 

hi*  will,  which  is  prefixed  to  Hearac’s  edition  of 
Camldcn't  Annalt,  it  appears  to  have  happened  between 
1578  and  1582.  * 

HOLLAND  (Phdemond),  M.  D.  commonly  call- 
ed the  Tranflator  general  of  his  age,  was  educated  iu 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years 
a fchoulmafter  at  Coventry,  where  he  alfo  pra&ifcd 
phyfic.  He  tranflated  Livy,  Pliny’*  Natural  Hiftory, 
Plutarch's  Morals,  Suetonius,  Ammianu*  Marcclluiuj, 
Xenophon’s  Cyroptedia,  and  Catnbden’s  Britannia,  in- 
to Englilh ; and  the  geographical  part  of  Speed’s 
Theatre  of  Great  Britain  into  Latin.  The  Britan- 
nia, to  which  he  made  many  ufcful  additions,  wa*  the 
moil  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a 
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village.  Toward*  the  middle  alfo  of  the  province  are  HoT* ni, 
great  number*  of  turf  pit*.  It  is  fo  populous,  that 
the  number  of  the  inhabitant*  is  computed  at  1,200, occ.  ’t'~" 

In  point- of  clcanlincf*  no  country  furpaifes,  and  few 
come  up  to  it,  efpccially  in  North  Holland,  and  that 
even  in  the  villages.  From  the  counts  of  Holland  this 
province  devulved,  in  1436,  to  the  .dukes  of  Burguo- 
dyi  and  from  them  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  along  with 
the  other  provinces.  The  States  of  Holland  and  Weft 
Erie  (land  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  aud  deputies  of 
the  towns;  of  the  latter  there  arc  18  that  fend  depu- 
ties to  the  afiembly  of  the  (late*,  which  is  held  at  the 
Hague.  The  grand  penfionary  is  a perfon  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  In  this  afiembly,  aud  iris  office  re- 
quires extraordinary  abilities.  There  are  alfo  two 
councils  compofed  of  deputies,  one  for  South,  and  ano- 
ther for  North  Holland,  who  have  the  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affairs.  The  whule  province 
fend*  one  deputy  from  among  the  noblefle  to  the  ftates- 
gtneral,  who  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  together 
with  three  or  four  more.  There  are  two  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand  ; viz,  the 
great  couuctl  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  hof 
or  court  of  Holland.  To  thefc  appeals  lie  from  the 
towns  ; but  the  caufes  of  noblemen  come  before  them 
in  the  fiift  inftancc.  With  nfpcA  to  the  ccclcfiaftical 
government,  there  is  a fynod  held  annually  both  in 
South  and  North  Holland,  of  which  lire  former  con- 
tains eleven  daffes,  and  the  Utter  fix ; and  the  mini- 
ilers  of  both  together  amount  to  331.  In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  8 boroughs,  and  400  vil- 
lages.—For  the  hiftory,  fee  Uxited  Pxovimcis. 


man  of  two  profeffiont  could  find  time  to  translate  fo 
much  ; but  it  appear*  from  the  date  of  the  Cyrop*- 
dia,  that  he  continued  to  tranflate  till  he  was  80  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1636,  aged  85.  He  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  writing  a large  folio  with  a 
Jingle  pen  : 

With  ore  foie  pen  l wrote  ihi»  book. 

Mi  le  of  a gtey  (foofe  quill  5 
A p«.n  it  wu  when  it  I t»>ok, 

And  a pen  1 leave  it  ftilL 

HOLLAND,  the  largeft  of  the  feven  United  Pro- 
vinces, divided  into  South  and  North  Holland,  the 
latter  of  which  is  alfo  called  IVrfi  FrieJlondt  is  bound- 
ed on  the  weft  by  the  German  ocean,  or  north  fca  ; to 
the  eaft  by  the  Zuyder-fce,  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
and  part  of  Geldcrland  ; to  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Bra- 
bant and  Zealand  ; and  to  the  north  by  the  Zuyder- 
fee.  It*  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  including 
the  iftand  oF  Texel,  is  about  90  Englilh  miles ; but 
from  eaft  to  weft  it*  extent  varies  from  40  to  25.  To 
defend  it  againft  the  fca,  dykes  have  been  ere&ed  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  and  innumerable  canals  cut  to  drain 
it,  a*  bring  naturally  very  low  and  marlhy.  Some 
parts  of  the  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  ; but  the 

{jreatcr  part*  contift  of  rich  paftures,  wherein  are  kept 
arge  herds  of  kinc,  which  fupply  them  with  incredible 
quantities  of  butter  and  chccfc.  Of  the  latter,  that  of 
Edam,  in  North  Holland,  is  highly  cfteimcd  The 
many  river*  and  canals  that  interfect  the  province  are 
of  great  advantage  to  it*  commerce,  but  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholefomc.  There  is  a 
communication  by  water  betwixt  alxnoit  every  town  and 


Hollaxd,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Liucolnftiire  in 
England.  It  fo  much  reft  mbits  the  province  of  that 
name  upon  the  continent,  in  mofl'rcfpt&s,  being  low 
and  marihy,  with  the  fea  on  one  fide,  ami  canals  run- 
ning through  it,  that  it  muft  either  have  had  its  name 
from  thence,  or  on  the  fame  account.  On  the  eaft  it 
has  what  the  ancient  geographer*  cadi  AZJIuarium  Me - 
taru , now  the  Wafties,  which  arc  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  part  of  Cambridgeftme  on  the  fouth.  The 
low£r  part  of  it  is  full  of  bogs  and  nurfhes,  and  has 
huge  banks  to  defend  it  again  ft  the  fea  and  land  flood*. 
The  ground  is  fo  foft,  that  horfes  are  worked  unftiod  ; 
and  it  produces  plenty  of  grafs,  but  little  corn. 
The  whole  trad  feeras  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
fea  ; and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
of  which  was  unpaflable  ; but  fiucc  the  fen*  have  been 
drained,  the  lands  arc  grown  more  folid,  and  the  inha- 
bitants fow  colc-fecd  upon  them  to  their  great  profit. 
Though  there  arc  no  Aoncs  to  be  found  in  or  upon 
the  ground,  yet  moft  of  the  churches  are  of  ftone. 
They  have  no  frtfti  water  but  From  the  clouds,  which 
i»  preferved  in  pit*  ; but  if  thefe  are  deep,  it  fbon  turn* 
brat  kifh ; and  if  they  arc  (hallow,  they  (non  become  dry. 

Ain®  UouusnO)  the  hitgtfl  iitand  in  the  world* 
(Caching  from  to  to  44  deg.  S.  Lat.  and  between  llo 
and  rj4  of  E.  long,  from  London.  It  received 
its  name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators.  The  land  firft  difeovcied  in  thofe  parts 
wa*  called  Fezdrag&J  (Concord)  1- and,  from  the  name 
of  the  ftitp  on  board  which  the  difeovery  was  made, 
in  1616 ; 24.  deg.  and  25  deg.  fouth.  Iu  1618,  ano- 
ther part  of  this  coaft,  ucarly  in  15  deg.  fouth,  was 
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We^Hol  difeovered  by  Zcacben,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  sim- 
him  and  Diemen  ; though  a different  part  from  what 
!"  * afterward*  received  the  name  of  Diemen’*  Land  from 

Tafman,  which  is  the  fouthern  extremity,  in  latitude 
43  deg.  In  1619,  Jan  Van  Edcls  gave  his  name  to 
a fouthern  part  of  New  Holland.  Another  part,  fi- 
tuated  between  30  and  33  deg.  received  the  name  of 
J.euwen.  Peter  Van  Nuirz  gave  his  name,  in  *627, 
to  a coaft  which  communicate*  to  Leuwcn’s  Land 
toward*  the  weft  ward ; and  a part  of  the  weftern 
coaft,  near  the  tropii  of  Capricorn,  bore  the  name 
of  De  Witt.  In  1628,  Peter  Carpenter,  a Dutch- 
man, difeovered  the  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  be- 
tween 10  and  20  deg.  fouth.  In  1687,  Darr.pier,  an 
Englishman,  failed  from  Timor,  and  coalled  the  weft- 
era  parts  of  New- Holland.  In  1699*  he  left  Eng- 
land, with  a design  to  explore  this  country,  a*  the 
Dutch  fupprefted  whatever  difeoveries  had  been  made 
by  them.  He  failed  along  the  weftera  coaft  of  it> 
from  28  to  15  deg.  He  law'  the  land  of  Endraght 
and.  of  De  Wit.  He  then  returned  to  Timor:  from 
whence  he  went  out  again  j examined  the  ifle*  of  Pa- 
pua ; coafted  New-Guinea  ; difeovered  the  paflhgc  that 
bear*  his  name  ; called  a great  iftand  which  form*  this 
pillage  or  ftrait  on  the  eaft  fide.  New  Britain  ; and 
failed  back  to  Timor  along  New-Guinea.  Thi*  is  the 
fame  Dampier  who,  between  1683  and  1691,  failed 
round  the  world  by  changing  bis  (hips.  Notwith- 
standing the  attempt*  of  all  thefe  navigator*,  however, 
the  eaftern  part  of  this  vail  tra&  was  totally  unknown 
till  Captain  Cook  made  hi*  late  voyage*  ; and  by  fully 
exploring  that  part  of  the  coaft,  gave  his  country  an 
undoubted  title  to  the  pofteflion  of  it  ; which  accord- 
ingly his  fince  been  taken  pofteflion  of  under  the  name 
T of  New  South  Wales. 

Whether  Some  have  difputed  whether  the  title  of  ifltt ml  can 
the  name  b*  properly  applied  to  a country  of  fuch  vatt  extent, 
htkTHg^Vo  OT  w^et^ier  bought  not  rather  to  be  denominated  a 
Hul-  continent;  while  other*  havt  replied,  that  though  the 
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word  iftand,  and  others  fimilar  to  it,  do  indeed  fignify  N,w  Hof- 
a traft  of  land  furrounded  by  fea,  yet  in  the  ufual  ac- 
ceptation  it  mean*  only  a land  of  moderate  extent  * 1 
furrounded  in  this  manner.  Were  it  otherwife,  we 
might  call  the  whole  world  an  iftand,  as  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  by  the  fea  ; and  in  fa&,  Dionyfius 
Perigete*  applies  thi*  term  to  it,  with  the  addition  of  . 
the  word  immenje , to  diilinguifh  it  from  other  iftand*. 

The  beft  rule,  according  to  Mr  Stockd.de,  for  deter- 
mining when  a country  ought  to  lofc  the  name  of  ijland 
and  begin  to  be  called  a continent,  is  when  it  begin*  to 
Lfe  the  advantage*  of  an  infular  fituation.  The  firft 
and  principal  of  thefe,  is  the  being  capable  of  an  union 
under  one  government,  and  thcncc  deriving  a fecurity 
from  all  external  attacks  excepting  thofc  by  fea  ; but 
iu  countries  of  great  extent,  thi»  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  impoflible.  If  we  confider,  therefore.  New  Hol- 
land as  extending  about  a thoufand  mile*  every  way, 
wc  ftiail  find  that  its  claim  to  be  called  a continent  is 
undoubted  ; its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  being  about 
2400  Engliffi  miles,  and  2300  from  north  to  fouth.  % 

This  coail  was  firft  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  Captain 
the  year  1770  ; but  his  flay  wa*  too  ftiort  to  examine  Cork’s  ac- 
the  nature  of  the  country  with  the  accuracy  which  he 
would  otherwife  have  done  had  he  continued  longer 
in  it.  In  general,  it  wa*  found  rather  barren  than 
otherwife.  Many  brooks  and  fprings  were  found  along 
the  eaftern  coaft,  but  no  river  of  any  conftquenct. 

They  found  only  two  kinds  of  tree*  ufcful  as  timber, 
the  pine,  and  another  which  produces  a fort  of  gum. 

They  found  three  kind*  of  palm-trees  ; but  few  cfculent 
plants,  though  there  are  abundance  of  fuch  as  might 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  botanilt.  A great  variety 
of  birds  were  met  with,  which  have  fmee  been  particu- 
larly deferibed  ; but  the  number  of  quadrupeds  beans 
but  a very  fmall  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  ani- 
mals. The  mod  remarkable  infers  fecn  at  this  time 
were  the  green  ants  (a),  who  build  their  nclL  upon 
trees  iu  a very  fiagular  manner. 

This 


(a)  Thefe  little  animals  form  their  habitations,  by  bending  down  the  leave*  of  trees,  and  gluing  the  end*  of 
them  together  fo  as  to  form  a purfe.  Though  thefe  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a man’s  hand,  they  perform  this  feat 
by  tfftin  ftrength,  thoufand*  of  them  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leaves,  while  multitudes  of  other# 
apply  the  glutinous  nutter.  Captain  Cook's  people  ascertained  thcmfclves  that  this  was  the  cafe,  by  fotne- 
times  difturbing  them  at  their  work  ; in  which  cafe  the  leaf  always fprung  up  with  an  elaftictty  which  they 
could  not  have  fuppofed  that  fuch  minute  in  feels  were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  this  curiofity,  however, 
they  fmaited  pretty  fevercly  ; for  thoufand*  of  thefe  little  enemies  inttantly  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ag- 
greflbr*,  and  revenged  thcmfclves  by  their  bite*  or  (lings  for  the  interruption  tliey  had  met  with.  Thefe  were 
little  lefs  paitiful  at  firil  than  the  fling  of  a bee  ; but  the  pain  did  not  laft  above  a minute.  Another  fpecie* 
of  ants  burrow  thcmfclve*  in  the  root  of  a plant  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  mifletoe,  and  which 
is  commonly  as  big  as  a large  turnip.  When  this  is  cut,  it  appears  interfered  with  innumerable  winding 
paftages  all  filled  with  thefe  animals;  notwithilanding  which,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  (offers  no  injury.  Thefe 
do  not  give  pain  by  their  fting9,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itching  by  crawling  about  on  the  ikin.  They 
are  about  th.  fize  of  the  fmall  red  ant  in  this  country.  Another  fort,  which  do  not  moled  in  any  manner,  re- 
ferable the  while  ants  (fee  Termks)  of  the  Eaft  Indie*.  They  conllruft  nefts  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  a 
man’s  head  on  the  branches  of  t ees  ; the  outfides  being  compofed  of  fume  vegetable  m ilter  along  with  a gluti- 
nous fubftance.  On  breaking  the  outer  cruft*  of  thefe  hives,  innumerable  cells  appear  fwaiming  with  inhabitant*, 
in  a great  variety  of  winding  directions,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  feveral  other  neft*  upon 
the  fame  tree.  They  have  alfo  mother  houfc  built  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a tree  ; formed  like 
an  irregularly  Tided  cone  ; fomtlimes  norc  than  fix  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  The  outfide  of 
thefe  is  of  well  tempered  day  about  two  inches  thick  ; and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  opening  out- 
ward. Out  of  thefe  is  their  fumrrer  and  the  other  their  winter  dwelling,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  a targe  avenue  Liming  to  the  r ound,  and  by  a fublcrrancou*  paflage,  The  ground  ftrufturcs  are  proof 
againft  wet,  which  thofc  on  the  branches  are  not. 
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‘New  IIol-  This  country  has  now  become  an  objc£l  of  more 
. *ail<*'  confequence  than  formerly,  by  reaftJu  of  the  cftablilh- 
ment  of  a Britifh  colony  in . it ; where  the  criminaU 
&*trfrmcnt  Condemned  to  be  tranfported  are  fent  to  pafs  their  time 
rf  » Bri'ifh  *>f  fervitude.  Before  this  plan  was  rcfolved  on  by  govem- 
. colony  in  meat,  another  had  been  difeufled,  viz.,  that  of  employ- 
J*ew  ^o1’  *nff  thefe  criminaU  in  workhoufes;  and  Judge  Black- 
Hone,  with  Mr  Eden  and  Mr  Howard,  had  con- 
fidered  of  the  bcil  method  of  putting  it  in  execution  : 
but  though  this  plan  had  been  approved  by  parliament 
as  early  as  1 779,  foinc  difficulties  always  occurred, 
which  prevented  its  going  forward  ; and  at  length,  on 
the  6th  of  December  1 786,  orders  were  ifliied  by  his 
majelty  in  council  for  making  a fettlcment  on  New 
Holland,  eftabli  firing  a court  of  judicature  in  the 
colony,  and  other  regulations  neceflary  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  The  whole  received  the  complete  fan&ion  of 
legiflature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787.  The 
fquadton  appointed  for  putting  the  defign  in  execution 
began  to  allemble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  on  the  16th  of 
March  1787.  It  confuted  of  the  Sirius  frigate  Cap- 
tain John  Hunter,  the  Supply  armed  tender  Licutc- 
rant  H.  L.  Ball  ; three  (lore- (hips,  the  Golden  grove, 
Fiihburn,  and  Borrowdale,  for  carrying  proviGons  and 
Mores  for  two  years;  and  la(lly,fix  tranfports,  the  Scarbo- 
rough and  Lady  Pcnrhyn  from  Portfmouth,  the  Friend- 
fhip  and  Charlotte  from  Plymouth,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Alexander  from  Woolwich.  Thefe  were 
to  carry  the  convifts,  with  a detachment  of  marines  in 
each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice  ; the 
Urged  where  refinance  was  moil  expe&cd,  tins-  in 
thofe  which  carried  the  greateft  number  of  male  con- 
vi&s.  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip  at  the  fta- 
tion,  he  hoifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Sirius  as  commo- 
dore of  the  fquadron  ; and  the  embarkation  being  com- 
pleted, he  gave  the  flgnal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  13th 
of  May  at  day-break.  The  number  of  convifls  was 
77s,  of  whom  C58  were  men.  They  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  Tcncriffc  on  the  3d  of  June,  without  meeting 
with  any  bad  accident.  Here  they  ftsid  a week,  in 
order  to  procure  fuch  refreihmente  as  were  necefTary  for 
preventing  the  diforders  moltly  to  be  dreaded  in  fuch  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  fucceeded  to 
their  wifti  ; and  were  about  to  depart  on  the  9th  of 
June,  when  it  was  difeovered  that  one  of  the  convifts 
had  made  his  efcape,  having  found  means  to  cut  away 
a boat  and  make  off  with  it.  He  offered  himfclf  as  a 
failor  aboard  a Dutch  vcffel  at  that  time  in  the  har- 
bour, but  was  refufed  j on  which  he  attempted  to  con- 
ceal himfclf  in  a cove.  In  this  he  would  probably  have 
fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boat  which  he  could 
not  conceal  ; fo  that  he  was  fnon  difeovered  and  brought 
back  to  the  fltip,  where,  however,  he  obtained  his  par- 
don from  the  governor. 

On  the  toth  of  June  the  fleet  fet  fail  from  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  ifland  of  Tcncriffc,  and  on  the  18th  came 
in  light  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  where  they  fleered 
for  St  Jago : but  the  want  of  a favourable  wind  and 
other  circumflances  prevented  their  getting  in  ; fo  that 
as  Governor  Phill'p  did  not  chufe  to  walte  time,  they 
did  not  touch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
coaft  of  Braiil.  It  may  feem  furprifing,  that  a voyage 
|o  the  eaftward,  which  of  itfelf  may  be  accounted  of 
Sufficient  length,  Ihould  thus  be  wilfully  made  fo  muds 


longer,  by  failing  twice  acrofa  the  Atlantic.  The  NcwJU4 
calms,  however,  io  frequent  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
feem  of  themfclvca  to  be  a fufficicnt  inducement  for  na-  * 
vigatora  to  prefcive  a weflerly  courfe  ; and  even  the 
iflands  st  which  it  is  fo  ncccffary  to  touch,  are  not  far 
dillant  from  the  American  coatt.  The  returning  tracks 
of  Captain  Cook’s  three  voyages  arc  all  within  a little 
fpace  of  the  45th  degree  of  weft  longitude,  which  ia 
even  10  degrees  farther  weft  than  Cape  St  Roquet 
and  that  courfc  appears  to  have  been  taken  voluntarily, 
without  any  extraordinary  inducement. 

During  the  time  of  their  flay  at  Santa  Cruz  the 
weather  had  been  very  moderate ; the  barometer  about 
30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  never  above  72  { as 
they  approached  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  it  rofe  to  82, 
and  did  not  exceed  82*  51'  all  the  way  from  thence  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Here  they  met  with  a very  favourable 
reception,  contrary  to  that  which  Captain  Cook  expe- 
rienced on  a fimilar  occalion.  Provifions  were  fo  cheap, 
that  though  the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  ihe  go- 
vernor at  20  ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  vi&ualicd 
completely  at  3^d  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and 
every  other  ncccffary.  Wine  waj  not  at  this  time  to 
be  had  except  at  an  advanced  price : but  rum  was  laid 
in,  and  fuch  feeds  and  plants  procurrd  as  were  thought 
moil  likely  to  flourilh  in  New  South  Wales;  particularly 
coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  lig.  An  hun- 
dred facks  of  caffada  were  likewife  purchased  as  a fub- 
ftitute  for  bread,  if  it  (hould  happpen  to  be  fcarce.  By 
the  kindnefs  of  the  viceroy  alfo,  (umc  deficiencies  in  the 
military  ft  ores  were  made  up  from  the  royal  arfenal, 
and  every  affiftancc  given  which  the  place  could  afford. 

They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  Auguil  1787,  and  fet 
fail  on  the  41I1  of  September,  receiving  as  the  laft  com- 
pliment from  the  governor  a falute  of  2 1 guns. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  fleet  had  a fine  run  to  Tabic 
Bay,  in  ihc  fouthem  extremity  of  Africa,  which  they 
accomplilhcd  in  39  days  ; where  they  took  in  the  rc- 
frcfhmcnts  meant  to  fupply  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Here  th»y  at  rived  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber ; and  having  fupplied  themfelves  with  a great  num- 
ber of  live  flock,  they  fet  fail  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, but  were  long  impaled  by  contrary  winds  from 
the  fouthcaft.  On  the  25th  they  were  only  80  leagues 
diftant  from  the  Cape,  when  Governor  Phillip  left  the 
Sirius  and  went  aboard  the  Supply  tender ; in  hopes, 
by  leaving  the  convoy,  to  gain  fufficicnt  time  for  exa- 
mining the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  that  the  mod 
proper  fituation  for  the  new  colony  might  be  chofen 
before  the  tranfports  Ihould  arrive.  They  now  met 
with  favourable  winds,  blowing  generally  in  very  ttrong 
gales  from  the  norihweit.  weft,  and  fouthwefl.  The 
wind  drifted  only  once  to  the  eaft,  but  did  not  continue  ^ 
in  that  direction  above  a few  h juis.  On  the  <d  of  Ja-They  sr- 
nuary  1788  the  Supply  came  wilhio  fight  of  New  South  ri*«  « 
Wales  ; but  the  winds  then  became  variable,  and  a cur- 
rrnt,  which  at  timm  lef  vers  iliongly  to  the  fouth-vard, 
impeded  her  comfe  fo  much,  that  i:  wis  uot  till  the 
1 8th  of  the  month  that  fh;  nr  -d  at  Botany  Bay. 

Governor  Phillip  no  k>  .rr  landed  than  he  had  an  |otc4;«r 
opportunity  nt  convening  with  : he  natives,  who  were  with  the 
aflcmhled  oa  Ihore.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  thiaD*t>vcs. 
gentleman  to  conciliate  if  pojli  ife  their  friendihip,  he 
tiled  every  method  at  this  firil  interview  to  infpirc  them 
with  a favourable  idea  of  the  Europeans.  For  this  pur- 
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pofe  he  preTented  them  with  bead#  and  other  trifling 
ornaments,  which  they  feemed  pleafed  to  wear,  though 
Captain  Cook  found  them  verr  indifferent  about  any 
kind  of  finery  he  could  furnith  them  with.  They 
feemed,  according  to  the  account  of  that  celebrated  na- 
vigator. to  be  fo  attached  to  their  own  ornaments,  that 
they  made  no  account  of  any  thing  dfe.  They  recei- 
ved indeed  fuch  things  as  were  given  them,  but  made 
no  offer  to  return  any  thing  in  exchange  ; nor  could 
they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any  thing  of  the  kind 
was  wanted.  Many  of  the  prefents  which  they  had 
received  were  found  afterwards  thrown  away  in  the 
woods. 

Governor  Phillip  having  parted  with  his  new  ac- 
cnce  of  ho-qUa;nUncc  ;n  a friendly  manner,  next  fet  about  an  exa- 
ioT a fettle-  minit'on  ^,c  country  about  Botany  Bay,  which  had 

ment.  been  ftrongly  recommended  by  Captain  Cook  as  the 
mod  eligible  place  for  a fettlcrnent.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  bay  itfclf  waa  very  inconvenient  for  flap- 
ping ; being  expofed  to  the  eaflcrly  winds,  and  fo  (hal- 
low that  (hips  even  of  a moderate  burdfcn  could  not 
get  far  enough  within  land  to  be  (heltcrcd  from  the  fury 
of  the  ocean.  Neither  did  the  land  about  any  part  of 
this  bay  appear  an  eligible  fituation  for  a colony  | being 
in  fomc  places  entirely  fwampy,  in  others  quite  dclli- 
tute  of  water.  Point  Sutherland  feemed  to  afford  the 
fituation  moft  free  from  obje&io&a,  but  the  flops  could 
not  approach  it  ; and  even  here  the  ground  feemed  to 
be  univtrfaUy  damp  and  fpungy  : fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
finding  no  place  within  the  compafs  of  the  bay  proper 
for  the  new  fettlcrnent,  they  found  thcmfclvcs  obliged 
t.)  remove  fomewhere  clfe. 

The  reft  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the 
Supply  \ and  that  no  time  might  be  loft,  Governor 
Phillip  ordered  the  ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to 
be  cleared,  and  preparations  to  be  made  for  landing, 
while  he  went  with  federal  officers  in  three  boats  to  exa- 
mine Port  Jackfon,  which  was  only  three  leagues  di- 
ftant.  Here  they  had  the  fatisfaetion  to  find  one  of 
the  fined  harbours  in  the  world,  where  1000  fail  of  the 
line  might  ride  in  perfect  fafety.  On  examining  the 
different  covet,  one  was  preferred  which  Had  a fine  run 
of  fating  water,  and  where  fbips  could  anchor  fo  clofe 
to  the  (hore,  that  at  a very  ftnall  expence  quays  might 
be  conflruAed  for  loading  and  unloading  the  largcft 
vefTcls.  This  was  named  by  the  governor  Sydney  Cove% 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  the  country  around  it 
deftined  for  the  place  of  feittement.  It  is  about  half 
a mile  long,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  broad  at  the  en- 
trance. On  the  governor’s  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
reports  made  to  him  concerning  the  adjacent  country 
were  fo  exceedingly  unfavourable,  that  orders  were 
•j  immediately  given  for  the  removal  of  the  fleet  to 

A fettle-  Port  Jackfon.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  therefore, 

m,<m  the  gov«rn°r  failed  from  Botany  Bay,  and  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
were  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  two  other  Euro- 
8 pean  vcflcla,  which  had  been  firft  feen  off  Botany  Bay 

Vifiterf  by  on  the  24th.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  two  French 

two  French  /hip*,  named  the  eijinilibt  and  BouJfiAi,  which  had  left 
France  on  a voyage  of  diicorery  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  la  Peyroufe,  in  tire  year  1785.  They  had 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Santa  Catharina  on  the  coaft 
of  Brafil,  and  from  thence  gone  by  the  extremity  of 
South  America  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  had 
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run  along  by  the  coafls  of  Chili  and  California  ; after  New  tftt> 
which  they  had  vifited  Eafter  Ifland,  Nootka  Sound,  *an<* 

Cook's  river,  Kamtfchatka,  Manilla,  the  Ifles  des  Nv  4 

vigatcurs.  Sandwich,  and  the  Friendly  Iflca.  They 
had  alfo  attempted  to  land  on  Norfolk  Iflind,  but 
found  it  impoffible  on  account  of  the  furf.  Du- 
ring the  whole  voyage  none  wcie  loft  by  ficknefs  ; but 
two  boats  crews  had  unfortunately  perilhcd  in  a furf 
on  the  northweft  coaft  of  America  ; and  at  Mafuna, 
one  of  the  ljlet  da  Navigateurt , M.  L’Angle,  captain 
of  the  Aftrolabr,  with  12  of  his  people,  officers  and 
men,  were  murdered  by  the  favjgcs.  This  was  the 
more  furprifing,  as  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted 
fricndfhip  with  them  from  the  time  the  French  touched 
•t  the  ifland,  till  that  unfortunate  moment  M.  L’ Anglo 
had  gone  afhorc  with  two  long  boats  for  the  purpofe  of 
filling  fomc  water-calks  His  party  amounted  to  40 
men  ; and  the  natives,  from  whom  the  French  had  al- 
ready received  abundance  of  refrefhments,  did  not  fhow 
any  figns  of  an  hoAile  difpofition  : But  from  whatever 
motive  their  refentment  was  excited,  the  men  had  no 
fooner  begun  to  get  out  the  boats,  than  the  favages 
made  a mull  furious  anti  unexpected  affault  with  ftones. 

In  this  encounter  M.  L’Angle  himfelf,  with  the  people 
above  mentioned,  fell  a facrificc  to  the  treachery  of  thefe 
barbarians.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  party  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty  ; the  Ihips  having  at  that  time  paffed  a 
point  of  land  which  intercepted  their  view  of  the  affray. 

The  convi&i  and  others  deftined  to  remain  in  New 
South  Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  loft  in  begin- 
ning to  dear  ground  for  an  encampment,  (lore- houfes,. 
dec.  The  work,  however,  went  on  but  (lowly,  partly 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  con- 
victs, which  indeed  was  naturally  to  be  expe&cd  con- 
flicting their  former  way  of  life.  NeverthcUfs,  by  the 
end  of  the  firlt  week  of  February,  the  plan  of  an  encamp- 
ment was  formed,  and  place*  were  marked  out  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  fo  that  the  colony  already  b.gau  to  nf- 
fume  focne  appearance  of  order  ar.d  regularity.  The 
materials  and  frame- week  of  a flight  temporary  habita- 
tion for  the  governor  had  been  brought  out  from  Eng- 
land ready  formed,  which  were  landed  and  put  together 
with  as  much  expedition  as  circumftances  would  allow. 

Hofpilal  tents  were  alfo  errded ; and  the  ficknefs  which 
foon  took  place  (howed  the  propriety  of  fo  doing.  In  - 
the  paffage  from  the  Cape  there  had  bren  but  little  fick- 
nefs,  and  few  of  the  convids  had  died  ; but  a little  time 
after  they  landed  a dyfcnteiy  began  to  prevail,  which 
proved  fatal  in  feveral  inftaners,  ami  the  feurvy  began 
to  rage  with  great  violence,  to  that  the  hofpital  tents 
were  foon  filled  with  patients.  The  d if  order  proved 
the  more  virulent  as  frefh  provifion3  could  but  rarely 
be  obtained  ; nor  were  efcukiit  vegetables  often  obtain- 
ed in  fuch  plenty  as  could  produce  any  material  allevia- 
tion of  the  complaint  : the  only  remedy  for  the  dyfen- 
tery  was  found  to  be  a kind  of  red  gum,  produced  in 
plenty  by  the  trees  growing  upon  this  coaft.  ’['he 
yellow  gum  has  the  fame  properties,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior degree. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  a moft  violent  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  deftroyed  five  of  the  flirrp 
which  had  a Ihtd  erected  for  them  under  a tree,  which 
proved  a prelude  to  other  misfortunes  among  the  cattle. 

The  encampment,  however,  was  carried  on  with  great 
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alacrity  ; the  foundations  of  the  ftorchoufcs  were  laid, 
and  every  thing  began  to  wear  a proncifing  appearance. 
On  the  7ih  of  the  month  a regular  form  of  govern- 
ment was  eftablifhed  in  the  colony,  with  all  the  folem- 
nity  which  could  pofiibly  be  given  : the  governor  made 
a proper  fpeech  to  the  convifts,  reminding  them  of  the 
fituation  in  which  they  ilood  ; and  that  now,  if  they 
continued  their  former  practices,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  hope  for  mercy  if  detected  ; neither  could  they 
expett  to  efcape  detection  in  fo  fmall  a focicty.  Of- 
fenders, therefore,  he  laid,  would  certainly  be  punifhed 
with  the  utmoti  rigour ; though  fuch  as  behaved  them- 
felves  in  a proper  manner,  might  always  depend  upon 
encouragement.  He  particularly  noticed  the  illegal  tn- 
tertourfe  betwixt  the  fexes,  as  a practice  which  encou- 
raged profligacy  in  every  rcfpeCt  ; for  which  rcafon  he 
recommended  marriage  t and  this  exhortation  feemed 
not  to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  14  marriage  a were  cele- 
brated that  very  week  in  confcqucnce. 

Heavy  rains  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  this 
mouth,  which  fhowed  the  neccflity  of  going  on  with 
the  work  as  foon  as  poffible.  Tire  want  of  carpenters, 
however,  prevented  this  from  being  done  fo  expediti- 
oufly  as  could  have  been  wifhed.  Only  t6  of  thefe 
could  be  hired  from  all  the  liiips  ; and  no  more  thin 
12  of  the  convi&s  were  of  this  profeffion,  of  whom  fe- 
vcral  were  lick  ; fo  that  the  party  were  by  far  too  few 
For  the  work  they  had  to  perform.  An  hundred  con- 
victs were  added  as  labourers ; but  with  every  effort  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  complete  cither  the  barracks 
or  the  huts  for  the  officers  as  foon  as  could  be  wifhed. 
On  the  14th  of  February  a fmall  party  was  fent  out 
to  fettle  on  Norfolk  I (land,  who  have  fince  eilablifhed 
a colony  there  which  promifes  to  be  of  contidcrabk  uti- 
lity f.  It  was  foon  found,  however,  abfolutely  neeeffary 
to  make  examples  of  fome  of  the  canvids  at  Port  Jack- 
fon.  Towards  the  end  of  February  it  was  found  neccf- 
fary  to  convene  a,criminal  court,  in  which  fix  of  the 
conviHs  received  fcntcnce  of  death.  One  who  was  the 
head  of  the  gang  was  executed  the  fame  day  ; one  of 
the  reft  was  pardoned  } the  other  four  were  reprieved, 
and  afterwards  exiled  to  a fmall  ifland  within  the  bay, 
where  they  were  kept  on  bread  and  water.  They  had 
frequently  robbed  both  the  ftores  and  other  convi&s. 
The  fellow  who  was  executed,  and  two  others,  had  been 
detected  in  Healing  the  very  day  on  which  they  recei- 
ved a week’s  provision  ; and  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
allowance  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  foldicrs,  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  only  excepted. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  governor  went  out 
with  a fmall  party  to  examine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about 
eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackfon.  This 
was  found  very  extenflve,  with  many  openings.  One 
of  the  latter  ended  in  feveral  fmall  branches,  and  a large 
lagoon,  which  they  could  not  at  that  time  examine. 
Moll  of  the  land  about  the  upper  part  of  this  branch 
was  low  and  full  of  fwamps,  with  great  numbers  of  pe- 
licans, and  other  aquatic  birds.  Among  the  reft  they 
met  with  an  uncommon  bird  called  at  that  time  the 
Hootkd  Gul!>  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the  fpccies  na- 
med by  Mr  Latham  the  Cafpian  Tern. 

From  this  north  weft  branch  they  proceeded  acrofs 
tire  bay  to  the  fouthweft  branch,  which  is  alfo  very 
extenflve,  with  a fecund  opening  to  the  weftward  ca- 
pable of  affording  (belter  to  almoft  any  number  of 
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(hips,  with  depth  of  water  for  veflels  of  almoft  any  Nfew  Hoi* 
burden.  The  land  was  found  much  higher  here  than  , 

at  Port  Jackfon,  more  rocky,  and  equally  covered  with  w ■ 
timber.  Large  trees  were  feen  growing  even  on  the 
fumrnits  of  the  mountains,  which  appeared  totally  in- 
acccflihle  to  the  human  fpccies.  Round  the  headland 
which  forms  the  fouthern  entrance  into  the  bay  is  a 
third  branch,  which  governor  Phillip  thought  the  fineft 
piece  of  water  he  had  ever  feen  ; which  for  that  rea* 

Ion  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pit -wafer.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fufficicnt  to  contain 
all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  1 but  the  Utter  has  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  only  18  feet  at  low  water. 

Within  are  from  7 to  15  fathoms.  The  land  here  is 
more  level  than  on  the  fouthweft  branch,  and  fome  ft- 
tuations  are  proper  for  cultivation.  The  governor  de- 
termined to  have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore 
the  country  betwixt  Port  Jackfon  aud  Broken  Bay, 
but  the  continual  rains  prevented  him.  is 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  French  fhrps  departed,  Heath  »fla 
little  iutercourfe  having  paffed  between  them  and  the  Rc<c'rt*f* 
Englilh  during  the  time  of  their  flay.  While  the  for- 
mer remained  in  Botany  Bay,  Father  la  Rccevcur,  who 
had  come  out  in  the  Aftrolabe  as  a naturalift,  died  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mafuna.  A kind  of  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory,  with  the  following  infcriplioo  : 

HicjacctLt  Receveua 
E.  F.  F.  minimis  Gallic  facerdos, 

Phy ficus  in  circumnavigatione 
* Mundi 

Duce  De  la  Pfyrouse, 

Ob.  17th,  Feb.  1788. 

This  monument,  however,  was  toon  after  deflroyed 
by  the  natives ; on  which  Governor  Phillip  caufed  the 
infeription  to  be  engraved  on  copper  and  nailed  to  a 
neighbouring  tree.  M.  de  la  Pcyroufe  had  paid  a fi- 
milar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Cltrke  at 
Kamtfchatka.  n 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  by  Ex  urfims 
feveral  officers  and  a fmall  party  of  marines,  fet  out  onimotbt 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  . 

Their  firft  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a fmall  core^fj. 
named  SbeU-eave,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on 
the  north  fide.  Proceeding  in  this  direction,  they  ar- 
rived with  great  labour  at  a large  lake  furrounded  on 
all  Tides  with  bog  and  marfhy  ground  to  a confiderable 
extent,  and  in  which  they  frequently  plunged,  up  to 
the  waifl.  Here  they  obferved  that  bird  fo  rare  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  a black  fwan.  On  be- 
ing fired  at,  it  rofe,  and  fhowtd  that  its  wings  were 
edged  with  white,  the  bill  being  tinged  red.  They 
fpent  three  days  in  a very  laborious  manner  in  paffing 
the  marfhes  and  fwamps  which  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  harbour  t and  here  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  obferving,  that  all  the  fmall  ftreams  which  de- 
feend  into  Port  Jackfon  proceed  from  fwamps,  occn- 
it oned  by  the  (lagnation  of  the  water  in  the  low  grounds 
as  it  rifes  from  the  fprings.  On  leaving  tbefe  low 
grounds,  they  found  them  fucceeded  by  a rocky  and 
barren  country  ; the  hills  covered  with  various  flower- 
ing fhtubs,  though  frequently  inacceflible  by  rcafon  of 
various  natural  obllaclcs.  At  about  15  miles  diftance 
: from  the  fea,  the  governor  had  a fine  view  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country,  which  were  mountainous. 

To 
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Vfw  Hoi-  Te  the  mod  northerly  chain  of  thefe  he  gave  the  name  fame  purpofe  had  hecn  carried  off  in  his  light  by  the  H©I- 

of  Carmarthen^  and  to  the  moil  foutherly  that  of  LanJ • natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  head.  A ffiiri  j 

* d<xvn%  Hillt ; and  to  one  which  lay  between  tbefe  he  and  hat  were  afterwards  found  In  fotne  of  the  huts  of 


gave  the  name  of  Richmond  Hill.  It  was  conjectured, 
that  a large  river  mult  rife  from  thefe  mountains;  but 
there  was  now  a neccffity  for  returning.  On  the  2 2d, 
however,  another  expedition  was  undertaken.  Gover- 
nor Phillip  with  bis  parly  landed  near  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  Here  they  found  a good  country  ; but 
in  a Ihort  time  arrived  at  a dofe  thicket  through  which 
they  found  it  impollible  to  make  their  way.  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return.  Next  day,  by  keeping 
dole  to  the  banks  of  a fmall  creek,  they  made  a ftuft 
to  pafs  that  obftacle,  -and  continued  their  courfe  for 
three  days  to  the  weftwatd.  The  country  was  now 
extremely  fine,  cither  entirely  level  or  riling  in  fmall 
hills,  the  foil  excellent,  but  ilony  in  a few  places. 
The  trees  grew  at  the  difiance  of  from  20  to  40  feet 
item  each  other,  in  general  totally  dcilitute  of  under- 
wood, which  was  confined  to  the  barren  and  rtony 
foots.  On  the  Jth  day  they  faw  for  the  lirft  time  in 
this  fecund  expedition  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown  hills; 
but  the  country  all  round  was  fo  beautiful,  that  Go- 
vernor Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  Bell*  vue.  They 
were  H ill  apparently  30  miles  from  the  mountains 
which  they  had  intended  to  reach  ; but  not  having 
been  able  to  carry  more  than  iix  days  provifions  along 


the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  be 
gained.  This  was  followed  by  other  misfortune*  of 
the  fame  nature.  On  the  30th  ol  the  month,  two  men 
who  had  been  employed  in  cutting  ruffes  for  thatch  at 
fome  distance  from  the  camp  were  found  dead.  One 
of  them  had  four  fpears  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  quite  through  it ; but  the  other  had  no  marks 
of  violence  upon  him.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  was 
proved,  that  thole  who  fuffered  had  been  the  oggref- 
fors  ; as  they  had  been  feen  with  one  of  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  which  they  had  taken  from  one  of  the 
fiffing  places.  . ft  poffiblc  inquiry  wa»  nude  after  the 
natives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder,  but  to  no 
purpofc  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  otic  of  the  natives  had  been  murdered,  and  federal 
wounded,  previous  to  the  attack  upon  the  niff  cutters. 
The  governor  prumded  hbeity  to  any  convict  who 
ffiould  dticuver  the  aggrrffors;  but  no  information  was 
procured,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prevent 
accidents  of  that  kind  for  the  future.  About  this 
time  the  two  bulb  and  four  cows  belonging  to  govern- 
ment and  to  the  governor,  having  been  left  for  fomc 
time  by  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
ltraycd  into  the  woods  and  could  not  be  recovered. 


with  them,  they  found  it  ncccffaty  to  return;  and 
even  with  this  fmall  dock  the  officers  as  well  as  men 
were  obliged  to  carry  heavy  leads.  During  all  this 
time  they  had  not  proctided  farther  in  a dired  line 
than  30  miles,  fo  great  wete  the  obftrudions  they  had 
met  with  from  deep  ravines.  See.  Their  return,  how- 
ever, was  tffc£led  with  much  greater  eafe,  having 
cleared  a track,  and  irarktd  trees  all  the  way  as  they 
went  along  to  direct  them  in  their  journey  back.  The 
country  explored  at  this  time  appeared  fo.fine,  that 
Governor  PhilKp  determined  to  form  a fcttlemcnt  there 
as  foon  as  a fufficient  number  could  lx  fpared  from 


though  they  were  afterwards  traced  to  fomc  difiance. 

The  4th  of  June  being  his  majefty’s  bitch  day  was 
celebrated  with  as  much  fellivity  as  circumilancca 
would  allow ; and  on  this  occafion  it  was  firit  made 
public  that  the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  Cunt’ 
lurland  County  to  this  pait  of  the  territory.  The  ap- 
pointed boundaries  were  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown 
hills  on  the  well,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay 
on  the  north,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay 
on  the  Couth;  thus  including  thefe  three  principal 
bays,  with  Sydney  Give  nearly  in  the  centre  jj 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  thole  couvi&s  who  A eonvldt 


thofe  works  which  were  immediately  tuceffary.  On  ftrayed  to  too  great  a diftar.ee  from  the  fcttlemcnt, ex6CUte,k 
fcia  return  he  had  the  mollification  to  find,  that  five  were  not  fuffnimt  to  prevent  fomc  of  them  from  ram- 
ewes  and  a lamb  had  been  killed  very  near  the  camp,  bhng  into  the  woods,  in  hopes  of  fubfifiiug  themfelve* 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  mifchicf  wag  there  and  regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  thefe,  who 
fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  fome  dogs  belonging  had  been  guilty  of  a robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  on 
to  thi  natives.  the  5th  of  June,  but  was  obliged  to  return  half- fiarved 

All  this  time  the  feurvy  had  continued  to  rage  with  on  the  24th.  He  had  found  it  impoffible  to  fubfifi  in 
great  violence ; lo  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near  the  woods,  and  had  met  with  very  little  relief  from 
200  people  were  incapable  of  work.  For  this  rcafun,  the  natives.  One  of  them  gave  him  a fifti,  but  made 
and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  the  figns  for  him  to  go  away.  According  to  his  account, 
grounr,  do  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and  they  themfelvcs  were  in  a very'  n ifcrablc  filuation  ; 
barley  had  been  fown,  btfirfes  whM  private  individuals  and  he  pretended  to  have  feen  four  of  them  apparently 
had  fo**n  for  them  «kcs;  and  it  was  even  feared  that  this  dying  of  hunger,  who  made  ligna  to  him  for  fomething 
fmall  cr*.p  would  fuffer  from  the  depredations  of  ants  and  to  cat.  He  pretended  alfo  to  have  fallen  in  with  a 
field-mice.  To  procure  as  much  relief  as poffihle  there-  party  who  would  have  burnt  him,  and  that  he  made 
fore  in  the  prc.fi  nt  exigence  the  Supply  was  fent  in  the  his  cfcapc  from  them  with  difficulty.  He  faid  alfo, 
beginning  of  May  to  Lord  Howe  Ifland  in  hopes  of  pro-  that  he  had  feen  the  remains  of  a human  body  lying  on 
curing  fome  turtle  and  other  provifiona;  but  unfortu-  a fire;  and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  thefe 
natcly  the  veflil  returned  w ithout  any  turtle,  having  favages  eating  human  fleffi  when  other  provifiona  were 
met  with  fquTIy  weather,  and  being  obliged  to  cut  fcarce.  This  poor  wretch  was  tried  and  executed  for 
hf  «»i  aw  ay  htr  bcl1  bower  anchor.  The  natives  now  began  the  theft  he  had  committed  before  his  departure,  along 
<wr mined  to  fhow  an  hufrilc  difpofition  which  they  had  not  with  another  criminal. 

f*‘e  . hitherto  done.  One  of  the  convi&a,  who  had  wander-  By  this  time  the  colony  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  R 
*iTCW  cd  away  from  the  rrit  in  queft  of  vegetables,  returned  the  plan  of  a regular  tow  n had  been  marked  out.  Tbe&Un'of  » 
with  a very  danger*. us  wound  in  the  back;  giving  in-  principal  fired,  when  finiffrd,  is  lo  be  200  feet  wide  town  laid, 
formation  alfo,  *hiit  another  who  had  gone  out  for  the  terminated  by  the  governor’s  houfc,  the  main  guard 
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New  H«I-  and  criminal  court.  The  plans  of  other  ftrccts  arc 
t like  wife  marked  out ; and  it  is  the  governor's  intm- 

tion,  that  when  houfes  arc  built  here,  the  grants  of 
Land  (hall  be  made  with  fuch  chutes  as  will  prevent 
the  building  of  more  than  one  houfie  on  one  allotment, 
which  is  to  confift  of  Co  feet  in  front  and  150  in 
depth.  Thus  a kind  of  uniformity  wiil  be  preferved 
in  the  building,  narrow  ilrects  prevented,  and  many 
inconveniences  avoided,  which  a rapid  increafc  of  in- 
habitants might  otherwife  occafion.  It  has  likewife 
been  an  object  of  the  governor’s  attention  to  place  the 
public  buildings  in  fuch  filiations  as  will  b<  eligible  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  to  give  the  ftorchoufes  and 
hofpital  fufficient  fpace  for  future  enlargement,  Ihould 
it  be  found  nectflary.  The  firft  huts  creded  in  this 
place  were  compofed  only  of  the  foft  wood  of  the 
cabbage  palm,  in  order  to  give  immediate  fhelter,  and 
which  had  the  further  inconvenience  of  being  ufed 
quite  green.  The  huts  of  the  convidswcre  conftruft- 
cd  only  of  upright  polls  wattled  with  flight  twigs,  and 
plaftercd  up  with  clasr.  Buildings  of  Hone  might  ca- 
fily  have  been  raifed,  had  there  been  any  means  of  pro- 
curing lime  for  mortar.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
flonc  met  with  about  Sydney  Cove,  one  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  Portland  done,  an  indifferent  kind  of 
fand  ftone  or  fireftone,  and  a fort  which  feeds  to  con- 
tain iron  ; but  neither  chalk  nor  any  fpecies  of  lime- 
done  have  yet  been  difeovered.  Lime  was  indeed 
procured  from  oyftcr-fliclls  colledcd  in  the  neighbour- 
ing coves  to  contlruA  a fmall  houfe  for  the  governor; 
but  it  cannot  be  expeded  that  a fufficient  quantity 
can  thus  be  procured  for  many  or  very  extenfive  build- 
ings. Good  clay  for  bricks  has  been  found  near  Syd- 
ney Cove,  and  very  good  bricks  have  been  made  of  it; 
the  wood  alfo,  notwithftanding  the  many  reports  to 
the  contrary,  is  found  abundantly  fit  for  various  pur- 
pofea  after  being  thoroughly  feafoned.  Such  fpcci- 
mens  as  have  been  fent  to  England  were  fine-grained 
and  free  of  knots,  but  heavy. 

On  the  point  of  land  that  forms  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Cove  a fmall  obfervatory  has  been  ereded,  the  longi. 
tude  of  which  has  been  afeertained  to  be  159°  19’  30" 
call  from  Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  320  5 a'  3o"fouth. 
In  it  cad  of  thatch  they  now  make  ufe  of  ftiingles  made 
from  a certain  tree,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a fir, 
ij  but  produces  wood  like  Englifli  oak. 
different  With  regard  to  tlie  flatc  of  this  colony  there  hare 
accounts  of  ^cn  various  and  difeordant  accounts.  Some  of  thefe 
ic  co  y.  ^ vc  reprefej-fd  the  country  in  fuch  a light,  that  it 
would  feem  impoffiblc  tofublill  on  it;  and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  there  already  were  in  the  utmeft  danger  of  ftarving 
before  any  alfiftance  could  be  fern  from  Britain.  Thefe 
Tcpotts,  however,  appeal  not  to  be  well  founded.  Dif- 
ficulties mull  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  the  firft  feitlcment 
of  every  uninhabited  country  ; and  wc  are  not  to  ex- 
pect that  a colony,  moll  of  whom  are  wretches  ex- 
iled for  their  crimes  from  their  own  country,  can 
thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  fome  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  fo  far  from  the  tranlportation  to 
this  place  having  had  any  good  effect  in  irforming 
them,  the  governor  has  been  obliged  to- execute  the 
vtmoft  rigour  of  the  law  by  hanging  feveral  of  them. 
A good  number  of  others  have  unaccountably  difap- 
pored;  and  arc  fuppofed  10  have  been  murdered  by 


the  natives,  or  perifhed  with  hunger  in  the  woods;  fo  New  Hot 
that,  unlefs  the  numbers  be  recruited  by  more  refpec  ,XE^* 

tabic  inhabitants,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be  ’ ^ 
expc&ed  from  the  Port  Jackfon  fettlement  for  a long 
time  to  come.  Of  this,  however,  there  feems  to  be 
little  doubt:  the  general  fpirit  of  emigration  which 
prevails  through  moil,  indeed  we  may  fay  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  will  undoubtedly  foon  fupply  a fuffi- 
cient number;  and  even  fome  of  the  Americans,  not- 
withftanding the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  in  it,  arc  faid  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  thefe  blcffings  for  the  precari- 
ous hopes  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  New  Holland 
among  Britifta  convi&s  and  flaves.  This  rambling 
difpolition  may  peihaps  be  accounted  for  from  an  ob- 
fervatiun  which  has  been  made,  viz.  that  •*  it  may 
admit  of  n doubt  whether  many  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a civiliy.nl  life  be  not  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  artificial  wants  to  which  they  give  birth. 

That  thefe  accommodations  do  not  give  a fatisfa‘tion 
equivalent  to  the  trouble  with  which  they  are  procu- 
red, is  certain  ; and  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  t-o  find  num- 
bers of  people  in  every  country  who  arc  willing  to  ex- 
change them  for  independent  cafe  and  tranquillity, 
which  belong,  comparatively  fpcaking,  to  few  indivi- 
duals in  thofe  countries  which  arc  called  civilized/*  'iS 
With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  extenfire^0*^ ,c* 
country,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a fifth  ge-  co,tnt ol 
ncral  divifion  of  the  world, CaptainsCook  and  l'umeauxCOUOU*’ 
fo  fully  explored  its  coafts,  that  fuccccding  navigators 
have  added  nothing  to  their  labours.  The  only  part 
which  ftill  remains  unknown  is  that  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  370  58'  and  390  foulh  ; and  as  none  of  the 
fleet  which  lately  failed  from  Britain  could  be  fuppo- 
fed.to  undertake  any  voyage  of  difcorcTy,  it  is  un- 
known whether  or  not  a llrait  interfcdfca  the  continent 
in  this  place  or  not.  Captain  Tench,  however,  in- 
forms us,  on  the  authority  of  a naval  friend,  “ that 
when  the  fleet  was  off  this  part  of  the  coaft,  a ftrong 
fet-off  fliorc  was  plainly  felt.** 

A vail  chain  ,of  lofty  mountains  run  nearly  in  a 
north  and  fouth  direction  farther  than  the  eye  can 
trace,  about  60  miles  inland.  The  general  face  of  the 
country  1*3  pleafing,  diverfified  with  gentle  rillngs  and 
fmall  winding  valleys,  covered  for  the  moil  part  with 
large  fpreading  trees,  affording  a fucceffion  of  leaves 
in  all  fcafoos.  A variety  of  flowering  fhrubs,  almoft 
all  entirely  new  to  an  European,  and  of  exquifrte  fra- 
grance, abound  in  thofe  places  which  are  free  from 
trees ; and  among  theft,  a tall  fhrub,  bearing  an  ele- 
gant flower,  which  fmells  like  Englifli  may,  is  pccu- 
fiuHS  the  air  to  a great  di- 
ftance.  There  arc  buiftw  trees ; and,  as  Captain  Tench 
and  othen*  relate,  of  fo  bad  a grain,  that  they  can  fierce- 
ly be  ufed  for  any  purpofe:  This,  however,  Mr. Stock- 
dale  aferibesto  their  being  ufed  in  an  unfeafoued  (late,  f- 
cs  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  return  for  thefe  Red  and 
bad  qualities,  however,  the  trees  yield  vail  quantities  7*^°* 
of  the  gum  aheady  mentioned  as  a cure  for  the  dyfcn-Eum*' 
tery.  It  is  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  therefore  requireq 
to  be  given  along  with  opiates.  The  tree  which 
yields  it  is  of  very  confidcrablc  fize,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height  before  it  puts  out  any  branches.  The 
gum  itfelf  is  ufualiy  compared  to  fanguit  draconu,  but 
differs  fiom  it  in  being  perfcftly  folublc  in  water,. 
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which  the  fanguis  draconis  does  not.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  wood  by  tapping  or  taken  out  of  the 
veins  when  dry.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  not 'un- 
like thofe  of  a willow  ; the  wood  fine  grained  and 
heavy,  but  warps  to  fuch  a degree,  when  not  properly 
feafoned,  as  foon  to  become  entirely  ufclefs. 

The  yellow  gum  is  properly  a refui,  being  entirely 
infoluble  in  water.  It  greatly  refemblci  gamboge, 
but  h is  not  the  property  of  tlaining.  It  is  produced 
by  a low  (mall  plant  with  long  gnfty  leaves  ; but.  the 
fra&i  fixation  (hoots  out  in  a furpriling  manner  from 
the  ccnttc  of  the  leaves  on  a fitigle  llrai^ht  item  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14  feet-  This  llcm  is  ftrong  and 
light,  and  is  ufed  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
fpcats.  The  refin  is  generally  dug  up  from  the  foil 
under  the  tree,  not  colleded  from  it,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  fame  which  Tafman  calls  firm  lac  of  the  ground. 
It  has  been  tried  by  Dr  Blanc  phyfician  to  81  Tho- 
mas's hovpital,  who  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  old  fluxes,  and  that  in  many  and  obllinatr  cafes. 
Many  of  the  New  Holland  plants  have  been  already 
imported  into  Britain,  and  are  now  flourishing  in  |»er- 
fedtion  at  the  nurfery  gardens  of  Mr  Lee  of  Hammer* 
fmith. 

The  foil  immediately  around  Sydnoy  Cove  is  Tandy, 
with  here  and  there  a ftratum  of  day;  but  hitherto 
the  produce  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  principal 
difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  cleaning  the  ground 
•rifts  from  the  fize  of  the  trees,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo 
enormous;' that  li  men  have  been  employed  for  five 
days  in  grubbing  up  one.  Captain  Cook  fpeaks  of 
Tome  fine  meadows  about  Botany  Bay,  but  none  of 
thefe  have  been  feen  by  the  pie  Cent  fettlers,'  and  Go- 
vernor Plitllip  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fwamps 
Teen  at  a dillancc  Grafs  grows  in  almoft  every  place, 
but  in  the  fwamps  with  the  greatcll  vigour  and  luxu- 
riance, though  not  of  the  find!  quality  It  is  found 
to  agree  better  with  cows  and  horfct  than  fheep.  A 
few  wild  fruits  are  fomttimes  procured  ; among  which 
is  a kind  of  fault  purple  apple  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  ; and  a fruit  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grape,  but  tailing  like  a green  goofcbeiry,  and  cxccf- 
fively  four. 

From  the  firft  dbcovery  of  this  continent,  the  ex- 
treme fcarcity  of  freih  water  has  been  mentioned  by 
every  navigator.  None  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  any  navigable  river  fuch  as 
might  be  expected  in  a country  of  fuels  extent. 
The  fettlers  about  Port  jackfon  found  enough  for 
common  porpofes  of  life  ; but  Captain  Tench  in- 
forms us,  that  w hen  he  left  the  couotvv,  towards  the 
end  of  1788,  there  had  been  no  difeovery  of  a fit  cam 
large  enough  to  turn  a mill.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever,  Governor  Phillip  has  been  more  fuccefsful;  as 
we  are  informed  by  a letter  of  his  to  Lord  Sidney,  of 
date  Feb.  13.  1790:  In  this  letter  he  relates,  that 
foon  after  the  fhips  failed  in  November  1788,  he  again 
made  an  excuriion  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  (laid  five 
days ; but  the  refearches  he  made  there  tended  only 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertained 
that  the  country  round  it  was  by  no  means  an  eligible 
fituation  for  a colony.  After  having  vifited  Broken 
Bay  feveral  times  with  boats,  a river  was  found,  which 
has  finer  been  traced,  and  all  thofe  branches  explored 
which  afforded  any  depth  of  water.  This  river  has 


obtained  the  name  of  Haxvkefbvry%  is  from  300  to  800  Newlfol- 
fcct  wide,  and  feems  navigable  for  the  Urge  ft  merchant  * Lfui  . 

(hips  as  far  up  as  Richmond  hill,  at  which  it  becomes  * I. "3 
very  (hallow,  and  divides  into  two  branches;  on  which 
account  the  governor  calls  Richmond  Hill  the  head  of 
the  river.  As  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  level,  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  (hips  to  go  up  Jo  far;  but  15  or  23 
railc9  below  it  they  would  lie  in  freih  water,  and  be 
perfe&ly  fafe. 

The  country  about  Broken  Bay  is  at  firfl  high  and 
rocky,  but  as  we  proceed  up  the  river  it  becomes  more 
level,  the  banks  being  covered  with  timber,  and  the 
foil  a light  ritVi  mould,  fuppofed  to  be  very  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  other  branches  of  this  river  are  (hal- 
low, but  probably  run  many  miles  up  into  the  coun- 
try. Great  numbers  of  black  fw  ins  and  wild  ducks 
were  fecn  on  thefe  rivers,  and  the  natives  had  lcvcral 
decoys  f?.r  catching  quails. 

Richmond  hilt,  near  which  a fall  prevented  the  boats 
from  proceeding  f-irther  up,  is  the  moil  foutlierly  of  a 
large  range  of  bills  which  run  to  the  northward,  and 
probably  join  the  mountains  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaft 
from  50  to  60  miles  inland.  The  foil  of  this  hill  it 
good,  and  it  lies  w«U  for  cultivation.  There  is  a very 
extenfive  profped  from  the  top,  the  whole  country  a- 
ruund  feeming  a level  covered  with  timber.  There  it 
a flat  of  fix  or  feven  miles  between  Richmond  hill  and 
a break  in  the  mountains  which  feparates  Lanl’dowa 
and  Carmarthen  hills  5 in  which  flat  the  governor  fup- 
pofes  that  the  Hawkelbury  continues  its  courfe;  though 
the  river  could  not  bo  feen  on  accouat  of  the  timber 
with  which  the  ground  is  every  where  covered  where 
the  foil  is  good.  Six  miles  to  the  foutnward  of  Port 
Jackfon  is  a (mail  river  ; and  20  to  the  weftward  is  one 
more  confider  tblc,  which  probably  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Hawkelbury.  As  far  as  this  river  was  at  that  time 
explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at  from  303  to 
400  feet.  It  was  named  the  A^ims,  and,  like  the 
Hawkelbury,  fometimes  rifci  30  feet  above  its  IcveL 
A party  who  crofted  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the 
mountains,  but  found  it  impoffiblc,  probably  for  want 
of  provi  linns.  After  the  sir  A day's  journey  they  met 
with  fuch  a lucciffion  of  deep  ravines,  tire  Tides  of 
which  were  frequently  fo  inacce’fible,  chat  iu  live  days 
they  could  not  proceed  farther  than  ty  miles.  At  the 
time  they  turned  back,  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be 
I j miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  With  re- 
gard to  the  (late  of  the  colony,  it  appears  from  this  let- 
ter to  be  as  flour 'idling  as  could  in  any  reafonablc  man- 
ner be  expected.  Another  has  heen  formed  at  a place 
called  Roichill,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney 
Cove.  At  this  place  is  a cretk,  which  at  half  flood 
has  water  for  large  boats  to  go  three  miles  up ; and 
one  mile  higher  the  water  is  freih  and  the  foil  good. 

Some  ground  having  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the 
governor  in  the  above  letter  writes,  that  17  acres  were 
(own  with  corn,  and  that  in  December  the  crop  was 
got  in  : That  the  corn  was  exceedingly  good;  dbout 
200  buftuls  of  wheat  ami  63  of  barley,  with  a final! 
quantity  of  flax,  Indian  corn,  and  oats;  all  which  i* 
prcfcrved  for  feed  : That  if  fettlers  are  fent  out,  and 
the  convicls  divided  amongft  them,  this  fcttlement  will 
very  (hortly  maintain  itfelf ; but  without  which  this 
country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage.  **  At 
4 H 2 prefent 
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• prefcnt  ( continues  the  governor)  I have  only  one  per- 
fon,  who  has  about  ioo  convid*  under  his  direction, 
who  is  employed,  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  and  he  has  returned  the  quantity  of  corn 
above  mentioned  into  the  public  llorc  ; the  officers 
lave  not  railed  fufficient  to  fuppnrt  the  little  fiock 
they  have:  fome  ground  I have  had  in  cultivation  will  crime  is  laid  to  the  prifoner’a  chaigc,  and  the  quetlion 
return  about  40  bufficls  of  wheat  into  llore ; fo  that  the  “ guilty  or  not  guilty’*  put  to  him.  No  law  officer 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts  employed  in  cul-  being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  party 
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officers  either  of  bis  majedy's  fea  or  land  forces.  The  New 
court  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at  , 

a military  tribunal,  the  judge  advocate  proceeds  to  ad*  ’ - 

miniitcr  the  ufual  oaths  taken  by  jurymen  in  England 
to  each  member  ; one  of  whom  afterwards  fwear*  him 
in  a like  manner.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the 


tivation  has  been  very  fhort  of  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  which  1 take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
to  yourlordlhip  in  this  place;  to  (how  as  fully  as  pof* 
fiblc  the  (late  of  this  colony,  and  the  ucccflhy  of  the 
convicts  being  employed  by  thofc  who  have  an  intend 
in  their  labour.**  The  country  for  20  miles  to  the  weil- 


at  whafe  fuit  he  is  tried  is  left  to  profecute  the  pri* 
foner  entirely  by  himfelf.  All  the  witnrifeft  arc  examined 
on  oath  ; and  the  decifion  mud  be  given  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  or  41  as  nearly  as  may  be,  allow* 
ing  for  the  circumllancea  and  fituation  of  the  fettle- 
ment,"  by  a majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  the 


IS 

<3overr. 
jnent  of  the 
colony. 


ward  is  very  capable  of  cultivation ; though  the  labour  youngeft  memher,  and  ending  with  the  prefident  of 
©f  cutting  down  the  trees  is  very  great.  At  Sydney  Cove  the  court.  No  verdict,  however,  can  be  given  in 
the  doreshad  been  infeded  by  a fwarm  of  rats  which  d<-  cafes  of  a capital  nature,  unltfs  at  lead  live  of  the  fe- 
ftroyed  no  lefs  than  i2,roolb.  weight  of  flour  and  ven  members  concur  therein.  The  evidence  on  both 
nee.  The  gardens  alfo  had  fuffered  very  coufidcrably  ; fidcs  being  finilhed,  and  the  prifoner’s  defence  heard* 
fo  that,  having  met  with  fuch  a confultrablc  lofs  of  the  court  is  cleared,  and,  on  the  judgment  being  fet- 
proviiion,  and  a fufficient  fupply  not  being  procured  tied,  is  thrown  open  again,  and  fentence  pronounced, 
from  the  Cape,  governor  Phillip  thought  proper  to  During  the  tune  of  fitting,  the  place  in  which  it  is 
fend  a further  detachment  to  Norfolk  I Hand,  where  affembled  is  directed,  to  be  lut  rounded  by  a guard  un- 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  afforded  great  hopes  of  their  der  arms,  and  admiHion  granted  to  every  one  who 
being  able  in  a fhort  time  to  fubfill  thcmfclvcs  indepen*  chufes  to  enter  it.  Of  late,  however,  fays  captain 
dent  of  any  affiilance  from  the  llorcs.  Tench,  our  colonifls  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  a train 

With  regard  to  the  civil  etlablifliment  in  this  colony,  of  fubordination,  as  to  make  the  prefence  of  fo  large 


governor  Phillip’s  jurifdidion  extends  from  43°  49'  to 
10  37’  fouth,  being  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremi- 
ties of  the  continent.  It  commences  again  in  1350  E. 
Long,  from  Greenwich  ; and  proceeding  in  an  eaflerly 
,•  £■  : -11  .u_  .1,..  -1 


military  force  unneccffary  ; and  two  centinels  in  ad- 
dition to  the  provoil  martial  arc  confidered  as  fuifi- 

C‘Cnl*  A . . sj 

_ The  firfl  trials  which  came  before  this  court  were  TrUU  of 

direction,  includes  all  the  i Hands  within  the  above  thofc  of  three  eonvids,  one  of  whom  was  convided coovids, 
mentioned  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean;  by  which  of  having  flruck  a marine  with  a cooper’s  adze,  and  &c-. 
partition  it  is  fuppofed  that  every  fource  of  litigation  behaving  otherwife  in  a moll  fcandaloua  and  riotous 
will  be  cut  off,  an  all  thefc  arc  indifputably  the  difeo*  manner.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  150 
very  of  the  Britifh  navigators.  laities,  being  a fmallcr  puniihmcnt  than  a foldicr  would 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  abfolutcly  uolimi-  have  fuffered  in  a fimihr  cafe.  A i’ccond.  for  having 
ted,  no  mention  being  made  of  a council  to  affitl  him  committed  a petty  theft,  was  fent  to  a fmall  barren  . 
in  any  thing  ; and  as  no  dated  lime  is  appointed  for  ifland,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  only  for  a 
affembling  the  courts  fimilar  to  the  aflizes  and  gaol  week.  The  third  was  fcntenccd  to  icccivc50  ladies  f 
deliveries  is  England,  the  duration  of  imprifonment  but  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  governor, 
is  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  is  likcwilc  invefted  had  his  fentence  remitted.  The  fame  lenity,  however, 
with  a power  of  fummoning  gcncial  courts  martial;  could  not  be  obferved  in  all  cafes.  One  fellow,  who . 
but  the  infertion  in  the  marine  mutiny  ad,  of  a fmal-  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  pardoned 
ler  number  of  officers  than  13  being  able  to  compofe  while  the  rop#  was  about  his  neck,  on  condition  that 
fuch  a tribunal,  has  been  utgleded  ; fo  that  a milita-  be  would  become  the  common  executioner  ever  after, 
ry  court,  fliould  detachments  be  made  from  head  quar-  He  accepted  the  horrid  office,  but  not  without  a pju  fe. 
ters,  or  ficknefs  prevail,  may  not  always  be  found  Some  examples  of  feverity  were  undoubtedly  ncceffaryi . 
practicable  to  be  obtained,  unltfs  the  number  of  offi-  and  among  thefe  it  is  irapofliblc  to  avoid  feeling  fomo 
errs  in  the  frttlcment  at  prefent  be  incrcafcd.  The  regret  for  the  fate  of  one  who  fuffered  death  for  (teal- 

frovernor  is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  cafes,  trea-  ing  a piece  of  foap  of  eight  pence  value  : bat  by  tho 
on  and  wilful  murder  excepted;  and  even  in  thefe  he  lall  letter  of  governor  Phillip,  we  are  informed  that 
has  authority  to  flay  tht  execution  of  the  law  until  the  the  eonvids  ia  general  are  now  behaving  much  better) 
king’s  pleafure  (hall  be  fignified.  In  cafe  of  the  go-  moic  fo  indeed  than  ever  he  expeded.  The  lall  ffato 

merit  was  of  one  woman  who  had  fuffered  for  a rob- 
bery ; five  children  had  died,  and  a8  been  born.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  deaths  77,  of  the  birth*  87. 

The  number  of  eonvids  already  fent  to  New  South 


nernor’s  death,  the  lieutenant  governor  takes  his  place  ) 
and  on  his  dcceafe,  the  authority  is  lodged  in  the 
bands  of  the  fenior  officer. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  convida  were  landed  that 


there  appeared  a nccclTUy  for  affembling  a criminal  Wales  amounts  to  2000  and  upwards — above  1800  are 
court ; and  it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant  fince  embarked  for  that  fettlcraeot.  The  annual  ex* 
from  the  governor.  The  numbers  were  the  judge  ad-  pence  of  the  civil  and  military  dlablilhmcnts  at  that 
vacate,  who  prefided,  three  naval,  and  three  marine  place  it  nearly  L.*to,ooo. 

officers.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  by  ad  of  Befides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one 
parliament  to  fijvcn  * who  arc  exprefriy  ordered  to  be  compofed  of  the  judge  advocate,  and  one  or  mort 

juiliett 
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’ juftjces  of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  of  ftnall  mifde-  are  covered,  pretents  the  true  colour  of  them  from  ap- New  Hoi* 
ircar.ors.  This  court  is  likewife  empowered  to  decide  pearing.  At  fome  of  their,  interviews  with  the  cola*  *******  . 
all  law-fuiti ; and  its  verdict  is  final,  except  where  the  niits,  feveral  droll  inftincei  happened  of  their  millaking  ’ # 

fum  exceeds  L.  300,  in  which  cafe  an  appeal  can  the  negroes  among  the  colonitts  for  their  own  coun~ 
be  made  to  England  from  its  decree.  In  cafe  of  ne-  try  men.  NotwithiUnding  their  difregard  for  European 
erffity,  an  admiralty  court,  of  which  the  lieutenant  finny,  they  are  fond  of  adorning,  or  rather  deforming, 
governor  is  judge,  may  alfo  be  fummoned  for  the  trial  their  bodies  with  fear*  ; fo  that  feme  of  them  cut  the 
of  ofFcncea  committed  on  the  high  fcas.  mod  hideous  figure  that  can  be  imagined.  The  fears 

The  quadrupeds  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland  themfclves  have  an  uncommon  appearance.  Sometimes 
hitherto  difeovered  sre  principally  of  the  OpufTum  the  flefh  is  raifed  feveral  inches  from  the  flein,  and  ap- 
kind,  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  Kangaroo,  pears  as  if  filled  with  wind  ; and  all  thefe  feem  to  be 
There  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  dogs  very  different  from  thofe  reckoned  marks  of  honour  among  them.  Some  of 
known  in  Europe.  They  are  cxltcmely  ficrcr,  and  ne-  them  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nofc  and  thruft  a 
ver  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  familiarity  large  bone  through  it,  an  hideous  kind  of  ornament 
with  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with.  Some  of  them  humoroully  called  by  the  Tailors  their  fpnt'faii yard. 
have  been  brought  to  England,  but  Hill  retain  their  Their  hair  is  generally  fo  much  dotted  with  the  red 
ufual  ferodty.  There  are  a great  many  beautilul  birds  gum  already  mentioned,  that  they  refemblc  a mop. 
of  various  kinds  ; among  which  the  principal  arc  the  They  alfo  paint  themfclves  with  various  colours  like 
black  fwans  already  mentioned,  and  the  ollrich  or  molt  other  favages : they  will  alio  fometirnes  ornament 
cafibwary ; which  lait  arrives  frequently  at  the  height  themfclves  with  beads  and  fliells,  but  make  no  ufc  of 
of  (even  feet  or  more.  Several  kinds  of  ferpents,  large  the  beautiful  feathers  procurable  from  the  birds  of  the 
fpidcra,  and  fcolopondras,  have  alfo  been  met  with,  country.  Moil  of  the  men  want  one  of  the  fore  teeth 
There  are  likewife  many  curious  tithes;  though  the  m the  upper  jaw;  a circumftancc  mentioned  by  Dam- 
finny  tribe  feem  not  to  be  fo  plentiful  on  the  coaft  as  pier  and  other  navigators  ; and  this  alfo  appears  to  be 
to  give  any  confiderable  afliitance  in  the  way  of  provi-  a badge  of  honour  among  them.  It  is  very  com* 
fions  for  the  colony.  Some  very  large  (hark*  have  mon  among  the  women  to  cut  off  the  two  lower  joints 
been  fecn  in  Port  Jackfon,  and  two  fmallcr  fpeciet,  of  the  little  finger  ; which,  confidering  the  clumfinefa 
one  named  the  Port  Jackfon  (hark,  the  other  Watts’s  of  the  amputating  inllrumcnts  they  poffcfs,  mull  ccr- 
fhark.  The  tatter,  notwithllanding  its  diminutive  fizc,  tatnly  be  a very  painful  operation.  This  was  at  firft 
the  mouth  fcarcc  exceeding  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  ex-  fuppoled  to  be  peculiar  to  the  married  women,  or  thofe 
ccflivrly  voracious.  One  of  them  having  been  taken  who  had  borne  children,  but  fome  of  the  oldcfl  wo* 
and  flung  down  upon  the  deck,  lay  there  quiet  for  men  were  found  without  this  diilin&ion,  while  it  was 
two  hours  ; aftrr  which  Mi  Watts's  dog  happening  obferved  in  others  who  were  very  young, 
to  pafs  by,  the  fifh  fpiung  upon  it  with  all  the  ferocity  The  New  Hollanders  appear  extremely  deficient  in 
imaginable,  and  fei/cd  it  by  the  leg  in  fuch  a manner  the  ufcful  arts.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  they 
that  the  animal  could  not  difengage  hirafclf  without  have  no  notion  ; nor  can  they  even  be  prevailed  upon 
aiDAance.  to  tat  bread  or  drrfled  meat.  Hence  they  depend  ea- 

Tbc  climate  of  this  continent  appears  not  to  bedif-  tirely  for  fubfiltcncc  on  the  fruits  and  roots  they  can 
agreeable,  notwithllanding  the  violent  complaints  which  gather,  with  the  filh  they  catch.  Governor  Phillip 
fome  have  made  about  it.  The  heat  has  never  been  alfo  mentions  their  frequent  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs, 
cxceflive  in  fummer,  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in  win-  in  order  to  drive  out  the  opofiums  and  other  animals 
ter.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  arc  frequent  ; from  their  retreats  ; and  we  have  already  taken  notice 
but  thefe  arc  common  to  alt  warm  countries  ; and  it  of  their  ufwg  decoys  for  quails.  As  all  thefe  resources, 
has  been  fuppofed  (though  upon  what  foundation  does  however,  mufl  be  at  bell  precarious,  it  is  no  wonder 
not  well  appear)  that  were  the  country  cleared  of  wood,  that  they  are  frequently  dirt  refled  for  provifiona.  Thus,  • 
and  inhabited,  thefe  would  in  a great  mcafure  ceafe.  in  the  fummei-time  they  would  eat  neither  the  fhark 
A (hock  of  an  earthquake  has  likewife  been  felt  ; but  nor  fling- ray  ; but  in  winter  any  thiog  wa*  acceptable; 
thefe  natural  calamities  are  incident  to  fome  of  the  A young  whale  being  driven  afhorc,  was  quickly  cut 
fined  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  known  whether  in  pieces  and  carried  off.  They  broiled  it  only  long  e- 
there  arc  any  volcanoes  or  not-  nough  to  fcorch  the  outfidc  ; and  in  this  raw  (late  they 

F The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  by  all  accounts  eat  all  their  fifh.  They  broil  alfo  the  fern  root  and  an- 

’ reprefented  as  the  moil  miferablt and  lavage  race  of  mor-  other  whofc  fpccies  is  unknown.  Among  the  fruits 
tals,  perhaps,  exifling  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  go  ufed  by  them  is  a kind  of  wild  fig  ; and  they  eat  alfo 
entirely  naked  ; and  though  plea  fed  at  firfl  with  fome  the  kernels  of  a fruit  rtfcmbling  the  pine  apple.  The 
ornaments  which  were  given  them,  they  foon  threw  principal  part  of  their  fubfiilencc,  however,  is  fifh  ; 
them  away  as  ufelefs.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  and  when  thefe  happened  to  be  fcarce,  they  were  wont  . 
that  they  are  infenfiblc  of  the  benefits  of  clothing,  or  to  watch  tht  opportunity  when  the  colon  ill  9 hauled  the 
of  fome  of  the  conveniences  which  their  new  neigh-  fcinc,  and  often  fei/cd  the  whole,  though  a part  had 
bours  are  in  pofleffion  of.  Some  of  them,  whom  the  formerly  been  offered  or  given  them.  They  fometimes 
colon  i (Is  partly  clothed,  feemed  to  be  plealed  with  the  ftrike  the  fifh  from  the  canoes  with  their  fpears,  fome- 
comfortable  warmth  they  derived  from  it;  and  they  all  times  catch  them  with  hooks,  and  alfo  make  ufc  of 
exprefs  a great  defire  for  the  iron  tool*  which  they  fee  nets,  contrary  to  tire  affertion  of  Dr  Hawkefworth, 
their  neighbours  make  ufc  of.  Their  colour,  in  the  who  fays  that  none  of  thefe  are  to  be  met  with  among 
opinion  of  captain  Cook,  is  rather  a deep  chocolate  them.  Their  nets  are  generally  made  of  the  fibres  a! 
than  a full  black;  but  the  filth  with  which  their  Ikios  the  fhx  plant,  with  very  Little  preparation,  and  are 
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New  H*  l-  ftrong  and  heavy  ; the  line*  of  which  they  are  com- 
. 1>n*  pofed  twilled  like  whip-cord.  Some  of  them,  how- 

. ' ever,  appear  to  be  made  of  the  fur  of  an  animal,  and 

others  of  cotton-  The  medics  of  their  nets  are  made 
of  very  large  loops  artificially  iuferted  into  each  other, 
but  without  any  knots.  Their  hooka  are  made  of  the 
infide  of  a fhell  very  much  refembliog  mother  ef-pearh 
The  canoes  in  which  they  fifh  are  nothing  more  than 
large  pieces  of  bark  tied  up  at  both  ends  with  vines  ; 
and  confidcring  the  flight  texture  of  thefc  vcflels,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  they  are 
managed,  and  the  boldncfs  with  which  they  venture 
in  them  out  to  fca.  They  generally  carry  fire  along  with 
them  in  thefc  canoes,  to  drefs  their  filh  when  caught. 
"When  Billing  with  the  hook,  if  the  fifh  appears  too 
ilrong  to  be  drawn  alhure  by  the  line,  the  canoe  is 
paddled  to  the  fhore  ; and  while  one  man  gently  draws 
the  fifh  along,  another  (lands  ready  to  tlrike  it  with  « 
fpear,  in  which  he  generally  fucceeds.  There  is  no 
good  reafon  for  (opposing  them  to  be  canibals,  and 
they  never  cat  animal  fubftancci  but  raw  or  next  to  it. 
Some  of  their  vegetables  are  poifonous  when  raw,  but 
deptived  of  this  property  when  boiled.  A convicl 
Unhappily  experienced  this  hy  eating  them  in  an  un- 
prepared date;  in  confequence  of  which  he  died  in  24 
hours.  The  diflike  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  the  Eu- 
ropean provifions  lias  already  been  mentioned  : if  bread 
be  given  them,  they  chew  and  fpit  it  out  again,  feldom 
choofing  to  fwallow  it.  They  like  fait  beef  and  pork 
Tather  better;  but  they  could  never  be  brought  to  tide 
fpirits  a fecond  time. 

The  huts  of  thefe  favages  are  formed  in  the  moft 
rude  and  barbarous  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  confift  only  of  pieces  of  bark  laid  together  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,  open  at  one  end,  and  very  low, 
though  long  enough  for  a man  to  lie  at  full  length 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  they  depend 
lefs  on  them  for  fhclter  than  on  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocks  abound.  They  go  invariably  naked, 
as  has  already  been  obferved ; though  wc  mull  not 
imagine  that  the  cuilom  of  going  naked  inures  them  fo 
to  the  climate  as  to  make  them  infenlible  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  The  cotonifts  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities of  obferving  this,  by  feeing  them  fhivering  with 
cold  in  the  winter  time,  or  huddling  together  in  heaps 
in  their  huts  or  in  caverns,  till  a fire  could  be  kindled 
to  warm  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  not  with- 
Handing  their  extreme  barbarity,  that  forae  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  will  foon  he  introduced  among  them, 
as  feme  have  been  feen  attentively  confidcring  the 
UtcnfiU  and  conveuieiieics  of  the  Europeans  with  a 
view,  fermingly.  of  making  fimilar  improvements  of 
* their  nwn.  It  has  alio  been  obferved,  that  in  fome 
thmgs  they  poflefs  a very  gTcat  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  imitate  the  fongs  and  language  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans almoft  inftanuneoufly,  much  better  than  the 
lat  er  can  imitate  theirs  by  long  pra&ice.  Their  ta- 
lent fur  imitation  is  alfo  difcerniblc  in  their  fculpturcs 
reprefenting  men  and  other  animals  every  where  met 
with  on  the  rocks  ; which,  though  rude,  arc  very 
furprifing  for  people  who  have  not  the  knowledge  even 
of  conftrufting  habitations  in  the  haft  comfortable  for 
themfclves,  or  cvco  clothes  to  preferve  them  from  the 
Cold. 

In  their  perfons,  the  New  Hollanders  are  a&ive,  vi- 


gorous, and  ft  out,  though  generally  lean.  Damptcr  Hew  Hsl. 
aflerts  that  they  have  a dimnefs  of  fight ; though  liter 
navigators  have  determined  this  to  be  a miftake,  aferi- 
bing  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  a quick  and  piercing 
fight.  Their  fenfe  of  fmclling  is  alfo'  very  acute.  One 
of  them  having  touched  a piece  of  pork,  held  oat  his 
finger  for  bis  companion  to  fcnell  with  ftrong  marks 
of  difguft.  The  only  kind  of  food  they  eagerly  ac- 
cept of  is  fifh.  Their  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
women  has  been  hitherto  unaccountable  to  the  colo- 
oifts.  Few  of  them,  comparatively  fpcakang,  have 
been  feen  ; and  tlicfe  have  fometimes  kept  back  with 
the  moll  jealous  fenfibiiity  ; Comet  imes  offered  with 
the  greatril  familiarity.  Such  of  the  females  as  have 
been  feen,  liave  fofi  and  pleating  voices;  and  not  with- 
(landing  their  barbarifm  and  cxceffive  rudeoefs,  feem 
not  to  be  entirely  deftitutc  of  modcity. 

The  New  Hollanders  generally  difplay  great  per- 
fonal  bravery  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger.  An 
old  man,  whom  governor  Phillip  had  treated  with 
fume  familiarity,  took  occafion  to  (leal  a fpade ; but 
being  taken  in  the  fad,  the  governor  gave  him  a few 
flight  flaps  on  the  (boulder;  on  which  the  old  man 
caught  hold  of  a fpear,  and,  coming  up  to  him,  Teem- 
ed (or  fome  time  determined  to  ftrike,  though  had  he 
done  fo  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  him  to 
cfcapc,  being  then  furrounded  by  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers.  No  encounters  between  parties  of  the  natives 
themfclves  have  been  obferved,  though  from  fome  cir- 
cuinttanoes  it  appears  that  wars  arc  carried  on  among 
them.  They  have  more  than  once  been  feen  aflemblcd 
as  if  bent  on  fome  expedition.  An  officer  one  day 
met  1 4 of  them  marching  along  in  a regular  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  each  man  having  a fpear  in 
one  hand  and  a Hone  in  the  other.  r\  chief  appeared 
at  their  head,  who  was  diflinguilhed  from  the  reft  by 
being  painted.  They  pafled  on  peaceably,  though 
greatly  fuptrior  in  number  to  our  people.  Oo  another 
occafion  they  offered  no  hoftilities  when  aflemblcd  to  the 
number ot  a go  or  3f-o,  and  meeting  the  governor  attend- 
ed only  by  a final!  party.  With  all  their  courage, 
however,  they  are  much  afraid  of  a mulkct,  and  almoft 
equally  fo  of  a red  coat,  which  they  know  to  be  the 
martial  drefs  of  the  Europeans.  The  mi  (chief  which 
they  have  hitherto  done  haa  been  exercifcd  only  on 
fome  draggling  convids,  moll  of  whom  probably  have 
been  the  firft  aggreffors. 

Though  thefe  favages  allow  their  beards  to  grow  to 
a confiderable  length,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
look  upon  them  to  be  auy  ornament,  but  rather  die  • 

contrary,  as  appears  from  the  following  inftancc.  6omc 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Sirius,  one  day 
met  an  olJ  man  in  the  woods  with  a beard  of  confi- 
dcnble  length.  This  his  new  acquaintance  let  him 
know  that  they  would  rid  him  of,  ftroaking  their 
chins,  and  (howing  him  the  fmoothnefs  of  them  at  the 
fame  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  confented  ; and 
one  of  the  young iUrs  taking  a penkuife  from  his  poc- 
ket, and  making  the  beft  fubftitutc  for  lather  he 
could,  performed  the  operation  with  fuel*  fuccefs  that 
the  Indian  feemed  highly  delighted.  In  a few  dam  * 

he  paddled  alongfide  of  the  Sirius  again,  pointing 
to  his  heard;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  (hip.  On  thiv  a barber  was  font 
down  to  him,  who  again  freed  him  from  his  beard,  at 
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K*w Ho!-  which  he  exprefled  the  utmoft  fathfaAion,  It  has, 
however,  been  found  impoffihle  to  form  any  kind  of 
^ '*  permanent  intercourse  with  the  natives,  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  ; but  in  his 
letter  above  quoted,  governor  J*hillip  declares  that  be 
has  not  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  their  doing  any  da- 
mage to  the  colony.  At  firfl  the  colonitls  imagined 
the  fpears  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  be  very  trivial 
weapons  ; but  it  now  appears  that  they  arc  capable  of 
inflifting  very  grievous  and  mortal  wounds.  They 
arc  forr.ctimes  pointed  with  a Harp  piece  of  the  fame 
reed  of  which  the  (hafts  are  made,  but  more  frequently 
with  the  (harp  bone  of  the  fling-ray.  They  certainly 
burn  their  dead  ; which  perhaps  has  given  rife  to  the 
report  of  thtfir  being  canibaU.  Governor  Phillip,  ob- 
serving the  ground  to  be  raifed  in  fcveral  places,  caufed 
one  of  thefe  tumuli  to  be  opened,  io  which  were  found 
a jaw  bone  half  confumed  and  fomejdhrs.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  allies  arc  depofited,  it  appears 
that  the  body  has  been  laid  at  length,  raifed  from  the 
grouuda  little  fpace,  andconfumcd  in  that  poflure;  be- 
ing afterwards  lightly  coveted  with  mould. 

The  only  dotncflic  animals  they  have  are  the  dogs 
already  mentioned,  which  rcfemblc  the  fox-dog  of  Eng- 
land. In  their  language  thefe  animals  are  called  dingo;  hut 
all  other  auadrupeds  without  exception  they  name  lari' 
garoo — They  feem  very  Httle  given  to  thieving  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the  South  Sea 
1 (lands ; and  arc  very  honeft  among  themfclvcs,  leaving 
their  fpears  and  other  implements  open  on  the  beach,  in 
full  and  pcrfeA  fscurity  of  their  remaining  untouched. 
They  arc  very  expert  at  throwing  their  javelins,  and  will 
hit  a mark  with  great  certainty  at  a conlidcrablc  dif- 
tance  ; and  it  feems  that  fumetimes  they  kill  the  kan- 
garoo with  this  weapon,  as  a long  fplintcr  of  one  of  the 
fpears  was  taken  out  of  the  thigh  of  one  of  tbefe  ani- 
mal i,  the  flelh  having  clofed  over  it  completely.  The 
people  arc' more  numerous  than  was  at  firfl  imagined, 
though  rtill  the  number  of  inhabitant*  mull  fee  ac- 
counted few  in  companion  to  the  extent  of  country;  and 
there  is  great  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  interior  parts 
are  uninhabited. 

The  New  Hollanders  hake  tlicir  provifions  by  the 
help  of  hot  floncs,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South- 
fea  iflands.  They  produce  fire  with  great  facility  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cook,  but  with  difficulty  accord- 
ing to  later  accounts,  and  fpread  it  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner. To  produce  it,  they  t«.kc  two  pieces  of  dry 
foft  wood ; one  is  a Hick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  fiat.  The  flick  they  (hape 
into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end  ; and  puffing  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  l>oth 
their  hand?,  as  wc  do  a chocolate- mi  11  ; often  fliifting 
their  hands  up,  ami  then  moving  them  down  upon  it, 
to  incrcafc  the  prciTurc  as  much  as  poffible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  and 
from  the  f malic  ft  fpark  they  iocreafe  it  with  great 
fpced  and  dexterity.  fl  Wc  have  oftrn  feen  (fays  cap- 
tain Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  ftiorc,  to  all 
appearance  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  Hooping 
down  for  a moment,  at  the  diflance  of  every  fifty  or 
an  hundred  yards  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we  could 
Ice,  firfl  by  the  fmoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along 
the  drift  of  wood  and  other  litter  which  was  fcatter- 
ed  along  the  place.  Wc  had  the  cuxiofity  to  examine 
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one  of  thefe  planters  of  fire  when  he  fet  off,  and  we  Holland, 
faw  him  wrap  up  a fmall  fpark  in  dry  grafs,  which  ** 
when  he  had  run  a little  way,  having  been  fanned  by  T 
the  air  that  his  motion  produced,  brgan  to  blaze  ; he 
then  laid  it  down  in  a place  convenient  for  his  purpofe, 
inclofing  a fpark  of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grafs, 
and  fp  continued  his  couifc.” 

Hollakd  in  commerce,  a fine  and  clofe  kind  of 
linen,  fo  called  from  its  being  firfl  manufaf1. tired  in 
Holland. 

HOLLAR  (Wenccflaus),  a celebrated  engraver, 
bom  at  Prague  in  1607.  His  parents  were  in  a gen- 
teel line  of  life  ; and  he  was  at  firfl  defigned  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  law.  But  the  civil  commotions,  which 
happened  in  Ida  youth,  ruining  his  family  affairs,  he 
was  obliged  to  Ihift  for  himfelf ; and  by  difeovering 
fome  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Marian, 
a very  able  defigner  and  engraver  of  views.  Being 
hurfelf  a man  of  great  ingenuity,  he  profited  haftily 
from  the  inflru&ion  of  his  tutor.  He  principally  ex- 
celled in  drawing  geometrical  and  perfpedlive  view* 
and  plans  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modern  cities  and 
towns  ; alfo  landscapes,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and 
artificial  curio  fit  t es ; which  he  executed  with  a pen  in  a 
very  peculiar  flyle,  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

He  travelled  through  fcveral  of  the  great  cities  of  Ger- 
many ; and,  notwithflanJing  all  his  merit,  met  with- 
fo  little  encouragement,  that  nc  found  it  very  difficult  to 
fuppoit  himfelf.  The  car!  of  Arundel  being  in  Germany 
took  him  under  his  protc&ion,  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Charles  I. 

He  engraved  a variety  of  plates  from  the  Arundel  col- 
Ic&ion,  and  the  portrait  of  the  earl  himfelf  on  horfe- 
back.  The  civil  wars,  which  happened  foon  after  in 
England,  ruined  his  fortune.  He  was  taken  prifoner, 
with  fome  of  the  royal  party,  and  with  difficulty  esca- 
ped ; when  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  joiued  his 
old  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel,  lie  fettled  in  that 
city  for  a time,  and  publiihed  a conlidcrablc  number 
of  plates;  but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  foon  after  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  Hollar  fell  again  into  dif- 
trefg,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for  the  print  and  book- 
fellers  of  Antwerp  at  very  low  prices.  At  the  refttra- 
tion  he  returned  into  England  ; where,  though  he  had 
(efficient  employment,  the  prices  he  received  for  his  en- 
gravings were  fo  greatly  inadequate  to  the  labour  neccf* 
larily  required,  that  he  could  but  barely  fchfift ; and  the 
plague,  with  the  fuccceding  fire  of  London,  putting  for 
fome  time  an  effc&ual  flop  to  bufinefs,  his  affairB  were  fo 
much  embarraffed,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
improve  his  fortune.  It  is  faid  that  he  urcd  to  woik  for 
the  bookfrllcrt  at  the  rate  of  four-pence  an  hour ; and 
always  had  an  hour  glafs  before  him.  He  was  fo  vciy 
fcrupuloufly  exalt,  that  when  obliged  to  attend  the 
calls  of  nature,  or  whillt  talking,  though  with  the  per- 
fons  for  whom  he  was  working  and  about  their  own 
bufinefs,  he  conflantly  laid  down  the  glafs,  to  prevcot 
the  fand  from  running.  Nevcithelcfs,  all  his  great  in- 
duflry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear  lufikicnt 
teftimony,  could  not  procure  him  a fufficicnt  mainte- 
nance. It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  on  the  verge 
of  his  70th  year,  he  was  attached  with  an  execution; 
at  his  lodgings  in  Gardener’s  lane,  Weftminiftcr;  when* 
he  defired  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed,  and. 
that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prtfoo  than- 
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KcHar  the  grave : a favour  which  it  it  uncertain  whether  he 
Jlolocauft  obtained  or  not.  He  died,  however,  in  1677. — Hi* 
«‘  — ^ works  amount  nearly  to  24,000  prints,  according  to 
Venue's  Catalogue  ; and  the  lovers  of  art  are  always 
zealous  to  collet  them.  Genet  ally  fpeaking,  they  are 
etchings  performed  almoft  entirely  with  the  point ; and 
their  merits  are  thus  chara&erifcd  by  Mr  Strutt : “They 
pofiefs  great  fpirit,  with  aftumlhing  freedom  and  light- 
uefs,  efpccially  when  we  ernfider  how  highly  he  has 
finffhed  fome  of  them.  His  views  of  abbeys,  churches, 
ruins,  &c.  with  his  (hells,  mu(Ts,  and  every  fpecirs  of 
ftill  life,  ate  admirably  ; his  landfcapcs  frequently  have 
great  merit ; and  his  did  ant  views  of  towns  am!  cities 
arc  not  only  executed  in  a very'  accurate,  but  a very 
pleating  manner.”  A fomewhat  colder  character  is 
given  of  them  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  EfiTay  on  Prints: 
44  Hollar  gives  us  views  of  particular  places,  which  he 
copies  with  great  truth,  unornamented  as  hr  found 
them.  If  wc  are  fatisfied  with  cxa&  reprefentations, 
we  have  them  no  where  better  than  in  Hollar's  works: 
but  if  we  expeft  pi&ures,  we  mull  feck  them  clfe- 
where.  Hollar  was  an  antiquarian  and  a draughts- 
man ; but  feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  painting.  Stiffncfs  is  his  character- 
iflic,  and  a painful  exadnefs  void  of  fade  His 
larger  views  are  mere  plans.  In  fome  of  his  fmallcr, 
at  the  ex  pence  of  infinite  pair.t,  fomething  of  an  ef- 
fect is  fometimes  produced.  But  in  genera),  we  con 
fidcr  him  as  a repofitory  of  curiofitics,  a record  of  anti- 
quated d redes,  abolidicd  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now 
in  ruins  ” 

HOLLOA,  in  the  fealanguage,  an  exclamation 
of  anfwer,  to  any  perfrm  who  calls  to  another  to 
afh  fome  quedion,  or  to  give  a particular  order.  Thus, 
if  the  mader  intends  to  give  any  order  to  the  people 
in  the  main-top,  he  previoufiv  calls,  Main  topt  hoay  ! 
to  which  they  anfwer.  Holloa!  to  (how  that  they  hear 
him,  and  are  ready.  It  is  alfo  the  firil  anfwer  in  hail* 
ing  a fhip  at  a dillanec.  Sec  Hailing. 

HOLLY,  in  botany.  Sec  Ilex. 

Sea-Hon.r.  See  Eryngivm. 

HOLM  (Sax.  hulmut , infula  amniea),  denotes  an 
"Hie  or  fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede  ; or  a river- 
ifiand.  And  'here  any  place  is  called  by  that  name, 
and  this  fyllablc  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  names 
of  places,  it  (ignifies  a place  furrounded  with  water;  as 
the  Flatholmes  and  Stcpholmes  in  the  Severn  near  Brif- 
tol : but  if  the  fituatinn  of  the  place  is  not  near  the 
water,  it  may  then  fignify  a hilly  place;  helm  in  ."•axon, 
dignifying  alfo  “ a bill  or  cliff.” 

HOLOCAUST  (formed  from  41  whole,”  and 
ratu  “ I confumc  with  fire),”  a kind  of  facrifice, 
wherein  the  whole  offering  is  burnt  or  confumed  by 
fire,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  God,  the  creator, 
preferver,  and  lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour 
nnd  worihip,  and  as  a token  of  mens  giving  themlclves 
entirely  up  to  him  It  is  called  alfo  in  Scripture  a 
lumt- offering. — Sacrifices  of  this  fort  are  often  mention- 
ed by  the  heathens  as  well  as  Jews ; particularly 
by  Xenophon,  Cyrofxd.  lib.  viii.  p.  464.  ed Hutcl/inf. 
je 738,  who  fpeaks  of  facriiicing  hohxraufis  of  oxen  to 
upitcr,  and  of  horfes  to  the  fun  : and  they  appear  to 
avc  been  in  ufe  long  before  the  inflitution  of  the  other 
Jewilh  facrifices  by  the  law  of  Mofcs ; (fee  Job  i.  5. 
ptlti.  8.  and  Gen.  xxii.  13.  viii.  20J.  On  this  account, 
J'U  156. 
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the  Jew*,  who  would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to  offer  Holder** 
on  their  altar  any  other  facrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  by  ^ Jf 
the  law  of  Mofes,  admitted  them  by  the  Jewifti  pried* 
to  offer  holocauds  ; bccaufe  thefc  were  a fort  of  facri- 
fices  prior  to  the  law,  and  common  to  all  nations.  Du- 
ring their  fubjedion  to  the  Romans,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  thofo  Gentiles  to  offer  facrifices  to  the 
God  of  Ifrad  at  Jerufalem.  Holocauds  were  deemed 
by  the  Jcw3  the  moll  excellent  of  all  tbeir  facrifices. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  kind  of  facrifice  was  in  commoo 
ufc  among  the  heathens,  till  Prometheus  introduced 
the  cuftum  of  burning  only  a part,  and  referving  the  re- 
mainder for  his  own  ufe.  See  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFERNES,  lieutenant  general  of  the  armies 
of  Nebuchadonofor  king  of  AfTyria,  who  having  in  a 
remarkable  encounter  overcome  Arphaxad'king  of  the 
Medes,  fent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  with  an 
intention  of  obliging  them  this  way  to  fubmit  to 
his  empire,  pretending  that  there  could  be  no  power 
capable  of  refilling  him.  At  the  fame  time  Holofer- 
ncs,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  paffed  the  Eu- 
phrates, entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  fubdued  aimed 
all  the  people  of  thefe  provinces. 

Being  refolvtd  to  make  a conqucd  of  Egypt,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Judira,  little  expecting  to  meet  with 
any  rcliftance  from  the  Jews.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  preparing  to  oppofe  him; 
and  Achior  the  commander  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
had  already  fubmitted  to  Holofernes,  and  was  with 
fome  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army,  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  Hebrews  were  a people  protected  in  a parti- 
cular manner  by  God  Almighty  fo  long  as  they  were 
obedient  to  him  ; and  therefore  he  fliould  not  (latter 
himfelt  with  expectations  of  overcoming  them,  unlefa 
they  had  committed  fome  offence  again!!  God,  whcrcby 
they  might  become  unworthy  of  his  protection.  Holo- 
fernes,  difregarding  this  difeourfe,  commanded  Achior 
to  be  conveyed  within  fight  of  the  walls  of  Bethulia, 
and  tied  to  a tree,  and  left  there,  whither -the  Jews 
came  and  loofed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Holofernes  formed  the  fiege  of 
Bethulia  ; and  having  cut  off  the  water  which  fupplird 
the  city,  and  fet  guards  at  the  only  fountain  which 
the  befieged  had  near  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were 
fooo  reduced  to  extremity,  and  refolved  to  fui render, 
if  God  did  not  fend  them  fuccours  in  live  days.  Ju- 
dith, being  informed  of  their  refolution,  conceived  the 
defign  of  killing  Holofernes  in  his  camp.  She  took 
her  fincll  clothes,  and  went,  out  of  Bethulia  with  her 
maid-fervant ; and  being  brought  to  the  genera),  (he 
pretended  that  fhe  could  no  longer  endure  the  fins 
and  exccffeii  of  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  infpired 
her  with  the  defign  of  furrendcring  herfelf  to  him.—  As 
foon  as*  Holofernes  faw  her,  he  was  taken  with  her 
beauty  ; and  fome  days  after  invited  her  to  a great 
fcad,.  which  he  prepared  for  the  principal  officers  of 
bis  army.  But  he  drank  fo  much  wine,  that  deep 
and  drunkcimtfs  hindered  him  from  fatiVying  his  paf- 
fion.  Judith,  who  in  the  night  was  left  alone  in  his 
tent,  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  fword  ; and  de- 
parting with  her  fervant  from  the  camp,  (he  returned 
to  Bethulia  with  the  head  of  Holofernes.  As  foon  as 
it  was  day,  the  befieged  made  a (ally  upon  the  ene- 
mies, who  going  into  their  general’s  tent,  found  his 
headlcfs  carcafc  wallowing  in  its  own  blood.  They 
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ffeloprt*  then  difcerned  that  Judith  had  deceived  them,  and  fled 
with  precipitation,  leaving  the  camp  abounding  with 
Uolothu-  rich  fpoils : the  Jews  purfued  them,  killed  a great  num- 
rfa.  ber  of  them,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty. 

There  if  a great  diveriity  of  opinion#  concerning  the 
time  when  this  war  between  Holofcrnca  and  the  Jews 
happened.  Some  date  it  from  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, in  the  reign  of  Manaffeh,  and  pontificate  of  Elia- 
kim  the  high-prieft;  others  place  it  at  focne  time  af- 
ter the  captivity  ; and  fome  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
whole  tranfa&ion.  See  the  article  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPHUM  (corapofed  of  **  44  iH  ” 
and  44  I write"),  in  the  civil  Uw,  fomething 

written  wholly  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  perfon  who 
figns  it.  The  word  if  chiefly  ufed  in  fpcaking  of  a 
teftamenr  written  wholly  in  the  teftat oris  own  hand. 

The  Romani  did  not  approve  of  holographic  tef- 
tamentc  ; and,  though  Yalcntinian  authorikd  them  by 
a novel,  they  arc  not  ufed  where  the  civil  law  ia  in  full 
force. 

HOLOSTEUM,  in  botany  ; A genus  of  the  tri- 
gyjvia  order,  belonging  tbe  triandria  HaCs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2?d  order, 
Carycphjlki.  The  calyx  ia  pentapliyflous ; tl»e  petals 
five,  the  capfulc  unilocular,  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
opening  at  top. 

HOLOTHURIA,  in  zoology,  a genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vcrmei  mollufca.  The  body  detached, 
naked,  gibbous,  terminated  by  the  anus.  Many  ten* 
tacula  at  the  other  extremity,  furrounding  the  mouth. 
There  are  nine  fpeciea,  all  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 
The  following  deferiptiona  of  three  fpeciea  are  given 

CCXXXV  b5r  Mr  Barbl,t- 

l.  The  trcmula,  or  quivering  holothuria,  44  com- 
monly meafures  eight  inches  in  length  when  dead;  but 
alive  it  extends  itfelf  to  more  than  a foot,  or  contra&a 
its  body  into  a ball.  Its  figure  ia  cyltodric,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  overy  way  equal  to  an  inch  and  a few 
lines.  Tbc  back  of  a dark  brown  proudly  bears  a va- 
riety of  flefliy  pyramid-like  nipples,  of  a dark  colour 
likewife  at  their  bafia,  but  white  at  their  apex.  They 
are  obferved  to  be  of  two  different  fizca ; the  larger 
occupy  the  length  of  the  back,  in  number  14  on  each 
fide,  at  the  diflance  of  fix  lines  one  from  the  other, 
when  the  holothuria  ia  contracted,  but  the  intervening 
fpace  it  full  eight  lines  when  the  animal  is  extended. 
Others  like  thefe  arc  placed  here  and  there  promif- 
cuoufly.  The  lefs  art  fcattered  in  like  manner,  with- 
cut  order,  in  every  part  of  the  back.  Out  of  them 
all  exfudes  a whitifh  mucilage  ferving  to  lubricate  the 
1 udy.  Hence  all  the  foiclaid  nipples  feem  to  be  fo 
many  glands  furnifhed  with  an  excretory  dud,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  difeo- 
verabk  by  tfie  help  of  a common  glafs.  That  they 
are  moreover  provided  with  various  muffles  follows 
hence,  that  the  holothuria  ccn  raife  and  obliterate  them 
at  pkafure.  While  the  larger  papiilx  arc  quite  ered, 
their  axis  and  the  diameter  of  their  kafe  meafures  three 
lines.  The  belly  or  part  oppofite  to  the  back  in  the 


ana  ftiaped  like  a focket.  By  the  [help  of  thefe  teo-  Knlethn- 
tacula  the  holothuria  fixes  its  body  at  the  bottom  of  „ rj\ 
the  fea,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  forced  away  by  tempefts, . ° CTO\ 
which  would  otherwife  happen  the  more  frequently, 
as  this  zoophite  dwells  near  the  fhores  where  the  wa- 
ter fcarce  rifea  to  a fathom’s  height.  Now  if  tt  ad- 
here* to  other  bodies  by  means  of  its  ventral  tentacula, 
their  point  muff  necefiarily  have  the  form  of  a focket, 
as  the  cuttle-fifh,  fca-urchins,  and  ftar-filh  have  then® 

(haped,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  other  body. 

From  this  fi tuition  of  the  holothuria  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  it  alfo  retains  when  kept  in  a veffd 
filled  with  fea-water,  it  mu  ft  be  evident  to  any  one, 
that  I have  not  groundlcfsly  determined  which  was  its 
back,  and  which  its  belly,  which  otherwife  in  a cy- 
lindric  body  would  have  been  a difficult  talk.  But  as 
all  animals  uniformly  walk  or  reft  upon  their  bellies, 
and  the  holothuria  has  likewife  that  part  of  its  body 
turned  to  the  earth  on  which  the  cyllndric  tentacula 
are  to  be  feco,  it  is  dear  that  part  is  the  abdomen  or 
belly  of  this  zoophite.  However,  both  the  abdominal 
and  dortal  tentacula  are  raifed  and  obliterated  at  the' 
animal’s  pleafure ; from  which  it  is  no  light  conjecture 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  furnifhed  with  elevating 
and  deprefiing  mufclcs,  and  particularly  becanfe  all  the 
forefaid  tentacula  difappear  after  the  animal’s  death : 
and  hence  it  farther  appears,  that  all  naturalifts  have 
given  the  reprefentation  of  a dead  holothuria,  feeing 
they  have  aligned  it  no  tentacula.  I entertain  fome 
doubt  whether  the  itluflrioua  I.innrus  himfelf  did  not 
draw  his  generical  character  of  the  holothuria  from  a 
dead  fubjeft,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  thefe  tenta- 
cula." 

2.  The  phyfalia»  or  bladder. ftiaped  holothuria.  The 
body  of  this  fpeciea  ia  oval,  approaching  to  triangular, 
of  a gloffy  tranfparcncy  j tbe  back  fharp  edged,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  whence  run  out  a numbet  of  finewst 
anteriorly  the  body  is  of  a reddifh  hue.  The  trunk 
fpiral,  reddifh  towards  the  thicker  end.  Many  ten- 
tacula of  unequal  length  under  that  thicker  end  j the 
fhorter  ones  are  taper  and  thicker,  the  middte  ones  ca- 
pillary, the  point  clay  colour  and  in  fhape  like  a ball  j 
the  reft  which  are  longer  art  filiform,  of  which  the 
middlemoft  is  thicker  and  twice  as  long.  Brown,  in 
his  Jamaica,  calls  it  a diaphanous  bladder  with  nume- 
rous tentacula  repicfenting  a man’s  belly  ; above  it  it 
furnifhed  with  a comb  full  of  cells;  under  the  other  ex- 
tremity hang  a number  of  branchy  tentacula.  It  in* 
habits  the  Teas. 

3.  The  Penta&es,  or  five-rowed  holothuria,  has  the 
mouth  cncotnpaffcd  with  tentacula,  the  body  bearing  ten- 
tacula five  different  ways.  The  animal  is  of  a red  colour, 
nearly  oval,  or  fomewhat  cylindrical,  affuming  various 
fhapes.  The  mouth  is  fet  round  with  ten  rays  britlly  at 
the  points.  The  body  longitudinally  doted  in  five  placet 
with  clay-coloured  hollow  warts,  fituatc  two  together. 

It  inhabits  the  fea  of  Norway,  taking  in  and  cafting 
out -again  the  water,  as  it  either  fwims  or  dives  to  the 
bottom. 


holothuria  is  of  a pair  brown  and  fet  all  over  with  cy- 
lindric  tentacula,  in  fuch  numbers  that  the  head  of  a 
pin  could  fcarcc  find  room  between.  Their  diameter 
is  rot  much  above  a line,  and  their  length  is  that 
of  four  lines.  They  are  of  a fhining  whitenefs, 
except  the  extremity  which  is  of  a dark  colour, 
You  VIII.  Part  II. 


HOLSTEIN,  a duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  weft ; the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubeck,  on  tire  raft ; tbe  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg on  the  fouth-eaft ; that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  fouth-weft  ; and  Lauenburg,  with 
the  territory  of  Hamburg,  on  the  footh.  Its  greateft 
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HoUletn  length' is  about  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  60.  The 
dioccfc  of  Eutin,  and  the  county  of  Ranzau,  though 
they  make  a part  of  the  duchy  of  Holitein,  yet  being 
lands  belonging  to  the  empire  and  circle,  lhall  be  de- 
scribed Separately. 

A great  part  of  this  country  conllfts  of  rich  marfli- 
land,  which  being  much  expofed  to  inundations  both 
from  the  fea  and  rivers,  dykes  have  been  raifed  at  a 
great  expence  to  guard  and  defend  them.  The  pa- 
(tures  in  the  marlhes  are  fo  rich,  that  cattle  arc  bred 
in  vail  numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great 
quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  their 
Hiilk.  They  arc  alfo  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
peafe,  beans,  and  rape-feed.  In  the  more  barren, 
Candy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  count!  y,  large  Bocks 
of  fhrep  are  bred  and  fed  : nor  are  orchards  wanting, 
or  woods,  cfpccially  of  oak  and  beech ; nor  turf, 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.  Here  is  a variety 
both  of  fea  and  river  fifh  ; and  the  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  lamb,  are  very  fit  and  palatable.  . Holtlein 
is  alfo  noted  for  beautiful  horfes.  The  gentry  ufually 
farm  the  cows  upon  their  cllatcs  to  a Hollander,  as 
he  is  called,  who  for  every  cow  pays  from  tix  to  ten 
rix  dollars  ; the  owner  providing  pafturc  for  them  in 
fummer,  and  ftraw  and  hay  in  winter  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  here  to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  fell  the  carp,  lam- 
preys, pikes,  and  perch,  found  in  them  j then  fow 
them  for  fcvcral  years  after  with  oats,  or  ufc  them  for 
pallure  ; and  after  that  lay  them  under  water  again, 
and  breed  iifli  in  them.  There  arc  hardly  any  hills  in 
the  country  ; but  fevcral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Eyder,  the  Stor,  and  the  Trave.  The  duchy 
contains  about  30  towns  great  and  fmall : moll  part 
of  the  pcafants  are  under  villcnagc,  being  obliged  to 
work  daily  for  their  lords,  and  not  even  at  liberty  to 
quit  their  tftates.  The  nobility  and  the  proprietors 
of  manors  arc  pofirfled  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurif- 
di&ion,  with  other  privileges  and  exemptions.  For* 
mcily  there  were  diets,  but  now  they  feem  to  be  en* 
tirely  laid  afide  : meetings,  however,  of  the  nobility 
arc  Hill  held  at  Kiel.  The  predominant  religion  here 
is  Lutheran)  (m,  with  fupcrintcndencies  as  in  other 
Lutheran  countries.  In  fcveral  places  the  Jews -are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  At  Gtuck- 
ftadt  and  Altena  arc  both  Calvinilt  and  Popilh  church- 
es ; and  at  Kid  a Greek  Rutlian  chapel.  Bciidcs 
the  Latin  fchools  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  ie  a gymra* 
hum,  and  at  Kiel  an  univetfity.  Not  with  Handing  this 
country’s  advantageous  lituation  for  commerce,  there 
are  few  manufactures  and  little  trade  in  it.  Hamburg 
and  I.ubec  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  what  they 
want  from  abroad  ; from  whence  and  Altena  theyVx- 
port  fume  grain,  malt,  grots,  lUich,  buck- wheat,  peafe, 
bcan9,  rape  feed,  butter,  chctfc,  (heep,  fwine,  burned 
cattle,  horfes,  and  filh.  The  manufactures  of  the 
duchy  ate  chiefiy  carried  on  at  Aliens,  Kid,  and 
Gluckftadt.  The  duchy  of  Holllcin  conlills  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Holllcin,  Stormar,  DitmaiOi,  and 
Wagria.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  king  of  Denmaik 
and  partly  to  the  dukes  of  Holllcin  Gottorf  and  Plocn. 
Anciently  the  counts  of  Holftrin  W’crc  valTals  of  the 
* dukes  of  Saxony  ; but  afterwards,  they  received  the  in* 
velUiurc  of  their  territories  from  «the  emperor,  01  the 
billiupa  of  Lubcc  in  the  emperor’s  name,  though  cow 


the  invelliture  is  given  by  the  emperor  in  perfon.  The  Holfl*u»  1 
king  of  Denmark  appoints  a regency  over  his  part  of  H 
Holllcin  and  the  duchy  of  Slcfwick,  which  has  its  H*1*- 
office  at  GluckiUdt.  The  feat  of  the  great  duke**  » J 
privy  cmincil  aud  regency-court,  together  with  the 
chief  confillory,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  at  Kid  : there 
arc  many  inferior  courts  and  coniUlorfcs,  from  which 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  higher.  In  the  duchy  of  HoUlcio, 
the  government  of  the  convents  and  nobility  is  alter- 
nately in  the  king  and  duke  for  a year,  fro  11  Mi- 
chaelmas to  Michaelmas.  The  perfon  in  whom  the 
government  is  lodged  adinini tiers  it  by  his  regency. 

In  fomc  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  die  Au- 
lic  council  or  clumber  at  Wctalar  s the  conveats,  the 
nobility,  and  the  proprietors  of  manors  in  the  country, 
have  a civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  cllatcs. 

The  revenues  of  the  fovereigns  atife  principally  front 
their  dcmefucs  and  regalia  ; be  tides  which,  there  is  a 
land  and  fcveral  other  taxes  and  ioipolta.  The  duke’* 
income,  fetting  aiide  his  ducal  patrimony,  has  been 
edimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  pounds.  The  king 
ufually  keeps  here  fome  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of 
horfe.  With  refpecl  to  the  duke’s  military  furefe,  It 
amounts  to  about  800  men.  The  king,  on  account  / 
of  his  (hare  in  this  country,  llylc#  himfclf  dale  of  JJJ- 
Jinn,  Stormar,  and  Dttmjrjb.  The  dukes  .both  of 
the  royal  and  princely  Itoufe  dyle  themlclm  heirs  of 
Norway,  duka  of  Slrfw'ub • H/jldn,  Stormar , and 
Dumarjb , and  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Dclmmhorfl* 

On  account  of  Holllcin,  both  the  kin£  of  Denmark 
and  the  grand  duke  have  a feat  and  voice  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  princes  of  ihc  empire,  and  in  that  of  the 
circle.  Together  with  Mecklenburg  they  alfo  nomi- 
nate an  atTriTor  for  this  circle  in  the  Aulic  chamber. 

The  matricular  ailcffment  of  the  whole  duchy  is  43 
horfe  and  80  loot,  or  800  florins  ; to  the  chamber  of 
Wetzlar  bath  princes  pay  189  rix  dollars,  31  kruit- 
zers.  In  <735.  duke  Charles  Frederic  of  Hoi  Lin 
Gottorf  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  here,  viz. 
that  of  St  Anne,  the  enfign  of  which  is  a red  crofs, 
enamelled,  and  worn  pendant  at  a red  ribbon  edged 
with  yellow.-— The  principal  places  of  that  part  of  the 
duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
duke  of  Plocn  are  Gluckltail,  It/hoc,  Rend  (burg,, 
and  Plocn  ; and  that  part  belonging  to  the  great 
duke  are  Kiel,  Oldenburg,  Prcetz,  and  Altena. 

HOLSTENlUS  (Lucas),  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed German,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596,  was  bred  a 
Lutheran  ; but  being  converted  to  popery  by  father 
Sirmond  the  Jefuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached, 
himfclf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barbcrini,  who  took  hirn 
under  his  protection.  He  was  honoured  by  thiec 
popes ; Urban  VIII.  gave  him  acanonry  of  St  Peter’s; 

Innocent  X.  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  ; and. 
Alexander  VII.  Cent  him  in  1655  to  queeo  Chiilliua. 
of  Sweden,  whole  formal  profeffion  of  the  Cotholic 
faith  he  received  at  Infpruck.  He  fpent  his  life  in 
Itudy,  and  waa  very  learned  both  in  facted  and  pro- 
fane antiquity.  He  died  in  1-66 1 ; and  though  he 
was  not  the  author  of  any  great  works,  his  notes  and 
diffcrtalions  on  the  work*  of  others  have  been  highly 
ettremed  for  the  judgment  and  precilioa  with  which 
they  arc  drawn  up. 

HOLT  (Sir  John),  knight,  cldeft  fon  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Holt,  ffijejmt  at  law,  was  bom  in  1642.  He  cu- 
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H«'.t  tered  himfclf  of  Gray’s  Inn  in  1658  ; and  applied  to 
R the  common  law  with  fo  much  induftry,  that  he  foon 
Italy  held.  |jccamc  a very  eminent  barriller.  In  the  reign  of 
v w James  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  of- 
fice be  difeharged  with  much  applaufe  for  about  a year 
and  a half ; hut  loft  his  place  for  refufing  to  expound 
the  law  fuitably  to  the  king’s  defigns.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  chofrn  a member  of 
the  convention  parliament,  which  afforded  him  a good 
opportunity  of  difplayinghis  abilities  ; fo  that,  as  foon 
as  the  government  was  fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
jufticc  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  and  a privy  coun- 
fellor.  He  continued  chief  juftice  for  22  years,  with 
great  repute  for  fteadinefs,  integrity,  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profcffion.  Upon  great  -occafions  he 
affertrd  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  he  thereby 
ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  the 
houfrs  of  parliament.  He  publilhcd  feme  reports,  and 
died  in  17C9. 

Holt  (Sax.)  41  a wood  wherefore  the  names  of 
towns  beginning  or  ending  with  ho!/,  as  Bud  ho!/, 
fee.  denote  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty  of 
wood  in  thole  places. 

HOLY.  Sec  Holiness. 

HOLY-GHOST,  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  holy 
Trinity.  See  Trinity. 

Order  of  the  Hotr  Ghost,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  inftituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1569. 
It  confifts  of  100  knightr,  who  are  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility  for  three  defeents.  The  king  is  the 
grand-maftcr  or  fovereign;  and  asfuch  takes  an  oath 
on  his  coronation 'day  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order. 

The  knights  wear  a golden  crofp,  hung  about  their 
necks  by  • blue  filk  ribbon  or  collar.  But  before 
they  receive  the  order  of  the  Holy-Ghoft,  that  of  St 
Michael  is  conferred  as  a neceffary  degree;  and  for  this 
rrsfon  their  arms  are  furrounded  with  a double  collar. 

HOLY’ HEAD,  a town  and  cape  of  the  ifle  of  An- 
glcfeain  Wales,  and  in  the  Irifh  channel,  where  people 
ufually  embark  fur  Dublin,  there  being  three  packet- 
boats  that  fail  for  that  city  every  Monday,  Wednef- 
day,  and  Friday,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  It  is 
276  miles  from  London,  and  has  a very  convenient 
Dtrboor  for  the  northern  trade,  when  taken  ftiort  by 
contrary  winds.  It  is  fituatrd  near  the  extremity  of 
the  Ifle,  and  is  joined  to  the  north-weft  part  of  it  by 
a ftonc  bric'gc  of  one  arch.  It  has  a fmall  market  on 
Saturdays.  Theparifti  is  about  five  or  fix  miles  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  bounded  nearly  by  the  fea. 
The  church  Hands  above  the  harbour,  within  an  old 
quadrangular  fortification,  with  a baftion  at  each  cor- 
ner built  about,  450.  On  a mountain  near  it  is  ano- 
ther old  fortification  called  Turn’s  Munimentum, 
which  is  an  old  ftone  wall  without  mortar,  and  in  its 
centre  is  a fmall  turret,  and  contains  a well  of  water. 
Holyhead  was  frequently  formerly  vifited  by  Irirtt  ro- 
vers, and  was  defended  as  a place  of  ronfequencr. 
There  arc  fcveral  remains  of  old  fortifications  and 
Druidical  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
chapels  of  religions  worlhip.  The  parifh  church  of 
Holyhead  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a crcfs,  with  a porch  and  fteeplc  very 
antique.  There  was  an  old  chapel  near  the  church, 
now  converted  into  a fchool-houfc.  A falt-houfe  was 


erefted  on  an  ifiand  in  the  harbour  in  queen  Anne’s  Holykeid, 
reign,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  is  little  more  *Jolyj  , 
than  a fifhing  town,  rendered  confi  Jerable  by  being  the  f 

place  of  paffage  to  Ireland.  It  has  three  good  inns.  T """ 
The  paffage  hence  to  Ireland  is  in  general  about  twelve 
hours.*  There  is  no  frefii  water  here  except  from  rain, 
nor  any  bread  fold  but  what  comc9  from  Ireland. 

A bath  and  affembly-room  were  erected  here  in  1770. 

Under  the  mountains  that  overhang  the  town  is  a large 
cavern  in  the  rock,  fupported  by  natural  pillars,  called 
the  Parliament-houfe,  acceflible  only  by  boats,  and  the 
tide  runs  into  it.  If  this  harbour  was  properly  re- 
paired, and  ware- houfes  built,  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient for  the  Irifh  to  import  fuch  of  their  goods  as  pay 
Engltfh  duty,  it  being  but  a few  hours  fail  from  ^Dublin. 

Bcfidcs,  the  Dublin  merchants  might  comeover  with  ihe 
packets  to  fee  their  goods  landed.  The  commodities  are, 
butter,  chcefc,  bacon,  wild  fowl,  lobfters,  crabs,  ovfters, 
razor-fifh,  Ihrimps,  herrings,  cod-fifli,  whitings,  whitings 
pollacks,  colc-fifh,  fea  tenches,  turbots,  loles,  floun- 
ders, rays,  and  plenty  of  other  (iih  On  the  rock* 
the  herb  grows  of  which  they  make  kelp,  a fixed  fait 
ufed  in  making  glafs,  and  in  alum  works.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  is  a large  vein  of  white  fullers 
earth  and  another  of  yellow,  which  might  he  ufcful 
to  fullers.  On  the  ifle  of  Skerries,  nine  miles  to  the 
north,  is  a light- houfe,  which  may  be  feen  24  miles 
off.  Large  flocks  of  puffins  are  often  feen  here  ; they 
all  come  in  one  night,  and  depart  in  the  fame  manner. 

HOLY-Islasd,  a fmall  ifland  lyinj*  on  the  coaftof 
England,  »o  milts  fouth-caft  of  Berwick,  in  Northum- 
berland. Bede  calh  it  a fcmi-ijland,  being,  as  he  obferves* 
twice  an  ifland  and  twice  continent  in  one  day  : for 
at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  eucompaffcd  by  water  ; 
and  at  the  ebb,  there  is  an  almoft  dry  paffage,  both 
for  horfes  and  carriages,  to  and  from  the  main  land  ; 
from  which,  if  meafured  on  a ftraight  line,  it  is  diftant 
about  two  mile*  eaftward ; but  on  account  of  fome  1 
quickfands  paffengers  arc  obliged  to  make  fo  many  de- 
tours, that  the  length  of  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
water  over  thefe  flats  at  fpring-tides  is  only  feven  feet 
deep. — This  ifland  was  by  the  Britons  called  Inis  Me- 
dic ante  \ alfo  I Midis  fame,  from  the  fmall  rivulet  of 
Lindi  or  Landi,  which  here  runs  into  the  lea,  and  the 
Celtic  word  fahren  or  44  reeds  and  on  account  of 
its  being  the  habitation  of  feme  of  the  firft  monks  in 
this  country,  it  afterwards  obtained  its  prefent  mme 
of  Holy-iflatul.  It  mcafures  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
two  mil?*  and  a quarter,  and  its  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  is  fearcely  a mile  and  a half.  At  the  north- 
weft  part  there  runs  out  a fpit  of  land  of  about  a mile  in 
length.  The  monafteryis  lituated  at  the  fouthermoft 
extremity  j and  at  a fmall  ditlance  north  of  it  Hands  the 
village.  On  ‘ this  ifland  there  is  plenty  of  filh  and 
fowl ; but  the  air  and  foil  are  bad.  There  is  not  a 
tree  on  the  ifland.  The  village,  which  Hands  on  a 
riling  ground,  confifts  but  of  a few  feattered  houfes, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fiftiermen  ; and  it  has  two  inns. 

The  north  and  eaft  coalls  are  formed  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  fides  fink  by  gradual  dopes  to  the 
fands.  There  is  a commodious  harbour,  defended  by 
a block-houfe ; which  lift  was  furprifed  and  taken  in 
1715,  but  was  foon  in  veiled  and  retaken. 

Holy-iflund,  though  vcally  part  of  Northumberland, 
belongs  to  Durham  j and  all  civil  difputcs  mull  be  de- 
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Wolf*  ttmintd  by  the  juAiccs  of  that  county.— It  was  a 
Mind,  very  ancient  epifcopal  feat.  Ardan  the  firft  bithopf 
" ’ after  pre Tiding  in  it  14.  yean,  died  and  was  buried  here 
A.  D.  651.  Finan,  his  furceflor,  built  a wooden 
church,  thatched  with  reeds,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
century  covered  with  lead  by  bifhop  Eadbert.  St 
Cuthbert,  who  from  a poor  (hepherd  became  monk  of 
MetroCs  1 5 years,  was  prior  here  1 2 more,  when  he 
retired  to  one  of  the  barren  Farn  rocks,  from  whence 
he  was  called  to  this  fee,  which  he  held  only  two 
years,  a.d  returned  to  hit  retirement,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  at  the  call  end  of  bis  oratory,  where 
hit  done  coffin  is  Aid  thown.  His  body  was  found 
frclh  1 1 years  after  his  death.  Eindisfarn  was  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  793,  when  the  monks  carried 
his  body  about  for  feven  yearr,  and  at  LA  fettled  at 
ChcAer-lc-itrect,  whither  the  fee  was  tranflated,  and 
where  it  continued  many  years.  On  a fecond  tied  ruc- 
tion of  the  monallery  by  the  Danes  they  were  remo- 
ving to  Rippcu,  but  (topped  by  a miracle  at  Durham, 
where  the  taint  continued  till  the  reformation,  when 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  privately  buried  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  as  feme  prcUnd,  near  the  clock,  but  more 
Aiobab^y  in  the  ground  under  where  his  fhrinc  flood. 
The  entiochi  found  among  the  rocks  at  Laudisfara 
arc  called  St  Cuthbert ’h  beads,  and  pretended  to  be 
made  by  him  in  the  night.  Eighteen  bifhops  fat  here 
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till  the  removal  of  the  fee  to  CheAer,  which  bad  eight HMy  lsol 
more  till  the  removal  to  Durham,  A.  D.  995.  Ein-  TEiywtlk 
disfarn  became  a cell  to  that  Benedictine  monallery,  w 
valued  at  48  1.  per  ann.  The  north  rad  Tooth  walls  of 
the  church  arc  (landing,  much  inclined ; part  of  the 
well  end  remains,  but  live  call  is  down.  The  column* 
of  the  nave  arc  of  four  different  foils,  12  feel  high  and 
5 feet  diameter,  malljr  and  richer  than  tlvofe  of  Dur- 
ham ; the  b&fes  and  capitals  plain,  fupporting  circular 
arches-  Over  each  arch  arc  iaige  windows  in  paint 
fcpaiated  by  a (hurt  column,  and  over  ihtfe  are  lmall- 
er  Angle  windows.  In  tbc  north  and  Tout h wails  arc 
Tome  pointed  arches.  The  length  of  the  body  is  138 
feet,  breadth  18  feel,  and  with  the  two  ailcs  36  fed  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  over  «a,  a tran* 
fept  One  arch  of  the  centre  tower  remains  adorned 
as  is  its  entrance  from  the  nave  with  Sasun  zigzag. 
Somewhat  to  the  call  is  the  bale  of  a crols,  auu  to 
the  welt  the  prefect  pariih-church  ia  ). 

Huir-RooJ  Day,  a Tdlival  obiemd  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our  Saviour’s 
crofs.  See  Caos<  and  Exaltatiok. 

Holywell,  a town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint.  It  is  a place  of  great  note,  for  the  well  of 
St  Winnifrcd,  who  is  reputed  a virgin  martyr ; and  it 
is  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  it, 
as  well  as  by  popifh  pilgrims  out  of  devotion.  The 
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(a)  A reference  was  inadvertently  made  to  this  article  for  » description  of  B AMBOROUGH,  as  if  it  had 
been  lituated  upon,  or  belonged  to.  Holy-  IJlami.  - Bam  boro  ugh  lies  levtral  miles  to  the  foutfi,  and  is  tstuated  oa 
the  main  land.  The  town  is  now  an  inconfidcrable  village  ; but  it  once  was  a royal  borough,  and  lent  two 
members  : it  even  gave  name  to  a large  trad  extending  fouthward,  which  was  called  Bamboraqglybire.  It  had 
•lfo  three  religious  foundations  1 a houfc  of  fjriars  preachers  founded  by  Henry  ill.  a cell  of  canons  regular  of 
St  AuAin,  and  an  hofpital.  Its  very  ancient  catUe  (lands  on  an  almoli  perpendicular  rock  clufc  to  tbc  Tea, 
and  acccffible  only  on  tbc  fouth-caft  bde,  on  a fpot  where,  according  to  the  monkiih  hillorians,  there  flood  the 
caflle  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland  ; built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  king  Ida,  who  began  hit  reign  about 
the  year  559.  Fart  of  the  prefent  ruins  are  by  Tome  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  king  Ida's  work.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  place  was,  it  is  laid,  BrUumborough ; whole  name  Cambden,  from  the  authority  of  Bede,  ima- 
gines borrowed  from  Bcbba,  Ida's  queen  : but  the  author  of  the  additions  to  that  writer  is  of  a contrary  opi- 
nion, as  in  the  Saxon  copy  it  is  called  CyncHcankerg,  or  the  **  royal  maniion."  According  to  Florilcgus,  kiog 
Ida  at  full  fenced  it  only  with  a wooden  inclofure,  but  afterwards  furrounded  it  with  a waiL  It  is  thus  de- 
leribed  by  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1192:  •*  Bcbba  is  a very  Hrong  city,  but  not  exceeding 
large  j containing  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  ground.  It  has  but  one  hollow  entrance  into  it, 
which  is  admirably  railed  by  Heps.  On  the  top  of  the  hul  Hands  a fair  church  ; and  in  the  weflern  point  is  a 
well  curioully  adorned,  and  of  fwcct  clean  water."  This  caflle  was  bcfieged  anno  642  by  Pcuda,  the  Fagan 
king  of  the  Mercians,  who,  as  the  ftory  goes,  attempted  to  burn  it  : for  which  purpofc  he  laid  vafl  quantities 
of  wood  under  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  it  as  Toon  as  the  wind  was  favourable  ; but  no  fooaer  was  it  kindled, 
than  by  the  prayers  of  St  Adian,  the  wind  changed  and  carried  the  flames  into  his  camp,  fo  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  raife  the  liege-  In  710,  king  Ofred,  ou  the  death  of  Alfred  his  father,  took  Archer  in  this  caflle  with 
Brithric  his  tutor  or  guardian ; one  EdulpU  having  feized  the  crown,  by  whom,  with  his  partisans,  they  were  uc- 
fuccefafully  befirged.  Brithric  made  fo  gallant  a defence,  that  the  liege  was  turned  into  a blockade,  which  gave 
the  loyal  iubjedU  time  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  young  king.  On  their  marching  hither  to  hia  relief,  Edulph 
fled,  but  was  followed,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Brithric,  who  thereby  fccurely  fraud  Ofrtd^on  the  throne, 
when  this  caflle  became  his  palace.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert,  Kcnulph  bifhop  of  Lindisfarn  was  confined 
here  30  years  from  750  to  780.  In  933,  it  was  plundered  and  totally  ruined  by  the  Danes  ; but  being  of 
great  importance  in  defending  the  northern  parts  againfl  the  continual  incurfiona  of  the  Scots,  it  was  Toon  af- 
ter repaired,  and  made  a place  of  confiderable  Arength.  It  is  faid  to  hare  been  in  good  repair  at  the  time  of 
theconquell,  when  it  was  probably  put  into  the  cuflody  of  Tome  trufty  Norman,  and  had  in  all  likelihood 
feme  additions  made  to  its  works ; and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  prefent  area,  contained  within  ilk 
walls,  meafures  upwards  of  80  acres,  inflead  of  three,  as  when  deferibed  by  Hovcdcn.  About  the  year  1095 
it  was  in  tbc  poffeffion  of  Robert  de  Mowbray  carl  of  Northumberland,  who  engaging  in  Tome  trcafonable  prac- 
tices againfl  William  Rufus,  that  king  Lid  fiege  to  it,  and  obliged  it  to  furrendcr.  la  the  next  reign  it  was 
amrufled  by  Henry  I.  to  EuAace  Fits  John,  who  was  difpoflcflcd  of  L and  his  other  employments  by  king 
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Holr»k,  fpriog  gu  flirt  forth  with  fuch  impctuofity,  that  at  a fmall 
Hjfiwood  djftaocc  it  turns  feveral  mills.  Over  the  fpring  is  a cha- 
• pel  built  upon  pillars,  and  on  the  windows  are  painted 
the  hittory  of  St  Wionifred’s  life.  There  is  a mufs  a- 
bout  the  well,  which  fome  foolishly  imagine  to  be  St 
Winnifred’s  hair.  W.  Long  3.  15.  N Lat.  54.  23. 

HOLYOAK  (Francis),  author  of  the  Latin  dic- 
tionary, became  rr&or  of  Sonth-bam  in  Warwickftiirc 
in  1604;  and  being greaily  eftccimd,  was  chofen  mem- 
ber of  the  convocation  in  the  nrtt  year  of  Ctailcs  I.’s 
reign.  He  fullered  much  for  the  king  ; and  died  in 
165  aged  87.  His  fun  Thomas  made  enlargements 
to  the  (aid  Di&ionary. 

HOLYWOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sacrt- 
bifcoy  was,  according  to  Ltland,  Bale,  and  Pitts,  born 
at  Halifax  in  Yorkfliirc;  according  to  Stainhurtt,  at 
Holy  wood  near  Dublin  ; and,  according  to  Dcmptter 
and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithfdale  in  Scotland.  The  Uft- 
xnentioned  author  inform*  us,  that,  having  finished  hts 
iludics,  be  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  a canon 
regular  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin  in  the  famous  mo- 
nailery  of  Holywood  in  Nithldalr.  The  Englifh  bio- 
graphers, on  the  contrary,  tell  us,  that  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  affert- 


ing  that  he  fpeot  moft  of  his  life  at  Paris)  where,  fsys  W'  tnage* 
Mackenzie,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  univer- 
fity  on  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1231,  under  the  ' 
fyudics  of  the  Scotch  nation  ; and  (bon  after  defied 
profctTor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  many 
years  with  applaufe.  We  are  told  by  the  fame  author, 
t li.it  he  died  in  1 156,  as  appears  from  the  infeription 
on  his  monument  in  the  doillers  of  the  convent  of  St 
Maturinc  at  Paris.  Holywood  was  certainly  the  firft 
mathematician  of  his  time.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
Roger  Bacon,  but  probably  older  by  about  20  years. 

He  wrote,  l . De  /fdutra  mumft ; often  reprinted,  and 
ill utt rated  by  various  commentators.  2 De  tvmi  ra- 
tioned feu  de  nmfmto  eedefiafluo.  3.  De  algor i/mot  printed 
with  Comm.  Petri  Cirvilh  Hijfr.  Pans  1 498. 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  is  the  fubraifiioii,  loyalty,  and 
fervicc,  which  a tenant  pronnifed  to  his  lord  when  he 
was  firlt  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of  the  lord 
in  fee  : alfo  that  owing  to  a king,  or  to  any  fuperior. 

HOMBERG  (William),  a celebrated  phyiician, 
chemitt,  and  philufopher,  was  the  fon  of  a Saxon  gen- 
tleman, and  born  in  Batavia,  in  the  Eail  Indies,  ia 
1652.  His  father  afterwards  fettling  at  Amllrrdam, 

William  there  profccuted  his  ttudics;  and  from  thence 

removed 


Stephen,  that  king  being  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Irritated  at  this,  First 
John  delivered  the  cattle  of  Alnwick  to  David  king  of  Scotland,  and  brought  to  hi*  aid  all  the  forces  he  could 
raife  i he  wag,  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  king  Stephen,  and  held  the  manors  of  Burg  and  Knarelbo- 
rough  in  Yorklhirc,  but  never  recovered  the  government  ot  this  cattle. 

In  the  1 6th  of  Henry  I),  fome  great  repairs  feem  to  have  been  done  here,  as  in  Madox’s  hittory  of  the  ex- 
chequer, under  the  article  of  Amercements,  it  appears  one  William,  fon  of  Waldef,  was  fined  five  marks  for 
refuting  hi*  aflillance  in  the  king’s  works  at  Hamburg  cattle.  Its  keep  is  fuppoLd  to  have  been  the  work  of 
this  reign. 

Edward  I.  fu.mmoned  Baliol  to  meet  him  here  1296;  and  on  his  refill'd  invaded  Scotland,  and  took  him. 
prifoner.  Edward  II.  ihcltered  Gave  lion  here  1310.  It  was  taken  by  the  Yorkitls  after  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Sir  John  Forttcr,  warden  of  the  marches,  was  governor  of  it,  and  made  a knight 
banneret  after  the  battle  of  Mutfciburgh  ; and  hi*  grandlon  Jjhn  obtained  a grant  of  both  cattle  and  manor 
-from  James  I.  His  defeendant  Thomas  forfeited  it  in  1715  ; but  his  maternal  uncle  Nathaniel  Crew  biflkJp. 
of  Durham  purchafed  and  bequeathed  them  to  unconfined  charitable  utes.  The  ruins  are  ttill  confiderable  a 
but  many  of  them  now  filled  with  fand,  caught  up  by  the  winds  which  rage  here  with  great  violence,  and  car- 
ried to  very  dillant  places.  The  remains  of  a great  hall  are  very  lingular;  it  had  been  wanned  by  two  fire 
places  of  a vaft  fizc,  and  from  the  top  ol  every  window  ran  a flue  like  that  of  a chimney,  which  reached  the 
iummits  of  the  battlements.  Thcfe  flues  feem  dcitgned  as  fo  many  fuperuumerary  chimnies  to  give  vent  to  the 
(moke  that  the  immenfc  fires  of  thofe  hoi  pit  able  times  filled  the  rooms  with ; for  halls  fmoky,  but  filled  with, 
good  cheer,  were  in  thofe  days  thought  no  inconvenience.  In  the  year  1757,  the  truttees  for  lord  Cnew’s  cha- 
rity began  the  repairs  of  the  keep  or  great  tower  ; the  direction  and  management  bring  committed  to  Dr 
Sharp  archdeacon  of  Durham,  one  of  their  number ; who  has  made  a moll  judicious  and  humaae  application  of 
his  lordlhip’s  generous  bequett.  The  walls  are  from  9 to  12  feet  thick-  The  upper  parts  of  the  building 
have  been  formed  into  granaries  ; whence,  in  times  of  fcarctiy,  corn  is  Cold  to  the  indigent  without  any  dil- 
tinclion  at  four  {hillings  per  butttel.  A hall  and  Come  fmall  apartments  are  referved  by  the  Do&or,  who  fre- 
quently refidcs  here  to  fee  that  nit  noble  plan  is  properly  executed. — Among  the  variety  of  dittreffed  who  find 
relief  I from  the  judicious  difpofition  of  this  chanty,  are  the  mariners  navigating  litis  dangerous  coail,  for  whofie 
benefit  aconttant  watch  is  ktrpt  on  the  top  of  the  tower  ; from  wltencc  iignab  are  given  to  the  fithermen  of 
Holy  Ittand  when  any  (hip  is  difoovered  in  dittrefs,  thcfe  fiJhermen  by  their  'firuation  being  able  to  put  off 
their  boats  when  none  from  the  land  can  get  over  the  breakers.  The  iignals  arc  fo  regulated  as  to  point  out 
the  particular  place  where  the  dittrefled  vtflel  lies.  Bcfides  which,  in  every  great  dorm,  two  men  on  horfe- 
back  patrolc  the  adjacent  coail  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  who,  in  cafe  of  any  ttupwrcck,  are  to  give  immediate 
notice  at  the  cattle.  Premiums  are  likewifie  paid  for  the  earlieft  information  of  any  fuch  misfortune.  By  theCc 
means  the  lives  of  many  Teamen  have  been,  and  will  be,  preferred,  who  would  other*  ife  have  perilhed  for  want 
of  timely  aflittancc.  Nor  does  this  benevolent  arrangement  flop  here.  The  fhipwrecked  mariner  finds  an  hofpi- 
table  reception  in  this  caftle  j and  is  here  maintained  for  a week  or  longer,  as  citcumllances  may  require.  Here, 
likewife,  are  ftoic-houfes  for  depofiting  the  goods  which  may  be  faved  ; inllruments  and  tackle  for  weighing^ 
and  railing  the  broken  and  branded  vefielt ; and,  to  complete  the  whole,  at  the  ex  pence  of  this  fund,  the  lali 
offices  are  decently  performed  to  the  bodies  of  fuch  drowned  Tailors  as  are  catt  on  more* 
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fTomherg,  removed  to  Jena,  and  afterward*  to  Lclpfic,  where  he  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  who  fpent  many  years  Home. 

Home  Hudicd  the  law.  In  1642*  he  was  made  advocate  at  as  preceptor  or  private  tutor  to  Mr  Horne.  ~ » - 

Magdeburg,  and  there  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  After  ftudying,  with  acoteoef*  and  diligence,  at  the 
experimental  philofophy.  Some  time  after  he  travelled  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  the  civil  law,  and  the  muni- 
into  Italy;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medi*  cipal  law  of  his  own  country,  Mr  Home  early  per- 
cine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  ceived  that  a knowledge  of  thefe  alone  is  not  fufficicnt  to 
ftudied  at  Bologna  ; and  at  Rome  learned  opjics  make  an  accompliftied  lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with 
painting,  fculpturc,  and  mufic.  He  at  length  travel*  the  forms  and  priftical  bubnefs  of  courts,  and  cfpecially 
led  into  France,  England,  and  Holland  ; obtained  the  of  the  fupreme  court,  as  a member  of  w hich  he  was  to 
degree  of  duftor  of  phyfic  at  Wittemberg  ; travelled  feck  for  fame  and  emolument,  he  confidcred  as  cflcntiallf 
into  Germany  and  the  North ; vifited  the  mines  of  ncceflary  to  qualify  him  to  be  a complete  baniiler. 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden  ; and  re*  He  accordingly  attended  for  fomc  time  the  chamber 
turned  to  France,  where  he  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  of  a writer  to  the  fignet,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger*  of  learning  the  ftyles  of  legal  deeds,  and  the  modes  of 
many,  when  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  hts  merit,  conducing  different  fpecici  of  bufrnefs.  This  wife 
made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to  ftep,  independently  of  his  great  genius  and  unwearied 
fix  his  rcfidcnce  at  Paris.  M.  Hombcrg,  who  was  al-  application,  procured  him,  after  his  admiffton  to  the 


ready  well  known  for  his  phofpborus,  for  a pneumatic 
machine  of  his  own  invention  more  perfeA  than  that 
of  Guericke,  for  his  microfcopes,  for  his  difcovcrtV  in 
chemiflry,  and  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  his 
curious  obfenrations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
fcienccs  in  1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of' that  aca- 
demy, of  which  be  was  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  king* 
dom,  at  length  made  him  his  chemill,  fettled  upon  him 
a penfion,  gave  him  the  nrnft  fuperb  laboratory  that 
was  ever  in  the  poffeflion  of  a chrmift,  and  in  1704 
made  him  his  firfl  phyfician.  He  had  abjured  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  i6ftl,  and  died  in  1715.  There 
are  a great  number  of  learned  and  c urious  pieces  of  his 
writing,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fcicnccs, 
and  in  fcveral  journals.  He  had  begun  to  give  the 
elements  of  chcmiftry  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
and  the  reft  were  found  among  his  papers  fit  for  print- 
ing. 

Hombcrg,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  landgtavate  of  HcfTe,  feated  ten 
miles  north  of  Francfort,  and  gives  title  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Hefle,  who  is  its  fovcrcign. 
E.  Long.  8.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Hombcrg,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deuxponts.  E.  Long.  7.  6. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HOME  (Henry),  Lord  Kanes,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tifh  lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  works  on 
various  fubjefb,  was  defeended  of  a |very  honourable 
and  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  year  1696, 
Lord  Karnes’s  grandfather,  Henry  Home,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who  held 
the  high  office  of  lord  juft  ice- clerk,  or  chief  crimi- 
nal judge  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1663.  He  re- 
ceived the  eftate  of  Kamcs  from  his  uncle  George, 
brother  to  the  then  lord  jufticc-clerk.  The  family  of 
Renton  is  defeended  from  that  of  the  earls  of  Home, 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Northum- 
berland, as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Lion  Office. 

The  countv  of  Brrwick  in  Scotland  has  the  ho- 
nour of  having  given  birth  to  this  great  and  ufeful 
member  of  fociety.  In  early  youth  he  was  lively,  and 
eager  in  the  acqilifition  of  knowlrdge.  He  never  at* 
tended  a public  fchool  1 but  was  initru&cd  in  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  feveral 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  arts  nece Airily  con- 
nected with  that  fciencc,  by  Mr  Wingate,  a man  of 


bar,  peculiar  refpefl  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment  in  hln  profeflion  of  an  advocate.  Who- 
ever perufes  the  law-papers  compofed  by  Mr  Home 
when  a young  man,  will  perceive  an  uncommon  ele- 
gance of  ttyle,  befides  great  ingenuity  of  reafoning, 
and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country.  Thefe  qualifications,  together 
with  the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities, 
fnon  raifed  him  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Scottifh  bar; 
and,  on  the  2d  day  of  February  1752,  l:e  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bench  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  frffion,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes, 

Before  this  period,  however,  notwithftanding  the  un- 
avoidable labours  of  his  profeflion,  Mr  Home  had  fa- 
voured the  world  with  fcveral  ufeful  and  ingenftaus 
works.  In  the  year  17:8,  he  ptiblifhed  Remarkable  De- 
af »;t  of  the  Court  of  SeJJton  from  1716  to  ! 728,  in  one 
vol  folio.— In  1732  appeared  EJJays  upon  feveral J'ub- 
jiffs  in  law,  viz.  Jus  tertii ; Benefkium  ee.indarum  attio- 
num  ; /’inso  Kin  cent em ; and  Prepription ; in  one  volume 
8 vo.  This  firfl  produce  of  his  original  genius,  and  of 
his  extenlive  views,  excited  not  only  the  attention,  but 
the  admiration  of  the  judges,  and  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  jufticc.  This  work  was  fuccced-  . 
cJ,  in  the  year  1741,  by  Deeifions  of  the  Court  of  Sejfim 
from  its  frjl  inflitntion  to  the  year  1 740,  abridged  and  di- 
gtfied  under  proper  kraals,  in  form  of  a Dictionary , ill  two 
volumes  folio : A very  laborious  work,  and  of  the 
greateft  utility  to  every  practical  lawyer.  In  1747 
appeared  Ejfajs  upon  feveral  fuljefft  concerning  Bri- 
tijh  Bntiquititjy  viz.  1.  Introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
into  Scotland.  2.  Couftitution  of  parliament.  3.  Ho- 
nour, Dignity.  4.  Succiffion,  or  Dcfcent ; with  an 
appendix  upon  hereditary  and  indcfcafible  right,  com- 
pofed anno  1745,  and  pubtifhed  1747,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  In  a preface  to  this  work,  Lord  Kamcs  informs 
us,  that  in  the  yean  1743  and  1746,  when  the  nation 
was  in  great  fufpenfe  and  diffraction,  he  retired  to  the 
country’ ; and  in  order  to  banifh  as  much  as  poffiblc 
the  unealinefs  of  his  mind,  he  connived  the  phin,  and 
executed  this  ingenious  performance.  . . 

Though  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  (hall  continue 
the  lift  of. all  our  author’s  writings  an  law,  before 
wc  proceed  tQ  his  productions  on  other  fubjecla.  In 
1757,  he  published  The  Statute  law  of  Scotland  a- 
brulged%  with  hiflorued  notes , in  one  volume  8vo  ; a mod 
ufeful  and  laborious  work.  In  the  year  1 759,  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  a new  woik  under  the  title  of  ditfto- 
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H«ne.  ncal  f.antt  Trads,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  It  contains  fourteen 
" * --  intereftin"  trails,  viz.  Hiflory  of  the  Criminal  Law  : — 
Hiflory  of  Bromifcsand  Covenants: — Hiflory  of  Pro- 
rt y : — Ilillory  of  Securities  upon  and  for  Payment  of 
cbt  Hiflory  of  the  Privilege  which  an  Heir-ipparcnt 
in  a feudal  holding  has  to  continue  the  PoflVflion  of  his 
Anccltor:—- Hiflory  of  Regalities,  and  of  the  Privilege 
of  repledging: — Hiflory  of  Courts  : — Hiflory  of 
Brieves  : — Hiflory  of  Procefs  in  abfence  :— -Hiflory  of 
Execution  againll  Moveables  anil  Land  for  Payment 
of  Debt : — Hiflory  of  Ptrfonal  Execution  for  Payment 
of  Debt: — Hiflory  of  Execution  for  obtaining  Pay- 
ment after  the  Death  of  the  Debtor: — Hiflory  of  the 
limited  and  uuiverfal  Reprclentaiion  of  Heirs:—  Uhl 
and  New  Extent.  In  1760,  he  publiihed,  in  one  vo- 
lume folio,  The  principles  of  Equity  ; a work  which  (hows 
both  the  fertility  of  the  author’s  genius  and  his  inde- 
fatigable application.  In  1766,  he  gave  to  the  public 
another  volume  in  folio  of  Rtmarkablc  Dccfimi  f the 
Court  of  Sejfum,  from  1730  to  1752.  In  1777,  ap- 
pealed his  EfuciJatrint  rcjpeiling  the  Common  anJ  HtJt ate 
Lazo  of  Scotland,  in  one  volume  8vo.  This  hook  con- 
tains many  curious  and  interetting  remarks  upon  fome 
intricate  and  dubious  points  which  occur  in  the  law 
of  Scotland.  In  1780,  he  published  a volume  in  LHo 
of  Seied  Dec  font  of  the  Court  of  SejJion  from  175  a 
to  1768. 

From  this  (ketch  of  Lord  Karnes's  compulsions  and 
collisions  with  a view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of 
bis  great  induflry,  and  of  hi>  anxious  defirc  to  promote 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It  remains 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  fupreme  coiut  there,  the 
law- writings  of  Lord  Karnes  are  held  in  equal  eflima 
tion,  and  quoted  with  equal  refptCl,  as  thole  of  Coke 
or  Blackflone  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Lord  Karnes’s  mind  was  very  much  inclined,  to  me- 
taphylical  diiquilitions.  When  a young  man,  in  order 
to  improve  hnnfelf  in  his  favourite  fludy,  he  corrc- 
(ponded  with  the  famous  Berkeley  bi(hop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr  Butler  bifhop  of  Durham,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and 
many  other  ingenious  and  learned  men  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  letters  of  correfpondence,  we 
arc  happy  to  learn,  have  been  carefully  prtferved  by 
his  fon  and  heir  George  Home* Drummond,  Efq;  of 
Blair- Drummond. 

The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  firft  fruits  of  hit 
Lordihips  mrtaphyfical  fludics,  under  the  title  of  Ejfayt 
on  the  Principles  of  MonJUy  and  natural  Religion,  in  two 
parts  Though  a (mail  volume,  it  was  replete  with  in- 
genuity and  acute  rcaloning,  excited  general  attention, 
and  gave  rife  to  much  controver fy.  It  contained,  in 
more  explicit  terms  than  perhaps  any  other  work  of  a 
religious  thrill  then  known  in  Scotland,  the  doclrtne 
which  has  of  late  made  lo  much  uoife  under  the  appel- 
lation of  f bilofjpbuol  neccjftiy.  . The  fame  thing  had  in- 
deed been  taught  by  Hobbes,  by  Collins,  and  by  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  Efq|  but  as  thofc  authors  cither 
were  profefied  infidels,  or  were  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  it 
excited,  as  coming  from  them,  no  wonder,  and  provo- 
ked for  a time  very  liule  indignation.  But  when  a wri- 
ter, who  exhibited  no  fymptoms  of  extravagant  feepti- 
cifm,  who  inliiiUated  nothing  agair.ll  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation in  general,  and  who  incuLa.id  with  curncflncfs 
the  great  duties  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  advan- 
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ccd  at  the  fame  time  fo  uncommon  a doctrine  as  that  of  Ho*1*- 
necff,,y  : a number  of  pens  were  immediately  drawn  a-  — 
gamlt  him,  and  for  a while  the  work  and  its  author 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  a great  part  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fome,  and 
thufe  not  totally  illiterate,  who,  confounding  nectfity 
with  predejlination,  complimented  Mr  Home  on  his  ma- 
flcrly  defence  of  the  eftablilhcd  faith  : and  though  be- 
tween thele  two  fehemes  there  is  no  fort  of  refemblance, 
except  that  the  future  happinefs  or  mifery  of  *1!  men  is, 
according  to  both,  certainly  fore- known  and  appointed 
by  God  ; yet  wc  remember,  that  a profeffer  in  a difirnt- 
ing  academy  fo  far  mi:  look  the  one  for  the  other,  that 
he  recommended  to  his  pupils  the  Ejfayt  on  morality  and 
natural  religion,  as  containing  a complete  vindication  o& 
the  dodriuc  of  Cdvia.  For  this  miflake  he  was  dif- 
mifled  from  his  office,  and  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  fed  to  which  he  K longed.  Lord  Kames, 
like  many  other  great  and  good  men,  continued  a Ne- 
Ccflariao  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; but  in  a fubfequent 
edition  of  the  cflays,  he  exhibited  a remarkable  proof 
of  his  candor  and  liberality  of  fenriment,  by  altering 
the  exprcffioiis,  which,  contrary  to  his  intention,  had 
given  fuch  general  offence* 

In  1761,  he  publiihed  an  IntraduiUon  to  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  in  on«  volume  Umo.  This  fmall  but  va- 
luable book  was  originally  intended  for  the  inttruc- 
tion  of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious, 
amuiing,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention 
and  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth.  It  confifls  of 
maxims  collected  from  Rochcfoucault  and  many  other 
authors.  To  illullratc  thtfc  maxims,  and  to  rivet 
their  fpirit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons, 

Hia  I^ordfiiip  has  added  to  moll  of  them  beautiful  (lories, 
fibhs,  and  hiflorical  anecdotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettrea,  his  Elements  of 
Criiuifn  appeared  in  1762,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 

This  valuable  work  is  the  firfl  and  a moil  fuccefs- 
ful  attempt  to  (how,  that  the  art  of  criticifm  is  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Such  a plan, 
it  might  be  thought,  fhould  have  produced  a dry  and 
phlegmatic  performance.  Lord  Karnes,  on  the  con- 
trary,  from  the  fprightlincfs  of  his  manner  of  treating 
every  fubjeft  he  handled,  has  rendered  the  Elements  of 
C«  iticifm  not  only  highly  inftru&ivc,  but  one  of  the 
moll  entertaining  books  in  our  language.  Before  this 
work  was  publiihed,  Rollin'*  Belles  Lett  res,  a dull  per- 
formance, from  which  a tludcnt  could  derive  little  ad- 
vantage, was  tinivcrfally  recommended  as  a ftandard  ; 
but,  after  the  Elements  of  Critrcifm  were  prefented  to 
the  public,  Rollin  inflautly  vamlhed,  and  gave  place 
to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With  regard  to 
teal  inftrudiotr  and  genuine'  talle  in  corapofition  of 
every  kind,  a ftudent,  a gentleman,  or  a fcholar,  carv 
in  no  language  find  fuch  a fertile  field  of  information. 

Lord  K-imcs,  accordingly,  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing 
the  good  effects  of  his  labours,  and  of  enjoying  for 
twenty  years  a reputation  which  he  fo  juflly  merited. 

A itill  farther  proof  of  the  genius  and  various  ptir- 
fuits  of  this  active  mind  was  given  in  the  year  1772, 
when  his  Lordflup  publiihed  a work  in  one  vo- 
lume 8 vo,  under  the  title  of  Tie  Gentleman  Farmer, 
being  an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  Jubjeding  it  to 
tin  tejl  of  rational  principles.  Our  limit,  do  not  permit, 
us  to  give  details : but,  with  regard  to  this  book,  wc. 
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Slone,  mu 'l  inform  the  public,  that  all  the  intelligent  farmers 
*—~*~— * inj  Scotland  uniformly  declare,  that,  after  pending 
Young,  Dickfon,  and  a hundred  other  wnters  on 
agriculture,  Lord  Karnes’s  Gentleman  Farmer  contains 
the  bell  practical  and  rational  information  on  the  va- 
rious articles  of  hulhandiy  which  can  any  where  be 
obtained.  As  a practical  farmer.  Lord  Karnes  has 
given  many  obvious  proofs  of  his  (kill.  After  he  fuc- 
cctdcd,  in  tight  of  his  lady,  to  the  ample  eftate  of 
Blair-Drnmraond  in  the  county  of  Perth,  he  formed  a 
plan  for  turning  a large  mofs,  confiding  of  at  lead 
1 500  acres,  into  arable  land.  His  Lordfhip  had  the 
pitalurc,  before  he  died,  to  fee  the  plan  fucccftfully, 
though  only  partially,  executed.  The  fame  plan  is 
qow  carrying  on  in  a much  more  tapid  manner  by  his 
fen  George  Drummond,  Lfq.  But  as  this  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  details  of  this  nature,  we  mud  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Moss ; where  a particular  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary,  but  extenfively  ufcful, 
operation  fhall  be  given. 

lu  the  year  1773,  Lord  Karnes  favoured  the  world 
with  Sketches  of  the  Hifiory  of  Man , in  2 vola  410.  This 
work  confids  of  a great  variety  of  fads  and  obfervations 
concerning  the  nature  of  man  ; the  produce  of  much 
and  profitable  reading.  In  the  courfe  of  bis  dudics  and 
rcafonings,  he  had  amaffed  a vad  collection  of  mate- 
rials. Thefc,  when  confiderably  advanced  in  years, 
he  digeded  under  proper  heads,  and  fubmitted  them 
to  the  confidcratioo  of  the  public.  He  intended  that 
this  bock  fhould  be  equally  intelligible  to  women  as  to 
men  ; and,  to  aecompiifh  this  end,  when  be  bad  occa- 
sion to  quote  ancient  or  foreign  books,  he  uniformly 
tr undated  the  paflages.  The  Slstehes  contain  much 
ufelul  information  ; and,  like  all  his  Lordfhip’s  other 
performances,  arc  lively  and  entertaining. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Karnes’s  lad  work,  to  which 
he  modedly  gives  the  title  of  Loofe  Hints  upon  Educa- 
tion, chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart.  It  was 
publilhcd  in  the  year  1781,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  when  the 
venerable  and  atlomfliing  author  was  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  Though  his  Lordihip  chofe  to  call  them 
I. oof  • Hints,  the  intelligent  reader  will  pciccive  in  this 
compofition  an  uncommon  activity  of  mind  at  an  age 
fo  far  advanced  beyond  the  ufual  period  of  human  life, 
and  an  earned  dtfire  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
honour,  to  virtue,  to  induftry,  and  to  a veneration  of 
the  Deity. 

lit  fide  the  books  we  have  enumerated,  Lord  Kames 
pi-bliihcd  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in  diffe- 
rent periodical  woiks.  In  the  EJfays  Phyfieal  and 
Literacy,  publilhcd  by  a fociclv  of  gentlemen  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  find  competitions  of  his  Lord  fhipCfa  the  Law 
* of  Mvticn , On  the  Advantages  of  Shadow  Ploughing, 
and  on  Evaporation ; all  of  which  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  genius  and  originality  of  thinking. 

How  a man  employed  through  life  in  public  bulinefs, 
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and  in  bufinebof  the  firft  importance,  could  find  leifure  Home, 
for  fo  many  different  pur/uits,  and  excel  in  them  (a),  » 

it  ia  not  cafy  for  a meaner  mind  to  form  even  a concep- 
tion. Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fupc- 
riority  of  his  genius ; but  much  muff  likewife  have  been 
the  rcfult  of  a proper  diffribution  of  his  time.  He  rofe 
early  ; when  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four  o’clock,  ia 
old  age  at  fix  ; and  ftudied  all  morning.  When  the 
court  was  fitting,  the  duties  of  his  offioc  employed  him 
from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  one  ; after  which,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  he  walked  for  two  hours  with 
fomc  literary  friends,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner. 

Whilfl  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  we  believe  when  he 
was  at  the  bar,  be  neither  gave  nor  accrpted  invitations 
to  dinner  during  the  term  or  fejflon  ; and  if  any  friend 
came  uninvited  to  dine  with  him,  his  Lordlhip  difplay- 
cd  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs  and  hofpitaiity,  but  always  re- 
tired with  his  clerk  as  foon  as  he  had  drunk  a very  few 
glaffes  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  entertained, 
by  his  lady.  The  afternoon  was  fpent  as  the  morning 
had  been,  in  ftudy.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the 
theatre  or  the  concert,  from  which  he  returned  to  the 
fodety  of  fume  men  of  learning,  with  whom  he  fat  late, 
and  di (played  fucb  talents  for  converfation  as  are  not 
often  found.  It  is  obfemd  by  a late  celebrated  author, 
that  “ to  read,  write,  and  cooverfr,  in  due  proportions, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  a man  of  letters  ; and  that  he  who 
hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  fatitfadion  upon 
pail  years,  muil  learn  to  know  the  value  of  fingie  mi- 
nutes, and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  lime  fall  ufie- 
lefs  to  the  ground.”  It  was  by  pradifing  thefe  lcflotis 
that  Lord  Karnes  rofe  to  literary  eminence,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  all  the  obstacles  which  the  tumult  of  public  bu- 
finch  could  place  in  his  way. 

To  give  a proper  delineation  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate character  of  Lord  Kamcc,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  who  had 
the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  mult  be 
indulged  in  adding  a few  (ads  which  fell  under  hit 
own  obfervation. 

Lord  Kamr#  was  remarkable  for  public  fpirit,  to 
which  he  conjoined  adivity  and  great  exertion.  He 
for  a long  trad  of  time  had  the  principal  management 
of  all  the  focieties  and  boards  for  promoting  the  trade, 
filhcries,  and  manufadures,  in  Scotland.  As  condu- 
cive to  thofe  ends,  he  was  a ftrenuous  advocate  for 
making  and  repairing  turnpike  roads  through  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  likewife  a chief  lead  in 
the  diflribution  and  application  of  the  funds  arifing 
from  the  eilates  in  Scotland  which  had  unfortunately 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  was  no  lef*  zealous 
in  fupporting,  both  with  his  writings  and  personal  in- 
fluence, literary  affociations.  He  was  in  fomc  mea- 
furc  the  parent  of  what  was  caUcd  the  Phyfieal  and  Li- 
terary Society.  This  focicly  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated 


(a)  Upon  refleding  on  the  ffudioufnefs  of  Lord  Karnes’s  difpofition,  and  his  numerous  literary  produ&ioits, 
the  reader  will  naturally  recal  to  his  mind  a linking  fimilarity  between  His  Lordlhip  and  the  laborious  Pliny  the 
Elder,  lu  a letter  from  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Mactr,  the  following  paffage  occurs,  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  both  : Nome  videtur  tibi , mordant i quantum  legerit,  quantum  feripferit,  nee  in  ofluiis  ull'u,  nee  in  ami- 
citia  principum  fwjfe f which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Melmoth  : “ When  you  refled  on  the  books  he  has  read 
and  the  volumes  he  has  written,  are  you  not  inclined  to  fufped,  that  he  never  was  engaged  ia  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  or  the  fervice  of  his  prince  P* 
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M rtv.e.  rated  into  the  Rcy.il  Soctrty  #/  ESmourgh,  which  re- 
r’  11  ceivcd  a cliarter  (rom  the  crown,  and  which  is  daily 
producing  marks  of  gem  us.  as  well  as  works  of  real 
utility. 

As  a private  and  domcftic  gentleman,  Lord  Kamcs 
was  admired  by  both  fexes.  The  vivacity  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  animal  fpirits.  even  when  advanced  in  years, 
rendered  his  company  not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly 
folicited  by  the  literati,  and  courted  by  ladies  of  the 
hfgheft  rank  and  accomplishments  He  told  very  few 
ftortes  j and  rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  fame  flory  to 
the  fame  perfon.  From  the  neceffity  of  retailing  anec- 
dotes, the  miferable  refuge  of  tbofe  who,  without  ge- 
nius, attempt  to  fhine  in  conversation.  the  abundance 
of  his  own  mind  fet  him  free  j for  his  wit  or  his  learn- 
ing always  fuggefted  what  the  occasion  required.  He 
•ould  with  equal  cafe  and  readinef*  combat  the  opinions 
of  a roetaphyficiaii,  unravel  the  intricacies  of  law,  talk 
with  a farmer  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  or  elli- 
mate  with  a lady  the  merits  of  the  dref*  in  fafhion.  In- 
Arad  pf  being  jealous  of  rivals,  the  chara&criilic  of  little 
minds,  Lord  Karnes  fntlercd  and  encouraged  every  fymp- 
tom  of  merit  that  he  could  difetmr  in  the  fcholar,  or  in 
the  lowed  mechanic.  Before  he  fuccecded  to  the  eflatc 
of  Blair- Drummond,  his  fortune  was  fmall.  Not  wit  fi- 
ll anding  this  circumfiance,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Mrs  Drummond,  his  rrfpcAahlc  and  accompli  Hied 
fpoufe,  did  much  more  fervice  to  the  indigent  than 
moil  families  of  greater  opukncc.  If  the  prefent  nc- 
ceffity  was  prefling,  they  gave  money.  They  did  more* 
When  they  difenverrd  that  male  or  female  petitioners 
were  capable  of  performing  any  art  or  labour,  both 
parties  exerted  themfelvea  in  procuring  that  fpecies  of 
work  which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In  cafes 
of  this  kind,  which  were  very  frequent,  the  lady  took 
charge  of  the  women  and  his  Lord  Ih  ip  of  the  men. 
From  what  has  Ken  laid  c ncerning  the  various  and 
numerous  productions  of  his  genius,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  could  be  few  idle  moments  in  his  long  protract- 
ed life.  His  n.ind  was  iiiccflanily  employed ; either 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  or  purfuing  adivr  and  lab  >- 
rious  occupations.  At  the  tame  time,  with  all  this 
intellectual  ardour,  one  great  feature  in  the  chara&cr 
of  Lord  Kamcs,  befide  his  literary  talents  and  his 
public  fpirit,  was  a remarkable  innoccncy  of  mind* 
He  not  only  never  indulged  in  detraction,  but  when 
any  fpccics  of  fcandal  was  exhibited  in  his  company, 
he  cither  remained  filrnt,  or  endeavoured  to  give  a dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  converfatioa.  As  natural  confc- 
quences  of  this  amiable  difpoiition,  he  never  meddled 
with  politics,  even  when  parties  ran  to  indecent  lengths 
in  this  count'  y;  and,  what  is  tlill  more  remarkable,  he 
never  wrote  a fentencr,  notwithllanding  his  numerous 
publications,  without  a direct  and  a mail  i fell  intention 
to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  In  his  temper  he  was 
naturally  warm,  though  kindly  and  affectionate.  In 
the  friendships  he  formed,  he  was  ardent,  zealous,  and 
finccir.  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  irrcligion,  as 
fome  ignorant  big  t»  infinuated,  few  men  poffiffcd  a 
more  devout  habit  of  thought.  A conlUot  fenfe  of 
Deity,  and  a veneration  for  Providence,  dwelt  upon 
his  mind.  Fn>m  (his  fuurce  arofe  that  proptnlity 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  of  invelligattng  final 
caufts,  and  tincing  the  wif  om  of  the  Supreme  Author 
•f  nature.  But  here  we  mull  Hop.  Lord  Kamcs,  to  the 
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great  regrrt  of  the  public,  died  on  the  17th  day  of  De- 
cember 1782.  As  he  had  no  marked  difeafe  but  the  de- 
bility  neceffarily  refulting  from  extreme  old  age,  a few 
days  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Sefliun, 
addrefled  all  the  judges  fcparatily,  told  them  he  was 
fpeedily  to  depart,  and  took  a foleron  and  an  affection- 
ate faiewcll. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  flourish- 
ed, according  to  Dr  Blair,  about  900  ll.  C.  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Pricftlcy  8yo,  according  to  the  Aruaddiin 
marbles  jeo,  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ; and  agreeable 
to  them  all,  above  400  years  before  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle.  Seven  cities  difputcd  the  glory  of  having  gi- 
ven him  birth  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Sa- 
lami's, Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens ; which  has  been  ex- 
preffed  by  the  following  diftich  : 

S*yr*m.  Rk>  tin,  SjUmii,  Cunt,  Ar-tr,  Albtntt t 

Or  til  Ji  fJlrit  ffr.-jl,  Htmtrt,  1m. 

We  have  nothing  that  is  very  certain  in  relation  to  the 
particulars  of  his  life.  The  molt  regular  account  it 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  and  it 
ufually  printed  with  his  hiltory  : and  though  it  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  a fpurioui  piece,  yet  as  it  is  an- 
cient, wan  made  life  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that  idea 
which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Auguiius,  entertained  ol  Homer,  we  mult  content  our- 
felvcs  with  giving  an  abflratt  of  it. 

A man  of  Magncila.  whole  name  was  Mcnalippuxt 
went  to  fettle  at  Cum*,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a citizen  called  Homyrts , and  had  by  her  a 
daughter  called  CriiNu.  The  father  and  mother  dy- 
ing, the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition  of 
Cleonax  her  father's  friend,  and  fuffering  herfclf  to  he 
deluded  was  got  with  child.  The  guardian,  though 
his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune,  was  how- 
ever willing  to  conceal  it  ; and  therefore  lent  Crithrii 
to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building.  18  years  after 
the  founding  of  Cumz,  and  about  1 1*>8  alter  the  taking 
of  Troy.  Crithcis  being  near  her  lime,  went  one  day 
to  a fcRival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  celebra- 
ting on  the  banks  of  the  river  Melts ; where  her  pains 
coming  upon  her,  Ihc  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
Ale  called  Alf/e/lgrwt,  fiicaufe  he  was  born  on  the 
hanks  of  that  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
flic  was  forced  to  (pin  : aud  a man  of  Smyrna  called 
Pbemiut , who  taught  literature  and  mulic,  having  of- 
ten fern  Crithcis,  who  lodged  near  him,  and  being  pica- 
fed  with  her  houfewifery,  took  her  into  his  houfc  to 
fpin  the  wool  he  received  from  hid  fchoUrs  for  their 
rebooting.  Here  (he  behaved  herfelf  fo  mode  illy  and 
difcrcctly,  that  Phcmius  married  her ; and  adopted  her 
fun,  in  whom  he  difeovered  a wonderful  genius,  and 
the  hell  natural  difpofition  in  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Crithcis,  Homer  fuccecded  to 
his  lather-in-law’s  fortune  and  fchool ; and  w«s  admi- 
red, not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
It  rangers,  who  reforted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of 
trade.  A ihipmatUr  called  AlenUt,  who  was  a man 
of  learning  and  a lover  of  poetry,  was  fo  taken  with 
Homer,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  leave  his  fcboul,  and 
to  travel  with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his 
poem  of  :bc  Iliad,  and  thought  it  of  great  confequcncc 
to  fee  the  places  he  Ihnuld  have  occalion  to  treat  of, 
embraced  the  opportunity.  He  embarked  with  Mcntes, 
and  during  their  fevcral  voyages  never  (ailed  caicfully 
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Homer,  to  note  down  all  lhat  he  thought  worth  observing.  He 

' * travelled  into  Egypt  j from  whence  he  brought  into 

Greece  the  names  of  their  gods,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  their  worfhip,  and  a more  improved  knowledge  in 
the  arts  than  what  prevailed  in  his  own  country.  He 
vifited  Africa  and  Spain ; in  bis  return  from  whence 
he  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  he  was  much  troubled 
with  a rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentca  being  in 
liafte  to  take  a turn  to  I^eucadia  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  Mentor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  ifland  of  Ithaca,  who  took  ail  pof- 
fible  care  of  him.  There  Homer  was  informed  of  many 
things  relating  to  IHyfTcs,  which  he  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  in  compofing  his  Odyffcy.  Mcntcs  returning  to 
Ithaca,  found  Homer  cured.  They  embarked  toge- 
ther ; and  after  much  time  fpent  in  vifiting  the  coalis 
of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflanda,  they  arrived  at  Colo- 
phon, where  Homer  was  again  troubled  with  the  de- 
fluxion upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that  he 
is  fatd  to  have  loft  hit  fight.  This  misfortune  made 
him  rcfolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  finiftied  his 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ill  poflure  of  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumz,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  fome  relief.  Here  his  poems  were  highly  ap- 
plauded : but  when  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  they  would  allow  him  a (alary,  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  *•  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining 
all  the  ’o *«*•*  or  u blind  men  and  hence  got  the 
name  of  Homtr.  He  afterwards  wandered  through  feve- 
ral  places,  and  flopped  at  Chios,  where  he  roamed,  and 
compofed  his  OdyfTey.  Some  time  after,  having  add- 
ed many  verfes  to  his  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  efpecially  of  Athens  and  Ar^os,  he  went  to 
Samos,  where  he  fpent  the  winter,  fingmg  at  the  houfes 
of  the  great  men,  with  a train  of  boys  after  him.  From 
Samos  be  went  to  Io,  one  of  the  Sporadca,  with  a de- 
lign  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Athens ; but  landing 
by  the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  fick,  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried on  the  fea-fbore. 

The  only  inconteftable  works  which  Homer  has  left 
behind  him  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  has 
been  difputed.  The  hymns  have  been  difputed  alfo, 
and  attributed  by  the  fcholiafts  to  Cynzthus  the  rhap- 
fodift : but  neither  Thucydides,  Lucian,  nor  Paula- 
uias,  have  fcrupled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  Many 
other  pieces  arc  aferibed  to  him  : epigrams,  the  Ear- 
tiges,  the  Cecropes,  the  deftrudion  of  Oechalia,  of 
which  only  the  names  are  remaining. 

Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs  and 
majefty  of  Homer's  ftyle  ; to  the  fublimity  of  his 
thoughts ; to  the  ftrength  and  fwcetnefs  of  his  verfes. 
All  his  images  are  flriking ; his  descriptions  jufl  and 
exad  ; the  paffions  fo  well  cxprefTed,  and  nature  fo  juft 
and  finely  painted,  that  he  gives  to  every  thing  motion, 
life,  and  a&ion.  But  he  more  particularly  excels  in 
invention,  and  in  the  different  characters  of  his  heroes, 
which  are  fo  varied,  that  they  affeft  us  in  an  inexpref- 
fiblc  manner.  In  a word,  the  more  he  is  read  by  a 
perfon  of  good  tafte,  the  more  he  is  admired.  Nor 
are  his  works  to  be  eftcemcd  merely  sb  entertaining 
poems,  or  as  the  monuments  of  a fublime  and  varied 
genius.  He  was  in  general  fo  accurate  with  rtfped  to 
coftume,  that  he  fcldom  mentioned  perfons  or  things 
that  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known  during 
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the  times  of  wbich  he  writes;  and  it  was  Mr  Pope’s  Hotter, 
opinion,  that  his  account  of  people,  princes,  and  coun-  *• 1 
tries,  was  purely  hiftorical,  founded  on  the  real  tranf- 
adions  of  thole  times,  and  by  far  the  mod  valuable 
piece  of  hiflory  and  geography  left  us  concerning  the 
ftatc  of  Greece  in  that  early  period.  His  geographi 
cal  divisions  of  that  country  were  thought  fo  exad, 
that  we  arc  told  of  many  controvcrfies  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  his  poems. 

Alcibiades  gave  a rhetorician  a box  on  the  ear  for 
net  having  Homer's  writings  in  his  fchool.  Alexander 
was  ra\ ilhcd  with  them,  and  commonly  placed  them 
under  his  pillow  with  his  fword  : he  inclofed  the  Iliad 
in  the  precious  caiket  that  belonged  to  Darius  ; “ in 
order  (laid  he  to  his  courtiers)  that  the  moft  perfect 
production  of  the  human  mind  might  be  inclofed  in 
the  moft  valuable  cafket  in  the  world."  And  one  day 
feeing  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigxa,  “ Fortunate  he- 
ro ! (cried  he),  thou  haft  had  a Homer  to  fing  thy  vic- 
tories!" Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Greece,  fet  fiich  a value  on  Homer's  works,  that 
they  took  the  utmoft  pains  in  procuring  correct  edi- 
tions of  them,  the  moft  cllccmcd  of  which  is  that  of 
Ariftarchus.  Didymus  was  the  firft  who  wrote  notes 
on  Homer ; and  Euftathius,  archbilhop  of  Theffalo- 
nica,  in  the  1 2th  century,  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  his 
commentators.  Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  poetic 
numbers  ; and  Mad.  Dacier  has  tranilated  both  the 
Iliad  and  OdyfTey  in  profe. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  know  the  fevcral  editions  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  writers  who  hive  employed  themfeives  oo 
the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  canfult  Fabricius,  in 
the  firft  volume  of  his  Bibiivtixta  Gr*ca. 

A very  Angular  difeovery,  however,  which  was  made 
a few  yean  ago  in  Ruffia,  defer  ves  to  be  here  mention- 
ed, together  with  the  circumflances  that  attended  it. 
Chriftian  Frederic  Matthsci,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  learned  Ernefti,  and  did  credit  to  the  inftru&iont 
of  that  celebrated  mafter  by  the  great  erudition  that  he 
difplaycd,  being  invited  to  fettle  at  Mofcow,  and  to  af- 
fill  in  a plan  of  literature  for  which  his  abilities  and  ac- 
quifitions  eminently  qualified  him  ; on  his  arrival  at  that 
city  was  informed,  equally  to  his  ailoniftunent  and  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  that  a very  copious  treafure  of  Greek  manu- 
fcripti  was  depofited  in  tnc  library  of  the  Holy  fynod, 
which  no  perfon  in  that  country  had  either  the  abilities 
to  make  ufe  of,  or  the  curiofity  to  examine.  Struck 
with  the  relation  of  a circutnftance  fo  unexpected,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  daffical 
tafte,  he  immediately  feized  the  opportunity  that  was 
fortunately  offered  him,  to  explore  this  repofitory  of 
hidden  treafure.  After  having  examined  fever al  curi- 
ous books,  he  difeovered  a manufeript  copy  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  condufion  of  the 
14th  century,  but  evidently  a tranfeript  from  a very  an- 
cient and  moft  valuable  copy,  which,  befides  the  Iliad  and 
the  OdyfTey,  contains  alfo  16  of  the  hymns,  which 
have  been  long  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Homtr.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Twelve  lines  of  a loti  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  was  alfo  loft,  were  pre- 
ferved  in  this  curious  and  long  unnoticed  manufeript. 

The  hymn  to  Ceres  appears  to  be  entire,  excepting  a 
few  Hues  towards  the  dofe  : and  it  is  furcly  remarkable, 
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tier  nr  ihit  a Greek  poem,  attributed  to  Homer,  which  ha'! 

tl  been  loll  for  ages,  (hould  be  at  length  difeovered  in 
Homicide  Mufeovy,  the  rude  ft  and  moll  unclaffical  count! y in 
’ Europe.  M.  Matthsci,  exulting  in  an  acquifition  fo 
unexpected,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  valuable,  commu- 
nicated it,  with  lingular  dilintereftedaefs,  to  his  learned 
friend  M.  Ruhnkenius,  with  whofe  talents  and  extra- 
ordinary erudition  he  was  well  acquainted,  that  this 
gentleman  might  prcicnt  it  to  the  world  without  thole 
delays  which  would  probably  hare  retarded  the  publica- 
tion of  it  at  Mofcow.  He  was  rather  induced  to  em- 
ploy M.  Ruhnkenius  in  the  publication  of  this  curious 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  antiquity,  bccaufe  he  knew 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  particularly  engaged  in 
the  iludy  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a complete  edition  of  them.  The  hymn  to  Ce- 
res, and  the  fragment  of  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  were 
rioted  in  1 780  at  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  M.  Ruhn- 
cnius  ; who  has  added  fome  very  valuable  notes  and 
observations  on  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  tend  to  illu- 
flrate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a light  on  fome  of  Its 
obicuritics.  The  learned  editor  oblerves,  that  nothing 
was  more  ditlant  from  his  expectations  than  the  difeo- 
very  of  this  hymn  to  Ceres.  He  knew  indeed  that  a 
poem  bearing  that  title,  and  aferibed  to  Homer,  exifted 
in  the  fecond  century  ; but  as  it  had  long  been  conii- 
dered  as  irretrievably  loll,  he  had  formed  no  hopes  of 
ever  feeing  it  refeued  from  the  obfeurity  to  which  it  had 
been  configned.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  has  many 
doubts  with  refped  to  the  high  and  illuilrious  origin  af- 
eribed to  this  hymn  : but  as  no  pofitivc  external  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  todetermine  the  point,  he  choofes 
to  rell  his  argument  on  what  appears  to  him  the  more 
certain  ground  of  internal  proof ; and  obferves,  that 
though  the  poem  be  exquililely  beautiful,  yet  that  it  is 
evidently  deficient  in  fome  of  Homer’s  more  finking 
and  predominant  charaderiflics.  It  wants  his  energy 
and  fpirit ; that  vigour,  that  infpiration,  which  animate 
and  give  an  irrefiftible  power,  as  well  as  an  enchanting 
beauty,  to  the  poems  of  that  fublime  and  inimitable 
bard.  This  opinion,  as  we  have  already  feen,  hath  been 
given  by  otheT  critics  of  all  the  hymns  of  Homer.  But 
though  M.  Kuhnkcnius  is  not  inclined  to  attribute  the 
hymn  of  Ceres  to  Homer,  he  yet  acknowledges,  that 
the  flrudurc  of  its  language  is  founded  on  the  model 
of  that  great  poet,  and  he  befiiate*  not  to  give  it  the 
honour  of  very  high  antiquity.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  written  immediately  after  Homer,  or  at  lead  in 
the  age  of  licfiod  : and  he  congratulates  the  age  on  the 
difeo  very  of  fo  curious  a poem,  refeued  by  mere  acci- 
dent from  the  darkcil  retreats  of  oblivion,  and  per- 
haps hut  at  a flight  difiance  from  inevitable  perdition. 
He  deems  it  to  be  an  acquifition,  not  only  calculated 
to  gratify  the  curiofily  of  the  connoiffeurs  in  daffic 
antiquity,  or  to  entertain  thofe  lovers  of  Greek  poetry 
whofe  lludics  arc  made  fubfervient  to  a rc6ncd  and  ele- 
gant fpecics  af  amuftment,  but  he  alfo  efieems  it  to  be 
of  particular  ufc  to  the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  illufirate 
fome  obfcure  pafTagcs  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets. 

HOMER,  Osier,  or  Chomer,  a Jcwiffi  mcafurc, 
containing  the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  bee  Cor  i' s and 
Measurf. 

HOMESOKEN.  See  Hamesicxin. 
HwM'CILE,  hgn  lies  in  general,  the  taking  away 
of  any  perfons  life.  It  is  of  three  kinds  ; jufiifiable, 


exeu/able , and  felonious • Tlie  firft  has  no  (hare  of  Homicide, 

guilt  at  all ; the  fecond  very  little  j but  the  third  is  the  * t. 
highdl  emne  againfi  the  law  of  nature  that  man  is 
capable  of  committing. 

1.  Julli liable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 

I.  Such  as  is  owing  to  fome  unavoidable  netejfity, 
without  any  will,  intention,  or  defire,  and  without  any 
inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  without  any  fiiadow  of  blame ; as,  for  in- 
fiance, by  virtue  of  fuch  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution  of  public  juftice,  to  put  a malcfador  to 
death,  who  hath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  ver- 
dict of  his  country.  This  is  an  a6t  of  neceffity,  and 
even  of  civil  duty  ; and  therefore  not  only  jufiifiable, 
but  commendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the 
law  mud  require  it,  otherwife  it  is  not  judifiable : 
therefore  wantonly  to  kill  the  grcatcfl  of  malcfadors, 
a felon,  or  a traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberate- 
ly, uncotnpellcd,  and  extrajudictally,  is  murder.  And 
farther,  if  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a judge  not 
authorised  by  lawful  coramiffion,  and  execution  it  done 
accordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  Alfo  fuch 
judgment,  when  legal,  mud  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy  ; for  no  one  elfe  it  nr- 
quire H by  law  to  do  it,  which  requifition  it  is  that  ju- 
ttitirs  the  homicide.  If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  his 
own  head,  it  is  held  to  be  murder  : even  though  it  be 
the  judge  himfclf.  It  mud  farther  be  executed,  fer- 
vat  a juris  online ; it  mud  purfue  the  fcntencc  of  the 
court.  If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to 
be  hanged,  or  vice  verfa,  it  is  murder  : for  he  is  mere- 
ly minifierial,  and  therefore  only  jufiified  when  he  ads 
under  the  authority  and  compulfion  of  the  law.  But, 
if  a Iheriff  changes  one  kind  of  punilhment  for  ano- 
ther, he  then  ads  by  his  own  authority,  which  ex- 
tends not  to  the  commiffioQ  of  homicide  : and  befidcs, 
this  licence  might  occafion  a very  groft  abufe  of  hit 
power.  The  king  indeed  may  remit  part  of  a fentence, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  all  but  the  beheading  : but 
this  is  no  change,  no  introdudion  of  a new  punifti- 
ment ; and  in  tne  cafe  of  felony,  where  the  judgment 
is  to  It  banged,  the  king  (it  hath  been  (aid)  cannot  le- 
gally order  even  a peer  to  be  beheaded. 

Again  t In  fome  cafes  homicide  is  jufiifiable,  rather 
by  the  permijjion,  than  by  the  abfolute  command,  of  the 
law  : either  for  the  advancement  of  public  jufiice,  which 
without  fuch  indemnification  would  never  be  carried 
on  with  proper  vigour ; or,  in  fuch  infianccs  where  it 
is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  fome  atrocious  crime, 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides,  committed  for  the  advancement  of 
public  jufiice,  arc,  l . Where  an  officer,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  either  in  a civil  or  criminal  cafe, 
kills  a perfon  that  afiaults  and  rdifis  him.  1.  If  an 
officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a man 
charged  with  felony,  and  it  refilled  { and,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  take  him,  kills  him.  3.  In  cafe  of  t riot, 
or  rebellious  afiembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  dif- 
perfe  the  mob  are  jufiifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at 
common  law,  and  by  the  riot  ad,  1 Geo.  I.  c.  5. 

4,  Where  the  prifoners  in  a gaol,  or  going  to  gaol, 
aftault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his  defence  kills 
any  of  them,  it  is  jufiifiable,  for  the  fake  of  prevent- 
ing an  efcape.  5.  If  ircfpaflers  in  furells,  parks, 
chafes,  or  warrens,  will  not  furrender  thcmfclvcs  to  the 
keepers,  they  may  be  (lain  j by  virtue  of  the  ftauite 
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t!  Edward  T.  ft.  a.  de  malcfaBor'uus  in  parcis,  and  land,  like  that  of  every  other  well-regulated  comma*  Homicide. 

3 A:  4 W.  6c  M.  c.  io.  But,  in  alt  thefe  cafe*,  there  nity,  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful  of  — v— 

mud  be  an  apparent  neceflity  011  the  officer's  fide  ; viz.  the  lives  of  the  fabjrfts,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  * fy- 
that  the  party  could  not  be  arretted  or  apprehended,  ftem  ; nor  will  fuller  with  impuuity  any  crime  1#  be 
the  riot  could  not  be  fupprtffcd,  the  prilontrt  could  prevented  by  death,  unlcfs  the  fame,  if  committed, 
not  he  kept  in  bold,  the  deer* Healer*  could  not  hut  would  alfo  be  punijbed  by  death. 

efcape,  unJefs  fuch  homicide  were  committed  : other-  In  thele  inltanccs  of  juftifiablc  homicide,  it  may  be 
wife,  without  fuch  abfolutc  neceflity,  it  is  not  jufti-  obferved,  that  the  (layer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfo- 

liable.  6.  If  the  champions  in  a trial  by  battle  killed  ever,  not  even  in  the  minucctl  degree  : and  is  there- 

cither  of  them  the  other,  fuch  homicide  was  juflibable,  fore  to  be  totally  acquitted  and  difchargcd,  with  com- 
and  was  imputed  to  the  jud  judgment  of  God,  who  mendation  rather  than  blame.  But  that  is  not  quite 
was  thereby  prefumed  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  the  cafe  in  cxeufallc  homicide,  the  very  name  where - 
truth.  of  imports  foine  fault,  iome  error,  or  omiilion  ; fo 

3.  In  the  ntxt  place,  fuch  homicide  as  is  commit-  trivial,  however,  that  the  law  excufas  it  from  the  guilt 
ted  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious  of  felony,  though  in  flriftutfs  it  judges  it  deferring  of 
trims,  is  juflitiablc  by  the  law  of  nature  ; and  alfo  by  fume  little  degree  of  puniihmcnt. 
the  law  of  England,  as  it  Hood  fo  early  as  the  time  of  II.  Excufable  homicide  is  of  two  forts  ; cither  per* 
lira  (ft  on,  and  as  it  is  fince  declared  by  ftat.  24  H.  VIII.  infortunium , by  mifadveuture  ; or  fe  dejemLndo , Upon 
c.  5.  If  any  perfon  attempts  a robbery  or  murder  of  a principle  of  ftlf  prefervation.  We  will  tirff  fee  where- 
anothcr,  or  attempts  to  break  open  a houfc  in  the  night-  in  theft*  two  fpccies  of  homicide  are  ditlinft,  aud  thru 

wherein  they  agree. 

1.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  or  mifadventure,  is 
where  a man,  doing  a lawful  ad,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another:  as  where  a 
man  is  at  work  with  a hatchet,  and  tire  head  thereof 
flies  off  and  kills  a tlandcr-by  ; or,  where  a perfou. 
qualified  to  keep  a gun,  is  lhuoting  at  a mark.,  and 


time  (which  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  burn  it), 
and  (hail  be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  flayer  (hall  be 
acquitted  and  difaharged.  'I  bis  reaches  not  to  any 
crime  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  of  poc- 
kets j or  to  the  breaking  open  of  any  houfe  in  the  day- 
time , unlcfs  it  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery 
alfo.  So  the  Jtwiflr  law,  which  puniflied  no  theft 


with  death,  makes  homicide  only  jultrtiablr  in  cafe  of  undcligncdly  kilts  a man  : for  the  act-  is  lawful,  and 
Sxod.ixii.  noBumal  houfc- breaking  : “ if  a thief  be  found  breaking  the  effect  is  merely  accidental.  So  where  a parent  Ls 
a.  up,  and  he  be  fmiiteu  that  he  die,  no  blood  lhail  moderately  correcting  his  child,  a mailer  his  apprrn- 

be  (bed  for  him  : but  if  the  fun  be  rifen  upon  him,  ticc  or  fcholar,  or  an  officer  punching  a criminal,  aud 
there  (hall  blood  be  Aud  for  him  ; for  he  fliould  have  happens  to  occalion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadveuture; 
made  full  reftitution.”  At  Athens,  if  any  theft  was  for  the  act  of  correction  was  lawful : but  if  he  exceed* 
committed  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  crimi-  the  bounds  of  moderation,  oil  her  in  the  manner,  the 
nal,  if  taken  in  the  fad:  and,  by  the  Roman  law  inilrumcnt,  or  the  quantity  of  pumfhmcnt,  and  death 
of  the  twelve  tables,  a thief  might  be  (lain  by  night  enfues,  it  is  inauflaughter  at  lcail,  and  in  (ornc  cafes 
with  impunity;  or  even  by  day,  if  he  armed  him-  (according  to  the  circumttancct)  murder;  for  the  act 
felf  with  any  dangerous  weapon  : which  amounts  very  uf  immoderate  collection  is  unlawful.  Thus  by  an 
marly  to  the  fame  as  is  permuted  by  uui  own  confti-  edict  of  the  emperor  Coullantmc,  when  the  rigour  of 
tutions.  the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  (laves  b*gan  to  relax 

The  Roman  law  alfo  juftifics  homicide,  when  com-  and  fatten,  a mailer  was  allowed  to  chattilc  his  ilavc 
mitted  in  defence  of  the  chattily  cither  of  one's  felf  or  with  rod*  and  imprifanment,  and  if  death  accidentally 
relations  : and  fa  alfa,  according  to  Sclden,  flood  the  enl'ued.  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime : but  if  he  (truck 
Lw  in  the  Jcwiih  republic.  The  Englifh  law  likewifc  him  with  a club  or  a (tone,  and  thereby  occalioued  his 
jullities  a woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravifti  death,  or  if  in  any  other  yci  gruffer  manner  44  inuuode- 
hcr  : and  fa  too  the  hufband  or  father  may  juftify  kill-  rate  fuo  jure  utatur,  tunc  reus  htmkidii Jit.*' 
ing  a man,  who  attempts  a rape  upon  his  wife  or  But  to  proceed.  A tdt  or  tournament,  the  mar- 
daughter;  but.  not  if  he  takes  them  in  adultery  by  tial  diverfion  of  our  aiicdlors.  was  however  an  unlaw- 
content  ; for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felonious,  but  not  ful  aft  ; and  fa  are  boxing  aud  fword- playing,  the  luc- 
the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  at-  ctediog  amufement  of  their  pottcrity  : aud  therefore, 
tempting  a crime,  of  a ft  ill  more  detrflable  nature,  if  a knight  in  the  former  cafe,  or  a gladiator  in  the 
may  be  equally  refilled  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural  latter,  be  killed,  fuch  killing  is  felony  uf  mamlaugh- 
aegreffor.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs  ter.  But  if  the  king  command  or  permit  fuch  diver- 
through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  farms  to  be  Con,  it  is  faid  to  be  only  miladveniure  ; far  then  the 
this  : That  where  a crime,  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endea-  aft  is  lawful : In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both 
toured  to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  uf  Athens  and  Rotnr,  he  who  killed  another  iu  the 
that  farce  by  the  death  of  the  party  attempting.  But  pancratium,  or  publtc  games,  authorifed  or  permitted 
we  mufl  not  carry  this  deftrine  to  the  fame  vifionary  by  the  date,  was  nut  held  to  be  guthy  uf  homicide, 
length  that  Mr  Locke  docs  ; who  holds,  “ that  all  Likcwife  to  whip  another's  horfe,  whereby  he  runs 
manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a man's  per  fan,  over  a child  and  kills  him,  is  held  tu  be  accidental  in  • 
pots  him  in  a (late  of  war  with  the  agjjrcffor  ; and,  of  the  rider,  far  lie  has  done  nothing  unlawful  ; but 
confequencr,  that,  being  in  fuch  a (late  of  war,  he  manslaughter  in  the  perfon  who  whipped  him,  for  the 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this  unna-  aft  was  a trefpafs,  and  at  bed  a piece  of  idkncfs,  uf 
rural  reflraint."  However  juft  this  concluGon  may  be  inevitably  dangerous  confequencc.  And  in  general,, 
io  a date  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law  mf  Eng-  if  death  cubic*  in  cunicqueuce  of  an  idle,  dangerous, 
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Homicide,  and  unlawful  fport,  as  (hooting  or  calling  Hones  in  a 
1 » town,  or  the  barbanm*  direr fnn  of  cock  throwing  ; in 

thefe  and  fimilar  cafes,  the  flayer  is  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, and  not  mifadvcnturc  only  ; for  thefe  arc 
unlawful  alia. 

2.  Homicide  in  felf  defence,  or  ft  defendendo,  upon  a 
fudden  affray,  is  alfo  excufablc  rather  th.tn  justifiably 
by  the  Enghfh  law.  This  fpreies  of  felf  defence  mud 
be  diftinguilhed  from  that  juft  now  mentioned,  as  cal- 
culated to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a capital  crime  ; 
which  is  not  onlva  matter  of  cxcufe,  but  nf  j jftiftcatton. 
But  the  felf- defence  which  we  are  now  (peaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a man  tray  prote£l  himfclf  from  ait  af- 
fault,  or  the  like,  in  the  coutfc  of  a fudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  aflault*  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  expreTTc*  by  the  word  chance  medi'ey, 
or  (as  fome  rather  choofe  to  write  it ) ckaud-mtdlcy  ; the 
former  of  which  in  its  etymology  tignifics  a cajuil  af- 
fray, the  latter  an  affray  in  the  beat  of  blood  or  paf- 
fion  ; both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import  ; 
but  the  forimr  is  in  common  fpccch  too  often  erro- 
neoufly  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mi  fad- 
venture  ; whereas  it  appears  by  the  ftatute  24  H.  VIII. 
c.  5.  and  our  ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon 
a fudden  rencounter.  The  right  of  natural  defence 
does  not  imply  a right  of  attacking  : for,  inftead  of 
attacking  one  another  for  injuries  pall  or  impending, 
men  need  only  have  rccourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  of 
juitice.  They  canr.ot  therefore  legally  exercifc  this 
right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent 
cafes  ; when  certain  and  immediate  fulfering  would  be 
the  confequcnce  of  watting  for  the  aflitlancc  of  the 
law.  Wherefore,  to  excufe  homicide  by  the  plea  of 
fclf-defrnce,  it  mull  appear  that  the  (layer  had  no 
other  poffiblr  means  of  efcaping  from  his  aflailant. 

In  form:  cafes  this  fpecics  of  homicide  (upon  chance - 
medley  in  felf  defence)  differs  but  little  from  manflaugh- 
ter,  which  alio  happens  frequently  upon  chance  med- 
ley in  the  proper  legal  fmfc  of  the  word.  But  the  true 
criterion  between  them  Items  to  be  this;  when  b~th 
patties  are  actually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 
mortal  iltokc  is  given,  the  flayer  is  then  guilty  of  man- 
daughter  ; but  if  the  (layer  hath  not  begun  to  fight, 
or  (having  begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther 
druggie,  and  afterwards,  beiii£  clofely  prcllcd  by  his 
antagonift,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  dettrudion,  this 
is  homicide  excufaLle  by  felf-defence.  For  which  rea- 
fon  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence,  Ihould  have  retreated  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  or  falcly  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 
aflault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  aflailant  ; and  that 
not  fi&itioufly,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
but  from  a real  tendentefs  of  fhedding  hi*  brother’s 
blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  time  of 
war  between  two  independent  nations,  to  rtcc  from  an 
enemy  ; yet  between  two  fellow- fubjects,  the  law 
countenances  no  fuch  point  of  honour  : bccaufc  tbe 
king  and  his  courts  are  the  vindicet  injuriarum,  and  will 
give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  iatisfadion  he  de- 
fences. In  this  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  with  ours,  or 
perhaps  go c*  rather  farther  ; “ qui  cum  a/iter  lueri  fe 
*wr  fqfjvnt,  Jarnni  cufpam  dederint , innexii  font .**  The 
party  a (faulted  mutt  therefore  Arc  as  far  as  he  conve- 
niently can,  cither  by  rcafon  wf  fume  wall,  ditcb,  or 


other  impediment ; or  as  far  as  the  fiereeaefs  of  the  Homicide, 
•flank  will  permit  him  ; for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as  not  1 "V  ^ 
to  allow  him  to  yield  a ftep,  with  nunifeit  danger 
of  his  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm  ; and  then  in  his 
defence  he  may  kill  his  aiTailant  inftantly.  And  this  is 
the  do&rinc  of  univerfal  jullice,  as  well  as  of  the  mu- 
nicipal law. 

And,  as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the 
time  to  be  contidcrcd  : for  if  the  perfon  aflaulted  docs 
not  fall  upon  the  aggreffor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or 
when  he  is  running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  de- 
fence. Neither,  under  the  colour  of  fclf-defence,  will 
the  law  permit  a man  to  fereen  himfclf  from  the  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder  : for  if  two  perfms,  A ami  11, 
agree  to  fight  a duel,  and  A gives  the  liril  oufet,  and 
B retreat*  as  far  as  he  fafely  can,  and  then  kills  A, 
this  is  murder  ; bccaufc  of  the  previous  malice  and 
concerted  defign.  But  if  A upon  a fudden  quarrel  af- 
fauhs  11  firft,  and,  upon  B’.i  returning  the  aflault,  A 
really  and  bona  jide  flies  ; and,  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B and  kills  him;  this  may  be 
fe  dcfmdendo , according  to  fome  of  our  writers  ; though 
others  have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable  : in- 
afimteh  as  the  ncccflity,  to  which  he  is  at  lull  reduced, 
originally  arofe  from  his  own  fault.  Under  this  ex- 
cufe  of  felf- defence,  the  principal  civil  and  natural  re* 
lations  are  comprehended  : therefore,  mailer  and  fer- 
vant,  parent  and  child,  hufband  and  wife,  killing  an 
aflailant  in  the  neceflsry  defence  of  each  other  re- 
fpe&ivcly,  are  excufed  ; the  aft  of  the  relation  aflift- 
ing  being  coiiftmcd  the  fame  as  the  adt  of  the  party 
himfclf. 

There  is  one  fpecics  of  homicide  fe  defendendo , where 
the  party  flam  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions 
his  death  : and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  cxcufabk  from 
the  great  univerfal  principle  of  felf  prefervatiou,  which 
prompts  every  man  to  fave  his  own  life  preferable  to 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  mini  inevitably 
perifh.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mentioned  by 
lord  Bacon,  where  two  perfons,  being  fhipwrtcked, - 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able 
to  favc  them  both,  one  of  them  thrufts  the  other  from 
it,  whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  prefrrvcs  his 
own  life  at  the  expencc  of  another  man’*,  it  cxcufable 
through  unavoidable  neccffity,  and  the  principle  of 
felf-defence  ; fince  their  both  remaining  on  the  fame 
weak  plank  is  a mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt 
upon,  and  an  endangering  of,  each  other’s  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a view  of  thofc  circumftjnccs 
wherein  thofc  two  fpecics  of  homicide,  by  mifadvrn- 
twe  and  felf-defence,  agree  ; and  thofc  are  in  their 
blame  and  punifhmcnt.  For  the  law  feu  fo  high  a 
value  upon  the  life  of  a mm,  that  it  always  intends 
fome  ntifbchaviour  in  the  perfon  who  takes  it  away,  un- 
Icfs  by  the  command  or  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  law. 

In  the  cafe  of  mifadventure,  it  prtfumes  negligence,  or 
at  leaft  a want  of  fufficient  caution  in  him  who  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  commit  it ; who  therefore  is  not  al- 
together faultlcfs.  And  as  to  the  ncceflity  which  cx- 
ctifts  a man  who  kills  another  fe  defemiendv,  lord  Ei- 
con intitles  it  ntceficat  cul/ahifu,  and  thereby  did  in- 
guilhi*  it  front  the  former  ncceflity  of  killing  a thief 
or  a malefactor.  For  the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel  ‘ 
or  aflault  arofe  from  fome  unknown  wrong,  or  fome 
provocation, .either  in  word  or  deed:  and  fine?  >11 
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llomtcije.  qnarrtls  both  parties  may  be,  and  ufually  arc,  in  Come  excufe.  Tin's  may  be  done  cither  by  killing  one’s  felf, 
< — fJuit . ant]  fcarcc  can  be  tried  who  was  originally  in  or  another  man:  for  the  confidcratiou  of  which,  fee  the 
the  wrong  : the  law  will  not  bold  the  fumvor  entirely  articles  S*tr  fl/arairr,  MuaDEa.and  Maksi-aughter. 
guiltlcfs.  But  it  ia  clear,  in  the  other  cafe,  that  HOMILY,  in  ecclciiatlical  writers,  a ferroon  or 


Hamfly 

I 

Ho  mine. 


where  I kill  a thief  who  breaks  into  my  houfe,  the 
original  default  can  never  be  upon  my  fide.  The  law 
befidca  may  have  a farther  view,  to  make  the  crime 
of  homicide  more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how 
they  venture  to  kill  another  upon  their  own  private 
judgment  ; by  ordaining,  that  he  who  Hays  his  neigh- 
bour, without  tn  exprefs  wan  ant  from  the  law  fo  to 
do,  (hall  in  no  cafe  be  abfolutcly  free  from  guilt. 

Nor  is  the  law  of  England  fingular  in  this  rcfpc&. 
Even  the  daughter  of  enemies  required  a folcmn  pur- 
gation among  the  Jews;  which  implies,  that  the  death 
of  a mao,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  fome  (lain 
behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  appointed  certain 
cities  of  refuge  for  him  “ who  killed  his  neighbour  un- 
awares ; as  if  a roan  gocth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  band  fetcheth  a Itroke 
with  the  ax  to  cut  down  a tree,  and  the  bead  flippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  (hall  flee  into  one  of  thofc  cities  and  live.” 
13ut  it  feems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blamdcfs,  any 
more  than  in  the  Englifti  law  j lince  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  flay  him  before  he  reached  hia  afylum,  or 
if  he  afterwards  (lined  out  cf  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  pried-  In  the  imperial  law  likewife  cafual  homi- 
cide was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
figned  with  his  own  flgn  manual,  “ annotation*  princh- 
fit  otherwife,  the  death  of  a man,  however  commit- 
ted, was  in  fomc  degree  punifliable.  Among  the 
Greeks,  homicide  by  misfortune  was  expiated  by  vo- 
luntary baniflunent  for  a year.  In  Saxony,  a fine  is 
paid  to  the  kindred  of  tire  (lain  \ which  alfo,  among  the 
weftero  Goths,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary 
homicide  : and  in  France,  no  perfon  is  ever  abfolvcd 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a large fs  to  the  poor, 
and  the  charge  of  Certain  xnafles  for  the  foul  of  the 
party  killed.  . 

The  penalty  infli&ed  by  our  laws  is  faid  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  left  than  death  ; 
which,  however,  is  with  rcafon  denied  by  later  and 
more  accurate  writers.  It  feems  rather  to  have  confid- 
ed in  a forfeiture,  force  fay  of  all  the  goods  and  chat- 
tel, others  of  only  a part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
nxrtgild:  which  was  probably  difpofed  of,  as  in 
France,  in  pios  ufus,  according  to  the  humane  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times,  for  the  benefit  of  hit  foul  who 
was  thus  fuddenly  fent  to  his  account  with  all  his  im- 
perfections on  his  head.  But  that  rcafon  having  long 
ceafed,  and  the  penalty  (efpccially  if  a total  forfeit- 
ure) growing  more  fevere  than  was  intended,  in  pro- 
portion as  perfonal  property  haa  Irecome  more  confide- 
rablc,  the  delinquent  haB  now,  and  has  had  as  early  as 
our  records  will  reach,  a pardon  and  writ  of  rcllitulion 
of  his  goods  as  a matter  of  courfc  and  right,  only  pay- 
ing for  fuing  out  the  fame.  And,  indeed,  to  prevent 
this  expenft,  in  cafes  where  the  death  has  notorioufly 
happened  by  mifadventurc  or  in  felf-defcncc,  the  judgct» 
wifi  ufually  permit  (if  not  dirc&)  a general  verdid  of 
acquittal. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  ad  of  a very  different 
nature  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a human 
creature,  of  any  age  or  fex,  without  jollification  or 


HOMILY,  in  cccldiadical  writers, 
difeourfe  upon  fome  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a 
plain  manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  undcrilood  by  the 
common  people.  The  word  is  Greek,  ; form- 
ed of  cants,  •*  aflcmbly  or  council." 

The  Greek  homily,  (ays  M.  Fleury,  lignifies  a fa- 
miliar difeourfe,  like  the  Latin  fermoi  aud  difeourfes 
delivered  in  the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to 
intimate,  that  they  wore  not  harangues  or  matters  of 
ollentation  and  fluurilh,  like  thofc  of  profane  orators, 
but  familiar  and  ufetul  difeourfes,  as  of  a mailer  to  his 
dilciplcs,  or  a father  to  his  children. 

All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are 
compofed  by  bilhops.  We  have  none  of  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  per- 
fons  ; becaufe,  in  die  firll  ages,  none  but  biihops  were 
admitted  to  preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  priclls  till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St 
Chryioftom  was  the  firll  prcfbvtcr  that  preached  fta- 
tedly.  Origcn  and  .St  Augullinc  alfo  preached;  but 
it  was  by  a peculiar  licence  or  privilege. 

Photius  diUmguiihcs  homily  from  Jcrmon ; in  that  the 
homily  was  performed  in  a more  familiar  manner,  the 
prelate  interrogating  aud  talking  to  the  people,  and 
they  in  their  turn  anfwcring  and  interrogating  him, 
fo  that  it  was  properly  a converfaiiou ; whereas  the 
fermon  was  delivered  with  more  form,  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, after  the  manner  of  the  orators. 

The  practice  of  compiling  homilies,  which  weir  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  by  ignorant  or 
indolent  priclls,  commenced  towards  the  dofe  of  the 
8th  century  ; when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  Dea- 
con and  Alcuin  to  form  homilies  or  difeourfes  upon 
the  Gofpcla  and  EpilUes,  from  the  ancient  do&ort  of 
the  church*  This  gave  rife  to  that  famous  collection 
intitlcd  the  Homitiarium  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  be- 
ing followed  as  a model  by  many  productions  of  the 
fame  kind,  compofed  by  private  perfons,  from  a prin- 
ciple of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much  (lays  Mofhcim) 
to  nourilh  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno- 
rance of  a worthlcfs  clergy. 

There  arc  dill  extant  Icveral  fine  homilies,  compo- 
fed by  the  ancieut  fathers,  particularly  St  Chryfoitom 
and  St  Gregory. 

Clementine  Homilies,  in  eccltfiadical  hiftory,  are 
nineteen  homilies  in  Greek,  pubiilhed  by  Cotclcrius, 
with  two  letters  prefixed  ; one  of  them  written  in  the 
name  of  Peter,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to 
Janies  bilhop  of  Jerufalcm  ; in  which  lad  letter  they 
arc  intitlcd  Clement’s  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  aud 
Travels  of  Peter.  According  to  Lc  Clcrc,  thefe  ho- 
milies were  compofed  by  an  Ebionitc  in  the  fecond 
century;  but  Moniiaucon  fuppofes  that  they  were 
forged  long  after  the  age  of  St  Athanafius.  Dr  Lard- 
ncr  apprehends,  that  the  Clementine  homilies  were  the 
original  or  firit  edition  of  the  Recognitions ; and  that 
they  arc  the  fame  with  the  work  ccn hired  by  Eufe- 
bius  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Ap- 
pioo. 

HOM1NE  replsgiando,  a writ  for  the  bailing  of 
a man  out  of  prifon  when  he  is  confined  without  com- 
mandment of  the  king  or  his  judges,  or  for  any  caufe 

that 
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Hf'omoc  that  is  repleviablc.  But  this  writ  is  now  feldom  ufed ; not  be  imitated.  Exdufivc  of  forts,  calllcs,  and  places  Horum 
D a writ  of  haltae  corpus  being  fued  out  on  the  neceffary  of  flrength,  this  province  contains  eight  fou  or  cities  jjondor*» 


Hwan.  oecaf,on8. 


of  the  Hrft  clafs,  and  102  of  the  fccond  and  third.  In  . 


HOMMOCt  a name  given  by  mariners  to  a hilloc  one  of  thefe  cities  named  Nanyang,  is  found  a kind  of 
or  final!  eminence  of  land,  rcfetnbling  the  figure  of  a ferpent,  the  (kin  of  which  is  marked  with  fmall  white 


cone,  and  appearing  on  the  fca-coaft  of  any  country.  fpots : theChinefe  phyfiefans  ftccp  it  in  wine,  and  ufe 
HOMO,  MANt  is  ranked  by  Linnnus  under  the  or*  it  afterwards  as  an  excellent  remedy  againft  the 
dtr  of  primates  j and  chara&crifcd  by  having  four  pa-  palfy. 

ralle]  foreteeth  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  Hoxan-Fou,  a city  of  the  above  province,  fituated 
two  mamma;  on  the  hreaft.  The  fpecies,  according  amidft  mountains  and  between  three  riven.  The  Chi* 
to  this  author,  are  two,  viz.  the  homo  fapiens,  and  nefc  formerly  believed  this  city  to  be  the  centre  of  the 


the  homo  troglodytes. 


earth,  bccaufe  it  was  in  the  middle  of  their  empire. 


He  fubdividcs  the  homo  fapiens  into  five  varieties.  Its  jurifdidion  is  very  extenfive  ; for  it  comprehends 
viz.  the  American,  the  European,  the  Afiatic,  the  A-  one  city  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  thirteen  of  the  third: 
frican,  ami  what  he  calls  the  monflrsmx.  Sec  Man.  one  of  thefe  cities  named  Teng*fong-hien,  is  famous  on 
The  troglodytes,  or  orangoutang,  is  a native  of  account  of  the  tower  ere&ed  by  the  celebrated  Tchcou* 
EtUopia,  Java,  and  Amboina.  His  body  is  white  ; kong  for  an  obferratory  ; there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  it 
he  walks  er«&;  and  is  about  one-half  the  ordinary  l.u-  an  inftrument  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  Hu- 
man fize.  He  generally  lives  about  25  years.  He  dow  at  noon,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude.  This 
conceals  himfelf  in  caves  during  the  day,  and  fcarches  aflronomcr  lived  above  a thoufand  years  before  the 
for  his  prey  in  the  night.  He  is  faid  to  he  exceed*  Chrillian  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  that  he  invent* 
ingly  fagacious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  ed  the  mariner’s  compafs. 


of  fpeech.  See  T«oglodytes,  Simia,  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  p.  250,  col.  2. 


HONDEKOOTER  (Melchior),  a famous  Dutch 
painter  bom  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals. 


HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Homooeneai.  (compofed  and  efpccially  birds.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  the  Greek  life,  and  kind),  is  a term  applied  of  the  fame  profedioD,  and  their  fubje&t  the  fame.  He 
to  varions  fubjc&s,  to  denote,  that  they  con  fill  of  fi*  was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  father  ; but  furpaffed 
mflar  parts,  or  of  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind  : not  only  him,  but  crcn  the  beft  of  his  cotemporaries  in 
in  contradiflindion  to  heterogeneous,  where  the  parts  are  a very  high  degree.  Till  he  was  feventeen  years  of 
of  different  natures,  3tc.  age,  he  continued  under  the  dirc&ion  of  his  father, 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  a&  of  and  accuftomed  himfelf  to  paint  feveral  forts  of  birds  $ 
confirming  or  rendering  a thing  more  valid  and  fo-  but  particularly  he  was  pleated  to  reprefent  cocks, 
lemn,  by  publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  there*  hens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  he  dc- 
of. — The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  •***•>■*■  “ con-  feribed  in  an  elegant  variety  of  a&iona  and  attitudes, 
fent,  affent;”  formed  of  «.***< Ji mills , “like,”  and  *•>••*»  —After  his  father’s  death,  which  happened  in  1 653, 
of  A9/UV,  diccre,  “to  fay}”  q . d.  to  fay  the  fame  thing,  he  received  fome  inftruclions  from  his  uncle  John  Bap* 
to  confent,  agree.  till  Weeninx ; but  his  principal  and  bell  inllruQor  was 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appellation  natuic,  which  he  lludied  with  intenfe  application, 
given  to  the  correfponding  fidcs  and  angles  of  fimilar  His  pencil  was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate  j his 


figures,  as  being  proportional  to  each  other. 


touch  light ; his  colouring  exceedingly  natural,  lively. 


HONAN,  a province  of  China,  bounded  on  the  and  remarkably  tranfparent ; and  the  feathers  of  his 
north  by  that  of  Ptecheli  and  Chanfi,  on  the  well  by  fowls  were  expreffed  with  fuch  a fuelling  foftnefs,  as 
Chanli,  on  the  fouth  by  Houquang,  and  on  the  eaft  might  readily  and  agreeably  deceive  the  eye  of  any 
by  Chantong.  Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  fpe&ator.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  trained  up  a 
render  a country  delightful  is  found  united  in  this  pro*  cock  to  lland  in  any  attitude  lie  wanted  to  deferibe, 
vince  ; the  Chinefe  therefore  call  it  Tong  boa  or  the  and  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  place  that  creature  near 
middle Jlotcer:  it  is  indeed  fituated  almofi  in  the  centre  his  eafel ; fo  that  at  the  motion  of  his  hand  the  bird 
of  China.  The  ancient  emperors,  Invited  by  the  mild*  would  fix  itfeif  in  the  propet  pollurc,  and  would  con  i 
fiefs  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  country,  tinue  in  that  particular  pofition  without  the  fmallcfl 
fixed  their  refidence  here  for  fome  time.  The  abuu-  perceptible  alteration  for  feveral  hours  at  a time.  The 
dance  of  its  fruits,  pafturcs,  and  com,  the  effeminacy  of  Lndfcapcs  which  he  introduces  as  the  back  grounds  of 
its  inhabitants  (who  are  accounted  extremely  volup-  his  pi&uret,  arc  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and 
tuous),  and  Lilly,  the  cheapnefs  ofprovifions,  have  no  Drill,  and  admirably  finifiied  ; they  harmonize  with  his 
doubt  prevented  trade  from  being  fo  flouriihing  here  fubjedl,  and  always  increafe  the  force  and  the  beauty 
as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  whole  of  his  principal  objed*.  His  touch  was  very  lingular, 
country  is  flat  excepting  towards  the  weft,  where  there  in  imitating  the  natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  paint- 
arifes  a long  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  thick  ed  ; which  not  only  produced  a charming  effed,  but 
forcfls  ; and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a high  Hate  of  cultiva-  alfo  may  prove  ferviceable  to  an  intelligent  obferver, 
tion,  that  thofe  who  travel  through  it  imagine  they  to  afftll  him  in  determiningwhich  are  the  genuine  works 
are  walking  in  an  iromenfe  garden. — Befides  the  river  of  this  mailer,  and  which  arc  impofitions.  His  pic- 
Hoangho,  which  traverfes  this  province,  it  is  watered  turcs  fell  at  a high  price,  and  are  much  fought  after, 
by  a great  number  of  fprings  and  fountains  ; it  has  al*  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  59. 
fo  a valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its  banks  a prodi-  HONDURAS,  a province  of  North  America  iu 
gious  number  of  workmen*,  becaufc  its  water  has  the  New  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about  370 
property  of  communicating  aiullre  to  filk,  which  can-  miles  iu  length,  and  2CO  in  breadth  } it  was  dilcovcr- 
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Ifnnf,  by  Chriflopher  Columbus  in  the  year  1502.  The 
Engji(h  been  pofleded  of  the  logwood  country 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras  a gnat  while,  and  cut  large 
quantities  every  year.  The  Mofquito  native  Americana 
live  in  the  caller n parts;  and  being  independent  of  the 
Spaniards,  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Eugliih, 
and  ferve  them  in  fevcral  capacities.  This  province  is 
watered  by  fevcral  rivers,  which  enrich  the  country  by 
their  inundations;  and  it  is  very  fertile  in  Indian  corn. 
It  is  faid  there  are  feme  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  this 
province.  Valadolid  is  the  capital  town. 

HONE,  a hue  kind  of  white  Hone,  ufed  for  fet- 
ting  razors,  pen- knives,  and  the  like. 

HONEY,  a fweet  vegetable  juice,  colle&ed  by  the 
bees  from  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  and  depofited 
in  the  cells  of  the  comb ; from  which  it  is  exira&ed 
either  by  fpontaneous  percolation  through  a fievc  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  feparated  and  laid  there- 
on, or  by  expreflion.  That  which  runs  fpontancoufly 
is  pu'er  than  that  which  is  exprefled,  a quantity  of 
the  wax  and  other  matters  being  forced  out  along  with 
it  by  the  prefiure.  ’Hie  bell  fort  of  honey  is  of  a thick 
confidence,  a whililh  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  an 
agreeable  friiell,  and  plcafant  tafle  : both  the  colour 
and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  foroe  degree,  accord* 
ing  to  the  plants  which  the  bees  collrCl  it  from.  It 
is  foppofed  that  honcyis  merely  the  juice  of  the  flower 
prrfpiring,  and  becoming  infpilTated  thereon;  and  that 
the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  probufeis,  and  carries  it 
to  be  depofited  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which  the 
young  bees  arc  to  be  fed  in  fummer,  and  the  old  ones 
in  winter : but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  can  he  pro- 
cured by  no  other  method  of  colle fling  this  juice  than 
by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  permitted  to  run  from  the 
comb  without  heat  or  pic  dure,  is  w*hitc  and  pure,  and 
called  wyn’j  honry  The  honey  of  old  bees,  and  that 
which  is  forced  from  the  comb  by  heat  or  prtflure,  is 
yellow,  from  the  wax.  Honey  produced  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  hot,  is  better  than  that  where  the  air 
is  variable  and  coll. — The  honey  of  N<it bonne  in 
France,  where  rofrmary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  manitcll  flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be  imitahlc 
by  adding  to  other  honey  an  iufufiun  of  rolemary 
flowers. 

Honey,  conGdered  as  a medicine,  is  a very  ufcful 
detergent  ami  aperient,  powerfully  diflohing  vilcid 
juice*,  and  promoting  the  expert  oral  ion  of  tough 
phlegm.  In  fomc  particular  conflitutions  it  has  an 
inconvenience  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative  ; 
which  is  (aid  to  be  in  fomc  meafuic  prevented  by  pic- 
vroufly  boiling  the  honey.  This,  however,  with  all 
conflitutions,  is  by  110  means  effectual ; and  the  cir 
cumftance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much  weight  with 
the  Edinburgh  college,  that  they  do  hot  now  employ 
it  in  any  preparation,  and  have  entirely  rrjcdlcd  the 
melia  medicata,  fubflitutiug  fyrups  in  their  place:  but 
tjicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  homy  is  very  ufcful  in  gi- 
ving form  to  different  articles,  although  there  be  fnme 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difagtcc.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  good  efftdls  of  the  honey  it- 
fe If",  it  mull  be  ufed  to  a confide! able  extent,  and  as 
an  article  of  diet.  The  following  remarkable  inflanccs 
of  the  good  rifeffa  of  honey  in  fomc  afthmatic  cafes, 
givendy  Hr  Monro  in  his  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
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Chctmflry,  dc  ferve  to  be  here  inferted.  w The  late  Hirer. 
Dr  John  Hume,  one  of  the  cuftimiffiouers  of  the  Tick  v — > 
and  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  wa*  for  many  year*  vio- 
lently afHidted  with  the  alihma.  Having  taken  many 
medicines  without  receiving  relief,  he  at  latl  reloivcd 
to  try  the  effects  of  honey,  having  lung  had  a great 
opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a pectoral.  Fur  two  or  three 
years  he  ate  fomc  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely 
free  of  his  afthma,  and  likewife  of  a gravelly  complaint 
which  he  bad  long  been  afflicted  with.  About  two 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  when  he  was 
fitting  one  day  in  the  office  for  the  Tick  and  hurt,  * 
per  foil  labouring  under  a gteat  difficulty  of  breathing, 
who  looked  an  if  he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to 
him,  and  atked  him  by  what  means  he  had  been  cured 
of  his  alihma  i Dr  Hume  told  him  the  particulars  of 
his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  found  iclicf.  For  two  years  after  he 
heard  nothing  of  this  perfon,  who  was  a ff  ranger  to 
him,  and  had  feemed  fo  bad  that  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  could  have  lived  many  days,  and  therefote  had 
not  even  aiked  him  who  he  was  ; but  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a man  fecmingly  in  good  health,  and  de- 
cently <!rc fled,  came  to  the  fick  and  hurt  office,  and 
returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure,  which  he  allured 
him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ufe 
of  honey 

I/oNtr-DrWt  a fweet  facchatine  fuSflance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  arc  very 
fond,  by  the  hulbandmcu  luppoiVd  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  This  opinion  lath  beta 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  iaccha- 
line  dews  (hown  by  the  r.bbe  Do. flier  dc  iaauvagcs,  in 
a memoir  read  before  the  Sociity  of  Sciences  at  Mont- 
pelier. M Chance  (lays  the  . <bbc)  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form  on 
the  leaves  of  the  holm  i»A:  thele  leaves  were  covered 
with  thoufands  of  fmall  round  globules  or  drops,  which, 
without  touching  one  another,  feemed  to  poiut  out 
the  pore  from  whence  each  of  them  bad  proceeded. 

My  tallr  informed  me  that  they  were  as  tweet  as  ho- 
ney : the  honcy-dew  on  a neighbouring  bram  Ic  did 
not  rrfemble  the  former,  the  drops  having  run  toge- 
ther ; owing  cither  to  the  mutilurc  of  the  air  which 
had  diluted  them,  or  to  the  heat  which  had  expand- 
ed them.  The  dew  was  become  more  vifeous,  and  lay 
in  large  drops,  covering  the  leaves;  in  this  form  it  is 
ulually  fecit. 

**  The  oak  had  at  this  time  two  forts  of  leaves;  the 
old,  which  were  itrong  ai  d firm  ; and  the  new,  which 
wire  tender,  and  newty  come  torth.  The  honcy-dew 
was  found  only  on  the  old  Laves  ; though  theft  were 
covered  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  Ihcltcrcd 
fiom  any  n.oilturc  that  could  fall  from  above.  1 ob- 
frrvcd  the  lb  me  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
while  the  new  Laves  were  quite  free  from  it.  An- 
other proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  trora  the  leaves  is, 
that  other  neighbouring  trees  not  furnilhed  with  a 
juice  of  this  kind  had  no  moiiiurc  on  them  ; and  par- 
ticularly the  mulberry,  which  i*  a very  particular  cir- 
cumflauce,  for  this  juice  is  a deadly  poifoa  to  filk- 
woims.  if  this  juice  lell  in  the  form  of  a dew,  mill, 
or  log,  it  would  wet  all  ibe  leaves  without  diflin&ion, 
and  every  part  of  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper. 

Iicat  may  have  fomc  fliarc  in  its  production  : for 
1 though 
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Hn#T-  though  the  common  heat  promotes  only  the  tranfpi 
-1  i IJ  ration  of  the  more  volatile  and  fluid  juices,  a iukry 
heat,  efpecially  if  reflected  by  clouds,  may  to  far  di- 
late the  vcflcl  as  to  produce  a more  vifcmis  juice,  fuch 
as  the  honey-dew. 

“ The  fecond  kind  of  honey  dew,  which  is  the  chief 
rrfource  of  bees  after  the  fpring- flowers  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  are  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fmall  infect  called  a vine /rater  i the  excrement  ejec- 
ted with  fome  force  by  this  iofcfl  make*  a part  of  the 
molt  delicate  honey  known  in  nature  (fee  Aphis). 
Theft  vine  fretters  reft  duiing  feverai  months  on  the 
barks  of  particular  trees,  and  extradl  their  food  by 
piercing  that  bark,  without  hurting  or  deforming  the 
tree.  Thefc  infcCts  alfo  caufc  the  leaves  of  fomc  trees 
to  curl  u*,  and  produce  galls  upon  others.  They 
fettle  on  branches  that  arc  a year  old.  The  juice,  at 
fir  ft  perhaps  hard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  in  the  bowels 
of  this  inftdl,  equal  in  fwcetncfs  to  the  honey  obtain- 
ed from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables  ; except- 
ing that  the  flowers  may  communicate  fome  of  their 
eflrntial  oil  to  the  honey,  and  this  may  give  it  a pe- 
culiar flavour,  as  happened  to  myfelf  by  planting  a 
hedge  of  rofemary  near  my  bees  at  Sauvagcs:  the  ho- 
ney has  tailed  of  it  ever  fince,  that  ftmib  continuing 
long  in  flower. 

“ I haveobferved  twofpeciesof  vine- fretters,  which 
live  unfheltercd  on  the  bark  of  young  branches  } a 
larger  and  a leifcr.  The  lefler  fpecies  is  of  the  colour  of 
the  ba»k  upon  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It  is 
chiefly  dillinguifticd  by  two  horns, or  itraight,  immove- 
able, fleftiy  fubllanccs,  which  rife  perpendicularly  from 
the  lower  tides  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide.  This 
is  the  fpecies  which  live  on  the  young  branches  of  bram 
blc  and  elder.  The  larger  fpecies  is  double  the  fixe  of 
the  other  ; is  of  a black ilh  colour  ; and  inftead  of  the 
horns  which  diftinguilh  the  other,  have  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  fldn  a fmall  button,  black  and  fhining  like  jet. 

44  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a tuft  of  holm-cwik,  made 
me  fufped  that  fomething  very  intcrefting  brought  fo 
many  of  them  thither.  I knew  that  it  was  not  the 
feafon  for  expecting  honey-dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 
where  it  is  ufually  found  ; and  was  furprifed  to  iind 
the  tuft  of  leaves  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
which  the  bees  collected  with  a humming  noife.  The 
form  of  the  drops  drew  my  attention,  and  led  me  to 
the  following  difeovery.  Inilrad  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a fmall  longilh 
oval-  I foon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
The  leaves  covered  with  thefc  drops  of  honey  were 
fltuated  beneath  a fwarm  of  the  larger  black  vine- 
fretters  ; and  on  obferving  thefc  infedts,  I perceived 
them  from  time  to  time  raife  their  bellies,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  there  then  appeared  a fmall  drop  of 
an  amber  colour,  which  they  inftantly  ejedlcd  from 
them  to  the  diftancc  of  fome  inches.  I found  by  ta- 
iling fome  of  thefc  drops  which  1 had  catchcd  on  my 
hand,  that  it  had  the  fame  flavour  with,  what  had  be- 
fore fallen  on  the  leaves.  I afterwards  faw  the  finallcr 
fpecies  of  vine- fretters  ejedt  their  drops  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  ejection  is  fo  far  from  being  a matter 
of  indifference  to  thefc  in  feds  thcmfclvcs,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  wifcly  inftituted  to  procure  cleanlioefs  in 
each  individual,  as  well  as  to  prefcrve  the  whole  fwarm 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II, 


Irom  dtftruAion  ; for  puffing  as  they  do  one  Upon 
another,  they  would  other* ifr.  foon  be  glued  together,  1 ^ \ 

and  rendered  incapable  of  ftirring.  The  drops  thus 
fpurted  out  fall  upon  the  ground,  if  not  intercepted 
bv  leaves  or  branches } and  the  fpots  they  make  on 
ftoncs  remain  fome  time,  unltfo  walhed  off  by  rain. 

This  is  the  only  honey  dew  that  falls}  and  this  never 
falls  from  a greater  height  than  a branch  where  thefc 
infeds  cau  duftcr. 

44  It  is  now  eafy  to  account  for  a phxnomenon 
which  formerly  puzzled  me  greatly.  Walking  under 
a lime-tree  in  the  king’s  gat  den  at  Paris,  I felt  my 
hand  welted  with  little  drops,  which  I at  lirft  took  for 
fmall  rain.  The  tree  indeed  fhould  have  fhekered  me 
from  the  rain,  but  l t leaped  it  by  going  from  under 
the  tree.  A feat  placed  near  the  tree  Ihone  with  thefc 
drops.  And  being  then  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  except  the  honev-dew  found  on  the  leaves 
of  forac  particular  trees,  I was  at  a lofs  to  conceive 
how  fo  glutinous  a fubftancc  could  fall  from  the  leaves 
in  fuch  fmall  drops  : for  I knew  that  rain  could  not 
overcome  its  natural  aaradlion  to  the  leaves  till  it  be- 
came pretty  large  drops ; but  I have  fince  found, 
thv  the  lime-tree  is  very  fubjecl  to  thefc  vine-fretters. 

*’  Bees  are  not  the  only  infcAs  that  feaft  upon  this  ho- 
ney t ants  arc  equally  fond  of  it.  Led  into  this  opi- 
nion by  what  natumlifts  have  faid,  I at  fixft  believed 
that  the  horns  in  the  lefler  fpecies  of  thefc  vine- fret- 
ters had  in  their  extremity  a liquor  which  the  ants 
went  in  fearch  of : but  I foon  dilcovered  that  what 
drew  the  ants  after  them  came  from  clfcwhcre,  both 
in  the  larger  and  lefler  fpccics,  and  that  no  liquor  is 
discharged  by  the  horns.  There  arc  two  fpecies  of 
ants  which  fearch  for  thefc  infers-  The  large  black 
ants  follow  tliofc  which  live  on  the  oaks  and  chcfnut  j 
the  Idler  ants  attend  tbofc  on  the  elder.  But  as  the 
ants  arc  not,  like  the  bees,  provided  with  the  means 
of  fucking  up  fluids  ; they  place  thcmfclvcs  near  the 
vine  fretters,  in  order  to  feize  the  drop  the  moment 
they  fee  it  appear  upon  the  anus } and  as  the  drop 
remains  fomc  time  on  the  fmall  vine  fretters  before  they 
can  caft  it  ofT,  the  ants  have  lcifurc  to  catch  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  bees  from  having  any  (hare : but 
the  vine-fretters  of  the  oak  and  chcfnut  being  ftrtmgcr, 
and  perhaps  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  juice,  dart 
the  drop  inftantly,  fo  that  the  larger  ants  get  very  little 
of  it. 

44  The  vine-fretters  finding  the  greateft  plenty  of 
juice  in  trees  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  afford  alfo 
at  that  time  the  greateft  quantity  of  honey  ; and  this 
ldfens  as  the  feafon  advances,  fo  that  in  the  autumn 
the  bees  prefer  it  to  the  flowers  then  in  feafon.  Though 
thefe  in  feel  9 pierce  the  tree  to  the  fap  in  a thoufand 
places,  yet  the  trees  do  not  feem  to  fuffer  at  all  from 
them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lofe  the  lead  of  their  verdure. 

The  hufbandman  therefore  ads  injadicioufly  when  he 
detlroys  them.” 

Hostr  GuLU , a curious  fpecies  of  cuckow.  Sec 
CtrcoLUi. 

Hon  nr  Lotuflt  or  Three -thorned  Acacia*  See  Gle- 

DITSI  A. 

Hoser  Sucile.  See  Lonicera. 

HONFLEUR,  a coufiderable  fca-port  town  of 
France,  in  Upper  Normandy,  vrith  a good  harbour, 
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Honi  and  trade  in  bone-lace.  It  is  feated  on  like  river  Seine, 

Honour.  m E‘  °*  8*  N.  Lat.  17.  49. 

1 ^ _r  HONI  soit  qui  mil  v frxsf,  q.  d.  44  Evil  to  him 

that  thinks  evil  ;”  the  motto  of  the  mod  noble  order 
of  the  knights  of  the  Garter.  See  Gaiter. 

HONI  TON,  a very  pleafant  market  and  borough 
town  in  Dcvonfhire,  fituated  156  miles  W.  of  London, 
and  16  cad  of  Exeter.  It  con  fills  of  about  400  houfes  ; 
and  has  one  church  on  a hill  full  half  a milwfrom  the 
town,  and  a chapel  and  free  grammar- fchool  in  the 
town.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  lakes  of  water 
run  through  it.  This  place  has  fufl'tred  by  tires  great- 
ly in  1 747  and  1 765.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  one  fair  in  July  : its  manufactures  arc  ferge,  and 
rich  bone  lace  and  edging*.  It  was  a chartered  cor- 
poration by  James  II.  but  reverted  to  its  old  con- 
ttitution  on  the  revolution,  and  is  now  governed  by  a 
portreeve  who  is  chofen  annually.  It  firlt  returned 
members  the  ?8th  Edw.  I. 

HONORIACI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  foldiery 
under  the  ealtem  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  See.  into  Spain.  Didymus 
and  Verinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great  vigi- 
lance and  valour,  defended  the  paflages  of  the  Pyre- 
neans againit  the  Barbarians  for  fome  time,  at  their 
own  cxpencc  } but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor 
Couftantius  appointed  the  honoriaci  to  defend  thole  paf- 
fages,  who,  not  contented  to  lay  them  open  tp  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  then  ravaging  the  Gauls,  joined 
themfclves  to  them. 

HONOUR,  a teftimony  of  efteem  or  fubmifBon, 
ex  pr  riled  by  words,  actions,  and  an  exterior  behavi- 
our, by  which  we  make  known  the  veneration  and  re- 
fpeA  we  entertain  for  any  one  on  account  of  his  dig- 
nity or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  alfo  ufed  in  gene- 
ral for  the  efteem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputation. 
It' is  alfo  ufed  for  virtu*  and  probity  themfclves,  and  for 
an  exactnefs  in  performing  whatever  we  have  promifed ; 
and  in  this  laft  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term,  a man  of  honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to  two  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  virtue  ; bravery  in  men,  and  chaftity  in 
women. — Virtue  and  Honour  were  drifted  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a joint  temple 
confccrated  to  them  at  Rome  : but  afterwards  each  of 
them  had  feparatc  temples,  which  werr  fo  placed,  that 
no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  without 
pafllng  through  that  of  Virtue  ; by  which  the  Romans 
were  continually  put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 
direft  path  to  true  glory.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  their  ufuml  cuilom,  facrificed  to 
Honour  uncovered*  perhaps  to  denote,  that  when- 
ever honour  is,  it  wants  no  covering,  but  Ihows  itfclf 
openly  to  the  world. 

The  Spanilh  historians  relate  a memorable  inltance 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth.  A Spanilh  cavalier 
in  a fudden  quarrel  flew  a Moorilh  gentleman,  and  fled. 
His  purfuers  foon  loft  Gght  of  him,  for  he  had  unper- 
ceived thrown  himfdf  over  a garden  wall.  The  owner, 
a Moor,  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addrefled 
by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  44  Eat  this,’* 
faid  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a peach),  44  you  now 
vi  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  protection.”  He 
then  locked  him  up  in  hi*  garden  apartment,  telling 
him  u foon  as  it  was  night  be  would  provide  for  hi| 


efcape  to  a place  of  greater  fafety.  The  Moor  then  Roomo 
went  into  hi*  houfe,  where  he  had  but  juft  feated  himfelf, 
when  a great  crowd,  with  loud  lamentations,  came  to 
his  gate,  bringing  the  corpfe  of  bis  fon,  who  had  juft 
been  killed  by  a Spaniard.  When  the  ftrft  (hock  of 
furprife  was  a little  over,  he  (carat  from  the  descrip- 
tion given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very* 
per  fon  then  in  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one  ; but  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  retired  to  his  garden, 
as  if  to  grieve  alone,  giving  ordeis  that  none  ihould 
follow  him.  Then  accolling  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 

44  Chriftian,  the  perfon  you  h ive  killed  is  my  fon,  hi* 
body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to  fuller  * bus 
you  hive  eaten  with  me,  and  I have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  mull  not  be  broken.”  He  then  led  the 
aftonilhed  Spaniard  to  his  (tables,  mounted  him  00 
one  of  his  fleeted  horfes,  and  faid,  *•  Fly  far  while 
the  night  can  cover  you  j you  will  be  fafe  in  the  mor- 
ning. You  are  indeed  guiky  of  my  fon’s  blood  : but 
God  is  juft  and  good ; and  I thank  him  I am  innoccnP 
of  yours,  and  that  my  faith  given  is  preferred.” 

This  point  of  honour  i*  molt  rcligiuofly  obferved  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  adopted1 
by  the  Moor*  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought 
into  Spain.  The  following  inltance  of  Spanilh  honour 
may  ftill  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  and  dc- 
ferves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  latcft  poftcrity.  In  the 
year  1746,  when  we  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain,  the 
Elizabeth  of  London,  captain  William  Edward*,  co- 
ming through  the  Gulph  from  Jamaica,  richly  laden, 
met  with  a molt  violent  ftorm,  in  which  the  Ihip  fprung 
a leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  faving  of  their  lives, 
to  run  into  the  Havannah,  a Spanilh  port.  The  cap- 
tain went  on  (horc,  and  directly  waited  on  the  gover- 
nor, told  the  occaiion  of  hi*  putting  in,  and  that  he 
furrendeted  the  Ihip  as  a prize,  and  himfdf  and  hi* 
men  as  prifoners  of  war,  only  requefting  good  quarter. 

14  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  Spanilh  governor,  14  if  we 
had  taken  you  in  fair  war  at  fea,  or  approaching  our 
coaft  with  hoftile  intentions,  your  Ihip  would  then  have 
been  a prize,  and  your  people  priloncr* ; but  when, 
diftrefled  by  a tempelt,  you  come  into  our  ports  for 
the  fafety  of  your  lives,  we,  the  enemies,  being  men, 
are  bound  as  fuch  by  the  laws  of  humanity  to  afford 
relief  to  dift  refled  men  who  alk  it  of  us.  Wc  cannot 
even  agninft  our  cncmie*  take  advantage  of  an  ad  of 
God.  You  have  leave  therefore  to  uuload  your  Ihip, 
if  that  be  necrifary,  to  ftop  the  leak  ; you  may  relit 
her  here,  and  traffic  fo  far  as  fhall  be  neceflary  to  pay 
the  charges  ; you  may  then  depart,  and  I will  give 
you  a pafs  to  be  in  force  till  you  arc  beyond  Bermuda  : 
if  after  that  you  are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a lawful 
prize  ; but  now  you  arc  only  a ftrangcr,  and  have  a 
ltrangeris  right  to  fafety  and  protection.”  The  Ihip 
accordingly  departed,  and  arrived  fafe  in  London- 
A remarkable  ioftance  of  the  like  honour  is  record- 
ed of  a poor  unenlightened  African  negro,  in  Captain 
Snclgrave’s  account  of  hi*  voyage  to  Guinea.  A New 
England  Hoop,  trading  there  in  175a,  left  a fecond 
mate,  William  Murray,  Tick  on  Ihore,  and  failed  with- 
out him.  Murray  was  at  the  houfe  of  a black  named 
Cudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance 
during  their  trade.  He  recovered  ; and  the  Hoop  be- 
ing gone,  be  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  fomt 
other  opportunity  Ihould  offer  of  hi*  getting  home. 
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IfotMftr.  In  the  mean  time  a Dutch  Ihip  came  into  the  toad,  efeutehcons  : and  thofe  of  the  laft  are  baronet*,  Honoti* 

L— v—  and  fomc  of  the  blacks  coming  on  board  her,  were  knight*,  enquires,  and  gentlemen*  There  arc  fomc 
treacheroufiy  frized  and  carried  off  as  their  flaves.  The  authors  who  will  have  baronets  to  he  the  la  ll  under  the 
relations  and  friends,  traufported  with  fudden  rage,  firft  rank  ; and  their  rcafon  is,  becaufe  their  honour  is 
ran  into  the  houfc  of  Cudjoe,  to  take  revenge  by  kill*  hereditary,  and  by  patent,  as  that  of  the  nobility.  See 
ing  Murray.  Cudjoe  ftopt  them  at  the  door,  and  dc-  Com.wonai.tv  and  Nobility. 

manded  what  they  wanted.  “ The  white  men/'  faid  Ho  nooks  of  War , in  a fiegc,  is,  when  a governor, 

they,  **  have  carried  away  our  brothers  and  fons,  and  having  made  a long  and  vigorous  defence,  is  at  lull 
we  will  kill  all  white  men.  Give  us  the  white  man  obliged  to  furrender  the  place  to  the  enemy  for  want 
you  have  in  your  houfc,  for  we  will  kill  him."  41  Nay,"  of  men  and  provifrons,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  prin- 
faid  Cudjoe,  44  the  white  men  that  carried  away  your  cipal  articles  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  •war ; 
relations  are  bad  men,  kill  them  when  you  can  take  that  is,  with  fiiouldereJ  arm?,  drums  beating,  colours 
them  ; hut  this  white  man  is  a good  man,  and  you  Hying,  and  all  their  baggage,  See. 
mull  not  kill  him."***41  But  he  is  a white  man,"  they  Military  Hosouxs.  All  armies  falute  crowned  heads 
cried  ; 44  and  the  white  men  arc  all  bad  men,  wc  will  in  the  moll  refpectful  manner,  drums  beating  a match, 
kill  them  all."  44  Nay,"  fays  he,  44  you  muil  not  colours  and  llandards  dropping,  and  officers  fainting, 
kill  a man  that  has  done  no  harm,  only  for  being  white.  Their  guards  pay  no  compliment,  except  to  the  princes 
This  man  is  my  friend,  my  houfc  is  his  pod,  1 am  his  of  the  blood  ; and  even  that  by  courtcfy,  in  the  abfcnce 
f ildicr,  and  mull  light  for  him  ; you  mntt  kill  me  be*  of  the  crowned  head. 

/ore  you  can  kill  him.  What  good  man  will  ever  come  To  the  commander  in  chief  the  whole  line  turns  out 
again  under  my  roof,  if  I let  my  floor  be  ltained  with  without  arms,  and  the  camp-guards  beat  a march,  and 
« good  man's  blood  :"  The  negroes  feeing  his  refola-  falute.  To  generals  of  korft  and  foot,  they  beat  a 
tion,  anj  being  convinced  by  his  difeourfe  that  they  march,  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  ditto,  three 
were  wrong,  went  away  afhamed.  In  a few  days  Mur*  ruif>,  and  falute.  Major-generals  of  ditto,  two  ruifi, 
ray  ventured  abroad  again  with  his  fiicnd  Cudjoe,  and  falute.  Brigadiers  of  ditto,  relied  arms,  one 
when  fc viral  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  ruff,  and  falute.  Colonels  of  ditto,  relied  arms,  and 
liim,  44  They  were  glad  they  had  not  killed  him  ; for  no  beating.  Ccniinels  reft  their  arms  to  all  field-ofli- 
as  he  was  a gt»od  (meaning  innocent)  man,  their  God  cers,  and  Ihouldcr  to  every  officer.  All  governors, 
would  have  been  very  angry,  and  would  have  fpoiled  that  are  not  genera]  officers,  Audi,  in  all  places  where 
ibeir  filhing."  they  arc  governors,  have  one  ruff,  with  relied  arms  j 

Honour,  in  the  beau  mon<L‘,  has  a meaning  materi-  but  for  thofe  who  have  no  commilllon  as  governors,  no 
Ally  different  fmm  the  above,  and  which  it  is  eaficr  to  drum  fliall  beat.  Lieutenant-governors  mail  have  the 
illullratc  than  define.  It  is,  however,  fubjecl  to  a fy-  main-guard  turned  out  to  them  with  fhouldcrcd  arms. 

Hern  of  rules,  called  the  Itrw  of  honour,  conftru£ted  by  Prujfusn  Hosovkt  of  War , chiefly  imitated  by  moll 
people  of  falhinn,  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter*  powers  in  Europe,  arc, 

rourfe  with  one  ahothcr,  and  for  no  other  purpofr.  To  the  king,  all  guards  beat  the  march,  and  all  of- 
Confequcntly,  nothing  is  conlidercd  as  inconfiftcnt  with  ficcra  falute.  Ficld-marfhals  received  with  the  march, 
honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercom fe.  and  falultd  in  the  king's  abfence.  General  of  horfe 
Hcncc,  as  Archdeacon  l*aley  dates  the  matter,  pro-  or  foot,  four  ruffs ; but  if  he  commands  in  chief,  a 
ianenefs,  neglect  of  public  worfliip  or  private  devotion,  march  and  falute.  Lieuteuaut-gcncrals  of  horfe  or  ^ D&q 
cruelty  to  fervants,  rigotous  treatment  of  tenants  or  foot,  commanding  or  not,  guaids  beat  three  ruffs, 
other  dependants,  want  of  charily  to  the  poor,  inju-  Major* generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  two  ruffs.  Officers, 
ries  done  to  tradefmen  by  infulvcncy  or  delay  of  pay-  when  their  guards  arc  underarms,  and  a general  makes 
mint,  wiih  numbcrlefs  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  are  a lignal,  mult  reft  to  him,  but  not  beat ; when  not  got 
accounted  no  breaches  of  honour  ; becaufe  a man  is  under  arms,  and  a lignal  made,  only  Hand  by  their 
not  a lefs  agreeable  companion  for  thefe  vices,  nor  arms.  Village-guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king, 
the  worfe  to  deal  with  in  thofe  concerns  which  are  field- mar/hah,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  the 
iifually  ti  an  fa  Aed  between  one  gentleman  and  another,  general  of  the  day.  Generals  guards  go  under  arms 
— Again,  the  /aw  of  honour  being  cunftilutcd  by  only  to  the  king,  field -mailhals,  and  the  general  over 
men  occupied  in  the  pmfuit  of  plcafurc,  and  for  whom  they  mount.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments 
the  mutual  convcniency  of  filch  men,  will  be  found,  and  battalions,  their  own  quarter  and  rear  guards  to 
ns  might  be  expected  from  the  character  and  de-  Kirn  out ; but  not  to  other  lield-officen,  unlefB  they 
fign  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  moll  intlances,  fa-  arc  of  the  day.  Generals  in  foreign  fervice,  the  fame, 
vourablc  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural  J/onmoms  paid  by  Crn/inelt.  Field- marfhals  ; two  cen- 
paflions.  Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  tincls  with  ordered  fire-locks,  at  their  tent  or  quarters, 
drunkennefs,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  revenge  in  the  Generals  of  horfe  or  foot  ; two  centincU,  one,  with 
extreme ; and  lays  no  lire  Is  upon  the  virtues  oppofitc  his  firelock  fiiouldcrcd,  the  other  ordered.  Licutc- 
4o  thefe.  ©ant-generals ; one,  with  firelock  ordered.  Major- 

Honour  or  Rank  — The  degtees  of  honour  which  generals;  one,  with  firtlock  Ihouldcred. 
are  obfervrd  in  Britain  may  be  comprehended  under  The  firft  battalion  of  guards  go  under  aims  to  the 
thefe  two  heads,  viz.  Mobiles  majors*,  and  nobius  minores.  king  only  ; not  to  (land  by,  nor  draw  up  in  the  rear 
Thofe includcdundcrthcfirllninkarelarchbilhopfi,dukcs,  of  their  arms  to  any  other ; nor  to  give  ccntincli  to 
marquifes,  earls,  vifeounti,  hilltops,  and  harons  ; which  foreigners.  Second  and  third  battalions  draw  up  be- 
are  all  dirtb'guiflicd  by  the  refpictive  ornament*  of  their  hind  their  arms  to  the  princes,  aud  to  fiddmarinaL  ; 
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Hoaduf.  kut  when  on  grenadier  g!>ards  or  out-pofts,  they  turn 
'"■»  ''  out,  as  other  guards  do,  to  the  officers  of  the  day. 

They  give  one  centincl  with  fhouldered  arms  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  to  field*  marihals  when  they 
lie  alone  in  garrifon. 

Court  of  Jiouovn.  See  Court  of  CmrALkr. 

Fountain  of  Hosovtt.  The  king  is  fn  fly  led,  as  be- 
ing the  fouicc  of  honour?,  dignities,  &c.  See  Pre- 
rogative. 

It  is  impoffible  that  government  can  be  maintained 
without  a due  fubordrnation  of  rank  ; that  the  people 
may  know  and  diftinguilh  fuch  as  are  fet  over  them, 
in  order  to  yield  them  their  due  rcfpc£t  and  obedience; 
and  Jfo  that  the  officers  thcmfelves,  being  encouraged 
by  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fuperioritv,  may  the 
better  difeharge  their  fun&ions  : and  the  law  fuppofes, 
that  no  one  can  be  fo  good  a judge  of  their  fcveral 
merits  and  Cervices  as  the  king  bimfclf  who  employs 
them.  It  has  therefore  ent  rolled  him  with  the  foie 
power  of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confi- 
dence that  he  will  bellow  them  upon  none  but  fuch 
as  deferve  them.  And  therefore  all  degrees  of  nobi- 
lity, of  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  arc  received  by 
immediate  grant  from  the  crown  : either  ex preffed  in 
writing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  peers  and  baronets;  or  by  corporeal  in vefti- 
ture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a fimplc  knight. 

From  the  fame  principle  alfo  arifes  the  prerogative 
of  erecting  and  difpofing  of  offices  : for  honours  and 
offices  are  in  their  nature  convertible  and  fynonymous. 
All  offices  under  the  crown  carry  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  an  honour  along  with  them  ; becaufe  they  imply 
a fuperiority  of  parts  and  abilities,  being  fuppofed  to 
be  always  filled  with  thofc  that  are  moll  able  to  exe- 
cute them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honours  in 
their  original  had  duties  ot  offices  annexed  to  them  : 
an  earl,  comes,  was  the  confcrvator  or  governor  of  a 
county  ; and  a knight,  mUeit  was  bound  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  wars.  For  the  fame  rcafou  therefore 
that  honours  are  in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  offices 
ought  to  be  fo  likevrife  ; and  as  the  king  may  create 
new  titles,  fo  may  he  create  new  offices  : but  with  this 
Ttftri&ion,  that  he  cannot  create  new  offices  with 
new  fees  annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to 
old  offices ; for  this  would  be  a tax  upon  the  fub- 
jtft,  which  cannot  be  impofed  but  by  ad  of  parlia- 
ment. Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a new  office  be- 
ing created  by  the  king's  letters  patent  for  meafuring 
cloths,  with  a new  fee  for  the  fame,  the  letters  pa- 
tent were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked  and 
declared  void  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  f3tne  or  a like  rcafon,  the  king  has  alfo 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
perfons.  Such  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to 
any  of  his  fubjeds,  as  fi.afl  ferm  good  to  his  royal 
wifdome  or  fuch  as  converting  aliens,  or  per  funs  born 
out  of  the  king's  dominions,  into  denizens  ; whereby 
fume  very  confiderable  privileges  of  natural-born  fub- 
jefcts  arc  conferred  upon  them.  Such  alfo  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  creeling  corporations  ; whereby  a number 
of  private  per  Tons  are  united  and  knit  together,  and 
enjoy  many  liberties,  powers,  and  immunities  in  their 
poll  vie  capacity,  which  they  were  utterly  incapable 
c t in  ihrir  natural 


M lids  of  Honour , are  young  ladies  in  the  queen’s  Honey 
houfchold,  whole  office  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  B 
fhc  goes  abroad,  &c.  In  England  they  are  fix  in  Ho°  * 
number,  and  their  falary  300I.  per  annum  each. 

Honour  is  particularly  applied  in  our  culloms  to 
the  more  noble  kind  of  feignorics  or  lordships,  where- 
of other  inferior  lordlhips  or  manors  hold  or  depend. 

As  a manor  confills  of  feveral  tenements,  fcrvicea, 
culloms.  See.  fo  an  honour  contains  divers  manors, 
knights-fccB,  &c.  It  was  alfo  formerly  called  Unejuium 
or  royal fee,  being  always  held  of  the  king  in  eapite. 

Honour- Point,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the 
centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions. 

Honourable,  a title  conferred  on  the  younger 
font  of  earls,  the  fons  of  vifeounts  and  barons  ; as  alfo 
on  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  king’s  commiffion,  and 
upon  thofc  who  enjoy  places  of  trull  and  honour. 

HONOURARY,  fomethlng  done  or  conferred 
upon  any  one,  to  do  him  honour,  bee  the  article 
Honour. 

Houourary  is  fometimet  underftood  of  a perfoa 
who  bears  or  po defies  fome  pofl  or  title,  only  for  the 
name's  fake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  fun&tont 
belonging  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it : 
thus  wc  fay  honourary  counfellort,  honourary  fellows. 

See. 

Honourary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a lawyer's  fee,  or  a fa- 
lary given  to  public  profefiore  in  any  art  or  fdence. 

HOOD  (Robin),  a famous  outlaw  and  decr-ftealer, 
who  chiefly  harboured  in  Sherwood  forefl  in  Netting- 
bamihire.  He  was  a man  of  family,  which  by  his 
pedigree  appears  to  have  had  fome  title  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Huntingdon! ; and  played  his  pranks  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  famous 
for  archcry,  and  for  his  treatment  of  all  travellers  who 
came  in  his  way  ; levying  contributions  on  the  rich, 
and  relieving  the  poor.  Falling  Tick  at  laft,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  blooded,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  betrayed 
and  bled  to  death.  He  died  in  >247  ; and  was  bu- 
ried at  Kirklccs  in  Yorklhire,  then  a bcncdidtinc  mo- 
nailery,  where  his  gravefione  is  llitl  (hown. 

Hood.  See  Chaperon  and  Cowl. 

Hood,  in  falconry,  is  a piece  of  leather,  wherewith 
the  head  of  a hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  covered. 

J/oojy  Ijland , one  of  the  AfjR£pRtM  IJlxtuis , in 
the  South  Sea.  It  was  difeovered  in  April  1774  by 
captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  the  perfoti 
who  full  faw  the  land.  It  is  the  moll  northerly  of 
the  duller,  and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  l.ong. 

>39-  IS- 

HOOF,  the  horny  fubftance  that  covers  the  feet 
of  divers  animals,  as  oxen,  hoifcs.  See. 

Hoor-lounJ,  in  farriery.  Sec  there,  § xlii. 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  hi* 
llorian  and  poet,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1581.  He 
was  lord  of  Muyden,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  >647.  He  wrote,  1.  An  excellent  hillory  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  year  1588.  2.  Several  Comedies,  and  other 

works.  By  thefe  he  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that 
the  Flemings  confidcrcd  him  as  the  Homer  and  Ta- 
citus of  the  Netherlands. 

HOOCHES- 
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HOOGUESTRATTEN,  a town  of  the  Ntther-  Bufbby  in  Weilminller  fchool ; where  lie  not  only  ac- 


Hoopcef-  HOOGUESTRATTEN,  a town  of  the  Ntther-  Bufbby  in  Weftaunfler  fchool ; where  he  not  only  ac- 
umen lands,  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  a county  of  quired  a competent  fharc  of  Greek  and  Latin,  togc- 
the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  4.41.  N.  Lat.  51.  25.  ther  with  an  itifight  into  Hebrew  and  fome  other 
. HOOK,  in  angling,  5tc.  Sec  FttNtso-hodt.  Oriental  languages  but  alfo  made  himfclf  mailer  of  « 


B HOOK,  in  angling,  flee.  Sec  FttHisc-hooJt.  Oriental  languages  but  alfo  made  himfclf  mailer  of  a 

Hooks,  in  building,  &c.  are  of  various  forts;  good  part  of  Euclid's  elements.  About  the  year  1653 
fome  of  iron  and  others  of  brafs,  viz.  I.  Armour-  he  went  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  a:»d  in  1655  was 
hooks,  which  are  generally  of  brafs,  and  are  to  lay  up  introduced  to  the  Phiiofophical  Society  there  ; where, 
arms  upon,  as  guns,  mulkcts,  half- pikes,  pikes,  jave-  difeovering  hia  mechanic  geniue,  he  was  firil  employed 
lins,  &c.  2.  Cafement -hooks.  3.  Chimney  hooks,  which  to  afTitt  Dr  Willis  in  his  operations  In  chemillry,  and 
are  oudcbolh  of  brafs  and  iron,  andof  different  lath  ions:  afterwards  recommended  to  the  honourable  Robert 


their  ufc  it  to  fet  the  tongs  and  fire- (hovel  agaitiil. 


Boyle,  Efq;  whom  he  fetved  ftveral  year*  in  the  fame 


Curtain-hooks.  5.  Hooks  for  doors,  gates,  flee.  6.  capacity.  He  was  alfo  inftruded  in  allronomy  about 
Double  line- hooks,  large  and  fmall.  7.  Single  line-hooks,  this  time  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profeffor  of 
large  and  fmall.  8.  Tenter-hooks  of  various  forts,  that  fcience ; and  from  henceforward  diftinguilhed 
See  Tenter.  . himfclf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements. 

Hooks  of  a Jhip , are  all  thofe  forked  timbers  which  of  the  mechanic  kind.  He  invented  feveral  aflrono- 
are  placed  dircftly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  run  as  mica!  inftruments,  for  making  obfervations  both  at 
in  her  rake.  fea  and  land  ; and  waa  particularly  ferviceable  to  Mr 

Can-Hooks,  thofe  which  being  made  fail  to  the  end  Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of  the  air-pump, 
of  a rope  with  a noofe  (like  that  which  brewers  ufe  Sir  John  Cutler  having  founded  a mechanic  fchool  m 


to  Ding  or  carry  their  barrels  on),  arc  made  ufe  of  for 
flings. 

Foot-Hoots , in  a fhip,  the  lame  with  futtocks. 


1664,  he  fettled  an  annual  (Upend  on  Mr  Hooke  for 
life,  intruding  the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  direct  him  with  refpeft  to  the 


Locf-IlooKs , a tackle  with  two  hooks;  one  to  hitch  number  and  fubjeft.  of  his  lcftuies;  and  on  the  1 ith 
into  a cringle  of  the  main  or  fore-  fail,  iu  the  bolt- rope  of  January  1664-5,  he  was  defied  by  that  fociety 
at  the  leech  of  the  fail  by  the  clew  ; and  the  other  is  curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional  fa- 


to  hitch  into  a (trap,  which  is  fpliced  to  the  cheft-tree. 


1666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 


Their  ufc  is  to  pull  down  the  fail,  and  fuccour  the  model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  deftroyed  by 
tackles  in  a large  fail  and  ftiff  gale,  that  alt  the  (Irefs  fire,  with  which  the  fociety  was  well  plcafcd  ; and 
may  not  bear  upon  the  tack.  It  is  alfo  u fed  when  the  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preferred  it  to  that  of 

tack  is  to  be  feized  more  lccure,  and  to  take  off  or  put  the  city  furveyor,  though  it  happened  cot  to  be  car- 

on  a bonnet  or  drabler.  ried  into  execution.  It  is  faid,  by  one  part  of  thismo- 

Hook  Pins , in  architecture,  are  taper  iron  pins,  only  del  of  Mr  Hooke’s,  it  was  defigned  to  have  all  the 
with  a hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a roof  or  floor  chief  ft reels,  as  from  Lcadtn-hall  to  Newgate,  and 
together.  the  like,  to  He  in  exaft  flraight  lines,  and  all  the 

HOOKAH,  among  the  Arabs  ard  other  nations  other  crofs  flreets  turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles, 
of  the  Eaft,  is  a pipe  of  a Angular  and  complicated  vrith  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  markets, 
conftru&ion,  through  which  tobacco  is  fmoked  : out  &c.  in  proper  and  convenient  places.  The  rebuild- 

of  a fmall  vcflel  of  a globular  form,  and  nearly  full  of  ing  of  the  city  according  to  the  aft  of  parliament 

water,  iflue  two  tubes,  one  perpendicularly,  oh  which  requiting  an  able  peifon  to  fet  out  the  ground  to  the 
is  placed  the  tobacco ; the  other  oblv/iely  from  the  proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fide  of  the  vefTel,  and  to  that  the  ptrfon  who  fmokes  Purveyors ; in  which  employment  he  got  moll  part 
applies  his  mouth;  the  fmoke  by  this  means  beiug  of  his  eflate,  as  appeared  pretty  evident  fiom  a large 
drawn  through  wrater,  is  cooled  in  its  pillage  and  ren-  iron  chcft  of  money  found  after  bis  death,  locked 
dered  more  grattful : one  takes  a whiff,  draws  up  a down  with  a key  in  it,  and  a date  of  the  lime,  which 
large  quantity  of  fmoke,  puffs  it  out  of  his  nofe  and  fhowed  it  to  have  been  fo  (hut  up  above  30  years. — 
mouth  in  an  immenfe  cloud,  and  pafles  the  hookah  to  Mr  Olden  burgh,  freretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dying 
his  neighbour  ; and  thus  it  goes  round  the  whole  in  1677,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  his 
circle. — The  hookah  is  known  and  ufed  throughout  place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in 
the  call;  but  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  the  refine-  Oftot»cr,  %ut  did  rot  publilh  the  Tnwfaftions.  In 
ments  of  life  prevail  greatly,  every  one  has  his  hookah  the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  his  brother’s  daugh- 
facred  to  himfclf ; and  it  is  frequently  an  implement  ter,  Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  him  i c- 
of  a very  coftly  nature,  being  of  filvcr,  and  fet  with  vcral  years,  died  ; and  he  was  fo  alfefted  with  grief 
precious  Hones : in  the  better  kind,  that  tube  which  at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
is  applied  to  the  mouth  is  very  long  and  pliant  ; and  was  obferved  from  that  time  to  become  lefs  active, 
for  that  reafon  is  termed  the  fnakc  : people  who  ufe  it  more  melancholy,  and,  if  that  could  be,  more  cynical 
in  a luxurious  manner,  fill  the  vcflel  through  which  the  than  ever.  At  the  fame  time,  a chancery  fuit  in  which 
fmoke  is  drawn  with  rofe  water,  and  it  thereby  re-  he  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
cetves  fome  of  the  fragrant  quality  of  that  fluid.  of  his  falary  for  reading  the  Cullerian  leftures,  made 

HOOKE  (Robert), a very  eminent  Englilh  mathe-  him  very  uncafy,  and  incrcafcd  his  dilordcr.  In  1691 , 
matician  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  he  was  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hofpital  - 
Hooke  minifter  of  Frclhwatcr  in  the  I He  of  Wight,  near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Robert  Aik  alderman  of 
where  he  was  born  in  1635.  He  very  early  difeovered  London,  who  appointed  archbilhop  Tillotfon  one  of 
a.  genius  for  mechanics,  by  making  curious  toys  with  his  executors  ; and  in  December  the  fame  year,  Hooke 
jpeat  art  and  dexterity.  He  was  educated  under  Dr  was  created  doftor  of  phyfic,  by  a warrant  from  that 

pfev 
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H *ke.  prelate.  In  July  1 6y6,  the  chancery  fuit  with  Sir  John 
" '* ' Cutler  was  determined  in  hi»  favour,  to  hit  inexpref- 
fiblc  fatisfaftion.  His  joy  on  that  occafion  was  found 
in  his  diary  thus  expreffed  ; domshlgissa:  that 
is,  Deo,  Optimo , Maximo , Jit  honor,  hut,  gloria,  in 
ft  cult  fetuhrum,  jbnrn.  44  I was  born  on  this  day 
of  July  1635,  and  God  hath  given  me  a new  birth  : 
may  I never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  1 udiilc  he  gives 
me  breath  may  I praife  him  !” — In  the  fame  year 
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I endeavoured  to  be  rich,  imagined  for  a while  that  I 
was,  and  am  in  fume  meafure  happy  to  find  myfelf  at  ' 
this  in llant  but  jull  worth  nothing.  If  your  lordihip, 
or  any  of  your  numerous  friends,  have  need  of  a fer- 
vant,  with  the  bare  qualifications  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  arul  to  be  honed,  I Hull  gladly  undertake 
any  employments  your  lordihip  I hail  not  think  me 
unworthy  of.  I have  been  taught,  my  lord,  that  nei- 
ther a man's  natural  pride,  nor  his  /elf-love,  is  an  equal 


ndered  him  unable  to  perform  it.  -He  continued 
Some  years  in  this  wailing  condition  ; and  thus  lau- 
guifhiug  till  lie  vu  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March 

;d,  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in  Greiham  college,  and 
was  buried  in  >St  1 lelen’s  chqrch,  liiihopfgatc  ilnct ; his 
* orpfc  being  attended  by  all  the  tr.ctT.bcrs  of  the  Royal 
Society  thru  in  London. — As  to  Mr  Hooke's  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  in  all  refpefts  one  of  the  mod  amiable.  He 
made  but  a defpicable  figure  as  to  bis  perfon,  being  (hort 
ftaturc,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a meagre 


ful  contrivance,  or  found  yut  any  difficult  problem, 
without  fetting  down  his  acknowledgment  to  God,  as 
many  placet  in  his  diary  plainly  (how.  He  frequently 
iludicd  the  facrcd  writings  in  the  original ; for  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well 


lation  of  Ramfay’s  Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  410;  in  1733 
he  revifed  a trartflation  of  44  The  Hillory  of  the  Con- 
queft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  by  Thomas  Town- 
fend,  Efqj"  printed  in  2 vols  8vo ; and  in  the  fame 
year  he  puhliihed,  in  4to,  the  firft  volume  of  44  The 


ruin  of  the  Commonwealth:  illuflratcd  with  maps  and 
other  plates."  In  the  dedication  to  this  volume,  Mr 
Hooke  took  the  opportunity  of  44  publicly  (citifying 
his  juft  eileem  for  a worthy  friend,  to  whom  he  liad 
been  long  and  much  obliged,"  by  telling  Mr  Pope* 
that  the  difplaying  of  hia  name  at  the  head  of  tlioiie 
fhccts  was  44  like  the  hanging  out  a fplcndid  tign,  to 
catch  the  traveller's  eye,  and  entice  him  to  make  trial 
of  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  Hut,"  he  pro- 


Aot&itl  ej 

Jhujrr, 
it  c. 


with  all  parts  of  the  mathematics.—  Fie  wrote,  1.  I*c-  Roman  Hillory,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 

t/onet  Cut  In  lav*,  a.  M'urograpkia,  or  Deferiplions  ~r  0 **u‘  :,,"n J “:,L J 

of  minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glaflea.  3.  A 
tlefcription  of  heliofcopcs.  4.  A dcicriptioo  of  fome 
mechanical  improvements  of  lamps  and  water-peifes, 
quarto.  5.  Philofophical  colled  j on  s.  After  his  death 
were  publilhcd,  6.  Potlhumous  work  colleftfd  from  hia 
papers  by  Richard  Waller  fecietary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

HOOKE  (Nathaniel),  author  of  an  cttccmed  Ro- 
man hillory  and  other  performance*.  Of  this  learned 
gentleman  the  rallied  particulars  to  be  met  with  are  cccda,  44  when  1 can  write  under  my  fign,  that  Mr 
fumifhed  by  himfclf,  in  the  following  roodeil  but  l*upc  has  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will  que- 
rnanly  addreU  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  dated  Oft.  7.  ttion  the  goodnefs  of  the  houfc?"  The  volume  is  in- 
1722  : 44  My  Lord,  the  full  time  I had  the  honour  to  troduced  by  44  Remarks  0:1  the  Iliftory  of  the  Sevto 
wait  upon  your  lortilhip  fincc  your  coming  to  Lon-  Roman  Kings,  occalioncd  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  ob- 
don,  your  lordihip  had  the  goodnefs  to  alk  me,  what  jeftions  to  the  fuppofed  244  years  duration  of  the 
way  of  life  I was  then  engaged  in  ; a certain  mau-  royal  Uatc  of  Rome.”  His  nervous  pen  was  next  cm- 
vai/i  honte  hindered  me  at  that  time  from  giving  a di-  ployed  in  digciting  44  An  Account  of  the  conduct  of 
rcc*.  anfwcr.  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I cannot  be  faid  the  Dowager- duebefs  of  Marlborough,  from  her  firft 
at  prefent  to  be  in  any  form  of  life,  but  rather  to  live  coming  to  Court  to  the  year  1710,  in  a Letter  from 

-extempore.  The  late  epidemical  diftemper  feized  me,  hcrfcll  lo  Lord . in  1742.”  8vo.  His  reward  00 
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1 an  order  was  granted  to  him  for  repeating  moft  judge  of  what  is  fit  for  him  ; ^nd  1 fhall  endeavour  to 
of. his  experiments  at  the  cxpcncc  of  the  Royal  So-  remember,  that  it  is  not  the  fhort  part  we  aft,  but  the 
ricty,  upon  a promife  of  his  finishing  the  accounts,  manner  of  our  performance,  which  gains  or  lofcs  us  the 
obfervatioos,  and  deductions  from  them,  and  of  per-  applaufe  of  Him  who  i»  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 
L ifting  the  defeription  of  all  the  inftrumenta  contrived  actions.  My  lord,  I ain  juft  now  employed  in  tranf- 
1>\  him  ; but  his  incrcafing  illncfs  and  general  decay  lating  from  the  French,  a Hillory.  of  the  Life  of  the 


late  archhifhop  of  Cambray  ; and  1 was  thinking  to 
beg  the  honour  of  your  lordfhip’s  name  to  prottft  a 
work  which  will  have  fo  much  need  of  it.  The  ori- 
ginal is  not  yet  publilhcd.  'Tis  written  by  the  author 
of  the  4 Dilcourtc  upon  Epic  Poetry,’  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Tclcmaque.  As  there  are  fome  pottages  in  the 
book  of  a particular  nature,  1 dare  not  folicit  your 
?or<Uhip  to  grant  me  the  favour  1 have  mentioned,  till 
you  firft  have  perufed  it.  The  whole  is  faort,  and 
pretty  fairly  tranfedbed.  If  your  lordihip  could  find 


yfpeft,  with  dark  brown  hair,  very  long,  andhanging  a fpare  hour  to  look  it  over,  l would  wait  upon  your 
over  his  face  uncut  and  lank.  Suitable  to  his  per  fon,  his  lordihip  with  it,  ns  it  may  poflibly  be  no  unplea fing 
temper  was  penurious,  melancholy,  mi  (fruitful : and,  entertainment.  I (hould  humbly  alk  your  lordlhip’s 
though  poflefled  of  great  philofophical  knowledge,  he  pardon  for  fo  long  an  addrefs  in  a fcafon  of  fo  much 
had  fo  much  ambition,  that  he  would  be  thought  the  bufinefs.  Rut  when  Ihould  I be  able  to  find  a time  in 
only  man  who  could  inveut  or  difeover  ; and  thus  fre-  which  your  lordlhip's  goodnefs  is  not  employed?  I am, 
ciuently  laid  claim  to  the  inventions  and  difeover ics  of  with  petfeft  refpeft  and  duty,  my  lord,  your  lordlhip's 
others,  while  he  boalled  of  many  of  his  own  which  moft.  obliged,  moll  faithful,  and  moft  obedient  humble 
he  never  communicated.  In  the  religious  part  of  hia  fervant,  Nathaniel  Hooke."  The  translation  here 
charafter  he  was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  he  always  er-  fpoken  of  was  afterwards  printed  in  itmo,  1723.  From 
•p  re  fled  a great  veneratiou  for  the  Deity  ; and  fridom  this  period  till  Iris  death,  Mr  Hooke  enjoyed  the  coo- 
received  any  remarkahje  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any  fidcncc  and  patronage  of  men  not  lefs  diltinguilhcd  bjr 
cunfiderablc  difeovery  in  nature,  or  invented  any  ufc-  virtue  than  by  titles.  In  17  he  publilhcd  a Irani- 
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Hooker.  this  occafion  was  confiderable  1 and  the  reputation  he 

acquired  by  the  performance  much  greater.  The  cir- 

cumftance*  of  this  tranfaction  are  thus  related  by  Dr 
Maty,  in  his  Memofret  of  Lord  Cheilcrfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 6.  **  The  relift  of  the  great  dulcc  of  Marlbo- 

rough, being  defirous  of  fubmitting  to  poftcrity  her 
political  condud,  as  well  as  her  lord’s,  applied  to  the 
carl  of  Chcftcrficld  for  a proper  perfon  to  receive  her 
information,  and  put  the  memoirs  of  her  life  into  a 
proper  drefs.  Mr  Hooke  was  recommended  by  him 
for  that  purpofe.  He  accordingly  waited  upon  the 
duche'S,  while  (he  was  ftill  in  bed,  opprcflcd  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.  But,  knowing  who  he  was,  {he 
immediately  g«>t  herfclf  lifted  up,  and  continued  fpcak* 
lng  during  ft*  hours.  She  delivered  to  him,  without 
any  notes,  her  account,  in  the  moft  lively  as  well  as 
the  moft  conne&cd  manner.  As  lhe  wan  not  tired  hcr- 
frlf,  lhe  would  have  continued  longer  the  bufimfs  of 
this  fit  ft  fitting,  had  not  file  perceived  that  Mr  Hooke 
was  quite  cxhauiled,  and  wanted  refreshment  as  well  as 
reft.  So  eager  was  (he  for  the  completion  of  th« 
work,  that  lhe  infilled  upon  Mr  Hooke’s  not  leaving 
her  houfe  till  lie  had  fimfhed  it.  This  was  done  in  a 
fhort  time  ; and  her  Grace  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  performaucc,  that  lhe  complimented  -the  author 
with  a preftnt  of  5 cool,  a fum  which  far  exceeded  his 
expectation*.  As  foon  as  he  was  free,  and  permitted 
to  quit  the  houfe  of  his  benefattrefs,  he  haftened  to 
the  earl,  to  thank  him  for  hit  favour,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  good  fortune.  The  perturbation  of 
mind  he  was  under,  occafiooed  by  the  ftrong  fenfe  of 
his  obligation,  plainly  appeared  in  his  Hammering  out 
his  acknowledgments  : and  he,  who  had  fuccecdcd  fo 
well  as  the  interpreter  of  her  Grace’s  fentiments,  could 
fcarcely  utter  his  own.”  The  fccond  volume  of  his 
Roman  hi ftory  appeared  in  1745;  when  Mr  Hooke 
embraced  the  fair  occafion  of  congratulating  his  wor- 
thy friend  the  earl  of  Mnrchmont,  on  “ that  true 
glory,  the  confenting  praife  of  the  honeft  and  the 
wife,”  which  his  lordlhip  had  fo  early  acquired.  To 
the  fccond  volume  Mr  Hooke  added  44  The  Capitoline 
Mflrbles,  or  Confular  Calendars,  an  ancient  Monument 
accidentally  dtfeovered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1545.  du- 
ring the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III.”  In  1758  Mr  Hooke 
publifhed  “ Obfcrvations  on,  I.  The  Anfwcr  of  M. 
l’Abbc  de  Vxrtot  to  the  late  earl  of  Stanhope’s  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome  : da- 
ted December,  1719.  II.  A Difiertalion  upon  the 
Conttitution  of  the  Homan  Senate,  by  a Gentleman  : 
publifhed  in  1743.  III.  A Treatife  on  the  Roman 
Senate,  by  Dr  Conyers  Middleton : publifiied  in  1 747. 
IV.  An  Efiay  on  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr  Thomas 
Chapman:  puhlilhed  in  17501”  which  he  with  great 
propriety  inscribed  to  Mr  Speaker  Onflow.  The  third 
volume  of  Mr  Hooke’s  Roman  Hiilory,  to  the  end 
of  the  Gallic  war,  was  printed  under  his  infpc&ion 
before  his  laft  ill  net's ; but  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1764-  The  fourth  and  laft 
volume  was  publifhed  in  1771.  Mr  Hooke  left  two 
fons  ; of  whom  one  is  a divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ; the  other,  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc,  and  pro- 
fefTor  of  aftronomy  in  that  illuftrious  feminary. 

HOOKER  (John),  alias  Vowell,  was  bom  in 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1594,  the  fecund  fon  of  Ro- 
bed Hooker,  who  ia  *529  was  mayor  of  that  city. 


He  was  inflrtifled  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More-  Hooker* 
man,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwal,  and  thence  re-  * " 1 
moved  to  Oxford  ; hut  to  what  college  is  uncertain. 

Having  left  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  to  Germany, 
and  refided  fome  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  ex- 
ercifei  in  law,  and  probably  graduated.  Thence  he 
went  to  Strafburg,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  He  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  foon  after  vilited  France,  intruding  to  pro* - 
cccd  to  Spain  and  Italy  , but  was  prevented  by  a de- 
claration of  war.  Returning  therefore  again  to  Eng- 
land, he  fixed  his  refidctice  in  his  native  city,  where, 
having  mar  lied,  he  was  in  1554  elc&cd  chamberlain, 
being  the  fiift  pci  fon  who  held  that  office,  and  in 
1571  reprefented  his  fellow-citizens  in  parliament.  He- 
died  in  the  year  1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  at  Exeter.  He  wrote,  among  other- 
works,  ».  Order  and  ufage  of  keeping  of  parliaments 
in  Ireland.  2.  The  events  of  comets  or  blazing  ftars, 
made  upon  the  fight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which, 
appeared  in  November  and  December  1577.  3.  Atr 

addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1346  to 
1568  ; in  the  fccond  volume  of  Holinfhcd’s  chronicle. 

4.  A defcriplion  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the 
fondrie  aflault*  given  to  the  fame  ; Holinfh.  clirorr. 
vol.  iii.  5.  A book  of  enfigns.  6.  Tranflation  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin 
of  Giraldus  Cambrcnfis  ; ia  Holinfh.  ebron.  vol.  ii. 

7.  Synofcfts  chorogropbica^  or  an  iuftorical  record  of  the 
province  of  Devon;  never  printed- 

Hookes  (Richard),  a learned  divine,  was  bora  at 
Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the  year  1553.  Some 
of  his  anccllors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was 
nephew  to  John  Hook*.*  the  hiftorian.  By  this  uncle 
he  was  firft  lupportcd  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  addition  of  a fmail  penfion  from  Dr  Jewel,  biihop 
of  S-lifbury,  who  in  1561  got  him  admitted  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus- Chrtlli  college.  Jo  1 573  he  was  elect- 
ed fcholar.  In  1577  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  art*, 
and  was  admitted  fellow  the  fame  year.  In  July  1579,  he 
was  appointed  deputy  profefTor  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  Oftobcr,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for  fomc  trivial 
mifdemeanor  expelled  the  college,  hut  was  immediately 
rcllorcd.  In  1581  he  took  orders;  and,  being  appointed 
to  preach  at  St  Paul’s  croft,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a marriage  with 
Joan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daughter  of  his  hof. 
tefs.  Having  thus  loft  lus  fcllowfhip,  he  continued  iu 
the  utmoft  diftrefs  till  the  year  1584,  when  he  was 
prefemed  by  John  Cheny,  Efq;  to  the  rectory  of  Dray- 
ton-Bcaucham  in  Buckinghamfhirc.  In  this  retire- 
ment he  was  vifited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys,  and  Mr 
George  Cranmer,  his  former  pupils.  They  found 
him,  with  a Horace  in  bis  hand,  tending  fume  fhcep 
in  the  common  field,  his  fervent  having  been  ordered 
home  by  his  fwcet  Xaotippe.  They  attended  him  to 
his  houle  ; but  were  foon  deprived  of  his  company  by 
an  order  from  bis  wife  Joan,  for  him  to  come  aad 
rock  the  cradle.  Mr  Sandys's  reprefcntalion  to  his 
father,  of  his  tutor’s  fituatlon,  procured  him  the  maf- 
terfhip  of  the  Temple.  In  this  fituatinn  he  met 
with  confiderable  molcftation  from  one  Travers,  lec- 
turer of  the  Temple,  and  a bigoted  Puritan,  who  in  - 
the  afternoon  endeavoured  to  confute  the  doflrine  de- 
livered in  the  morning.  From  this  dilagrceablc  fuua- 
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Hi^Ver,  tlon  lie  foliated  archbirtiop  Whitgift  to  remove  him  to 
H >o'cr  ^ome  country  retirement,  where  he  might  profccute 
cr‘  his  (Indies  in  tranquillity.  Accordingly,  in  1591,  he 
obtained  the  redory  of  Bofeomb  in  Wiltfliire,  toge* 
thcr  with  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  of 
which  he  was  alfo  made  fub  dean.  In  1 594  he  was 
prefetited  to  tlie  redory  of  Bifhoplbourne  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  buried  in 
his  own  patifh-church  where  a monument  was  ered- 
cd  to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper,  Efq.  He  was 
u meek,  pious,  and  learned  divine.  He  wrote,  1.  Ec- 
clcfiafiical  politic,  in  eight  books,  fol.  2.  A difeourfe 
of  juditication,  6cc.  with  two  other  fermons,  Oxford 
1612.  4to.  Alfo  fcveral  other  fermons  printed  with 
the  Ecclcfiaftical  Politic. 

Hooxi.*,  in  naval  architeflure,  a vcflcl  much  ufed 


in  the  eaftem  learning  and  languages.  He  fat  in  thofe  Hoopfcjg. 
fees  above  24  years,  often  refufed  a feat  in  the  privy  >i 
council,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  , 

the  bifhopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  bifhop  Comp*  * - 

ton.  He  wrote,  1.  The  church  of  England  free  from 


the  imputation  of  Popery.  2.  A difeourfe  concerning 
Lent.  3.  New  danger  of  Prelbytcry.  4.  An  inquiry 
into  the  date  of  the  ancient  meafures.  3.  De  Valen* 
tin; a nor  urn  hrrrji  eonjtdurg,  6.  Several  fermons ; aad 
other  works. 


HOOPING-couoh.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
MtotciifR. 


HOOPOE.  See  Urvra. 

HOORNBECK  (John),  profefTor  of  divinity  in 
the  univerfities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Hacrlem  in  1617.  He  underflood  the  Latin,  He- 


hv  the  Dutch,  built  like  a pink,  but  rigged  and  mailed 
like  a boy.— Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a wind  than  vcf* 
fcls  with  erofs-fails  can  do.  They  are  from  50  to  200 
tom  burden,  and  with  a few  hands  will  fail  to  the 
Eafl  Indies. 

HOOP,  a piece  of  pliant  wood,  or  iron,  bent  in- 
to a circular  form,  commonly  ufed  for  fecuring  caiks,  &c. 

Driving  a Hoot,  a boyifti  extreife,  of  good  cfl‘e£fc 
in  rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  ilrengthening 
the  nerves. 

HOOPER  (John),-  bifliop  of  Worcefler,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  Proteftant  caufe,  was  born  in  Somcrfct- 
fliire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merton- 
-collcgc.  In  1 5 r S he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  afterward*  became  a Ciftcrcian  monk  ; but 
at  length,  difliking  his  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  there  became  iufeAed  with  Lulherauifm.  In 
1539  be  was  made  chaplain  and  houfe-ilewsrd  to  Sir 
John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  fufTcrcd  with  the  pro- 
tc£W  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  that  very  t a* 
thtiic  knight,  as  Wood  calls  him,  difcovcring  hi*  chap- 
lain to  be  a heretic,  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  After  continuing  fome  time  in  France,  he 
^returned  to  England,  and  lived  with  a gentleman 
called  Seintlovu ; but  being  again  difeovered,  he  efca- 
ped  in  the  habit  of  a faiior  to  Ireland ; thence  embark- 
ed for  the  continent,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Switzerland. 
— Whtn  king  Edward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper 
returned  once  more  to  lib  native  country.  In  1550, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arundel's  intercfl  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  confecrated  hilltop  of 
Gloucefterj  and  in  1552  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
Worceiler,  which  he  held  m commend  am  with  the  for- 
mer. But  queen  Mary  had  fcarce  attended  the  throne, 
before  his  lordlhip  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and,  not 
choofmg  to  recant,  condemned  to  the  flames.  He 
fuffered  this  terrible  death  at  Gloucefler,  on  the  9th 
of  February  1554,  being  then  near  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  not  pcrfeAly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  rem- 
nants of  Popery  in  the  chuTch  of  England.  In  the 
former  reign  he  had  been  one  of  Bonner's  acctifcrs, 
which  fuflfcientlv  accounts  for  his  being  one  of  queen 
Marv's  hrft  facrifices  to  the  holy  fee.  He  was  a per- 
fon  of  good  parts  and  learning,  as  may  be  found  in 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Hooper  (George),  a very  learned  writer,  bifliop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  {killed  iu  mathematics,  and 
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brew,  Chatdaic,  Syriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German, 
Englifh,  French,  and  Italian  languages;  and  publifhed 
many  works,  among  which  arc,  1.  A refutation  of 
Socinianifm,  in  3 vols  4to.  2.  A treatife  for  the  con- 
viftion  of  the  Jews.  3.  Of  the  converfion  of  the 
Heathens.  4.  Theological  inftitutions,  fltc.  which 
arc  written  in  Latin.  Mr  Bayle  reprefents  him  as  a 
complete  model  of  a good  pallor  and  divinity  profef- 
for. 

HOP,  in  botany.  See  IIumulus. 

Hors  were  firft  brought  into  England  from  the  Ne- 
therlands in  the  year  1524.  They  are  firft  mentioned 
in  the  Englifh  flatute-book  in  the  year  1552,  wt.  in 
the  5 and  6 of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  5.  And  by  an  att  of 
parliament  of  the  firft  year  of  king  James  I.  anno  i6o^» 
cap  »8.  it  appears,  that  hops  were  then  produced  in 
abundance  in  England. 

The  hop  being  a plant  of  great  importance  in  the 
article  of  brewing,  wc  (hall  confidcr  what  relates  to  the 
culture  and  management  of  it,  under  the  following 
heads : 

Of  Soil*  As  for  the  choice  of  their  hop  grounds, 
they  eftcem  the  richell  and  llrongeft  grounds  the  moft 
proper ; and  if  it  be  rocky  withiu  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  furface  the  hops  will  profper  well ; but  they  will 
by  no  means  thrive  on  a ftiff  clay  or  fpongy  wet  land. 

The  Kentifh  planters  account  new  land  heft  for 
hops ; they  plant  their  hop  gardens  with  apple  trees  at 
a large  dittance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  ; and 
when  the  land  hath  done  its  bell  for  hops,  which  they 
reckon  it  will  in  about  10  years,  the  trees  may  begin 
to  bear.  The  cherry  trees  laft  about  30  years,  and  by 
that  time  the  apple-trees  arc  large,  they  cut  down  the 
cherry-trees. 

The  Eflix  planters  account  a moory  land  the  mofl 
proper  for  hops. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  a hop-ground,  one  that  in- 
clines to  the  fouth  or  weft  is  the  moft  eligible  ; but  if 
it  be  expofed  to  the  northcaft  or  fouthweft  winds,  there 
(hould  be  a flicker  of  fome  trees  at  a diftance.  hecaufc 
the  nor.hcaft  winds  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  fhoots  m 
the  fpring  ; and  the  fouthweft  winds  frequently  break 
and  blow  down  the  poles  at  the  latter  end  of  thefum- 
met,  and  very  much  endanger  the  hops. 

In  the  winter-time  provide  your  foil  and  manure  for 
the  hop-ground  againll  the  following  fpring. 

If  the  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  till 
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Hops.  you  have  occafion  to  make  ufc  of  it  in  making  your 
L—" v“  hop  hills  ; blit  if  it  be  new  dung*  then  let  it  be  mixed 
as  before  till  the  fpring  in  the  next  year,  for  new  dung 
is  very  injurious  to  hops. 

Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  commonly 
made  ufe  of  thin  it  is  now,  efpecially  when  rotted  and 
turned  to  mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  manure 
tnuft  ufe  it  ; which  if  they  do,  cows  or  hogs- dung,  or 
human  ordure  mixed  with  mud,  may  be  a proper  com* 
poll,  beeaufe  hops  delight  moll  in  a manure  that  is 
cool  and  moift. 

Planting.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a fituation 
fo  open,  as  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  be- 
tween them,  to  dry  up  and  diflipate  the  moifture, 
whereby  they  will  not  be  fo  fubjedt  to  fire-blafts,  which 
often  dcilroy  the  middles  of  large  plantations,  while  the 
outfidcs  remain  unhurt. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
(hould,  in  the  preceding  winter,  be  plowed  and  harrow- 
ed even  ; and  then  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a good  quan- 
tity of  frtfh  rich  earth,  or  well-rotted  dung  and  earth 
mixed  together,  fufficient  to  put  half  a bulhcl  in  every 
hole  to  plant  the  hops  in,  unlefs  the  natural  ground  be 
very  frelb  and  good. 

The  hills  where  the  hops  are  to  be  planted  fhonld 
be  eight  or  nine  feet  afunder,  that  the  air  may  freely 
pafs  between  them  ; for  in  clofe  plantations,  they  are 
very  fubjedt  to  what  the  hop-planters  call  the  Jire-blafl, 

If  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  hories 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  bell,  to  plant  them  in 
fquares  chccquerwife  ; but  if  the  ground  is  fo  final! 
that  it  be  may  done  with  the  bread-plough  or  fpade, 
the  holes  fhould  be  ranged  in  a quincunx  form.  Which 
way  foever  you  make  ufe  of,  a Hake  (hould  be  (luck 
down  at  all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

Perfona  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants  as  to  the  kind  of  hop;  for  if  the  hop  gar- 
den be  planted  with  a mixture  of  fevcral  forts  of  hops 
that  ripen  at  fcveral  limes,  it  will  caufc  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  a great  detriment  to  the  owner. 

The  two  bed  forts  arc  the  white  and  the  gTcy  bind ; 
the  latter  is  a large  fquare  hop,  more  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
former. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  bind,  which 
ripens  a week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ; but 
this  is  tenderer,  and  a lefs  plentiful  bearer  ; but  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  full  to  market. 

But  if  three  grounds,  or  three  dillant  parts  of  one 
ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  forts,  there  will 
be  this  convenieuey,  that  they  may  be  picked  fuccef- 
fivcly  as  they  become  ripe.  The  fets  mould  be  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or  buds 
on  thetn. 

If  there  be  a fort  of  hop  you  value,  and  would  in- 
creafe  plants  and  fets  from,  the  fuperliuous  binds  may 
be  laid  down  when  the  hops  arc  tied,  cutting  off  the 
tops,  and  burying  them  in  the  hill ; or  when  the  hops 
arc  die  fled,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved  ; for  almotl 
every  part  will  grow,  and  become  a good  fet  the  next 
fpring. 

As  to  the  fesfons  of  planting  hops,  the  Kentiftt 
planters  bell  approve  the  months  of  Otlober  and 
March,  both  which  fofDC times  faceted  very  well ; but 
the  fets  are  uot  to  be  bad  in  October,  unlefs  from 
Vou  VIII.  Patt  II. 
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fome  grouna  that  is  to  be  deftroyed  ; and  likewifc  there 
is  fome  danger  that  the  fets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  win- 
ter prove  very  wet  ; therefore  the  molt  ufual  time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the  hops  are  cut 
and  dreffed. 

As  to  the  mrtmer  of  planting  the  fets,  there  ihould 
be  five  good  fets  planted  in  every  hill,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  the  red  round  about  (loping,  the  tops 
meeting  at  the  centre  ; they  mud  (land  even  with  the 
furface  of  the  gtuund  ; let  them  be  preffed  clofe  with 
the  hand,  and  covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a dick 
fliuuld  be  placed  on  each  fide  the  hill  to  fecurc  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  it  to  be 
done  more  during  that  fumtner,  is  to  keep  the  hills 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  ground  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  raife  a frnall  hill  round  about 
the  plants.  In  June  you  mud  twid  the  young  bind 
or  branches  togethci  into  a bunch  or  knot  ; for  if  they 
are  tied  up  to  fmatl  poles  the  fil’d  year,  in  order  to 
have  a few  hops  from  them,  it  will  not  countervail  the 
weakening  of  the  plants. 

A mixture  of  compod  or  dung  being  prepared  for 
your  hop  ground,  the  bed  time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the 
weather  prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  the  wheels 
of  the  dung  cart  may  not  injure  the  hops,  nor  furrow 
the  ground  : if  this  be  not  done  then,  you  mud  be 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  froft  has  hardened  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  bear  the  dung  cart ; and  this  ia  alfo  the  time 
to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  arc 
decayed,  and  to  be  cad  out  every  year. 

If  you  have  good  dore  of  dung,  the  befl  way  will 
be  to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and 
to  dig  it  in  the  winter  following.  The  quantity  they 
will  require  will  be  40  loads  to  an  acre,  reckoning 
about  30  buihels  to  the  load. 

Ify  ou  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and 
oti  the  red  in  another,  or  a third  ; for  there  is  no  occa 
fion  to  dung  the  ground  after  this  manner  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a final!  quantity  of  dung,  ufu- 
ally  content  therr.felves  with  laying  on  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an  acre  every  year  ; this  they  lay  only- 
on  the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  the  fpring ; 
which  lad  fome  account  the  bed  time,  when  the  hops 
are  dreffed,  to  cover  them  after  they  arc  cut  ; but  if  it 
be  done  at  this  time,  the  compod  or  dung  ought  to  Ik* 
very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

Drifting.  As  to  the  drefling  of  the  hops,  when  the 
hop-ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the  earth 
about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,  ought  to  be  taken 
away  with  a fpade,  that  you  may  come  the  mote  con- 
veniently at  the  dock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  hops  were  plant- 
ed the  fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  dreffed  in  dry  weather  ; but  clfc,  if  the 
ground  be  flrong  and  in  perfection,  the  middle  of 
March  will  be  a good  time  ; and  the  Utter  end  of 
March,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over- rank  binds,  or  the 
beginning  of  April  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cleared  away  all  the 
earth  out  of  the  hills*  fo  as  to  clear  the  dock  to  the 
principal  roots,  with  a (harp  knife  you  muff  cut  off  all 
the  (hoots  which  grew  up  with  the  binds  the  laft  year; 
and  alfo  all  the  young  fuckers,  that  none  be  left  to  run 
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Hop*,  io  the  alley,  ami  weaken  the  hill.  It  will  be  proper 
■ to  cut  one  part  of  the  Hock  lower  than  the  other,  and 

alfo  to  cut  that  part  low  that  waa  left  higheft  the  pre- 
ceding year.  By  purfuing  this  method  you  may  exped 
to  have  ftronger  buds,  and  alfo  keep  the  hill  in  good 
order. 

In  drefling  thofe  hop#  that  have  been  planted  the 
year  before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead  topa 
and  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up  from 
the  feta,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  flocks  with  fine  earth  a 
finger**  length  in  thicknefs. 

Tlx  poling.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  hop* 
arc  to  be  poled,  when  the  (hoots  begin  to  fprout  up  ; 
the  poles  muff  be  fet  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground, 
with  a fquare  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winds ; three  poles  are  fufficicnt  for 
one  bill.  Thefe  (hould  be  placed  as  near  the  hill  as  may 
be,  with  their  bending  tops  turned  outwards  from  the 
hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling ; and  a fpacc 
between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  fouth 
to  admit  the  fun-beams. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  in  length  ? 6 or  20  feet, 
more  or  lefs  according  as  the  ground  is  in  ftrength  ; 
and  great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  overpole  a young 
or  weak  ground,  for  that  will  draw  the  flock  too  much, 
and  weaken  it.  If  a ground  be  oterpoled,  you  are  not 
to  expeft  a good  crop  from  it ; for  the  branches  which 
bear  the  hops  will  grow  very  little  till  the  binds  have 
over-reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 
poles  are  too  long.  Two  fmall  poles  are  fufheient  for 
a ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  tbc  Iproutsor  young  binds  are  grown 
to  the  length  of  a foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a bet- 
ter judgment  where  to  place  the  largeft  poles  ; but  if 
you  day  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  alleys, 
it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufc  they  will  entangle 
one  with  another,  and  will  not  dafp  about  the  pole 
readily. 

Maple  or  afpen  poles  are  accounted  the  beff  for 
hops,  on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  beff,  be- 
caufe  of  their  warmth  \ or  cllc,  becaufe  the  climbing 
of  the  hop  is  promoted  by  means  of  the  roughneft  of  the 
bark.  But  for  durability,  alhen  or  willow  poles  are  pre- 
ferable { but  chefnut  poles  are  the  raoff  durable  of  alL 

If  after  the  hops  arc  grown  up  you  find  any  of 
them  have  been  under-poled,  taller  poles  may  be  pla- 
ced near  thofe  that  arc  too  fliort  to  receive  the  binds 
from  them. 

Tlx  tying.  As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds 
that  do  not  clafp  of  themfelves  to  the  neareff  pole 
when  they  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  muff 
be  guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  fun, 
whofc  courfc  they  will  always  follow.  They  muff  be 
bound  with  withered  ruffles,  but  not  fo  dole  as  to  hin- 
der them  from  climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  muff  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
fumiflied  with  hinds^of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
for  a pole  ; and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that  you  have 
no  occafion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up  ; but  if  the 
ground  be  young,  then  none  of  tliefe  ufelefs  binds 
(hould  be  plucked  up,  but  (hould  be  wrapt  up  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  arc  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hands,  if  they  forfake  the  poles,  you  (hould  make  ufc 
of  a (laud- ladder  in  tying  them  up. 
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Towards  the  Utter  end  of  May,  when  you  hare  Hbp*. 
made  an  end  of  tying  them,  the  ground  muff  have  '"•V1 
the  funnier  drefling : this  is  done  by  calling  up  with 
the  fpade  fome  fine  earth  into  every  hill ; and  a month 
after  this  is  done,  you  muff  hoe  the  alleys  with  n 
Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills  up  to  a convenient 
bignefa. 

Gatktring.  About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begio 
to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartliolo- 
racw  Tide.  A judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripe- 
nefs  by  their  (Irong  feent,  their  bardnefs,  and  the 
browni(h  colour  of  their  feed. 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muff  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  poffible  ; for  if 
at  this  time  a ftorm  of  wind  (hould  come,  it  would  do 
them  great  damage  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
bruiting  and  difcolouring  the  hops  \ and  it  is  very  well 
known  that  hops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will 
fell  for  a third  part  more  than  thofe  which  arc  difeo- 
loured  and  brown. 

The  mod  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 
long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a bin,  with  a cloth 
hanging  on  tenter- hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hopa 
as  they  are  picked. 

Tbc  frame  is  compofcd  of  four  pieces  of  wood  join- 
ed together,  fupported  by  four  legs,  with  a prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood,  pla- 
ced at  a convenient  height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin ; 
this  ferves  to  lay  the  poke  upon  which  arc  to  be 
picked. 

This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  broad  1 two  poles  may  be  Uid  on  it  at  a time,  and 
fix  or  eight  perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  on 
each  fide. 

It  will  be  beff  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  the  caff: 
or  north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve- 
niently ; this  will  prevent  the  fouth  weft  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a plot  of  the  ground  con- 
taining 1 1 hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill 
which  is  in  the  centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide  ; 
and  when  thefe  hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into 
another  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and  fo 
proceed  tQi  the  whole  hop -ground  is  finiffied. 

When  the  poles  aie  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you 
muff  take  j^rcat  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the 
hills,  cfp< dally  when  the  hops  arc  green,  bccaufe  it 
will  make  the  ftp  to  flow  exccflivcly. 

The  hops  muff  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  9.  fixe  from 
leaves  and  ffalks  ; and,  as  there  (hall  be  occafion, 
two  or  three  times  in  a day  the  bin  muff  be  emptied 
into  a hop- bag  made  of  coarfc  linen  cloth,  and  carried 
immediately  to  the  oail  or  kiln  in  order  to  be  dried  1 
for  if  they  (hould  be  long  in  the  bin  or  bag,  they  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  be  ducoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  (ho old  no  more  polct 
be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they* 

(hould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  hops  are  dry  ; this  will  favc  fome  expence  in 
firing,  and  preferve  their  colour  better  when  they  arc 
dried. 

The  crop  of  hops  beiog  thus  bellowed,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  the  poles  againff  another  year,  which  arc 
beff  to  be  laid  up  in  a (htd,  having  firff  dripped  off  the 
haulm  from  them  -t  but  if  you  have  not  that  conveni- 
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Hops,  eoey,  fct  up  three  pole*  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  or 
1 1 'w  fix  poles  (as  you  pleafe)  wide  at  bottom  { and  having 
fct  them  into  the  ground,  with  an  iron  picker,  and 
bound  them  together  at  the  top,  fct  the  reft  of  your 
poles  about  them  ; and  being  thus  difpofed,  none  but 
thofc  on  the  outiide  will  be  fubje&  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  for  all  the  inner  polea  will  be  kept  dry, 
unlcfa  at  the  top ; whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground, 
they  would  receive  more  damage  in  a fortnight  than 
by  their  {landing  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 

Drying.  The  be  ft  method  of  drying  hops  is  with 
charcoal  on  an  oaft  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of 
the  fame  form  and  falhion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt. 
There  is  no  need  to  "give  any  particular  directions  for 
making  thefe,  fincc  every  carpenter  or  bricklayer  in 
thofc  countries  where  hops  grow,  or  malt  is  made, 
•knows  how  to  build  them. 

The  kilp  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  10,  1 2, 
14,  or  16  feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the  hops  are 
laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a due  proportion  between 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln  and  the  bcgucls  of 
the  ftcddlc  where  the  fire  is  kept,  vxk.  if  the  kiln  be 
1 2 feet  fquare  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet 
high  from  the  fire,  and  the  lleddlc  ought  to  be  fix  feet 
and  a half  fquare,  and  fo  proportionable  in  other  di- 
menfions. 

The  hops  muft  be  fpread  even  upon  the  oaft  a foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it  ; 
but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oaft  if  the 
hops  be  green  or  wet. 

The  oaft  ought  to  be  firft  warmed  with  a fire  before 
the  hops  arc  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  Heady  fire  muft 
be  kept  under  them  ; it  muft  not  be  too  fierce  at  firft, 
left  it  fcorch  the  hops,  nor  muft  it  be  fuffered  to  fink 
or  flackcn,  but  rather  be  increafed  till  the  hops  be 
nearly  dried,  left  the  moiilorc  or  fweat  which  the  hre 
lias  raifed  fall  hack  or  difcolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they  muft  hr  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  more  they  may  be  taken  oft  the 
oaft.  It  may  fct  known  when  they  arc  well  dried  by 
the  brittlrnefs  of  the  (talks  and  the  cafy  falling  off  of 
the  hop  leaves. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  turning  of  hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  moft  eafy  and  beft  manner,  is 
not  only  an  injury  or  wallt  to  the  bops,  but  alfo  an  cx- 
pcnce  of  fuel  and  time,  beeaufe  they  require  as  much 
fuel  and  as  long  a time  to  dry  a fmall  quantity,  by 
turning  them,  as  a large  one.  Now  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  ha*ing  a cover  (to  be  let  down  and  raifed 
at  plcafure)  to  the  upper  bed  whereon  the  hops  lie. 
This  cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  nailing  fingle  tin 
plate*  over  the  face  of  it  $ fo  that  when  the  hops  begin 
to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  i.  t,  when  the  greateft 
part  of  their  moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may 
be  let  down  within  a foot  or  lcfs  of  the  hop*  (like  a 
reverberatory),  which  will  reded  the  heat  upon  them, 
fo  that  the  top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lowctmoft, 
and  every  hop  be  equally  dried. 

Bagging.  As  foon  as  the  hops  are  taken  off  the 
kiln,  lay  them  in  a room  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  to  cool,  give,  and  toughen  } for  if  they  are  bag- 
ged immediately  they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a 
while  (and  the  longer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  they 
be  covered  clofc  with  blankets  to  fccure  them  from  the 


air)  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  fafety,  as  not  be-  Hops, 
ing  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in  treading}  and  this  jn 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  better,  and  the  harder 
they  are  trodden  the  better  they  wdl  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows  : they 
have  a hole  made  in  an  upper  door,  either  round  or 
fquare.  Urge  cnaugh  to  receive  a hop-bag,  which  con- 
fifts  of  four  ells  and  a half  of  ell-wide  cloth,  and  alfo 
contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a half  of  hops  j they 
tic  a handful  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the  bag 
to  ferve  as  handles  to  it ; and  they  fallen  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  fo  placed  tliat  the  hoop  may  reft  upon  the 
edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  hops  down  into  the 
bag,  treads  the  hops  on  every  fide,  another  perfon  con- 
tinually putting  them  in  as  he  treads  them  till  the  bag 
it  full;  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip 
the  faftening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it  down, 
and  clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a handful 
of  hops  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  as  was  done  in 
the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well 
dried,  and  Uid  up  in  a dry  pUce,  will  keep  good  feve- 
ral  years  ; but  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  neither 
deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  mice  making  their  neft* 
in  them. 

Prodace*  The  charge  of  an  a err  of  hop-ground  in 
moft  parts  of  England  where  hops  arc  cultivated,  is 
computed  thus  : three  pounds  for  the  hulbandry,  four 
pounds  for  the  wear  of  the  poles,  five  pounds  for  pick- 
ing and  drying,  one  pound  ten  (hillings  for  dung,  one 
pound  for  rent,  though  in  fomc  places  they  pay  four  or 
five  pounds  ao  acTe  yearly  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
ten  (hillings  for  tythe  j in  all  L.  15  a year.  The  hop- 
planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a mo- 
derate return,  when  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hops 
does  not  fell  for  more  than  L.30.  They  frequently 
have  fifty,  fixty,  eighty,  or  a hundred  pounds ; and  in 
a time  of  general  Icarcity  confidcrably  more  : fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hops 
is  computed  at  fifteen  pounds  a year,  and  its  average 
prt*duce  at  thirty  pounds,  the  dear  profit  from  an  acre 
will  be  fifteen  pounds  a year.  But  the  plantation  of 
hops  has  lately  fo  much  increafed,  and  the  average 
produce  fo  much  exceeded  the  confumption,  that  hops 
have  been  with  many  planters  rather  a lofing  than  m 
very  profitable  article. 

U/cs.  In  the  fpiing  time,  whDe  the  bud  is  yet  ten- 
der, the  tops  of  the  plant  being  cut  off,  and  boiled,  are 
ate  like  afparagus,  and  found  very  whole £ome,  and  ef- 
fe&ual  to  loofen  the  body  j the  heads  and  tendrils  are 
good  to  purify  the  blood  in  the  feurvy,  and  moll  cuta- 
neous dilcafcs ; deceptions  of  the  flowers,  and  fyrups 
thereof,  are  of  ufc  againft  peftilcntial  fevers;  juleps 
and  apozemi  are  alfo  prepared  with  hop*  for  hypo- 
chondriacal and  byllcrical  sffc&ions,  and  to  promote 
the  raenfes. 

A pillow  fluffed  with  hops  and  laid  under  the  head, 
is  laid  to  procure  (leep  in  fevers  attended  with  a deli- 
rium. But  the  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  in  the  brew- 
ery for  the  prefervation  of  malt  liquors  ; which  by  the 
fuperaddition  of  this  ballamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic 
bitter,  become  lefs  vifeid,  lcfs  apt  to  turn  four,  more 
detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  and  in 
general  more  fulubnous.  They  arc  laid  to  contain  an 
4 M 2 agreeable 
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Hops  agreeable  odoriferous  principle,  which  promote*  the  vi- 
Hoi*  nou*  fermentation.  When  (lightly  boiled  or  infufed 
~ " * in  warm  water,  they  incrcafe  its  fpirituofity. 

J.atvt  relating  to  By  9 Anne,  cap.  12 1.  an 

additional  duty  of  3d  a pound  i*  laid  on  all  hops  im- 
ported, over  and  above  all  other  duties  ; and  hops 
landed  before  cutty  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without 
warrant  for  landing,  (hah  be  forfeited  and  burnt  ; the 
(hip  alfo  (hall  fie  foifcitcd,  and  the  perfoo  concerned  in 
importing  t»t  landing  (hall  forfeit  5 1.  a hundred  weight. 
7 Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  By  9 Anne,  cap.  12.  there  (hall 
be  paid  a duty  of  id.  for  every  pound  of  hops  grown 
in  Gteat  Britain,  and  made  lit  for  ufe,  within  fix 
months  afttr  they  arc  cured  and  bagged  ; and  hop- 
grounds  are  rtquired  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  40s.  an 
acre.  Places  of  curing  and  keeping  are  alfo  to  be  en- 
tered, on  pain  of  50I.  which  may  be  vifited  by  an  offi- 
cer at  any  time  without  obllruvtion,  under  the  penalty 
of  20I.  AH  hops  (hall,  within  fix  weeks  after  gather- 
ing, be  brought  to  fucli  places  to  be  cured  and  bagged, 
on  pain  of  5 s.  a pound.  The  rt-bagging  of  foreign 
hops  in  Brit idi  bagging  for  fall*  or  exportation,  incurs 
a forfeiture  of  tbl.  a hundred  weight  ; and  defrauding 
the  king  of  his  duty  by  ufing  twice  or  oftener  the  fame 
hag,  with  the  officer’s  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a pe- 
nally of  40I.  The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a penalty  of  50I. 
Concealment  of  hops  fubjc&s  to  the  forfeiture  of  20 1. 
and  the  concealed  hops  ; and  -any  perfon  who  (hall  pri- 
vately convey  away  any  hops,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  king  and  owner,  (hall  forfeit  5s.  a pound.  And 
the  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  within  fix  months 
after  curing,  bagging,  and  weighing,  on  pain  of  double 
duty,  two-thirds  to  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  in- 
iormcr.  No  common  brewer,  &c.  (hall  ufe  any  bitter 
ingredient  iultead  of  heps,  on  pain  of  20I.  Hops 
which  have  paid  the  duty  may  be  exported  to  Ireland; 
but  by  6 Geo.  II.  cap.  1 ••  there  (ball  be  no  drawback ; 
and  by  7 Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  no  foreign  hops  (hall  be 
landed  in  Ireland.  Notice  of  bagging  and  weighing 
(hall  be  fent  in  writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50 1. 
C Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by  14  Geo.  111.  cap.  68.  the 
officer  (hall,  on  pain  of  5I.  weigh  the  baga  or  pockets, 
and  mark  on  them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  the  planter's 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  fuch  hops  were  grown  ; and  the  altering  or 
forging,  or  obliterating  fuch  mark,  incurs  a forfeiture 
of  10I. — The  owners  of  hops  (hall  keep  at  their  oalts, 
Acc.  juft  weights  and  fcale*,  and  permit  the  officer  to 
ufe  them  on  pain  of  aol.  6 Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by 
10  Geo.  III.  cap.  44.  a penalty  of  icol.  is  inflicted 
for  falfc  fcalcs  and  weights.  The  owners  arc  allowed 
to  ufe  calks  inftcad  of  bags,  under  the  fame  regulations. 
C Geo.  cap.  21.  If  any  perfon  (hall  mil  with  hops 
any  drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  feent,  he  (hall  forfeit 
5 1.  a hundred  weight.  If  any  perfon  (hall  unlawfully 
and  malicioufiy  cut  hop  binds  growing  on  poles  in  any 
plantation,  he  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  6 Geo.  II  cap.  37.  By  a late  aft,  .five 
per  cent,  is  added  to  the  duties  on  hops. 

HOPE  (Dr  John),  profciTor  of  botany  in  "the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
10th  of  May  1725-  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Robert 
Hope  a refpeclablc  furgeon,  whofe  father,  Lord  Ran- 
kcilar,  made  a dillinguithcd  figure  as  one  of  the  loca- 


tors of  the  college  of  juftice  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot-  Hone, 
land.  By  his  mother  lie  was  defeendrd  from  the  an-  " * 
cient  family  of  Glafs  of  Sauchic  in  Sttrlrngftiirc.  Af- 
ter finifliing  the  tifual  courfc  of  fchool  education,  he 
entered  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; and  having, 
as  it  were,  an  hereditary  predilection  for  the  healing 
art,  his  attention  was  ioon  particularly  directed  to  that 
branch  of  fcicnce.  Having  finifhed  his  academical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  vifited  other  medical 
fchools:  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
univerfity  of  GLfgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1750.  A few  months  after  that,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  entered  upon  the  pta&ice  of  medicine  in 
this  city.  After  he  had  continued  about  ten  years  in 
practice,  difchaiging  the  duties  of  his  profeffion  with 
a degree  of  judgment,  attention,  and  humaqity,  which 
did  him  great  honour ; by  the  death  of  Dr  Al- 
fton  the  botanical  chair  in  the  univerfity  became  va- 
cant; when  Dr  Hope,  by  a commiffion  from  his  fove- 
rcign,  dated  the  13th  of  April  1761,  was  appointed 
king's  botanift  for  Scotland  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
royal  garden  at  Edinburgh.  A few  weeks  after  this 
he  was  eleCtcd  by  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  as 
the  fucccffor  of  Dr  Alllon  in  the  profeflbrfhips  both  of 
botany  and  materia  medica  ; and  thus  he  became  one 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
verfity. After  he  had  continued  for  about  fix  years 
to  give  regular  courfes  of  lectures  on  thefe  fubjects, 
with  no  lefs  credit  to  himfclf  than  benefit  to  hif  hear- 
ers, teaching  the  one  branch  during  the  fummer,  and 
the  other  during  the  winter  months,  he  found  that  his 
health  was  coniidcrably  impaired ; which  induced  him 
to  form  the  refolution  of  refigning  the  materia  medi- 
ca, and  of  afterwards  folely  confining  his  labours  as  a 
teacher  to  his  favourite  fcicnce  of  botany.  This  refo- 
lution  he  carried  into  effect  in  the  year  l 768  ; and  by 
a new  commiffion  from  his  majefty,  dated  the  8th  of 
May,  he  was  nominated  rrgius  profeflbr  of  medicine 
and  botany  in  the  univerfity,  and  had  the  offices  of 
king’s  botanift  and  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  garden 
conferred  upon  him  for  life,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  always  granted  during  plcafurc  only. 

Dr  Hope's  predeccffor,  although  a learned  and  wor- 
thy man,  could  never  obtain  fuflicicnt  public  funds  for 
the  eftabliftiment  of  a proper  botanical  garden  at  E<- 
d inburgh  ; and  from  the  fituation  as  well  as  tbe  ex- 
tent of  the  garden  at  that  time,  joined  to  the  fmalb 
nefs  of  its  confervatorics  for  plants,  it  could  boaft  of 
no  riches  in  the  wa.v  of  exotics.  The  only  field  for 
improvement,  therefore,  to  the  botanical  ftudent,  was 
the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  it  muft  indeed  be 
allowed  that  nature  has  been  uncommonly  liberal,  in 
affording  a very  great  variety  of  indegenous  vegetables. 

In  this  fituation,  the  cftablifhincnt  of  a new  garden  na- 
turally fuggellcd  itfelf  as  a grand  and  important  ob- 
ject ; and  it  was  accompli (bed  by  the  zeal  and  induftry 
of  Dr  Hope,  aided  tnr  tbe  munificence  of  his  prefer* 
majefty.  The  tirft  amftancc  given  to  the  undertaking 
was  under  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Bute ; and  af- 
terwards, under  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  a per- 
manent fund  for  the  fupportof  the  botanical  garden  at 
this  place  was  cftablifhcd,  which  may  render  it  not  in- 
ferior to  any  in  Europe,  Dr  Hope's  unwearied  ca- 
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Hot*,  ertions  in  procuring  for  the  garden  the  vegetable  pro* 
du&ioni  of  every  climate,  could  not  be  exceeded.  Hii 
cndetvciira.wcrc  conftantly  dirc&cd  in  adding  not  to 
the  fhow,  but  to  the  riches  of  the  garden  ; and  they 
were  employed  with  fuch  fucccfl,  that  in  a very  Ihort 
time  the  intelligent  botanilt  might  gratify  hii  curio* 
fity,  in  coiitcmplating  the  rartd  plants  of  every  coun* 
try  which  has  yet  been  explored.  Nor  were  his 
iudollt  iotik  exertions  more  afliduoufly  bellowed  in 
funning  and  enriching  the  garden,  than  in  cheriftiing 
and  promoting  a zeal  for  botanical  ft  tidies.  From  hut 
a very  fmall  number  of  lectures,  which  were  all  (hat 
his  prcdeccflbr  ever  gave,  he  gradually  prolonged  the 
courfc  till  it  became  a*  complete  a*  any  one  delivered 
at  tbis  place ; and  during  all  this  extended  courfc,  he 
taught  in  fuch  a manner,  as  clearly  demon ll rated  a de- 
gree of  at  Jour  and  enthuiiafm  in  himfelf,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  iufpirc  fimilar  emotions  in  others.  Hut 
even  fuch  precept,  and  fuch  example,  wctc  not  the 
only  mean*  he  employed  for  direCtiug  the  attention  of 
the  induftriout,  ingenious,  and  laudably  ambitious  Un- 
dent, to  this  branch  of  fcieace.  By  bellowing,  entire- 
ly at  his  own  cxpcncc,  an  annual  gold  medal,  as  a tefti- 
mony  qF  fuperior  merit,  he  gave  a fpur  to  exertion, 
from  which  the  toils  of  ftudy  wire  alleviated  by  the 
love  of  fame,  and  the  labours  of  indullry  converted  in- 
to the  pleafures  of  emulation. 

l)r  Hope  married  the  daughter  of  Dr  Stevenfon 
an  eminent  pliyficiau  in  Edinburgh;  by  whom  he  had 
four  Tons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  November 
1786.  He  was  a member  not  only  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  but  alfo  ot  fevcral  foreign  foodies  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  diilinguilhed 
oiTii  e of  prtfident  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficiaus. 
l)r  Hope,  with  whom  it  was  a principal  object  to  make 
botany  fubfervient  to  the  ac\s  more  immediately  uft- 
ful  to  life,  and  particularly  to  medicine,  wan  one  of 
the  firll  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dick,  turned  his  attention  to  the  practical  cul- 
tivation of  rhubarb  in  Britain  ; and  he  dcmonilrated 
the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  multiplied.  He 
lived  to  fee  it  cultivated  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the 
Britilh  market  was  no  longer  under  any  necefGty  of 
depending  upon  foreign  climates  for  this  valuable  and 
once  expcnfive  medicine ; alfo  he  has  Ihowu,  that  the 
afafttUh  plant,  by  proper  attention,  not  only  bears  the 
viciflitudes  of  our  climate,  but  grows  in  fuch  a vigo- 
rous and  healthful  Hate  as  to  be  fully  impregnated  with 
its  adivc  gum.  There  is  therefore  rcafon  to  hope, 
that  by  she  exertions  of  future  induflry,  the  fliopof  the 
apothecary  may  be  fupplied  with  this  article  alfo  from 
his  own  garden.  Betides  being  the  author  of  fomc 
papers  in  the  Philofophical  'i 'ran factions,  particulatly 
two  rtfpeding  the  ufeful  plants  juft  mentioned.  Dr 
Hope  had  in  contemplation  a more  cxtcnfivc  botanical 
work,  on  which  he  had  bellowed  much  ftudy  and  re- 
flection. It  was  his  wifh  to  increafc  tbofc  advantages 
which  refult  from  the  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  arti- 
ficial arrangement  of  Linnxus,  by  conjoining  it  with 
a fyftem  or  vegetables  diltributed  according  to  their 
great  natural  orders.  For  this  purpofe,  no  inconfidcr- 
able  part  of  that  time  which  he  could  fparc  from  other 
unavoidable  engagements  was  employed  in  attempts 
to  improve  and  perfect  natural  method  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  vegetables.  In  this  work  he  bad  made  very 


confidcrablc  progrefs ; and  it  mull  be  the  fubjcCf  of  Hope 
finctre  regret  to  every  lover  of  botany,  if  from  the  II 
event  of  his  death  the  public  Audi  be  (or  ever  deprived  H:,PPcr' 
of  thole  hulls  of  his  labours.  r “ 

Hora,  iu  ethics,  is  the  diitre  of  fame  good,  attend* 
cd  with  a belief  of  the  pofiibility,  a:  haft,  of  obtaining 
it,  and  enlivened  with  joy,  greater  or  Icfs,*  according  to 
the  greater  or  Ufs  probability  of  our  polfcfli'ig  the  ob- 
j^Cl  of  our  hope.  Alexander,  preparing  fur  his  Aliaa 
expedition,  diilributed  bit  hereditary  dominions  among 
his  friends;  allotting  to  fomc  villages,  to  olh.'fs  bo- 
roughs, to  others  cities;  and  being  allied  wlmt  he 
had  referved  for  himfelf,  replied,  Hope. 

CuoJ  Ifopg.  Sre  Guo  d>  Hope. 

HO  PEA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  polydclphia  dafs  of  plants. 

The  calyx  is  quinquetid,  fuperior;  the  corolla  peula,- 
pctalous;  the  ilamina  ate  many  and  coalited  into  five 
petit  ili;  there  is  one  ftyle  ; the  fruit  is  a plum  with 
a trilocular  kernel.  There  is  only  ouc  fpecies,  the 
liuCtora,  a native  of  Carolina. 

HOPKINS  (Ezekiel),  bifhop  of  Derry  in  Ireland, 
was  the  fon  of  an  obfeure  clergyman  in  Devonlhire ; 
and  was  for  fomc  time  a chon  Her  of  Magdalen  col. 
lege,  Oxford,  and  uflier  of  the  adjoining  fchool.  He 
was  afterwards  a Prefbyterian  mini  tier,  and  was  ex- 
tolled as  an  excellent  preacher.  John,  lord  Roberts, 
happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  fo  plcalcd  with 
his  perfou,  his  difeourfe,  and  his  manner,  that  he  re- 
taini-d  him  as  his  chaplain  when  he  was  fent  in  quali~ 
ty  of  lord  lieutenant  into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  t<* 
the  deanery  of  Raphoe  ; and  on  his  being  recalled,  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  him  to  his  fucceflor,  that  he  was 
foon  preferred  to  the  bilhopric  at  Raphoe,  whence  lie 
was  t ran  dated  to  Derry.  During  the  war  under  the 
carl  of  Tyrcoonel  at  the  revolution,  he  withdrew  in. 
to  England;  and  was  chofen  miniller  of  St  Mary,  AL 
dermanbury,  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1690*  His 
fermons,  his  expofition  of  the  ten  commandments,  and 
that  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  arc  much  efteemed.  His 
works  were  printed  together  in  1710,  folio.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mr  Charles  Hopkins,  feveral  of  whole 
poetical  pieces  are  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanics. 

HOPLITES,  Hoputa  (formed  of  armour)* 

in  antiquity,  were  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olym- 
pic and  other  facred  games  ax  ran  races  in  armour. 

One  of  the  fined  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhafius 
was  s painting  which  reprefented  two  h iplites  ; the 
one  running,  and  feeming  to  fweat  large  drops  ; the 
other  laying  his  arms  down,  as  quite  (peat  and  out 
of  breath. 

HOPLITODROMOS  (formed  of  armour* 
and  I run),  in  the  ancient  gymoaftic  fpbrts,  a 
term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  went  through  thofe 
toilfome  and  robuft  cxercifes  in  complete  armour  j by 
which  the  cxercifc  became  much  more  violent,  and  the 
wearing  of  armour  in  the  time  of  battle  much  more 
«fy. 

HOPLOM ACH I,  (compofed  of  «»*** 

armour , and  in  antiquity,  were  a fpe- 

cies of  gladiators  who  fought  in  armour  ; either  com- 
pletely armed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a calk 
and  cuirafs. 

HOPPER,  a ve del  wherein  feed-corn  is  carried  at 
the  time  of  (owing. 

The 
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The  word  ig  alfo  ufed  for  that  wooden  trough  in  a 
mill,  into  which  the  com  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HOR,  a mountain,  or  mountainous  trad  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  fuuated  in  that  circuit  which  the  Ifraclitcs 
took  to  the  fouth  and  fouth- eaft  of  Edom  in  their  way 
to  the  borders  of  Moab : on  this  mountain  Aaron 
died.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Horiiet.  This  trad 
was  alfo  called  Stir,  either  from  a native  Horite,  or 
from  Efau,  by  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy 
habit  of  bedy  ; whofc  poftcrity  drove  out  the  Ho- 
rites. 


HORJE.  See  Hours. 

HORwEA,  in  antiquity,  fnlemn  Sacrifices,  confid- 
ing of  fruits,  & c.  offered  in  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter;  that  heaven  might  £rant  mild  and 
temperate  weather.  Thefe,  according  to  Meurfius, 
were  offered  to  the  goddeffes  called  i.  e.  Hoars, 
who  were  three  in  number,  attended  upon  the  Sun, 
prefided  over  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  had  di- 
vine worlhip  paid  them  at  Athens. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  Horus  Avollo,  a gramma- 
rian of  Panaphis  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
firft  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Conllantinoplc 
under  the  reign  of  Theodofiua.  There  are  extant  un- 
der his  name,  two  book*  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  ; which  Aldus  firft  publiihed  in  Greek  in 
1505,  in  folio;  and  they  have  often  been  publiihed 
finer,  with  a Latin  verfion  and  notes.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria 
was  the  author  of  thefe  books ; they  being  rather 
Thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an- 
cient date : on  which  head,  fee  Fatruius’s  BiHiotbeca 
Creea. 

HOR  ATI  I,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under  the 
reign  of  Tull  us  Hoftiltus,  fought  againft  the  three 
Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Albanian  army.  Two 
of  the  Horatii  were  firft  killed  ; but  the  third,  by  his 
addrefs,  fucctSIively  flew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by 
this  vi&ory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  fubjc&  to  the 
Romans.  See  Rome. 

HORAT1US,  furnamed  Cocks  from  his  lofing  an 
eye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  conful  Horatius 
Pulvillus,  and  defended  from  one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  fought  againft  the  Curiatii.  Porfcnna, 
laying  fiege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Janicu- 
lu;n ; an  J purfued  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Tiber,  which  joined  the  city  to  Janiculum.  Largius, 
Hcrminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  fuftained  the  (hock 
of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their  en- 
tering the  city  with  the  Romans  ; but  Largius  and 
Hcrminius  having  paffed  the  bridge,  Horatius  Codes 
was  left  alone,  and  repulfed  the  enemy  till  the  bridge 
was  b;o km  under  him  : he  then  threw  himfelf  armed 
into  the  Tyber,  Swam  acrofs  the  river,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph 

Horatius  (Quintus  FUccub),  the  moft  excellent 
of  the  Latin  poets  of  the  lyric  and  falirical  kind,  and 
the  moft  judicious  critic  in  the  reign  of  Auguftu?,  was 
the  grand  Ion  of  a freedman,  and  w as  born  at  Venu- 
fmm  64  15.  C.  He  had  the  beft  mailers  in  Rome, 
after  which  he  completed  his  education  at  Athens. 
Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced  the  party  of  Bru- 
tus  and  Cafflua,  but  left  his  (hie)d  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi. Some  time  after,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.  Hi*  ta- 


lents foon  made  him  known  to  Auguflus  and  Mecae- 
nns,  who  had  a particular  efteem  for  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Horace  alfo  contra&ed  a ftridfc 
friend  Chip  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  lived  without  ambi- 
tion, and  led  a tranquil  and  agreeable  life  with  his 
friends ; but  was  fubjeft  to  a defluxion  in  his  eyes. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  57.  There  arc  ftfll  extant  hi« 
Odes,  Epiftles,  Satires,  and  Art  of  Poetry;  of  which 
there  have  been  a great  number  of  edition*.  The 
beft  ate  thofe  of  the  Louvre,  in  1642,  folio;  of  Paris, 
1691,  quarto;  of  Cambridge,  1699;  and  that  with 
Bentley’s  emendations,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1711. 

HORD,  in  geography,  is  ufed  for  a company  of 
wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  habitation, 
but  droll  about,  dwelling  in  waggon*  or  under  tents, 
to  be  ready  to  ftiift  as  foon  as  the  herbage,  fruit,  and 
the  prefen t province,  is  eaten  bare  : fuch  are  fevcral 
tribes  of  the  Tartars,  particulary  thofe  who  inhabit 
beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ailracan  and 
Bulgaria. 

A hord  confifts  of  50  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a cir- 
cle, and  leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.  The  in- 
habitants in  each  hord  ufually  form  a military  company 
or  troop,  the  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly  the  captain, 
and  depends  on  the  general  or  prince  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

HORDEUM,  ba* tty,  hi  botany:  A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramma.  The  calyx  is  lateral,  bivalved, 
uniflorous,  and  triple.  The  involucrum  confifts  of  fix 
leaves,  and  contains  three  flowers.  There  arc  eight 
fpecies;  only  one  of  which,  vis.  the  murinum,  or  wall- 
barlcy-grafs,  is  a native  of  Britain.  The  native  place 
of  the  vulgare,  ot  common  barley  cultivated  in  our 
fields,  is  not  known.  For  the  culture,  &c.  of  common 
barley,  fee  Agriculture,  0*139—146. 

HORDICALIA,  or  Hordicidia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 
facrificed  cattle  big  with  young.  This  feaft  fell  on 
April  15.  on  which  day  they  facrificed  30  cows  with 
calf  to  the  goddefs  Tcllus  or  the  Earth  ; part  of  them 
were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to  afiies  at  firft  by 
the  pontificc*,  afterwards  by  the  eldeft  of  the  vcllal 
virgins. 

HOREB,  or  Or* a,  a mountain  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
contiguous  to  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Sinai ; 
the  ferne  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

HORESTI  (Tacitus),  a people  of  Britain,  beyond 
Solway  Frith.  Now EjhdaU  (Camden). 

HO  RITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Scir  beyond  Jordan 
(Gen. xiv.  6.)  They  had  princes,  and  were  power- 
ful, even  before  Efau  made  a con  quell  of  their  coun- 
try, (id.  xxxvi.  20 — 30.^  The  Horites,  the  defend- 
ants of  Scir,  and  the  Edomites,  let  m afterwards  to 
have  been  confounded,  and  to  have  compofed  but  one 
people  (Drut.  ii.  2.  xxxiii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4.)  They 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea.  and  Arabia  Deferta,  to  the 
fouth-caft  of  thepromifed  land.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
word  Chorm , which  in  the  book  of  Gcnefis  i* 
translated  Horites , to  be  ufcd  in  an  appellative  fenfe  in 
fevcial  other  paflages  of  feripture,  and  to  Signify  no- 
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Hofehouod bl«,  or  great  and  powerful  men  (1  Kings  xxi.  8,  if. 

ft  and  Nch.  »i.  16.  iv.  14.  v.  7.  vi.  17.  vii.  5.  xii.  1 7.  EccL 
Hariaon*  %%  ,7.  |fa.  Xxx\v.  12.  Jer.  xxvii.  ao.  xxxix.  6.)  ; and  it 
***'  ii  aery  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  hence 
their  heroes  in  like  manner  as  they  derived  Anax  ,c  a 
king/'  from  the  fons  of  Arndt,  the  famous  giant  in 
Paled  ine. 

HOREHOUND,  Ballots,  or  Stacbyt,  in  botany. 
See  Marrubium. 

HORIZON,  or  Hobison,  in  geography  and  aftro- 
nomy,  a great  circle  of  the  fpherc,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  parts  or  hcmifpheres  ; the  one  upper  and 
vifible,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pure 
Greek,  fl"**  which  literally  fignifiet  “ bounding  or 
terminating  the  fight  being  formed  of  termi- 
nal definio,  “ I bound,  I limit  whence  it  is  alfo  cal- 
led finitor , “ Aoilhcr.”  See  Astronomy  and  Gio- 
graphy. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fenfible. 

Rational,  true,  or  ajlronomical  Horizon,  which  is  al- 
fo called  Amply  and  abfolutely  the  horizon , is  a great 
ciide,  whofc  plane  pafies  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whofc  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It 
divides  the  fpherc  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemi- 
fpheres. 

Sen  ft  hie,  vifible,  or  apparent  Horizon,  is  a leflcr  cir- 
cle of  the  fphere,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the 
fpherc  from  the  invifible.  Its  poles,  too,  <ire  the  ze- 
nith and  nadir : and  confequcnuy  the  fenfible  horizon  is 
parcllel'  to  the  rational ; and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles, 
and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  vcrticads.---’I'heM/r«^’- 
ble  horizon  is  divided  into  eafiem  and  wejlem.  1 he 
tafiern  or  ortive  horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rite.  The  tvtfiern  or  oc- 
eitlual  horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  flars  fet.  The  al- 
titude or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is  ao 
arch  of  a vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the 
fenfible  horizon. 

By  fenfible  horizon  is  alfo  frequently  meant  a circle  ; 
which  determines  the  fegment  of  the  futface  of  the 
earth,  over  which  the 'eye  can  reach  ; called  alfo  the 
phyfital  horizon.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a fpacious  hori- 
zon, a narrow  fcanty  horizon. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
horizon,  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a level  with 
the  horizon.— —We  fay,  a horizontal  plane,  horizontal 
line , See. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  a parallel  to  the 
horizon  : having  its  gnomon,  or  ftyle,  elevated  accor- 
ding to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is  de- 
figned  for.  Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  fimplc  and  eafy.  The  manner  of  deferibiog  them, 
fee  under  the  article  Dial. 

Horizontal  Line,  in  perfpe&ive,  is  a right  line 
drawn  through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon : or,  it  is  the  intenedion  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpe&ivc  planes.  Sec  Perspective. 

Horizontal  Plane , is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling  is  to  find  whether  two 
points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane ; or  how  much  the 
deviation  is.  See  Levelling. 

Horizontal  Plane,  in  perfpeflive,  is  a plane  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  eye,  and  cut- 
ting tfie  perfpe&ivc  plane  at  right  angles. 


Horizontal  ProjeHion.  See  Geography,  no  66,  69.  Horixon- 

HoRrzosTAL  Range,  or  Level  Range,  of  a piece  of 
ordnance,  is  the  line  it  describes,  when  dire&ed  paral-  n^ros. 
lei  to  the  horizon  or  horizontal  line.  See  Hummery..^  ^ — , 
pajfim. 

Horizontal  Moon.  See  Astronomy,  n3  374. 

Horizontal  Speculum . Sec  Speculum. 

HORMINUM,  clary,  in  botany  : A genus  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4 2d  order,  Verticillata.  The  calyx  is  cam- 
panulatcd,  with  four  fegments  nearly  equal,  the  fourth 
larger,  and  cmarginated  ; the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
concave.  There  arc  fcveral  fpecies  ; the  moft  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  verbenaceum,  or  common  wild 
clary.  It  grows  naturally  on  Tandy  and  gravelly  ground 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  fometimes  been 
caUcd  ocuhu  Chrfii,  from  the  fuppofed  virtues  of  its 
feeds  in  clearing  the  fight,  which  it  does  by  its  vifcoua 
covering  ; for  when  any  thing  happens  to  fall  into  the 
eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put  in  at  one  corner,  and 
the  eyelid  kept  dofe  over  it,  moving  the  feed  gently 
along  the  eye,  whatever  happens  to  be  there  will  Click 
to  it,  and  fo  be  brought  out.  The  virtues  of  this  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  thofc  of  the  garden  clary, 
but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 

HORN,  in  phyfiologv,  a hard  fubftaoce  growing 
on  the  heads  of  divers  animals,  particularly  the  cloven- 
footed quadrupeds  ; and  ferving  them  both  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence. 

The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  their 
gelatinous  matter  ; and  is  only  that  matter  charged  with 
a lefs  quantity  of  water,  and  a larger  quantity  of  earth, 
and  fuftkicntly  condenfed  to  have  a firm  and  folid  con- 
fidence. By  digefting  horn  with  water  in  Papin's  di- 
gefter,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  jelly. 

Horn  is  a perfectly  animalifed  matter,  and  furnifhes 
in  diftillation  the  fame  principles  as  all  animal  matters  ; 
that  is,  at  Aril  a pure  phlegm,  with  a degree  of  heat 
not  exceeding  that  cf  boiling  water  ; then  a volatile 
alkaline  fpirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pene- 
trating and  ftrong  ; a fetid,  light,  and  thin  oil  ; a con- 
crete volatile  fait,  which  forms  ramiAcations  upon  the 
Tides  of  the  receiver  ; much  air ; fetid  oil,  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  black  and  thick  ; and  laftly,  it 
leaves  in  the  retort  a considerable  quantity  of  almoit 
incombuftible  coal,  from  which,  after  its  incineration, 
fcarcely  any  Axed  alkali  can  be  obtained. 

Animal  oil,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  Arlt 
in  the  diftillation  of  horn,  is  fufceptiblc  of  acquiring 
great  thinnefs  and  volatility  by  repeated  diftillationi, 
and  is  then  called  the  oil  of  ehppeL 

The  horns  of  ftags,  and  of  other  animals  of  that 
kind,  arc  the  moft  proper  to  furnifli  the  tniirul  oil  to 
be  re&ified  in  the  manner  of  dippcl ; bccaufe  they  yield 
the  largeil  quantity.  Thcfc  horns  alfo  differ  from  the 
horns  of  other  animals  in  this,  that  they  contain  a lar- 
ger quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  earth  which  it  in 
bones  t hence  they  feem  to  poflefs  an  intermediate  na- 
ture betwixt  horns  and  bones. 

Hart' /•  Horn.  See  HARTft-Horn . 

Horns  make  a confidcrable  article  in  the  art9  and 
manufacture*.  Bullocks  horns,  foftened  by  the  Are, 
ferve  to  make  lanthornS|  combs,  knives,  ink  horns,  to- 
bacco* boxes,  &c. 
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. D\ewg  of  Hohn — Black  is  performed  by  deeping 
brafr  in  aqua  fort  is  till  it  be  returned  green  : with  this 
the  hi-rn  is  to  lx  uailud  once  or  twice,  and  then  put 
into  a warmed  dec cd ion  of  logwood  and  water,  Gran 
is  begun  by  boiling  it,  &c.  in  alum  water  ; then  with 
veidigtiiV,  ammoniac,  and  white-wine  vinegar  ; keep- 
ing it  hot  therein  till  fufficicntly  green.  Red  is  be- 
gun by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  and  finilhed  by  de- 
co&icm  in  a liquor  compounded  of  quick-lime  deeped 
in  tain  water,  ftruined,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of 
Sratil-wood  added.  In  this  dcco£tion  the  bonr,  &c. 
io  to  be  boiled  till  fufficiently  red. 

Dr  Lewis  informs  us  that  horns  receive  a deep  black 
ftain  from  folution  of  filver.  It  ought  to  be  diluted 
to  futh  a degree  as  not  fcnfibty  to  corrode  the  fubjeit  ; 
and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  neceflary,  at  confi- 
dtrabic  intervals,  the  matter  being  expofed  as  much  as 
poflible  to  the  fun,  to  haden  the  appearance  and  deep- 
ening of  the  colour. 

Djemg  or  Jiainmg  II08N  to  imitate  Torteife-Jhcll. — 
The  horn  to  be  dyed  mull  be  fit  ft  prided  into  proper 
plates,  fcalcs,  or  other  flat  form ; and  the  following 
mixture  prepared.  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and 
of  litharge  one  part  ; temper  them  together  to  the 
confidence  of  a foft  paftc  with  foap-ley.  Put  this  paftc 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  fuch  as  are  pro- 
per to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give  it  a nearer 
refcmblance  of  the  tortoifc-lhcll.  The  horn  mnft  re- 
main in  this  manner  covered  with  the  pafle  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ; when,  the  paftc  being  bnilhcd 
the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranf- 
parenf,  in  the  manner  of  tortoife-fhcll  ; and  when  put 
over  a foil,  of  the  kind  of  lattcn  called  afjuiue,  will  be 
fcarcely  diftitiguifhable  from  it.  It  requires  fomc  de- 
gree of  fancy  and  judgment  to  difpofc  of  the  paftc  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a variety  of  tranfparent  parts, 
of  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
cfftA  of  nature  : and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
femitraiifpaTcnt  parts  ; which  may  be  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fotne  of  the  paftc  to  weaken  its  opera- 
tion in  particular  places  j by  which  fpots  of  a redd  ilk 
brown  will  be  produced,  which  if  properly  interfper- 
fed,  efpectally  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will 
greatly  increafc  both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
limilitude  with  the  real  tortoife-fticll. 

Horn  is  alfo  a fort  of  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind  \ chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and 
bring  together  the  dogs  and  the  hunters.  The  term 
anciently  was,  wild  a hornt  all  horns  being  in  thofc 
times  compaflcd  ; but  fincc  ftraight  horns  are  come  in 
fafhion,  thiy  fay  blow  a horn,  and  fometimes  y'.iWu 
bom, — There  are  various  leflons  on  a horn  ; as  the  re- 
cheat, double  rechcat,  royal  rcchcat,  running  or  fare- 
well ree  heart,  &c.  See  Rich  a at. 

The  French  horn  is  no  other  than  a wreathed  or 
contorted  trumpet.  It  labours  under  the  fame  dcfcdls 
as  the  trumpet  itfelf ; but  thefe  have  of  late  been  fo 
palliated,  as  to  require  no  particular  (election  of  keys 
for  this  inftrument.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
177^*  a foreigner,  named  Spandau,  ptayed  in  a con- 
cert at  the  opera-hpufe  a concerto,  part  whereof  was 
in  the  key  of  C,  with  the  minor-third  ; in  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  all  the  intervals  fermed  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  in  any  wind- inftrument.  This  improvement 
was  effected  by  putting  his  right-hand  into  the  bottom 
N“  i si- 
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or  bell  of  the  inftrument,  and  attempering  the  founds  Horn, 
by  the  application  of  his  fiogers  to  didcreut  parti  of  — 
the  tube. 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  horns,  formed  of  rams 
horns,  to  proclaim  the  jubilee;  whence  the  name  jir- 

BH.ES- 

Cape- Hots.  Sle-7'erra  del  Futoo. 

in  botany.  See  Cakpinus. 

Hons -Bill , in  ornithology.  See  Bucsxos. 

l/oku  Blmdt  is  a black  or  green  indurated  bole  or 
clay,  confiding  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  diitin- 
gu  tillable  from  thofc  of  mica,  by  being  lefs  /Lining, 
thicker,  and  rectangular.  It  is  generally  found  amonglt 
iron  ores,  and  fometimes  intermixed  with  mica,  form- 
ing a compact  Itonc. 

Human- Hokns.  In  Dr  Charles  Leigh's  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  Lancalhire,  Che  (hire,  aud  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byfhirc,  is  the  print  of  a woman  with  two  horns  on 
her  head.  When  flic  was  28  years  of  age  an  excrc- 
fcencc  grew  upon  her  head  like  a wen,  which  conti- 
nued 30  years,  and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  After 
four  years  (he  call  them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two  * 
others.  After  four  years  Ihe  caft  thefe  alfo  ; and  the 
horns  which  were  on  her  head  in  1668  (the  time  when 
the  account  was  written)  were  then  loofe.  Her  pic- 
ture and  one  of  her  horns  are  in  Afttmole’s  tnufeum. 

In  the  univerlity  library  at  Edinburgh  is  preferved  a 
horn  which  was  cut  from  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Love, 
in  the  50th  year  of  her  age.  It  grew  three  inches  a- 
bovc  the  car,  and  was  growing  feven  years. 

Hoax  Diftemper,  a difeafe  incident  to  horned  cattle, 
affecting  the  internal  fubitance  of  the  horn  commonly 
called  the  pith,  which  it  iufenfibly  walks,  and  leaves 
the  horn  hollow.  The  pith  is  a fpongy  bone,  the 
cells  of  which  arc  filled  with  an  un&unu:*  matter.  It 
is  furnifhed  with  a great  number  of  fmall  blood  veffcla, 
is  overfpresd  with  a thin  membrane,  and  appears  to  be 
united  by  futures  with  the  bones  of  the  head. Ac- 

cording to  an  account  of  this  diftemper,  publilhcd  by 
Dr  Tofts  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acadcmr, 
vol.  i.  the  faid  fpongy  bone  is  fometimes  partly,  and 
fometimes  entirely,  wafted.  The  horn  lofes  its  natural 
heat,  and  a degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon  handling 
it.  The  dillemper,  however,  is  fcldom  fufpc&ed  with- 
out a particular  acquaintance  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms,  which  arc  a dutnefs  in  the  countenance  of  tire 
bcaft,  a fluggifhnefs  in  moving,  a failure  of  appetite, 
an  inclination  to  lie  d«wn,  and,  when  accompanied 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a giddinefs  and 
frequent  tolling  of  the  head.  The  limbs  are  fometimes 
affected  with  iliffheft,  as  in  a rbeumatifin  ; in  cows 
the  milk  often  fails,  the  udder  is  hard,  and  in  alraoft 
all  cafes  there  is  a fudden  wafting  of  the  fleih.  As 
foon  as  the  diftemper  is  difeovered,  an  opening  into 
the  difeafed  horn  ihould  be  immediately  made ; which 
may  be  done  with  a gimlet  of  a moderate  fixe,  in  fuch 
a part  of  the  horn  as  is  moll  favourable  for  the  dif- 
c Large.  It  is  recommended  as  moft  prudent  to  bore 
at  firil  two  or  three  inches  above  the  head  If  it  is 
found  follow,  and  the  gimlet  paflts  through  to  the 
oppoiitc  lidc,  and  no  blood  discharges  from  the  aper- 
ture, it  may  be  bell  to  bore  it  ill  lower,  and  as  near 
the  head  as  it  ihail  be  judged  that  the  hollow  nets  ex- 
tends. This  opening  is  affirmed  to  be  a neceflary 
mcafurc,  and  often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care  mull 
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be  taken  to  keep  it  clear,  a»  it  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by 
a thin  fluid  that  gradually  <x>zcs  out  and  fill*  up  the 
paffage.  Some  have  pra&ifcd  fawing  off  the  horn  ; 
but,  according  to  the  bell  obfenration.-',  it  does  not 
fuccccd  better  than  boring.  From  the  cafes  Dr  Tufts 
has  feen,  he  is  led  tn  conclude  that  injections  arc  in 
general  unnectffary ; that,  whrn  the  dilUmper  is  ea  Ijr 
difeoverrd,  no  more  is  require'!  than  a proper  opening 
into  the  horn,  keeping  it  fufficicntiy  clear  for  the  ad- 
million  of  frtfh  air,  the  removal  of  the  compreflion, 
and  the  difeharge  of  floating  matter.  But  when  the 
diftemper  has  communicated  its  effects  to  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  produce  a high  degree  of  infl  immation,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubtrd  whether  any  method  of  cure  will 
fuccerd. 

ho**-Fi/b,  Gar  JiJh,  or  Sea- Needle  See  Esox. 

If oks  Work . in  tonification,  an  outwork  compofid 
of  two  demi- bullions  joined  by  a curtain.  See  Foxti* 
FICATIOH. 

HORNBY,  a town  of  Lancafhire  in  England, 
feated  on  a branch  ot  the  river  Lune,  and  beautified 
with  a handfome  pmochial  chape  1.  The  ruins  of  a 
decayed  caitie  are  i'ill  to  be  feen  here.  W.  Long.  a. 
20.  N Lat.  54.  6. 

HORN  castle,  a town  of  LincolnJhire  in  Eng. 
land.  It  had  a rallle,  as  the  name  imports ; from  the 
architecture  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coins  that  are 
form  times  dug  up  he»e,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  ftation  of  the  Romans.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  almoft  funounded  with  water.  It  i»  a 
figniory  of  13  lordftiip*.  In  thefe  loYdlhipa  there  are 
fever al  chapels  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  at  too  gTtat  a diftancc  fiom  the  mother  church, 
and  pretty  numerous.  It  has  a market  on  Saturdays, 
and.  fair*  in  June  and  Auguft. 

HORNDON,  a town  of  Effrx,  in  En  land.  It 
Hands  n<  ar  a livukt  that  at  a final!  diltance  from 
hence  I alb  into  tli-  ITumiv,  which  is  there  called  the 
Hope.  E Long,  o 30  N Lai  51.  so. 

HORNECK  (Dr  .nthonyr),  a learned  and  pi«*us 
divine,  was  bom  at  Bicchatach,  in  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinai  . in  1641.  He  fiudiid  divinity  under  Dr  Span- 
heim  4t  Hiidrlherg;  an*  afterwards  coming  to  Eng- 
land. complet'd  1 i*  Rudies  at  Oxford,  and  became  vi- 
car of  All  hallows  in  that  city.  In  i66<,  he  removed 
into  the  family  •<(  th»  duke  of  Alb  marie;  and  was 
tutor  to  hi*  grace’s  ton,  thrn  lord  Torrin.'ton.  The 
duke  prefented  him  to  the  rrffury  of  Doulton  in  Dc- 
vonfhire,  and  procur'd  for  him  a prebend  in  Exeter. 
He  was  afterward-  choftn  preacher  of  the  Savoy.  In 
169$,  he  was  collated  to  a prebend  in  Wcflminfter, 
and  the  fame  year  a mitted  to  a prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Wells  He  puhliUted,  1.  The  great  law  of 
confidrration.  2,  *I*he  happy  afcrtick,  3.  Delight 
and  judgment.  4 The  fire  of  the  altar.  5.  The  ex- 
erciH*  of  prayer-  6-  The  crucified  Jcftis.  7.  Several 
fcrmotifc,  and  other  works  He  dud  in  1696.  and 
was  interred  in  Wcflminfter  abbey,  where  a monument 
is  et«&ed  to  hi*  memory. 

HORNE  S,  thofr  people  wbofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
prepare  various  utenfils  of  the  horn*  of  cattle.  The 
homers  were  a very  ancient  and  con  fide  rable  fraterni 
ty  m the  city  of  London  fomc  hundred  yetis  ago.  In 
the  rrign  of  E 'ward  II.  they  complained  to  parlia- 
ment. that  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  boros  in  Eng- 
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land,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this 
bufinefs  left  to  the  nation.  For  thin  rrafon  was  made 
the  ftatnte  6 Edw.  IV  by  which  the  fale  of  horns  to 
foreigner*  (except  fuch  a*  the  faid  horners  refofed) 
was  prohibited  | and  the  warden*  had  power  granted 
them  to  iearch  all  V e markets  in  London  and  24  miles 
round,  and  to  infpecl  Sturbridge  and  Ely  fairs,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  pradliccs,  and  to  purchafe  horns  at  Rated 
prices.  But  on  plaufible  pretences  this  law  was  re- 
peated in  the  reign  of  James  1 and  thereupon  the  old 
evil  revived.  The  homers  again  applitd  to  parlia- 
ment, and  king  Edward's  llatutc  was  renewed  (excep- 
ting as  to  the  infpc&ion  of  the  fairs),  and  Rill  remains 
in  force.  The  importation  of  tin  wrought  horn#  into 
this  count! y i-  alfo  prohibited.  In  175  , there  were 
exported  to  Holland  £'4,500  lantern  leaves,  btlides 
powder  (talks  There  was  formerly  a duty  of  2 (hil- 
lings a thoidand,  under  which  in  i6Ka  wc -r  exported 
7 6 65c  ; but  in  the  reign  of  George  1.  this  duty  was 
taken  off  and  their  and  all  other  inanufa^ures  made 
of  horns  may  be  exp- -r ltd  fret  The  preftru  company 
of  hot nns  were  incorporat'd  January  12.  163*;  and 
coufift  of  a mafter,  two  wardens,  and  nine  aftiftants, 
without  live ry  or  hall.  they  have  a warchoufe  in 
Spitalfirlds,  to  which  the  horns  are  f«  nt  as  brought 
from  town  and  country  markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  ui  ows  and  orphans  of  deccafcJ  members 
having  1 qua!  (hates- 

HORNET,  in  X oology,  a fpecics  of  wafp.  Sec 
VtsrA. 

HORNING,  in  Scots  law,  a wri'ing  i Ruing  from 
the  lignet,  in  liis  majHly’s  name,  at  the  inflame  of  a 
ctrditor  pgainti  his  debtor*  commanding  him  to  pay 
or  perform  within  a certain  time,  under  pun  of  being 
derlarrd  nbtl,  and  hv  a caption  put  in  prifmi. 

HORN  IDS  (George),  profrffor  of  hi  Rory  at  Ley- 
den wa*  b'irri  in  1 he  Palatim’e,  and  died  at  Leyden 
in  i6*ro.  He  was  a little  maniacal  towards  the  end 
of  hit  life  ; which  difordrr  was  fuppoted  to  he  occa- 
fined  hy  the  lols  of  6c CO  fl  nine  he  had  entrufted  with 
an  alchcmiR  at  the  Hague.  Ho  workfare,  1 H'tjloruk 
Euhrjt'tjiua  arf  an.  1666  This  has  been  well  el'eemed. 
2.  Ur  Orii inilvj  jf  merit anis  1652  8vo.  3.  Geogra- 
phic Vettu  iff  Nova.  4.  Or l is  Pditiuu  H-  was  a 
man  1 f vifl  reading,  nth,r  than  great  parts. 

HORNSEY,  a to*»n  «n  Yoikfhire,  1 hH  miles  from 
London.  (1  is  almoft  fut  rounded  by  a I null  arm  of 
the  fea  ; and  the  church  having  a liiyh  Herplr,  is  a noted 
fca  mark  Nor  many  years  ago  there  was  a ! reel  Hctc 
call-  d Hornfey  led,  which  wa-s  waflud  away  hy  the  fca, 
exeunt  a h'Hilcor  two.  E.  I.  ng.  c.  6.  N.  Lai  54.  o. 

Hornsby.  a town  of  M -ddLftX,  foe  mile  a north 
of  London.  It  is  a long  draggling  place  fictMitd  ia 
a low  valley,  but  extremely  pleasant,  having  the  nrw- 
r:vcr  winding  through  it.  Its  church,  of  which  H gh- 
ga  e is  a Inmlet,  is  (uppofed  tube  built  wi'h  tie  Hones 
that  came  from  Lodur  Hill*  the  hiftlop  of  L u-  on’s 
hunting-leat  in  his  park  here  ; it  having  hern  h s ma- 
nor from  the  moll  ancient  times.  Ahour  a mile  nearer 
this  i«  a coppice  of  fining  trees,  calle-'  Hornfey  %vooJ% 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a pub  he  h*,ulc.  t«  • which 
great  numbers  of  per  funs  rrfort  fr  m the  ci*v.  This 
houfe  bring  Imuttd  on  the  top  nt  a i< ill . aflords  a de- 
light <ul  prifpcCt  of  the  neighbouring  countiy. 

HORNPIPE*  a cuminmi  inilrumeat  ut  mufic  in 
4 N Wales, 
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Wakt,  confiding  of  a wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  fla-  then  bom,  the  fscoefi  of  a defign  then  laid,  the  wet-  'Hweftepf 
ted  di (lances,  and  a horn  at  each  end  1 the  one  to  tol-  ther,  &c.  The  word  is  eompofed  of  *r*  bora,  “bdtfr,** 
left  the  vriud  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the  and  the  ierb  csrwV*.,  fbtSo,  confuieto,  “ l confidcf.”  ^ x'  f 
other  to  carry  off  the  found*  as  modulated  by  the  per-  They  were  formerly  to  infatuated  with  horokopea, 
former.  that  Albertut  Magnus  Cardan,  and  other#,  are  (aid 

IIornPipf  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Englirti  air,  pro-  to  hare  had  the  temerity  to  draw  that  of  Jcfu*  Chtift. 
bably  derived  from  the  above  mrtrument.  The  mew  Horoscopi  h aHo  u(ed  for  a fchdme  or  figure  of 
fure  of  this  air  w triple  time,  with  li*  crotchets  in  a the  twelve  hotries  f i.  e;  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
bar  t four  of  which  are  to  be  beat  with  the  hand  down  wherein  it  marked  the  ffrfpofitkm  of  the  heavens  for 
and  two  up.  any  given  time.  This  we  fay,  to  dra#  a borofirope, 

HOROLOGIUM,  OfVMym  (eompofed  of  chores,  conflruft  a hnrofeope,  dec.  We  caH  it,  more  peculiar- 
“ time,  hour,”  ami  f “ fpecch,  diicourfc”),  a ly,  ealettlaiing  a nativity,  when  the  life  and  fortune  of 
common  name  among  ancient  u riters  for  any  inllrurocnt  « perfon  arc  th*  fofjcd  of  the  prediction  » for  they 
or  machine  for  mcafuring  the  hour#  ; (fee  Chromonb-  draw  horafeepe*  of  etties,  great  cnterpii/ea,  3tc.  bee 
Tta). — Such  arc  our  clucks,  watches,  fun-dials,  ic.  House. 

See  Clock,  Watch,  Dial,  and  Clepsydra.  HOROSCOPY.  See  DitinjItio*,  n*  *. 

Modern  inventions,  and  gradual  improvements,  have  HOR REA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  public  ma* 

given  birth  to  fome  new  terms  that  come  properly  tin-  gar.ints  of  corn  and  fait  meat,  out  of  Which  the  fol- 
der this  head,  and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others  diert  were  furnifhed  on  their  march  in  the  military 
totally  different  from  what  they  had  originally.  All  roads  of  the  empire.  Iforrta  was  alfo  the  name  whic  h 
chronometers  that  announced  the  hour  by  Unking  on  they  gave  to  their  granarirs. 

a bell,  were  called  clods  : thus,  we  read  of  pocket-  HORROX  (Jeremiah),  an  eminent  Fnglifh  aftro- 


clocks,  though  nothing  could  fetm  more  abfurd  than 
to  fuppofc  that  a clock,  according  to  the  modem  idea, 
fltould  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all 
clocks  that  did  not  ftrike  the  hour  were  called  •aratebet 
or  time  pieces  i acid  the  different  parts  of  a ilriking  clock 
were  dittinguiihed  by  the  watch  part  and  the  clock- 
pact  ; the  former  meaning  that  part  which  meafurcs 
the  time,  and  the  latter  the  part  which  proclaima  the 
the  hours.  In  the  report  of  Sir  Ifitac  Newton  to  the 
houfc  of  commons,  anno  1713,  relative  to  the  longi- 
tude art,  he  ilates  the  difficulties  of  afeertaining  the 
longitude  by  means  of  a watch:  yet  it  il  obvious,  from 
fcvcral  circumttances,  that  his  remarks  were  directly 
to  be  under llood  of  a time- piece  regulated  by  a pen- 
dulum ; for  his  objections  are  founded  on  the  known 
properties  of  the  pendulum,  fome  of  which  differ  cf- 
fentially  from  the  properties  of  the  balance  and  fpring. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  attempts  of 
Huygens  for  finding  the  longitude  were  by  means  of 
pendjlum  clocks  that  did  not  (trike  the  hour,  and  con- 
iequcntly,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  were 
called  tt •aides.  At  this  time  (uch  machines  for  mea* 
furiug  time  as  arc  fixed  in  their  place  are  called  clods, 
if  they  ilrike  the  hour  : if  they  do  not  ftrike  the  hour, 
they  arc  called  time-pieces  ; and  when  conftrufted  with 
more  care,  for  a more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they 


notner  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Texteth  ocar 
Liverpool  in  Lzncsfhire  in  1619.  He  died,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  that  (fcitoce  and  of  the  w-orld,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  juft  finifhed  his  Ve* 
nus  in  foie  vifa  ,■  which,  with  fome  other  works,  were 
publifhed  by  Dr  Wallis,  ih  quarto. 

HORROR,  finally  fignifies  fueh  an  excels  of  fear 
as  makes  a perfon  tremble.  See  Fear,  Fright,  and 
Traaolt.  In  !;itdkinc,  it  denotes  a fhivering  and 
(baking  of  the  whole  body,  coming  by  fits.  It  is  com* 
mon  at  the  beginning  of  aU  fevers,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  ihdfe  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

J/oKKost  of  a Vacuum , was  an  imaginary  principle 
amoog  the  ancient  philofophrrs,  to  which  they  aferibed 
the  afeent  of  water  in  pumps,  and  other  fimilar  phe- 
nomena, which  are  now  known  to  be  occafioncd  by 
the  weight  of  the  air. 

HORSE,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Eqvus. 

Horfes  Were  very  rare  in  Judaea  till  Solomon's  time. 
Before  him  we  fiod  no  horfemen  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Ifracl.  David  having  won  a gnat  battle 
againft  Hadadezer  king  of  Shobah  (z  6am.  viii.  4,  $.)> 
took  1 700  horfes,  and  lamed  aU  belonging  to  the  cha- 
riots of  war,  referring  only  100  chariots.  The  judges 
and  princes  of  Ifrael  ufed  generally  to  ride  on  mules 
or  aflca.  After  David’s  time,  horfes  were  more  common 


are  called  regulators.  Some  artifts  of  late  have  affected  in  the  country  of  Judah,  &c.  Solomon  is  the  61ft  king 
to  call  fuch  watches  as  were  conftrudttd  for  aftrono-  of  Judah  who  bad  a great  number  of  horfes,  and  he 
mical  and  nautical  obfervations  by  the  name  of  time-  kept  them  rather  for  pomp  than  for  war ; for  wc  do 
pieces,  probably  to  intimate  that  they  poffefs  the  ad-  not  read  that  he  made  any  military  expeditions.  He 
vantages  of  thofe  conftru&ed  with  a pendulum.  bad,  (ays  the  feripture  (1  Kings  iv.  26.)  40,000  Ralls 

Mr  John  Harrifon  fir ll  gave  the  name  of  time-ieeper  of  borft-s  for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  horfemen  dillri- 
to  his  watch,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  received  buted  in  his  fortified  places  (1  Kings  x.  26.)  He  had  his 
from  parliament  the  turn  of  L.  20,000.  See  Longi-  horfes  from  Egypt  (flW.  vcr.  28,  29.)  ; and  there  was 
7 cut-  not  a fet  which  did  not  coft  him  more  than  600  fhe- 


For  the  account  of  the  principles  of  this  machine,  kels,  which  make  of  our  money  about  9c  1.  Mofea 
fee  Time-keeper.  And  for  the  chief  improvement!  bad  forbidden  the  king  of  the  Hebrews  to  keep  a 
that  have  been  made  for  the  more  accurate  meafure  of  great  number  of  horfes  (Deut.  xvii.  16- ),  left  at  any 
time,  fee  Pallets,  Pendulum,  and  Scapemeht.  time  he  ftiould  be  inclined  to  carry  the  people  back 
HOROSCOPE,  in  aftrology,  the  degree  01  point  into  Egypt, 
of  the  heavens  rifing  above  the  catlcrn  point  of  the  ho-  We  read  in  the  fccond  book  of  Kings  f xxiit.  17.), 
rizon  at  any  given  time  when  a prediction  is  to  be  that  Jofiah  took  away  the  horfes  which  the  kings  of 
made  of  a Allure  event;  as,  the  fortune  of  a perfon  Judah  his  prcdcccffors  had  confccratcd  to  the  fun.  We 

know 
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Hotfc.  know  the  fun  was  worshipped  over  all  the  eaft,  and 
1 " « * 1,1,1  that  the  horfc,  the  fvifuft  of  lame  beads,  was  coufe- 
c rated  to  this  deity,  who  was  rrpicfcuted  as  riding  in 
a chariot  drawn  by  the  mod  beautiful  and  fwifteft 
horfes  in  the  world,  and  performing  every  day  hia 
journey  from  eall  to  well,  in  order  to  communicate  his 
light  to  mankind.  Xenophon  describes  a folemn  Sa- 
crifice of  horfes,  which  was  made  with  ceremony  to 
the  fun  : they  Were  all  the  6ncft  deeds,  and  were  led 
with  a white  chariot,  crowned,  and  confecratcd  to  the 
fame  god.  We  may  believe  that  the  horfes  which  Jo- 
fiah  removed  out  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  like  Sacrifices.  The  rabbins  inform 
us,  that  thefe  horfes  were  every  morning  put  to  .the 
chariots  dedicated  to  the  fuu,  whereof  there  is  men- 
tion made  in  the  fame  book ; and  that  the  king,  or 
fome  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode  to  mest  the  fun 
in  its  riling,  at  far  as  from  (he  caSUrn  gate  of  the 
temple  to  the  fuburbs  of  jerufalcm.  Olliers  are  of 
opinion,  that  tire  horfes  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
king*  were  of  wood,  done,  or  metal,  erc&cd  in  the 
temple  in  honour  of  the  fun  ; Others,  that  they  were 
horfes  which  none  were  permitted  to  ride  or  fallen  to 
the  yoke,  but  were  free,  *ud  left  to  themSelvcs,  like 
thofe  which  Julius  Czfar  Let  looSe  and  fet  at  liberty  af- 
ter his  paflagc  of  the  Rubicon. 

Horics  were  ufed  both  among  ft  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mani in  war,  but  were  not  originally  very  numerous  j 
for  as  each  horSeman  provided  his  own  horfe,  few 
would  be  able  to  bear  the  expmee.  Horfes  fur  a con- 
siderable time  were  managed  by  the  voice  alone,  or  by 
a fwitcb,  without  bridle,  Saddle,  or  ftirrups.  Their 
baroefs  was  Skins  of  bcafts,  or  Sometimes  cloth.  Both 
horfes  and  men  amongft  the  Greeks  underwent  a Se- 
vere probation  before  their  admiflion  into  the  cavalry. 
—Horfc* races  were  common  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Jtomana,  and  the  place  where  they  ran  or  breathed 
their  courfers  was  called  hippodromus. 

Management  of  a Ifotss  ufioa  and  afitr  a Journey.  See 
that  his  ftioes  be  not  too  ttrait,  or  prefs  his  feet,  but 
be  exaftly  Shaped  ; and  let  him  be  Shod  fome  days  be- 
fore you  begin  a journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
his  feet. 

.V*r/W.’f  Obi'ervc  that  be  is  furniSbed  with  a bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  cairy  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  weary,  which  borfemen  call  nulling  ufe  of  Jmi fifth 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  Should  reft  upon  his  bare 
about  half  a finger's- breadth  from  his  tnShes,  fo  as  not 
to  make  him  frumble  his  lips ; the  curb  Should  reft  in 
the  billow  of  his  heard  a little  above  the  chin  ; and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a piece  of 
buff  or  other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  Caddie  do  not  reft  upoo  hia 
withers,  reins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it 
do  not  prefs  his  back  more  than  another. 

Some  riders  gall  a horfe’s  Sides  below  the  Toddle  with 
their  ftirrup- leathers,  efpecially  if  he  be  lean;  to  bin- 
der it,  you  Should  fix  a leather- ft  rap  between  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  Saddle,  and 
make  the  ftirrup- leather  pafi  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  Shoit  marches,  efpecially 
if  your  borfe  has  not  been  exerciftd  for  a long  time  : 
Suffer  him  to  Stale  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclined  ; 


and  not  only  fo,  hut  invite  him  to  it : but  do  not  ex-  Horie. 
cite  your  mares  to  ftalc,  bccaufe  their  vigour  will  be 
thereby  diminished. 

It  is  adviSahle  to  ride  Very  foftly,  for  a quarter  or 
half  ao  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  tliat  the 
horfc  not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when 
put  into  the  Stable,  you  may  unbridle  him  : but  if 
your  bufinefa  obliges  you  to  put  on  Sharply,  you  muft 
then  (the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked  ■ 11 
a map’s  hand,  that  he  prey  cool  hy  degrees ; other- 
wile,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  fome  place  free  from  wind; 
but  to  cafe  you  hare  not  the  convenicncy  of  a Sheltered 
walk,  liable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole  body  be 
rubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfes  lega 
rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  liable,  thinking  to  fupple  them  -by  that 
means  ; yet  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  that  esn  be 
committed,  and  products  no  other  effects  than  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  thofe  humqurs  that  are  always  ftir- 
red  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  : not  that  the 
rubbing  of  horfes  legs  is  to  be  difallowcd;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
it  done  at  their  firil  arrival,  but  when  they  are  per- 
fectly cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  yqur  horfc  it 
partly  dried,  and  ccafci  to  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bit  wa/hed,  clean  fed,  and  wiped,  and 
lei  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleafurc. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  y«u  hare  not  given  him’ 
watc  1 on  the  road,  give  him  oats  waflied  in  good  mild 
ale. 

The  doft  and  fund  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  loSc  their  appetites : 
in  fuch  cafe,  give  them  bran  well  rooiltened  with  wa- 
ter to  cool  and  refreih  their  mouths  5 or  waSh  their 
mouths  aod  tongues  with  a wet  fpunge,  to  oblige  them 
to  cat. 

The  foregoing  di  reft  ions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding  ; but  if  you  have  rode  txccSIitcly  hard, 
unfaddle  your  hoi  fe,  and  ferape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
furcating- knife,  or  Scraper,  holding  it  with  both 
hands,  and  going  always  with  the  hair;  then  rub  hit 
bead  and  cara  with  a l%ige  hair- cloth,  wipe  him  al fo 
between  the  foie-l*ga  and  hind-legs;  in  the  mean 
while,  his  body  ihouid  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw, 
efpecially  under  his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till 
he  is  thoroughly  dry. 

That  done,  fet  on  the  Saddle  again,  cover  him;  and 
if  you  have  a warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up  and 
down  in  it,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; but  if  not,  let 
fiim  dry  where  he  Hands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately  ; ferape  off 
the  fweat ; let  the  oSUer  take  a little  vinegar  in  hia 
mouth,  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe’a ; then  rub  hia 
head*  between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  and  his  whale 
body,  till  he  is  pretty  dry:  let  him  not  drink  till 
thoroughly  cool  and  has  eaten  a few  oats  ; for  many, 
by  drinking  too  foon,  have  been  fpoilcd.  Set  the 
faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  pan- 
ned. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  an  inn,  a man  Should, 
before  they  arc  mbridled,  Uft  up  their  feet,  to  fee  . 
whether  they  want  any  of  their  Shoca,  or  if  thofe  they 
4 N a have 
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Hurfe.  hate  do  not  reft  upon  their  (ides;  afterwards  he  (hould 
* pick  and  dear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel,  which  may 
be  got  betwixt  their  (hoes  and  (ales. 

If  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river  caufe  their  feet  to  be  (lopped  with  cow- 
dung,  which  will  cafe  the  pain  therein  \ and  if  it  be  in 
the  evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to  keep  them  foft  and  in  good  condition  : but 
if  your  horfc  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requifite  to 
anoint  the  fore-feet,  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofs, 
with  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  greafe,  before  you  water 
him  in  the  morning,  and  in  dry  weather  they  (hould  be 
alfo  greafed  at  noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  in  Head  of  eat- 
ing, lay  them  (elves  down  to  reft,  by  rcafon  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a man  is  apt 
to  think  them  lick  : but  if  he  looks  to  their  eye#,  he 
will  fee  they  arc  lively  and  good;  and  if  he  offer*  them 
meat  as  they  arc  lying*  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly  ; 
yet  if  he  handles  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extreme- 
ly hot,  which  difeovers  their  fuffering  in  that  part. 
You  mufl  therefore  fee  if  their  (hoes  do  not  reft  upon 
their  foies,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known  without  unfhoeing  them;  but  if  you  takeoff 
their  (hoes,  then  look  to  the  infide  of  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  reft  upon  the 
foies  are  more  fmooth  and  fhiniug  than  the  others : 
in  this  cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts, 
and  fix  on  their  (hoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 
flopping  the  folea  with  braiding  hot  black  pitch  or 
tar. 

After  a long  day’s  journey,  at  night  feel  your 
horfe’s  back,  if  he  be  pinched,  galled,  or  fwellcd  (if 
you  do  not  immediately  difeover  it,  perhaps  you  may 
after  fupper),  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it 
with  good  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the 
galls  arc  between  the  legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy  ; but 
if  the  oilier  rubs  him  well  between  the  legs,  he  will  fel- 
dom  be  galled  in  that  part. 

In  order  to  prefer ve  horfe*  after  travel,  take  thefc 
few  ufeful  inilruelions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel-nails  of  the 
fore-feet;  and,  if  it  be  a large  (hoe,  then  four:  two 
or  three  days  after,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  neck, 
and  feed  him  for  to  or  12  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oats  ; but  keep  him  well  lit- 
tered. 

The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails,  is 
hecaufc  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwell,  and  if  they  are  not 
thus  cafed,  the  (hoes  would  prefs  and  ftrailen  them 
too  much  : it  is  alfo ,advi fable  to  (lop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a while  ; but  do  not  take  the  (hoes  off,  nor 
pare  the  f«.et,  bccaufc  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
that  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferring your  horfe's  legs.  Take  the  dung  of  a cow 
or  ox  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of 
the  confidence  of  thick  troih ; and  having  added  a 
handful  of  fm  *11  fait,  rub  his  fore-legs  from  the  knees, 
and  the  hind-legs  from  the  gambrels,  chafing  them 
well  with  and  again (l  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may 
fink  in  and  (lick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfc  till  morn- 
ing, not  wetting  his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that 
evening  in  a pall : next  morning  lead  him  to  the  ri- 


ver, or  wafh  his  leg*  in  well-water,  which  is  very  good,  Hwfe. 
and  will  keep  them  from  fwclling.  v 

Thofe  perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  horfes  feet, 
make  a hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiftened 
cow  dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  fore  feet  during  the 
fpace  of  a month,  do  very  ill;  bccaufe,  though  the 
continual  moifture  that  iffues  from  the  dung  occa lions 
the  growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  (brinks  it  fo 
exceffively  when  out  of  that  place,  that  it  fplits  and 
breaks  like  glafs,  and  the  foot  immediately  ftraitens. 

For  it  is  certain,  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  many  people)  fpoili  a horfe’s  hoof  : it  docs  in- 
deed reoiften  the  (ole;  but  it  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is 
of  a different  nature  from  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re- 
cover a horfe’s  feet,  inilcad  of  cow-dung,  fill  a hole 
with  blue  wet  clay,  and  make  him  keep  his  forc-fcet 
in  it  for  a month. 

Mod  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  journeys,  have  their  flanks  altered  without 
being  purfy,  efpectally  vigorous  horfea  that  have  work- 
ed too  violently. 

There  is  no  better  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning  half  a pound  of  ho- 
ney very  well  mingled  with  fealded  bran  ; and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  continuing  this  courfe  fill  your  horfes  are  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it ; but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
fealded  bran  for  a confidcrable  time  ; and  to  c$ol  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  glitters. 

In  cafe  the  horfc  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  fomc  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  propor- 
tion of  oats;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinary  beneficial, 
if  he  he  not  purfy. 

If  it  be  a mare,  put  her  to  a horfc;  and  if  (he  never 
had  a foal  before,  it  will  enlarge  her  belly. 

Sometimes  cxcefiivc  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  them  fubje£t  to  the 
farcy.  You  (hould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving 
them  too  great  a quantity  at  a time,  and  take  a little 
blood  from  them  now  and  then. 

When  a horfe  begins  to  drink  water  heartily,  it  is  a 
certain  fign  that  he  will  recover  in  a (hort  time.  As  to 
the  method  of  giving  him  water  during  a journey,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  rules  : 

All  the  while  you  are  upon  a journey,  let  your  horfe 
drink  of  the  firft  good  water  you  come  to,  after  (even 
o’clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in  fummer-time,  and 
after  ninr  or  ten  in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  wateT  which  is  neither  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  llinking. 

This  is  to  he  done,  uutefs  you  would  have  him  gallop 
a long  time  after  drinking  ; for  if  fo,  you  mud  forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  of  England  to  run  and 
gallop  horfe*  after  drinking,  which  we  call  watering- 
(o*rfrt,'\o  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind;  yet,  fay* 

M.  de  S dleyfel,  it  is  the  moft  pernicious  practice  that 
can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many  arc  ren- 
dered purfy. 

While  a horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
fix  times,  making  him  move  a little  between  every 

draught  ; 
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draught’;  and  notwhhfUnding  he  be  warm,  and  fwcat  and  in  a fuitable  place,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 

very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and  mares  and  itallions  intended  to  be  ufed.  This  fpot 
you  have  Hill  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  bet-  mull  be  divided  into  fevcral  parts,  inclofed  with  rails 
ter  after  drinking  a little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none  or  ditches  well  fenced ; in  the  part  where  the  pa  flu  re 
at  aU  : it  is  true,  indeed,  thit  if  the  horfc  is  very  is  the  richefi,  the  marcs  in  fold,  and  thofc  with  colts 
warm,  you  Ihould,  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble  by  their  Tides,  are  to  be  kept.  Thofe  which  are  not 
your  pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a gentle  trot,  to  warm  impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  covered,  arc  to  be 
the  water  in  his  belly.  feparated,  and  kept  with  the  fillies  in  another  clofc, 

You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  du-  where  the  pafture  is  lefs  rich,  that  they  may  not  grow 
ring  the  whole  time  of  your  journey;  becaufc,  if  when  too  fat,  which  would  obdrutl  the  progrefs  of  genera- 
you  happen  to  bait  he  be  hot  or  fweaty,  you  mud  tion.  La'.lly,  the  young  done  colts  or  geldings,  are 
not  let  him  drink  for  a long  time,  as  it  would  en-  to  be  kept  in  the  dried  part  of  the  fields,  and  where 
danger  his  life  ; and  when  nis  bridle  is  taken  of,  his  the  ground  is  mod  unequal  ; that  by  running  over  the 
excelfivc  third  will  binder  him  from  rating,  fo  that  he  uneven  furface,  they  may  acquire  a freedom  iu  the  mo- 
will  not  offer  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two,  tion  of  their  legs  and  fhouldcis.  This  clofc,  where  the 
which  perhaps  jrour  occasions  will  not  allow  you  for  done  colts  are  kept,  mud  be  very  carefully  feparated 
a baiting  time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  from  the  others,  led  the  young  horfc*  break  their 

him  unfit  for  travel.  bounds,  and  enervate  themfrlvcs  with  the  mares.  If 


If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your  the  traft  be  fo  large  as  to  allow  of  dividing  each  of 
inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but  thefe  elofesinto  two  parts,  for  putting  oxen  and  hotfes 
not  up  to  his  belly:  this  will  only  cleanfc  his  legs;  into  them  alternately,  the  palture  will  lad  much  lon- 
but  the  eoldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  hu-  ger  than  if  continually  eaten  by  hotfes;  the  ox  impro- 
moors,  and  prevent  them  from  dcfcendi.ng.  ving  the  fertility,  whereas  the  horfc  Icfi'cns  it.  In  each 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have  of  theie  clofc s Ihould  be  a pond  ; danding  water  being 

not  had  the  conveuiency  of  watering  him  upon  the  better  than  running,  which  often  gripes  them  : and  if 
road,  he  will,  when  unbridled,  cat  but  very  little  ; there  are  any  trees  in  the  ground,  they  Ihould  be  left 
therefore  he  Ihould  have  his  oats  given  him  wafhed  in  danding.  their  (hade  being  very  agreeable  to  the  horfes 
ale  or  beer,  or  only  fomc  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed  in  great  heats;  but  all  Hems  or  dumps  Ihould  be  grub- 
him  again  after  hr  has  drank.  bed  up,  and  all  holes  levelled,  to  prevent  accidents.  In 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  arc  often  fpoiled  thefe  padures  your  buries  Ihould  feed  during  the  fum* 
by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water;  becaufc  they  our  ; hut  in  the  winter  the  mares  fliould  be  kept  in 
fay  the  water  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  loon,  and  out  the  liable  and  fed  with  hay.  The  colts  alfo  mult  be 
cf  the  flomach  undigested.  But  M.  de  Solleyfel  af-  houfed,  and  never  fuffered  to  feed  abroad  in  winter, 
firms,  that  though  it  be  the  common  cuflom  not  to  do  except  in  very  fine  weather.  Stallions  that  Hand  in  the 
it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both  liable  Ihould  be  fed  mure  with  draw  than  hay  ; atid 
before  and  after,  efp* dally  if  the  horfc  be  warm,  and  moderately  excrcifcd  till  covering  time, 'which  gcnc- 
has  been  hard  rode;  for  they  will  be  a great  deal  the  rally  lads  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
better  for  it,  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  fick.  June.  But  during  this  fcalon  they  Ihould  have  no 

Breeding  of  Homs.  When  the  ftallion  is  chofcn,  other  excrcifc,  and  be  plentifully  fed,  but  with  the  fame 

and  all  the  mares  intended  for  him  are  collected  toge-  food  as  ufual.  Before  the  llallion  is  brought  to  the 
ther,  theie  mud  be  another  ftonc-horfc,  to  difeover  mare,  he  Ihould  be  drtfled,  as  that  will  greatly  in- 
which  of  the  mares  are  in  heat ; and,  at  the  lame  time,  creafc  his  ardour.  The  mare  mull  alfo  be  curried,  and 
contribute  to  inflame  them.  All  the  mares  are  to  be  have  no  Ihoes  on  her  hind  feet,  fomc  of  them  being 
brought  fuccdfively  to  this  done- horfe  ; which  Ihould  ticklilh,  and  will  kick  the  llallion.  A perlbn  holds 
alfo  be  inflamed,  and  fuffered  frequently  to  neigh.  As  the  marc  by  the  halter,  and  two  others  lean  the  llallion 
he  is  for  leaping  every  one,  fuch  as  are  not  in  heat  keep  by  long  reins  ; when  he  is  in  a proper  (ituation,  ano- 
him  off,  whilll  thofe  which  are  fo  fuffer  him  to  ap*  ther  alii  d ant  carefully  directs  the  yard,  pulling  afide 
proach  them.  But  inflead  of  being  allowed  to  fatisfy  the  mare’s  tail,  as  a (ingle  hair  might  hurt  him  dan- 
his  iinpulfe,  he  mull  be  led  away,  and  the  real  llallion  geroufly.  It  fometimes  happen*  that  the  llallioii  does 
fubilitutcd  in  his  rtcad.  This  trial  is  neccffary  for  af-  not  complete  the  work  of  generation,  coming  from  the 
ceTtaining  the  true  time  of  the  marc’s  heat,  cfpecially  mare  without  making  any  injection:  it  ihould  there- 
of thofe  which  have  not  yet  had  a colt ; fur  with  re-  fore  be  attentively  obferved,  whether,  in  the  lad  mo- 
gard  to  fuch  as  have  recently  foaltd,  the  heat  uluallv  rnents  of  the  copulation,  the  dock  of  the  dallions  tail 
begins  nine  days  after  their  delivery;  and  on  that  very  has  a vibrating  motion  ; for  fuch  a motion  always  to- 
day they  maybe  led  to  the  Aallion  to  be  covered  ; and  companies  the  cmiflion  of  the  feminai  lymph.  If  he 
nine  days  after,  by  the  experiment  above  mentioned,  has  pc i form .-d  the  aCt,  he  mud  on  no  conlidcration  be 
it  may  be  known  whether  they  are  Hill  in  heat.  If  fuffered  to  repeat  it  ; but  be  lrad  away  directly  to  the 
they  arc,  they  mud  be  covered  a fecund  time  ; and  Rablc,  and  there  kept  two  da)  s.  For,  however  able  a 
thus  fuccdfively  every  ninth  day  while  their  heat  con-  good  itallion  may  be  of  covering  every  day  daring  the 
tinuev : fur  when  they  are  impregnated,  their  heat  three  munths,  it  is  much  better  to  let  him  be  led  to  a 
abates,  and  in  a few  days  ccafes  entirely.  marc  only  every  other  day:  his  produce  will  be  greater. 

But  that  every  thing  may  be  done  cafily  and  con-  and  he  himfclf  lefs  exhautted-  During  the  ii.  it  feven 
venirntly,  and  at  the  lame  time  with  fucccfs  and  days,  let  four  different  marcs  be  fuccdfively  brought  to 
advantage,  great  attention,  cxpcnce,  and  precaution  him  ; and  the  ninth  day  let  the  iird  be  again  brought, 
arercquifitc.  The  dud  mud  be  fixed  in  a good  foil,  and  fo  fueccfli.cly  while  they  continue  in  heat : but  as 
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foon  as  the  heat  of  any  one  is  over,  1 frefli  mare  is  to 
be  put  in  her  placet  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 
day.  ; and  as  kveral  retain  even  at  the  firft,  fecund,  or 
thiid  time,  it  i.  computed  that  a Aallion,  by  fitch  mi> 
nagement,  may,  during  the  three  month;,  cover  15  or 
18  marc.,  and  beget  10  or  ta  cults.  Thcfe  animal, 
have  a very  large  quantity  of  the  fcnunal  lymph  ; fo 
that  a coufuitnible  portion  of  it  is  (hed  during  die 
eraifTion.  In  the  marca  likrwifc  is  an  emiffion,  or  ra- 
ther diAtUatiun  of  the  ietninal  lymph,  during  the  whole 
time  they  are  horHag;  cjc&iog  a vifeid  whitifll  lymph, 
called  the  AtaUf  which  ceafe  on  conception.  Thi. 
ichor  the  Greek,  called  hifpcma*tt ; and  pretended 
that  philtre,  might  be  made  of  it,  one  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  which  was,  to  render  a horfe  frantic  with  lull. 
Thi.  hippomams  it  very  different  from  that  found  in 
the  fccundine.  of  the  foal,  which  M.  Daiibeuton  full 
difeovrred,  and  ha.  fo  accurately  dcfcribcd  its  nature, 
origin,  and  fituation.  The  ejection  of  this  liquor  ia 
the  molt  certain  lign  of  the  rnarcVhcat;  but  it  is  alfa 
known  by  the  inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva, 
by  her  frequent  neighing.,  and  attempt,  to  get  to  die 
iiorfea.  After  being  covered,  nothing  more  ia  requi- 
site than  to  lead  her  away  to  the  held.  The  Aril  foal 
of  a mare  i.  never  fo  ftrongly  formed  as 'the  liucceed- 
ing ; fo  that  care  fhould  be  taken  to  procure  fur  her, 
the  hrft  time,  a larger  Aallion,  that  the  defeat  of  the 
growth  may  be  compenfated  by  the  largcncf.  of  the 
liae.  Particular  regard  (hould  alfo  be  had  to  the  dif- 
ference or  oongruity  of  the  fafhion  of  the  (Ullion  and 
the  mare,  in  order  to  correct  the  fauh.  of  the  one  by 
the  perfc&icns  of  the  other  ; cfprcially  never  to  make 
any  difproportionale  copulation.,  as  of  a fmall  hoife 
with  a large  mare,  or  a large  horfe  with  a fmall 
marc  ; as  the  produce  of  fuch  copulation  would  be 
fmall,  or  badly  proportioned.  It  is  by  gradation,  that 
vre  mull  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty  : for 
iuilancc,  to  give  to  a mare  a little  too  clumfy,  a well- 
made  horfe  and  finely  fliaped;  to  a fmall  mare,  a horfe 
a little  higher ; to  a mart  which  i«  faulty  in  her  fore- 
hand, a horfe  with  an  elegant  head  and  noble  chcA, 
icc- 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  horfe.  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  fwift,  and  vigorous  foals, 
with  mufcuLr  lega  and  a bard  hoof;  while  the  fame 
bred  in  enarfhe.  and  moift  pa  A u res  have  produced 
rfoals  with  a large  heavy  head,  a thick  carcafe,  clumfy 
leg*.  bad  hoofs,  and  broad  feet.  Theft  difference,  pro- 
ceed from  the  air  and  food,  which  is  eafily  underAood ; 
but  what  i.  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  Hill 
more  cfTcntial  than  what  we  have  hitherto  obftrved,  i», 
to  be  continually  eroding  the  breed  to  prevent  a dege- 
neracy. 

In  coupling  of  horfe.,  the  colour  and  fixe  (hould  be 
fuited  to  each  other,  the  fhape  controlled,  and  the  breed 
eroded  by  an  oppofltion  of  climate. : but  horfe.  and 
marea  foaled  in  the  fame  And  (hould  never  he  joined. 
Thcfe  are  effential article.;  but  there  are  other,  which 
fhould  by  no  mean,  be  ncglc&ed  : as  that  no  Ihort- 
docked  mares  be  fufieted  in  a ftud,  bccaufe  from  their 
being  unable  to  keep  off  the  flic,  they  are  much  more 
tormented  by  them  than  other,  whichhave  a longfwccp- 
jng  tail;  and  their  continual  agitations  from  the  (tings 
of  thefe  iuitda,  occasions  a diminution  in  the  quantity 


of  their  milk,  and  has  a great  influence  on  the  eonftitu- 
tioa  and  fixe  of  the  oolt,  which  will  be  vigorou.  in  pro- 
portion  as  its  dam  is  a goodnurfe.  Care  mutt  alfo  be 
taken,  that  the  ltud  mare,  be  fuch  u have  been  always 
brought  up  in  paAure.,  and  never  over  worked.  Marc, 
which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  liable  on 
dry  food,  and  afterward,  turned  to  graft,  do  not  breed 
at  iirft  : fome  time  i.  required  for  aecuftotruag  them  to 
this  new  aliment. 

Though  the  tifual  feafoci  for  the  heat  of  mare,  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  cod  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  foou*  among  a large  num- 
ber that  are  in  heat  before  that  time : but  it  is  ad- 
vi fable  to  let  this  heat  pnfi  over  without  giving  them 
to  the  Aallion,  bccaufe  they  would  fonl  in  winter  ; and 
the  colts,  be  fide  the  inclemency  of  the  fcafon,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  their  uourifhmeut.  Again,  if 
the  mare,  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June, 
they  (hould  not  be  covered  that  fcafon ; bccaufe  the  coh. 
being  foaled  in  furniuer,  have  not  time  for  acquiring 
Arength  fuffiu-cut  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  following 
winter. 

Many,  inAcad  nf  bringing  the  Aallion  to  the  mare, 
turn  him  loufe  into  the  dole,  where  all  the  mare,  are 
brought  together;  and  there  leave  him  to  choofe  fuch 
a.  will  ftand  to  him.  This  i»  a very  advantageous  me- 
thod for  the  mare.  : they  will  always  take  horfe  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other  ; but  the  AaUion,  in  fix 
weeks,  will  do  himfclf  more  damage  than  in  (event! 
year,  by  moderate  exercifc,  conducted  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  the  mare,  are  pregnant,  and  their  hclly  be- 
gin. to  fwclt,  they  mu  A be  feparated  Itocn  thole  that 
are  not,  leA  they  hurt  them.  They  ufually  go  1 1 months 
and  fome  day.  ; and  foal  Handing,  whereas  mod  other 
quadruped,  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  mull  be  affilted;  the  foal  mu  ft  be  placed 
in  a proper  muation  ; and  fome  timet,  if  dead,  drawn 
out  w ith  cord..  The  head  of  the  colt  ufually  prefent. 
itfelf  Iirft,  as  in  all  other  animals:  at  it.  coming  out  of 
the  matrix,  it  break,  the  fccundiue.  or  iutegumeou 
that  inclofe  it,  which  i. accompanied  with  a great  flux 
of  the  lymph  contained  in  them;  and  at  the  fame  time 
one  or  more  folid  lump,  arc  difebarged,  funned  by  the 
fediment  of  the  infpiffated  liquor  of  the  allantoid**. 
Thi.  lump,  which  the  ancient,  called  the  hippomanei  tf 
tie  celt,  i.fn  far  from  being,  as  they  imagined,  a mafa 
of  flefh  adhering  to  the  head  of  the  colt,  that  it  i.  fe- 
parated from  it  by  a membrane  called  amomt.  At 
foon  a.  the  colt  ia  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it,  but  with- 
out touching  the  hippomanes  ; which  point,  out  ano- 
ther error  of  the  ancients,  who  affirmed  that  (he  in- 
ftancly  devours  it. 

The  general  cuftom  is  to  have  a marc  covered  nine 
day.  after  her  foaling,  that  no  lime  may  be  loft ; but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  tht.  means,  both 
her  prefent  and  future  foal  to  nourilh,  her  ability  ia 
divided,  and  (He  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  a.  (he 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefore  be  bettei,  in  order 
to  nave  excellent  horfe.,  to  let  the  man  s be  covered 
only  every  other  year;  they  would  latt  the  longer,  and 
bring  foal,  more  certainly  : for,  in  common  liuds,  it  is 
fo  far  from  being  true  that  all  mart*  which  have  been 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,  that  it  i%  coafideral 
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Horfc.  A fortunate  rircufsftsuncc  if  half  or  at  raoft  two  a moderate  computation  of  70  lb.  each,  will  amount 
v— — thirds  of  them  foaL  to  010  lb.  Nothing  ia  lb  cfitnti.,1  to  the  health  of 

Mare*,  when  pregnant,  will  admit  of  copulation  ; thehr  ferviceaUe  Creatures  as  cleanlinels  ; if  they  are 
but  it  i»  never  attended  with  any  fiipcrfastation.  They  fed  ever  fo  well,  and  not  kept  clean,  they  will  be  fub* 
ufnally  breed  till  they  are  14  or  1 5 years  of  age  ; and  jett  to  numerous  difeafrs. 

the  moil  vigorous  till  they  are  above  18,  Stallions,  The  fervant  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought  to  be 
when  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  20,  Up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  mangers 
and  even  beyond}  but  it  muii  be  obfnvrd,  that  foch  from  all  filth.  The  currying  of  then  ought  to  be  care* 
horfes  a*  are  Coon  ell  made  ftallions,  are  alfo  the  fooneft  fully  performed  every  morning,  but  not  in  the  liable, 
incapable  of  generation  j thus  the  large  horfes,  which  for  the  dud  to  fall  upon  the  other  horfc*,  at  it  it  too 
acquire  ftrength  fawner  than  the  ftender,  and  »r*  there*  often  done.  After  the  horfes  arc  dulled,  they  fhould 
fore  often  tifrd  aa  ftallions  as  focn  as  they  are  four  daily  t wifi  a whifp  of  draw  hard  up,  and  wetting  it 
yeara  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  before  they  arc  in  water,  rub  the  legs,  (boulders  and  body  with  it. 
fixteen.  Many  of  the  difeafet  of  dr  aught- horfes,  which  are  not 

Griding  of  Hontti.  See  Gilding.  owing  to  nallincfs,  are  owing  to  bad  water;  fuch  aa 

Hearing  of  ffotSss.  See  Colt.  are  two  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too  cold,  being  all  im* 

J)rangkt-Honsr%  >0  farming,  a fort  of  coarfe-made  proper.  If  there  be  any  running  ft  ream  in  the  neigh- 
hotfc  deftined  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In  bouthood,  they  Ihould  always  be  led  to  that  to  water 
the  choice  of  thtfe  hmfes  for  what  ia  called  the  Jlovt  tvery  day  in  fummer,  but  in  winter, . well-water  is 
drimght%  they  are  to  be  cbofen  of  an  ordinary  height;  warmilh,  and  is  better  for  them.  If  there  be  a neccf- 
for  otherwife,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  no*  fity  of  giving  them  well-water  in  fummer,  it  mull  be 
equally  with  the  other.  The  draught-horfc  Ihould  be  drawn  up  fame  hours  before  the  time,  and  expofed  to 
large  bodied  and  ftroog  Joined,  and  of  fuch  a difpo-  the  fuu-bcams  in  tubs  or  troughs  j marfh- water  or  that 
fit  ion,  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  too  brill;,  and  ra*  of  lowland  ditches  is  word  of  all.  When  the  labour* 

iher  to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  need*  ing  horfc  kas  drank  his  water,  he  Ihould  have  his  oats 

ful.  Marcs  arc  the  fitted  for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer,  given  him,  and  thefc  Ihould  be  carefully  fifted,  and 
as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work,  the  manger  dulled  firft.  It  i«  a common  pra6tice,  a« 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a yearly  increafe  of  a foon  as  a horfc  is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  dowo 
foal.  They  Ihould  have  a good  bead,  neck,  brcall,  and  his  legs  with  a hard  whifp  of  hay;  but  the  bell  judges 
fhoulders;  for  the  red  of  the  Ihipe,  it  is  not  of  much  of  horfes  absolutely  condemn  this,  and  obferre,  that 
conference.  Only,  for  breeding,  the  mare  fhould  have  this  rubbing  of  the  legs  after  hard  labour  brings  down 
a large  belly  ; for  the  more  room  a foal  has  in  the  dam,  humours  into  them,  and  makes  them  H ifT. 
the  better  proportioned  it  will  be.  Draught -horfes  The  rubbing  itfdf  is  wholcfomc,  but  the  doing  it 

fhould  be  alwiys  kept  to  that  employ.  Some  put  when  the  creature  is  hot  is  the  roiichief  { while  a horfc 
them  to  the  faddlc  on  uccafian,  but  it  dors  them  great  is  in  a fweat  it  is  a great  relief  and  refrefhmcnt  to  him 
harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  fpoils  them  for  labour.  The  to  have  bis  body  rubbed  down,  but  when  lie  is  cold  it 
draught  horfe  ought  to  have  a Urge  broad  head,  be-  the  proper  time  to  rub  his  legs.  The  racks  are  to  be 
caufc  horfes  of  this  fhaped  head  are  kfs  fubjcA  than  well  fupplied  with  hay,  and  the  horfes  fhould  be  left 
others  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  Ihould  be  to  reft  and  eat,  about  two  hours,  and  then  led  to  wi* 

fmall,  ftriight  and  upright;  the  noftrils  large  and  open,  ter  ; after  this  their  oats  fhould  be  given  them,  and 

that  he  may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom.  A horfc  they  fhould  then  go  to  work  again, 
wiib  a full  and  bold  eye  always  promites  well.  On  the  In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over, 
other  haad,  a funk  eye  and  an  elevated  brow  are  bad  the  firft  thing  to  be  dune  i*  to  examine  the  feet,  and 

ligns.  The  horfe  is  eftccmcd  itteft  for  this  purpofc  fee  if  any  thing  in  axmfs  about  the  fhocs,  and  what 

mlfo,  that  has  a Urge  and  round  buttock,  which  nei-  earth  or  gravtl  is  lodged  in  tlic  foot,  between  the  Ihoe 
ther  finks  down  nor  cuts.  He  muil  have  a firm  and  and  the  foie,  is  to  be  picked  out  and  fume  frtfh  tow- 
firong  tail,  and  the  dock  mu(l  be  thick  and  well  furn-  dung  put  in  its  place,  which  will  cool  and  refrefii  tin  put. 
ilhed  with  haiT,  and  placed  neither  very  high  nor  very  A very  material  thing  for  the  preservation  of  all  forts 
low.  The  legs  ihould  be  rather  flat  and  broad  than  of  cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as  draught  horfes,  is 
round  : the  roundnefs  of  the  leg  being  a fault  in  a frtfh  and  clean  litter. 

liorfe  deftined  to  labour  that  will  foon  ruin  him.  As  Hots*  Ciefrmt.  See  jEscului,  and  Hippocasta* 
to  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  fhould  be  flrfhy  and  nim. 

long,  and  the  whole  mufcle  which  (hows  itfclf  on  the  Hots*  Guards.  See  Guard*. 

out  fide  of  the  thigh  fhould  be  large  and  very  thick.  Hontt-Htiruing.  Set  Huntsr. 

No  country  cao  bring  a parallel  to  the  fixe  and  ftrength  //oars  Nrafurt  is  a rod  of  box  to  Hide  out  of  a 

of  our  horfes  deftined  for  the  draught.  In  London  cant,  with  a fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into 

there  arc  inftaoers  of  fingle  liorfe*  that  are  able  to  hands  and  incites  to  mcafurc  the  height  of  horfes. 

draw  on  a plain,  for  a fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three  /fonts  A/uf Jr.  See  Mytulvs. 

tuns,  and  which  can  with  cafe,  and  for  continuance,  Ract  Hons*.  Sec  Racing. 

draw  half  that  weight.  'Hie  pack  horfes  of  Yorkfhire  Hons*-Radi/b.  See  Cochlkaria. 

ufually  carry  a burden  of  4201b.  over  the  highefl  hills  Honst-Sber,  a cover  or  defence  for  the  fule  of 

of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  noil  level  roads:  hut  the  a horfc ’a  foot.  See  Farrilry,  p 167. 

mod  remarkable  proof  of  tkc  ftrength  of  our  Briiiih  /fo*u  fboe  brad,  a difeafe  in  infanta,  wherein  the 

horfes  ia  derived  from  that  of  our  mill  horfes  ; fomc  futures  of  the  flcull  arc  too  open,  or  too  great  a vacui- 

of  which  will  at  one  load  carry  13  mcafares,  which  at  ty  is  left  between  them;  fo  that  the  aperture  {ball  not 
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llorfc.  be  defied  up,  or  the  cranium  in  that  part  not  be  ^ 

— * fo  hard  as  the  reft  for  fame  yean  after.  Thia  open-  • 

nefs  is  found  to  be  increased  upon  the  child's  catching 
cold.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  it  is  repu- 
ted a fign  of  wcaknef*  and  fhort  life.  In  thif»  cafe, 
it  U uiual  to  rub  the  head  now  and  then  with  warm 
rum  or  brandy,  mixed  with  the  whit<*  of  an  egg  and 
palm-oil.  Sometimes  the  diforder  arifes  from  a col- 
Icdion  of  waters  in  the  head  called  an  bydrocepbaltu. 

Stone- Hotss.  See  Stai-lion. 

House  Tail.  See  Equisetum  and  Ephedra. 
Hottt-Vtkb.'  Sec  HizrocRipi*. 

War-  /lot it.  The  proper  rules  for  choofing  a horfe 
for  (ervice  in  war,  are  thefe : he  (hould  he  tall  in  ft*- 
ture,  with  a comely  brad,  and  out  fwelling  forehead. 
Hi*  eye  {hould  be  bright  and  fpirkling.  and  the  white 
part  of  it  cohered  by  thr  eye  brow.  The  tar*  Humid 
be  fmall,  thin,  fhort,  and  pricking  ; or  if  long,  they 
{hould  be  moveable  with  raft,  and  well  carried.  I’he 
reck  fit  uld  be  deep,  and  the  hrraft  large  and  fwelling 
The  ribs  binding,  the  rhine  broad  and  ftraight.  -*nd 
the  buttocks  round  and  full.  The  tail  (hould  he  high 
and  broad,  neither  too  thick  n-  r too  thin  j the  thigh 
Twilling ; the  leg  hroac^md  flat,  and  thr  p -ftern  Ihtirt. 
When  fuch  a horfe  is  chofrn,  he  muft  be  kept  high  du- 
ring the  time  of  his  teaching,  that  he  may  be  full  of 
rigour.  His  food  muft  be  fwe«*t  hay, and  good  clean  oats, 
Ct  two  part*  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or  jvafe, 
well  dried  and  hardened.  The  quantity  (hould  be  half 
a peck  in  the  morning,  and  thr  fame  quantity  at  noon 
and  in  the  evming  Upon  his  refting  day*  he  is  to  be 
dr t fled  between  live  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  water- 
ed at  feven  or  eight.  In  the  evening  he  is  to  lx  drefled 
at  four,  and  watried  about  five,  and  he  muft  always 
have  piovcnde*  given  him  after  watering  j be  muft  be 
littered  about  eight,  and  then  muft  have  food  g» 
*rn  him  fot  all  night.  The  night  before  he  is  ridden 
all  hi*  bay  is  t«>  be  taken  away  about  n nc  o'clock,  and 
he  mull  have  a handful  or  two  of  oats  ahout  four  in 
the  morning  : when  he  has  eaten  thefe,  he  is  to  be 
turned  upon  the  fnafflr,  and  rubbed  very  well  with  dry 
cloths;  then  fade.lt  H,  and  made  fit  for  hi*  rxercife. 
When  hr  ha*  performed  this,  he  is  to  be  brought 
f meat  in  g into  the  liable,  and  rubbed  down  with  dry 
wifp*.  When  this  ha*  bten  done  the  faddlc  i»  to  be 
taken  off,  and  he  is  to  he  rubbed  down  with  dry  cl  lh%  $ 
the  houftng  cloth  is  then  to  be  laid  on;  and  the  laddie 
btmg  again  laid  on.  he  i*  to  be  walked  gently  about 
till  th.  •roughly  rool  After  this,  hr  muft  “and  with- 
out meat  two  or  three  hour*,  then  he  muft  tur  fed  ; and 
in  thr  afternoon  he  is  to  be  rubbed  and  dr* fled  as  be 
fore  and  « at*  rid  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Hot  if  Worm,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fptcic*  of  fly- 
worm  called  alfo  lo/ty  produce  ! of  egg*  d»  pofued  by  a 
two-wing* d flv  uf  the  (hape  and  fixe  of  the  humble 
bee  in  the  inteflines  of  horfe.  S«  e Botts. 

River  HotM*  tn  zoology  See  Hips  *r  tamos. 

Hors*  is  alfo  ufrd  in  the  military  language,  to  ix- 
pref*  the  cavalry  j or  the  body  f foidiers  who  ferve  on 
horftback. 

'1'he  horfe  includes  horfe  guard*,  horfe  grenadiers, 
and  trooper*.  Dragoons  are  alfo  frequently  compre- 
hended under  thb  name,  though  they  fight  on  foot  : 
•f  thefe  there  arc  now  18  regiment*  ; btfides  three  rc- 

^157* 


.iments  of  dragoon  guards  raifed  in  1685.  See  Gra-  Horfe, 
NADtr.a,  Dragoons,  and  Guards. 

Mafier  of  the  Ho*it.  See  Master. 

Light- Hoes  t,  are  regiments  of  cavalry,  mounted  on 
light  fwift  horfe*,  whofc  men  are  fmall  aud  lightlv  ac- 
coutred. They  were  firft  raifed  in  17:7  The  dt no- 
mination arofe  hence,  that  anciently  they  werr  l.ghtly 
armed,  in  companfoo  of  the  royal  guards,  which  were 
armed  at  all  point*  1 

Hungarian  Hoeim.  See  Hussar*. 

Ho*st  is  alio  a term  ufed  in  various  art*  and  manu- 
factories, for  fomething  that  help*  to  fufta>n  their 
work  from  the  ground,  for  the  more  commodioua 
working  at  it. 

Thr  horfe  ufed  bv  tanner*  and  (k inner*,  alf » called 
the  lejt  is  a piece  of  wood  cut  hoMow  and  round ifli, 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  placed  aflopc  ; upon  which 
they  pate  theit  (kins  to  gtt  off  the  dirt,  hair,  fl:fh.  See, 

Horse.  is  alfo  ufed  in  carpentry,  for  a piece  uf  w»»nd 
jointed  acrofs  two  other  perpendicular  «»nc*  to  foftain 
thr  boards,  plank*.  Sec  which  make  bridge*  over  fmall 
rivet*  ; and  on  divers  other  nccaliim*. 

Horse,  in  fca  language  is  the  n >mr  of  a rope  reach- 
ing from  the  middle  of  a var*i  to  its  extremity,  or  what 
i*  called  the  yard  arm . and  depending  about  »wo  or 
thrte  feet  tinder  the  yard,  for  the  failon  to  tread  upon 
whilft  thty  are  looling  rtefing,  or  furling  thr  fail*,  rig- 
ging out  the  if  udding  fail  boonu,  See  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  horfe  rmxe  parallel  to  the  yard,  it  i* 
ufually  fufpcndrd  to  it  ^t  pioper  diftanee*  hy  certain 
rope*  called  llirrtips,  which  hang  about  two  feet  under 
the  yaul,  having  an  eye  in  their  lower  ends  through 
which  the  horfe  pafles 

Ho'S*  •*  alfo  a thick  r«>pe,  extended  in  a-perpendi- 
cular  dire^lion  near  the  fore  or  after  fide  of  a mill,  for 
the  putp'ife  of  holding  01  rxtendin  , fome  fail  upon  it. 

When  it  i«  xed  before  a njafl.  it  is  calculated  f r the 
ufe  of  a fail  called  the  fquare  fail . whofe  yard  being  at- 
tached to  the  horfe,  bv  mean*  of  a traveller  or  bull** 
rye,  which  flid*i  tip  and  down  nccafi->nally.  «*  retained 
in  a ftc.r’y  potiti  n j ether  when  the  fail  is  frt,  or 
whilft  it  is  Intirting  nr  lowering.  When  the  horfe  is 
placed  abaft  or  behind  a mall,  it  i*  in’ended  for  ihe 
try- fail  of  a fnow,  and  is  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed 
in  this  pofitino,  except  in  thofe  floopcof  war  which oc- 
cafionalb  affttmc  the  form  uf  fnows,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  rtumy. 

Horse  i*  alfi>  a cant  name  introduced  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  lo  teries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a 
ticket  or  number  for  one  or  more  *'ays  upon  condi- 
tion, if  it  be  drawn  a prize  within  the  time  covenanted 
for,  of  returning  to  the  feller  an  undrawn  ticket.—  I’o 
determine  the  vilue  « f a horfe  ; multiply  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  in  the  lot'ety  bv  the  time  the  horfe  is  hi- 
red for;  and  ft«‘tn  thr  product  fub'nft  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  prize*  bv  the  value  of  an  undrawn  tic- 
ket into  the  time  of  he  horfe:  thr  remainder  bring 
divided  by  the  number  of  ticket*  into  the  whole  time  of 
drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the  horfe.  See 
Lottery. 

I/oese  Bread.  See  Bread. 

Ho*s*  Dung,  in  ga»drning,  is  of  great  ufe  in  ma- 
king hot  tud*Hfor  t!  e raffing  all  fort*  of  eatly  cr  p*  j 
a*  fallading,  cucumbers,  melons,  afparagus.  Sec.  for 
l which 
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"Haris.  which  ptirpofesno  other  kinds of  dung  will  do  Cowell. 

■"N  Horfe  dung  ferment#  theftrongeft  ; and  if  mixid  with 
litter  and  fca-coal  afhes  in  a due  proportion,  will  con- 
tinue its  he  at  much  longer  than  any  other  fort  of  dung 
whatsoever:  and  afterward,  when  rotted  become#  an 
•excellent  manure  for  moil  forts  of  land  ; more  tfpe- 
cially  for  fuch  as  are  of  a cold  nature.  Forfliff  clayey 
land  hoife  dung  mixed  with  fca-coal  a0.es,  and  the 
cleaning  of  flrects,  will  caufc  the  pa  ts  to  feparate 
much  (boner  than  any  other  comport : fo  that  where 
it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  it  is  always  to  be  recom- 
mended for  fuch  lands.  See  -Dunc. 

H O R S E M 


Animated  Hoitt-Hairs^  a terra  ufed  to  exp  refs  a fort  Horfe. 
of  long  and  (lender  water  worm,  of  a blackidi  col6ur,  » i 
and  fo  much  refembling  a horfe -hair,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  be  the  hair  fallen  from 
• horfe’s  mane  into  the  water  as  he  drinks,  and  there 
animated  by  fomc  ftrange  power.  Dr  Lifter  has  at 
large  confuted  this  abfurd  opinion  in  the  Philofophi* 
cal  Tran  taift ions. 

Hoiit-IIair  Worms.  See  AMrnisBJExA. 

Hoist  J/asir.g  Hujkmdry.  Sec  Agriculture, 
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Or,  The  Art  of  Riding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing,  Horses. 


I.  1 he  Method  of  preparing  Horfet  to  te 
^ mounted. 

THOUGH  all  horfes  are  generally  bought  at  an 
age  when  they  have  already  bten  backed,  they 
fhcmld  be  begun  and  prepared  for  the  rider  with  the 
fan  e care,  gcmhnef*,  and  caution,  as  if  they  had  ne- 
ver been  handhd  or  backed,  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, which  might  clfe  aiifefrorn  fkittifhncT*  or  other 
,caufch  : and  as  it  is  proper  that  they  (hould  be  taught 
the  figure  of  the  ground  they  are  to  go  upon  wh«  n 
they  are  at  ft*  ft  mounted,  they  (hould  be  pnvioufly 
trotted  in  a longe  on  circles,  without  any  one  upon 
th»m. 

&«rt  •/  ^ The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows:  Put  an  eafy 
' coveffon  upon  the  horfe’s  nofc,  and  make  him  go  for- 
w * (is  round  you,  Banding  quiet  and  holding  the 
lotigt ; and  let  another  man,  if  you  find  it  neccflary, 
follow  him  with  a whip.  All  this  mutt  be  done  very 
grn'ly,  and  but  a little  at  a time:  for  more  horfes  are 
fpoiled  by  overmuch  work,  than  by  any  othrr  treat- 
ment whatever;  and  that  by  very  contrary  ifFe&s; 
for  fomcimrs  it  diivcs  them  into  vice,  madnef#,  and 
dcfpair  and  often  ft  u pi  tics  and  totally  difpirits  them. 

The  full  obedience  reqili  ed  in  a horfe  is  going  for- 
ward* ; till  he  perform  this  duty  freely,  never  even 
think  of  making  h»m  rein  back,  which  would  inevi- 
tably make  him  reftivc  : a*  focn  as  he  goes  forwards 
readily,  ftop  and  carefs  him.  You  inuil  r«m*mbrr  in 
this,  and  likcwifc  in  every  other  exercife.  to  ufe  him 
to  go  equally  wrl!  to  the  right  an-1  lc»t ; and  wh>  n he 
obeyn,  carefs  him  and  difmifs  him  imnicdiattly.  If  a 
horfe  that  is  very  young  take'*  fright  and  itands  Bill, 
lead  on  another  hor’e  before  (urn,  which  pmbtbly  will 
induce  him  inttantl)  to  follow.  Put  a In-iftle  in  his 
mouth  ; and  when  he  goes  freely,  faddle  him*  girting 
him  st  fi< ft  very  loofr.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
held,  bt  long  an  loofc ; but  not  fo  much  fo  as  to 
endnng-r  tire  horfi*a entangling  his  legs  in  it  St  mutt 
bt  o;  fervtcl,tUat  (mall  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
conftratiu  tht  horl'e  too  much,  and  put  him  upon  de- 
fending himfe If  No  bind  * ull  bt  required  at  fir ‘I : 

fievtr  CtifTv r him  to  gallop  tall/;  but  whenever  he  at 
tempts  i , ftop  him  w.thout  delay,  arid  thin  fit  him 
off  afrefh.  If  he  gallops  id  his  own  accord,  and  true, 
pirmit  him  to  continue  it)  but  if  he  does  it  not  voluu- 
VoL.VlU.  Part  II. 


tardy,  do  not  demand  it  of  him  at  firft.  Should  he  ^ plscinfc 
fly  and  jump,  (hake  the  coul  gently  upon  his  nofc  ,t>tc  Ri  rr* 
without  jerking  it,  and  he  will  fall  into  his  trot  again.  “ * • 

If  he  ftands  dill,  plunges,  or  rears,  let  the  man  who 
h%»ld*  the  whip  make  a noife  with  it;  but  never  touch 
him  till  it  be  abfolute’y  neceftary  to  make  him  go  on. 

When  you  change  hands,  ftop  and  caref*  him,  and  en- 
tice him  by  fair  mranB  to  come  up  to  you  : for  by  pre» 
fenting  yomfelf,  as  fame  do,  on  a hidden  before  hor- 
fes, and  frightening  them  to  the  other  ft  :e,  you  run 
a great  r»fk  of  j iving  them  a ftiymfs  If  hr  keep*  his 
head  too  low,  (hake  the  eav*eflbn  to  make  him  raifc  it ; 
and  in  whatever  the  boifc  does,  whether  he  walks, 
trots,  or  gallops,  let  it  be  a conftant  rule,  that  the 
motion  be  determined  and  really  fuch  as  is  intended, 
without  the  lead  ftmfBing,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre* 
guhr  gait. 

Sbct.  II  The  Method  of  placing  the  Rider  and 

rendering  him  firm  on  fforfcb.ick,  with  fome  oc- 

cafional  ! n ft  r unions  for  Riders  and  the  Horfes. 

It  is  necefTiry  that  the  greateft  attention,  and  the 
fame  genth  nefs  that  ia  ufed  in  (etching  the  hor  es, 
b oKfrrvcd  likt-wifc  in  teacM  ig  the  rider,  efprcially 
at  the  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  muft  be 
praftifed  to  create  and  prekrVc,  both  in  man  and 
horfe,  all  portable  feeling  and  fcnlibiluy  : contra'-y  to 
tlieufage  of  moft  riding-maften.  who  feeminduftriimfly 
t<»  hbourat  abolifhing  thefe  principles  hothrin  the  one 
and  the  other.  As  fo  many  cfllotial  points  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a man  is  at  fifft  placed  on 
horfehack,  it  ought  to  he  confidered  and  attended  to 
with  thr  drifted  care  and  exactnefs. 

The  abfurdity  of  putting  a man,  who  perhaps  has 
never  before  been  up<*n  a horfe,  on  a rough  trotting 
horfe,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  (lick  with  all  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  legs,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men- 
tionin'.-. This  rough  work,  all  at  once,  is  plainly  as 
detrimental  at  fit  ft,  as  it  is  excellent  afterwards  in  pro-  . 
per  time  No  man  can  be  cither  well  or  firmly  featrd 
on  horfehack,  unlefs  he  be  mailer  of  the  balance  of 
hi#  body,  quite  unconftrained  with  a full  poftclTion 
ofhimfilf,  and  at  his  eafe  ; none  of  which  requ-fitrs 
can  he  enjoy,  it  his  at'entiun  be  ,>thtrU-ifc  engaged; 
as  it  mud  wholly  be  in  a raw,  unfupplcd,  and  un- 
4 O pro* 
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Of  placing  prepared  lad,  who  is  put  at  once  upon  a rough  horfe  ; 

ttoc  ktd>.r.  -a  ^ a diftrcfjful  he  is  forced  to  Weep  himfclf 

^ w on  at  any  rate*  by  holding  to  the  bridle  (at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  fenfibility  both  of  big  own  hand  and  the 
horfle’s  mouth),  and  by  clinging  with  his  legs,  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the  certain  depravation  of  a 
right  feeling  in  the  horfe. 

The  firft  time  a roan  is  put  on  horfcback,  it  ought 
to  be  upon  a vety  gentle  one.  He  never  fhould  be 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  eafy  in  the  walk  ; nor 
gallop,  till  he  is  able  to  trot  properly.  The  fame  rauft 
be  obferved  in  regard  to  horfes ; they  (hould  never  be 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedieht,  and  their  mouths 
are  well  formed  on  a walk,  nor  be  made  to  gai,  _p, 
till  the  fame  be  tffr&cd  on  a trot.  When  he  is  ar- 
rived at  fuch  a degree  of  firmntfi  in  his  feat,  the  more 
he  trots,  and  the  more  he  rides  rough  horfea,  the  bet- 
ter. This  is  not  only  the  btft  method,  but  alfo  the 
eaficfl  and  the  (horteft:  by  it  a man  is  foon  made  fuffi- 
ciently  an  horfennan  for  a foldier  : but  by  the  other 
dctcflablc  methods  that  are  commonly  ufrd,  a man, 
inftead  of  improving,  contract  all  forts  of  bad  habits, 
and  rides  worfe  and  worfc  every  day  ; the  horfe  too 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  unfit  for  ufe.  In  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  manner  propefed,  a man  it 
rendered  firm  and  cafy  upon  the  horfe,  both  his  own 
and  the  horfe’s  fenfibility  is  preferved,  and  each  in  a 
fituatiun  fit  to  receive  and  pra&ifc  all  lefTons  effec- 
tually. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  arc  ufed  of  pla- 
cing people  on  horfeback,  few  are  directed  by  reafon. 
Before  you  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 
(that  is,  when  the  horfe  has  a bit  in  his  mouth,  which 
at  firil  he  (hould  not;  but  only  a fnaffle,  till  the  rider 
is  firm  in  his  feat,  and  the  horfe  alfo  fomewhat  taught): 
likewife  to  know  if  the  nofeband  be  properly  tight ; 
the  throat-band  loofifh;  and  tKt  mouth  piece  neither 
too  high  nor  loo  low  in  the  horfe**  mouth,  hut  right- 
ly put  fo  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  fkin  nor  to  hang  lax  ; 
the  gilts  drawn  moderately,  hut  not  too  tight  ; and 
the  crupper  and  the  breaft-plate  propoly  adj lifted. 
A very  good  and  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a bit  at 
fir  ft,  and  faceted  with  it  full  as  well  as  by  beginning 
with  a fnaffle  alone;  only  colts,  indeed,  it  in  better,  in 
all  fchools  whatfoever,  to  avoid  any  prdfure  on  the 
bars  juft  at  fiift,  which  a curb,  though  ever  fo  deli- 
catcly  ufed,  mull  ia  fame  degree  aeration.  When 
the  bridle,  kc.  have  been  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  horfe  gently  near  the  (boulder ; then 
tak.it  g the  reins  and  an  handful  of  the  mane  in  his  left 
band,  let  him  put  his  foot  foftly  in  the  left  ftirrup,  hy 
pulling  it  towards  him,  left  he  touch  the  horfe  with 
his  tee;  then  raifing  himfelf  up,  let  him  reft  a moment 
on  it  with  hi»  body  uptight,  but  not  ftiff;  and  after 
that,  p3(fing  his  right  leg  clear  over  the  faddle  without 
rubbing  acainft  any  thing,  let  him  feat  himfclf  gently 
down.  He  mull  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
„ ikort,  for  fear  of  making  the  horfe  rear,  run,  or  fall 
back,  or  threw  up  his  head;  but  let  him  hold  them  of 
an  equal  length,  neither  tight  nor  (lack,  and  with  the 
little  finger  betwixt  them.  It  is  fit  that  hotfes  fltould 
be  accuflomcd  to  Hand  dill  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to 
ftir  till  the  ildcr  pleafet.*  All  foldiers  fhould  be  in- 
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flrufted  to  mount  and  difmount  equally  well  on  both  ofpfcci^ 
Tides;  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  times  of  hurry  and  thc  Rigcf,i 
canftifton.  Then  place  the  man  in  his  faddle,  with  * 
his  body  rather  back,  and  his  head  held  up  with  eafe, 
without  ftiffnefs;  (cited  neither  forwards,  nor  very 
backwards ; with  the  bread  pufhed  out  a little,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewife  a little  forwards  ; 
the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  conftraint, 
and  the  feet  in  a ftraight  fine,  neither  turned  in  nor 
out.  By  this  pofition,  the  natural  weight,  of  the 
thighs  has  a proper  and  fufficient  preflure  of  itfclf, 
and  the  legs  are  in  rcadinefs  to  a£t  when  called  upon: 
they'  mud  hang  down  eafy  and  naturally  ; and  be  fo 
plac  d,  as  not  to  be  wriggling  about,  touching,  and 
tickling,  the  horfe’ s fidcs,  but  always  near  them  in  cafe 
they  (hould  be  wanted,  as  well  as  the  heels. 

The  body  muft  be  carefully  kept  eafy  and  6rm,  and 
without  any  rocking  when  in  motion  ; which  is  a had 
habit  vrry  eaiily  contracted,  efpccially  in  galloping. 

The  left  elbow  muft  be  gently  leant  againft  the  body, 
a little  forwards : unlefs  it  be  (o  retied,  the  hand  can- 
hot  be  fteady,  but  will  always  be  checking,  and  confc- 
qnently  have  pernicious  effects  on  the  horfe’s  mouth. 

And  the  hand  ought  to  be  of  equal  height  with  the 
elbow ; if  it  were  lower,  it  would  couilrain  and  con- 
fine the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  (boulders : but,  as  the 
mouths  of  horfes  are  different,  the  place  of  the  hand 
alfo  muft  occafionally  differ:  a leaning,  low,  heavy, 
fore- hand,  requires  a high  hand  ; and  a horfe  that 
pokes  out  his  nofe,  a low  one.  The  right-hand  arm 
muft  he  placed  in  fymmetry  with  the  left ; only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a little  forwarder  or  backwardrr, 
higher  or  lower,  as  occafiont  may  require,  in  order 
that  both  hands  may  be  free ; both  arms  muft  be  a 
little  bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  ftiffnefs. 

A foldier**  right  hand  ftiould  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding ; it  carries  the  fword,  which  is  a fufficient 
buftnefs  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  observation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  the  hand,  that  it  mull  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body  ; /.  e.  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  oppofite 
to  the  belly,  and  the  wrift  a little  rounded  with  cafe  ; 
a pofition  not  lcfs  graceful  than  ready  for  fiacketiing, 
tightening,  and  moving  the  reins  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  neceflary. 

When  the  men  are  well  placed,  the  more  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  ftirrups  the  better;  but 
with  a ftridi  care  always,  that  their  pofition  be  pre- 
ferred very  rxaflly.  In  all  cafes,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  hinder  their  clinging  with  their  legs:  in 
fhort,  no  flicking  by  hands  or  legs  is  ever  to  be  al- 
lowed of  at  any  time.  If  the  motion  of  the  horfe  be 
too  rough,  darken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degree* 
more  firm  ; and  when  he  i9  quite  firm  and  eafy  on  hi* 
horfe  in  every  kind  of  motion,  ftinups  may  be  given 
him  ; but  he  muft  never  leave  off  trotting  often  with- 
out any. 

The  ftitrups  muft  be  neither  fhort  nor  long ; but  of 
fuch  a length,  that  when  the  rider,  being  well  placed, 
puts  his  fret  into  them  (about  one  third  of  the  length 
of  each  foot  from  the  point  of  it),  the  points  may,  be 
between  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 

The  rider  muft  not  bear  upon  his  ftirrups,  but  only 

let 
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IaftruAU>o*Ut  the  natural  weight  of  hil  leg*  reft  on  them  : For 
corxerning  j£  ]jC  bears  upon  them  he  would  be  raifed  above  and 
•odHorfc  ou*  ^is  kddle  ; which  (hould  never  l>e,  except  in 
x_  charging  fword  in  hand,  with  the  body  inclined  for* 

wards  at  the  very  inftant  of  attacking.  Spun  may 
be  given  as  Toon  as  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  with 
ftirrups ; or  even  long  before,  if  his  lega  are  well 
placed. 

A hand  fliould  always  be  firjn,  but  delicate  : a 
horfe’s  mouth  (hould  never  be  furprifed  by  any  fudden 
tranfition  of  it,  either  from  (lack  to  tight,  or  from 
tight  to  flack.  Every  thing  in  horfemanlhip  muft  be 
effected  by  degtees,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit 
and  refolution.  That  hand  which,  by  giving  and 
taking  properly,  gains  its  point  with  the  lead  force, 
is  the  bell ; and  the  borfe’s  mouth,  under  this  fame 
hand's  directions,  will  alfo  confequently  be  the  belt, 
fuppofing  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  This 
principle  of  gentlenefs  (hould  be  ohferved  upon  all  oc* 
caflons  in  every  branch  of  horfemanlhip.  Sometimes 
the  right  hand  may  be  neceflary,  upon  fome  trouble- 
fome  borfes,  to  aflift  the  left : but  the  feldomcr  this  is 
done,  the  better;  efpecially  in  a foldier,  who  has  a 
fword  to  carry,  and  to  make  ufe  of. 

The  fnaffle  mud  on  all  occafions  be  uppermofl  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  reins  of  it  muft  be  above  thofe  of 
the  bridle,  whether  the  fnaffle  or  the  bit  be  ufed  fe- 
parately,  or  whether  they  be  both  ufed  together. 
When  the  rider  knpws  enough,  and  the  horfe  is  fuffi- 
ciently  prepared  and  fettled  to  begin  any  work  to- 
wards fitppliug,  one  rein  muft  be  (hortened  according 
to  the  fide  worked  to ; but  it  muft  never  be  fo  much 
(hortened,  as  to  make  the  whole  ftrength  reft  on  that 
rein  alone  : for,  not  to  mention  that  the  work  would 
he  falfc  and  bad,  one  fide  of  the  horfe’s  mouth  would 
by  that  mean?  be  always  deadened  ; whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  (hould  always  be  kept  frc(h  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  oppofitc  rein's  acting 
delicately  in  a fumewhat  fmalltr  degree  of  tenfion  j 
the  joint  effect  of  which  produces  in  a horfe'*  mouth 
the  proper,  gentle,  and  cafy,  degree  of  appui  or  bear- 
ing. 

A coward  and  a madman  make  alike  bad  riders, 
and  are  both  alike  difeovered  and  confounded  by  the 
fuperior  fenfc  of  the  creature  they  are  mounted  upon, 
who  is  equally  fpoilt  by  both,  though  in  very  different 
ways.  The  coward,  by  fuifering  the  animal  to  have 
his  own  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him  : and  the  madman,  by 
falfe  and  violent  motions  and  corrections,  drives  the 
horfe,  through  defpair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious  trick 
that  tage  can  fugged. 

It  is  very  requifite  in  horfemanfhip,  that  the  hand 
and  legs  (hould  aCt  in  conefpondence  with  each  other 
in  every  thing  ; the  latter  always  fubfervient  and  af- 
Allan  t to  the  former.  Upon  circlet,  in  walking,  trot- 
ting, or  galloping,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  only  for  a moment  at  a time,  in  order 
to  let  off  the  hot fc  true,  or  put  him  right  if  he  be  faHe; 
and  as  fo«n  as  that  is  done,  it  muft  be  taken  away 
again  immediately:  but  if  the  horfe  be  lazy,  or  other- 
wife  retains  himfelf,  both  legs  muft  be  ufed  and  prefTed 
to  hu  fliles  at  the  fame  time  together.  The  left  the 
Wg,  ire  ufed  is  general,  the  better.  Very  delicate 
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good  riders,  with  borfes  they  have  dreffed  themfelves,  InftmAioos 
will  fcarctly  ever  want  their  help.  By  the  term  oul- 
ward  is  underftood  the  fide  which  is  more  remote  from  Horfe. 
the  centre;  and  by  inward  is  meant  the  fide  next  to  v-— ■ * 
the  centre.  In  reining  hack,  the  rider  fhoukl  be  cart- 
ful not  to  ufc  his  legs,  unlcfs  the  horfe  backeth  on  hil 
fhoulders  ; in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  both  applied 
enfly  at  the  fame  time,  and  corrcfpond  with  the  hand* 
f the  horfe  refufe  to  back  at  all,  the  rider's  legs  muft 
he  gently  approached,  till  the  horfe  lifts  up  a leg,  at 
if  to  go  forwards ; at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
the  air,  the  rein  of  the  fame  fide  with  that  leg  which 
is  lifted  up,  will  eafdy  bring  that  fame  leg  backwirdi, 
and  accordingly  oblige  the  horfe  to  back  ; but  if  the 
horfe  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  muft  be  inftanily  removed 
away.  The  inward  rein  muft  be  tighter  on  circles,  fo 
that  the  horfe  may  bend  and  look  inwards;  and  the 
outward  one  eroded  over  a little  towards  it ; and  both 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

.Let  the  man  and  horfe  begin  on  very  (low  motions, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  underftand  and  reflect  on 
what  is  taught  them ; and  in  proportion  as  the  effects 
of  the  reins  are  better  comprehended,  and  the  manner 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quicknefa  of 
motion  muft  be  incrcafed.  Every  rider  muft  lcatn  to 
feel,  without  the  help  of  the  eye,  when  a horfe  goes 
falfe,  and  remrdy  the  fault  accordingly : this  is  an  in- 
telligence, which  nothing  but  practice,  application,  and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  flow  motions. 

A horfe  may  not  only  gallop  falfe,  but  alfo  trot  and 
walk  falfc.  If  a horfe  gallops  falfe,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  hr  leads  with  the  right  ; or  in  cafe 
lie  is  difunited.  /.  e.  if  he  leads  -with  the  oppofitc  leg 
behind  to  tlfat  which  be  leads  with  before  ; flop  him 
immediately,  and  put  him  off  again  properly.  The  me- 
thod of  effecting  this,  is  by  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hadd  outwards;  Hill  keeping 
the  inward  rein  the  flutter,  and  the  horfe's  head  in- 
waids.  if  pofllblc  : and  if  he  ihould  It  ill  refill,  then 
bend  and  pull  his  head  outwards  alfo  ; but  replace 
it  again,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  he  goe* 
off  true.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  thr  right, 
when  going  to  the  right,  and  confequently  leading  with 
the  right  leg  before,  he  lead*  with  the  left  behind  ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  left,  when  going  to 
the  left,  and  confequently  leading  wfth  the  left  l<g 
before,  he  leads  with  the  right  behind.  A horfe  may 
at  the  fame  time  be  both  falfe  and  difunited;  in  cor- 
recting both  which  faults,  the  fame  method  mud  be 
ufed.  He  is  both  falfc  and  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  in  going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  rhe  Itfi  leg 
before,  and  the  right  behind  ; notwithftanding  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  hit 
belly  than  the  left,  becaufc  the  horfe  is  working  to  the 
right : And  he  is  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  left,  whets 
in  going  tp  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  leg  before 
and  the  left  behind  ; not  wit  hit  an  ding,  as  above,  that, 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  right,  bccaufc  the  horfe  is  working  to 
the  left. 

In  teaching  men  a right  feat  on  horfeback,  the 
greatcfl  attention  muft  be  given  to  prevent  fliffnefs, 
and  flicking  by  force  in  any  manner  upon  any  o<ca~ 
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OffuppUng  fion  : ftiffncls  difgraces  every  right  work  ; and  flick- 
t|  "r  c*  ing  ferve*  only  to  throw  a man  (when  difplaced)  a 
* great  distance  from  hitt  horfe  hy  the  fpring  he  muff  go 

off  with:  whereas,  hy  a proper  equilibrating  petition 
of  the  body,  and  by  the  natural  weight  only  of  the 
thighs,  he  cannot  but  be  firm  and  feuirc  in  his  feat. 

As  the  men  become  more  tirrn,  and  the  horfes  more 
(apple,  it  is  proper  to  nuke  the  circles  lefsj  but  not 
too  much  fi>,  for  fur  of  throwing  the  horfes  forwards 
upon  their  ihouldcrs. 

Some  boifcs,  when  firft  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  will  put  their  heads 
very  low.  With  fuck  h<nf<%  raife  your  right  hand 
with  the  brntoori  in  it,  and  play  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  bit  in  the  left  band,  giving  and  taking. 

Oil  circles,  the  rider  inuil  lean  his  body  inwards  ; 
unit  is  gnat  attention  be  given  to  make  him  do  it,  he 
will  be  perpetually  lofing  his  feat  outwards.  It  is 
fearer  pufiiblc  far  him  to  be  difplaced,  if  be  leans  his 
body  properly  inwards. 

Sect.  111.  The  Method  of  fuppling  Horfes  -with 
Alen  upon  themt  by  the Epaull  en  dedans,  <3r. 

ivith  and  uithout  a Longc,  on  Circles  and  on 

Jl  might  Lines. 

Whin  a horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled  in  all 
his  motions,  and  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then 
to  proceed  on  towards  a farther  fuppling  and  teaching 
of  both 

In  fetting  out  upon  this  new  work,  begin  by  bring- 
ing the  horfe’a  head  a little  more  inwards  than  before, 
pulling  the  inward  rein  gently  to  you  by  degrees. 
When  this  is  done,  try  to  gain  a little  on  the  fhoul- 
der«,  by  keeping  the  inward  rein  the  Ihorter,  as  be- 
fore, and  the  outward  one  eroded  over  towards  the 
inward  one.  The  intention  of  thefe  operations  is 
this:  Tire  inward  rein  ferve*  to  bring  n the  head*  and 
procures  the  bend;  whilll  the  outward  one,  that  is  a 
little  eroded,  tends  to  make  that  bend  perpendicular, 
and  as  it  Ihould  be,  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  nofe 
and  the  forehead  to  be  in  a perpendicular  line  with 
each  other:  it  alfo  ferves  if  put  forwards,  as  well  as 
alfo  eroded,  to  put  the  horfe  forwards,  if  found  nccef- 
fary  ; which  is  often  requilite,  many  horfes  being  apt 
io  this  and  other  woiks  tathcr  to  loft  their  ground 
backwards  than  otherwife,  when  they  fhould . rather 
advance  ; if  the  nofe  were  drawn  in  towards  the  bread 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would  confine  the  motion 
of  the  ihouldcrs,  and  have  other  bad  cffc&s.  All  other 
bends,  bcfidcs  what  arc  above  fpccificd,  are  falfe.  The 
outward  rein,  being  eroded,  not  in  a forward  fenfe, 
but  rather  a little  backwards,  ferves  alfo  to  prevent 
the  outward  fhoulder  from  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one  ; which  facilitates 
the  inward  leg’s  crufltn*  over  the  outward  one,  which 
is  the  motion  that  fo  admirably  fupplcs  the  ihouldcrs. 
Care  mull  be  taken,  that  the  inward  leg  pafs  over  the 
outward  one,  without  touching  it : this  inward  leg’s 
eroding  over  muff  be  helped  alfo  by  the  inward  rem, 
which  you  mud  croft  towards  and  over  the  outward 
Ttin  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground, 
in  order  to  lift  and  help  the  inward  leg  ovet  t : at 
any  other  time,  but  jail  when  the  outward  leg  comes 
to  the  ground}  it  would  be  wrong  to  croft  the  inward 


rein,  or  to  attempt  to  lift  up  the  inward  leg  by  tt  i Uktd 
nay.  it  would  be  demanding  an  absolute  impoiSbility, 
anil  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horfe  to  no  purpofe  : ^ _r 

beciufc  in  this  cafe,  a very  great  part  of  the  horfe’s  4 

weight  relling  then  upon  that  leg,  would  render  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  fruitlcfs,  but  aif»  prejudicial  to 
the  fenfibility  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  oblige  him 
to  defend  himfclf ; and,  moreover,  it  would  put  the 
horfe  under  a neceffity  of  ffraddlmg  before,  ami  alfo  of 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg,  without  being  productive 
of  any  fuppling  motion  whatfoever. 

When  the  horfe  is  thus  tar  familiarly  accuftomcd  to 
wliat  you  have  required  of  bin),  then  proceed  to  effe^ 
by  drgrecs  the  fame  croffing  in  his  h nder  legs  by 
bringing  in  the  fore  legs  mire,  you  will  of  courfe  en- 
gage the  hinder  ones  in-thc  fame  work:  if  they  refill, 
the  rider  mud  bring  both  reins  more  inwards;  and,  if 
ncceiTary,  put  hack  alfo,  and  approach  his  inwar  1 leg 
to  die  horfe;  ami  if  the  horfe  throws  out  his  croup  too 
far.  the  rider  mu!l  bring  both  reins  outwards,  ami.  if 
ahfolutely  neceffary,  he  muff  alfo  make  ufc  of  his  out- 
waid  leg,  in  order  to  replace  the  horfe  properly  ; ob- 
ferving  that  the  croup  Ihould  always  be  coniidcnbly 
behind  the  Ihouldcrs,  which  in  all  actions  molt  go  tirli  ; 
and  the  moment  that  the  horfe  obeys,  the  rider  mutt 
put  his  hand  and  leg  again  in  their  ufual  petition. 

Nothing  is  more  ungraceful  in  itfclf,  more  detrimen- 
tal to  a man’s  feat,  or  more  dcllruttive  of  the  fenfibt- 
liey  of  a horfe's  (ides,  than  a continual  wriggling  un- 
fctlleducfs  in  a horfe man’s  legs,  which  prevents  the 
horfe  fiorti  ever  going  a moment  together  true,  ilcady» 
or  determined. 

A horfe  ihould  never  he  turned,  without  firft  moving 
a ft cp  forwards : and  when  it  is  doing,  the  rider  mult 
not  lift  hi*  elbow,  and  diiplace  himfclf;  a motion  only 
of  the  hand  from  the  one  fide  to  the  ether  being  fufff- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  It  muff  alfo  be  a con  flan  t rule, 
never  to  fnffer  a horfe  to  be  ilopped,  mounted,  or  de- 
mounted, but  when  he  is  well  placed.  The  (lower  the 
motions  arc  when  a naan  or  horfe  is  taught  any  thing* 
the  better. 

At  firft,  the  figures  worked  upon  mud  be  great, 
and  afterwards  made  lefs  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
improvement  which  the  man  and  horfe  make;  and  the 
cadenced  pace  alfo,  which  they  work  in,  mull  be  ac- 
cordingly  augmented.  The  changes  from  ooe  fide  to 
the  other,  ranll  be  in  a bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
firft  quite  (Iraight  forwards,  without  demanding  any 
fide- motion  on  two  plfttjy  which  is  -very  neccflary  to 
require  afterwards  when  the  horfe  is  fufficiently 
fuppled.  By  two  fnfiet  is  meant,  when  the  fore- parts 
and  hinder  parts  do  not  follow,  but  deferibe  two  dif- 
ferent lines- 

In  the  beginning,  a Umge  is  ufeful  on  circles,  and 
alfo  on  Itraight  lines,  to  help  both  the  rider  and  the 
horfe  ; but  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  more  in- 
telligent, they  Ihould  go  atone.  At  the  end  of  the 
lefToo.  rein  hack  ; then  put  the  horfe,  by  a little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  legs  gently  to 
his  fides,  and  playing  with  the  bridle:  if  he  rears,  puftt 
him  out  immediately  into  a full  trot.  Shaking  the  ea- 
ixjfon  on  the  horfe’s  nofe,  and  alfo  putting  one’*  felf 
before  him  and  rather  near  to  him,  will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otherwife  refetfe  to  do  it  : and 
Diorcvcr  a flight  ufc  and  approaching  of  the  rider’s 
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Ot  Hi»<i  u>kgs,  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  in  backing,  in  order 
the  \V*U,  to  prcven^  ^,c  horfe  from  doing  it  too  much  upon  hi* 
■ {boulders;  but  thepreflurc  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  very 

fmall,  and  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  he  put* 
himfelf  enough  Upon  his  h.iunchts.  If  the  horfc  docs 
not  back  upon  a It  might  line  properly,  the  rider  mult 
not  be  permitted  to  have  rccourle  immediately  t * hit 
leg,  and  fo  difturt  himfelf  by  it;  but  firll  try,  if  cruffing 
over  bis  hand  and  reins  to  which  ever  tide  may  be  ne> 
Ctflary,  will  not  be  al  me  fufficient : which  moil  fre- 
quently it  will ; if  not,  then  employ  the  leg. 

Aflir  a horfc  is  well  prepared  and  fettled,  and  goes 
freely  on  in  all  his  fcvtral  paces,  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
his  works  kept,  to  a proper  degree,  upon  his  haunches, 
with  his  hinder  leg*  well  placed  under  him  ; whereby 
he  will  be  always  pic  a fa  Dt  to  himfelf  and  his  rider,  will 
be  light  in  hand,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  may 
be  demanded  of  him,  with  facility,  vigour,  and  quick- 
ncii. 

The  common  method  that  is  ufed,  of  forcing  a horfc 
(id ewife,  is  a molt  glaring  abfurdity,  anti  very  hurtful 
to  the  animal  in  its  confcquenccs  ; for  instead  of  fup- 
pling  him,  it  obliges  him  to  fiiflrn  and  defend  himfelf, 
and  often  make*  a ctcaturc  that  is  naturally,  benevo- 
lent, rcitive,  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  hoi  fed,  a ho  have  very  long  and  high  fore-hands, 
mnd  who  poke  out  their  nofes,  a running  fnaffle  is  of 
excellent  ufe ; but  for  fuch  a»  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a common  one  is  preferable  ; though  any 
horfe's  head  indeed  may  be  kept  up  alfo  with  a run- 
ning one,  by  the  rider’s  keeping  his  hands  very  high 
and  forwards  : but  whenever  either  is  ufed  alone  with- 
out a bridle  upon  horfea  that  carry  their  heads  low 
and  that  bote,  it  mull  be  fawed  about  from  one  ftde  to 
the  other. 

This  leflon  of  the  epaute  en  dedans  Ihould  be  taught 
to  fuch  people  as  are  likely  to  become  uteful  in  help 
log  to  teach  men  and  to  break  horfes  ; and  the  more 
of  fuch  that  can  be  found  tht  better:  none  others  Ihould 
ever  be  differed  upon  any  occafion  to  let  their  horfes 
look  any  way  befides  the  way  they  are  going.  But  all 
horfes  whatever,  as  likewife  all  men  who  arc  dciigned 
for  the  teaching  others,  mull  go  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly through  this  excellent  leffon,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  intelligent  intlrudurs,  and  often  praftife  it 
too  afterwards ; and  when  that  is  done,  proceed  to 
and  be  finilhed  by  the  leflbns  of  head  and  tail  to  the 
wall. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Head  to  the  Wait,  and  of  the ^ 
Croup  to  the  IV at l . 

This  leflon  Ihould  be  pra£hfed  immediately  after 
that  of  the  epaute  en  dedans , in  order  to  place  the  horfc 
properly  the  way  he  goes,  &c.  The  difference  between 
the  head  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con 
fills  in  this:  in  the  former,  the  fore- parts  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  giound  ; in 
the  latter,  the  hinder  paits  are  more  remote  from  the 
centre,  and  confcqucntly  go  over  more  ground : in 
both,  ;.s  likewife  in  all  other  leflbns,  the  Ihouldcrs  mud 
go  full.  In  riding- horfea,  the  head  to  the  wall  is 
the  ralier  lcfTon  of  the  two  at  tirft,  the  line  to  be 
worked  upon  bemg  marked  by  the  wall,  not  far  from 
his  head. 
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The  motion  of  the  leg*  to  the  right,  is  the  fame  as  Of  Heart  to 
that  of  the  epaute  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  fo  vice  verfa ; ' Wail, 
but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned  differently  : in  f 

the  epaute  en  detlatu,  the  horfc  looks  the  contrary  way 
to  that  which  he  goes}  in  this,  he  look*  the  way  he  is 
going. 

In  the  beginning,  very  little  bend  mull  be  required; 
too  much  at  once  would  aftomlh  the  hurfe,  and  make 
him  defend  himiclf ; it  is  to  be  augmented  by  degrees. 

If  the  horfc  ahfolutcly  refufes  to  obey,  it  is  a fign  that 
either  he  or  his  rider  haa  not  been  lufficientiy  prepared 
by  previous  tcffoiu.  It  may  happen,  that  weaknefs  or 
a hurt  in  forne  part  of  the  body,  or  fometimes  temper, , 
though  feldom,  may  be  the  caufc  of  the  hoi  fe’a  de- 
fending himfelf ; it  is  the  rider’s  buiintfs  to  find  out 
from  whence  the  oblladr  arifes ; and  if  he  finds  it  to 
be  from  the  full  mentioned  caufe,  the  previous  leifons- 
mufVbe  refumed  again  for  time  time;  if  from  the  fe- 
cond,  proper  remedies  mult  be  applied  ; and  if  from 
the  lull  caufe,  when  all  fair  mean*  that  can  be  tried 
have  failed,  proper  correction*  with  coolnefs  and  judg- 
ment mull  be  ufed. 

In  practifing  this  lcfTon  to  the  right,  bend  the 
horfc  to  the  right  with  the  right  rein  ; helping  the 
left  leg  over  the  right  (at  the  time  wheu  the  right 
leg  is  juft  come  to  the  ground),  with  the  left  reiu 
cn-iTcd  towards  the  right,  and  keeping  the  right  ihoul- 
der  back  with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  left  kg’s  crofiiug  over  the  right; 
and  fo  likewife  vice  verfa  to  the  left,  each  rein  help- 
ing the  of  her  by  their  properly  mixed  tlfe&s.  in 
working  to  the  right,  the  nder’s  left  leg  helps  the 
hinder-parts  on  to  the  right,  and  his  right  kg  Hops 
them  if  they  get  too  forwards ; and  fo  vice  verfa  to 
the  left  : but  neither  ought  to  be  ufed,  till  the  hand 
being  employed  in  a proper  manner  has  faded,  or  finds 
that  a greater  force  is  neceflary  to  bring  about  what 
is  required  than  it  can  effedt  alone : for  the  kgs 
ihould  not  only  be  corrcfponding  with,  but  alfo  fub- 
fervient  to,  the  hand : and  all  unneceflary  aid*,  as  well 
as  all  force,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poffible. 

In  the  execution  of  all  leflbns,  the  equilibre  of  the 
rider's  body  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  horfc : it  ought  al- 
ways to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  the 
animal;  wheu  to  the  right,  to  the  right;  and  when  to  - 
the  left,  to  the  left* 

Upon  all  horfes,  in  every  leflon  and  a&ion,  it  mull 
be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  horfc  but  has  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  alfo  a fenfi- 
bility  of  mouth,  as  likewife  a rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  abfolutcly  neceflary  for  the  rider  to  difeover  and 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with.  A bad  rider  always 
takes  olT  at  lead  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  abfolutcly 
deltroy*  it.  The  horle  will  inform  his  rider  whin  he 
has  got  his  proper  bearing  in  the  mouth,  by  playing 
pleafantly  and  ilcadily  with  his  bit,  and  by  the  lpray 
about  his  chaps.  \ delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  preferve  a light  appui,  or  bearing,  in  its 
fenfibility ; but  alfo  of  a heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  acquired,  make  a light  one.  The  lightir  th:»  . 
appui  can  be  made,  the  better  ; provided  that  tho 
rider’s  hand  corrcfp  mis  with  ic ; if  it  docs  not,  tl  a 
more  the  hurfe  is  pioperly  prepared,  fo  much  the 
worfe.  luilaucca  of  this  inconvenience  of  the  bell  of 
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appuis,  when  the  rider  i«  not  equally  taught  with  the 
horfe,  may  be  feeo  every  day  in  fome  gentlemen*  who 
try  to  get  their  horfes  bitted  as  they  call  it,  without 
being  Eitably  prepare  ! tbemfelvcs  for  riding  them  : 
the  confequenee  of  which  is,  th.it  they  ride  in  danger 
of  breaking  their  necks ; till  at  length,  after  much 
hauling  about,  and  by  the  joint  infenfibility  and  igno- 
rance of  themfelves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  fenfelefs  unfeeling  polls ; and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  call,  fettled \ When  the 

proper  appui  is  found,  and  made  of  courfe  as  light  as 
pofliblc,  it  muft  not  be  kept  duly  fixed  without  any 
variation,  but  be  played  with;  otherwise  one  equally* 
continued  tenfion  of  reins  would  render  both  the  rider's 
hand  and  the  horie's  mouth  very  dull.  The  flighted 
and  frrquent  giving  and  taking  is  therefore  neceflary 
to  keep  both  perfect. 

Whatever  pace  or  degree  of  quickncftyou  work  in, 
be  it  ever  fo  fall,  or  ever  fo  How),  it  muft  be  ca- 
dcnccd  ; time  is  as  ncccfl'ary  for  an  horfeman  as  for  a 
mufidan. 

This  lcffon  of  the  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  wall, 
muft  be  taught  every  foldier:  fcarce  any  manoeuvre  can 
be  well  performed  without  it.  In  clofing  and  opening 
of  files,  it  is  alrooft  every  moment  wanted. 

Sict.V.  The  Method  of  making  Horfes  Jland 
Fire , Noifes,  Alarms , Sights,  &c. 

In  order  to  make  horfes  Hand  fire,  the  found  of 
drums,  and  all  forts  of  different  ttoifes,  you  muft  ufe 
them  to  it  by  degrees  in  the  ftable  at  feeding  time ; 
and  inftead  of  being  frightened  at  it,  they  will  foon 
come  to  like  it  as  adignal  for  eating. 

With  regard  to  fuch  horfes  as  are  afraid  of  burning 
ebjt&s,  begin  by  keeping  them  ftill  at  a certain  di- 
fiance from  fome  lighted  draw  : carefs  the  horfe  ; and 
in  proportion  as  his  fright  diminishes,  approach  gra- 
dually the  burning  ftraw  very  gently,  and  increafe  the 
fixe  of  it.  By  this  means  lie  will  very  quickly  be  brought 
to  be  fo  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk,  undaunted  even 
through  it. 

As  to  hotfes  that  arc  apt  to  lie  down  in  the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  them  vigoroufly, 
fhould  fail  of  the  dc  fired  effeft,  then  break  a draw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  heads,  and  let  the  water 
run  into  their  ears,  which  is*  a thing  they  apprehend 
very  much. 

All  troop- horfes  muft  be  taught  to  ftand  quiet  and 
ftill  when  they  are  fhot  off  from,  to  Hop  the  moment 
you  prefent,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  arc 
required  to  do  it ; this  leffbn  ought  efpecially  to  be 
obftrvcd  in  light  troops:  in  (hort,  the  horfes  muft  be 
taught  to  be  lo  cool  and  undifturbed,  as  to  fuffer  the 
rider  to  a&  upon  him  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  he 
was  on  foot.  Patience,  cooUefs,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  rrquifite  for  accompl  filing  this  end.  Be- 
gin by  walking  the  horfe  gently,  then  flop  and  keep 
him  from  Sirring,  fur  fome  time,  fo  as  to  accuflons 
him  by  degrees  not  to  have  the  lead  idea  of  moving 
without  orders : if  he  does,  then  back  him ; and 
when  you  Hop  him,  and  he  is  quite  ftill,  leave  the  reins 
quite  loofe. 

To  ufc  a horfe  to  fire-arms,  firft  put  a piftol  or  a 
carabine  in  the  manger  with  his  feed  ; then  ufc  him 
to  the  found  of  the  lock,  and  the  pan  ; after  which, 


when  you  arc  upon  him,  fhow  the  piece  to  him,  pre-  To  m*ks 
fenting  it  forwards,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fometimes 
on  the  other  : when  he  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed  Ife' 

to  flalh  in  the  pan  ; after  which,  put  a fmall  charge  j 

into  the  piece,  and  fo  continue  augmenting  it  by  de- 
grees to  the  quantity  which  is  commonly  ufed  : if  he 
fee  ms  uneafy,  walk  him  forward  a few  fteps  flowly  • 
and  then  Hop,  back,  and  carefs  him.  Horfes  are 
often  alfo  difquicted  and  undeady  at  the  claih,  and 
drawing,  and  returning  of  fwords;  all  which  they  muft 
be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequency  and 
gcntlenefB. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  light  cavalry,  that  their  horfes  (bould 
be  very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  hedges, 
gates,  dec.  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  are,  which 
the  horfes  arc  brought  to  in  the  beginning,  ought  to 
be  very  fmall  ones  ; die  riders  muft  keep  their  bodies 
back,  raife  their  hands  a little  in  order  to  help  the 
fore-parts  of  the  horfe  up,  and  be  very  attentive  to 
their  cquih'bre.  It  is  ben  to  begin  at  a low  bar  co- 
vered with  furze,  which  pricking  the  boric's  legs,  if 
he  docs  not  raife  himfclf  Efficiently,  prevents  his  con- 
tracing  a fluggiih  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching, 
as 'he  goes  over,  which  any  thing  yielding  and  not 
pricking  would  give  him  a cuftom  of  doing.  Let  the 
ditches  you  firft  bring  horlcs  to  be  narrow  ; and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe.  let  the  increafe  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accuftom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing 
which  they  are  to  leap  over,  and  to  (land  coolly  at  it 
for  fome  time;  and  then  to  raife  themfelves  gently  up 
in  order  to  form  to  themfelves  an  idea  of  the  diftance. 

When  they  leap  well  Handing,  then  ufe  them  to  walk 
gently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  firft 
halting  at  it ; and  after  that  practice  is  familiar  to 
them,  repeat  the  like  in  a gentle  trot,  and  fo  by  de- 
crees fatier  and  falter,  till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  flying  on  a full  gallop  as  any  other  way  5 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  with  great  facility  by  calm 
and  foft  means,  without  any  hurry 

As  horfes  arc  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  and  fmell  of  dead  horfes,  it  is  advifablc  to  habi- 
tuate them  to  walk  over  and  leap  over  carcafcs  of 
dead  horfes:  and  as  they  are  particularly  terrified  at 
this  fight,  the  greater  geatlenefs  ought  cunfcqucntiy  to 
be  ufed. 


Horfes  fhould  alfo  be  accuftomed  to  fwim,  which 
often  may  be  neceflary  upon  fervicc  ; and  if  the  men 
and  horlcs  both  are  not  ufed  to  it,  both  may  be  fre- 
quently liable  to  perifh  in  the  water.  A very  fmall 
portion  of  llrcngth  is  Efficient  to  guide  a horfe,  any- 
where indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  water,  where  they 
mull  be  permitted  to  have  their  heads,  and  be  no-ways 
cunilrained  in  any  fhape. 

The  unrcafonable  rage  in  Britain  of  cutting  off  all 
extremities  from  horfes,  is  in  all  cafes  a very  pernicious 
cullom.  It  is  particularly  fo  in  regard  to  a troop- 
horfc's  tail.  It  is  almotl  incredible,  how  much  they 
Effcr  at  the  picket  for  want  of  it : couftantly  fretting, 
and  fweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another, 
tormented,  and  flung  off  thdr  meat,  mifcrablr,  and 
bclplcfc  : w!  iltt  other  horfes,  with  their  tails  on,  brufh 
off  all  diet*,  are  cool  and  at  their  cafe,  and  mend  daily ; 
whilft  the  docked  ones  grow  (very  hour  more  and  more 
out  of  condition. 
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Of  reining 

Sect.  VI.  The  Method  of  reining  back, — and  of 
^ * moving  forwards  immediately  after  ; — <f  Piaf- 

ingt—  of  Pillar  s%  &c. 

Never  finifh  your  work  by  reining  back  with  her- 
fcs  that  (lave  any  difpolition  towards  retaining  them 
fclvcs  ; but  always  move  them  forwards,  and  a little 


to  undergo  and  copfequently  to  profit  by  all  Irffons ; ©f  curing 
and  is  far  preferable  to  the  beft-natured  weak  one  ^c£^ve®e^,» 
upon  earth.  Patience  and  attention  arc  never  failing  f 

means  to  reclaim  fuch  a horfe  : in  whatsoever  manner  ■* 

he  defends  himfclf,  bring  him  back  frequently  with 
gcntlcncfs  (not  however  without  having  given  him 
proper  chaftifement  if  neceflary)  to  the  Icflbn  which 
he  feema  moil  averfe  to.  Horfes  are  by  degree* 


upon  the  haunches  alfo,  after  it,  before  you  difmount, 
(unlefs  they  retain  thcmfclvcs  very  much  indeed,  in 
which  cafe  nothing  at  all  muft  be  demanded  from  the 
haunches).  This  leflon  of  reining  back,  and  piafing, 
is  excellent  to  conclude  with,  and  put^,  an  horfe  well 
and  properly  on  the  haunches : It  may  be  done,  ac- 
cording as  horfi-s  are  more  or  lefs  fuppled,  either  go- 
ing forwards,  hacking,  or  in  the  fame  place  : if  it  is 
done  well  advancing,  or  at  moil  on  the  fame  fpot,  it 
is  full  fufficieut  for  a foidier’a  horfe  : For  to  piufc  in 
backing,  is  rather  too  much  to  be  cxpr&cd  in  the 
hurry  which  cannot  but  attend  fuch  numbers  both  of 
men  and  horfes  as  muft  be  taught  together  in  regi- 
ments. This  leflon  muft  never  be  attempted  at  all, 
till  horfes  are  very  well  fuppled*  and  fomewhat  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  put  together ; ntherwife  it  will  have 
very  bad  con fcq unices,  and  create  reftivenefs.  If  they 
refufe  to  back,  and  ftand  motionlcfs,  the  rider’s  legs 


made  obedient,  through  the  hope  of  rccompcnfc  and 
the  fear  of  puniftimeut : how  to  mix  thefc  two  motives 
judicioufly  together,  is  a very  difficult  matter  j it  re- 
quires much  thought  and  practice  ; and  not  only  a 
good  head,  but  a good  heart  likewife.  The  cooled 
and  belt-naiured  rider  will  always  fucceed  heft.  By 
a dexterous  ufc  of  the  incitements  above-mentioned, 
you  will  gradually  bring  the  horfe  to  temper  and  obe- 
dience ; mere  force,  and  want  of  Ikill  and  coolnefs, 
would  only  teud  to  confirm  him  in  bad  tricks.  If  he 
be  impatient  or  choleric,  never  ftrike  hitn,  unlefs  he 
absolutely  refufe  to  go  forwards  ; which  you  mult  re- 
folutcly  oblige  him  to  do,  and  which  will  be  of  itl'elf 
a corrc&ion,  by  preventing  his  having  time  to  medi- 
tate and  put  in  execution  any  defence  by  retaining 
himfclf.  Refinance  in  horfes,  you  muft  confidcr,  is 
fometimea  a mark  of  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  fpirit,  as  well  as  fometimea  from  vice  and 


mull  be  approached  with  the  grcatell  gent  lends  to  the 
horfe*#  Tides;  at  the  Came  time  that  the  hand  is  a&ing 
on  the  reins  to  folicit  the  horfe’s  backing.  This  fcl- 
dom  fails  of  procuring  the  defired  effca,  by  raifing 
one  of  the  horfe’s  fore  legs,  which  being  in  the  air, 
has  no  weight  upon  it,  and  is  consequently  very  eafily 
brought  backwards  by  a fmall  degree  of  tenfion  in  the 
reins.  When  this  lefibn  is  well  performed,  it  is  very 
noble  and  ufeful,  and  has  a pleating  air;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  to  begin  teaching  fcholars  with. 

The  IcfTon  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  the  pillar*, 
for  placing  fcholars  well  at  firft.  Very  few  regimental 
riding  ho ufes  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  they 
have  not  : for  though,  when  properly  made  ufe  of 
with  /kill,  they  arc  one  of  the  great  eft  and  beft  difeo- 
veries  in  horfcmanftiip ; they  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
very  dangerous  and  pernicious,  when  they  are  not  un- 
der the  dirc&ion  of  a very  knowing  perfon. 

Sect.  VII.  The  Method  of  curing  Reftivtnejfes , 
Vices y Defence s,  Starting,  See. 

Whenever  a horfe  makes  refinance,  one  ought, 
before  remedy  or  correction  is  thought  of,  to  examine 
very  minutely  all  the  tackle  about  him,  if  any  thing 
hurts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  has  any  natural  or 
accidental  weak  nets,  or  in  fhort  any  the  leaft  impedi- 
ment in  any  part.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  many 
fatal  difaftcre  happen  : the  poor  dumb  animal  is  fre- 
quently accufcd  falfely.  of  being  reftive  imJ  vicious  ; is 
ufed  ill  without  rcafon  ; and,  being  forced  into  dcfpair, 
is  in  a manner  obliged  to  ad  accordingly*  be  his  tem- 
per and  inclination  ever  fo  well  difpofed.  It  is  very 
tcldom  the  cafe,  that  a horfe  is  really  and  by  nature 
vicious ; but  if  fuch  be  found,  he  will  defpife  all  caref- 


weaknefs.  Weakness  frequently  drives  horfes  into 
vicioufnefs,  when  any  thing  wherein  ftrength  it  neccf- 
fary  is  demanded  from  them  ; nay,  it  inevitably  muft  t 
great  care  therefore  fhould  always  be  taken  to  diitin- 
guifh  from  which  of  thefc  two  caufcs  any  remedy  or 
pimiftiment  is  thought  of.  It  may  (ometimrs  be  a 
bad  fign  when  horfes  do  not  at  all  defend  themfelvci, 
and  proceed  from  a fiuggilh  dilpofitinn,  a want  of 
fpirit,  and  of  a proper  fcnfibility.  Whenever  one  is 
fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a horfe  of  juft  the  right 
fpirit,  ad  inly,  delicacy  of  feeling*  with  ftrength  and 
good  nature,  he  cannot  be  cherifhed  too  much  ; fof 
fuch  a one  is  a rare  and  incftimablc  jewel,  and,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  will  in  a manner  do  every  thing  of  him- 
fclf. Horfe#  arc  oftener  fpoilt  by  having  too  much 
done  to  them,  and  by  attempts  to  drefs  them  in  too 
great  an  hurry,  than  by  any  other  treatment. 

If  after  a horfe  has  been  well  fuppled,  and  there 
are  no  impediments,  cither  natural  cr  accidental,  if 
he  ftill  perfifts  to  defend  himfclf,  chaftilements  then 
become  neceflary  : but  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  they 
muft  not  be  frequent,  but  always  firm,  though  always 
as  little  violent  as  poflible ; for  they  arc  both  dange- 
rous and  very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  flight ly 
played  with,  and  Hill  more  fo  when  ufed  too  vio- 
lently. 

It  is  hnpoffible,  in  genera*,  to  be  too  circumfped 
in  IcfTon*  of  all  kinds,  in  aids,  chaftifements,  or  ca» 
refles.  Some  have  quicker  parts,  and  more  cunning, 
than  others.  Many  will  imperceptibly  gain  a little 
every  day  oo  the  rider.  Various,  in  fhort,  are  their 
difpofitions  and  capacities.  It  is  the  rider’s  bufinef* 
to  find  out  their  different  qualities,  and  to  make  them 
fcnfible  how  much  he  loves  them,  and  defires  to  be 


it s,  and  then  chaftifements  become  neceffary.  loved  by  them  ; but  at  the  fame  time  that  be  does 

Correftion,  according  as  you  ufe  it,  throw*  a horfe  not  fear  them,  and  will  be  mailer. 


into  more  of  lefs  violent  a&ion,  which,  if  he  be  weak,  Plunging  is  a very  common  defence  among  reftive 
he  cannot  fupport  : but  a vicious  ftrong  horfe  is  to  be  and  vicious  horfes : if  they  do  it  in  the  fame  place,  or 
coofidcrcd  in  a very  different  light,  being  able  both  backing,  they  muft,  by  the  rider’s  leg*  and  fpur* 

firmly 
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V Uin  Rules  firmly  applied)  be  obliged  to  go  forwards,. -end  their 

Hmfemen  ^ca^5  kept  UP  high.  ®ul  if  they  d°  *l  fly*n£  f°r" 
n'  wards,  keep  them  back,  and  ride  them  gently  and 

1 very  flow  fur  a good  while  together.  Of  all  bad  tem- 

pers and  qualities  in  horfes,  thofe  which  are  occn- 
' fumed  by  harfh  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  arc  the 
word. 

Rearing  is  a bad  rice,  and,  in  weak  horfes  efpe- 
caallv,  a very  dangerous  one.  Whilft  the  horfe  is  up, 
'the  rider  muft  yield  his  hand  ; and  when  the  horfe  it 
defeending,  he  mod  vigoroufly  determipe  him  for- 
'wartls  : if  this  be  done  at  any  other  time  but  whilft 
the  horfe  is  coming  down,  it  may  add  a fpring  to  his 
rearing,  and  make*  him  fall  backwards.  With  a good 
-hand  on  them,  horfes  feldom  perfill  in  th>s  vie- ; for 
they  are  themfrlves  naturally  much  afraid  t falling 
•backwards.  If  this  method  fails,  you  mud  make  the 
horfe  kick,  up  behind,  by  gettiag  fomebody  on  foot 
to  'lrike  him  behind  with  a whip  ; or,  if  that  will  not 
effect  it,  by  pricking  him  with  a g.nid. 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  a defect  in  the  fight  j 
which  therefore  mull  be  carefully  looked  into.  What- 
ever (he* horfe  is  afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently  ; 
if  you  caref*  him  every  ftep  he  advances,  he  will  .*o 
quite  up  t<>  it  bv  degrees,  awid  foon  grow  familiar  with 
nil  forts  of  objects.  Nothing  but  real  guitlcnefs  can 
correct  this  fault ; for  if  yon  mflid  puaifhcnent,  the 
apprehend  on  of  ehaHifement  become'  prevalent,  and 
traufes  more  darting  than  the  fear  of  the  object.  If 
you  let  him  g>  by  the  object,  without  bringing  him 
up  to  it,  you  iucrcafe  the  fault,  and  confirm  him  in 
bis  fear;  the  confluence  of  which  is,  he  lake*  his 
rider  perhaps  a quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was 
going,  becomes  his  matter,  and  pumhimfilf  and  the 
perfon  upon  him  every  moment  in  great  danger 

With  fucb  horfes  as  are  to  a very  great  degree 
fearful  of  any  objects,  make  a quiet  horfe,  hv  g ing 
before  them,  gradually  entice  them  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  thing  they  are  afraid  of.  If  the 
horfe  thu*  alarmed,  be  imdifciplincd  and  hen •: Arcing, 
he  will  probably  run  awny  with  his  rider;  and  if  fo, 
his  held  mull  be  kept  up  high,  an  1 the  fnaffle  fawrd 
b^kwards  and  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  op 
und  yielding  the  rein*  of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  o < the 
hit : but  this  hitter  mod  not  be  (awed  backwards  and 
forwards  like  the  fnaffl'*,  but  only  taken  up  and 
yielded  properly.  No  man  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  will, 
flop  a horle,  or  eain  anv  one  point  over  him,  by  main 
force,  or  by  pulling  a dead  weight  a,*ainlt  him. 

ScCT.  Vill.  Ruin  for  bad  Hzrfrmen . 

^ . In  the  firft  place,  every  horfe  Hi  odd  be  accuftom- 
ed  to  (land  Hill  when  he  is  mounted.  One  would 
imagine  this  might  be  readily  granted;  yet  we  fee  how 
much  the  contrary  is  praelifed.  When  a gentleman 
mounts  at  a livery  (table,  the  groom  takes  the  horfe 
by  the  bit,  which  he  bends  tight  round  his  under  jiw: 
the  horfe  driving  to  go  on,  is  kneed  hack;  advancing 
•gain,  he  frets,  as  he  it  again  Hopped  fhort,  and  hurt 
by  the  manner  of  holding  him.  The  rider,  in  the 
mean  time,  mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  lead 
bolding  it  but  (lightly,  is  helped  to  it  by  the  groom, 
who  being  thoroughly  employed  by  the  horfe 'g  fiul- 
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tcring,  has  at  the  fame  time  both  bridle  and  ftirrup  to  Pain  RuU« 
ive.  This  confufion  would  be  prevented,  if  every  f°r  b»d 
orfe  was  taught  to  dand  dill  when  he  is  mounted.  rt,rlrnen« 
Forbid  your  groom,  therefore,  when  he  rides  your  ’ * 

horfe  to  water,  to  throw  himfelf  over  him  from  m 
horfc-block,  and  kick  him  with'  his  leg,  even  before 
he  is  fairly  upon  him.  This  wrong  manner  of  mount- 
ing is  what  chiefly  teaches  your  horfe  the  vicious  ha- 
bit againft  which  we  are  here  warning.  On  the 
other  hand,  a conflant  pratticc  of  mounting  in  the 
proper  manner,  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a 
horfe’s  going  on  till  the  rider  is  quite  adjufted  in  the 
fiddle 

The  next  thing  neceflary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
fhould  mount  prop  Hy.  The  com  non  method  is  t® 
tland  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe,  with 
the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.  By  this 
manner  of  holding  the  bridle  before  you  mount,  you 
arc  liable  to  be  kicked  ; and  when  you  are  mourned, 
your  horfe  may  go  on  forae  time,  or  play  what  gam- 
bols he  pteafes,  before  the  rein  is  (hurt  enough  in 
your  han  i to  prevent  him.  It  is  common  Ike  wife 
for  an  auk  ward  rider,  a*  fooo  as  his  foot  is  in  the 
fliirup,  to  throw  himfelf  with  all  his  force  to  gam  his 
feat:  which  he  cannot  do,  tiH  he  hath  firll  overbalan- 
ced himlelf  on  one  fide  or  the  other;  he  will  then 
wriggle  into  it  by  degrees.  The  way  to  mount  with 
eafe  and  fafety  is,  to  fland  rather  before  than  behind 
the  ftirrup.  In  this,  pollute  take  the  bridle  fhort,  and 
the  mane  together  in  your  left  hand,  helping  yourfclf 
to  the  ft  in  up  sith  your  right  fo  that  rour  roe  may 
not  touch  the  horfe  in  mounting.  When  your  left 
foor  is  in  the  llirrup,  move  on  your  right,  till  y iu  face 
the  fide  of  the  horfe,  looking  acrofs  over  ihc  fullle. 

Then  with  your  right  hind  grafp  the  hinder  part  of 
the  faddle  ; and  with  that  and  vour  left,  which  holds 
the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourfclf  upright  on  your  left 
foot  Remain  thus  a mere  inilant  on  ‘your  ft'rrup, 
only  fo  as  to  divide  the  ad’on  into  two  motions. 

While  you  are  in  this  pofttirc,  you  have  a fure  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  are  at  liberty,  either  to  gtt  fafe* 
ly  down,  or  to  throw  yiwr  leg  over  and  gain  y iuf 
feat.  By  this  deliberate  motion,  hkewife,  you  avoid, 
what  every  good  horfemau  would  endeavour  to  avoid, 
put'ing  y >ur  horfe  into  a flutter 

When  you  difovunit,  hold  the  bridle  and  mane  to- 
gether in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted  ; put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  to  ra.fe 
yourfclf;  throw  »our  leg  back  over  the  h >rfe,  grafp 
the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand, 
remain  a moment  on  your  ftirrup,  and  in  *ver\  rcfprft 
difmount  as  you  mounted  ; only  what  was  your  firft 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  laft  in  dif- 
mounting  Remember  not  to  bend  your  right  knee 
hi  demounting,  left  your  fpur  fhould  rub  againft  the 
botfe. 

It  may  he  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a convenient  length.  Sit  fqinre,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chafc  of  t he  bridle  . pull  forward  your  (houlder  ; but 
keep  your  body  mra,  as  it  would  be  if  each  hand  held 
a rein  Hold  t our  reins  with  the  whole  grafp  of  your 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let 
your  kind  be  perpendicular ; your  thumb  will  then  be 
upper  moil,  aud  placed  on  the  bridle*  Bead  your 
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PI  jin  Rule*  wrift  a little  outward  ; and  wheu  you  pull  the  bridle, 
fit  bad  ,ajfc  y0ur  hand  toward  your  breaft,  and  the  lower 
jlo  femcn.  rt  0y  tjic  pa]m  morc  than  the  upper.  Let  the 

J ' bridle  be  at  fuch  a length  in  your  hand,  as,  if  the 
horfe  (hould  Humble,  you  may  be  able  to  raife  hi* 
head,  and  fupport  it  by  the  (Length  of  your  arms,  and 
the  weight  of  your  body  thrown  backward.  If  you 
bold  the  rein  too  long,  you  are  fubjeft  to  fall  back- 
ward as  your  horfe  rifts. 

If,  knowing  your  horfe  perfc&ly  well,  you  think  a 
tight  rein  unneccflary,  advance  your  artn  a Little  (but 
not  your  (hotilder)  towaids  the  horfe’s  head,  and  keep 
your  ufual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have 
a check  upon  your  horfe,  while  you  indulge  him. 

If  you  ride  with  a curb,  make  it  a rule  to  hook  on 
the  chain  yourfclf ; the  moil  quiet  horfe  may  bring 
hi*  rider  into  danger,  Humid  the  curb  hurt  him.  If, 
in  fixing  the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right, 
the  links  will  unfold  thcmfclvcs,  and  then  oppofc  a 
farther  turning.  Put  on  the  chain  loofe  enough  to 
hang  down  on  the  horfe ’s  under  lip,  fo  that  it  may  not 
rife  and  prefs  his  jaw,  till  the  reins  of  the  bridle  are 
moderately  pulled. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  ufed  to  Hand  Hill  whea  he  is 
mounted,  there  will  be  no  occalion  for  a groom  to  hold 
him  : but  if  he  does,  fuller  him  not  to  touch  the  reins, 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
cheek  of  the  borfe.  Me  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  reins,  which  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ; and  holding  a horfe  by  the  curb  (which  is 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  when  lie  is 
to  Hand  Hill. 

Another  thing  to  be  icmcmbercd  is,  not  to  ride 
with  your  arms  and  elbows  as  high  as  your  Jhouldcrs  j 
nor  let  them  (hake  up  ar.d  down  with  the  motion  of 
the  horfe.  The  politic  is  unbecoming,  and  the  weight 
of  the  arms  (and  of  the  body  too  if  the  rider  does 
not  fit  Hill)  aits  in  continual  jerks  on  the  jaw  of  the 
kotfr,  which  muH  give  him  pain,  and  make  him  un- 
quiet, if  he  has  a tender  mouth  or  any  fpirit. 

Bad  riders  wonder  why  horfes  are  gentle  as  foon  as 
they  are  mounted  by  fkilful  ones,  tho’  their  (kill  feems 
unemployed  : the  reafon  is,  the  horfe  goes  at  his  cafe, 
yet  finds  all  his  motions  watched ; which  he  has  faga* 
city  enough  to  difeover.  Such  a rider  hides  his  whip, 
if  he  finds  his  hoiTc  is  afraid  of  it ; and  keeps  his  legs 
from  his  Tides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads  the  fpur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  cufiom  of  letting  your  legs 
/hake  againil  the  Tides  of  the  horfe  : and  as  you  are  not 
to  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion  ; 
fo  you  arc  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  fidcs,  but  let 
them  fall  tafy.  One  may,  a diltancc,  diliingui/h 
a gcritcl  hot feman  from  an  aukward  one  : the  firH 
Tits  Hill,  and  appears  of  a piece  with  his  horfe;  the 
latter  feems  Hying  off  at  all  points. 

It  is  oftcu  faid  with  empbafis,  that  fuch  a one  has 
no  fiat  on  horfcback  ; and  it  meant,  not  only  that  he 
dors  not  ride  well,  but  that  he  docs  not  fit  on  the  right 
pait  af  the  horfe.  To  have  a gout!  ftatt  is  to  fit  on 
that  part  of  the  horfe,  which,  as  he  fpriugs,  is  the 
centre  of  motion  ; and  from  which,  of  couife,  any 
weight  would  be  with  moll  difficulty  ihsken.  As  in 
tht  riling  and  falling  of  a board  placed  in  ayuilibrio, 
the  centre  will  1#  always  mod  at  reft;  the  ttuc  feat 
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will  be  found  in  tint  part  of  your  faddle,  into  wliich  Hib  Rulei 
your  body  would  naturally  Aide,  if  you  rode  without  f>r 
flirrups  j »nd  Is  only  to  be  preferred  by  a proper  poife  H'*!ana'-. 
of  the  body,  though  the  generality  of  riders  imagine  ' - 

it  ■>  to  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs  and  kcccs. 

The  rider  fhould  confider  himfelf  as  united  to  his  horfe 
in  this  point ; and  when  ftiaben  from  it,  endeavour  to 
rcltore  the  balance. 

Pcrbap.  the  mention  of  the  two  extremes  of  a bad 
feat  may  help  to  deferibe  the  true  one.  The  one  is, 
when  the  rider  fits  very  far  back  on  the  faddle,  fo  that 
his  weight  prcfTei  the  loins  of  the  horfe ; the  other, 
when  bis  body  hangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle.  The  firil  may  be  feen  praftifed  by  groomi, 
when  they  ride  with  their  ftirrups  aflefledly  Ihort  ; the 
latter,  by  fearful  horfemcn  on  the  lead  flutter  of  the 
horfe.  Every  good  rider  has;  even  on  the  hunting 
faddle,  as  </e/er»M«/ a place  for  his  thighs,  as  can  be 
determined  for  him  by  the  bar.  of  a demipeak.  In- 
deed there  is  no  difference  between  the  feat  of  either  : 
only,  as  in  the  firil  you  ride  with  fliorter  flirrups, 
your  body  will  be  confcquently  more  behind  your  knees. 

To  have  a good  feat  yourfclf,  your  faddle  mull  fit 
well.  To  fix  a prccifc  rule  might  be  difficult : it  may 
be  a dir.Baa,  to  have  your  faddle  prcfii  as  nearly  as 
poflible  on  that  part  which  we  have  deferibed  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  nun  and  horfe  ; however, 
fo  as  not  to  obftmd  the  motion  of  the  Itorfe’s  (hold, 
tiers.  Place  yourfclf  in  the  middle  or  lowed  part  of 
it  : fit  ereft  j but  with  as  little  conflraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  Tire  cafe  of  aftion  marks  the  gentle- 
man : you  may  repofe  yourfclf,  but  not  lounge.  The 
fet  aud  lludicd  ereduefs  acquired  in  the  riding-houfe, 
by  thofe  whofc  deportment  is  not  eafy,  appears  uugca- 
tccl  and  unnatural. 

If  your  horfe  flops  fhort,  or  endeavours  by  rifing 
and  kicking  to  unfeat  you,  bend  not  your  body  for- 
ward, as  many  do  itt  thofe  circumftances ; that  motion 
throws  the  bteech  backward,  and  you  off  your  fork  or 
twill,  and  out  of  your  feat  ; whereas,  the  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  your  body,  and  bending  back  the 
upper  part  and  (houldcrs,  is  the  method  both  to  keep 
your  feat,  and  to  recover  it  when  loft.  The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a great  degree,  is  the 
greateft  fecurity  in  Jlymg  leaps  i it  is  a fecurity  ton, 
when  your  hflife  leaps  Jlandtng.  The  horfe’s  rifing 
does  not  try  the  rider’s  feat  t the  lalhof  his  hind  legs 
is  what  ought  chiefly  to  be  guarded  againft,  and  is  beft 
done  by  the  body’s  being  greatly  inelmcd  back.  Stif- 
fen not  your  legs  or  thighs  j and  let  your  body  be  pli- 
able in  the  loins,  like  the  coachman’s  on  his  box.  This 
loofe  manner  of  fitting  will  elude  every  rough  motion 
of  the  horfe  j whereas  the  fixture  of  the  knees,  fo 
commonly  laid  a ftrcfsoo,  will  in  great  (hocks  conduce 
to  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket  player,  when  the  ball  is  flrUck  with 
the  greateft  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  firm  and  fixed 
when  he  receives  it,  the  hand  would  be  bruifed,  or 
perhaps  the  bones  fraflured  by  the  refiftanec.  To  ob- 
viate this  accident,  he  therefore  gradually  yields  his 
hand  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a certain  diftancc  ( 
and  thus  by  a due  mixture  of  oppofitiqn  tnd  obedi- 
cnee,  catches  it  without  fulliining  the  lead  injury.  The 
cafe  is  cxaitly  the  fame  in  riding  ; thclkilful  borfeman 
4 P will 
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Plain  Rule*  will  recovrr  hie  poife  by  giving  fotnc  way  to  the  mo* 
for  haJ  t|*on  , amj  t^c  ignorant  horieman  will  be  flung  out  of 
his  feat  by  endeavouring  to  be  fixed. 

Stretch  not  out  your  lege  before  you  ? this  will  pufh 
you  againft  the  back  of  the  faddle  : neither  gather  up 
your  knees,  like  a man  riding  on  a pack  f this  throwe 
your  thighs  upwards  : clch  pra&icc  unfeats  you.  Keep 
your  legs  ftraight  down  ; and  fit  not  on  the  raoft  flefhy 
part  of  the  thighs,  but  turn  them  inwards,  fo  as  to 
bring  in  your  knees  and  toes:  and  it  is  more  fafe  to 
ride  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  prrfling  on  the  flirrup, 
than  with  the  flirrup  as  far  hack  as  tjjc  heel  ; for  the 
preflure  of  the  heel  bring  in  that  cafe  behind  the  ftir- 
i up,  keeps  the  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  widen 
your  knees  to  get  them  and  the  upper  part  of  your 
fork  lower  down  on  the  horfe.  Grafp  the  faddle  with 
the  hollow  or  inner  part  of  your  thighs,  but  not  more 
than  juft  to  aflifl  the  balance  of  your  body  : this  will 
alfo  enable  you  to  keep  your  fpurs  from  the  hoife1* 
£des,  and  to  bring  your  toes  in,  without  that  affected 
and  u fclefi*  manner  of  bringing  them  in  pra£ifcd  by 
many.  Sink  your  heels  ftraight  down  ; for  while  your 
heels  and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall : this  (aid- 
ed with  the  bend  of  the  back  ) gives  the  fecurity  of  a 
feat,  to  thofe  who  bear  themfelves  up  in  their  ftirrups 
mi  a fwift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  riftng  and  falling 
io  a full  trot. 

Let  your  feat  determine  the  length  of  your  ftirrups, 
rather  than  the  ftirrups  your  feat.  If  more  precifion 
is  requilite,  let  your  ftirrups  (in  the  hunting  faddle) 
be  of  futh  a length,  as  that,  when  you  liand  in  them, 
there  maybe  th“  breadth  of  four  fingers  between  your 
feat  and  the  faddle. 

It  would  greatly  affift  a learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tife  riding  in  a large  circle,  a«  directed  fed.  ii.  with- 
out ftirrups ; keeping  his  face  looking  on  the  outward 
part  of  the  circle  fo  as  not  to  have  a full  view  of  the 
horfc’shcad,  but  juft  of  that  ear  which  is  on  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  circle  ; and  his  Ihouldcr,  which  is  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  forward.  By  this 
means  you  lerrn  to  balance  your  body,  and  keep  a true 
feat,  independent  of  your  ftirrups : you  may  probably 
like  wife  cfcapc  a full,  fhould  you  at  any  time  lofc  them 
by  being  accidentally  ftuken  from  your  feat. 

As  the  feat  in  f >tne  mmfure  depends'  on  the  faddle, 
it  may  not  be  amife  to  obferve,  that  bccaufc  a faddle 
with  a high  pommel  is  thought  dangerous,  the  other 
extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  i*  fcarcc  allowed  to 
be  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  faddle.  The  faddle 
fhould  lie  as  near  the  back-bone  as  can  be,  without 
hurtiftg  the  horfe  y for  the  nearer  you  fit  to  bis  back, 
the  better  feat  you  have.  If  it  does  fo,  it  is  plain  the 
pommel  iuuft  rife  enough  to  fecurc  the  withers  from 
preflure ; therefore,  a horfe  whofe  withers  are  higher 
than  common,  requires  a higher  pommel  If,  to  avoid 
this,  you  make  the  faddle  of  a more  ftraight  line,  the 
inconvenience  fpokerv  of  follows  ; you  fit  too  much  a- 
bove  the  horfe’s  back,  nor  can  the  faddle  form  a pro- 
per feat.  There  fhould  be  no  ridge  from  the  but- 
ton at  the  fide  of  the  pommel,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  faddle.  That  line  alfo  fhould  be  a little  concave, 
for  your  thighs  to  lie  at  cafe.  In  fhort,  a faddle 
ought  to  be,  at  nearly  as  poffilde,  as  if  cut  out  of  the 
boafe*. 
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When  you  want  your  horfe  to  move  forward,  raife  Plain  R-^ks 
his  head  a little,  and  touch  him  gently  with  your  whip  ; f'jvbid 
or  eife,  prefs  the  calves  of  your  legs  againft  his  fides.  ° <~mc* 
If  he  does  not  move  fell  enough,  prefs  them  with  more 
force,  and  fo  till  the  fpur  juft  touches  him.  By  this 
pra&ice  he  will  (if  he  has  any  fpirit)  move  upon  the 
lcaft  preflure  of  the  leg.  Never  fpur  him  by  a kick  ; but 
if  it  be  ncceflary  to  fpnr  him  brifkly,  keep  your  heels 
dofc  to  his  fides,  and  llackcn  their  force  as  he  becomes 
obedient. 

When  youlr  horfe  attempts  to  be  vicious,  take  each 
icin  feparate,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your 
arms  forward,  hold  him  very  fhort.  In  this  cafe,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  pull  him  hard,  with  his  arms 
low.  But  the  horfe  by  this  means  having  his  head  low 
too,  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  throw  out  his  heels  : 
whereas,  if  his  head  be  raifed  very  high,  and  his  nofe 
thrown  out  a little,  which  is  consequent,  he  can  nei- 
ther rife  before  nor  behind  ; bccaufc  he  can  give  him- 
fclf  neither  of  thofe  motions,  without  having  his  head 
at  liberty.  A plank  placed  in  equilibria,  cannot  rife 
at  one  end  uolefs  it  finks  at  the  other. 

If  your  horfe  is  headlining,  pull  not  with  one  con- 
tinued pull,  but  flop,  and  back  him  often,  juft  fhakiog 
the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  he  obeys. 

Horfes  are  fo  accnftomcd  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they 
go  forward,  that  they  are  difeouraged  if  the  rider  wiH 
not  It  t 'them  do  fo. 

If  a horfe  is  loofc-ncckcd,  he  will  throw  up  hts 
head  at  a continued  pull  ; in  which  Situation,  the  ri- 
der, feting  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  your  horfe  does  thus,  drop  your 
hand  and  give  the  bridle  play,  and  he  will  of  courfe 
drop  his  head  again  into  its  proper  place  : while  it  is 
coming  down,  make  a fecond  gentle  pull,  and  you  will 
find  his  mouth.  With  a little  practice,  this  is  done 
alinoit  inftantancoufly  ; and  this  method  will  flop,  in 
the  diftance  of  a few  yards,  a horfe,  which  will  run 
away  with  thofe  who  pull  at  him  with  all  their  might. 

Almoft  every  one  mud  have  obfervtd,  that  when  a 
horfe  feels  himfclf-  pulled  with  the  bridle,  even  when 
he  is  going  gently,  he  often  miftakes  what  was  dcftgncii 
to  (lop  him,  as  a direction  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to 
go  filler. 

Keep  your  horfe’s  head  high;  that  he  may  raife  his 
neck  and  crcft  ; play  a little  with  the  rein,  and  move 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  that  he  may  not  prefs  on  it  irr 
one  conflant  and  continued  manner : be  not  afraid  of 
raifing  his  head  too  high  ; he  will  naturally  be  too 
ready  to  bring  it  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  lcaft  abatement  of  his  mettle.  When 
you  feel  him  heavy,  Hop  him,  and  make  him  go  back 
a few  paces  : thus  you  break  by  degrees  his  propenfity 
to  prefs  on  hit  bridle. 

You  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  (though  many  are) 
with  a round  neck,  and  a head  drawn  in  towards  his 
bread  : let  your  horfe  carry  his  head  bridling  in,  pro- 
vided he  carries  it  high,  and  his  neck  arching  upwards ; 
bat  if  his  neck  bends  downwards,  his  figure  is  bad,  his 
fight  is  too  near  his  toes,  he  leans  on  the  bridle,  and 
you  have  no  command  over  him.  If  he  goes  prefling 
but  lightly  on  the  bridle,  he  is  the  more  fure- footed, 
and  goes  pleafanter ; as  your  wrift  only  may  guide  him. 

If  he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  makes  you  fupport 
the  weight  oi  that  and  his  neck  with  your  arms  brar- 
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Plain  Ro!c*ing  on  his  fore- leg 3,  (which  is  called  being  on  b'tsJhouU 
den),  he  will  ftrike  his  toe*  againil  the  ground,  and 
. 01  ca  ftumble. 

u If  your  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  bit,  tie  him  every 

day,  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  his  tail  to  the  manger, 
and  his  head  as  high  as  you  can  make  him  lift  it,  by 
a rein  on  each  poll  of  the  flail,  tied  to  each  ring  of 
the  fnaffle  bit. 

Horfe- breakers  and  grooms  have  a great  propenfity 
to  bring  a horfe’t  head  down,  and  feem  to  hare  no 
feat  without  a ft  rang  bold  by  the  bridle.  They  know 
indeed,  that  the  head  (hould  yield  to  the  reins,  and 
the  neck  form  an  arch ; but  do  not  take  the  proper 
pains  to  make  it  an  arch  upward.  A temporary  effect 
of  attempting  to  raife  a horfe’s  head,  may  perhaps  be 
making  him  pu(h  out  his  nofe.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  mat  his  head  is  too  high  already  » whereas  it  is 
not  the  diftance  from  his  nofe,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
head  to  the  ground,  which  determines  the  head  to  be 
high  or  low.  Bcfidcs,  although  the  fault  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  head,  it  (hould  rather  be  faid 
to  be  in  that  of  the  neck  ; for  if  the  neck  was  raifed, 
the  head  would  be  more  in  the  portion  of  one  fet  on 
a well  formed  neck. 

The  defign  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  is  to 
raife  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head  } for 
even  while  the  bridle  makes  the  fame  line  from  the 
rider's  hand  to  the  bit,  the  horfe’s  nofe  may  be  either 
drawn  in,  or  thruft  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raifed 
or  dtpreffed.  Iuftead  of  what  has  been  here  recom- 
mended, we  ufually  fee  colts  broke  with  their  heads 
0 caveffoned  very  low,  their  necks  (lift,  and  not  in  the 

leaf!  fuppled.  When  the  breaking-tackle  is  left  off, 
and  they  are  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
^ and  reft,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a fccond  break- 
ing becomes  neccffary.  Then,  as  few  gentlemen  can 
manage  their  own  horfes,  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  grooms,  horn  whom  they  learn  a variety  of  bad 
habits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfe  carries  his  head 
' (or  rather  his  nofe)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  fume 
amends  by  moving  his  (houlders  lightly,  and  going 
fafely.  Attend  to  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  Some  horfes 
have  their  necks  fcl  fo  low  on  their  (houlders,  that  they 
bend  firft  down,  then  upwards,  like  a (lag’s.  Some 
have  the  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  cars  to 
their  withers,  too  (hurt.  A head  of  this  fort  cannot 
poflibly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  becaufc  the 
vtrtcbrx  (or  neck  bouts)  are  too  fhoit  to  admit  of 
flexure  ; for  in  long  and  fliort  necked  horfes  the  num- 
ber of  the  vertebra:  is  the  fame.  In  fome,  the  jaw  is 
fo  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  the  head  by  tin’s 
means  has  not  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
have  the  under  line  from  the  jaw  to  the  bread  fu  (hort, 
that  the  neck  cannot  rife. 

In  all  thefc  calcs  you  may  gain  a Utile  by  a nice 
hand  with  an  eafy  bit j but  no  curb,  martingale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  tesicb  a horfe  to  carry  hia 
bead  or  neck  in  a pofture  which  nature  has  made  un- 
eafy  to  him.  By  tiying  to  pull  in  his  nofe  farther  than 
he  can  bear,  you  will  add  a bad  habit  to  nature.  You 
could  not  indeed  contrhe  a more  effectual  method  to 
make  him  continually  tufa  his  nofe  up,  and  throw  liis 
foam  over  you. 

The  rule  already  given  to  ride  a loofc-nccked  horfe, 
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will  be  a proper  one  for  aft  light-mouthed  horfes : one  Plain  Rules 
caution  being  added,  which  is,  always  to  fcarch  whe- 
ther  his  faddle  or  girths  may  not  in  fome  way  pinch  IJI  ^niC-n- 
him  ; and  whether  the  bit  may  not  hurt  his  lip  by  be- 
ing too  high  in  his  mouth  : becaufc,  whenever  he  frets 
from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  his  head  will  not  he  Heady. 

It  is  a common  cutlom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  fet  off  to  advantage  cither  the  Ipirit  of 
the  horfe,  or  the  (kill  of  the  rider.  Our  horfes  there- 
fore are  taught  to  hold  their  heads  low,  and  pull  fo,  as 
to  bear  up  the  rider  from  the  faddle,  Handing  in  hi# 
ftirrups,  even  in  the  gentled  gallop  : how  very  impro- 
per is  this,  we  arc  experimentally  convinced,  when  we 
happen  to  meet  with  a boric  which  gallops  otherwife* 

Wc  immediately  fay,  be  canters  excellently,  and  find  the 
eafe  and  pleafurc  of  hirmotion.  When  h. tries  arc  de- 
figned  for  the  race,  and  (wiftnefs  is  the  only  thing  con- 
fidcred,  the  method  may  be  a good  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealers  are  always 
pulling  at  their  horfes ; that  they  have  the  fpur  con- 
llantly  in  their  fides,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  conti- 
nually checking  the  rein : by  this  means  they  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  bit,  while  their  rage  has 
the  appearance  of  fpirit.  Thcfc  people  ride  with  their 
arms  fpread,  and  very  low  on  the  (houlders  of  their 
horfes  : this  method  makes  them  ft  retch  tbeir  necks, 
and  gives  a better  appearance  to  their  fore-hands  j it 
conceals  alfo  a thick  jaw,  which,  if  the  head  was  up, 
would  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  bit  j it  hides  like- 
wife  the  ewe-neck,  which  would  other  wife  (how  itfelf. 

Indeed,  if  you  have  a horfe  unftcady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  a natural  heavy  head,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nofe  obftinately  in  the  air,  you  mull  find  his  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  bed  of  him. 

Many  horfes  are  taught  to  dart  by  whipping  them 
for  darting.  How  is  it  pofilble  they  can  know-  it  is 
defigned  as  a puniftimcnt  ? In  the  riding. houfc,  you 
teach  your  horfe  to  rife  up  before,  and  to  fpring  and 
Iafh  out  his  hinder  legs,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two  pillars,  with  his  head  a little  at  liberty. 

If  he  underftood  this  to  be  a punilhment  for  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  lrems 
to  be  in  the  fame  manner  taught  to  fpring  and  fly 
when  he  is  frightened.  Mod  horfes  would  go  quietly 
pail  an  objeA  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  if  their 
riders,  iuftead  of  gathering  up  their  bridles,  and  (bow- 
ing themfeives  fo  ready,  (hould  throw  the  reins  loofe 
upon  their  necks. 

When  a horfe  flart*  at  any  thing  on  one  fide,  mod 
riders  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  to  make  him  go  up 
to  vrhat  be  darts  at:  if  he  does  not  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  pall  the 
objc&,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  or  croup,  a 
great  circle  out  of  the  road ; whereas,  he  (hould  learn 
to  keep  draight  on,  without  minding  objects  on  cither 
fide. 

If  he  Harts  at  any  thing  on  the  left,  hold  his  head 
high,  and  kee^it  draight  in  the  road,  pulling  it  from 
looking  at  the  thing  he  (laris  at,  and  keeping  your 
right  leg  hard  prdfed  agaiuft  his  fide,  towards  his 
flank : he  will  then  go  (traigbl  along  the  road.  By 
this  method,  and  by  turning  his  head  a little  more, 
he  may  be  forced  with  his  croup  clofe  up  to  what 
frightened  him;  for  as  hi&  head  is  pulled  one  way,  hie 
croup  ncceflarily  turns  the  other.  Always  avoid  a 
4 T 2 quar* 
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Plain  ttuleiouarrel  wfth  your  horfe,  if  you  can  : if  he  it  apt  to 
forbad  ^ar((  y0U  wjU  find  occafions  enough  to  exercife  his 
. ?!.*lllcnj  obedience,  when  what  he  ftarts  at  lies  direftly  in  his 
w"'  way,  and  you  mufl  make  him  pafs ; if  he  is  not  fub- 

it  ft  to  llart,  you  fhould  hot  quarrel  with  him  about  a 
trifle. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  rule  in  go* 
jng  pail  an  objeft  may  perhaps  be  a little  irregular  in 
a managed  horfe,  which  will  always  obey  the  leg  : 
but  even  fuch  a horfe,  if  he  is  really  afraid,  and  not 
reflive,  it  may  not  be  amils  to  make  look  another 
way  ; unlcfs  the  objeft  be  fomething  you  would  par* 
ticulerly  accuflom  him  to  the  fight  of. 

The  cafe  will  alfo  be  different  with  a horfe  whofe 
fear  is  owing  to  his  being  not  ufed  to  objeft* ; but 
fuch  a one  is  not  to  be  rode  by  any  horfeman  to  whom 
thefe  rules  are  direfted  : the  darting  here  meant  arifes 
merely  from  the  horie's  being  pamper'd,  and  fpringing 
through  liveltnefj. 

The  notion  of  the  neceffity  of  making  a horfe  go 
immediately  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
differing  him  to  become  mader  of  his  rider,  feetns  to 
be  in  general  carried  too  far.  It  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to  conqueT  a horfe’s  fear  of  the  found  of 
a drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of 
feeding  him  : this  not  only  familiarizes  the  noife  to 
him,  but  makes  it  plcafant,  as  a fore-runner  of  his 
• See  meat  • } whereas,  if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  might 

fcft.  v.  perhaps  dart  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Might  not 

this  be  applied  to  his  darting  at  other  things,  and 
(how  that  it  would  be  better  to  fuller  him  (provided 
he  does  not  turn  back)  to  go  a little  from  and  avoid 
an  objeft  he  has  a diflike  to,  and  to  accudom  him  to 
it  by  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  him  ; than  to  punilh  him,  quarrel  with  him, 
and  perhaps  fubrait  to  his  will  at  lad,  while  yon  infid 
on  his  overcoming  his  fear  in  an  indant  ? If  he  fees  a 
like  objeft  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  recolleft  his 
dread,  and  arm  himfelf  to  be  difobedient. 

We  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  a horfe  fears  nothing 
fo  much  as  his  rider  ; but  may  he  not,  in  many  cir- 
cumdances,  be  afraid  of  indant  deftruftion  ? of  being 
crulhcd  ? of  being  drowned  i of  falling  down  a preci- 
pice ? Is  it  a wonder  that  a horfe  Ihould  be  afraid  of  a 
loaded  waggon  ? may  not  the  hanging  load  feem  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  ? There  cannot  be  a rule 
more  general,  than,  in  fuch  a cafe,  to  Ihow  him  there 
is  room  for  him  to  pafs.  This  is  done  by  turning  his 
head  a very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  preffing  your 
leg,  which  is  fartheft  from  it,  againd  his  fide. 

A horfe  is  cot  to  dop  without  a fign  from  his  rider. 
— Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  driven  up  to  a 
carriage  he  darts  at  it,  he  conceives  himfelf  obliged 
cither  to  attack  or  run  againd  it  ? Can  he  underdand 
the  rider’s  fpurring  him  with  his  face  direfted  to  it,  as 
a fign  for  him  to  pafit  it  ? That  a horfe  is  eafily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes  (he  will  even  catch  back  his 
head  from  a hand  going  to  carafe  him).;  that  he  will 
not  go  with  any  force,  face  to  face,  even  to  another 
horfe  (if  in  his  power  to  dop)  ; and  that  he  fees  per* 
fcftly  tideways, — may  be  ufcful  hints  for  the  treat* 
ment  of  horfe*  with  regard  to  flatting. 

Though  you  ought  not  to  whip  a horfe  for  darting, 
there  can  be  no  good  effeft  from  clapping  his  neck 
with  your  hand  to  encourage  him.  it  one  took  any 
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notice  of  his  darting,  it  fhould  be  rather  with  fomc  Plain  Rulei 
tone  of  voice  which  he  ufoally  underdood  as  an  ex-  . 
predion  of  diflike  to  what  he  is  doing ; for  there  is  **  <tu. 
oppofition  mixed  with  his  darting,  and  a boric  will  ever  * s 
repeat  what  he  finds  has  foiled  his  rider. 

Not  with  danding  the  direftions  above  given,  of  not 
preffing  a horfe  up  to  a carriage  he  darts  at ; yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  will  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a narrow  part  of  the  road,  when  you  have 
once  let  him  know  he  is  to  pafs  it,  be  fure  you  remain 
determined,  and  prefs  him  on.  1X>  this  more  efpe- 
cially  when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  pallid  you  : 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  be  is  accuttomcd  to  go 
back,  and  turn  round,  be  will  certainly  do  it  if  he 
finds,  by  your  hand  flackening,  and  legs  not  prefling, 
that  you  arc  irrefolute  ; and  this  at  the  raoft  dangerous 
point  of  time,  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  take 
him  as  he  turns.  Remember  not  to  touch  the  curb 
rain  at  this  time  ; it  will  certainly  check  him.  It  is 
not  known  to  every  one,  that  the  perfon  who  would  * 
lead  a horfe  by  the  bridle,  Ihould  not  turn  his  face  to- 
him  when  he  refufes  to  follow  him  : if,  betides  this,  he 
raifes  his  arms,  (hows  his  whip,  or  pulls  the  bridle 
with  jerks,  lie  frightens  the  horfe,  inftcad  of  perfua- 
ding  him  to  follow ; which  a little  patience  may  bring 
about. 

Ride  with  a fnaffle  ; and  ufc  your  curb,  if  you  have 
one,  only  occafionally.  Choofe  your  fnaffle  full  and 
thick  in  the  mouth,  efpecially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  fattened.  Mott  of  them  are  made  too 
fmall  and  long ; they  cut  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  bars  of  his  jaw,  working  like 
pincers. 

The  management  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a matter 
to  enter  on  here,  farther  than  to  preferibe  great  cau- 
tion in  the  ufe  of  it : a turn  of  the  writl,  rather  than 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  Ihould  be  applied  to  it.  The 
elatticity  of  a rod,  when  it  hath  hooked  a filh,  may 
give  you  fome  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a horfe’ a 
head  on  bis  bridle ; his  fpirit  and  his  pliablenel*  are 
both  marked  by  it. 

A horfe  Ihould  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
curb  which  he  is  not  ready  at : you  may  force  him, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way  with  a fnaffle  ; but  a curb 
afts  only  in  a flraight  line.  It  is  true,  that  a horfe 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a curb, 
but  it  is  becaufc  he  knows  it  as  a Jigntl.  When  he  is 
put  to  draw  a chair,  and  docs  not  underttand  the  ne- 
Lcfiity  he  is  then  under  of  taking  a larger  fweep  when 
he  turns,  you  frequently  fee  him  retire,  as  it  is  then 
called  : but  put  him  on  a fnaffle,  or  buckle  the  rcio  to 
that  part  of  the  bit  which  does  not  curb  him  ; and 
the  horfe  fubmits  to  be  pulled  about,  till  he  uodcr- 
ttands  what  is  detired  ■ of  him.  Thefe  direftions 
fuppofe  your  horfe  to  have  fpirit,  and  a good  mouth  : 
if  he  has  not,  you  mutt  take  him  as  he  is,  and  ride 
him  with  fuch  a bit  as  you  find  moil  eafy  to  your- 
felf. 

When  you  ride  a journey,  be  not  fo  attentive  to 
your  horfe’s  nice  carriage  of  himfelf,  as  to  your  en* 
couragemcnt  of  him,  and  keeping  him  in  good  humour. 

Raifc  his  head ; but  if  he  flags,  you  may  indulge  him 
with  bearing  a little  more  uppn  the  bit  than  you 
would  fuller  in  an  airing.  If  a horfe  is  lame,  tender- 
footed,  or  tired,  he  naturally  hangs  upon  his  bridle. 

6 On 
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Phic  Rule*  On  a journey,  therefore,  his  mouth  wifi  depend  greatly 
fwb*-!  on  his  ftrength  and  the  goodnefs  of  hia  feet.  Be  then 
Hixtemen,  careful  about  his  feet,  and  let  not  a fatrier  fpoil 
L " them.  You  will  be  enabled  to  keep  them  from 
danger,  by  the  directions  given  under  the  article 
FaaaiERY,  p.  167. 

Very  few,  although  praftifed  in  riding,  know  they 
hare  any  power  over  a horfe  bat  by  the  bridle  ; or 
any  ufe  for  the  fpur,  except  to  make  him  go  forward. 
A little  experience  will  teach  them  a farther  ufe.  If 
the  left  fpur  touches  him  (and  he  is  at  the  fame  time 
revented  from  going  forward),  he  has  a fign,  which 
e will  foon  undcrfUnd,  to  move  fideways  to  the  right. 
Id  the  fame  manner  to  the  left,  if  the  right  fpur  is 
clofed  to  him  : he  afterwards,  through  fear  of  the 
fpur,  obeys  a touch  of  the  leg ; in  the  fame  manner 
as  a horfe  moves  his  croup  from  one  fide  of  the  ftall 
to  the  other,  when  any  one  (trikes  him  with  his  hand. 
In  fhort,  his  croup  is  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.  He  will  never  difobey  the  leg,  unlefs 
he  becomes  reftivCi  Bjr  this  means  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him  : he  will  move  fideways,  if 
you  ciofe  one  Irg  to  him*  and  (traight  forward,  if 
both  : even  when  he  Hands  Hill,  your  legs  held  near 
him  will  kerp  him  on  the  watch ; and  with  the 
flightell,  unfeen  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he 
will  raife  his  head,  and  (how  his  forehand  to  advan- 
uge. 

On  this  ufe  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horfe,  are  founded  all  the  ain  (as 
the  riding- maftera  exprefs  thcmfclres)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manege ; the  paflage,  or  fide-motion  of 
troopers  to  clofe  or  open  their  files,  and  indeed  all 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  of  fame  degree 
of  this  difripline  for  common  ufe  is  the  reafan  of 
mentioning  it  here.  It  is  ufeful  if  a horfe  is  apt  to 
Rumble  or  ftart.  If  to  the  firil,  by  prclTing  your  legs 
to  bis  Sank,  and  keeping  op  his  head,  he  is  made  to 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  fup- 
porting  him ; and  the  lame  if  he  does  actually  Rum- 
ble, by  helping  him  at  the  very  inftsnt  to  exert  him- 
felf,  while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  not  irreco- 
verably impreffed  with  the  precipitate  motion.  Hence 
this  ufe  of  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aids  to  a horfe ; for,  as  to  holding  up  the  weight 
of  a heavy  nna&ivc  horfe,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  as 
impoflible  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a pre- 
cipice. 

A horfe  is  fupported  and  helped  by  the  hands  and 
legs  of  his  rider  in  every  aftion  they  require  of  him  } 
hence  he  is  faid  to  perform  his  airs  by  the  auU  from 
his  rider. 
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The  fame  manner  is  ufeful  if  a horfe  fiarts.  For  if  Plain  Rale* 
when  he  is  beginning  to  fty  to  one  fide,  you  leg  on  f<jbad 
the  fide  he  is  dying  to,  he  Hops  his  faring  immedi- 
atcly.  He  goes  pad  what  he  darted  at,  keeping  •* 

tlraight  on,  or  as  you  choofa  to  dhreA  him  ; and  he  will 
not  dy  back  from  any  thing  if  you  prefs  him  with 
both  legs.  You  keep  his  haunches  under  him,  going 
down  a hill ; help  him  ou  the  fide  of  a bank  ; more 
eatily  avoid  the  wheel  of  a carriage  ; and  approach 
more  gracefully  and  nearer  to  the  fide  of  a coach  or 
hori'eman.  When  a pampered  horfe  curvets  irregularly, 
and  twills  his  body  to  and  fro,  turn  his  head  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  both  alternately  (but  without 
letting  him  move  out  of  the  track),  and  prefs  your  leg 
to  the  oppofitc  fide  : your  horfe  cannot  then  fpring  out 
his  hind-legs  to  one  fide,  bccaufc  your  leg  prevents 
him  ; nor  to  the  other,  bccaufe  his  head  looks  that 
way,  and  a horfe  does  not  ftart  and  fpring  to  the  fide 
on  which  he  looks.  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve  the  impropriety  of  the  habit  which  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legs  (hake  again  ft  the  (ides  of 
the  horfe : if  a horfe  is  taught,  they  arc  then  con- 
tinually prclTing  him  to  violent  a&ion  ; and  if  he 
is  not,  they  render  him  infcnfible  and  incapable  of 
being  taught.  The  fretting  of  a hot  horfe  will  hence 
be  exceffive,  as  it  can  no  otherwife  be  moderated 
than  by  the  ntmoft  ftillnefs  of  the  feat,  hands,  and 
legs  of  the  rider. 

Colts  at  firft  are  taught  to  bear  a bit,  and  by  de- 
grees to  pull  at  it.  If  they  did  not  prefs  it,  they 
could  not  be  guided  by  it.  By  degrees  they  find  their 
necks  flronger  than  the  arms  of  a man  ; and  that  they 
are  capable  of  making  great  oppofition,  and  often  of 
foiling  their  riders.  Then  is  the  time  to  make  them 
(tipple  and  pliant  in  every  part.  The  part  which  of 
all  others  requires  molt  this  pliancy  is  the  neck. 

Hence  the  metaphor  of  Ji iff- necked  for  di/ohedieni.  A 
horfe  cannot  move  his  head  but  with  the  mnfcles  of 
his  neck  : this  may  be  called  his  helm  ; it  guides  Ins 
courfe,  changes  and  dirc&s  his  motion. 

The  ufe  of  this  pliancy  in  the  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  a horfe  has  been  already  fhown  in  a former 
faction.  The  prefent  faction  being  directed  to  the 
unexperienced  hori’eman,  it  may  faffice  to  add,  that 
hit  idea  of  fupplcnefs  need  only  be,  that  of  an  abi- 
lity and  readiuefs  in  a horfe  to  move  every  limb,  on 
a (igR  given  him  by  the  hflti&is  or  legs  of  his  rider;, 
as  alfo,  to  bend  his  body,  and  move  in  a (hort  com- 
pafa,  quick  and  collc&rd  within  himfelf,  fa  as  inftanily 
to  be  able  to  perform  any  other  motiou. 
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Hoi  (ham.  HORSHAM,  a town  of  Suflex,  feated  near  St 

1 — Leonard’s  fared,  38  miles  from  London.  It  has  its 
name  from  Horfa,  brother  to  Hengift  the  Saxon  ; and 
is  one  of  thefargeft  towns  in  the  county.  It  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  301)1  of  Edward  I. 
and  is  the  place  where  the  county- gaol  is  held,  and 
often  the  aluzes.  It  is  a borough  by  prefeription,  with 
the  title  of  two  bailiffs  and  burgage-holders  within  and 
without  the  borough,  &c.  who  elett  the  members  of 
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parliament,  and  they  arc  returned  by  the  bailiffs  chofe  Hardin*- 
yearly  by  a court-fact  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  ■ -y— 
return  four  candidates  to  the  Reward,  and  he  nomi- 
nates two  of  them  for  the  office.  Here  is  a very  fine 
church,  and  a well  endowed  freefchool.  Great  (tore 
of  poultry  is  bought  up  for  London  at  its  market  on 
Saturday,  and  it  has  a patent  alfo  for  a monthly  mar- 
ket. 

HORSTIUS  (James),  profeflur  of  medicine  in  the 

uaivetfity 
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univerfity  of  Hclmfladt,  ia  the  1 6th  century, 
joined  devotion  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
phyfic.  He  carefully  prayed  to  God  to  blcfs  his  pre- 
Icriptions,  and  publtlhed  a form  of  prayer  upon  this 
fubjeCt.  He  alfo  wrote,  l.  A t rent ife  on  the  quali- 
ties of  a good  phyfician.  2,  Another  on  the  qualities 
of  a good  apothecary.  3.  A treatife  of  the  plague, 
in  German.  4.  A commentary  in  librot  Hippocrat'u  dr 
eorde,  and  other  work?. 

Horstius  (Gregory),  nephew  of  the  former,  called 
the  JF.fculapiut  • of  Germany,  publifhed  fevcral  books, 
which  arc  1 deemed. 

HORTAGILER6,  in  the  grand  fignior’s  court, 
opholftercrs,  or  tapeftry-hangers  The  grand  fignior 
has  constantly  400  in  his  retinue  when  he  is  in  the 
camp  : thefe  go  always  a day’s  journey  before  him,  to 
fix  upon  a proper  place  for  his  tent,  which  they  pre- 
pare ft  1 ft  ; and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  officers,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank. 

HO RTENSIUS  (Quintus),  a celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  cotemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufc  at  19  ycars  of  age,  and  continued  the 
fame  profeflion  during  48  years.  But  being  at  lafl 
cclipfed  by  Cicero,  he  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a military  life  ; became  a military  tribune,  prxtor, 
and  afterwards  conlul,  about  70  B.  C.  Cicero  fpeaks 
of  him  in  fuch  a manner  as  makes  ua  regret  the  lofa 
of  his  orations.  Hortenfius  had  a wonderful  memory, 
and  delivered  his  orations  without  writing  down  a 
Tingle  word,  or  forgetting  one  pa  ticular  that  had  been 
advanced  by  hit  adverfaries.  He  died  very  rich,  a 
little  before  the  civil  war,  which  he  hud  endeavoured 
by  all  poflihle  means  to  prevent. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a dry  garden  ; an  appella- 
tion given  to  a collection  of  fpecimct.s  of  plants,  care- 
fully dried  and  preferred. 

The  value  of  fuch  a collection  is  very  evident, 
fince  1000  minutiae  may  be  preferred  in  the  well 
dried  fpccimcns  of  plantE,  which  the  moll  accurate 
engraver  would  overlook.  We  (hall  therefore  give  two 
method*  of  drying  and  prcfervir*g  a htriui  fuctu  : the 
firft  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  rhilofophical  Tranf- 
aflions,  n°  237.  ; andlht  other  by  Dr  Hill,  in  his  re- 
view of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  bis  ob- 
je&ionito  Sir  Robert’s  method. 

Accoi.'hig  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  ptants  ore 
to  be  laid  fiut  between  and  then  put  between 

two  fmooth  plites  of  iron,  ferewtd  together  at  the 
comer* ; and  ii  this  condition  committed  to  a baker's 
oven  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be 
rubbed  oveT  with  s mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafor- 
tis and  brandy  ; and  a ft  tv  this  to  be  fattened  down  on 
paper  with  a folution  of  the  quantity  of  a walnut  of 
gum  tragacanlh  diff  Ivcd  in  a pint  of  water.  See 
Herbal. 

To  this  the  Doctor  objects,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven 
is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  To  nice  an 
operation  ; and  that  the  fpacc  of  time  ordeied  for  con- 
tinuing the  plants  in  it  is  of  no  information,  unlcfs 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature 
of  the  plant  as  to  its  fticculency  and  the  firm- 
refs  or  tenders*  of  its  fibres,  l*  attended  to;  there 
btir  ;;  fcarceiy  any  two  plants  alike  in  thefe  particulars: 
conicqucutly  til?  dr?rce  t::d  duration  of  heat  fufficient 
for  one  plant  would  dcllroy  another.  Bcfidc  which, 
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He  the  acid  ufed  deftroys  the  colour  of  many  plants ; and 
never  recovers  that  of  othcis  loft  in  the  drying  ; and 
frequently  after  the  plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the 
paper  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that  which  falls  over  it.  Dr 
idol's  method  is  as  follows.  Take  a fpcciroeo  of  a 
plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom  leaves  if 
it  have  any  ; biuifc  the  ftalk  if  too  rigid,  or  llit  it  if 
too  thick  : fpread  out  the  leaves  and  flowers  on  pa- 
per, cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a weight  over 
all.  £t  the  end  of  18  hours  take  out  the  plants,  now 
perfectly  flattened,  and  lay  them  on  a bed  of  dry  com- 
mon land  1 fift  more  dry  (and  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  weeks: 
the  lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooncr,  but  they  take  no 
harm  afterward.  If  the  floor  of  a garret  be  covered  in 
fpring  with  fand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpacc  for 
walking  to  the  fcvcral  parts,  it  will  receive  the  col- 
lection of  a whole  fummer  ; the  covering  of  land  be- 
ing fifted  over  every  parcel  as  laid  in,  they  need  no 
farther  care  from  the  time  of  laying  them  till  they  are 
taken  up  to  be  (luck  on  paper.  1 he  cement  u(ed  by 
the  Do&or  is  thus  prepared  : early  in  the  fpring,  put 
two  ounces  of  camphor  into  three  quarts  of  water  in  a 
large  bottle,  (hake  it  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 
fit  ft  collected  plants  arc  ready  for  the  fattening  down, 
put  into  a pint  of  the  water,  poured  off  into  an  earth- 
en vcffel  that  will  bear  the  fire,  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to  ihreds;  let  them 
Hand  36  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a few  mo- 
ments, and  drain  it  off  through  a coarfe  cloth:  tliisia 
to  be  warmed  over  a gentle  heat  when  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  the  hack  of  the  plants  fmeared  over  with  a paint- 
er's hrurti  : after  this  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
prefs  them  for  a few  minutes,  then  expofe  them  to 
the  air  a little  ; and  finally,  lay  them  under  a fraall 
weight  between  quires  of  paper  to  be  pcrfc&ly  dried. 

It  is  fcarcc  to  be  conceived  how  ftrongly  the  water 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  camphor  by  this  fimple 
procefs : a part  of  it  indeed  flies  off  in  the  making  of 
the  cement  and  the  ufing  of  it : but  enough  remains 
with  the  plants  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  infefts  in  it. 
He  farther  ob ferret,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very 
well  without  fand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently 
into  frclh  quires  of  paper,  or  a few,  by  only  prefling 
them  between  the  leaves  of  a book  2 but  the  fand  me- 
thod preferves  the  colour  beft,  aud  it  done  with  lcaft 
trouble. 

Another  method  much  better  than  that  of  the 
oven  is  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant  by  palling 
a common  finoothing  iron  for  linen  over  the  papers 
between  which  it  is  laid  : but  for  nice  things  the  moll 
prrfed  of  all  methods  is  that  by  a common  (and  heat, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  for  chemical  pur  poles.  The  cold  fand 
iv  to  Ik-  fpread  fmooth  upon  this  occafion,  the  plant 
laid  on  ii  carefully  flatted,  and  a thick  bed  of  fand  lift- 
ed over : the  fire  is  then  to  be  made,  aud  the  whole 
procefs  carefully  watched  until  by  a very  gentle  heat 
the  plant  be  carefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the  ten- 
dered herb  may  by  this  manner  be  prcfcrvci  ; and 
flowers,  that  can  no  way  clic  bepreferved,  may  be  ma- 
naged perfectly  well  thus. 

HO R US,  a renowned  deity  of  ancient  Egypt,  He 
w:m  an  emblem  of  the  fun.  Plutarch  (in  his  treatife 
dc  IJldt  et  Gfiudt ) fays,  “ that  virtue  which  p. elides 
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over  the  fun,  whflft  he  i a moving  through  fpacc,  the 
Egyptian*  called  Horus  and  the  Greeks  Apollo*1  Job  *1- 
fo  calls  Ur  or  Orus  the  fun — ” If  I gazed  upon  the 
fun  ( Ur,  Ones ; when  he  wa*  Alining,  or  on  fjdritba) 
the  moon  walking  in  brightnefs  and  my  heart  hath 
been  feverely  enticed  (/.  e.  to  worfhip),  or  my  mouth 
hath  killed  my  hand  t this  alfo  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punifhed  by  the  judge,  for  I Ihould  have  denied  the 
God  who  is  above.”  Chap  xxxi.  ver.  26,  27,  28. 

The  intrrprttaiion  left  by  Hermapion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic? engraved  on  the  nbeliflc  of  Heliopolis  (accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  Marcclltnui),  offers  thcle  remarkable 
words : **  Horns  is  the  fuprecnc  lord  and  author  of 
time.”  Theft  qualities,  it  is  known,  were  chiefly 
attributed  to  Ofiris  : that  they  may  apply,  therefore, 
to  Horus,  he  muft  nect  ffa-  ily  denote  the  liar  of  the 
day  in  certain  circumflances  ; and  this  is  what  is  ex- 
plained to  us  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  of  Claros ; 

I, cam  that  the  firft  of  the  godti*  Jan. 

He  i*  called  nvi/ilU  in  winter,  Jupiter  it.  the  tyring. 

The  /«■  in  furomcr,  and  towards  the  end  ol  autumn  the 
tender 

Tlie  liar  of  the  day,  on  attaining  the  fummer  folftice, 
and  called  per  excellentiam  The  fun,  is  the  lame  as  Ho- 
rus. In  faft,  the  Egyptians  reprefented  him  borne 
on  lions,  which  fignified  his  entrance  into  the  fign  of 
the  lion.  They  who  prefided  over  the  divine  inllitu* 
tionr.,  then  placed  fphynxesat  the  head  of  the  canals  and 
facrcd  fountains  to  want  the  people  of  the  approaching 
inundation.  MacTobius  +,  who  informs  u*.  why  the 
Greeks  gave  Horu*  the  uame  of  Apollo,  confirms  this 
fentiment:  “ In  the  myftcric*  (fays  he)  they  difeover 
as  a fecret,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  that  the  fun 
arrived  in  the  upper  hcmifphcrc,  is  called  Apollo.” 
Thcfe  teftimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  this  emble- 
matical deity  was  no  other  than  the  liar  of  day,  pat- 
ling  through  the  figns  of  (uininer. 

Thcfe  lights  may  lead  us  to  the  explication  of  the 
Iscttd  fable,  which  the  pricfls  publiflied  on  the  fub- 
jcA  of  Horns ; for  they  enveloped  in  myftcry  every 
point  of  their  religion.  Plutlich  gives  it  at  length  in 
his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris : Of  the  following  arc  the 
principal  traits-  They  laid  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Olj- 
ris  and  of  lfis;  thatTypbon,  after  killing  his  brother 
Ofiri*,  took  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  ; that  Horus, 
leaguing  hiinfclf  with  lfis,  avenged  the  death  of  his 
father,  expelled  the  tyrant  from  his  throne  without 
depriving  him  of  life,  and  reigned  glorioufly  in  E>- 
gypt.  perfon  who  has  travelled  ever  fo  little  in 
Egypt,  eafily  difeovers  natural  phenomena  hid  under 
the  veil  of  fable.  In  the  fpring,  the  wind  khamfia 
frequently  makes  great  ravages  there.  It  raifes  whirl- 
winds or  burning  fands,  which  fuffocate  travellers, 
darken  the  air,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  fun  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  leave  the  earth  in  perfect  obfeuritf. 
Here  is  the  death  of  Ofiris  ind  the  reign  of  Typhon. 
Thcfe  hurricanes  break  loofe  ufually  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April.  When  the  fun  ap- 
proaches the  fign  of  the  lion,  he  changes  the  Bate  of 
the  atmofphcre,  difperfes  thcfe  tempefts,  and  reftorc* 
the  northerly- winds,  which  drive  before  them  the  ma- 
lignant vapours,  and  preferve  in  Egypt  coolnels  and 
iaiubrity  under  a burning  Iky.  This  is  the  triumph  of 
Houu  over  Typhou  and  his  glorious  reign.  As  the 


natural  philofophefs  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  Ho&ofla 
moon  over  the  (late  of  the  atmofphcre,  they  uoited  her  ||  ) 

with  this  god,  to  drive  the  ufurptr  from  the  throne.  H,4ea- 
The  priefts  cunfidering  Ofiris  ae  the  father  of  time,  * 
might  bellow  the  name  of  his  fou  on  Horus,  who 
reigned  three  montli6  in  the  year.  This,  according  to 
Mr  Savary  f , io  the  natural  explication  of  this  alle-  y Letters  tn 
gory.  And  ail  enlightened  men,  he  thinks,  muft  have  Egyft%  IL 
under  flood  this  language,  which  was  familiar  to  them.  4°3* 

The  people  only,  whole  feeble  light  extends  no  farther 
than  the  exterior,  without  diving  into  the  true  meaning 
of  things,  might  regard  thcfe  allegorical  peifonages  as 
real  gods,  and  decree  prayers  and  offerings  to  them. 

Jablonlki,  who  has  interpreted  the  epithet  of  Aru- 
cri,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Horus,  pi ct cods 
that  it  figtitfies  ejrcacioui  virtue.  Thefc  cxprifli.ins 
pcrfcdly  charaderife  the  phenomena  which  happened 
during  the  reign  of  this  god.  It  is  in  fummer,  in  fad* 
that  the  fun  manifefts  all  its  power  in  Egypt.  It  ia 
then  that  lie  fwellt  the  waters  of  the  river  with  rains, 
exhaled  by  bun  in  the  air,  and  driven  againft  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  Abyflinian  mountains  { it  is  then  that  the 
hufbandman  reckons  on  the  treasures  of  agriculture.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  honour  him  with  the  name  of  A- 
rucri , or  cjjiceuicmt  virtue , to  mark  thcfe  aufpicious  effc&s. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremonies,  a prayer 
which  they  rehcarfcd  on  the  feveral  days  of  the  fcaft 
of  tabernacles.  It  was  thus  called,  bccaufe  there  vao  - 
frequent  tepetition  therein  of  the  v»ord  •tW'n.yrrtw  • 
time,  or  ferva  pretor;  i.  c.  fare  us -now  j or,  fave  us,  wc 
pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefc  hofannahs.  The  Jews 
call  them  ho/ehannoib  ; 1.  e.«  the  bofunnalx.  Some  arc 
rehearfed  on  the  firfl  day,  others  on  the  fccond,  See.  - 
which  they  call  bofattua  of  the  firft  day,  bofaeuta  of  the 
fcconJ  day,  6cc. 

Hosanna  Rabbet,,  or  Grand  H^fanna , is  a name  they 
give  to  their  fcali  of  tabernacles,  which  lafts  eight 
days  ; becaufe,  during  the  courfe  thereof,  they  arc  fre- 
quently calling  for  the  affiftance  of  God,  the  forgivc- 
nefs  of  their  fins,  and  his  bh fling  on  the  new  year; 
tod  to  that  purp  ife  they  make  great  ufc  of  the  hof- 
ciuunotli,  or  prayers  above  mentioned. — 'I'he  Jews  al- 
fo apply  thr  term  bojanna  rabid,  in  a more  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  feventh  day  of  the  fcaft  of  tabernacles  ; 
bccaufe  they  apply  thcmfdvcs  more  immediately  011 
that  day  to  invoke  the  divine  blcffmg,  See. 

HOSCHIUS  (Sidronius),  a jeluit,  who  was  born 
at  Markc,  in  the  diocefc  of  Vprcs,  in  1596,  and  died 
at  Tongret  in  1653.  He  wrote  fome  elegies  and  other 
poems  in  Latin  with  great  purity  and  elegance. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  Ho/ a,  a flocking.  See 
Stockiko. 

HOSEA,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt, 
fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its  author, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Bcri,  and  the  fit  ft  of  the  Idler  pro- 
phet?. He  livel  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  deli- 
vered his  prophtfics  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. 
and  his  fucceffors,  kings  of  Ifracl;  and  under  the  reigns 
of  Utzilh,  Jolham,  Aha*,  and  Hczckkh,  kings  of 
Judah.  Hid  principal  defign  is  to  publilh  the  grofs  ido- 
latries of  the  people  of  Ifracl  and  Judah,  to  denounce 
the  divine  vengeance  againft  them,  and  to- fore ttl  the 
captivity  in  Affyria. 
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fWp;«i*n,  HOSP1NIAN  (Rodolphas),  one  of  the  greateft 
, writers  that  Switzerland  hat  given  birth  to.  He  was 

^ w born  in  1547,  at  Altoif  near  Zurich  { obtained  the 

freedom  of  Zurich  ; and  was  made  ]>rovifor  of  the 
abbey  fchool.  Notwith  (landing  this  employment,  he 
undertook  a noble  work  of  vail  extent,  which  was  a 
J/jflory  of  the  Error/  of  Popery.  Though  he  could 
not  complete  this  work  according  to  his  plan,  he  pub- 
li(hcd  fome  con  fide  mbit  parts  of  it:  what  he  publifh- 
ed  on  the  Eucharift,  and  another  work  called  Concor- 
dia Difcort , exceedingly  exafperated  the  Lutherans. 
He  did  not  reply  to  them;  but  turning  hi*  arms  againft 
the  Jcfui.ts,  published  Hjfloria  fftfuiliea,  icc.  Thcfc 
writings  gained  him  preferment  ; he  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  imoiftcr  of 
the  abbey- church.  He  died  in  1626;  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  Geneva  1681,  in 
feven  volumes  in  folio. 

HOSPITAL,  popularly  Smttal,  a place  or  build- 
ing tredted,  out  of  charity,  for  the  reception  and  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  Pick,  and  other  wife 
bclplcfs.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpet, 
•**  hoft,  ftrangcr.M  See  Host. 

In  the  ages  of  the  church,  the  biihop  had  the  im- 
mediate chaigc  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difca- 
fed,  as  alfo  of  widows,  orphans,  ft  rang  era,  dec.— 
“When  the  churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allot- 
ted them,  it  was  decreed,  that  at  lead  one  fourth 
part  thereof  fhould  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ; and 
to  provide  for  them  tire  more  commodioufly,  divers 
houfcs  of  charity  were  built,  which  arc  lince  denomi- 
nated hrfpitals.  They  were  governed  wholly  by  the 
pried*  and  deacons,  under  the  infpeclion  of  the  bi- 
fhop.  In  courfe  of  time,  fcparate  revenues  were  align- 
ed for  the  hofpitals ; and  particular  perfons,  out  of 
motives  of  piety  and  charity,  gave  lands  and  money 
for  erecting  of  hofpitals.  When  the  church  difciplsrrc 
began  to  relax,  the  priefts,  who  till  then  had  been 
the  adminidrator*  of  hofpiuls,  converted  them  into  a 
fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held  at  pleafure,  with- 
out giving  account  thereof  to  any  body  ; referviug 
the  greated  part  of  the  income  to  their  own  ufe ; fo 
that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  were  fruflrated. — 
To  remove  this  abufc,  the  council  of  Vienne  cxprcfsly 
prohibited  the  giving  any  hofpital  to  fecular  pnefts  in 
the  way  of  a bcncticc.;  and  dirc&cd  the  administra- 
tion thereof  to  be  given  to  fufiicirnt  and  refponfiblc 
laymen,  who  Should  take  an  oath,  like  that  of  tutors, 
for  the  faithful  difeharge  thereof,  and  be  accountable 
to  the  ordinaries. — This  decree  was  executed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  council  of  Trent.  • 

In  Britain,  hofpitals  are  buildings  properly  endow- 
ed, or  ctbtrwifc  fupported  by  charitablc^oimibutions, 
for  the  reception  and  fupportof  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
iick,  or  htlpleft. 

A charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  the  fuflcnance 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  is  to  continue  for  ever.  Any 
perfon  fcized  of  an  eftate  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol- 
Icd  in  chancery,  crcfl  and  found  an  hofpita),  and  Do- 
minate fuch  heads  and  governors  therein  as  he  fhall 
think  fit ; and  this  charitable  foundation  (hall  be  in- 
corporated, and  fubjeft  to  the  infpeflion  and  guidance 
of  the  heads  and  vilitors  nominated  by  the  founder. 
Like  wife  fuch  corporations  Shall  have,  take,  and  pur- 
• N*  157. 


chafe  lands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  200I.  a year,  provided  the  HoSpttri, 
fame  be  not  held  of  the  king ; and  to  make  leafes,  refer- 
ving  the  accuftomcd  yearly  rent.  See  CoarotATiox. 

HOSPITAL  (Michael  dc  P),  chancellor  of  France 
in  the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
his  age,  and  had  raiftd  himfclf  by  degrees.  He  agreed 
to  an  cdi&  much  fcverer  agaiull  the  ProteSlants  than 
he  could  have  wiShed,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  inquifition.  It  was  that  of  Romorantin.  The 
fpeeches  he  made,  in  order  to  infpire  a fpirit  of  tolera- 
tion, made  him  much  fufpeded  by  the  k.oman  Catho- 
lics, and  extremely  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
maxims  of  Slate  upon  which  he  regulated  himfclf  were 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  fince  he  formed  fome 
difciplcs  who  oppofcJ,  in  proper  time,  the  pernicious 
attempts  of  the  leaguers,  and  rendered  them  abortive.— 

His  pacific  views  being  difiikcd  by  Catharine  dc  Mc- 
dicis,  who  had  contributed  to  his  advancement,  She  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  council  of  war,  and  occasioned 
his  difgracc.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, in  1566;  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  at  his 
countrv-fcat  at  Vign&i,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged 
68.  His  poems  arc  efieemed.  He  alfo  published 
fome  excellent  fpccchc*  and  memoirs. 

Hospit a l (William- Francis- Antony,  marquis  of), 
a great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  in  1661.  He  was  a geometrician  al- 
moft  from  his  infancy  j for  one  day  being  at  the  duke 
of  Rohan's,  where  fome  able  mathematicians  were 
fpeaking  of  a problem  of  Pafchal’s  which  appeared  to 
them  extremely  difficult,  he  ventured  to  Cay,  that  he 
believed  he  could  folve  it.  They  were  amazed  at  fuch 
preemption  iu  a boy  of  if,  for  he  was  then  no  more) 
neverthtlcfs,  in  a few  days  he  fent  them  the  folution. 

He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  was  a captain  of 
horfc  ; but  being  extremely  fbort-fighted,  an[j  cxpofcd 
on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniences  and  errors, 
be  al  length  quitted  the  array,  and  applied  himfclf  en- 
tirely to  his  favourite  amufcment.  He  contracted  a 
fiiendfhip  with  Malbranchc,  and  took  his  opinion  upon 
all  occasions.  In.  1693,  he  was  received  an  honorary 
member  of  the  academy  of  fcienccs  at  Paris ; and  he 
publilhcd  a work  upon  Sir  Jlaac  Newton's  calcula- 
tions, in  titled,  L%  Aualyfe  Jet  inf  n't  men/  petit/.  He  was 
the  firit  in  France  who  wrote  upon  this  fubjtA  ; and 
on  this  account  was  regarded  almoft  as  a prodigy.  He 
engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathemati- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  included  Let  SeQknet  Coaique/, 
lr/  Lieux  Crornetriquri,  la  Conjlrutiion  da  Equation/,  el 
Unt  Tbcorie  Ja  Courbet  Meehaniquet : but  a little  be- 
fore he  had  finished  it,  he  was  feized  with  a fever,  of 
which  he  died  Feb.  2.  1704,  aged  43.  It  was  publish- 
ed after  hi«  death.  •»,  • 

HOSPITALITY,  the  prafiice  of  entertaining 
ft  rangers.  Dr  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  middle  ages, 
fays,  “ Among  people  whofe  manners  are  fimple,  and 
who  arc  fcldom  vifited  by  Grangers,  hofpitahty  is  a 
virtue  of  the  firft  rank.  Thin  duty  of  hofpital.ty  was 
fo  neccfiary  in  that  Hate  of  foeiety  which  took  place 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  cunfidtred  as 
one  of  thofc  virtues  which  men  may  practifc  or  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  gene- 
rality of  their  hearts.  Hofpitaiity  was  enforced  by 
flatuses,  and  thofc  who  ncgleClcd  the  duty  were  liable 

to 
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to  punilhment.  The  laws  of  the  Slavi  ordained  that  them  prefented  a petition  to  parliament,  complaining,  Hofjatal* 
the  moveables  of  an  inhofpitable  perfon  fhould  be  con-  “ That  the  liegia  travelland  in  the  realm?,  quhen  they  lcr* 
fifeated,  and  hit  houfe  burnt.  They  were  even  fo  fo-  cum  to  burrowia  and  tbrouchfairis,  herbreia  thame  not 
licitoua  for  the  entertainment  of  ftraagera,  that  they  in  hadillaries,  bot  with  thair acquaintance  andfrientli*." 
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permitted  the  landlord  to  ileal  for  the  fupport  of  hia 
guefi." 

The  hofpitality  of  our  Britifh  anceftors,  particularly 
of  the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  conftdered  as  a certain  proof  of  the  noble- 
nefs  and  gencrofity  of  thtir  fpirita.  The  fail  is  well 
atteded.  The  cattles  of  the  powerful  barons  were  ca- 
pacious palaces,  daily  crowded  with  their  numerous 
retainers,  who  were  always  welcome  to  their  plentiful 


This  produced  an  a£l  prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in 
private  houfea  where  there  were  hodalrics,  under  the 
penalty  of  40  s.  and  fubjefting  thofe  who  lodged  them 
to  the  fame  penalty. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Wcftern 
Iflcs  were  remarkable  for  their  hofpitah'ty  and  kiudnefs 
to  drangere,  and  Hill  retain  the  fame  difpofition.  See 
Highlanders. 

HOSPITALLERS,  Hospitalarm,  an  order  of 


tables.  They  had  their  'privy  councilors,  their  trea-  religious  knights,  who  built  an  hofpital  at  Jcfufalem, 
furers,  marfhals,  conftablcs,  Rewards,  fccretarics,  chap-  wherein  pilgrims  were  received.  To  thefe  pope  Cle- 
lains,  heralds,  purfuivants,  pages,  henfhmcn  or  guards,  ment  V.  transferred  the  effc&s  and  revenues  of  the 
trumpeters,  minflrels,  and  in  a word  all  the  officers  of  Templars ; whom,  by  a council  held  at  Vienne,  he 
a royal  court.  The  etiquette  of  their  families  was  an  fuppreffed  for  their  many  and  great  mifdemranours* 
txaft  copy  of  that  of  the  royal  hcufehold ; and  fomc  Thefe  hofpitallers  were  otherwife  called  Knights  if 
of  them  lived  in  a degree  of  pomp  and  fplendor  little  St  John  of  'Jerufaltm;  and  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
inferior  to  that  of  the  grcatcfl  kings.  Richard  Nc-  whom  wc  now  call  Knights  of  Malta. 
viUe,iarl  of  Warwick,  wc  are  told,  was  ever  had  in  HOSPITIUM,  a term  ufed  in  old  writers  either  for 
great  favour  of  the  commons  of  the  land,  becaufc  of  an  inn  or  a monadery,  built  for  the  reception  of  Aran* 
the  exceeding  houfehold  which  he  daily  kept  in  all  coun-  gets  and  travellers.  See  Ink  and  Monaster  v. 


tries  wherever  he  fojourned  or  lay:  and  when  he  came 
to  .London,  he  held  fuch  an  houfe,  that  fix  oxen  were 
eaten  at  a breakfall ; -and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat."  The  earls  of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before  the 
fall  of  that  great  family,  rivalled  or  rather  exceeded 


HOSPODAK,  a title  borne  by  the  princes  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  inveiliture 
of  their  principalities  from  the  grand  fignior.  He 
gives  them  a veft  and  flandard ; they  are  under  his 
protection,  and  obliged  to  ferve  him,  and  be  even 


their  fovereigns  in  pomp  and  profufc  hofpitality.  But  fometimes  depwfca  them  ; but  in  other  refpeCts  they 
to  this  manner  of  living,  it  is  highly  probable  thefe  tre  abfolutc  fovereigns  within  their  own  dominions, 
gfcat  chicftans  were  prompted  by  a defire  of  increa-  HOST,  Hosrts,  a terra  of  mutual  relation,  ap- 
finj*  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  retainers,  on  plied  both  to  a perfon  who  lodges  and  entertains  ano*» 
which,  in  thofe  turbulent  times,  their  dignity,  and  ther,  and  to  the  perfon  thus  lodged,  & c. — The  word 
even  their  fafety,  depended,  as  much  as  to  the  innate  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hoffet%  which  fome  will  have 
generofily  of  their  tempers.  Thofe  retainers  did  not  thus  called,  quq/i  h^fiium  or  ojlium  fxtem  ; for  oJJium 
conAantly  refide  in  the  families  of  their  lords;  but  was#  anciently  written  with  an  afpirate. — Thus  the  inn- 
they  wore  tbeir  liveries  and  badges,  frequently  feafted  keeper  fays,  hq  has  a good  hofit  in  fpeaking  of  the 
in  their  halls,  Iwclled  their  retinues  on  all  great  folcm-  traveller  who  lodges  .with  him  : and  the  traveller, 
cities,  attended  them  in  their  journeys,  and  followed  again,  fays,  he  has  a kind  in  fpeaking  of  his 
them  into  the  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful  chief-  landlord. 

tains  had  fo  gi eat  a number  of  thefe  retainers  conilant-  It  mud  be  obferved  then,  that  it  was  the  cudom 
ly  at  their  command,  that  they  fet  the  laws  at  dc-  among  the  ancients,  when  any  dranger  afleed  for  lod- 
fiance,  were  formidable  to  their  fovereigns,  and  ter-  ging,  for  tht  madcr  of  the  houfe,  and  the  dranger, 
rible  to  their  fellow- fubjcCb;  and  fcvcral  laws  were  made  each  of  them  to  fet  a foot  on  their  own  fide  of  the 

‘ threlhofd,  and  fwear  they  would  neither  of  them  do 

any  harm  to  the  other.  It  was  this  ceremony  that 
raifed  fo  much  horror  againd  thofe  who  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hospitality  ou  either  fide  | inafmuch 
as  they  were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

Indcad  of  hofjks,  the  ancient  Latins  called  it  hofl'u ; 
Cicero  himfclf  informs  ut : though,  in  courfc  of 


againd  giving  and  receiving  liveries.  But  tbefe  laws 
produced  little  efted  in  this  period. 

Hofpitality  was  not  confintd  to  the  great  and  opu- 
lent, but  was  pra&iftd  rather  more  than  it  is  at  pre- 
lent by  perlons  in  the  middle  ani  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  this  was  owing  to  neccffity,  arifing  from  the  fear- 
city  of  inns,  which  obliged  travellers  and  dranger*  to 


apply  to  private  per  fons  for  lodging  and  entertainment  | time,  bvfl'u  came  to  fignify  an  enemy;  fo  much  was 
and  thofe  who  received  them  hofpitably  acquired  a the  notion  of  hofpitality  altered, 
right  to  a fimilar  reception.  This  was  evidently  the  Host  is  alfo  ufed  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  hojlia, 
cafe  in  Scotland  in  the  fird  part  of  this  period,  a victim  or  facrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  this 
James  I.  A.  D.  1424,  procured  the  following  ad  of  fenfe,  hojl  is  more  immediately  underAood  of  the  per- 
parliament.  **  It  is  ordanit,  That  in  all  burrow  townis,  fon  of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  was  offered  up  an  hod 


and  throuchfairii  quhair  commoun  pafiagci  ar,  that 
thair  be  ordanit  holt  ilia  tics  and  refettis,  havand  Rabies 
and  chalmcrs ; and  that  men  find  with  thame  bread 
and  a ill,  and  all  uthcr  fude,  alfwcil  for  horfe  as  men, 
for  refonable  price."  But  travellers  had  bern  fo  long 


or  kqfiiHa  to  the  Father  on  the  crofs  for  the  fins  of 
mankind.  See  Hostia. 

Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a name  given  to 
the  elements  ufed  in  the  eucharilt,  or  rather  to  the 
confccratcd  wafer ; which  they  pretend  to  offer  up 


accudomed  to  lodge  in  private  houfea,  that  thefe  pub-  every  day  a new  hod  or  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  man- 
lie  inrrs  were  quite  negledcd ; and  thofe  who  kept  kind. — They  pay  adoration  to  the  hod,  upon  a falfe 
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HoJbge  preemption  that  the  elements  are  no  looger  bread  and 
l£,t(  wine,  but  tranfubffantiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
' — -ijn^  Chrift.  See  Transubstsmtiatiom. — Pope  Gre- 
gory  IX.  firft  decreed  a bell  to  be  rung,  as  the  fignal 
for  the  people  to  betake  themfelvcs  to  the  adoration  of 
the  hoft. — The  vefficl  wherein  the  hefts  are  kept  >1  call- 
ed the  cibory  ; being  a large  kind  of  covered  chalice. 

HOSTAGE,  a perfon  given  up  to  an  enemy  a* 
a lecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a treaty. 

HOSTIA,  Host,  in  antiquity,  a vifkim  offered  in 
facrifice  to  a deity. 

The  word  is  formed  from  hoflis,  “ enemy;”  it  being 
the  cuilom  to  offer  up  a facrifice  before  they  joined 
battle,  to  render  the  gods  propitious ; or,  after  the 
battle  was  over,  to  give  them  thanks.  Some  choofe 
to  derive  the  word  from  boflio,  q.  d.  ferio,  M I ftrike.” 
Ifidorc  on  this  word  remaiks,  that  the  name  hoflui  was 
given  to  thofc  facrifices  wliich  they  offered  before  they 
marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  (anlequam  ad  hoflem  per - 
rerent )}  in  contradiftin&ion  from  vitJhtui,  which  were 
properly  thofe  offer ed  after  the  viftory. 

Hoflia  alfo  fignified  the  leffer  forts  of  facrifice,  and 
viiiima  the  larger.  A.  Gcllius  fays,  that  every  piicft, 
indifferently,  might  facrifice  the  hoflia,  but  that  the 
trtffhiw  could  be  offered  by  none  but  the  conqueror 
bimfelf.  But,  after  all,  we  find  thefe  two  words  pro- 
mifeuoufly  ufed  one  for  the  other  by  ancient  writers. 
We  read  of  many  kinds  oi  hoflia:  as  hoflia  para,  which 
were  pigs  or  lair  ->s  ten  days  old ; hoflia praesdartea , facri- 
fiecs  offered  the  day  before  a fokmn  fcaft ; hoflia  bi dentes, 
facrifices  of  fhcep  or  other  animals  of  two  yean  old  ; 
hoflia  eximia,  a facrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  flock ; hoflia 
fuuedanta,  facrifices  offered  after  othm  which  had  ex- 
hibited fome  ill  omen  j hoflia  ambarvales,  vi&ims  facri- 
ficcd  after  having  been  folemnly  led  round  the  fields  at 
the  antbasTvafta  ; hoflia  amhurbialts,  victims  ftain  after 
the  amburbium  ; hojiia  cancans  or  caviares , victim#  fa- 
crificcd  every  fifth  year  by  the  college  of  pontiffs,  in 
which  they  offered  the  part  of  the  tail  called  caviar ; 
hoflia  prodigia,  facrifices  in  which  the  fire  confumed  all, 
and  left  nothing  for  the  priefta  ; hoflia  piaeuiares , expi- 
atory facrifices';  hoflia  amlegna  or  ambiegna,  facrifices  of 
cows  or  fheep  that  had  brought  forth  twins ; hoflia 
haruga,  vi&ima  offered  to  predict  future  events  from  ; 
hoflia  mediates,  blark  vi&ims  offered  at  noon. 

HOSTILITY,  the  attion  of  an  enemy,  or  a ftatc 
of  warfare.  The  word  is  Latin,  hofliTstas,  formed  of 
the  primitive  heflis,  which  fignifies  “ enemy j”  and 
which  anciently  fignified  “ ftrangcr,”  hofpes. 

HOT- beds,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with  frefli 
horfe-dung,  or  tanner's  bark,  and  covered  with  gUffcs 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  (kilful  management  of  hot  beds,  we  mav 
imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer  climates;  by  which 
means,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  the  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to 
flourish  even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen-gardens, 
are  made  with  new  horfe  dung  mixed  with  the  litter 
of  a liable,  and  a few  Tea- coal- aihes,  which  laft  are 
of  fervice  in  conlinuiug  the  heat  of  the  dung.  This 
ihould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in  a heap  j and  being 
then  turned  over,  and  the  pans  mixed  well  together, 
ir  Ihould  be  again  call  into  a heap;  where  it  may  con- 
tinue five  or  lix  days  longer,  by  which  time  it  will 
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have  acquired  a Jue  heat.  Thefe  hot-beds  are  made 
in  the  following  manner : In  fome  iheltered  part  of  * 
the  garden,  dig  out  a trench  of  a length  and  width 
proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend  it  for;  and  if 
the  ground  be  dry,  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half 
deep  ; but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  fix  inches ; then 
wheel  the  dung  into  the  opening,  obferving  to  fiir 
every  part  of  it  with  a fork,  and  to  lay  it  exa&ly 
even  and  fmooth  on  every  part  of  the  bed,  laying  the 
bottom  part  of  the  heap,  which  is  commonly  free  from 
litter,  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed  : and  if  it  be  dc- 
figned  for  a bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain 
for  good,  you  muff  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  defigued  for  each  light  about  ten  inches  over, 
and  fix  deep,  which  Ihould  be  filled  with  good  frclh 
earth,  thruffing  in  a fiick  to  (how  the  places  where 
the  holes  are ; then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  the 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench,  about  four 
inches  thick,  and  put  on  the  frame,  letting  it  remain 
tfi  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens  in 
three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot^td  be 
defigned  for  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes  made 
in  the  dung  ; but  after  having  fmoothed  the  furface 
with  a fpadc,  you  fhculd  cover  the  dung  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick  with  good  earth,  putting  on  the 
frames  and  glades  as  before.  In  making  thefe  beds, 
care  muff  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe  with  a 
fork ; and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  ihould 
be  trod  down  equally  on  every  part.  During  the  firft 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you  ihould 
cover  the  glades  but  (lightly  in  tbc  night,  and  in  the 
day-time  carefully  raife  them,  to  let  out  the  ilcam  : 
but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  covering  Ihould  be  increa- . 
fed  ; and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new  hot  dung  ihould 
be  added  round  the  Tides  of  it. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanner’s  bark  is,  however, 
much  preferable  to  that  deferibed  above,  cfpeciady 
for  all  under  exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  feverai 
months,  which  cannot  be  effc&ed  with  horfe-dung. 
The  manner  of  making  them  is  as  follows  : Dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ; 
but  if  wet,  it  mud  not  be  above  a foot  deep  at  moft, 
and  muff  be  raided  two  feet  above  tbc  ground.  The 
length  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to 
cover  it ; but  it  ihould  never  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  fix.  The  trench, 
(hould  be  bricked  up  round  the  Tides  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height. of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the  fpring 
with  frefh  tanner’s  bark  that  has  been  lately  drawn 
out  of  their  vats,  and  has  lain  in  a round  heap,  for 
the  moiffurc  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four 
days ; as  it  is  put  in,  gently  beat  it  down  equally 
with  a dung-fork  ; but  it  muff  not  be  trodden,  which 
would  prevent  its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  clofe : 
then  put  on  the  frame,  covering  it  with  glides  ; and 
in  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight  it  will  begin  to  heat;, 
at  which  time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants  or  feed  into 
it,  obferving  not  to.  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  tU 
Thefe  beds  will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a 
good  temper  of  heat ; and  if  you  ffir  up  the  bark, 
pretty  deep,  and  mix  a load  or  two  of  frefli  bark  with 
the  old  when  you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will 
prefer vc  its,  heat  two  or  three  months  longer.  Many 
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How  lay  fome  hot  hoTfe-dung  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ving  from  the  account  of  Diaz  concluded  that  a paf.  Hottentot*. 

Hottentots.  un<*cr  ^‘c  » but  this  ought  never  to  be  pradifed  fagc  to  the  EaR  Indies  was  now  difcovcred,  changed  * 

i unlcfs  the  bod  is  wanted  fooner  than  the  bark  would  the  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , which  it 

heat  of  itfelf,  and  even  then  there  ought  only  to  be  a Rill  retains.  In  1497,  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
fmall  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom.  Gafco  de  Gama,  who  made  a voyage  to  India  that 

The  frames  which  cover  thcfe  beds,  (hould  be  pro-  way  ; however,  it  remained  ufelefs  to  Europeans  till 
portioned  to  the  fcveral  plants  they  arc  defigned  to  the  year  1650,  when  Van  Ricbeck  a Dutch  furgeon 
contain.  If  they  arc  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine-  firR  faw  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eift 
apple,  the  back  part  (hould  be  three  feet  high,  and  the  India  company  in  Holland  from  a fettlemcnt  at  fuch 
lower  part  15  inches:  if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller  a convenient  diilance  both  from  home  and  from  India. 


plants,  the  frame  mull  be  made  of  a depth  proportion- 
able  to  them : but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  feeds,  the 
frame  need  not  be  above  14  inches  high  at  the  back, 
and  7 in  the  front ; by  which  means  the  heat  will 
be  much  greater. 

Hot-  Houfe.  Sec  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 

HOTEL,  a French  term,  anciently  fignifyiog  a 
houfe  or  dwelling  place. — It  is  now  more  commonly 
ufed  for  the  palaces  or  houfes  of  the  king,  princes,  and 
great  lords.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotel  de.Conde, 
bote!  de  Conti , hotel  du  Louvre , &c. 


The  colony  which  he  planted  has  ever  fince  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  increased  in 
value,  and  is  vifited  by  all  the  European  (hips  trading 
to  the  EaR  Indies.  See  GooD-Hope. 

The  country  now  poflefled  by  the  Dutch  is  of  pret- 
ty coniiderable  extent,  and  comprehends  that  part  of 
the  African  coaft  on  the  well  called  Terra  de  Natal, 
It  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  $ but  the  in- 
dulry  of  the  Dutch  hath  overcome  all  natural  difficul- 
ties, and  it  now  produces  not  only  a fufficiency  of  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  for 


The  grand  prevot  de  Chotel , is  the  firR  judge  of  the  the  rcfrclhmcnt  of  all  the  Europeans  who  pafs  and  re- 
officers of  the  king's  houfe  held.  His  jutifdidion  is  pafs  that  way. 

much  like  that  of  lord  Reward  of  the  hoOfcbold  of  the  The  coaR  abounds  in  capes,  bays,  and  roads.  Th ir- 
king of  England.  ty  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 

The  hotel  de  vide  is  what  we  call  a town-bcuje  or  S.  Lat.  34.  21.  is  another  Cape  which  runs  out  be- 
to'tvn  hall.  yond  35°,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firll  doubled 

Hotel,  is  likewtfe  ufed  for  a large  inn,  alfo  for  a it,  Cabo  dot  Agulhas , or  the  Cape  of  Needles , on  ac- 
large  lodging- houfe  ready  fumifhed.  count  of  fome  Rrange  variations  in  the  raagnctical 

HOTMAN  (Francis),  one  of  the  moR  learned  ci-  needle  obferved  as  they  came  near  it.  Near  this  Cape 
vilians  in  the  16th  century.  He  profeiTed  law  at  is  a Rat  (hore,  with  plenty  of  fi(b : it  begins  in  the 
Bourges : but,  on  account  of  religion,  retired  to  Gc-  weR  near  a frcih- water  river,  and,  extending  15  leagues 
neva,  read  ledum  on  civil  bw  there,  and  publilhed  in  the  main  Tea,  cods  in  the  caR  near  Fifb-bay.  Cabo 
books  with  fuch  Rrength  againft  the  pcrfccutoro,  that  Falfo,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  returning  from 
great  promifes  were  made  to  him  to  engage  him  not  India  miRook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ties  to 
to  write  any  more  in  that  manner  ; but  he  did  not  re-  the  eaRward  between  thefe  two  capes,  about  eight  or 
gard  their  offers.  He  died  at  Baffl  in  1590.  His  nine  leagues  beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.  Along  the 
Franeo-GaUia  is  well  known,  having  been  done  in  coaRs,  on  both  fides  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
Englifh  by  lord  Molcfworth.  Some  perfons  think  he  many  fine  bays.  Twenty-feven  leagues  to  the  north- 
was  the  author  of  Vindici*  contra  Tyrannos.  All  his  weR  is  Saldonha  bay,  fo  named  from  a Portuguefe  cap- 


works  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1590,  in  3 vols  tain  fhipwreckcd  on  the  coaR.  The  largeR  and  moll 
folio.  . commodious  is  Table  Bay,  on  the  fouth,  and  near  the 


HOTTENTOTS,  a people  in  the  foothern  part  mountain  of  that  name,  fix  leagues  in  circumference, 
of  Africa,  whofe  country  furrounds  the  empire  of  Mo-  with  four-fathom  water  clofe  to  the  beach.  Oppofite 
nomotapa,  in  form  of  a horfe-fhoc,  extending,  accord-  to  this  bay  is  Robu  Eilan , or  the  iffand  of  Rabbits,  in 
ing  to  Magin,  from  the  Ncgroell  of  Cabo  as  far  as  the  34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  from  thence  northward  to  Hope.  Peter  Both,  in  1661,  difeovered  a bay,  which 
the  river  Magnica,  or  Rio  dc  St  Spirita,  including  be  named  Uleejl,  (heltercd  only  from  north  winds,  in 
Mattatan  a diftincl  kingdom.  According  to  Sanu-  which  is  a fmall  iffand,  and  on  the  weR  a rivulet  of  freilt 
tus,  this  coaR,  beginning  at  the  Mountains  of  the  water  extremely  convenient  for  European  mariners. 
Moon  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  23°-*  S.  Lat.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  farther  eall,  Both  dif- 
extends  north  beyond  the  Cape  to  the  coaR  of  Zaa-  covered  Marfhal  Bay,  afterwards  named  by  the  Portu- 
guebar ; having  the  Indian  fea  on  the  eaR,  the  Elhio-  guefe  Seno  Formofo.  Next  to  this  is  Seno  dt  Lugo, 
• pic  on  the  weR,  the  fouthern  ocean  on  the  fouth  } from  its  refemblance  to  a lake.  There  are  fcvcral 
and  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of  Mattatan,  Mono-  roads  in  this  bay,  and  an  iffand  called  I/ha  dos  Coos, 
motapa,  and  the  coaR  of  Zanguebar,  or  rather  the  Cabo  de  S.  Francifco,  and  Cabo  das  Serras  are  mark- 
Mountams  of  the  Moon,  which  divide  it  from  the  reft  cd  upon  charts  between  thefe  two  bays.  Near  the 
of  the  continent.  1 latter  of  thefe  capc3  is  Cabo  de  Arccito,  and  the 

The  Europeans  firR  became  acquainted  with  this  iffand  Contento  ; and  fomething  more  north-caR  is 
country  in  the  year  1492,  when  Bartholomew  Diaz,  St  ChriRophcr’s  river,  called  San  Chrjftovasto  by  the 
a Portuguefe  admiral,  dilcovered  the  moR  fouthcrly  Portuguefe,  and  by  the  Hottentots  Nagod  The 
point  of  Africa  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  country  beyond  this  river  was  called  by  the  Por- 
by  him  Cabo  dos  lotos  iormmlos,  or  Cape  of  all  tuguefe,  who  difeovered  it  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
Plagues,  on  account  of  the  Rorms  he  met  with  in  the  nativity,  Terra  de  Natal.  Between  the  Cape  of 
neighbourhood  ; but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha-  Good  Hope  and  Cabo  das  Agulhas  arc  the  Sweet, 
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Hottentot!.  Salt,  nnd  Jagulina  rivers,  which  run  into  the  fea, 
*■  t L ami  Sweet  water  rirer  flows  from  the  Table-mountain. 

•*  *l*he  mod  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are, 
Table-mountain,  Devil'*  Tower,  Lion’s  Head,  and  the 
Tiger  hills  The  three  firfl  lie  near  Table- bay,  and 
furround  Tabic- valley,  where  the  Cape  town  flands. 
(See  the  article  Good  Hope. ) Mr  Forfler,  in  his  voyage, 
informs  us,  that  “ the  extremity  of  Africa  towards  the 
fouth  is  a mafs  of  high  mountains,  of  which  the  outer- 
mod  arc  craggy,  black,  and  barren,  confiding  of  a coarfe 
granite,  winch  contains  no  heterogeneous  parts,  fuch  as, 
petrified  (hells,  &c.  nor  any  volcanic  productions.  The 
ground  gradually  rifes  on  all  Tides  towards  the  three 
mountains  which  lie  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
keeping  low  and  level  only  near  the  fea- fide,  and  grow- 
ing fomewhat  marfhy  in  the  Idhmus  between  Falfc 
and  Table  Bays,  where  a fait  rivulet  falls  into  the  lat- 
ter. The  marfhy  part  has  fome  verdure,  but  inter- 
mixed with  a great  deal  of  fand.  The  higher 
grounJs,  which,  from  the  fea- fide,  have  a parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  immenfe  variety  of  plants,  among  which  arc  a 
prodigious  number  of  (hrubs,  but  fcarce  one  or  two 
fpccica  that  deferve  the  name  of  trett.  * There  arc  al- 
fo  a few  fmall  plantations  wherever  a little  run  of  wa- 
ter moidens  the  ground.  The  afeent  of  Table-mount 
is  very  deep  aud  difficult,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  loofe  (tones  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the 
traveller.  About  the  middle  0/  the  mountain  is  a bold, 
grand  chafm,  whole  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  often 
impending  rocks  piled  up  in  (Irata.  Small  rills  of 
water  ooze  out  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in 
drops,  giving  life  to  hundreds  of  plant!  and  low 
fhrubs  in  the  chafm.  The  Turnout  of  the  mountain  is 
Dearly  level,  very  barren,  and  bare  of  foil ; feveral  ca- 
vities, however,  are  filled  with  rain  water,  or  contain 
a fmall  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nouriihment.  Some 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  folitary  vultures,  and 
toads,  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain. 
The  view  from  thcncc  is  very  exieufive  and  pi&urefque. 
The  bay  Teems  a fmall  pond  or  bafoo,  and  the  (hips  in 
it  dwindled  to  little  boats  ; the  town  under  our  feet, 
and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like 
the  work  of  children.” 

Mod  accounts  of  this  country  that  have  been  pub- 
liflud  mention  a Turprifing  phenomenon  which  is  an- 
nually to  be  fecn  on  the  top  of  Table-hill  from  Sep- 
tember to  March  ; namely,  a white  cloud  hovering  on 
its  top,  and  called  by  Tailors  the  Devil's  table- doth.  (See 
the  article  Good  Hope.)  This  cloud  U faid  by  Tome 
to  appear  at  firfl  no  bigger  than  a barley-corn  ; then 
increafes  to  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  foon  after  co- 
vers the  whole  top  of  the  mount-  But,  according 
to  Mr  Kolben,  it  is  never  lefs,  even  on  its  firfl  appear- 
sneer,  than  the  fize  of  a large  ox,  often  bigger.  It 
hangs  in  feveral  fleeces  over  the  Table-hill  and  the 
Wind  or  Devil’s  lull ; which  fleeces,  at  Lil  uniting, 
form  a large  cloud  that  covers  the  Commits  of  thefc 
two  hills.  After  this  has  relied  for  fome  time  with- 
out change  or  motion,  the  wind  burfts  out  fuddenly 
from  it  with  the  utmoll  fury.  The  (kilts  of  the  cloud 
a „ white,  but  feem  much  more  compact  than  the  mat- 
ter of  common  clouds  ; the  upper  parts  are  of  a leaden 
colour.  No  rain  falls  from  it,  but  fometimes  it  dif- 


covers  a great  deal  of  humidity  ; at  which  timet  it  is  Hottentot*, 
of  a darker  colour, and  the  wind  ifluingjfrom  it  is  broken, ' ’“V  1 * 
raging  by  fits  of  (hurt  continuance.  In  Us  ufual  Hate, 
the  wind  keeps  up  its  firfl  fury  unabated  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  eight  days ; and  fometimes  for  a whole  month 
together.  The  cloud  feems  all  the  while  undirainifhed, 
though  little  fleeces  are  from  time  to  time  detached 
from  it,  and  hurried  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  vanifh- 
ing  when  they  reach  the  bottom,  fo  that  during  the 
llorm  the  cloud  Teems  to  be  fupplied  with  new  matter* 

When  the  cloud  begins  to  brighten  up,  thefe  fupplies 
fail,  and  the  wind  proportionably  abates.  At  length, 
the  cloud  growing  tranfparent,  the  wind  ceafea.  Du- 
ring the  continuance  o!  thefe  fouth-ead  winds,  the 
Table-valley  is  torn  by  furious  whirlwinds.  If  they 
blow  warm,  they  are  generally  of  Ihort  duration  ; and 
in  this  cafe  the  cloud  foon  di  (appears.  This  wind 
rarely  blows  till  after  funfet,  and  never  longer  than  till 
towards  midnight,  though  the  cloud  remains;  but  then 
it  is  tbin  and  clear : but  when  the  wind  blows  cold,  it 
is  a fute  fign  that  it  will  lafl  for  fome  time,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted  ; when  it  Teems  to 
lie  ftill  to  recover  itfelfj  .and  then  lets  loofe  its  fury 
knew. 

The  Europeans  at  the  Cape  confider  the  year  as  di- 
vided into  two  fcafons,  which  they  term  monfoent.  The 
wet  monfoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one  or  fummer. 

The  firfl  begins  with  our  fpring  in  March  ; the  latter 
with  September,  when  our  fummer  ends.  In  the  fum- 
mer monfoon  reign  the  fouth  call  winds  already  men- 
tioned ; which,  though  they  dear  and  render  the  air 
more  healthy,  yet  make  it  difficult  for  (hips  outward 
bound  to  enter  Table-bay.  In  the  bad  fcafon,  the 
Cape  is  much  fubjc&  to  fo^s ; and  the  nortb-wefl 
winds  and  rain  make  tbe  inhabitants  flay  much  at 
home.  But  there  are  frequent  intermiffions  and  many 
clear  days  till  June  and  July  ; when  it  rains  almofl  con- 
tinually, and  from  thence  till  fummer.  The  weather 
in  winter  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleafant ; but  never 
more  rigorous  than  autumn  in  Germany.  Water  ne- 
ver freezes  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  half  a crown  ; and 
as  foon  as  the  fun  appears,  the  ice  is  ditfolved.  The 
Cape  is  rarely  vifited  by  thunder  and  lightning,  ex- 
cepting a little  near  the  turn  of  the  fcafons,  which  ne- 
vet  does  any  hurt.  During?  the  continuance  of  the 
foutb-catl  winds  which  rage  in  fummer,  the  fky  is  free 
of  all  clouds  except  that  on  the  Table  and  Wind  Hdl* 
already  mentioned  ; but  during  the  north-weft  winds* 
the  air  is  thick,  and  loaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with 
rain.  If  the  foutli-cafl  winds  (hould  ccafc  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  flckly  by  reafon  of  the 
fea-weeds  driving  afhore  and  rotting  ; hence  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  at  fuch  times  affc&cd  with  bead-acht  and 
other  diforders:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence 
of  thofe  w inds  fubje&s  them  to  inflammations  of  their 
eyes,  &c. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  called  Hottentots,  in 
their  own  language  ; a word  of  which  it  is  vain  to  in- 
quire the  meaning,  fince  the  language  of  this  country 
can  fcarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.  The  Hot- 
tentot language  is  indeed  faid  to  be  a compoGtioo  of 
the  moil  ftrange  and  difagrceable  founds,  deemed  by 
many  the  difgracc  of  fpccch,  without  human  found  or 
articulation,  rcfembling  rather  the  noife  of  irritated 
turkies,  the  chattering  of  magpies,  hooting  of  owls,  and 
5 depending 
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Ha'eeatatt.  depending  on  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflexions,  and 
! » clafhmg*  of  the  tongue  againd  the  palate. — If  this  ac- 

count  is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  the  re- 
lations we  have  concerning  the  religion,  & c.  of  the 
Hottentots  derived  from  themfclvcs,  mud  fall  to  the 
ground,  aa  nobody  can  pretend  to  underdaod  a lan- 
guage in  itfelf  nninteiligibie.  The  manners  and  cu- 
noms  of  thofc  people,  however,  are  eafily  obfervable, 
whether  they  themfelves  give  the  relation  or  not  ; and 
if  their  language  is  conformable  to  them,  it  is  no  doubt 
of  a nature  fummently  wonderful. 

Many  accounts  have  been  publidied  concerning  the 
extreme  naflinefs  and  filthy  cutloms  of  the  Hottentots; 
but  from  the  observations  of  late  travellers  it  appears, 
that  thefc  have  either  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
Hottentots  (which  is  not  imptobable)  have  in  fome 
meafure  laid  aflde  their  former  manners.  Ur  Sparrman 
deferibes  them  in  much  lefs  difgudful  terms,  and  M. 
Vaillant  feems  to  have  been  charmed  with  their  inno- 
cence and  limplicity.  According  to  the  Do&or,  thefe 
people  are  as  tall  as  the  generality  of  Europeans,  though 
more  (lender  in  their  perfons,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  fcanty  fupply  of  food,  and  not  accufloming  them- 
fclves  to  hard  labour.  The  charadcriftic  of  the  nation, 
however,  and  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  obferved  by 
any  one  before,  is,  that  they  have  fmall  hands  and  feet 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  their  body.  The 
didance  between  the  eyes  appears  greater  than  in  Eu- 
ropeans, by  reafon  of  the  root  of  the  nofc  being  very 
low.  The  tip  is  pretty  flat,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  has 
generally  a dark-brown  caft,  fometimes  approaching  to 
black.  Tbeir  (kin  is  of  a yellowifh  brown,  fomething 
like  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice  in  a high 
degree  ; though  this  colour  does  not  in  the  lead  appear 
in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Their  lips  arc  thinner  than 
thofc  of  their  neighbours  the  A Te^roet%  Caffrest  or  Mq- 
zambiques.  " In  flne  (fays  our  author)  their  mouths 
are  of  a middling  flze,  and  almod  always  furni(hed  with 
a fet  of  the  fined  teeth  that  can  be  Teen  ; and,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  red  of  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
carriage,  diape,  and  every  motion,  in  (hort  their  tout 
enfrmble  indicates  health  and  delight,  or  at  lead  an  air 
of  fans  fouci.  This  carclefs  mien,  however,  difeovers 
marks  at  the  fame  time  both  of  alacrity  and  refolution; 
qualities  which  the  Hottentots,  in  fad,  can  (how  upon 
occafion.*’  The  hair  of  the  head  is  black  and  frizzled, 
though  not  very  clofe ; and  has  fo  much  the  appear- 
ance of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken  for  it,  were  it 
not  for  its  liarlhnefs.  They  have  but  feldom  any  ap- 
pearance of  a beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parts  of  their 
bodies;  and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens  to  be 
viGble,  it  is  alway  very  (light. 

A general  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  Hottentot 
women  have  a kind  of  natural  vail  which  covers  the 
fcxual  parts  ; but  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  “ The 
women  (fays  he)  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  red 
of  their  fex  : but  the  clitoris  and  nymphe,  particulaity 
of  thofc  who  are  pad  their  youth,  are  pretty  much  elon- 
gated ; a peculiarity  which  has  undoubtedly  got  foot- 
ing in  this  nation  in  confequence  of  the  relaxation  ne- 
ccdarily  produced  by  thk  method  they  have  of  befmear- 
ing  their  bodies,  their  flothfulnefs,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  climate.** 

The  Hottentots  befmear  all  their  bodies  copioudy 


with  fat  mixed  up  with  a little  foot.  11  This  (fays  Hottentots, 
our  author)  is  never  wiped  off ; on  the  contrary,  I ne-  » 
ver  faw  them  ufc  any  thing  to  clean  their  (kins,  ex- 
cepting that  when  in  greafing  the  wheels  of  their  wag- 
gons, their  hands  were  befraeared  with  tar  and  pitch, 
they  ufed  to  get  it  off  very  eafily  with  cow-dung,  at 
the  fame  time  rubbing  their  arms  into  the  bargain  up 
to  the  (houldeTS  with  this  cofmetic ; fo  that  as  the  duff 
and  other  filth,  together  with  their  footy  ointment, 
and  the  fweat  of  their  bodies,  mud  ncceflarily,  not- 
withdanding  it  is  continually  wearing  off,  in  fome  mca- 
furc  adhere  to  the  (kin,  it  contributes  not  a little  to 
conceal  the  natural  hue  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  change  it  from  a bright  umber-brown  to  a 
brow nifh -yellow  colour,  obfeured  with  filth  and  na- 
ftinefs.** — The  Do&or  was  enabled  to  difeover  the  na- 
tural colour  of  the  Hottentots  by  means  of  the  nicety* 
of  fome  Dutch  farmers  wives,  who  had  made  their 
Hottentot  girls  walh  and  fcour  their  (kins,  that  they 
might  be  lefs  fdthy  in  looking  after  the  children,  or 
doing  any  other  work  that  required  clcanlinefs.  Many 
of  the  colonids,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ope- 
ration of  wafhing  is  no  improvement  to  the  look  of  an 
Hottentot;  but  that  their  natural  yellow  is  fully  as 
difagreeable  as  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  the  oint- 
ment*; and  that  the  wafhed  (kin  of  a native  of  this  coun- 
try feems  to  be  deficient  in  drefs,  like  (hoes  that  want 
blacking.  This  the  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine j though,  whatever  may  be  fuppofed  deficient 
in  look  we  (hould  think,  mud  be  made  up  in  clcanlinefs. 

The  Hottentots  perfume  their  bodies,  by  daubing 
them  all  over  with  the  powder  of  an  herb,  the  fmcll  of 
which  is  at  once  rank  and  aromatic,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  poppy  mixed  with  fpices.  For  this  purpofe 
they  ufe  various  fpecies  of  the  diofma,  called  by  ttiena 
bucku,  and  which  they  imagine  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  diforders.  One  fpecics  of  this  plant,  grow- 
ing about  GousPs  rivitr , is  faid  to  be  fo  valuable,  that 
no  more  than  a thimblc-full  of  its  powder  is  given  in  ex- 
change for  a lamb. 

By  the  ointment  of  foot  and  greafe  duck  full  of  the 
powder  of  bucku , a pade  is  formed  which  defends  the 
bodies  of  the  Hottentots  in  a great  mcafurc  from  the 
a&ion  of  the  air ; fo  that  they  require  very  few  clothes, 
and  in  faft  go  almod  quite  naked.  The  only  cover- 
ing of  the  men  conlifts  of  two  leather  ft  raps,  which  ge- 
nerally hang  down  the  back  from  the  chine  to  the 
thighs,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  an  ifoficles  tri- 
angle, their  points  uppermod,  and  fattened  to  a belt 
which  goes  round  their  wade,  their  bafes  not  being 
above  three  fingers  broad  ; fo  that  the  covering  they 
form  is  extremely  trifling.  Thefe  drape  have  .very  little 
dreffing  bellowed  upon  them,  fo  that  they  make  a rat- 
tling notfe  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along;  and  our  author 
fuppofes  that  they  may  produce  an  agreeable  coolnefa 
by  fanning  him.  Befides  this,  the  men  have  a bag 
or  flap  made  of  ikin  which  hangs  down  before,  and 
is  fattened  to  the  belt  already  mentioned.  The  hollow* 
part  of  this  feems  defigned  to  receive  that  which  with 
us  modetty  requires  to  be  concealed  ; but  being  only 
fattened  by  a fmall  part  of  its  upper  end  to  a narrow 
belt,  in  other  refpc&a  hanging  quite  loofe,  it  is  but  a 
very  imperfeft  concealment ; and  when  the  wearer  ia 
walking,  or  otheiwifc  ia  motion,  it  is  none  at  all  They 
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Hortentats  call  this  purfc  by  the  Dutch  name  of  jackal! , it  being 
almoft  always  prepared  of  the  (kin  of  that  animal,  with 
the  hairy  fide  turned  outwards. 

The  women  cover  tbemfclves  much  more  ferupu- 
loufly  than  the  men,  having  always  two,  and  very  of- 
ten three  coveringslike  aprons;  though  even  thefc  feem 
to  be  abundantly  fmall  for  what  wc  would  term  decency 
in  this  country.  The  outermoft  of  thefe,  which  is  the 
larged,  meafures  only  from  about  fix  inches  to  a foot  in 
breadth.  All  of  them  arc  made  of  a (kin  well  prepa- 
red and  greafed,  the  ofotermoft  being  adorned  with  gUfs 
beads  llrung  in  different  figures.  The  outermoft. 
leaches  about  halfway  down  the  thighs,  the  middle 
fcbout  a third,  or  one  half  lefs,  aod  the  third  fcarccly 
exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  The  firft  is  faid  to 
be  dtfigned  for  ornament,  the  fccond  as  a defence  for 
rpodefty,  and  the  third  to  be  ufcful  on  certain  occafions, 
which,  however,  are  much  lefs  trouble  Tome  to  the  Hot- 
tentot than  to  the  European  females.  Our  author, 
with  great  probability  fuppofes,  that  it  waa  the  fight 
of  this  innermoft  apron  which  milled  the  reverend  Je- 
fuit  Tackard,  who,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  firft  pro- 
pagated the  Hones  concerning  the  natural  vafls  or  ex- 
crefcences  of  the  Hottentots. — A ftory  was  likewife 
commonly  believed,  that  the  men  in  general  had  but 
one  tefticle,  and  that  fuch  as  were  not  naturally  formed 
in  this  manner  were  artificially  made  fo.  But  this  our 
author  likewife  denies;  and  though  he  (ays  that  fuch  an 
operation  might  have  been  formerly  performed  upon 
the  males,  yet  it  is  not  fo  now. 

The  other  garments  worn  by  the  Hottentots  are 
formed  of  a (heep’s-lkin  with  the  woolly  fide  turned 
inwards ; this  forming  a kind  of  cloak,  which  is  tied 
forwards  over  the  bread  : though  fumetimes,  inftead  of 
a fliccp’s-lkin,  fome  fmsllcr  kind  of  fur  is  ufed  as  a 
material.  In  warm  weather  they  let  this  cloak  hang 
carelefsly  over  their  (boulders,  fo  that  it  reaches  down 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the 
bread,  flomach,  and  fore  part  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
bare ; but  in  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round  them  ; 
fo  that  the  fore-part  of  the  body  is  likewife  pretty  well 
covered  by  it  as  far  as  the  knees  : But  as  one  (heep-lkin 
is  not  fuffieient  for  (his  purpofe,  they  few  on  a piece 
on  the  top  at  each  fide  with  a thong  or  catgut.  In 
warm  weather  they  fometiroes  wear  the  woolly  fide  out- 
wards, but  more  frequently  take  off  the  cloak  altoge- 
ther, and  carry  it  under  their  arm.  This  cloak  or 
krrjfe  ferves  them  not  only  for  clothes,  but  bedding 
alfo  ; and  in  this  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  drawing 
tip  their  bodies  fo  clofe,  that  the  cloak  is  abundantly 
fuffieient  to  cover  them. — The  cloaks  nfed  by  the  wo- 
men differ  little  from  thefc  already  deferibed,  except- 
ing only  that  they  have  a long  peak  on  them,  which 
they  turn  up  ; forming  with  it  a little  hood  or  pouch, 
with  the  hairy  fide  inwards.  In  this  they  carry  their 
little  children,  to  which  the  mother’s  breads  are  now 
and  then  thrown  over  the  ffioulders  ; a cullom  common 
among  fome  other  nations,  where  the  breads  of  the  fe- 
males, by  continual  want  of  fupport,  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous length.  The  men  commonly  wear  no  covering 
on  their  heads,  though  our  author  fays  he  has  fecn  one 
or  two  who  wore  a greafy  night-cap  made  of  (kin  with 
the  hair  taken  off.  'ITiofc  who  live  neared  the  colon  ids 
have  taken  a liking  to  the  European  hats,  and  wear 
them  douched  all  round,  ot  with  only  one  fide  turned 


up.  The  women  alfo  frequently  go  bare-headed  ; Hottem on. 
though  they  fometimes  wear  a cap  made  in  the  (hape  v— * 

of  a (hort  truncated  cone.  This  appears  to  be  the  fcc- 
tion  of  (ome  animal's  domach,  and  is  perfectly  blacked 
by  foot  and  fat  mixed  up  together.  Thefe  caps  are  fre- 
quently prepared  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  look  (baggy  ; 
others  have  the  appearance  of  velvet ; and  in  our  au- 
thor's appearance  arc  not  inelegant.  Over  this  they 
fometimes  wear  an  oval  wreath  or  kind  of  crown 
made  of  a buffaloe's  hide,  with  the  hair  outermoft. 

It  is  about  four  fiogers  breadth  in  height,  and  fur- 
rounds  the  head  fo  as  to  go  a little  way  down  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  fame  depth  on  the  neck  behind, 
without  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  above  de- 
feribed. The  edges  of  this  wreath,  both  upper  and 
under,  arc  alwavs  fmooth  and  even  ; each  of  them  fet 
with  a row  of  (mail  (hells  of  the  cyprta  kind,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  30,  in  fuch  a manner,  that,  be- 
ing placed  quite  clofe  to  one  another,  their  beautiful 
white  enamel,  together  with  their  mouths,  are  turned 
outwards.  Between  two  rows  of  thefe  (hells  run  two 
others  parallel,  or  elfc  waved  and  indented  in  various 
ways.  The  Hottentots  never  adorn  their  ears  or  nofes 
as  other  (avages  do  : though  the  latter  arc  fometimes 
marked  with  a black  ftreak  of  foot;  at  others,  though 
more  rarely,  with  a large  fpot  of  red  lead  ; of  which 
laft,  on  fcdivals  and  holidays,  they  likewife  put  a little 
On  their  cheeks.  The  necks  of  the  men  arc  bare,  but 
thofe  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  a thong  of 
undreffed  leather,  upon  which  are  lining  eight  or 
ten  (hells.  Thefc,  which  are  about  the  fize  of  beans, 
have  a white  ground,  with  large  black  fpots  of  differ- 
ent fizess  but  as  they  are  always  made  ufe  of  in  a bur- 
nifhed  (late,  the  Dodtor  is  uncertain  whether  they  be 
of  that  kind  which  is  received  in  the  Syftema  Natune 
under  the  name  of  nerita  albicillat  or  exmvia.  Thefe 
(hells  are  fold  at  an  enormous  price,  no  lefs  than  a 
(beep  for  each  ; as  it  is  faid  that  they  come  from  the 
moil  diftant  coad  of  Caffraria.  Both  men  and  women 
are  very  fond  of  European  beads,  particularly  the  blue 
and  white  ones  of  the  fize  of  a pea  ; of  which  they  tie 
feveral  rows  round  the  middle,  and  next  to  the  girdles 
which  hold  the  coverings  above  mentioned.  Befides 
thefe  ornaments,  they  ufc  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs  ; 
mod  of  them  made  of  thick  leather  draps  generally 
cut  in  a circular  fliape  ; which,  by  being  beat  and  held 
Over  tlie  fire,  arc  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain  the 
curvature  that  is  given  them.  From  tlicCe  rings  it 
has  been  almoft  umvcrfatly  believed,  that  the  Hotten- 
tots wrap  guts  about  their  legs  in  order  to  cat  them 
occafionally.  The  men  wear  from  one  to  five  or  fix 
of  thefe  rings  on  their  arms,  juft  above  the  wrift,  but 
frldom  on  their  legs.  The  matrons  of  a higher  rank 
have  frequently  a confiderable  number  of  them  both  on 
their  arms  and  legs,  cfpccially  on  the  latter  ; fo  that 
they  are  covered  with  them  from  the  feet  up  to  the 
knees.  Thefc  rings  are  of  various  thickneffcs,  from 
that  of  a goofe  quill  to  two  or  three  times  that  fize. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  picccft  of  leather  forming 
one  entire  ring  ; fo  that  the  arms  and  feet  mull  be  put 
through  them  when  the  wearer  wiffics  to  put  them 
on.  They  are  fining  upon  the  legs,  fmall  and  great, 
without  any  nicety  ; but  are  fo  large,  that  they  (hake 
and  get  twided  when  the  perfon  walks.  Rings  of 
iron  or  copper,  hut  efpecially  of  brafs,  of  the  fize  of  a 

goofe. 
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Hottentots-  goofe-qufli,  arc  cuit.ni  re  - as  more  genteel  than  thofe 
v—  V"  of  leather.  However,  they  are  fometirocs  worn  along 
with  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  eight  at  a time, 
particularly  on  the  arms.  The  girls  are  not  allowed 
to  ufe  any  tings  till  they  arc  marriageable.  The  Hot- 
tentots feldom  wear  any  (hoes ; but  fuch  as  they  do 
make  ufe  of  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  worn  by 
the  African  peafant*,  by  the  EAhontan*,  and  Livo- 
nians, as  well  as  by  fome  Finlanders ; fo  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  invention  of  the 
Dutch  or  the  Hottentots  thrmfclvcs.  They  are  made 
• of  undrefled  leather,  with  the  hairy  fide  outward  ; with- 
out any  other  preparation  than  that  of  being  beat 
and  moiftened.  If  it  be  a thick  and  (lout  hide,  as 
that  of  1 bulfaloe,  it  is  kept  for  fome  hours  in  cow- 
dung,  which  renders  it  befides  very  foft  and  pliable. 
Some  kind  of  grtafe  is  afterwards  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  Uioes  arc  then  made  in  the  following 
manner.  They  take  a piece  of  leather,  of  a rcdUngu- 
lar  form,  fomething  longer  and  broader  than  the  foot 
of  the  perfon  fur  whom  the  (hoes  are  intended  ; the  two 
foremoft  corners  arc  doubled  up  together,  and  fewed 
down,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fore-part  of  the  foot ; but 
this  Team  may  be  avoided,  and  the  fhocs  made  much 
neater  at  the  toes,  by  fitting  immediately  over  them  a 
cap  t alten  from  the  membrane  in  the  knee-joint  of  the 
hind  leg  of  fome  animal.  In  order  to  make  this  piece 
of  ikin  or  leather  rife  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch  on 
both  fidcs  of  tlie  foot,  and  clofe  it  in  neatly,  it  ia 
pierced  with  holes  at  frr.all  didances  all  round  the 
edge,  as  far  as  the  hind  quarters ; and  through  thefe 
hoicj  is  pol'cd  a thong,  by  which  the  rim  is  drawn  up 
into  gathers.  In  order  to  make  ftrong  hind  quarters, 
the  back  part  of  the  piece  of  leather  is  doubled  inwards, 
and  the:;  raifed  up  and  prefled  along  the  heel.  The 
ends  of  the  thong  or  gathering  Aring  are  then  threaded 
on  both  fiJcs  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  hind- 
quarters, to  the  height  of  about  two  inches ; they  are 
then  carried  forwards,  in  order  to  be  drawn  through  two 
of  the  above-mentioned  holes  on  the  infide  of  each 
rim.  Laflly,  they  arc  tied  over  the  inftep,  or  if  it  be 
thought  neceffary  to  tie  the  (hoe  dill  fader,  they  are 
carried  croft- ways  over  the  inflep,  and  fo  downwards 
under  the  thong,  which  comes  out  from  the  hind-quar- 
ters j then  upwards  again  over  the  ancle,  and  even  round 
the  leg  itfelf  if  the  wearer  choofes.  Shoes  of  this  kind 
arc  not  without  their  advantages  : they  fit  as  neat  upon 
the  foot  as  a docking,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve 
their  form.  They  are  eafily  kept  foft  and  pliable  by 
condantly  wearing  them  ; or,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould 
become  fomewhat  hard,  this  is  eaHy  remedied  by  beat- 
ing and  greafing  them.  They  are  extremely  light  and 
cool,  by  reafon  that  they  do  not  cover  fo  much  of  the 
foot  as  a common  flioe.  They  wear  very  well,  as  they 
are  without  any  fcam,  and  the  foies  of  the  (hoes  arc 
both  tough  and  yielding.  Thefe  held  (hoes,  as  they 
arc  called,  being  made  of  almnd  raw  leather,  are  much 
mnTC  durable  than  thofe  of  tanned  leather,  which  are 
burnt  up  by  the  African  fands,  and  flip  and  roll  about 
m in  them  ; being  alfa  very  ready  to  be  torn  in  a rocky 
foil,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  others.  The  Doc- 
tor is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  fhocs  would  be  particularly 
ufcful  to  Tailors. 

The  huts  of  the  Hottentots  arc  built  exaeMy  alike  ; 
and  wt  may  readily  give  credit  to  our  author  when  he 


tells  us,  that  they  are  done  in  a dyle  of  architecture  Hottentots. 
which  does  not  a little  contribute  to  keep  envy  from  » * 
inGnuating  itfelf  under  their  roofs.  Some  of  thefe  huts 
are  circular,  and  others  of  an  oblong  (hape,  refembling 
a round  bee-hive  or  vault ; the  ground-plot  being 
from  18  to  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  hiKhed  are 
fo  low',  that  it  is  fcaftre  ever  poflible  for  a middle-  fixed 
man  to  dand  upright  even  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ; 

*•  but  (fays  our  author)  neither  the  lownefs  thereof,  nor 
that  of  the  door,  which  is  but  jud  three  feet  high,  can 
perhaps  be  confidcred  as  any  inconvenience  to  an  Hot- 
tentot, who  rinds  no  difficulty  in  dooping  and  crawl- 
ing upon  ail  fours,  and  is  at  any  time  more  inclined 
to  lie  down  than  to  dand.  The  fire-place  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the  walls  are  not 
fo  much  expofed  to  danger  fiom  fire.  From  this  fixa- 
tion of  the  fire-place  alfo  the  Hottentots  derive  thiv 
additional  advantage,  that  they  can  all  fit  or  lie  in  a 
circle  round  it,  enjoying  equally  the  warmth  of  the 
firei  The  door,  low  as  it  is,  alone  lets  in  day-light 
or  lets  out  the  fmoke  : and  fo  much  are  thefe  people 
accudomed  to  live  in  fuch  fmoky  manfions,  that  their 
eyes  arc  never  afie&ed  by  it  in  the  lead,  nor  even  by  the 
mephitic  vapour  of  the  fuel,  which  to  Europeans  would 
be  certain  death. 

*fhc  frame  of  the  arched  roof  is  compofcd  of  (len- 
der rods  or  fprays  of  trees.  Thefe  being  previoufly 
bent  into  a proper  form,  arc  laid,  either  whole  or 
pieced,  fome  parallel  to  one  another,  others  crofswife; 
after  which  they  are  flrengthened  by  binding  others 
round  them  in  a circular  form  with  withies.  All  thefe 
are  taken  principally  from  the  clijfortia  conoides,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  this  country  near  the  rivers.  Large* 
mats  arc  then  placed,  very  neatly  over  this  lattice  work, 
fo  as  pcrfeAly  to  Cover  the  whole.  The  aperture  which 
is  left  for  the  door  is  elofed  occafi  >nally  by  a (kin  or* 
piece  of  matting.  Thefe  mats  are  made  of  a kind  of  kane 
or  reed  in  the  following  manner.  The  reeds  being  laid 
parallel  to  one  another,  arc  fallened  together  with  finews^ 
or  catgut,  or  fome  kind  of  catgut  which  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  from  the  Europeans ;; 
fo  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  ro  make  them  as 
long  as  they  plrafe,  and  as  broad  as  the  length  of  the 
reeds,  which  is  from  fix  to  ten  feet.  The  colon i Ai- 
mak e ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  matting,  next  to  tjie 
tilts  of  their  waggons,  to  prevent  the  fail-cloth  from' 
being  rubbed  and  worn,  and  likcwifc  to  help  to  keep- 
out  the  rain. 

Ip  a craal , or  Hottentot  village,  the  huts  are  mod* 
commonly  difpofed  in  a circle,  with  the  doors  inwards  ; 
by  which  means  a kind  of  court-yard  is  formed,  where' 
the  cattle  are  kept  at  nights.  The  milk,  as  foon  as 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other  milk  which  is- 
curdled,  and  kept  in  a leather  flick  with  the  hairy 
fide  inwards  as  being  the  more  cleanly  ; fo  that  thus 
the  milk  is  never  drunk  fwcct.  In  (one  northern  di- 
dtifla,  where  the  land  i&  dry  and  parched,  both  Hot- 
tentots and  colon  ifts  are  (hephenta.  When  an  Hot- 
tentot has  a mind  to  (hift  his  dwelling,  he  lays  all  the* 
mars,  (kins,  and  rods,  of  which  it  is  compofcd,  on» 
the  backs  of  his  cattle,  which,  to  a A ranger,  makes 
raonflrouf,  unwieldy,  and  even  ridiculous  appearance. 

There  is  a fpccics  of  Hottentots  named  Bi/l'ie/tkcnt 
who  dwell  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts,  sad: 
fubhil  entirely  by  plunder.  They  ufe  poiionrd  ar- 
rows,. 
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rows,  which  they  {hoot  from  bows  about  a yard  long 
and  an  tnch  in  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  very  much 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Dr  Spamnin  docs  not  know 
the  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  not  very  elallic.  The  firings  were  made,  fome 
of  finewa,  and  others  of  a kind  of  hemp,  or  the 
inner  bark  of  forac  vegetable  ; but  mod  of  them  in  a 
very  flovenly  manner.  The  arrow*  are  about  a foot 
and  an  half  long,  headed  with  bone,  and  a trian- 
gular bit  of  iron ; having  alfo  a piece  of  quill  bound 
on  very  drongly  with  finews,  about  an  inch  and  an 
half  from  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being 
calily  drawn  out  of  the  flefti.  The  whole  is  laHly 
covered  over  with  a very  deadly  pcifon  of  the  con- 
fidence of  an  extract.  Their  quivers  are  two  feet 
long  and  four  inches  in  diameter  t and  arc  fuppofed  by 
our  author  to  be  made  of  the  branch  of  a tree  hollow- 
ed out,  or  more  probably  of  the  bark  of  one  of  the 
branches  taken  off  whole,  the  bottom  and  cover  being 
made  of  leather.  It  is  daubed  on  the  butfide  with  an 
un&uous  fubilance  which  grows  hard  when  dry,  and 
is  lined  about  the  aperture  with  the  Ikin  of  the  yel- 
low ferpent,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  deadly  in  all 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  poifon  they  make  ufc  of 
is  taken  from  the  mod  venomous  ferpeots;  and,  igno- 
rant as  the  Hottentots  ire,  they  all  know  that  the 
poifon  of  ferpents  may  be  fwallowed  with  fafety.  See 
the  article  Boshiesmsn. 

In  the  year  1779,  Lieutenant  William  Patcrfon, 
who  took  a long  and  dangerous  excurfion  from  the 
Cape  along  the  wedern  fide  of  the  continent,  difeo- 
vered  a new  tribe  of  Hottentots,  whofe  living,  he  lays, 
is  in  the  higbed  degree  wretched,  and  who  are  ap- 
parently the  dirtied  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their 
drefs  is  compofed  of  the  (kins  of  fcall  and  jackals,  the 
fiefh  of  which  animals  they  feed  upon.  If  a grampus 
happen  to  be  cad  afhore,  they  remove  their  huts  to 
the  place,  and  feed  upon  the  car  cafe  as  long  as  it  lads, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  half  rotten  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  They  befmear  their  (kins  with  the  oil  j 
by  which  means  they  fmell  fo  exceedingly  rank  that 
their  approach  may  be  thus  perceived  before  they  come 
in  fight.  Their  huts,  however,  are  much  fuperior  to 
thofc  of  the  fouthern  Hottentots  already  deferibed j 
being  higher,  thatched  with  grafs,  and  furnidied  with 
ftools  made  of  the  back-bones  of  the  grampus.  They 
dry  their  filh  in  the  fun  ; as  the  lieutenant  found  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  fidi  near  their  huts  fufpended  from  poles, 
probably  for  this  purpofe.  He  found  alfo  feveral  aro* 
matic  plants  which  they  had  been  drying. 

With  refpcfl  to  the  religion  of  the  Hottentots,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they,  have  any.  On  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  fubjc&  of  a* Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  univerfe,  they  anfvrer  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  matter  j nor  do  they  feem  willing  to  receive  any 
tndru&ion.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  mod  firm 
belief  in  the  powers  of  magic ; from  whence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  they  believe  in  an  evil  being  analogous 
to  what  wc  call  the  devil ; but  they  pay  no  religious 
worihip  to  him,  though  from  this  fource  they  derive 
all  the  evil  that  happens,  and  among  thefe  evils  they 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  monilroufly  ig- 
norant are  they,  that  many  of  the  colonills  affined  Dr 
Sparrman,  that  their  Bofhicfmcn  would  abafe  the 
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thunder  with  many  opprobrious  epithets,  and  threaten  Hotteawx 
to  affault  the  fialhes  of  lightning  with  old  (hoes,  or  any  i 
thing  that  comes  firff  to  band.  Even  the  mod  intel- 
ligent among  them  could  not  be  convinced  by  all  the 
arguments  our  author  could  ufe,  that  rain  was  not  al- 
ways an  evil,  end  that  it  would  be  an  unhappy  circum- 
fiance  if  it  were  never  to  rain.  4‘  A maxim  (fays  he), 
from  a race  of  men  in  other  refpeAs  really  endowed 
with  fomc  fenfc,  and  frequently  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  penetration  and  cunning,  ought,  methinks,  to  be 
confidcfcd  as  an  indelible  religious  or  fuperflicious  no- 
tion entertained  by  them  from  their  infancy,  rather 
than  as  an  idea  taken  up  on  due  deliberation  and  con- 
fequent  convi&iou.” 

As  the  Hottentots  have  fo  ftrong  a belief  in  the 
powers  of  magic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  abun- 
dance of  witches  and  conjurers  among  them.  Thefe 
will  readily  undertake  any  thing,  even  to  put  a flop 
to  thunder  and  rain,  provided  they  be  well  paid  for 
their  pains  ; and  if  it  happen  to  thunder  or  rain  longer 
than  the  time  they  promiftd,  they  have  always  for  an 
excufe,  that  a more  powerful  conjurer  has  put  a flop 
to  their  incantations.  Many  of  the  Hottentots  be- 
lieve that  all  diforders  incident  to  the  human  body  are 
cured  by  magic.  The  wizards  are  fond  of  encouraging 
this  idea ; but  at  the  fame  time  take  care  to  employ 
both  external  and  internal  remedies.  Among  the  for- 
mer may  be  reckoned  a cure  performed  upon  Captain 
Cook  in  fome  of  the  South- Sea  iflands,  viz.  that  of 
pinching,  cuffing,  and  kneading  the  whole  body  of  the 
patient.  To  this,  however,  the  Hottentot  phyGcians 
add  that  of  pretending  to  fuck  out  a bone  from  fome 
part  of  the  patient’s  body.  After  this  it  fometimet 
happens  that  the  fick  perfon  is  relieved,  and  fometimes 
not.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  operation  is  repeated ; and, 
if  he  dies,  his  friends  lament  that  he  was  bewitched 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  alfill  him.  Thefe 
conjurors  appear  to  be  poffcffed  of  confidcrable  flight 
of  hand.  Our  author  was  informed  by  a colonifl,  that 
when  he  was  a child,  and  playing  with  a bone  of  an  ox 
which  he  drew  as  a cart,  it  appeared  to  his  great  a!lo- 
nifhment  to  be  fucked  out  of  a fick  perfon’a  back  by 
a wizard  ; and  as  far  as  he  could  remember,  the  pa- 
tient recovered  foon  after.  Thefe  prctenGons  of  the 
wizards  fometimes  render  them  liable  to  persecutions  ) 
and  there  is  an  in  fiance  of  a chief  named  Pakto,  who 
ordered  a general  maffacre  among  them,  in  hopes  of 
cutting  off  the  perfon  who  he  believed  had  bewitched 
himfclf,  and  affiided  him  with  fore  eyes. 

The  fopcrilition  of  the  Hottentots  never  operates 
in  the  way  of  making  them  afraid  in  the  dark.  They 
feem,  however,  to  hare  fome  ideas  of  a future  flate, 
as  they  reproach  their  friends,  when  dead,  with  leaving 
them  fo  foon  ; at  the  fame  time  admonishing  them 
from  henceforth  to  demean  themfclves  properly  : by 
which  they  mean,  that  their  deceafed  friends  fhotild 
not  come  back  again  and  haunt  them,  nor  allow  them- 
fclvcs  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  wizards  to  bring  any  mif* 
chief  on  thofc  that  furrivc  them. 

•There  is  a genu*  of  infc&s  (the  mantis)  which,  it 
has  been  generally  thought,  the  Hottentots  worfhip  ; 
but  our  author  is  fo  far  from  being  of  this  opinion, 
that  he  tells  us  they  have  more  than  once  catchcd  fe- 
veral of  them  for  him,  and  affified  him  in  (licking  pins 
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ffsHtatot*  through  them  as  he  did  through  other  infers.  11  There 
is  (fay*  l'O,  however,  a diminutive  fpecict  of  this  in- 
fedl,  which  feme  think  it  would  bt  a crime,  as  well 
ds  very  dangerous,  to  do  any  harm  to : but  this  we 
have  no  more  reafon  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  rcli- 

f'ious  worihip,  than  we  have  to  coofidcr  in  the  fame 
igbt  a certain  fuperHitious  notion  prevab  nt  among 
many  of  the  more  fimple  people  in  our  own  country 
(Sweden),  who  imagine  that  three  fins  will  be  forgiven 
them,  if  they  fel  a cock  chafer  on  Us  feet  that  has 
happened  to  fall  upon  its  hack.  The  moon,  according 
to  Kolbe.  receives  a kind  of  adoration  from  the  Hot 
tcntuis ; but  the  fa£l  is,  that  they  merely  take  the  op- 
portunity of  her  beams,  and  at  the  lame  time  of  the 
coolncfs  of  the  night,  to  amufe  thcmfelvcs  with  dan- 
cing ; and  consequently  have  no  more  thoughts  of  wor- 
shipping her  than  the  Chriiliao  colonillt  wiio  are  fecn 
at  that  time  d tolling  in  v;mt  number*  ahoul  the  fliccts, 
and  parading  on  the  Hone  Heps  with  which  iheirhuulcs 
are  ufu-lly  encircled  ’*  The  conjurors  thcmfdves  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  are  generally  freethinkers,  who 
have  neither  religion  nor  fuperttit ion  of  anv  kind. 

Lieutenant  Pairrfon  b;.s  given  the  following  ac 
count  of  the  C afire*,  a nation  whom  no  Euicjicao 
but  himfclf  has  ever  fun,  and  who  inhabit  the  country 
to  the  northeall  of  the  Cape  as  far  down  as  310 
South  Latitude. 

The  men  arc  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet 
high,  and  well  proportioned  ; and  in  general  man  tell 
reat  courage  in  attacking  lions  or  other  w iki  beatl*. 
lie  nation,  at  the  time  he  vitiied  them,  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  to  the  northward,  commanded  by 
a chief  named  Chaiha  lira , or  7 'ambufbie,  which  la’ ter 
appellation  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother,  a woman 
of  an  Hottentot  tribe  named  Tombukifj.  'Wifi  man 
was  the  fon  of  a chief  named  I'haroa.  who  died  about 
three  year*  before,  and  left  two  fon*  Cha  Cba  lira,  and 
another  named  li/iiika,  who  claimed  the  fupreme  au- 
thority on  account  of  hi*  mother  being  of  the  CalFre 
nation.  This  occafioncd  a conteft  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Cba  Cha  lira  was 
driven  out  of  his  territories  with  a great  number  of  his 
party  ; after  which  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  a place 
named  Klsouta,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  the  Bolhies  men. — The 
Caflie*  are  of  a jet  black  colour,  their  eyes  large, 
ard  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  The  clotlnug 
of  both  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame  ; confiding  entirely 
of  the  hide#  of  oxen,  which  are  made  as  pliant  as  cloth 
The  men  wear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round 
their  thighs,  piece#  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large 
rings  of  ivory  on  their  arm#:  they  arc  likcwife  adorn- 
ed with  the  hair  of  lions,  feathers  fattened  on  their 
beads,  &c.  They  ufe  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion, 
which  is  ufually  performed  upon  them  when  they  are 
nine  years  of  age.  They  arc  very  fond  of  dog#,  which 
they  exchange  for  cattle,  and  will  even  give  two  bul- 
lock* in  exchange  for  one  dog  which  pleads  them. 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  time  ot 
war  ufe  fhields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  Through- 
out  the  day  the  men  occupy  thcmfelvcs  in  hunting, 
fighting,  or  dancing;  the  women  being  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  They  feem 
not  to  be  defiitute  of  the  knowUdge  of  agriculture,  as 
they  cultivate  frvcral  vegetables  which  do  not  aatu- 
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rally  grow  in  their  own  country,  viz.  tobacco,  water-  Hottentots- 
melons,  a fmall  kind  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp.  The  *“  v **. 
women  alfo  make  their  bafkett.  and  the  mats  on  which 
they  lie.  The  men  are  very  fond  of  their  cattle,  and 
cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
them  into  any  taupe  they  pleafc.  and  teach  them  to  an* 
fwer  to  a whittle.  Mr  Paterfon  is  of  opinion  that  the 
country  they  iuhabit  is  greatly  fuperior  to  any  part  of 
Africa. 

Of  the  Dutch  fttrlements  and  policy  at  the  Cape* 

Mr  Fortier  gives  the  following  account* 

“ The  income  of  ihc  governor  here  is  very  confi- 
dence s for,  betides  a fixed  appointment,  and  the 
ulc  of  houfes,  gardens,  proper  furniture,  and  every 
thing  that  b Jongs  to  hi*  table,  he  receives  about  10 
dollars  fur  every  leagre  of  wine  which  the  company 
buy  of  the  fanner  hi  order  to  be  exported  to  Bit  avia. 

The  company  allows  the  fum  of  40  dollars  for  cadi 
leagre,  of  which  the  faimer  receive#  but  24:  what 
remain*  is  taared  between  the  governor  and  fecund  or 
deputy  ; the  former  taking  two  thirds,  which  himc- 
tinic*  are  fat'd  to  amount  to  4000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  deputy-governor  ha#  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pany’# whole  commerce  here,  and  lignt  all  orders  to 
the  different  dtpaument*  under  him,  a#  well  a#  the 
governor  to  others.  He  and  the  fifes  I have  the  rank 
of  upper  koefmat r.  The  fifeal  is  at  the  head  oi  the  po- 
lice, and  fees  the  penal  laws  put  in  execution  : his  in-- 
cou.e  confitt*  of  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  cer- 
tain article*  of  commerce  ; but  if  he  be  Uriel  in  tak- 
ing them,  he  i#  uumrlally  detefked.  The  found  policy 
ot  the  Dutch  ha*  likewife  found  it  itcceflaiy  to  place 
the  fifeal  as  a check,  to  overawe  the  other  officers  of 
the  company,  that  they  may  not  countetad  the  filte- 
red* of  ihrir  mailer*,  or  infringe  the  law*  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. He  is,  to  that  end.  commonly  well 
verted  in  juridical  affairs,  and  depends  fairly  upon  the 
mother-country.  The  major  (at  prelim  Mr  Von 
Pnha,  who  received  us  with  great  pulitcnefs)  has  the 
rank  of  ktcpmun  or  merchant : this  circuit) fiance  fur- 
prilcs  a Itrangcr,  who,  in  all  other  European  Hates,  is 
ufed  to  fee  military  honour#  confer  diHinCtion  and  pre- 
cedence ; and  appears  Hill  more  fingular  to  one  who 
knows  the  contrail  in  this  particular  between  Holland 
and  Rufiia,  w here  the  idea  of  military  rank  ii  annexed 
to  every  place,  even  that  of  a proftfibr  at  the  univer- 
fity.  The  number  of  regular  fiddlers  at  this  colony 
amount*  to  ab^ut  yco ; of  which  400  form  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  fort,  near  the  Cape  town.  The  inhabi- 
tant# capable  of  bearing  arm*  form  a militia  of  4000 
men  ; of  whom  a confidence  part  may  be  affcmblcd 
in  a few  hours,  by  means  of  fignals  made  from  alarm- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  may  from 
hence  make  fume  ellimatc  of  the  number  of  white 
people  in  this  colony,  which  is  at  prefent  fo  extenfive, 
that  the  dillant  fettlements^arc  above  a mouth’s  jour- 
ney from  the  Cape  : but  thrfe  remote  pan*  lie 
fometimes  more  than  a day’s  journey  from  each  o- 
thtr,  arc  furrouoded  by  various  nations  of  Hv>tte«-* 
tots,  and  too  frequently  fed  the  want  of  protec 
tion  from  iheir  own  government  at  that  dillance. 

The  Have*  in  this  colony  are  at  had  in  the  proportion 
of  five  ot  more  to  one  while  per  fon.  The  principal  in- 
habitant* at  the  Cape  have  fouie time#  from  2 to  30 
Haves,  which  ate  in  general  treated  with  great  lenity, 
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HotieBtetf.  md  foir.ctiraes  become  great  favourites  with  their  ma- 
T 1 “ Aers,  who  give  them  very  good  cloathing,  but  oblige 

them  to  wear  neither  (hoes  nor  (lockings,  referving 
thcfc  articles  to  them  (elves.  The  (laves  arc  chiefly 
brought  from  Madagafear,  and  a little  vcflel  annually 
goes  from  the  Cape  thither  on  that  trade ; there  are, 
however,  befldes  them,  a number  of  Malays  and  Ben* 
gatefe,  and  fomc  negroes.  The  colonifls  them  (elves 
are  for  the  greateft  part  Germans,  with  fome  families 
of  Dutch,  and  fomc  of  French  ProtcAantt.  The  cha- 
rafler  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  mixed.  They 
are  induftrious,  but  fond  of  good  living  hofpitablc, 
aud  facial ; though  accuftomed  to  hire  their  apartments 
to  Arangcrs  for  the  time  they  touch  at  this  fcttlement, 
and  ufed  to  be  complimented  with  rich  prefent®  of 
fluffs,  8cc.  by  the  officers  of  merchant  (hips.  They 
have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
there  being  no  public  fchools  of  noteat  the  Cape; 
their  young  men  are  therefore  commonly  fent  to  Hol- 
land for  improvement,  and  their  female  education  is 
too  much  ncglcded.  A kind  of  diflike  to  reading, 
and  the  want  of  public  amufements,  make  their  eon* 
verfation  uninterc Aing,  and  too  frequently  turn  it  upon 
fcandal,  which  is  commonly  carried  to  a degree  of  in- 
veteracy peculiar  to  little  towns.  The  French,  Eng- 
lifh,  Portugucfe,  and  Malay  languages,  are  very  com- 
monly fpoken,  and  many  of  the  ladies  have  acquired 
them.  This  circurnAance,  together  with  the  accom- 
pli  foments  of  tinging,  dancing,  and  playing  a tune  on 
the  lute,  frequently  united  in  an  agreeable  perfon, 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  refined  manners  and  de- 
licacy of  frntiment.  There  are,  however,  among  the 
principal  inhabitants,  perfons  of  both  Texes,  whofe 
whole  deportment,  extenfivc  reading,  and  well-culti- 
vated undrrffanding,  would  be  admired  and  diAinguifo- 
ed  even  in  Europe.  Their  circumftances  are  in  gene- 
ral cafy,  and  very  often  affluent,  on  account  of  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  the  ncccffaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  : 
but  they  fcldom  amafs  fuch  prodigious  riches  here  as 
at  Batavia  ; and  1 was  told  the  greateA  private  fortune 
at  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  100,000  dollars,  or  about 
22,5001.  flcrling. 

44  The  farmers  in  the  country  are  very  plain  hofpi- 
tible  people ; but  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  remoteft 
fettkments  fcldom  come  to  town,  and  are  faid  to  be 
very  ignorant  : This  may  eafily  be  conceived,  bccaufc 
they  have  uo  better  company  than  Hottentots,  their 
dwellings  being  often  fevers]  days  Journey  afunder, 
which  muA  in  a great  meafurc  preclude  all  intercourse. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  plantations  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a few  days  journey  from  the  town  ; which  were 
cAahlifoed  by  the  firth  colomAs,  and  of  which  the 
ground  was  given  in  perpetual  property  to  them  and 
their  heirs.  The  company  at  prefent  never  part  with 
the  prope:ty  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  furface  to  the 
farmer  for  an  aunnalrcnt,  which,  though  extremely 
moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  6c  acres,  yet  does 
not  give  fulficicnt  encouragement  to  plant  vineyards. 
The  diAant  fcttlemeots,  therefore,  chiefly  Taife  corn 
and  rear  cattle  j nay,  many  of  the  fcttlera  entirely 
follow  the  latter  branch  of  ruAic  employment,  and 
fome  have  very  numerous  flocks.  We  were  told  there 
were  two  farmers  who  had  each  15,000  (heep,  and 
oxen  in  proportion  ; and  feveral  who  poffefled  6000 
u 8qqp  (heep,  of  which  they  drive  great  droves  to 


town  every  year:  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa- Hottentots, 
tigue  of  the  journey,  deAroy  numbers  of  their  cattle 
before  they  can  bring  them  fo  far.  They  commonly 
take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggons  covered 
with  linen  or  leather,  fpread  over  hoops,  and  drawn 
by  8,  10,  and  fometimes  12  pair  of  oxen.  They  bring 
butter,  mutton-tallow,  the  flefh  and  (kins  of  Tea  cows 
(hippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhinoceros* 

(kins  to  fell.  They  have  feveral  (laves,  and  commonly 
engage  in  their  fcrvicc  feveral  Hottentots  of  the  poorer 
fort,  and  (as  we  were  told)  of  the  tribe  called  Boshiis- 
men,  Bofchttmuu,  or  Bu/btiun,  who  have  no  cattle  of 
their  own,  but  commonly  fubfifl  by  hunting,  or  by 
committing  depredations  on  their  neighbours.  The 
opulent  farmers  fet  up  a young  beginner  by  intruAing 
to  his  care  a flock  of  400  or  500  (heep,  which  he  leads 
to  a diAant  fpot,  where  he  finds  plenty  of  good  graft - 
and  water ; the  one- half  of  all  the  lambs  which  arc 
yeaned  fall  to  his  ihare,  by  which  means  he  foon  be- 
comes as  rich  as  his  benefador. 

“ Though  the  Dutch  company  feem  evidently  to 
difeourage  all  new  fc tilers,  by  granting  no  lands  ta 
private  property ; yet  the  products  of  the  country 
have  of  late  years  fu diced  not  only  to  fupply  the  idea 
of  France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  but  likewifc  to 
furnilh  the  mother-country  with  feveral  (hip- loads. 

Thcfc  exports  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  eafier 
rate  than  at  prefenr,  if  the  fcttlcments  did  not  extend 
fo  far  into  the  country,  from  whence  the  product 
muA  be  brought  to  the  Table-bay  by  land-carriage, 
on  roads  which  are  almoA  impaflable.  The  interme- 
diate fpaces  of  uncultivated  land  between  the  different 
fettlements  arc  very  extenfivc,  and  contain  many  fpot*. 
fit  for  agriculture  ; but  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why 
the  coloniAs  are  fo  much  divided  and  fcattered  through- 
out the  country,  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  regula- 
tion of  the  company,  which  forbids  every  new  fcttler 
to  eAablifo  himfelf  within  a mile  of  another.  It  ia 
evident,  that  if  this  fettlemcnt  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  would  have  attained  to  a great 
population,  and  a degree  of  opulence  and  fplendor  of 
which  it  has  not  the  lcafi  hopes  at  prefent : but  a pri- 
vate company  of  Eafl- India  merchants  find  their  ac- 
count much  better  in  keeping  all  the  landed  property 
to  thcmfclvcs,  and  tying  down  tbe  colon  id,  IcA  he 
(houkl  become  too  great  and  powerful. 

“ The  wines  made  at  the  Cape  are  of  the  greateA' 
variety  poffibk.  The  beft,  which  as  made  at  M.  Vander 
Spy's  plantation  of  Couflantia,  is  fpoken  of  in  Europe, 
mote  by  report  than  from  ical  knowledge  ; 50  leagrea 
(or  pipes)  at  the  m moil  are  annually  railed  of  this 
kind,  and  each  lcagre  fells  for  about  50 1.  on  the  fpot. 

The  vines  from  which  it  is  made  were  originally  brought 
from  Shiraz  in  Perfia.  Several  other  forts  grow  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  that  plantation,  which  produce  a 
fwcet  rich  wine,  that  generally  paffes  for  genuine  Con- 
ftantia  in  Europe.  French  plants  of  burgundy,  muf- 
c&de,  and  fronttgoan,  have  likewifc  been  tried,  and: 
have  fucccedcd  extremely  well,  fometimes  producing 
wines  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  original  foil.  An  ex- 
cellent dry  wine,  which  hat  a flight  agreeable  tartnefs, 
is  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  families,  and  it 
made  of  Madeira  vines  tranfplantcd  to  the  Cape.  Se- 
veral low  forts,  not  entirely  ddagreeablc,  are  raifed  in 
great  plenty,  and  fold  at  a very  cheap  rate  j fo  that 
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Hrtt'ngrr  the  failors  of  the  Eall-India  (hips  commonly  indulge  cation  in  hia  native  country,  he  ftudied  the  civil  and  Hoogh 

I)  thrmfclvrs  very  plentifully  in  them  whenever  they  come  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  moll  fafliionabk  9 ’ 

Hoyciiou.  afl!0re>  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning-  He  became  do*  Ho^n  ..f 

. T f 44  The  product*  of  the  country  fupply  with  provi-  rr.tftic  chaplain  to  Htnry  II  who  employed  him  to 

fions  the  fliips  of  all  nations  which  touch  at  the  Cape,  tranlart  fcvtral  icclcfiafttcal  affairs  ; in  which  he  ac* 

Corn,  flour,  bifeuit,  failed  beef,  brandy,  and  wine,  are  quitted  himftlf  with  honour.  Iiut  his  moll  meritori- 

to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices  ; and  ous  work  was  his  annals  of  England,  fiom  A.  I).  731, 

their  fieflr  greens,  tine  fruits,  good  nurttou  and  beef,  when  Bede’s  eccldiaflica!  htllory  ends,  to  A.  D.  1201. 

are  excellent  reliorativcs  to  feamen  who  have  made  a This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moll  voluminous  of 


long  voyage.**  our  ancient  hiftories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  finccrity 

HOTTINGF.R  (John  Henry),  bom  at  Zurich  in  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  fart* 
Switzerland  in  162c,  profeffed  the  Orient*!  langut*  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  bcaQty  of  its  llyle,  or 
ges  at  Leyden,  and  was  cilcemed  by  all  his  learned  the  regularity  of  its  arrangement, 
colleagues.  He  was  drowned,  with  part  of  his  family,  HOUGH,  ham,  in  the  manege,  the  joint  of  the 
in  the  river  I*cmitv  in  the  year  1667.  He  wrote  a hind  leg  of  a bead,  which  connects  the  thigh  to  the 
prodigious  number  of  works;  the  principal  of  which  leg.  See  Ham* 

arc,  1.  Exerdiationes  sfnti-  Aloriniasut  de  Pmtateuebo  Sa-  To  Hough*  ot  eu!  the  Height,  is  to  ham-firing,  or  to 
markano*  410  ; in  which  he  defe  nds  the  Hebrew  text  difablc  by  cutting  the  (anew*  of  the  ham. 
again!!  father  Mortn.  2.  Htfieria  Orientals,  4to.  3.  Bi-  HOULIERES  (Antoinette  de),  a French  lady, 
k 'iythtcariui  quadrip.irtitui.  4.  Thefaums  PE/ologirus  Sa-  whofc  poetry  is  highly  efteemed  in  France.  Her 
tree  Scripturs,  4to.  5.  Htjioria  Eiclrjx  tfiiea.  6.  Promptu-  works  and  thofe  of  her  daughter  have  been  colic  ft  cd 
arisen,  Jive  BUtuolc:*  Orientals , 410.  7 DJfertatwnes  and  printed  together  in  two  volumes.  Molt  of  the 
nifccUar.cty  &c.  Idyls,  particularly  thofe  on  fheep  and  birds,  furpafs 

HO'FTONIA,  water-violet:  A genus  of  the  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  French  language ; the 
tnonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafa  thoughts  and  exprefitons  are  noble;  and  the  ftyle 
of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-  pure,  flowing,  and  chafle.  Mulcmoifcllc  dcs  Hou- 
der  the  2 id  order.  Precise.  The  corolla  is  falvcr*  litres  carried  the  poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy 
fhaped  ; the  flamina  are  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  co-  againfl  FomentUe,  Both  of  thefc  ladies  were  mera- 
rolla  ; ar.d  the  capfulc  is  unilocular.  There  i»  but  bers  of  the  academy  of  Ricovatri  ; the  mother  was 
one  fpccics,  viz  the  paluftris,  with  a naked  llalk.  alfo  a member  of  the  academy  of  Arles.  Thofe  who 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Handing  waters  in  many  define  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
parts  of  England.  The  leaves,  which  arc  for  the  moll  hiflory  of  Madam  des  Houlieres,  may  confult  her  life 
part  irnraerfed  in  water,  are  finely  winged  and  flat  like  prefixed  to  her  works  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1747, 
moil  of  the  fca  plants;  and  at  the  bottom  have  long  * vols  limo. 

fibrous  mots,  which  flrike  into  the  mud  : the  flower*  HOULSWORTHY,  a large  town  of  Dcvonfhire, 
Italics  rife  live  or  fix  inches  above  the  water,  and  to-  feated  bet  wet  ti  two  branches  of  the  river  Tamer,  ha- 


ward  the  top  have  two  or  three  whorls  of  purple  flew-  ving  a good  market  for  corn  and  ptovilious.  Wf 
era,  terminated  by  a fmall  duller  of  the  fame.  Thefe  Long.  4 42.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

flowers  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  flock  gilli-  HOUND.  Set  C an  i\,B  toon- Hounfzn&GtuL- Hound, 

flower,  fo  make  a pretty  appearance  on  the  furfaee  of  Training  of  Houtens.  Before  we  fpcak  of  the  me* 

the  water.  It  may  be  propagate^  in  deep  Handing  thods  proper  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  ne* 
waters,  by  procuriogits  feeds  when  they  are  ripe,  from  ccflary  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  fportfmcn  de- 
ihe  places  of  their  natural  growth  ; which  fhould  be  fire  to  meet  with  in  thefe  animals.  It  is  generally  un- 
immcdiately  dropped  into  the  water  in  thofe  places  dcrllood,  that  hounds  of  the  middle  fire  are  the  moll 
where  they  arc  dcftgncd  to  grow,  and  the  fpring  proper,  it  being  remarked,  that  all  animals  of  that  de- 
following  they  will  appear  ; and  il  they  arc  not  dii-  feription  arc  ftrongerthau  either  fuch  as  arc  very  fmall 
tuibed,  they  will  foon  propagate  themfelves  in  great  or  very  la'gc.  The  fhape  of  the  hound  ought  to  be 
pie  nty.— Cows  eat  this  plant ; fwine  rctufe  it.  particularly  attended  to  ; for  if  he  be  not  well  propor- 

Houbrakeh  (Jacob),  a celebrated  engraver,  whofe  tioned,  he  can  neither  run  fart  nor  do  much  work, 
great  excellence  confided  in  the  portrait  line.  His  works  His  legs  ought  to  be  rtraight,  his  feet  round,  and  not 
are  dillinguilhed  by  an  admirable  faftnefs  and  delicacy  of  very’  large  ; his  flioutdcrs  back  ; his  brail  rather  wide 
execution,  joined  with  good  drawing,  and  a fine  tafle,  than  narrow  ; his  dieft  deep,  his  hack  broad,  hia 
If  bis  belt  performances  have  ever  been  furpafled,  it  is  head  fmall,  his  neck  thin ; his  tail  thick  and  bulhy, 
in  the  rrafterly  determination  of  the  features,  which  we  and  if  he  carry  it  well  fo  much  the  better.  N >nc  of 
find  in  the  works  of  Nantcnil,  Edcliok,  and  Drcveti  thofe  young  hounds  which  arc  cut  at  the  r/tiwi,  or 
this  gives  an  animation  to  the  countenance,  more  cafily  fuch  as  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  Ihould 
to  be  felt  than  deferibed.  His  works  are  pretty  nu-  ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  the  pack  may 
mcrous  ; and  moll  of  them  being  for  Englilh  publics-  look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hounds  Ihould  be  .is 
lions,  they  arc  fuflicicntly  kpown  in  this  country.  In  much  as  poffiblc  of  a fixe:  and  if  the  animals  1ms 
particular  the  greater  and  bell  part  of  the  colled  ion  of  handfome  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be  prr- 

rrtraits  of  IHultrious  men,  published  in  London  by  fed.  It  mull  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  this 
and  P.  Knapton,  were  by  his  hand.  contributes  any  thing  to  the  goodntji  of  a pack  ; for 

HOVEDON  (Roger  de),  born  of  an  iOuftrioua  very  unhandfome  packs,  confiding  of  hounds  entirely 
family  in  Yorklhire,  mod  probably  at  the  town  uf  that  different  in  iize  and  colour,  have  been  known  to  affo.  d 
name,  now  called  Hsrtaxln,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  very  good  fport.  It  is  only  ncctffary  that  they  ihould 
Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  tiril  parts  of  cdu-  iuo  wed  together;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  in 
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Jfcuod.  fize  and  fhape  would  fecm  to  contribute  in  fome  de- 
" 1 grce.  The  pack  that  can  run  ten  mile*,  or  any  other 

confidcrable  fpace,  in  the  fhorteft  time,  may  be  faid  to 
go  faded,  though  the  hounds  taken  feparatcly  might 
be  confidcrably  inferior  to  other*  in  fwiftnefs.  A 
jiack  of  hounds,  confideied  in  a collective  body,  go 
fad  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  nofet  and 
the  head  they  carry.  Pack*  which  arc  compofcd  of 
hound*  of  various  kinds  fcldom  run  welL  When  the 
acks  are  very  large,  the  hound*  arc  fcldom  fuflicicntly 
unted  to  be  good;  twenty  or  thirty  couple,  therefore, 
or  at  moll  forty,  will  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  the 
kcenert  fportfman  in  this  country,  as  thus  he  may  be 
enabled  to  hunt  three  or  even  four  time*  a week.  Thu 
number  of  hounds  to  be  kept,  mutt,  however,  in  a 
confidcrable  degree,  depend  on  the  fluent th  of  the 
pack  and  the  country  in  which  you  hunt.  They 
fhould  be  left  at  befilC  a*  fcldom  as  pofliblc ; and  too 
many  oH  hound*  fhould  not  be  kept.  None  ought 
to  be  kept  above  five  or  fix  feafons,  though  this  alfo 
is  fomewhat  uncertain,  a*  we  have  no  rule  for  judging 
how  long  a hound  will  tart. 

In  breeding  of  hounds,  confidcrable  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  All 
fuch  arc  to  be  rejected  as  have  a tender  note,  a*  are 
babblers  or  Jkirters,  An  old  dog  fhould  never  be  put 
to  an  old  bitch ; nor  fhould  any  attempts  be  made  to 
crof*  the  breed  onlcf?  in  a proper  and  judicious  man- 
} ?.f*y  m ncr.  Mr  Beckford  f informs  us,  that  be  hat  fee n fox- 
Hmting.  hounds  bred  out  of  a Newfoundland  dog  and  fox- 
hound bitch  ; the  whelps  were  monftroufly  ugly,  and 
had  other  bad  qualities  be  tides-  The  crufs  moil  like- 
ly to  be  of  fervtce  to  a fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The 
reafon  of  eroding  the  breeds  fometimes  is,  that  the 
impel fc£tion»  of  one  may  fomtimes  be  remedied  by 
another.  The  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  are  the  bell  for  breeding  ; late  puppies  fcldom 
thrive.  After  the  females  begin  to  grow  big  with 
young,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  let  them  hunt  any 
more,  or  indeed  to  remain  for  a much  longer  time  in 
the  kennel.  Sometimes  thefc  animals  will  have  an 
extraordinary  number  of  whelps.  Mr  Beckford  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  known  a hitch  have  i y puppies 
at  a litter  ; and  he  allures  us,  that  a friend  of  his  in- 
formed him,  that  a hound  in  his  pack  brought  forth 
1 6,  all  of  them  alive.  In  thefc  cafes  it  is  proper  to 
put  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another  bitch,  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  all ; but  if  any  arc  dellroycd,  the  bell 
coloured  ought  to  be  kept.  The  bitches  fhould  not 
only  have  plenty  of  flefh,  but  milk  alfo  ; and  the  pup- 
pies fhould  not  be  taken  from  them  till  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  thcmfclvcs : their  mothers  will  be  re- 
lieved when  they  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  they  will  do 
in  a fhort  time.  After  the  puppies  are  taken  away 
from  their  mothers,  the  litter  fhould  have  three  purging 
balls  given  them,  one  every  other  morning,  and  plenty 
of  whty  the  intermediate  day  If  a bitch  bring  only 
one  or  two  puppies,  and  you  have  another  that  will 
take  them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to  her  the  former 
will  foon  be  fit  to  hunt  again.  She  fhould,  however, 
be  firll  piiyficked,  and  it  will  alfo  be  of  fervtce  to  a- 
noint  her  dugs  with  brandy  and  water. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to  the  diftemper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  arc  fubjeft,  and  which  frequently 
makes  great  havoc  among  them  at  their  walks ; and 
this  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Beckford  tv  be  owing  to  the 


little  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  " If  the  diftemper 
(fays  he)  once  get  among  them,  they  mud  ail  have  » ' - 
it:  yet  notwithflanding  that,  as  they  will  be  conflarit- 
ly  well  fed,  and  will  lie  ware*  (in  a kennel  budt  on 
purpofe),  I am  coufident  it  would  he  the  faviug  of 
many  lives.  If  you.  fhould  adopt  this  method,  you 
mult  remember  to  ufe  them  early  to  go  in  couples : 
and  when  they  become  of  a proper  age,  they  raurt  be 
walked  out  often  ; for  fhould  they  remain  confined, 
they  would  neither  have  the  health,  fhape,  or  under* 

Handing,  which  they  ought  to  have.  When  I kept 
harriers,  1 bred  up  fome  of  tbc  puppies  at  a diltaut 
kennel ; but  having  no  fervanta  there  to  exrrcifc  them 
properly,  I found  them  much  inferior  to  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  furvivc  the  many  difficult 
tics  and  dangers  they  had  undergone  at  their  walks  ; 
thefe  were  afterwards  equal  to  any  thing,  and  atraul 
of  nothing  ; whilfl  thole  that  had  been  nurfed  with  fa 
much  cate,  were  weakly,  timid,  and  had  every  difad- 
vantage  attending  private  education.  1 have  often 
heard  as  an  cxcufc  for  hounds  not  hunting  a cold 
feent,  that  they  were  too  high-bred.  I confefs  l know 
not  what  that  means:  but  this  1 know,  that  houtida 
arc  frequently  too  ittbreJ  to  be  of  any  fervtce.  It  if 
judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards  in 
the  huntfman,  that  makes  them  hunt. 

M When  young  hounds  are  firll  taken  in,  they  fhould 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  pack  ; and  as  it  will  happen 
at  a time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  hunt* 
ing,  you  may  cafily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennels 
and  grafs  court  adjoining.  Their  play  frequently  end*, 
in  a battle  ; it  therefore  is  lefs  dangcious  where  all  are 
equally  matched. — If  you  find  that  they  take  a difiikc 
to  any  paiticular  hound,  the  fafcil  way  will  be  to  re* 
move  him,  or  it  is  probable  they  will  kill  him  at  Lati. 

When  a feeder  hear*  the  hounds  quarrel  in  the 
kennel,  he  halloos  to  them  to  flop  them  ; he  then 
goes  in  among  them,  and  flogs  every  hound  he  caa 
come  near.  How  much  more  rcafouable,  as  well  as 
efficacious,  would  it  be,  w'crc  he  to  fee  which  were  the 
combatants  before  he  fpcaks  to  them.  Puniihment 
would  then  fall,  as  it  ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  In  all 
packs  there  are  fome  bounds  more  quarrclfome  thaa 
the  reft.;  and  it  is  to  them  wc  owe  all  the  mifehidf 
that  is  done.  If  you  find  chart Ifc meat  cannot  quiet 
them,  it  may  be  prudent  to  break,  their  holders;  for 
ftnee  they  are  not  neccflary  to  them  for  the  meat  they 
have  to  eat,  they  are  not  likely  to  ferve  them  in  ary 
good  purpofe.  Young  hounds  fhould  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  as  they  fcldom  take  kindly  to  the  kennel  meat 
at  firfl,  aod  the  dillcmper  is  mod  apt  to  feize  them  at 
this  time.  It  is  better  not  to  round  them  till  they  ar« 
thoroughly  fettled  t nor  fhould  it  be  put  off  till  the 
hot  weather,  for  then  they  would  bleed  too  much.  It 
may  be  better  perhaps  to  round  them  at  their  quar- 
ter*, when  about  fix  months  old  ; fhould  it  be  don* 
fooner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up*  The  tailing  of 
them  is  ufually  done  before  they  arc  put  out ; it  mi^ht 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  arc  taken  in. 

Dogs  muft  not  be  rounded  at  the  lime  they  have  the 
diflemper  upon  them,  a*  tbc  lofs  of  . blood  would 
weaken  them  too  much. 

44  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 
more  quarrclfome  than  the  refl,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
cut. them:  I alfo  fpay  fuch  bitches  as  I ihali  no;  want 
to  breed  from  j . they  arc  more  ufcful,  arc  fioutcr,  aod 
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are  alwap  in  better  order ; befides  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
ccflary  it  you  hunt  Ute  in  the  fpriug,  or  your  pack 
will  be  very  fhoit  for  want  of  it.  The  latter  operation, 
however,  does  not  always  luccctd  ; it  will  be  necefTary 
therefore  to  employ  a (kilful  peifon,  and  one  on  whom 
you  can  depend ; for  if  it  be  ill  done,  though  they 
cannot  have  puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwith- 
Handing.  They  fhould  be  kept  low  for  fcveral  days 
before  the  operation  is  performed,  and  mull  be  fed  on 
thin  meat  for  fume  time  after/*' 

It  is  iropoffible  to  determine  how  many  young  hounds 
•ught  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as 
this  depends  altogether  cm  contingencies.  The  defi- 
ciencies of  one  year  mud  be  fupplied  by  the  next  ; but 
it  is  probable,  that  from  30  to  {5  couple  of  old  hounds, 
and  from  eight  to  twelvi  couple  of  young  ones,  will 
an  Twer  the  purpofe  where  no  more  than  40  couple  arc 
to  be  kept.  A confiderable  number,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  bred  ; for  it  is  undoubtedly,  and  evideutly 
true,  that  thofc  who  breed  the  greateft  number  of 
hounds  mull  expe£i  the  beft  pack. 

After  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  huntfman,  and  anfwer  to  their 
names,  they  ought  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked 
out  among  (heep  Such  as  are  particularly  ill  nat ured 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
moll  (lubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds  ra- 
ther than  to  young  ones ; and  two  dogs  fhould  not  be 
coupled  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  aukward  at  firft,  a few  ought  only  to  be 
fet  out  at  a time  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will 
foon  afterwards  follow  a horfe.  When  they  have  been 
walked  out  often  in  this  manner  amongflthc  (Keep, 
they  Humid  be  uncoupled  by  a few  at  a time,  andlhofe 
chaitifed  who  offer  to  run  after  the  fhcep  ; but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  reclaim  them  after  they  have  once  been 
allowed  to  tallc  blood.  Some  are  accuftomed  to  cou- 
ple the  dogs  with  a ram  in  older  to  break  them  from 
tbcep  ; but  this  is  very  dangerous  for  both  parties. 
Mr  Beckford  relates  a ttory  of  a nobleman  who  put  a 
large  ram  into  his  kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds 
from  (beep  ; but  when  he  came  fome  time  after  to  fee 
how  nobly  the  ram  defended  liimfclf,  he  found  him  en- 
tirely eaten  up,  and  the  hounds  gone  to  deep  after 
having  filleJ  their  bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  bed  to  take  them 
out  feparattly,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young 
another  ; though,  if  they  arc  to  have  whey  from  a di- 
flant  dairy,  both  old  and  young  may  be  taken  out 
together,  obferving  only  to  take  the  young  hounds 
in  couples,  when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them. 
Young  hounds  are  always  apt  to  fall  into  mifehief,  and 
even  old  ones  when  idle  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr 
Beckford  mentions  a whole  pack  running  after  a Hock 
of  fhcep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a boric's  falling, 
and  then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  entering  of  hounds  to  a 
(cent,  our  author  gives  fuch  directions  as  have  fub* 
jeded  him  to  a feverc  charge  of  inhumanity.  Wc 
fhall  give  them  in  his  own  words.  “ You  had  belter 
enter  them  at  their  own  game ; it  will  fave  you  much 
trouble  afterwards.  Many  dogs,  I believe,  like  that 
feent  bed  which  they  wcie  fird  blooded  to:  but  be  thi# 
as  it  may,  it  is  mod  certainly  reafonable  to  ufc  them 
to  that  which  it  is  ialcsdcd  they  Ihould  hunt.  It  may 


not  be  amifs  firft  when  they  begin  to  hunt  to  put  fight 
collars  on  them.  Young  hounds  may  cafilv  get  out  of 
their  knowledge  ; and  Ihy  ones,  after  they  have  been 
much  beaten,  may  not  choofc  to  return  home.  Col- 
lars, in  that  cafe,  may  prevent  their  being  loft. — Yon 
fay  you  like  to  fee  your  young  hounds  run  a trail- 
feent. — I have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  glad  to  fee  ' 
them  run  over  an  open  dowu,  where  you  could  fo  cafily 
obferve  their  aSion  and  their  fpccd.  I cannot  think 
the  doing  of  it  once  or  twice  could  hurt  your  houuds  ; 
and  yet  as  a fportfman  I dare  no:  recommend  it  to  you. 
All  that  I can  fay  is,  that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than 
entering  them- at  hare.  A cat  is  as  good  a trail  as  any  ; 
but  on  no  account  fhould  any  trail  be  ufed  after  your 
hounds  arc  Hooped  to  a (cent.  I know  an  old  fportf- 
mau  who  enters  his  young  hounds  lirll  at  a cat,  which 
he  drags  along  the  ground  for  a mile  or  two,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  turns  out  a badger,  firft  taking  care 
to  break  his  teeth : he  takes  out  about  a couple  of  old 
hounds  along  with  the  young  ones  to  hold  them  ou. 
He  never  enters  his  young  hounds  but  at  vermin  ; for- 
he  fay  a,  Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  fhould  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  fiom  it !” 

Hounds  ought  to  be  culeied  as  foon  as  poffible, 
though  the  time  mull  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are.  In  corn 
countries  hunting  may  not  be  practicable  till  the  com 
is  cut  down  ; but  you  may  begin  fooncr  in  grafs  coun- 
tries, and  at  any  time  in  woodlands.  14  If  (fays  Mr 
Beckford)  yon  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  afford  to 
make  a Jacrifier  of  fome  of  them  for  the  fake  of  making 
your  young  hounds  Heady,  take  them  firft  where  you 
have  leaft  riot,  putting  fome  of  the  fteadieft  of  your 
old  hounds  among  them.  If  in  fuch  a place  you  ate 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a Utter  of  foxes,  you  may 
allure  yourfclf  you  will  have  but  little  trouble  with 
your  young  hounds  afterwards.  — If,  owing  to  a fcar- 
city  of  foxes,  you  fhould  (loop  your  hounds  at  hare, 
let  them  by  no  means  have  the  blood  of  her  ; nor,  fo* 
the  fake  of  confiilency,  give  them  much  encourage- 
ment. Hare- hunting  has  one  advantage; hounds 

are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  where  you  can  cafily 
command  them  ; but  nolwithftanding  that,  if  foxes 
be  in  tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  their  own  game# 
— Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ufe  with  young  hounds  f 
it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being  loll,  and 
hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  The  oftener 
therefore  that  a fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  the  better* 

1 by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  hallooing 
to  old  hounds ; though  it  ie  true  that  there  is  a time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufc,  a time  when  it  docs  hurt, 
and  a time  when  it  is  perfe&ly  indifferent : but  long 
practice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach 
the  application. 

14  Hounds  at  their  61ft  entrance  cannot  be  cncou* 
raged  too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  love 
s (cent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  right,  it  will  the** 
be  foon  enough  to  challife  them  for  what  is  wrong  ; fa 
which  cafe  one  fcvcrc  beating  will  fave  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  When  abound  is  flogged,  the  whipper-in  fhould 
make  ufe  of  his  voice  as  well  as  his  whip.  If  any  he 
very  unfteady,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  feud  them  out  by 
thcmfclvci  when  the  men  go  out  to  rxercife  thcii  hocicss 
If  you  have  hares  in  plenty,  let  fome  be  found  fitting* 
and  turned  out  before  them  ; and  you  will  find  Ou* 
the  moll  liotous  vrill  not  ruu  after  them.  If  you  in* 
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-BsunA.  'tend  them  to  l»e  ftcady  from  deer,  they  fhould  often 
■—v——  fee  deer,  and  then  they  will  not  regard  them  ; and  if 
after  a probation  of  this  kind  you  turn  out  a cub  be- 
fore them,  with  fomc  old  hounds  to  lead  them  on,  you 
may  allure  yourfclf  they  will  not  be  unfteady  long.” 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  they  ftoop  to  a feent,  become  handy,  know  a 
rate,  and  flop  cafdy.  A few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the 
pack  at  a time  : and  it  is  not  advifablc  even  to  begin 
this  till  the  pack  have  been  out  a few  times  by  them- 
felves,  and  **  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  They  fhould 
be  low  in  flclh  when  you  begin  to  hunt : the  ground  be- 
ing generally  hard  at  that  time,  fo  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  (taken. — By  hounds  being  bandj%  our  author  means 
their  being  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them  ; 
and  particularly,  when  cad,  to  turn  eafily  which  way 
the  huntfman  plcafcs 

Mr  Beckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young  hounds 
in  Augull.  The  huntfman  in  the  preceding  months 
keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them  proper 
exercife,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward  ; aud  for 
thio  purpofe  nothing  anfwcrt  fo  well  as  taking  them 
frequently  out.  The  huntfman  fhould  go  along  with 
them,  get  frequently  off  his  liorfc,  and  encourage  them 
to  come  to  him  ; — too  much  reilraint  will  frequently 
incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author  frequent- 
ly walks  out  his  hounds  among  fheep,  hares,  and  deer. 
Sometimes  he  turns  down  a cat  before  them,  which 
they  kill  ; and  when  the  time  of  hunting  approaches, 
he  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers ; taking  out  fomc 
of  the  moil  Heady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the 
young  ones.  Small  covers  and  futze- brakes  are  drawn 
with  them  to  ufe  them  to  a halloo,  and  to  teach  them 
obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and  hunt  it, 
they  are  flopped  and  brought  back  5 and  as  long  as 
they  will  flop  at  a rate,  they  are  not  chailifcd.  At 
fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman 
leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  arc  defigned 
to  hunt;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  cannot  mifs  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  arc 
firfl  brought  into  a large  cover  of  his  own,  which  has 
many  ridings  cot  in  it ; and  where  yoang  foxes  are 
turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  After 
they  have  Wen  hunted  for  fomc  days  in  this  manner, 
they  are  fent  to  more  diftant  covers,  and  more  old 
- hounds  added  to  them.  There  they  continue  to  hunt 
till  they  arc  taken  into  the  pack,  which  is  feldom  later 
than  the  beginning  of  September  ; for  by  that  time 
they  will  have  learned  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
feldom  give  much  trouble  afterwards.  In  September 
he  begins  to  hunt  in  carnefl  ; and  after  the  old  hounds 
have  killed  a few  foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into 
the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a time,  till  all  have 
hunted.  They  arc  then  divided  ; and  as  he  feldom  has 
occafion  to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one 
half  are  taken  ont  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next,  till 
they  arc  ft-ady. 

To  render  fox-hunting  complete,  no  young  hounds 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firfl  felfon  }— a re- 
queue too  ex  pen  five  for  moll  fportfmen.  The  pack 
fhould  confxll  of  about  40  couple  of  hounds,  that  have 
hunted  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  icafoas.  The 
yoang  pack  fhould  confill  of  about  20  couple  of  young 
hounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They  fhould 
have  a feparate  dUbliihment,  and  the  iv.o  kennels 


fhould  not  be.too  near  one  another.  When  the  feafon  Hourflatr. 
is  over,  the  heft  of  the  young  hounds  fhould  be  ukca 
into  the  pack,  and  the  draught  of  old  ones  exchanged  . '/J  1 f 
for  them.  Many  mufl  be  bred  to  enable  a fportfman 
to  take  in  to  couple  of  young  hounds  every  feafon. 

It  will  always  be  eafy  to  keep  up  the  number  of  old 
hounds;  for  when  your  own  draft  is  not  fufiident, 
drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
fmall  ex  pence.  When  young  hounds  are  hunted  to- 
gether for  the  firfl  feafon,  and  have  not  a fufficient 
number  of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

Kennel  for  Honteot.  See  Kernel. 

HOUNSLOW,  a town  of  Middle  lex.  10  miles  from 
London.  It  is  lituated  on  a heath  of  the  fame  name ; 
and  belongs  to  two  parifhes,  the  north  fide  of  the  flrect 
to  Ilcflon,  and  the  fouth  fide  to  lOcworth.  It  is  litu- 
ated  on  the  edge  of  a heath  of  the  fame  name,  and  near 
it  are  powder- mills.  It  has  fairs  on  Trinity- Monday, 
and  Monday  after  September  29.  Here  is  a charity- 
fchool  and  a chapel.  In  this  place  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  mendicant  friars,  who,  by  their  inflitutioo, 
were  to  beg  alms  for  the  ranfom  of  captives  taken  bjr 
the  infidels. — The  heath  is  noted  for  robberies  and 
horfe- races. 

HOU-QrfAN<3,  a province  of  China,  occupying 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  empire  : the  river  Yang-tfe- 
kiang  traverfes  it  from  weft  to  call ; and  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  the  northern  and  fouthern.  This  province 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  level,  and  watered  by 
lakes,  canals,  and  rivers)  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility  ; 
the  Chincfe  call  it  the  liorc-houfc  of  the  empire  ; and 
it  is  a common  faying  among  them,  that  •*  the  abun- 
dance of  Kiang-fi  could  fomifti  all  China  with  a break- 
fall  ; but  the  province  of  Hou-qtiang  alone  could  fupply 
enough  to  maintain  all  its  inhabitants."  Some  princes 
of  the  race  of  Hong-vou  formerly  refrded  in  this  pro- 
vince ; but  that  family  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  thj^ 

Tartars  when  they  conquered  China.  The  people  here 
boaft  much  of  their  cotton  cloths,  fimples,  gold-mines,  % 
wax,  and  paper  made  of  the  bamboo-recd.  The  nor- 
thern part  of  the  province  contains  eight  fovf  or  cities 
of  the  firll  clafs,  and  lixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

The  fouthern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firll  clafs,  and 
fifty-four  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exclufive  of  forts, 
towns,  and  villages,  which  are  tS-ery  where  to  be 
found. 

HOUR,  in  chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of  a nato- 
ral  day,  ufuaQy  a 24th,  but  fomettmes  a 12th.  The 
origin  of  the  word  boraf  or  comes,  according  to 
fomc  authors,  from  a fnmamc  of  the  fun,  the  father 
of  hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Htfnu.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  to  terminate, 

£Uijh%  Stc,  Others  from  the  word  vf*  urine;  hold- 
ing, that  Trifmegillus  was  the  firll  that  fettled  the 
dirifion  of  hours,  which  he  did  from  observation  of 
an  animal  confecrated  to  Scrapis,  named  cjnoeethalu$% 
which  makes  water  1 2 times  a-dsy,  and  as  often  in 
the  night,  at  equal  intervals. 

An  hour,  with  us,  is  a mesfure  or  quantity  of  time* 
equal  to  a 24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  nyclhe- 
meron  ; or  the  duration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth’s 
diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  an- 
fwer  to  an  hour  ; though  not  precifdy,  but  near  e- 
oough  for  common  ufe.  It  is  divided  into  60  mi- 
nutes ; the  mkiute  into  60  fccoods,  Stc. 
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Ito-:n  The  divifion  of  the  day  into  hour*  is  very  indent : 
II  is  is-fliowa  by  Kirchcr,  Qedipt.  JEgypt.  Tom.  II.  P.  II. 

Hnfct.  clalT.  VII.  c.  8. : though  the  palfagei  he  quotes  from 
\ * l_  Scripture  do  not  prove  it.— The  moll  ancient  hour  is 

that  of  the  12th  part  of  the  day.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 
obferves*  that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Egyptians, 
among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  parts. — The  aflronoracra  of  Cat  hay  a,  5cc. 
bilhop  Beveridge  obferves,  Hill  retain  this  divifion. 
They  call  the  hour  ebag  ; and  to  each  chag  give  a pe- 
culiar name,  taken  from  fome  animal:  The  firth  is  call- 
ed Tetb,  “ moufe  the  fecond,  cbiu,  “ bullock  the 
third,  zem,  “ leopard  the  fourth,  mau,  “ hare  ;M  the 
fifth,  cbiu , M crocodile,  Stc. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  24  hours,  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  firft  Punic  war.— 
Till  that  time  they  only  regulated  their  day*  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  divided  the  ! 2 
hours  of  their  day  into  four,  via.  prime,  which  com- 
menced at  fix  o’clock  ; third,  at  nine  ; Jixth,  at  twelve, 
and  none , at  three.  They  alfo  divided  the  night  into 
our  watches,  each  containing  three  hours. 

HOURS,  Hoax,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
certain  god  defies,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis; 
at  firft  only  three  in  number,  Eunotnia,  Dice,  and 
Irene  ; to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  more,  Car- 
po  and  Tbafiotc. 

Homer  makes  them  the  doorkeepers  of  heaven.  O- 
vtd  allots  them  the  employment  of  harnefling  the  fun  : 
Jwjwi  /f»«  Tiljm  w/fitw  imptft  Horii. 

And  (peaks  of  them  as  Handing,  at  eqoal  difiances, 
about  the  throne  of  Sol : 

- ■ tt,  pfte fpatiis  tfuliit-i,  H nr. 

The  poets  reprefent  them  a&  drefled  in  fine  coloured  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with  a quick  and 
cafy  motion. 

Hours,  Horn,  in  the  Romilh  church,  are  certain 
prayers  performed  at  dated  times  of  the  day  ; as  mat- 
tins,  vclpcrs,  lauds,  ficc.— The  letter  hours  are,  prime , 
tierce , Jixtb,  and  none.  They  are  called  bcun,  or  ca- 
noniesl bevrt,  as  being  to  be  rehearfed  at  certain  hours 
prefertbed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  myfteric*  accompli Ibed  at  thole  hours. 
Thefc  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  evvrfe,  cur/ui ; 
F.  Mabillon  has  a differtation  on  them,  intitlcd,  De 
Cur fu  Galiiiano. 

The  firft  conllitution  enjoining  the  observation  of  the 
canonical  kr/,  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in  a 
capitular  of  Heito  hilltop  of  Cafil  directed  to  his  curates, 
importing  that  the  prielts  (hall  never  be  abfent  at  the 
canonical  hours  either  by  day  or  night. 

Hava-daft,  a popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clcp- 
fydra,  ferving  to  mcafure  the  dux  of  time  by  the  de- 
feent  or  running  of  fand  out  of  one  glafs  vettcl  into  ano- 
ther. The  bell  hour-glades  are  thofe  which,  indead 
of  fand,  have  egg-lhdls  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  lifted.—  I lour- glades  axe  much  ufed  at 
fca  for  reckoning,  &c. 

HOUR  IS,  in  modem  hidory,  is  a name  given  by 
the  Mahometans  to  thofe  females  that  are  defigned  for 
the  faithful  in  paradife.  Thefe  are  not  the  fame  with 
whom  they  have  lived  on  earth,  but  formed  for  this 
purpofe  with  lingular  beauty  and  undecaying  charms. 

HOUSE,  a habitation,  or  place  built  with  conveni- 
cncies  for  dwelling  in.  See  Architecture. 

Houses,  amongd  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 


were  flat  on  the  top  for  them  to  walk  upon,  and  had  H-m/i. 
ufitaily  ttsirs  on  the  outfidc,  by  which  they  might  a-  m « ,,J 
feend  and  defeettd  without  coming  into  the  heufe.  Each 
houfe,  in  fa&,  was  fo  laid  out,  that  it  inclofcd  a quad- 
rangular area  or  court.  This  court  was  expo  fed  to  the 
weather,  and  being  open  to  the  fl;y,  gave  light  to  the 
houfe.  This  was  the  place  where  company  was  recei- 
ved, and  for  that  purpofe  it  was  ftrewed  with  matts  or 
carpets  for  their  better  accommodation.  It  was  paved 
with  marble  or  other  materials,  according  to  the  own- 
er’s ability,  and  provided  with  an  umbrella  of  vellum  to 
Ihelter  them  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther. This  part  of  their  houfe*,  called  by  the  Romans 
impluvium , or  cava  tedium,  was  provided  with  channels 
to  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common  fewer*.  The 
top  of  the  houfe  was  level,  and  covered  with  a ftrong 
platter  by  way  of  terrace.  Hither,  efpecially  among!! 
the  Jews,  it  was  cuttomary  to  retire  for  meditation, 
private  convcrfc,  devotion,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening  breezes. 

The  Grecian  Houles  were  ufually  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  dittin&  man- 
fions  affigned.  The  part  afligned  to  the  men  was  to- 
wards the  gate,  and  called  A*^*wli{  • the  apartment  of 
the  women  was  the  farthefl  part  of  the  houfe,  and  call- 
ed rvyai tavrfif.  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fuppofed 
their  houfes  to  be  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  and  to  Hand 
in  need  of  purification. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  ettates  of  the  king- 
dom of  Britain  aflembled  in  parliament.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons,  flee.  Sec 
Peers,  Commons,  flee. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a noble  family,  or  a race  of 
illuttrious  perfons  ittued  from  the  fame  Rock.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Bourbons,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  AuRria,  of  Lor- 
rain,  of  Savoy,  &c. 

Cheap , eafy,  and  expeditious  Method  of  eonflrwfling 
HovtKS , nob teb  have  been  found  to  be  very  ufeful  bofpitah  • 
for  the  recovery  of  I be fck,  and  therefore  may  probably  make 
very  nuholtforne  placet  of  rrftdeutt  for  the  healthy. — The 
firll  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choofe  a dry  and  airy  fitua- 
tron,  on  a gravelly  or  chalky  foil  if  polfible  ; upon  this 
lay  down  the  plan  of  your  building,  make  one  end 
of  it  face  that  quarter  from  whence  the  pureft  and 
bealthiell  winds  may  be  expefted  to  blow,  of  a 
hreadth  that  can  be  conveniently  roofed.  Then,  if 
boarding  does  not  come  fo  cheap,  drive  Rakes,  at 
about  fix  feet  dittance  from  each  other,  into  the  ground, . 
fo  as  to  Rand  about  fix  feet  above  it ; and,  interlacing 
them  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  fide  neat 
the  weather  with  frefh  ft  taw;  and  make  the  roof  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  thicker,  or  of  thatch  in  the 
ufual  way,  with  a hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open 
occafionally.  Let  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the 
wbolcfomeft  quarter  lie  open  fome  feet  back,  fo  as  to . 
form  a porch,  where  the  convalefcents  may  take  the 
air  without  danger  of  any  injury  from  the  weather. 

A large  chimney  and  kitchen  grate  may  be  crc&cd  at 
the  other  end.  If  the  foil  happens  to  be  chalky  or 
gravelly,  you  may  hollow  it  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
within  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls  ; but  let 
the  Reps  into  this  hollow  lie  far  enough  within  the 
porch,  that  do  water  may  get  into  it,  and,  if  of  chalk, 
the  Reps  may  not  grow  fiippcry  in  wet  weather.  From 
time  to  time  open  the  vent  hole  at  the  roof  $ by  means 
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H 'ufc.  of  which  all  the  unwholefome  infectious  air,  as  bein^ 
warmer,  and  confcquently  lighter,  than  that  which  ta 
pure  and  wholcfome,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  rulh- 
ing  in  of  the  frefh  air : a purpofc,  which  the  little  o- 
penings,  that  may  be  left  in  the  Tides  and  roofs  of 
fuck  rude  and  hafty  buildings,  will,  evin  of  thetnfclves, 
anfwer  fo  well,  as  fufficiently  to  compcnfate  any  cold 
they  may  let  in,  even  in  the  culdeft  months.  Let 
tht  floor  likewise  be  feraped  three  or  four  iochos 
deep  every  Hrc  or  fix  days,  and  what  comes  off  re- 
moved to  fome  didancc.  Halls  of  this  kind,  50  feet 
long  and  20  broad,  coil  but  a trifle  to  build  ; yet, 
with  llicfe  precautions  (even  without  the  addition  of 
titan  ftraw  for  every  new  patient  to  lie  on,  inclofcd 
in  dean  walked  tack j fit  for  the  pupofe,  which  come 
infinitely  cheaper  than  the  bare  cleaning  of  flock  or 
even  feather  beds,  fiippofmg  it  pofliblc  to  walh  fuch 
beds),  proved  of  infinitely  more  advantage  in  the  reco- 
very- of  fick  foldiers,  than  the  low- roofed  rooms  of 
the  farm  houfes  of  the  lilc  of  Wight,  -or  even  the 
better  accommodations  of  Carifbrookc  cafflc  in  the 
fame  ifland,  in  which  there  perilhed  four  times  the 
number  of  fick.  that  there  did  in  thefe  temporary  re- 
ceptacles ; which  were  firft  thought  of  by  do&or 
Procklefby,  on  occafion  of  fome  terrible  infections 
from  confined  animal  effluvia. 

4s  it  not  furprifing,  that  we  have  not  availed  our* 
Tclvca  more  of  the  above  difeovery  in  natural  hiflory, 
being,  perhaps,  the  mod  important  the  moderns  can 
boa  it  of,  in  the  moil  uieful  feience,  viz.  the  fuperior 
lightnefs  of  unwholefome  and  infr&iout  air ! The  up- 
per faihes  in  moil  houfes,  even  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  fome  knowledge  in  tbcCc  matters,  are  generally 
immoveable,  by  means  of  which  no  part  of  the  foul 
air  above  the  level  of  the  lowed  rail  of  the  other  fafh’e 
greated  rijc  can  cfcape  by  the  window ; and,  if  it 
efcapcs  by  the  doors,  it  i9  generally  for  want  of  a 
vent  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  roof,  merely  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  upper  dory  of  the  houfe,  and  add  to  the 
infection,  which  the  great  quantities  of  old  furniture 
ufually  itored  up  there  are  of  themfclvcs  but  too  apt 
lo  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently  taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.  Thus,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  lofty  rooms  is  in  a great  meafurc  loft. 
Whereas,  were  the  upper  faihes  contrived  to  come 
down,  all  the  air  might  be  eafily  changed,  and  that 
almoil  infcnfibly,  by  letting  them  down  an  inch  or 
two.  Nay,  the  upper  fafh  might  be  often  let  entire- 
ly down  with  lcfs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  cold, 
than  the  lower  thrown  up  the  tenth  part  of  an  isih, 
though  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
jwith  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 
principle,  that  wc  are  to  account  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
and  often  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
even  fwinc  about  them.  Thefe  cellars  are  open  to  the 
ftrect,  with  doors  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  very 
ceiling,  but  never  fo  dofe  at  bottom  or  at  top  as  to 
.prevent  a free  circulation  of  air  ; in  confcquence  of 
which,  that  all  vivifying  fluid,  as  fad  as  it  is  fpoiltd 
by  patting  through  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
jheir  dock,  or  is  infected  by  their  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion,  excrements,  *<c.  is  driven  out  and  replaced  by 
£he  frtfli  air. 


House,  in  ideology,  denotes  the  twelfth  part  of  the  ftorft 
heavens.  • 

The  divifioo  of  the  heavens  into  houfes,  is  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  the  dars,  when  meet- 
ing in  them,  on  all  fublunary  bodies.  Thefe  influences 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  good  or  bad  ; and  to  each  of  thefe 
faoufes  particular  virtues  are  affignrd.  on  which  ailro- 
logers  prepare  and  form  a judgment  of  their  horofeopea. 

The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  cele- 
dial  houfes,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  houfes  ; fix  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon  and  fix  below  it  ; and  fix  of  thefe 
are  called  uijiem  and  fix  weftern  houftt. 

A feheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  is  compofed  of 
( 2 triangles,  all  called  houfes,  in  which  is  marked  the 
ilars,  figns,  and  planets,  fo  included  in  each  of  thefe 
circles.  Every  planet  has  likewifc  two  particular  houfes, 
in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  influence 
in  the  dronged  manner  ; but  the  fun  and  moon  have 
only  one,  the  boufc  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  that 
of  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  adrology  have  nlfo  names  given  them 
according  to  their  qualities.  The  firft  is  the  houfe  of 
life  : this  is  the  afeendaot,  which  extends  five  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  reft  below  it.  The  fecond 
is  the  houfe  of  riches  : the  third,  the  houfe  of  brother?; 
the  fourth,  in  the  lowed  part  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
houfe  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the  earth  : the  fifth, 
the  houfe  of  children  : the  fixth,  the  houfe  of  healths 
the  feventh,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle  of  the 
weft  : the  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death  : the  ninth,  the 
houfe  of  piety  : the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices : the  ele- 
venth, the  houfe  of  friends : and  the  twelfth,  the  houfe 
•f  enemies. 

Country -House,  is  the  villa  f of  the  ancient  Rw- f Sea  TSfe 
mans,  the  quinta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  the 
eloferu  and  ca/Jine  of  the  French,  aud  the  t iigna  of  the 
Italians. 

It  ought  always  to  h»ve  wood  and  water  near  it? 
thefe  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a rural  feat.  The 
trees  make  a far  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield 
a. cooling  and  healthy  air,  (hade  during  the  heat  of 
fumtner,  and  very  much  break  the  fc  verities  of  the  win- 
ter feafon. 

It  fhould  not  be  fituated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
moidure  of  the  air  ; and.  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  botlt 
on  places  expofed  to  the  winds  are  expenfive  to  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  not  above  two  dories  high,  and 
upon  a good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
l8  inches,  for  the  heading  courfe,  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  ground-work  of  any  common  flru&urc ; and  fix  or 
feven  courfes  above  the  earth,  to  a water-table,  where 
the  thickncfs  of  the  walls  are  abated  or  taken  in,  oa 
cither  fide  the  thicknefe  of  a brick,  viz.  two  inches  and 
a quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houfes  of  three, 
four,  or  five  dories,  with  garrets,  their  walls  ought  to 
be  three  heading  courfes  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
lead,  from  the  foundation  to  the  firft  water-table ; and 
at  every  dory  a water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  the  in- 
fidc,  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  jnids  to  red  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  lead, 
for  the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  partition-wall,  a 
brick  and  half  will  be  fufficiently  thick  ; and  for  the 
upper  dories,  a brick  length  or  nine  inch  brick  will  fuffice. 

Bot-Bowm*  Sec  Stove  and  IIypocaustum. 

Hows*- 
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Hoofe,  Horst  Breaking,  or  Robbing,  is  the  breaking  into  gage,  vulgarly  Called  /moke  farthings ; which  were  paid  HocfebaU 
WoufetnJd.  an(j  robbing  a houfe  in  the  day-time  ; the  fame  crime  by  cuflom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  houfe.  tt 
u » being  termed  buxglaxy  when  done  by  night : both  And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (foon  af- 

are  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  ter  his  fucceffes  in  France),  in  imitation  of  the  Eoglilh  <c  g°u  * 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a family  confidcred  cuftom,  impofed  a tax  of  a florin  upon  every  hearth  in 
collectively,  including  the  miftrefs,  children,  and  fer-  his  French  dominions.  But  the  firft  parliamentary 
rants.  But  the  household  of  a fovereign  prince  in-  eilablifhment  of  it  in  England  was  by  ftatute  13  & 14. 
eludes  only  the  officen  and  domeflics  belonging  to  his  Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  2 s, 
palace.  for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  to  church  and 

The  principal  officen  of  his  majefly’s  houfehold  are,  poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  And,  by  fub- 
the  lord  fteward,  lord  chambcriain  of  the  houfehold,  lequent  ftatutes,  for  the  more  regular  affeffment  of  tbit 
the  groom  of  the  dole,  the  mafler  of  the  great  ward-  tax,  the  eonftable  and  two  other  fubftantial  inhabitants 
robe,  and  the  matter  of  the  horfe.  of  the  parifh,  to  be  appointed  yearly  (or  the  furveyor 

The  civil  government  of  the  king’s  houfe  is  under  appointed  by  the  crown,  together  with  fuch  conttable 
the  care  of  the  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfehold ; or  other  public  officer^,  were,  once  in  every  year,  em- 
who,  being  the  chief  officer,  all  his  commands  are  powered  to  view  the  infide  of  every  houfe  in  the  pa- 
obferved  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extendi  over  all  riffi.  But,  upon  the  Revolution,  by  flat.  1.  W.  A M. 
the  other  officers  and  fervants,  except  thofe  of  his  ma-  c.  10.  hearth  money  was  declared  to  be  u not  only 
jetty’s  chapel,  chamber,  and  liable,  and  he  is  the  judge  a great  oppreffion  to  the  poorer  fort,  but  a badge  of 
of  all  crimes  committed  cither  within  the  court  or  the  flavery  upon  the  whole  people,  expofing  every  man’s 
verge.  houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fearchcd  at  plcafure,  by 

Under  him  are  the  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  the  perfons  unknown  to  him  ; and  therefore,  to  ere6t  a laft- 
compiroller,  cofferer,  the  matter  of  the  houfehold,  the  ing  monument  of  their  maieities  goodnefs,  in  every 
clerks  of  the  grccn-cloth,  and  the  officers  and  fervants  houfe  in  the  kingdom  the  duty  of  hearth-money  was 
belonging  to  the  account  ing- houfe,  the  marfhalfea,  the  taken  away  and  abolifhed.”  This  monument  of  good- 
verge,  the  king’s  kitchen,  the  houfehold  kitchen,  the  nefs  remains  among  us  to  this  day  : but  the  profpeA 
acatery,  bake-houfc,  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  pattry,  of  it  was  fomewhat  darkened,  when  in  fix  years  after- 
Ac.  Next  to  the  lord  fteward  is  the  lord  chamberlain  ward's,  by  ftatute  7 W.  III.  c.  18.  a tax  was  laid  up- 
of  the  houfehold,  who  has  under  him  the  vice-chim-  on  all  houfc9  (except  cottages)  of  2/.  now  advanced  to 
bcrlain,  the  treafurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber;  38.  per  houfe,  and  a tax  alto  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  11  of  whom  wait  exceeded  nine,  in  fuch  houfe.  Which  rates  have  been 
quarterly,  and  two  of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy-  from  time  to  time  varied,  being  now  extended  to  all 
chamber  ; the  gentleman  ufher,  the  grooms  of  the  great  windows  exceeding  fix  ; and  p«#wer  is  given  to  furvey- 
chamber,  the  pages  of  the  prcfeocc-chamber  ; the  mace-  ors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  infpeft  the  outfide  of 
bearers,  cup  bearers,  carvers,  muficians,  Ac.  Sec  Lord  houfes,  and  alfo  to  pafs  through  any  houfe,  two  days 
CnjuaiKMix  of  the  HoufrhtJd,  in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  yard,  to  infped  the  win- 

Thc  groom  of  the  dole  has  under  him  the  x 1 other  dows  there, 
lords  of  the  bed- chamber,  who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed-  Schemes  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  upon  houfes  and 
chamber,  and  by  turns  lie  there  a-nights  on  a pallet-  windows  may  be  fecn  in  the  dlmana;ks,  or  in  Kearflefs 
bed  ; and  alfo  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  Tax  Tables  publilhed  yearly. 

pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  back-flairs,  Ac.  See  IIovss-Leek , in  botany.  See  Sedum  and  Semper- 

Groom  of  the  Sr  01  s.  v 1 v u m . 

The  mailer  or  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  has  uQ-  HOUSING,  or  Hoax-Line,  in  the  fea-language, 
dcr  hi  A)  a deputy,  comptroller,  eletk  of  the  robes,  a fmall  line,  formed  of  three  fine  ff  rands  or  twills  of 
br ufher,  Ac.  and  a number  of  tradefmen  and  artificers,  hemp,  fmaller  than  rope-yarn.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
who  are  all  fvrom  fervants  to  the  king.  feizc  blocks  into  their  drops,  to  bind  the  corners  of 

The  matter  of  the  horfe  has  under  his  command  the  the  fails,  or  to  fatten  the  bottom  of  a fail  to  its  bolt- 
equenics,  pages,  footmen,  grooms,  coachmen,  farriers,  rope,  Ac.  See  BoLT-Rope. 

faddlers,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  cm-  Housing,  or  Hovfee,  a cover  laid  over  the  faddlc  of 
ployed  in  his  majetty’s  liable#.  a horfe,  in  order  to  fave  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  Ac. 

Next  to  the  civil  lift  of  the  king’s  court,  is  the  roi-  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houfe,  which  figni- 
litary,  confiding  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  penfton-  fies  the  fame  thing ; though  it  anciently  denoted  a kind 
ers,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the  troops  of  the  of  hood  worn  by  country  people. — The  cavaliers  appear- 
houfehold ; of  which  the  two  firtt  guard  the  king  ed  with  their  embroidered  houfings. 
above  flairs.  Housing,  among  bricklayers,  a term  ufed  for  a 

When  the  king  dines  in  public,  he  is  waited  upon  brick  which  is  warped,  or  is  catt  crooked  or  hollow  in 
at  table  by  his  majefty's  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and  burning  ; in  fuch  a cafe,  they  fay  it  is  hoofing, 
gentlemen  lowers ; the  muficians  playing  all  tbejime.  HOUSTONIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  roono- 
The  dinner  is  brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  gyniaorder,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  the  gentlemen  Tcwers  fet  the  difhes  in  order.  The  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
carvcrs  cut  for  the  king,  and  the  cup  bearers  ferve  him  der,  Stcllat a.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funneL 
thc  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  after  he  has  ftiaped ; the  capfutc  bilocular,  difpermous,  fuperior. 
firft  tatted  it  in  the  cover.  HOU-TCHEOU-fou,  a city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 

tfntrsM  and  Window  Duty , a branch  of  the  king’s  vince  of  Tche-kiang.  It  is  a city  of  the  firft  clafs  ; 

*$«£/.  extraordinary  revenue*. — As  early  as  the  conqucft  and  is  fituated  on  a lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

%a**  mention  is  made  in  domefday  book  of  fumage  or  fu-  The  quantity  of  filk  manufactured  here  is  almoft  mcrc- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II.  4 S dibk. 
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Hswor  1.  dtblc.  To  give  fome  idea  of  it,  we  dull  only  fay,  that 
b""'"Y*w  the  tribute  paid  by  a city  under  its  jurifdiflion,  named 
Tc-t/.n-hun,  amounts  to  more  than  500.C00  tails  or 
ounces  of  filver.  Its  diftrift  contains  feven  cities,  one 
of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third,  clafs. 

HOWARD  (Henry),  earl  of  Surry,  a foldier  and 
a poet,  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  two  lord  treafurers, 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1520,  and  educated  in  Windfor  caftlc,  with  young  Fitz- 
royearl  of  Richmond,  natural  fan  to  king  Hen.  VIII. 
Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  fome  time  a 
ftudent  at  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he 
beeame  enamoured  of  the  Fail  Geraldine,  whom  his 
fonnets  have  immortalized.  In  1532,  Howard  with 
his  companion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where  they 
continued  fome  time.  The  latter  died  in  1536;  after 
which  our  young  hero  made  a tour  to  Italy,  and  at 
Florence,  like  a true  tr»mor,rio,  published  a challenge 
againft  all  comers,  whether  Chridiatis,  Jews,  Sara  ecus, 
Turks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  his 
fair  Geraldine  ; and  was  victorious  in  the  tournament 
inflituted  by  the  grand  duke  on  the  occasion.  The 
duke,  we  are  told,  was  fo  charmed  with  his  gallant  ex- 
ploits, that  he  would  gladly  have  retained  him  at  his 
court ; but  he  reje&td  the  invitation,  being  determined 
to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his  Geraldine  in 
all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This  romantic  refolu- 
tion  was  however  fru'lrated  by  the  command  of  his 
fovereign,  Henry  V III-  to  return  to  England. 

In  <540,  he  finalized  himfclf  in  a tournament  at 
Weftmtnfter,  again!!  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  others.  In  1542,  he  marched,  under 
the  command  of  his  father,  againft  the  Scots ; and  in 
the  fame  year  was  confined  in  Windfor  caftlc  for  eat- 
ing flefli  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation. 
In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
was  appointed  field  marfhal  of  the  Englifh  army;  and 
after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1 546,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  king’s  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
time  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempt- 
ing to  intercept  a convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by 
'the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surty,  after  his  return  to  England,  confcious  of  hrs 
former  ferviecs,  and  peevifh  under  his  difgrace,  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  king  and  council.  This  was 
his  firft  ftep  towards  drftruaios.  He  had  married 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  tail  of  Oxford  ; and, 
after  her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
Ccfv  Mary.  For  this  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  N >r- 
folk  family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accufcd 
him  of  afpiring  to  the  crown;  adding,  tli3t  be  already 
pnfumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his 
own  : but,  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin  was  the  jcaloufy  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  fhort,  the  definition  of  the  Howards  being  deter- 
mined, Surry,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December  1546; 
and  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  Surry  wan  tried 
• at  Guild  hall  by  a common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-bill  on  the  19th  day  »>?  the  fame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  of  the  king  ; who  thus,  that  the 
mcafure  of  his  crimes  might  he  full,  finifhid  his  life 
with  the  murder  of  fits  heft  fubjtd.  The  accufatu<ns 
brought  againft  this  amiable  and  innocent  young  noble- 


man on  his  trial,  were  fo  extremely  ridiculons,  that  Howirj. 
one  is  aftonifhed  hnw  it  was  pofliblc,  even  in  ihe  moft  *— 
defpotic  reign,  to  find  a judge  and  jury  fo  pufillam- 
moufly  villa  nous  as  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  juflice  on 
the  occafion.  We  boaft  of  our  excellent  confutation, 
and  our  trial  by  juries ; but  this  example  may  teach 
us,  that  our  conftitution  and  our  juries  arc  not  incom- 
patible with  defpotic  monarchy.  He  was  fir  ft  inter* 
red  in  thechurch  of  All-hallows.  Barkin,  neat  Tower- 
hill  ; and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  re- 
moved to  Farmfngham  in  Suffolk,  by  his  fon  Henry 
earl  of  Noithampton. 

$s  to  the  chandler  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  onr 
poets  have  fuog  his  praife.  Mr  Walpole  begins  his 
anecdote*  of  Surry  with  thefc  words : We  now 

emetge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  to  an  almoft  claf- 
fic  author,  that  ornament  of  a boiftcrous,  yet  not  un- 
polifhed  court,  the  earl  of  Surry,  celebrated  by  Dray- 
ton, Dry  den,  Fenton,  Pope,  illuftrated  by  nis  om 
muff,  and  lamented  for  his  unhappy  death:  a man  (as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays)  no  Itfs  valiant'  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes.”  Lchrnd  calls  him  the  con- 
feript  enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elder, 
in  his  learning  and  ether  excellent  qualities;  and  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  Enjj/l  Poetry  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  jufUy  call- 
ed the  reformers  of  cur  fx/ctry  an.i  Jlyle.  Mis  poems 
were  puhlifhed  in  1557,  umo;  and  in  1565,  1574, 

1 5S 5,  15S7,  8vo.  Several  of  the  fonnets  arc  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard  (Charles),  an  able  ftatcfman  and  experi- 
enced feamen,  was  the  fon  of  lord  William  Howard, 
baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536.  He  frrved 
under  his*  father,  who  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, till  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
*573-  he  fuccccdcd  his  father  in  his  title  and  eilate  : 
after  which  he  fucccfltvriy  became  chamberlaiu  of  the 
household  and  knight  of  the  garttr;  and  in  1585  was 
made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  jun&ure  when 
the  Spaniard:,  were  fending  their  Armada,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  the  allured  conqueft  of  this  kingdom.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniih 
fleet,  and  faw  the  prodigious  eonfcqucnce  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  fhips  that  wire  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not 
only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himfclf,  but  wrought 
sJio  with  hit  own  hands,  and  the  firft  night  left  the 
port  with  fix  (hips.  The  next  morning,  though  h€ 
liad  only  30  fail,  and  rhofe  the  fmalleft  of  the  fleet,  he 
attacked  the  Spanifh  navy  } but  firft  difpatchcd  his 
brother-in-law  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen  to 
defire  her  to  make  the  proper  difpofition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  and  to  haften  as 
many  fhipj  a*  pofliblc  to  his  afliftance.  His  valour  was 
confpicuotifly  drfplayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of  a fu- 
perior  enemy.  The  cool  nets  of  his  temper  was  no  left 
confptcnous ; and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity 
and  prudence  that  the  viflory  was  fo  great.  The  queen 
exprefled  her  fcofe  of  his  merit  in  the  mod  honourable 
terms;  and  granted  him  a pen  fun  for  life.  In  1596, 
he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  Eflex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  lent  againft  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  among  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  the  Englifh  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
enterprise ; fo  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham. 
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Howard.  The  next  eminent  fervice  in  which  hia  Lordfliip  was 
engaged  was  in  l 599,  when  the  Spani^jds  feemed  to 
meditate  a new  invalion.  Her  majefly,  who  always 
placed  her  fafety  in  being  too  quick  for  her  enemies, 
drew  together,  in  a fortnight’s  time,  fuch  a fleet,  and 
fuch  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  of  fueccfs 
from  her  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies ; and  fhc  gave 
the  carl  the  role  and  fupreme  command  of  both  the 
fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieu. Unant  general 
of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in  fuceeeding  times. 
When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  action, 
he  reflgned  ^is  office,  and  fpent  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life  in  eafe  and  retirement,  till  the  time  of  his  dc- 
ceafc,  which  happened  in  1624,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age. 

Howaro  (John),  Efq;  a man  of  Angular  and  tranf- 
cendent  humanity,  was  the  fon  of  a reputable  tradefman 
in  St  Paul's  cburch-yard.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1725  or  1726;  and  at  a proper  age  was  put  apprentice 
to  Mr  Nathaniel  Newnham,  a wholefalc  grocer  in  Wat- 
ling  ftreet.  His  father  died,  leaving  only  this  fon  and 
a daughter,  to  both  of  whom  he  bequeathed  handfotne 
fortunes  ; and  by  his  will  directed  that  his  fon  fhould 
not  be  confldcrcd  of  age  till  he  was  five  and  twenty. 
His  conttitution  was  thought  very  weak,  and  his  health 
appeared  to  have  been  injured  by  the  neccflary  duties 
of  his  apprenticclhip  ; and  therefore,  at  the  expiration 
of  it,  he  took  an  apartment  in  a lodging  houfe  in 
Church- ftreet,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlefcx  ; but  not 
meeting  with  the  tendered  treatment  there,  he  removed 
to  another  lodging-houfr  in  the  fame  flreet,  which  was 
kept  by  a widow  lady  Mrs  Sarah  Lardcau,  a worthy 
fenfible  woman,  but  an  iuralid.  Here  he  was  nurfed 
with  fo  much  cate  and  attention,  that  he  refoived  to 
marry  his  landlady  out  of  gratitude  for  her  kiudnefs. 
In  vain  (he  tx pullulated  with  him  upon  the  extravagance 
of  fuch  a proceeding,  he  beiug  about  28  and  flie  about 
f 1 year*  of  age,  and  ac  years  older  in  conflitution  : 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  refolution,  and  they  were 
privately  married  about  the  year  1752.  She  was  poflefled 
of  a fmall  fortune,  which  he  presented  to  her  filter. 
During  his  rcftJencc  at  Newington,  the  miniiter  of  the 
difienting  meeting* houfe  there  reflgned  his  office,  and 
a iucccflor  was  elected  ; and  Mr  Howard,  who  was  bred 
a difltuicr,  and  lledfaftly  adhered  all  his  life  to  that  pro* 
feflion,  propofed  to  purchafe  the  leafe  of  a houfe  near  the 
meeting-houie,  and  to  appropriate  it  as  a parfonage* 
houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  minifter  for  the  lime  being,  and 
contributed  50/.  for  that  purpofe.  His  wife  died  No- 
vember 10.  1755,  aged  54;  and  he  was  a flneere  and 
affectionate  mourner  for  her  death.  About  this  time, 
it  is  believed,  he  was  elided  F.  ft.  S.  In  the  year  17$  6 
lie  had  the  fortune  to  experience  fume  of  the  evils 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  buflnefs  of  his  fife  to 
redrefs.  He  embarked  that  year  in  a Liffion  packet, 
the  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Portugal ; 
when  the  veflVl  was  taken  by  a French  privateer.  44  Be- 
• o.  j»,;.  fore  wc  reached  Brcfl  (lays  he  •)  1 fuffered  the  extre- 
1, 410,  mity  of  third,  not  having  for  above  40  hours  one  drop 
*7*4,  p.  11.  of  water,  nor  hardly  a morfcl  of  food.  In  the  cattle 
at  Brett  1 lay  fix  nights  upon  flraw  ; and  obftrving 
how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  uftd  there  and  at 
Morlaix,  wliiihcr  I was  carried  next,  during  the  two 
months  I was  at  Carhaix  upon  parole,  1 correfpondcd 
with  the  Eogl.ih  pri  (oners  at  Brett,  Morlaix,  and  Din- 


nan  : at  the  laft  of  thofe  towns  were  feveral  of  our  flop's  Howard. 

crew,  and  my  fervant.  I had  fufficient  evidence  of  * -f, 

their  being  treated  with  fuch  barbarity,  that  many 

hundreds  had  perilhed,  and  that  36  were  buried  in  a 

hole  at  Dinnati  in  one  day.  When  [ came  to  England, 

ftilt  on  parole,  I made  known  to  the  commiffioners  of 

tick  and  wounded  fcamen  the  futidry  particulars,  which 

gained  their  attention  and  thanks.  Kero  on  (1  ranee  .was 

nude  to  the  French  court : our  Tailors  lmd  redrefs  ; and 

thofe  that  were  in  the  three  prifons  mentioned  above, 

were  brought  home  in  the  firtt  cartel  fhips. — Perhaps 

(adds  Mr  Howard)  what  1 fullered  on  this  occafioa 

increafed  my  fympathy  with  the  unhappy  people  whofc 

cafe  is  the  fubjed  of  this  book.” 

He  after waids,  it  is  faid,  made  the  tour  of  Italy  s 
and  at  his  return  fettled  at  Brokenhurtt,  a retired  and 
pleafant  villa  in  the  New  Forett,  near  Lymington  in 
Hamplhire,  having,  April  25.  1758,  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Leeds,  Efq;  of  Croxton,  Cambidgefhire, 
king’s  ferjeant.  This  lady  died  in  1765  in  child-bed, 
of  her  only  child,  a fon,  who  unfortunately  became  lu- 
natic. After  her  death  Mr  Howard  left  Lymington, 
and  purchafcd  an  ettate  at  Cardington,  near  Bed- 
ford. 

**  While  he  lived  here  in  retirement  (fays  Mr  Pal- 
mcr  £),  it  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  make  his  neigh- 1 Funeral 
hours  happy.  His  neat  but  humble  manflon  was  tvcrs,rm9MI  c" 
hofpitable  to  a few  fclccl  friends,  but  was  never  the 
fccnc  of  riot  or  luxurious  banqueting.  Though  polite  orj, 
to  all,  he  neither  fought  nor  admitted  the  company  of 
the  profligate,  however  dittinguilhed  by  rank  or  for- 
tune.— His  charity  had  no  bounds,  except  thofe  of 
prudence  ; and  was  not  more  commendable  for  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cifed.  He  gave  not  his  bounty  to  countenance  vice 
and  idleness,  but  to  encourage  virtue  and  induttry.  He 
was  Angularly  ufcful  in  furnifhing  employment  for  the 
labouring  poor  of  both  fexes,  at  thofe  feafons  when 
a fcarcity  of  work  rendered  their  lit  nation  moil  com- 
paffionable.  And  at  other  times,  though  never  inat- 
tentive to  the  tale  of  wo,  he  was  not  cafily  impofed 
upon  by  it,  but  made  himfclf  acquainted  with  the  cafe. 

He  had  indeed  a general  acquaintance  with  the  cafes 
and  chara&cra  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it 
his  buflnefs  to  viflt  the  abodes  of  affliction.  In  cir- 
cumltances  of  bodily  difordcr  he  often  afted  the  part 
of  a phyfleian  as  well  as  a friend.  But  his  kindnefs 
was  not  confined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
it  extended  to  their  fpiritua!  and  immortal  part.  He 
carefully  watched  over  the  morals  of  h:s  neighbour- 
hood, and  ufed  his  advice,  his  admonitions,  and  in- 
fluence, to  difeountt-nance  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  pra&icc  of  religion. 

Asa  moll  effeAual  means  to  this  great  end,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  inilruction  of  poor  children,  by  creating 
and  fupporiing  fchools,  which  he  carefully  fuperintend- 
ed.  lu  fhort,  he  was  a univerfal  bluffing  to  the  vil- 
lage where  he  reflded,  in  every  part  of  which  arc  to 
be  feen  the  pleaflng  monument s of  his  munificence  and 
tattc. — His  liberality  extended  alfo  to  adjacent  places, 
in  which  there  arc  many  who  will  call  him  Defied. 

Nor  was  it  conAncd  to  perfons  of  his  own  religious 
pcifuaAon,  but  comprehended  the  ncceffitous  and  dc- 
ferving  of  all  parties  j while  he  was  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  Herring  the  intcreft  of  the  Chriliian  fociety  to 
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\ How*rd-  which  he  belonged.  What  wonder  if  fuch  a man  were  arts  of  villany  and  the  myfterica  of  iniquity;  fo  that,  in- 
~w  universally  beloved?  Was  it  poffiblc  he  (hould  have  (lead  of  being  reformed  by  their  confinement  (which 
an  enemy  ? One  however  he  had  (and  I never  heard  (hould  be  the  chief  end  of  punifhraent),  thofe  that  were 
of  more),  an  idle  and  diflolute  wretch,  who,  having  difeharged  became  more  injurious  to  focietythan  before, 
been  often  reproved  by  him  for  his  vices,  formed  the  In  order  to  the  attainment  of  thefe  great  objefts, 
defperate  refolution  to  murder  him  as  he  was  going  to  Mr  Howard  (pared  no  pains  nor  expencc,  and  cheer- 

Sublic  worfhip,  which  he  almoft  always  did  on  wot.  fully  expofed  himfclf  to  much  inconvenience  and  ha- 
bit Providence  remarkably  interpofed  to  preferve  fo  zard ; particularly  from  that  malignant  di (temper,  of 
valuable  a life,  by  inclining  him  that  morning  to  go  on  which  he  faw  many  dying  in  the  moll  loathfomc  duo- 
horfebntk  a different  road.”  geona,  into  which  none,  who  were  not  obliged,  befidcs 

But  the  fphere  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved  was  himfclf,  would  venture.  •*  I have  been  frequently 
too  narrow  for  his  enlarged  mind.  Being  named  in  (fays  Mr  Howard)  alkcd  what  precautions  I ufe  to 
j 773  to  the  office  of  (heriff  of  Bcdfordfhire,  from  preferve  myfelf  from  infe&ion  in  the  prifons  and  hofpi- 
that  time  his  fccne  of  ufcfulnefs  was  extended.  His  tali  which  I vifit.  I here  anfwcr,  next  to  the  free 
office,  as  he  himfclf  obferves,  brought  the  diftrefs  good  neb  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  being,  tern- 
of  prifoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice.  A perance  and  clcanlinefs  are  my  prefervative*.  Trod- 
fenfe  of  duty  induced  him  personally  to  vifit  the  ing  in  divine  Providence,  and  believing  inyfclf  in  the 
county  jail,  where  he  obferved  fuch  abufes,  and  fuch  way  of  my  duty,  I vifit  the  mcll  noxious  cells ; and 
feenes  of  calamity,  as  he  had  before  no  conception  of;  while  thus  employed,  I fear  no  evil.  I never  enter  aR 
and  he  foon  exerted  himfclf  in  order  to  a reform.  With  hofpital  or  prifon  before  breakfaft. ; and  in  an  offenfive 
a view  to  obtain  precedents  for  certain  regulations  room,  I Seldom  draw  my  breath  deeply.'* 
which  he  purpofed,  he  went  to  infpeA  the  prifons  in  His  laudable  endeavours  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee, 
feme  neighbouring  counties.  But  finding  in  them  equal  in  fome  intlanccs,  crowned  with  fuccefs  ; particularly 
room  for  complaint  and  commifcration,  he  determined  in  regard  to  the  healthinefs  of  prifons,  fome  of  which 
to  vifit  the  principal  prifons  in  England.  The  farther  were  rebuilt  under  his  infpc&ion.  Through  his  inteT- 
he  proceeded,  the  more  (hocking  were  the  feenes  pre-  pofition  alfo,  better  provilion  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
fented  to  his  view  : which  induced  him  to  rcfolve  upon  tlru&ion  of  prifoners,  by  the  introduction  of  biblcs  and 
exerting  hirafelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  a general  other  pious  books  into  their  cells,  and  a more  con- 
reform  in  thefe  horrid  places  of  confinement ; confi-  ilant  attendance  of  clergymen.  The  gaolers  likewifc 
dering  it  as  of  the  highert  importance,  not  only  to  the  have,  by  a&  of  parliament,  been  rendered  incapable  of 
wretched  objects  themfelves,  but  to  the  community  at  felling  (Irong  liquors,  which  had  been  the  fource  of 
Urge.  Upon  this  fubjeft  he  was  examined  in  the  houfe  much  drunkennefa  and  dil'ordcr.  But  a minute  detail 
of  commons  in  March  1774*  when  he  had  the  honour  of  particulars  is  not  to  be  expected  here;  for  thefe  the 
of  their  thanks.  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Howard’s  publications,  which 
his  defign.  He  revifited  all  the  prifons  in  the  king-  Ihow  that  much  is  yet  wanting, 
dom,  together  with  the  principal  houfes  of  corrcftion.  But  io  order  to  a more  general  and  happy  regula- 
He  alfo  in  1775  enlarged  his  circuit  by  going  into  tion,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  he  determined 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  he  found  the  to  vifit  other  countries,  10  fee  the  plans  there  adopted ; 
fame  need  of  reformation.  in  hope  of  collecting  fome  information  which  might  be 

One  grand  objcCt  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to  ufeful  in  his  own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  tra- 
put  a flop  to  that  (hocking  difiemper  called  the  jail - veiled  into  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
fnxr  ; which  raged  fo  dreadfully  in  many  of  the  pri-  Switzerland.  Afterwards  through  the  Pruffian  and 
fons,  as  to  render  them  to  the  lad  degree  offenfive  and  Auftrian  dominions.  He  vifited  alfo  the  capitals  of 
dangerous  : A diftemper,  by  which  more  had  been  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Poland,  and  fome  ci- 
taken  off  than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  j and  ties  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  all  thefe  expenfive  and 
which,  in  fcveral  inftances,  had  been  communicated  hazardous  journeys,  he  denied  himfelf  the  ufual  grati- 
from  the  prifoners  into  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  had  Stations  of  travellers,  and  declined  the  honours  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  magiflrates  and  judges,  and  to  mul-  were  offered  him  by  perfooi  of  the  firll  diftin&ion,  ap- 
titudes of  perfons  who  attended  the  trials,  as  well  as  plying  himfelf  folcly  to  his  one  grand  objeA.  To  him 
to  the  families  of  difeharged  felons  and  debtors.  A-  the  infpeCtion  of  a jail,  or  hofpital,  was  more  grate- 
nothcr  end  he  propofed  was,  to  procure  the  immediate  ful  than  all  the  entertainments  of  a palace.  With  what 
releafe  of  prifoners,  who,  upon  trial,  were  acquitted,  aftoniffiment  and  gratitude  he  was  received  by  their 
but  who  often  continued  long  to  be  unjuftly  detained  mifertble  inhabitants  may  cafdy  be  imagined,  fince 
for  want  of  being  able  to  pay  the  accuftomcd  fees  : As  while  he  made  obfervations  on  their  fituation,  he  medi* 
alfo  to  aboliih  many  other  abfurd  and  cruel  ufagea  which  tated  their  relief;  and  many  diftrrffcd  prifoners  abroad, 
had  long  prevailed.  But  the  great  objeA  of  all  was,  to  as  well  as  at  home,  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  fome 
introduce  a thorough  reform  of  morals  into  our  prifons  j were  liberated  by  it ; for  he  conftdercd  all  of  every  na- 
• where  he  had  found  the  mod  flagrant  vices  to  prevail  in  tion,  and  people,  and  tongue,  as  brethren.  Nor  waa 

fuch  a degree,  that  they  were  become  feminaries  of  wick-  he  fparing  of  advice,  or  of  reproof,  as  he  (aw  occa- 
ednefs  and  villany,  and  the  moll  formidable  nuifanccs  to  fwn,  to  perfons  of  rank  and  influence,  whereby  the 
the  community  ; in  confequence  of  the  promifeuous  in-  miferics  of  their  countrymen  might  be  relieved.  Aa 
tercourfc  of  prifoners  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  he  courted  the  favour  of  none,  neither  did  he  fear 
deferiptions  ; whereby  the  young  and  lefs  experienced  the  frowns  of  any;  but,  with  a manly  freedom  and  a 
were  initiated,  by  old  and  hardened  hnners,  isio  all  the  Chriffiaa  fortitude,  fpoke  his  mind  to  crowned  heads. 
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Howard.  (particularly  the  late  emperor  <jf  Germany)  in  a raan- 
- * ' ■ ner  to  which  they  were  not  accudomed  ; which,  how- 

ever, in  a perfon  of  fuch  difintercded  view*,  procured 
him  reverence  and  edetm,  and  in  fomc  indances 
proved  effeftual  for  relieving  the  miferable  and  oppref- 
lcd.  On  hi*  return,  he  published  in  1777,  “ The 
State  of  the  Prifon*  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
Preliminary  Obfervations,  and  an  Account  of  fume 
foreign  Prifons.”  4to.  And  in  1778  he  took  a 
third  journey  through  the  P ruffian  and  A u (Irian  do- 
minions, and  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  like- 
wife  extended  his  tour  through  Italy,  and  revifited 
fome  of  the  countries  be  had  before  feen.  The  obfer- 
vations he  made  in  this  tour  were  publiihed  in  an  ap- 
pendix, 1 780  ; containing  alfo  fome  remarks  refpeft- 
ingthc  management  of  prifoncr*  of  war,  and  the  hulks 
on  the  Thames.  But  wilhiog  to  acquire  fome  further 
knowledge  on  the  fubjeft,  he  in  1781  again  revifited 
liolland  and  fome  cities  in  Germany.  He  vifited  alfo 
the  capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Po- 
land ; and  in  1783  fome  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
aad  returned  through  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland. 
The  fubdancc  of  all  thefe  travels  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  one  narrative,  which  was  publiihed  in  1784.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a curious  account  of  the  BatlUe,  in  Bvo ; 
that  infamous  French  prifon  happily  now  no  more. 

His  travels  and  exertions,  however,  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  He  conceived  a further  defign,  which  was 
to  vifit  the  principal  lazarettos  in  France  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  bed  me- 
thods to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  plague,  with  a 
view  to  rfpply  them  with  refpeft  to  other  infeftious 
diforders.  Not  gaining  all  the  fatitfaftion  here  which 
be  wilhcd  fur,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Condan- 
tinoplc,  where  that  mod  dreadful  of  human  didempers 
actually  prevailed,  “pleafiog  himfelf  (as  he  faid)  with 
the  idea  of  not  only  learning,  but  of  being  able  to 
communicate  fomewhat  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  di- 
dan  t regions/’  In  the  execution  of  this  defige,  though 
be  was  To  much  expofed  to  danger,  and  aftualJy  caught 
the  plague,  “ that  merciful  Providence  (as  he  him- 
felf pioufly  remarks)  which  had  hitherto  preferred 
him,  was  pleafed  to  extend  his  proteftion  to  him  in 
this  journey  alfo,  and  to  bring  him  home  once  more 
in  fafety/*  In  his  return  he  revifited  the  chief  pri- 
ions  and  hofpitals  in  the  countries  through  which  he 
pafTed  ; and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland,  and 
then  to  Ireland,  where  he  propofed  a new  and  very 
important  objeft  ; namely,  to  infpeft  the  Protedant 
Charter  Schools,  in  fome  of  which  he  had  before  ob- 
served (hameful  abufes,  which  he  had  reported  to  a 
committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  this 
more  extenfive  tour,  he  took  a particular  account  of 
what  he  obferved  a mi  ft  in  the  conduft  of  this  noble 
charity,  with  a view  to  a reformation,  and  not  without 
cbnfiderable  fuccefs.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  journeys, 
particular  cities  and  communities  were  not  unmindful 
to  pay  him  proper  refpeft.  At  Dublin,  he  was  created 
by  the  univerfity  a Doftor  of  Lawrs  ; and  the  city  of 
Glafgow  and  the  town  of  Liverpool  did  honour  to 
themfclves  by  enrolling  him  among  their  members. 
Upon  his  return  home,  having  again  infpefted  the 

}>rifons  in  England,  and  the  hulks  on  the  Thames,  to 
ee  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the  better 
(which  be  found  to  be  very  confidcrable,  though  yet 


imperfeft^,  he  publiihed  the  refult  of  his  lad  laborious  Howard, 
invcftigations,  in  44  An  Account  of  the  principal  La-  » ,Lf 
zarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to  the 
Plague,  together  with  further  Obfervations  on  fome 
Foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals,  and  additional  Remarks 
on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  Grcat-Britain  and  Ire- 
land,” with  a great  number  of  curious  plates.  The 
work  likewife  contained  Obfervations  on  Penitentiary 
Houfes,  which  bad  been  encouraged  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, for  the  correftion  and  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals, of  which  be  and  Dr  Fothergill  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  to.be  fuperintendants.  Bolide  thefe, 
he  publiihed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany’a 44  new  Code 
of  Criminal  Law  with  an  Englifh  Tranilation  and 
of  all  his  publications  he  gave  away  a vad  number  of 
copies  among  his  acquaintance  in  the  mod  liberal  man- 
ner. His  laying  open  the  horrors  of  dcfpotifm  in  a 
neighbouring  country  had  very  nearly  expofed  him  to 
she  fufferings  of  them  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  police  of  our  ambalTador,  he  had  ended  his  days 
in  the  Badilc. 


Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  what  he  had  already 
done,  he  concludes  his  44  Account  of  Lazarettos'* 
with  announcing  his  44  intention  again  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, for  the  purpofe  of  revjfiting  Ruffia,  Turkey,  and 
fome  other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  in  the 
Ead.  I am  not  infenlible  (fays  he)  of  the  dangers  that 
mud  attend  fuch  a journey.  Truding,  however,  in 
the  piotcftion  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  hi- 
therto preserved  me,  I calmly  and  cheerfully  commit 
myfclf  to  the  difpofal  of  unerring  wifdom.  Should 
it  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  my  lifc*in  the  profecution  of 
this  dclign,  let  not  my  conduft  be  uncandidly  imputed 
to  rafhncfs  cr  enthufiafm,  but  to  a ferious  deliberate 
conviftion  that  I am  purfuing  the  path  of  duty,  and 
to  a fincerc  defire  of  being  made  an  indrument  of  more 
exteniive  ufefulnefs  to  my  fellow- creatures  than  could 
be  expefted  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a retired  life/* 
Accordingly,  to  the  great  concern  of  his  friends,  he 
fet  out  in  fummer  1789  on  this  hazardous  enterprise  ; 
the  principal  objeft  of  which  was  to  adminiilcr  a me- 
dicine in  high  repute  at  home,  in  malignant  fevers  *,  •Drjamek'* 
under  a drong  pcrfuafion  that  it  would  be  equally  effi-  Powder, 
cacious  in  the  plague.  In  this  fecond  tour  in  the 
Ead  44  it  did  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  his  life  :**  fqr,  ha- 
ving fpent  fome  time  at  Chetfon,  a new  fcttlemcnt  of 
the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
or  Boryfthcncs,  towaid  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  Oczakow,  he  caught,  in  vifiting  the 
Ruffian  hofpital  of  that  place,  or  as  fomc  lay  a young 
Ldy  who  was  ill  of  the  fame  complaint,  a malignant 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of  January, 
after  an  ilinefs  of  about  twelve  days  : and  after  ha- 
ving been  kept,  according  to  his  exprefs  directions 
to  his  fervant,  live  days,  he  was  buried,  by  his  own  de- 
fire, to  the  garden  of  a villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
longing to  a French  gentleman  from  whom  he  bad 
received  great  civilities,  by  his  faithful  fervant  who  had 
attended  him  on  his  former  journey ings,  and  whom  he 
exprefsly  enjoined  not  to  return  home  till  five  weeks 
from  his  death.  While  abfent  on  his  fird  tour  to  Tur- 
key, fsfc.  his  charaftcr  for  aftivc  benevolence  had  fo 
much  attrafted  the  public  attention,  that  a fubferip- 
tion  was  fet  on  foot  to  crcft  a llatue  to  his  honour,' and 
in  no  long  fpace  above  L>  1500  was  fubferibed  for  that 
% * purpofe* 
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•Howird  purpofe.  But  fomc  of  thofe  who  knew  Mr  Howard  heft, 
li  never  concurred  in  the  feheme,  being  well  allured  that 
Howe.  jJC  would  neither  countenance  nor  accede  to  it ; and  in 
7"  eonfcq'jcncc  of  two  letters  from  Mr  Howard  himfelff 

voT"  t0  l^c  ftddcribcr*.  the  ddign  was  laid  alidc.  It  has, 
i3i,  however,  been  refumed  fince  his  death  : And  furtly, 
of  all  the  ftatuct  or  monuments  ever  created  by  pub- 
lic gratitude  to  illuftrious  characters  either  .in  ancient 
or  modern  times  none  was  ever  ereded  in  honour  of 
worth  fo  genuine  and  admirable  as  bis — who  devoted 
his  time,  his  ftrength,  his  fortune,  and  finally  facri- 
ficcd  his  life,  in  the  purfuits  of  humanity  : — who  (to 
I VI  at  adppt  the  eepreflive  words  of  Mr’BurkeJ:)  u vifited 
cJiUfalli*  all  Europe  [and  the  Eaft],  not  to  furvey  the  fumptu- 
Brjfk/,  oufnefr.  of  palaces,  or  the  llatelinefs  of  temples  ; not 
to  make  accurate  meafurements  of  the  remains  of  an- 
cient grandeur,  nor  to  form  a feale  of  the  curio  fit  y of 
modern  art ; not  to  colled  medals,  or  to  collate  manu- 
feripts  ; but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons ; to 
plunge  into  the  infedion  of  hofpitals  ; to  lurvey  the 
mansions  of  foirow  and  of  pain  ; to  take  the  gauge 
and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  deprtfllon,  and  coutcmpt ; 
to  remember  the  forgotten  ; to  attend  to  the  nrglettcd  ; 
to  vifit  the  forfaken  ; and  to  compare  and  collate  the 


Ltrd  Harris  Ifuntl,  « fm-ill  ifland  in  the  neigh-  H»we. 
bourhood  of  New  South  Wales,  difco.xred  on  Febru-  * "■ 
ary  17.  1788,  S.  Lat.  31.  36.  E.  Long.  159.  04- 
It  is  of  an  arched  figure,  lying  from  north-well  to 
fuuth-eall,  the  t#o  exiicniiues  including  a fpace  of 
about  fix  miles,  though,  by  jeafon  of  the  curved  figure 
of  the  ifland  itfeif,  it  is  near  feven  in  length.  It  is 
deeply  indented  on  the  middle  of  the  caftern  part  by 
a bay  named  Rofs't  Bay,  and  on  the  oppofitc  and 
we  Hern  part  has  another  named  Prince  William  Hen- 
ry’s Bay;  fo  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  two 
ifiands  joined  together  by  an  ifthmus,  which  in  fume 
places  is  not  above  half  a mile  broad.  On  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  that  divihon  which  lies  mod  to  the  north- 
ward arc  two  contidcrablc  bays,  named  Callam’s  and 
Hunter’s  Bay  ; and  on  the  fotuh-weftern  part  of  the 
other  are  two  high  mountains,  the  moll  foutherly  na- 
med Mount  Gower,  and  the  other  Mount  Lidgbird. 

The  convex  part  of  the  iOand  lying  towards  the  north- 
call,  and  the  concave  tide  towards  the  oppoiite  quarter, 
is  terminated  by  two  points  named  Point  King  and 
Point  Philip.  No  frclh  watci  was  found  on  the  iflandj 
but  it  abounds  with  cabbage -palms,  mangrove,  and 
manchinccl  trees,  even  up  to  the  fuuitnitsof  the  inoun- 


diftrefles  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
tnal  ; and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity, 
t is  a voyage  of  difeovery,  a circumnavigation  of 
charity  ; and  already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 
more  or  lefs  in  every  country.” 

HOWDEN,  a town  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  York- 
(hire,  180  miles  from  London,  (lands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Oufe,  has  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  waa  formerly  a collegiate 
church  of  five  picbcndaries,  erected  in  the  latl  century 
but  one  ; adjacent  to  which  the  bifhops  of  Durham, 
who  pofTcfs  many  tftates  hereabouts  with  a tempera! 
jurifcltdlion,  have  a palace.  One  of  them  built  a very 
tall  ft c epic  to  the  church  here,  whither  the  inhabitants 
might  retire  in  cafe  of  inundations  ; to  winch  it  is 
very  liable  from  the  great  fttlhcs  that  ceme  down  the 
Oufe  fom crimes  at  ebb.  This  part  of  the  county  is 
from  hence  called  Howdenfhire,  and  is  watered  by  a 
confiux  of  fcveral  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Hum- 
ber. At  Howdendikc  is  a ferry  over  the  Oufe. 

HOWE  (John),  a learned  Englifh  nonconformiil 
divine  torn  in  1630.  He  became  minilLr  of  Great 
Torrington  in  Dcvonfliire,  and  was  appointed  houfc- 
tiold  chaplain  to  Cromwell  ; hut  feems  to  have  been 
free  from  the  fanaticifm  then  in  faflticn,  as  he  offended 
Cromwell  greatly  by  preaching  againlt  the  notion  of 
particular  faith,  which  the  miniileta  of  his  court  were 
great  advocates  for.  When  Oliver  died,  he  continued 
chaplain  to  Richard  ; and  when  Richard  was  depofed, 
he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  he  continued  till 
the  ad  of  unifotmity  took  place  and  fet  hirn  afidc. 
lie  afterwards  fettled  at  Utrecht,  until  the  declatation 
for  liberty  of  con  ft  ie  nee  was  publilhcd  by  king  James  II. 
under  (belter  of  which  he  telurncd  to  London,  where 
he  died  in  1705.  He  publilhcd  a great  number  of  fer- 
mons  and  religious  works,  which  have  been  reprinted 
togither  in  two  vols  folio. 

lion -f.- Ijland,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  dif- 
covered  by  captain  Wallis,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Society- Ifland  Mofebmg  lies  ia  S.  Lat.  16.  46. 
and  W.  Long.  154.  S. 


tains.  There  arc  plenty  of  ganeu,  and  a land  fowl  of 
a duiky  brown  colour,  with  a bill  about  four  inches 
long,  and  feet  like  thofe  of  a chicken.  Thefe  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  fine  meat,  and  were  very  fat. 
There  are  many  large  pigeons,  and  the  white  birdt- 
found  in  Norfolk  Ifland  were  alfo  met  with  in  this 
place.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  red,  and  very  ftrong, 
thick,  and  fharp  pointed.  Great  numbers  of  fine 
tui tic  frequent  this  ifland  in  ,fu miner,  but  go  to  the 
northward  in  winter.  Thcfc,  it  was  imagined,  would 
prove  of  great  fcrvicc  to  the  colony  at  Port  Jackfon  5 
hut, from  Ionic  caufe  or  other,  it  appears  they  have  hi- 
therto been  dilappointed.  Plenty  of  fi(h  were  caught  by 
a hook  and  line.  At  the  dillancc  of  about  four  leagues 
from  Lord  Howe’s  Ifland  is  a very  remarkable  and 
high  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Ball’s  Pyramid  has 
been  given.  This  ifland  may  be  approached  without 
danger  ; but  about  four  miles  from  the  fouth-wctl  part 
of  the  pyramid  there  is  a very  dangerous  rock,  which 
(hows  itfclf  above  the  farface  of  the  water,  and  appears 
not  to  be  larger  than  a boat.  The  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifland  is  lined  with  a Tandy  beach,  which  is  guard- 
ed again  ft  the  Tea  by  a reef  of  coral  rock,  at  the  di- 
ftancc  of  half  a mile  from  the  beach,  through  which 
there  ate  feveral  lmall  openings  for  boats  ; but  there  is 
nowhere  a greater  depth  of  water  within  the  reef  than 
four  feet.  By  the  account  of  Mr  Watts,  who  vifited 
this  ifland  in  his  return  from  Port  Jackfon,  the  ilihmus 
which  joins  the  two  parts  has  evidently  been  overflow- 
ed, and  the  ifland  disjoined,  as  in  the  very  centre  the 
men  law  large  beds  ot  coral  rocks  and  great  quantities 
of  (hells  ; and  on  the  calf,  which  feems  in  general  to 
be  the  weathcr-fide,  the  fca  has  thrown  up  a bank  of 
fand  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  which  ferves  as  a bar- 
rier againll  future  inundations.  The  ifland  alio  ap- 
pears to  have  (uffered  by  volcanic  eruptions,  as  great 
quantities  of  pumice  (tones  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  were  found  upon  it.  Mr  Auftin  alfo  found  the 
whole  reef  which  flickers  the  well  bay  a burnt-up  mats. 
The  time  he  vifited  the  ifland  was  chat  of  the  incuba- 
tion ot  the  gancts,  of  which. there  were  then  prodigi- 
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om  numbers,  their  nellt  being  only  hollows  made  in 
the  fand,  there  not  being  any  quadrupeds  on  the 
ifland  to  difturb  them.  Be  Tides  the  large  pigeons  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  met  with  beautiful  parrots  and 
parroquets  ; a new  fpecies  of  the  cootc,  as  well  as  of 
the  rail  and  magpie.  They  found  likcwifc  a very 
beautiful  fmall  bird  of  a brown  colour  with  a yellow 
breaft,  and  yellow  on  the  wing,  which  feeined  to  be  a 
fpccics  of  humming  bird.  They  found  alfo  a black 
bird  like  a Ihcerwater,  having  a hooked  bill;  and  which 
burrows  in  the  ground.  The  only  infetts  met  with 
here  were  the  common  earth  worm  and  ants ; which 
laft  were  in  great  plenty.  Befides  the  trees  already 
mentioned,  they  found  fever*!  cfculcnt  vegetables,  a a 
feurvy-grafs,  celery,  fprnach,  endive,  and  famphirc. 

HOWEL  (James),  a voluminous  writer  of  the  1 7th 
century,  fupportrd  liimfelf  many  years  by  writing  and 
tranflating  of  books.  Though  he  had  been  a zealous 
loyalift,  he  afterwards  flattered  Cromwell;  yet  on  the 
reparation  he  was  made  hiftorio^rapher  to  the  king, 
being  the  firft  in  England  who  enjoyed  that  title.  He 
died  in  1 666 

HOW11  Z,  a kind  of  mortar,  mounted  upon  a field- 
carriage  like  a gun.  The  tjifhrc  nee  bet  ween  a mortarand 
a howitz  ip,  that  the  trunnions  of  the  firll  arc  at  the  end, 
and  at  the  middle  in  the  laft.  The  invention  of  howiixcs 
is  of  much  later  date  than  mottars,  for  thry  really  had 
their  origin  from  them  'Hie  cor  it  rubious  of  howilzes 
arc  as  various  and  uncertain  as  thofe  of  murtarr,  excep- 
ting the  chambers,  which  are  all  cylindric.  They  arc 
diftinguifbed  by  the  diameter  of  the  bore ; for  indance, 
a ten  inch  howitz  is  that  the  diameter  of  which  is  n 
inches  ; and  fo  of  the  fmallcr  ones. 

HOWTH,  a promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  having  a fmall  village 
about  feven  miles  north  caft  from  that  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lein  Per.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  were  fo  called  from  a victory  ob- 
tained by  them  over  the  Irifh  on  St  Lawrence’s  day 
1177,  their  former  name  being  Triftram  ; and  this 
place  has  continued  in  poffeliion  of  the  family  a* 
hove  6co  yrars.  N.  Lat.  53.  21.  W.  Long.  6.  22. 
'Hie  {bores  off  this  hill  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  af- 
fording, however,  a few  harbours  for  fmall  craft.  It 
was  formerly  called  Bcn-hedar,  i.  c.  “the  Birds  pro- 
montory and  celebrated  for  having  Dun  Criomthan, 
or  the  rath  or  royal  palarc  of  Criomthan  ended  on  it* 
he  having  been  chief  or  king  of  that  dill  rid,  and  me- 
murablt  for  making  fever*!  {uccefsful  deferents  on  the 
coall  of  Britain  againtt  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  A- 
gricola.  Howth,  though  now  ftript  of  trees,  wrap  for- 
merly covered  with  venerable  oaks,  and  wras  a feat  of 
the  Druids  ; one  of  their  altars  Hill  remains  in  a feque- 
ftcred  valley  on  the  e*ll  fide  of  the  hill.  The  manfion- 
houfe  is  built  in  form  of  a caftle,  and  was  probably 
ereded  by  Sir  Armoricus  Triftram.  Near  the  ho  life 
Bands  the  family  chaprl,  and  on  the  wtftero  fhore  arc 
the  ruins  of  St  Mary’s  church,  with  fume  ancient  mo- 
miments  of  lord  Howth’s  ana  flora.  Due  weft  of 
Howth  houfe  are  the  ruins  rf  St  V n ton's  church. 

HOY,  a fmall  vrffel,  chi*  ufed  in  coifting,  or  car- 
rying goods  to  or  from  a ft  in  a road  or  bay,  where 
the  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  fafety 
or  convenience. 


It  would  be  vefy  difficult  to  deferibe,  precifely,  the  Hay' 
marksof  diftin&ion  between  thisveffeland  fome  others  of  ^ ^ 
the  fame  fize,  which  arc  alfo  rigged  in  the  fame  manner;  lWr‘ 
becaufe  what  is  called  a hey  in  one  place,  would  aflume 
the  name  of  a Jloop  or fmack  in  another;  and  even  the 
people  who  navigate  thefe  veflcls,  have,  upon  examina- 
tion, very  vague  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  above  mentioned.  In  Hol- 
land, the  hoy  has  two  malls;  in  England,  it  has  but 
one,  where  the  main- fail  is  fometimes  extended  by  a 
boom,  and  fqfpctimcs  without  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  defined  a fmall  veflel,  ufually  rigged  as  a Hoop, 
and  employed  for  carrying  paffengers  and  luggage  fiom 
one  place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  fea-coaft. 

Hoy,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Orcades* 

It  is  about  10  miles  long;  and  that  part  called  IV act 
is  fruitful  and  pretty  populous,  and  is  a good  place  for 
fifhifjg 

HOVE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Weflphalia,  and 
capital  of  n county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fcated  on 
the  river  Weft r,  and  is  fubjeft  to  the  ele&or  of  Hano- 
ver. E Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

HUAHINE,  one  of  the  Socitrr- Ijlandt,  in  the 
S’>uth  Sea,  fituated  inS.  Lat.  1 6.  43.  W.  Long.  150. 

52  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  Its 
furfate  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a fafe  and  con- 
venient harbour.  It  was  firft  difeovered  by  captain 
Cook  in  1769.  It  is  divided  by  a deep  inlet  into  two 
pcninfulas  connefted  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  entirely 
overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
hills  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  country  has  at  fome 
period  or  otherheen  the  feat  of  a volcano.  The  fummitof 
one  of  them  had  much  the  appearance  of  a crater,  and 
a black  ilh  fpongy  earth  was  feen  upon  one  of  its  fidcs, 
which  Teemed  to  be  lava  ; and  the  rocks  and  clay  every 
where  had  a burnt  appearance.  The  ifland  is  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  water  by  many  rivulets  which  de- 
feend  from  the  mountains  and  brokcu  rocks.  The  in- 
habitants arc  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans ; and  their 
condtRft  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Society  Iflands.  They  are  a (tout  large  made 
people,  fome  of  the  tailed  being  fix  feet  three  inches 
in  height  ; they  are  extremely  indolent,  and  frem  to 
have  as  little  curiolity  as  fear.  The  dogs  are  in  gTcat 
favour  with  all  their  women,  14  w ho  could  not  have  ca- 
reffed  them  (fays  Mr  Forfter)  with  a more  ridiculous 
affc&ion  if  they  had  been  European  ladies  of  fafhion." 

Here  was  feen  a middle-aged  woman,  whofc  breads 
were  full  of  milk,  offering  them  to  a little  puppy  who 
had  been  trained  up  to  fuck  them.  The  fight  difguiled 
thofe  who  faw  it  fo  much,  that  they  could  run  for- 
bear cxprrfljng their  diflike  to  it;  but  the  woman  fmi- 
led,  and  told  them  that  (he  allowed  young  pigs  to  do  the 
fame.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  woman  had  loll 
her  child.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  prefent  at  a 
dramatic  entertainment  on  this  ifland  ; the  piece  repre- 
fentcd  a girl  rnnning  away  from  her  patents  ; and  Teem- 
ed to  be  levelled  at  a female  paffengcr  who  had  come 
in  captain  Cook’s  Hup  from  Qxaheite,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  prefect  at  the  r<prcfetitation.  It  made 
fuch  an  imprcUion  on  the  girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could 
fcarce  prevail  upon  her  to  fee  the  piece  out,  or  to  re- 
frain from  tears  while  it  was  atting  It  concluded', 
wtilh  the  reception  Ihe  was  fuppofed  to  meet  with  from 
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Huber  her  friends,  which  was  made  out  not  to  be  a very 
Hudfon  aKreea^c  ODC* — Thefe  people  introduce  extempore 
_ ‘ pieces  upon  cccafion  j and  it  is  moll  probable  that  this 
- was  meant  as  a fatire  upon  the  girl  above  mentioned, 
and  to  difeourage  others  from  a&ing  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

HUBER  (Ulric),  one  of  the  greateft  civilians  in 
•the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Dockum  in  1636.  He 
became  profefTor  of  law  at  Franeker;  and  wrote,  1.  A 
treatife  De  jure  civitatij.  2.  J urifpruAentia  Frifiea. 
3.  Specimen  pbilofaphut  crvilit . 4.  Inflitutioeiei  hiflorit  ei- 

vilit ; and  fcvcral  other  works  which  are  efteemed.  He 
died  in  1694. 

HUBERT  (St),  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  confines  of  Liege,  with  a very  fine  abbey,  where 
they  bring  thofe  that  are  bit  by  mad  animals  to  be 
cured.  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  34.  32. 

HUBNER  (John),  a learned  geographer  of  Ger- 
many, taught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburg 
with  extraordinary  reputation  ; and  died  at  Hamburg 
in  1732,  aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A Geogra 
phical  treatife,  printed  at  Bafilin  1746,  in  6 vols  i2mo. 
HUDSON  (Jeffrey).  Sec  Dwarf. 

Hudson  (Henry),  an  eminent  Engiifh  navigator, 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  under- 
took to  find  out  a paftage  by  the  north  call  or  north- 
weft  to  Japan  and  China.  For  this  purpofe  he  was 
four  times  fitted  out ; he  relumed  three  times  unfuc- 
cefsful ; but  in  the  laft  voyage,  in  1610,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  the  great  bay  to  which  his  name  has  been 
fince  given,  muft  lead  to  the  paftage  he  fought,  he 
wintered  there,  to  profecute  his  difeovery  in  the 
fpring.  But  their  dtftreftcs  during  the  winter  produ- 
cing a mutiny  among  his  men,  when  the  fpring  arri- 
ved, they  turned  him,  with  his  fon  and  feven  Tick 
men,  adrift  in  his  own  ftiallop,  and  proceeded  home 
with  the  (hip.  As  Hudfon  and  his  unhappy  compa- 
nions were  never  heard  of  afterward,  it  is  to  be  fuppo* 
fed  they  all  perifhed. 

Hudson  (John),  a very  learned  Englilh  critic, 
born  in  1662.  lit  diftinguifhed  hitnfelf  by  fcvcral 
valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors ; and, 
in  1701,  was  elefled  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brarv  at  Oxford.  In  1712,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary’s  Hall,  through  the  intcreft  of  the 
famous  Dr  RatclitTc  ; and  it  is  fa  id  that  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  is  indebted  for  the  mod  ample  benefactions 
of  that  phyfician  to  Dr  Hudfon’s  felicitations.  He 
died  in  17*9,  while  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
a catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had 
caufcd  to  be  fairly  tranferibed  in  fix  folio  volumes. 

HuDiOM’s-Bay,  a large  bay  of  North  America,  ly- 
ing between  5 1 and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  difeovered 
in  1610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
in  feaiching  after  a north-  weft  paftage  to  the  South-feas, 
difeovered  three  ftraits,  through  which  he  hopod  to  find 
out  a new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He  had  made 
two  voyages  before  on  the  fame  adventure  ; the  firft 
in  1607,  and  the  fecond  in  i6c8.  In  his  third  and  laft, 
ifito,  he  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new 
Mediterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name  ; coafted 
a great  part  of  it ; and  pentttated  to  eighty  degrees 
and  an  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for  the  difeovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficul- 
ties he  flruggltd  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and 
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world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ft  aid  here  until  the  enfu- 
ing  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  1611 
to  purfue  his  difcoverics  ; but  his  crew,  who  fu&ered 

equal  hardftiips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
them,  imitiaied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thoie 
who  were  mod  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  icy  fcas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon 
and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  or  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft  were  deftroyed 
by  the  favages ; but  the  (hip  and  the  reft  of  the  men 
returned  home.  Other  attempts  towards  a difeovery 
were  made  in  1612  and  1667  ; and  a patent  for  plant- 
ing the  country,  with  a charter  for  a company,  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1670.  In  1746  Captain  Ellis 
wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a half,  and 
Captain  Chriftophcr  attempted  farther  difcoverics  in 
1761.  But  befides  thefe  and  the  late  voyages,  which 
fatisfy  us  that  we  mull  not  look  for  a paftage  on  this 
fide  of  the  latitude  67  degrees  north,  we  arc  indebted 
to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  for  a journey  by  land; 
which  throws  much  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by 
affording  what  maybe  called  demonftration,  how  much 
farther  north,  at  lead  in  fome  parts  of  their  voyage, 
(hips  muft  go,  before  they  can  pafs  from  one  fide  of 
America  to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who 
come  down  to  the  company’s  factories  to  trade,  had 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a river,  which 
on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper- mine  river.  The 
company  being  defirous  of  examining  into  this  matter 
with  ptecifion,  dirtied  Mr  Hcarnc,  a young  gentle- 
man in  their  fcrvicc,  and  who  having  been  brought 
up  for  the  navy  and  ferved  in  it  the  war  before  laft, 
was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpofe,  to  pro- 
ceed over  land  under  the  convoy  of  thofe  Indians,  for 
that  river,  which  he  had  orders  to  furvey  if  puffible 
quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea ; to  make  obferva- 
rions  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes;  and  to 
bring  home  maps  and  drawings  both  of  it  and  the 
countries  through  which  he  fhould  pafs.  Accordingly 
Mr  Hcarnc  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort,  on 
Churchill  river,  latitude  58^  47^  North,  and  longi- 
tude 94*  7y  Weft  from  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of 
December  1770.  On  the  13th  of  June  he  reached 
the  Copper-mine  river,  and  found  it  all  the  way,  even 
to  its  exit  into  the  fra,  encumbered  with  (hoals  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itfclf  into  it  over  a dry  flat  of  the 
(bore,  the  tide  being  then  out,  which  feemed  by  the 
edges  of  the  ice  to  rife  about  12  or  14  feet.  This 
rife,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a very 
fmall  way  within  the  river’s  mouth,  fo  that  the  water 
in  it  had  not  the  leall  brackifti  tafte.  Mr  Hearne  was 
nevcrthelefs  fure  of  the  place  it  emptied  itfclf  into  be- 
ing the  fea,  or  a branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone and  feal  (kins  which  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their 
tents  ; and  alfo  by  the  number  of  feals  which  he  faw 
upon  the  ice.  The  fea  at  the  river’s  mouth  was  full  of 
iflands  and  (hoals  as  far  as  he  could  fee  by  the  affitt- 
ance  of  a pocket  telefcopc ; and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
(July  17th)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  (hore,  and  for 
a little  way  round  the  iflands  and  (hoals  which  lay  ofT 
the  river’s  mouth.  But  he  had  the  mott  extenfive  view 
of  the  fea  when  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river; 
from  which  ftation  the  extreme  parts  of  it  bore  N.  W. 
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ffodfao's  by  W.  and  N.  E.  By  the  time  Mr  Hearne  bad  finilhed 
his  furvey  of  the  river,  which  wa»  about  one  o'clock  in 
1 1 • the  morning  on  the  1 8th,  there  came  ou  a very  thick 
fog  and  drizzling  rain  ; and  a»  he  had  found  the  river 
and  Tea  in  every  refpeft  unlikely  to  be  of  any  utility, 
he  thought  it  unneccflary  to  wait  for  fair  weather  to 
determine  the  latitude  more  exadly  by  obfervatioo  ; 
but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferving  the 
courfes  and  di dances,  walking  from  Congecathawha- 
chaga,  where  he  had  two  very  good  obfervationa,  he 
thinks  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on  within  20'  at 
the  utmoft.  It  appears  from  the  map  which  Mr 
Hearne  conftru&ed  of  this  fingutar  journey,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lira  in  latitude  72'  N. 
and  longitude  25°  W.  from  Churchill  river;  that  is 
about  1 19s  W.  of  Greenwich.  Mr  Hearnc's  journey 
back  from  the  Copper- mine  river  to  Churchill  laded 
till  June  30th  1771 ; fo  that  he  waa  abfent  almod  a 
ear  and  feven  months.  The  unparalleled  hardfltips 
c fuffered,  and  the  eflential  fervice  he  performed, 
met  with  a fuitable  reward  fiom  his  mailers,  and  he 
was  made  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  on 
Churchill  river.  But  though  the  adventurers  failed 
in  the  original  purpofc  for  which  they  navigated  this 
bay,  their  project,  even  its  in  failure,  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country,  as  is  ihown  under  the  ar- 
ticle Company  ( JfuJftm’j  Bay.) 

The  country  lying  round  Hudfon’s  Bay  is  called 
Neto  Britain , or  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux  ; com- 
prehending Labrador,  now  North  and  South  Wales. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving 
to  the  north  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis’s  Straits,  is 
between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's 
ides  on  the  Labrador  coaft  to  the  fouth,  forming 
the  eadcin  extremity  of  the  draits  didingniflied  by 
the  name  of  its  great  difeoverer.  The  coad*  are  very 
high,  rocky,  and  rugged  at  top  ; in  fome  places  precipi- 
tous, but  fometimes  exhibit  large  beaches.  The  illes  of 
Salifbury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges,  are  alfo  very 
lofty  and  naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  is  a hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  From 
Cape  Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regu- 
lars foundings  ; near  the  diore  (hallow,  with  muddy  or 
fandy  bottom.  To  the  -north  of  Churchill  the  found- 
ings arc  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts 
the  rocks  appear  above  the  furfacc  at  low  w ater.  From 
Moofc  river  or  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill 
the  land  is  flat,  marfhy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch, 
larch,  and  willows.  From  Cape  ChutchiLI  to  Wager's 
Water  the  coafts  arc  all  high  and  rocky  to  the  very 
£ea,  and  woodlcfs,  except  the  mouths  of  Pockerckciko 
and  Seal  rivers,  T^hc  hills  on  their  back  arc  naked, 
nor  arc  there  any  trees  lor  a great  diilancc  inland. 

The  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  arc  filled  with  (hoals  i 
except  that  of  Churchill,  in  which  the  largeil  (hips 
may  lie  s but  ten  miles  higher,  the  channel  is  obfirudt- 
ed  with  fand  banks  s and  all  their  rivers,  as  far  as  has 
been  navigated,  arc  full  of  rapids  and  cataract*  from 
ten  to  fixty  feet  perpendicular.  Down  thefe  rivers  the 
Indian  traders  find  a quick  paflage  ; but  their  return 
is  a labour  of  many  months.  As  far  inland  as  the 
company  have  fettlcments,  which  is  fix  hundred  miles 
to  the  weft,  at  a place  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  lat.  53. 
‘long.  tof).  27  from  London,  .is  flat  country  : nor  is  it 
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known  how  far  to  the  eaftward  the  great  chain  feea  HodfntTi 
by  our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  branches  off.  Bay- 

The  climate  even  about  Haye's  river,  in  only  lat.  " 'T ' " "** 
57s  »*  during  winter  exceflivdy  cold.  The  fnows  be- 
gin to  fall  io  October,  and  continue  falling  by  inter- 
vals the  whole  winter  ; and  when  the  frofl  is  moft  ri- 
gorous, in  form  of  the  fined  fand.  The  ice  on  the 
rivers  is  eight  feet  thick.  Port-wine  freezes  into  a 
folid  mafs  ; brandy  coagulates.  The  very  breath  fell 
on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the  form  of  a hoar  froft, 
and  the  bed- clo.it  h$  often  were  found  frozen  to  the  wall. 

The  fun  rifes  in  the  (hortcil  day  at  five  minutes  pad 
nine,  and  fets  five  minutes  before  three.  In  the  long- 
ed day  the  fun  rifes  at  three,  and  fets  about  nine.  The 
ice  begins  to  difappear  in  May,  and  hot  weather  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is 
fo  violent  as  to  fcorch  the  face  of  the  hunters.  Thun- 
der is  not  frequent,  but  very  violent.  But  there  mud  be 
great  difference  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  vad  extent, 
which  reaches  from  lat.  50.  40,  t q lat.  63  north.— 

During  winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  its  beau- 
ties. Mock  funs  and  halos  are  not  unfrequent ; they 
are  very  bright,  and  richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a large  cone 
of  yellowi(h  light.  The  night  is  enlivened  with  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  fprcatls  a thoufand  different 
lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  (ky, 
not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the  fplcndour  of  the  full 
moon  ; and  the  dars  are  of  a fiery  rednefs. 

The  eaftern  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  di  La- 
brador j the  northern  part  has  a draight  coad  facing  the  < 

bay,  guarded  with  a line  of  ifles  innumerable.  A vaft 
bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and 
opens  into  Hudfon'a  Bay  by  means  of  Gulph  Hazard, 
through  which  the  Beluga  whales  dart  in  great  num- 
bers. Here  the  company  had  a feltlement  for  the  fake 
of  the  fifhery,  and  for  trading  with  the  Efquimaux  ; 
but  deferted  it  as  unprofitable  about  the  year  1758  or 
* 7 S 9.  The  caflern  coad  is  barren  pad  the  efforts  of 
cultivation.  The  furface  is  every  where  uneven,  and  co- 
vcied  with  made*  of  done  of  an  amazing  fizc.  It  is 
a country  of  fruitlefs  valleys  and  frightful  mountains, 
fome  of  an  adonifhing  height  ; the  fird  watered  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  fprings  but  rain  and 
fnow,  fo  chilly  a $ to  be  productive  of  only  a few  fmall 
trout.  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a blighted 
fhrub,  or  a little  mofs.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
Hunted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather 
a fpccics  of  Juniper.  In  lat.  <5o,  on  this  coad,  vege- 
taiiou  ceafcs.  The  whole  (hore,  like  that  on  the  wed, 
is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome  didancc  from  land.  The 
inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are  Indians  ; along 
the  coafts  Efquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the  former  are 
very  fmall ; of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a fox. 
Notwitbilanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  train 
them  for  the  fledge  ; but  apply  the  do  s to  that  ufc. 

Walrufes  vifit  a place  called  Nuchvfink,  in  lat.  60, 
during  winter  ; from  thence  the  natives  purchafe  the 
teeth  with  whicjfi  they  head  their  darts.  Davis  fuf- 
peCted  that  he  had  found  a paflage  on  this  coad,  in 
1586,  to  the  Wedern  ocean  ; but  it  proves  no  more 
than  a deep  bay. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced 
them  to  fend,  in  the  year  1752,  miflionaries  from 
4 T Gkid- 
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XudIWi’s  Greenland  to  this  country.  They  fixed  on  Nilbet’s 
harbour  for  their  feuiement;  but  the  firll  party  was 
Ifudfoma.  partly  killed,  partly  driven  away.  In  1764,  under  the 
l— y—  proud  ion  of  our  government,  another  attempt  was 
made.  The  miflionarics  were  will  received  by  the 
Xfquimaux,  and  the  million  goes  on  with  fucccU. 

'Hie  animals  of  thefe  countries  are, .the  nioofe  deer, 
flags,  rtin-dter,  bears,  tygers,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirreb,  ermins,  wild 
cats,  and  hares.  The  rein-deer  pafs  in  vail  herds  to- 
wards the  north  in  October,  fecking  the  extreme  cold. 
The  male  polar  beats  rove  out  at  ft  a,  on  the  floating 
ice,  moll  of  the  winter,  and  tid  June  : the  females  lie 
concealed  in  the  woods,  or  beneath  (be  banks  of  ri* 
vers  till  March,  when  they  come  abroad  with  their 
twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fea  in  fearch 
of  their  conforts.  Several  arc  killed  in  their  paflage  ; 
and  tbofc  which  are  wounded  (how  vail  fury,  roar 
hidcoufly,  aud  bite  and  throw  up  into  the  air  even 
their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when 
not  interrupted,  continue  their  way  to  fea.  In  June 
the  males  return  to  lhorc,  and  by  Auguil  are  joined 
by  their  conforts,  with  the  cubs,  by  that  time  of  a 
confidence  fixe.  The  feathered  kinds  are,  geefe, 
bullards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner. of  wiki- 
fowls.  Indeed  multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  re* 
remote  country  to  h-ahrador  and  Newfoundland, 
from  places  moll  remotely  Couth,  perhaps  from  the 
Antilles;  and  fomc  even  of  the  moll  delicate  little 
fpecics.  Moll  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic 
fowls,  are  fecit  returning  foutl.ward  with  their  young 
broods  to  more  favourable  climates.  The  favagea  in 
fomc  refpects  regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance 
of  birds  ; and  have  their  goofe  month  from  the  vernal 
appearance  of  geefe  from  the  Couth.  All  the  grous 
kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmoufe,  and  Lapland 
finch,  brave  the  fevered  winter ; and  fcvcral  of  the  fal- 
cons and  owls  feck  (belter  in  the  woods.  Of  fifti,  there 
are  whales,  motfes,  Ceals,  cod-HIb,  and  a while  fi(h 
preferable  to  herrings  ; and  in  their  rivers  and  frclh 
waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with 
a clofc,foft,  warm  fur.  Infummertherc  is  here,  asin  other 
places,  a variety  in  the  colours  of  the  fcveral  animals ; 
when  that  fiafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three 
months,  thry  all  aflame  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every 
lort  of  beads,  and  moll  of  their  fowls,  arc  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  fnow  ; every  thing  animate  and  inanimate 
is  white.  This  is  a furpriling  phenomenon.  But 
w hat  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of 
the  mod  driking  things,  that  draw  the  mod.  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Pro- 
vidence, is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that 
have  been  carried  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  on  the  approach 
of  winter  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and 
acquired  a much  longer,  Colter,  and  thicker  coat  of 
hair  than  they  had  originally. 

Hu  Die)** S’  Bay  Company.  See  Com  r any. 

Hudsom's- River,  a large  river  of  North  America, 
which  lifes  on  tie  cad  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
by  Albany,  and  on  the  back  of  the  footh  part  of 
New* England  through  part  of  New- York,  falls  into 
the  bay  of  the  da  beyond  the  weft  end  of  Long-lfland, 
and  below  the  town  of  New-York. 

HUDSONIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  mono* 


gym*  order,  belonging  to  the  dodccandria  dafi  of  Hue, 
plants.  There  is  no  corolla  ; the  calyx  is  pcntaphyllous  ^uer* 
and  tubular:  there  are  15  (lamina  ; the  capfule  is  uni- 
locular,  tri valvular,  and  trifpermous. 

HUE  enul  Cry,  in  law,  the  puifuit  of  a perfon 

who  has  committed  felony  on  the  high- way Of  this 

cuftom,  which  is  of  Britifh  origin,  the  following  de- 
duction is  given  by  Mr  Whitaker.  “ When  it  was 
requifite  for  the  Britons  to  call  out  their  warriors  into 
the  held,  they  ufed  a method  that  was  particularly 
marked  by  its  expeditioufnrfs  and  decitivenefs  ,and  re- 
mains partially  among  us  to  this  moment.  They  raifed 
a cry,  which  was  immediately  caught  up  by  others, 
and  in  an  irftant  tranfmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  all  the  region.  And,  as  the  notice  palled  a- 
long,  the  wartiors  (hatched  their  arms,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  rendezvous.  We  have  a remarkable  de- 
feription  of  the  fad  in  C*far,  and  there  fee  the  alarm 
propagated  in  16  or  1 7 hours  through  160  miles  in  a 
line.  Ar.d  the  lame  pradice  has  been  retained  by  the 
Highlanders  to  our  own  time.  When  the  lord  of  a 
clan  received  intelligence  of  an  enemy’s  approach,  he 
immediately  killed  a goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped 
the  end  of  a half-burnt  flick  in  the  blood,  and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carried 
to  the  next  hamlet.  The  former  fymbolicaSly  threat- 
ened fire  arid  fword  to  all  his  followers  that  did  not  in- 
Itantly  repair  to  the  latter.  The  notice  was  difpatchcd 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with  the  ntmoil  expedition. 

And  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  dan  was  in  arms, 
and  a (Tern  bled  at  the  place  appointed.  Th»s  was  within 
thefe  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  chief- 
tains afiicmblcd  their  followers  for  war.  The  firft  per- 
fon that  received  the  notice,  fet  out  with  it  at  full  fpecd, 
delivered  it  to  the  next  that  he  met,  whoinftanlly  let  out 
on  the  fame  fpeed,  and  handed  it  to  a third.  And, 
in  the  late  rebellion  of  1745,  it  was  fent  by  an  un- 
known hand  through  the  region  of  Breadalbsnc  ; and, 
flying  as  txpeditioufly  as  the  Gallick  fignal  in  Carfar, 
traverfed  a tract  of  32  milea  in  three  boom.  Tht* 
quick  method  of  giving  a diffufive  alarm  is  even  pre- 
ferred among  ourfelves  to  the  prcfcot  day  ; but  is 
applied,  as  it  feems  from  Csefar’s  account  above  to  have 
been  equally  applied  among  the  Crhse,  to  the  better 
purpofes  of  civil  polity.  The  huSefum  and  ciamnur  of 
our  laws,  and  the  true  and  cry  of  our  own  timet,  is  a 
well  known  and  powerful  procefsfor  fpreading  the  no- 
tice and  continuing  the  purfuit  of  any  fugitive  felons. 

1 he  cry,  like  the  clamour  of  the  Gauls  or  the  fum- 
mons  of  the  Highlanders,  is  taken  from  town  to  town 
and  Bom  county  to  county  ; and  a chain  of  commu- 
nication is  fpcedily  carried  from  ouc  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.”  • < 

HU  EH,  a name  given  to  certain  fountains  in  Ici- 
lax  d,  of  a moil  extraordinary  nature ; forming  at 
times  jets  (Ceoux  of  fealding  water  ninety- four  feet 
hijjrh  and  thirty  in  diameter,  creating  the  mod  mag- 
nificent gerbes  that  can  be  imagined,  cfpeciatly  when 
backed  by  the  fetting  fun.  They  arife  out  of  cylindri- 
cal tubes  of  unknown  depths : near  the  furface  they 
expand  into  apertures  of  a funnel  lhape,  and  the  months 
fpread  into  large  extent  of  Aaladitical  matter,  formed 
of  fucceflive  fcaly  concentric  undulations.  The  play- 
ing of  thefe  flupendous  fpouts  is  foretold  by  noffes 
rcaiiog  like  the  catarad  of  Niagara.  The  cylio- 
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lluefca  der  begins  to  till : it  rifes  gradually  to  the  furface,  hil  made  heirs  to  his  library.  A fevere  di  (temper  Hj,jf»e* 
and  gradually  encreafts  its  height,  fmnkiog  ama-  weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  not  the  vivacity  of  M 

^ lingly.  and  flinging  up  great  Hones.  After  attain-  his  genius:  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  a very  eleuant  Hugu*ooc*» 

ing  its  greateft  height  it  gradually  finks  till  it  to-  ftyle  ; and  diej  in  1721,  aged  91.  He  was  a man  of  * -■ 

tally  difappeara.  boiling  jets  steaux  and  bulling  very  agveablc  converfat ion  ; and  of  great  probity,  as 
fprings  arcf*qucntin  moll  parts  of  the  ifiind.  In  well  as  iuuncnfc  eruditioo.— The  following' are  the 
many  parts  they  are  applied  to  the  culinary  ufea  of  the  titles  of  his  principal  works.  1.  De  clans  interpret 
natives.  The  mod  capital  is  that  which  is  called  Geyer  tiki:,  rt  d:  optima  gtnere  inter  pretan  Ji.  2.  A a edi- 
Pbte  or  Gtyfer,  in  a plain  rtfing  into  fmall  hills,  and  in  the  tion  of  Origen's  commentaries  on  the  holy  Scriptures, 

Ccxxxvl  midtl  of  an  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  moll  mag-  in  Greek  and  Latin.  3.  A treatife  on  the  origin 

nificent  and  various- (haped  icy  mountains  ; among  of  the  Romans.  4..  Demonf ratio  evangetua , folio, 
which  the  three  headed  Hccla  foars  pre-eminent.  See  5.  Qusjhones  dlnetan*  tie  Concordia  ration/:  cl  Jidei. 

Iceland,  N°  4 Thefe  huers  are  not  confined  6.  Of  the  fituaiion  of  the  terrcftrial  paradife,  in 

to  the  land  ; they  rife  in  the  very  fca,  and  form  French.  7.  A hillory  of  the  commerce  and  naviga-  * 
lea! ding  fountains  amiil(l.the  waves.'  Their  didance  tion  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  tranfiated  into 
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ft-*m  the  laud  is  unknown  ; but  the  new  vulcanic  ifle,  Englilh. 
twelve  miles  off  the  point  of  Rcickenes,  emitting  fire  nentibus. 
fend  fmokc,  proves  that  the  fubterraneous  fires  and  wa-  fes,  Sec. 
Icrs  extend  to  that  fpace  ; for  thofe  awful  effects  arife  HUG 
from  the  united  fury  of  thefe  two  elements.  • ter,  was 


Englifh.  8.  Commentarhu  de  rebus  ad  turn  perti- 
nent ibus.  9.  Hueliana.  10.  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 

fes,  Sec. 

HUGHES  (.John),  an  ingenious  and  polite  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  1677.  In  the  carlieft  parts  of  his 


HUESCA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  youth,  he  cultivated  the  filler-arts,  poetry,  drawing, 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  with  a bi  (hop's  and  mufic,  in  each  of  which  he  by  turns  made  a con- 
fee  and  an  uuiverfity.  It  is  feated  on  the.  IfTucla,  in  fiJcrable  progrefs  t but  followed  thofe  and  his  other 
■ foil  producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13.  tludics  only  as  agreeable  amufements,  under  frequent 
N.  Lat.  40.  2.  confinement  on  account  of  his  ill  Hate  of  health.  The 

HUESCAR,  or  Our  sc  ax,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  lord  Chancellor  Cowpcr  made  him  fecretary  for  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  feated  on  a plain  in  W.  Long,  comtniflions  of  the  peace  without  his  knowledge,  and 

. xt  r j : n • :n.-i  1 r. 1 l.  1 0 .1 


I.  45.  N.  Lat.  37.  31. 


dillinguifhed  him  witli  finguhr  marks  of  his  eftrera. 


HUESNE,  or  Hcena,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  B:d-  He  continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  the  earl 
tic  Sea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famous  older-  of  Macclesfield,  and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 


vatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat.  which  happened  in  1 7 19,  the  very  night  in  which  his 
55  54.  tragedy,  intitlcd  Th:  Jtege  of  Damajcw , was  firll  ac- 

HUET  (Peter  Daniel),  a very  learned  French  wri-  ted.  He  was  then  4a.  He  tranfiated  Fontcnellc’s 


tragedv,  intitlcd  Th:  Jte^e  of  Damajcus , was  firll  ac- 
ted. He  was  then  4a.  He  tranfiated  Fontrnellc'i 
dialogues  of  the  dead,  Vtrtot's  revolutions  of  Portu- 


ter,  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  the  8th  of  Fe-  dialogues  of  the  dead,  Vtrtot'a  revolutions  of  Portu- 
brusry  1630.  He  difeovered,  from  his  infancy,  a gal,  and  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Elotfa.  He  gave 
great  inclination  to  the  ftudv  of  polite  literature  and  a very  accurate  edition  of  Speocei’s  works,  with  his 
the  fcienccs,  and  at  firll  applied  himfclf  to  the  law ; life,  a gtoffary,  and  remarks  j and  wro*.e  fevcral  papers 
but  Dcs  Cartel's  principles,  and  Buchan's  facred  geo-  in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  Mr  Dun- 
grnphv,  made  him  change  his  (Indies  for  thofe  of  phi-  coinbc,  who  married  hii  fiflcr,  collected  his  poems 
lofophy,  mathematics,  the  languages,  and  antiqui-  and  effays  in  2 vols  1 21110,  in  1735. 
ties.  His  admiration  for  Bochart  made  him  defirout  HUGHLY,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
of  knowing  him.  He  contracted  a very  Uriel  friend*  Bengal,  feated  on  the  moll  wefterly  branch  of  the  ri- 
fhip  with  him,  and  accompanied  that  learned  man  to  ver  Gauge*.  It  is  of  large  extent,  reaching  aboufe 


ties.  His  admiration  for  Bochart  made  him  defirout  HUGHLY,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
of  knowing  him.  He  contracted  a very  Uriel  friend*  Bengal,  feated  on  the  moll  wefterly  branch  of  the  ri- 
fbip  with  him,  and  accompanied  that  learned  man  to  ver  Gauge*.  It  is  of  large  extent,  reaching  aboufe 
Sweden.  Here  Chriftina  would  have  engaged  him  in  two  mile  j along  the  river- fide,  and  drives  a great  trade 
her  fervice  ; but  Hr,  fenfible  of  her  inconstant  temper*  in  all  the  commodities  of  that  country  ; affording  rick 
returned  to  France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a cargoes  for  50  or  Ihipi  annually,  bcfidcs  what 'is 
ropy  of 'a  MS.  of  Origen,  which  he  tranfcribcd  at  brought  on  carriages  tcJ  the  neighbouring  towns, 
Stockholm.  He  refofed  fevcral  offers  from  Chriltina  Saltpetre  is  brought  hither  from  Patnia  in  vcflcls  above 
after  Ihe  abdicated  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  Gu-  50  yards  long  and  five  broad.  The  inhabitants  are 
ftavus  her  fucceflor.  In  1670,  Mr  Boffuet  being  ap-  chiefly  Indians]  but  there  are  alfo  Portuguese,  Eng- 
po’nted  by  the  king  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  his  lifts,  and  other  Europeans.  E.  Long.  87.  55.  N. 
roajefty  chafe  Mr  Huct  for  his  colleague,  with  the  Lat.  fi.  o. 

title  of  fub preceptor  to  the  prince . It  was  he  that  HUGO  Capet,  chief  of  the  third  race  of  the  king* 
formed  the  plan  of  the  commentaries  in  ufam  Del-  of  France,  being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans  : he  was 
ph  ini,  and  directed  the  execution.  Hi*  fentiments  of  taiftd  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valour  and  public 
piety  determined  him  to  enter  iuto  holy  orders,  which  virtues  in  987.  See  France,  n1  38. 
he  di*J  at  the  a *e  of  46.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  pre*  HUG0N1  A,  in  botany  ; A genus  of  the  dccandria 
fented  by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay  ; and  in  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
1685  was  nominated  tothcbilhopric  of  Soifibns,  which  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  fee  of  Avranches.  After  go-  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pcntapetalous  j 
veroing  that  dincefe  ten  years,  he  refigned,  and  was  the  fruit  is  a plum  with  a llriatcd  kernel, 
made  abbot  of  Fontenay  near  Caen.  His  love  to  his  HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given  by  way  of 

contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Protcllant  Calvinifts  of 


native  place  d*  termmed  him  to  fix  there. 


fuits  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  lodged  France. 


among  the  Jesuit*  in  the  Afaifon  Vrvfjfe,  whom  he 


The  name  had  its  firll  rife  in  1560;  but  author*  are 
4 T * not 
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HuiuMUtt,  not  agreed  at  to  the  origin  and  occafion  thereof : but 
. Hulk-  one  of  the  two  following  fcemt  to  be  the  lead  forced 
y ’ derivation. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the 

Etc  Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu  Hugont  1.  c.  the 
;e  Hugnn.  'Hiis  Hugon  was  once  count  of  Tours, 
according  to  Eginhardut,  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  fotnc  other  Iiidoriana.  lie  was  it  feems 
a very  wicked  man,  who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  tem- 
per made  hitnfelf  dreadful ; fo  that  after  his  death  he 
was  fuppofed  to  walk  about  in  the  night-time,  beating 
all  thofc  he  met  with  : this  tradition  the  judicious 
Thuanus  has  not  fcruplrd  to  mention  in  his  hi  (lory. 
Davila  and  other  hiftorians  pretend,  that  the  nickname 
of  Huguenots  was  firfl  given  to  the  French  Protcflanis, 
bccaufe  they  ufed  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  fubter- 
rancous  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon  ; and  what 
feemi  to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
firfl  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenots  at  this  city  of 
Tours. 

Others  afiign  a more  illudrious  origin  to  that  name  ; 

• and  fay  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  bc- 
caufc  they  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  prefent  line  defeended  from  Hugh  Capet  ; 
whereas  they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  houfc  of  Guife, 
as  defeended  from  Charles  the  Great. 

Others  again  derive  it  from  a French  and  faulty  pro- 
nunciation of  the  German  word  eidgno/Ten,  fignifying 
confederates,  and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  pari 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Swifii  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li- 
berties againft  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III. 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Theft  confederates  were  called  Eignots , whence  Hu- 
guenots. 

The  porfccution  which  they  underwent  has  fcarec  its 
parallel  in  the  hiftorv  of  religion  : though  they  obtain- 
ed a peace  from  Henry  ill.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of 
fhort  continuance;  and  their  fufferings,  mitigated  by 
the  famous  edid  of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1598 
by  Henry  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revocation 
of  this  edid,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 

• HULK,  an  3ld  (hip  of  war,  fitted  with  an  appa- 
ratus, to  fix  or  take  out  the  mails  of  his  majcily's 
(hips,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  mail  of  this  vcflel  is  extremely  high,  and  with- 
al properly  flrengthened  by  flrauds  and  Jloys,  in  order 
, to  fccure  what  arc  called  the  fleers , which  ferve,  as 
the  arm  of  a crane,  to  hoill  out  or  in  the  mads  of  any 
(hip  lying  alongfide.  The  (beers  arc  compofed  of  fe- 
vcral  long  mails,  whofe  heels  re(l  upon  the  fide  of  the 
hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 
the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  vcdcl  whofe 
mails  are  to  be  fixed  or  di  (placed.  The  tackles,  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  inad  to  the  (heer  heads, 
are  intended  to  poll  in  the  latter  towards  the  mad- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a malt  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  (hip, 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  depending  from 
the  fhccr-hcaehu  The  effort  of  tbefe  tackles  is  pro- 
duced by  two  capftcrns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this 
purpofe. 

Hulk,  is  alfo  a name  bedowed  on  any  old  vcflcl 
Lid  by  a*  unfit  for  further  fcnricc.  It  is  probably  de- 
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HULL,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  main  body  of  “mf' 
a (hip,  without  cither  mads,  yards,  (ails,  or  rigging. 

Thus  to  firile  a Hull  in  a dorm,  is  to  take  in  her 
(ails,  and  to  lath  the  helm  on  the  lee-fidc  of  the  (hip ; 
and  to  bu!lt  or  he  a-hull , is  faid  of  a (hip  whofe  faila 
are  thus  taken  in,  and  helm  lathed  a-lcc. 

Hull,  a river  in  Yorkthirc,  which  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Kingflon  upon  Hull.  Sec  Kingston. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  relates  to  mankind : thus  wc  fay,  the  human 
foul,  human  body,  human  Ian's,  $cc. 

HUMANITY,  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  where- 
by he  is  didinguHhcd  from  ajl  other  beings. 

Humanities,  in  the  plural,  fignify  gramm.vr, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  known  by  the  name  of  liter m 
humaniora ; for  teaching  of  which,  there  are  profef- 
fors  in  the  univcrfitic*  of  Scotland,  called  humanflt. 

HUMBER,  a river  formed  by  the  Trent*  Oufe, 
Derwent,  and  fcvcral  other  dreams.  By  the  late  in- 
land navigation,  it  lias  a communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Merficy,  Dee,  fribble,  Severn*  Thames,  Avon, 

See.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  5CQ  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancadcr,  Wcdmorcland,  Cheder,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicedcr,  Oxford,  Worcefter.  It  di- 
vides York  (hire  from  Linculnfhirc,  and  fall*  into  the 
German  ocean  near  Holdemefis. 

HUME  (David,  Efq;)  a late  celebrated  phtloib- 
pher  and  hillorian,  was  born  in  the  Couth  part  of  Scot- 
land on  the  26th  of  April  O.  S.  in  the  year  17 it. 

Being  the  younger  fon  of  a country  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  no  great  fortune,  his  patrimony  was  of 
coufcqucnce  infufficicnt  to  fupport  him.  For  this 
reafon  he  was  dell ined  for  the  bar,  and  paiTed  through 
his  academical  courfes  in  the  uoiverfity  of. Edinburgh; 
but  being  more  inclined  to  dudics  of  a different  na- 
ture, he  never  put  on  the  gown,  nor  even  took  the  in- 
troductory fleps  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  The  wri- 
tings of  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  directed  the  attention 
of  the  generality  of  learned  men  towards  mctaphyfics; 
and  Mr  Hume  having  early  applied  himfclf  to  fludies 
of  this  kind,  publifhed  in  1 739  the  two  fird  volumes 
of  his  Treatife  of  human  nature , and  the  third  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  had  the  mortification,  however,  to 
find  his  book  generally  decried  ( and  to  perceive,  that 
the  tadc  for  fyllt  malic  writing  was  now  on  the  de- 
cline. He  therefore  divided  this  treatife  into  fe- 
parate  EfTays  and  Diflcrtations,  which  he  afterwards 
publilhed  at  different  times  with  alterations  and  im- 
provements. 

In  1742,  Mr  Hume  pablidied  two  fmall  volumes, 
confiding  of  Effays  moral,  political,  and  literary. 

Theft  were  better  received  than  his  former  publica- 
tion ; but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor, and  dill  lefs  to  his  profit ; and  his  finall  patri- 
mony being  now  almod  (pent,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion fiom  the  marquis  of  Annandalc  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England.  With  thisnobkman  he  (laid  a 
twelve  month;  during  which  time  his  fmall  fortune  was 
confide rably  iucrcafcd.  He  then  received  an  invitation 
from  General  St  Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a fccrctary  to 
hi*  expedition,  which  was  at  firit  meant  agaiud  Cana- 
dy 
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Hume.  da,  but  afterwards  ended  in  an  excur/ion  a gain  ft  the 
— v™—  coaft  of  France.  In  1 747,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  ftation  in  his  mi- 
litary embafly  to  the  courts  of  Virnna  and  Turin.  He 
then  wore  the  uniform  of  an -officer ; and  was  introdu- 
ced at  the  fir  courts  as  aid  de-camp  to  the  general,  along 
with  Sir  Harty  Erfirinc  and  captain  Grant,  afterwards 
general  Grant.  In  1749.  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
lived  two  years  with  his  brother  at  his  country- houfe ; 
where  he  compofcd  the  fecond  part  of  hi*  effays,  call- 
ed Political  D:fcourfts.  And  now  the  general  approba- 
tion of  his  performances  was  indicated  by  a more  ex- 
tensive fale  than  fjrmcrly,  and  likewifr  by  the  nume- 
rous anfwers  publifhcd  by  different  perfons  in  order  to 
countered  their  fuppofed  pernicious  tendency.  In 
1752,  were  publifhcd  at  Edinburgh  his  Political  Dif- 
courfes,  the  only  work  of  his  which  was  well  re- 
ceived on  its  fir ll:  appearance  ; and  the  fame  year, 
at  London,  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which  in  his  own  opinion  was  incomparably 
the  beft  of  all  his  performances.  This  year  alfo  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  Advocates  at 
. Edinburgh ; the  principal  advantage  rcfulting  from 
which  employment  was,  that  he  had  by  that  means  the 
command  of  a large  library.  He  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  England  : but  deeming 
the  whole  to  be  too  extenfive,  he  confined  his  hiftory 
to  that  of  Britain  under  the  houfc  of  Stuart.  The 
book  was  alma  ft  univet  Tally  decried  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance, and  foon  after  feemed  to  fink  in  oblivion.  Dr 
Herring  primate  of  England,  and  Dr  Stone  primate 
of  Ireland,  were  the  on^flitcrati  of  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance who  approved  of  the  work,  and  fent  him 
meflaget  not  to  be  difeouraged. 

Notvrithftanding  the  approbation  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  however,  Mr  Hume’s  fpirits  were  fo  much  funk 
by  his  bad  fucccfs,  that  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  re- 
tiring to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  his  own  country  for  ever  ; but  his  defign  was  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1755  between  France  and  Britain.  He  then  publiffi- 
ed  his  Natural  Hillory  of  Religion  ; to  which  an  an- 
fwer  was  publifhcd,  foon  after  its  appearance,  in  the 
name  of  Dr  Hurd  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try ; of  which,  however,  he  hath  fmee  declaimed  be- 
ing the  foie  author.  In  175 6,  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  was  publiftied,  two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  firft.  This  was  better  re- 
ceived, and  helped  to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  for- 
mer volume.  Three  years  after,  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Houfc  of  Tudor  made  it*  appearance  ; which  was  al- 
moft  as  ill  received  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being  particularly  obno- 
xious. The  author,  however,  had  now  learned  to  de- 
fpife  popular  clamours  ; and  continued  to  finifh  at  his 
ieifuic  the  more  early  part  of  the  Englifh  hiftory,  which 
was  publifhcd  in  1761,  and  was  received  with  tolerable 
fucccfs. 

Mr  Hume  being  now  turned  of  fifty,  and  having  ob- 
tained by  the  fale  of  his  books  a competent  and  inde- 
pendent fortune,  retired  into  his  native  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fet  his  foot  out  of 
it.  From  this  refolution,  however,  he  was  diverted 
by  the  earl  of  Hertford  ; whom  he  attended  as  fecrc- 
tary  on  his  embafTy  to  Paris  is  1763.  In  1765,  the 


earl  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr  Hume* 
Hume  was  intrufted  with  the  foie  management  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  rtate  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  In 
1767,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  a much  larger 
income,  procured  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  than 
he  foimcrly  had  ; and  now  formed  the  fame  ddlgn  he 
had  formerly  entertained,  namely,  of-  burying  himfclf 
in  his  philosophical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
again  difappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  ge- 
neral Conway  to  be  under  fccretary ; and  this  invita- 
tion he  was  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the 
character  of  the  perfon,  and  his  connexions  with  lord 
Hertford.  In  1 769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  pof- 
fefled  of  L.  1 ocx>  a- year,  healthy,  and  though  fome- 
what  flncken  in  years,  yet  having  a profpett  of  long 
enjoying  his  cafe,  and  of  feeing  the  iucrealc  of  bis  re- 
putation. Of  his  Uft  illnefs  and  charaXcr,  he  him- 
ftlf  give*  the  following  account.  “ in  fpring  1775-, 

1 was  ft  ruck  with  a diforder  in  my  bowels  ; which  at 
firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  finer,  as  I apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I now  reckon  upon 
a fpcedy  difTolution.  I have  fuffered  very  little  paiu 
from  my  diforder  j and  what  is  more  Itrange,  have, 
notwithftanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never 
fuffered  a moment’s  abatement  of  my  fpiriu ; info- 
much,  that  were  I to  name  the  period  of  my  life 
which  I (hould  moft  choofc  to  pafs  over  again,  I might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I poffefs 
the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety 
in  company.  I confider,  befidcs,  that  a man  of  fixty- 
five,  by  dying,  cut*  off  only  a few  ytars  of  infirmities  ; 
and  though  1 fee  many  fymptoms  of  my  literary  repu- 
tation breaking  out  at  lait  with  additional  luftre,  I 
knew  that  I could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I am  at 
prefent. 

44  To  conclude,  hiftorically,  with  my  own  charaXcr, 

I am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I mu  ft  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  ray  fentiments)  t I was,  I fay,  a man 
of  mild  difpofitions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attach- 
ment, but  little  fufceptiblc  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  paffion*.  Even  my  love  of  li- 
terary fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  fouied  my  tem- 
per, notwithftanding  my  frequent  difappointments. 

My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and 
. carclcfs,  as  well  a*  to  the  ftudious  and  literary  ; and 
as  I took  a particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
del! women,  I had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
reception  I met  with  from  them.  In  a word,  though 
moft  men  any  wife  eminent  have  found  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  calumny,  I never  was  touched,  or  even  attack- 
ed, by  her  baleful  tooth  : and  though  I wantonly  ex- 
pofed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  fac- 
tions, they  feemed  to  be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
wonted  fury.  My  friend*  never  had  occaiion  to  vindi- 
cate any  one  cirtumftancc  of  mplurafter  and  con- 
dud  ; not  but  that  the  zealots,  we  may  well  fuppofe,. 
would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any 
Rory  to  my  difadvantage,  but  the  y could  never  find 
any  which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  pro- 
bability. 1 cannot  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
this  funeral  oration  of  myfelf,  but  I hope  it  is  not  a 
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mtfplaced  one  ; aod  this  is  a matter  of  fa&  which  is 
cafily  cleared  and  ascertained.” 

His  fears  concerning  the  incurablenefs  of  his  difor- 
dcr  proved  too  true.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Au* 
gufl  1776;  and  was  interred  in  the  Callon  burying- 
ground,  Edinburgh,  where  a monument  is  erected  to 
liis  memory. 

HUMECTATiON,  formed  of  humour,  mnilture, 
moiftening,  iu  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  a medicine, 
by  ftccping  it  a while  in  water,  in  order  to  foflen  and 
muiften  it  when  too  dry  1 or  to  clcanfe  it,  or  prevent 
its  fubtile  parts  from  being  diilipated  in  grinding,  or 
the  like. 

Ho m ect ati on  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  appl'cation  of 
moiftening  remedies. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  embrocations,  emplulus,  unc- 
tions, hume&alions,  fomentations.  See. 

HUMERUS,  or  Ox  Hu u am  t in  anatomy,  the  up- 
permoil  bone  of  the  arm,  popularly  called  the  JhonUtr - 
Lotte  ; extending  from  the  fcapula,  or  Ihoulder-  blade, 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  cubitus,  or  elbow.  See  A- 
m atomy,  iT  47. 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  In  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wetting  other  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidity  ; and  feems  to  be  merely  a relative 
thing,  depending  on  the  congruily  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  liquor  to  the  pores  of  fuch  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  inftauce,  quicksil- 
ver is  not  a rnoift  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or 
clothes  ; but  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to  gold,  tin, 
or  lead,  to  whofe  furfaccs  it  will  perfectly  adhere,  and 
render  them  foft  and  moilt. 

HUMILIATI,  a congregation  of  religious  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  cftabllfhed  by  fome  Milanefe  gentle* 
men  on  their  rclcafe  from  prifon,  where  they  had  been 
confined  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  or,  as  others  fay, 
under  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  u6i.  This  or- 
der, which  acquired  great  wealth,  and  had  no  left 
than  go  monallcries,  was  abolifhed  by  pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570,  and  their  houfes  given  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers  for  their  luxury  aad  cruelty. 

HUMILIATION,  the  aft  of  humbling,  i.  c.  of 
abating  a period's  pride,  and  bringing  him  lower  in 
his  opinion. 

In  this  fenfe,  humiliation  Hands  diftinguiflicd  from 
mortification  : humiliation  brings  down  the  mind  ; 
mortification  fubduet  the  flefh. 

HUMILITY,  in  ethics,  is  a virtue  confiding  in 
the  moderate  value  which  a perfon  puts  upon  himfelf, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  particular- 
ly, it  coufiils  in  not  attributing  to  ourfelves  any  excel- 
lence or  good  which  we  have  uot;  in  not  over- rating 
any  thing  which  wc  have  or  do  ; in  not  taking  an 
immoderate  delight  in  one's  felf ; in  notaffuming  more 
of  the  praife  of  a quality  or  action  than  belongs  to  u»; 
and  in  a lowly  fenfe  and  acknow  ledgment  of  our  imper- 
fections, errors,  aod  fins,  This  virtue  cxprrflcs  itfelf 
in  the  modi  fly  of  our  appearance,  of  our  purfuitt,  and 
of  our  behaviour  towards  other  men.  It  is  diltiuguilh* 
ed  from  Affiliation,  bafhfulncfs,  and  mcannefs. 

HUMMING- bird.  See  Trochilus. 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor , in  its  original 
fignification,  Hands  for  moiflure  iu  general ; from 
whence  it  has  been  reilrained  to  fignify  the  moiiturc  of 
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animal  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  through  TL'm'-w, 
them.  . Humphrey. 

It  is  diftinguilhed  from  moiilure  in  general  in  this,  J 

that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  thr  body  ; 
when,  in  a vitiated  date,  it  would  nut  be  improper  to 
fav,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch  a perfun's  body  were  full 
of  humours* 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  wl  ich,  in  their  natural 
and  healthful  Hate,  arc  called  bumourt,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye  ; wc  calk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  cryftalliae 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid 
or  difeafed  : yet,  when  wc  fay  in  general,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  has  gut  a humour  in  his  eye,  we  underftand  it 
in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  a vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  depend 
upon  the  Hate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has 
come  to  be  fynonymous  with  temper  and  difpolition. 

A perfon’ a humour,  however,  is  different  from  his  Jif 
poftlion%  in  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe  of 
a difpolition ; it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfems  of  a 
ferious  temper  or  difpolition  of  mind,  were  fubjedt  to 
melancholy  humours;  that  thofe  of  a delicate  and  Un- 
der difpofition,  were  fubjeit  to  prcvilh  humours. 

Humour  anay  be  agreeable  or  difagreeablo  : . but  it 
is  dill  humour  { fomething  that  is  whimfical,  caprici- 
ous, and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  An  ill-natured 
man  may  have  fits  of  good  humour,  which  feem  to 
come  upon  him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to 
the  common  moral  caufes  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

A fit  of  chccrfulnefs  ccnllitutc*  the  whole  cf  good- 
humour  ; and  a man  who  lias  many  fuch  fits,  is  a good- 
humoured-man  : yet  he  not  be  good-natured; 
which  is  a character  that  fuppofes  fomething  more 
conlLnt,  equable,  ard  uniform,  than  what  was  requi- 
fitc  to  conUitutc  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  txprefs  the  quali- 
ty cf  the  imagination,  which  bears  a conudcrabie  re* 
femblauce  to  wit. 

Wit  exprefles  fomething  that  is  more  deligned,  con- 
certed, regular,  and  artificial ; humour,  fomrthing  that 
is  more  wild,  loofc,  extravagant,  and  fantalliVal  ; fome- 
thing which  comes  upon  a man  by  fits,  which  he  can 
neither  command  nur  reflrain,  and  which  is  not  per- 
fectly confident  with  true  politcnef*.  Humour,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit ; yet  a 
man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a buffoon;  2 buffoon,  however,  will 
often  divert  more  than  a gentleman.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  however,  makes  humour  to  be  all  in  alls 
wit,  according  to  him,  (hould  never  be  ufed,  but  to  add 
an  agreeabluicfs  to  fome  proper  and  juft  fentiment, 
which,  without  fome  fuch  turn,  might  pafs  without  its 
effect.  See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY  (Dr  Lawrence),  a Very  learned 
Englifli.divine  in  the  16th  century,  who,  during  the 
persecution  under  queen  Mary,  retired  with  other  Pro- 
teflant  refugees  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  was  made  prefident  of 
Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
then  dean  of  Wincheflcr.  He  vvas  a great  and  gene- 
ral feholar,  an  able  linguift,  aad  a deep  divine  ; and 
publifltcd,  I.  I)e  religicmx  con/ervatione  ft  reformaticnet 
deque  prime  tu  rrgum.  2.  l)t  rat  tone  interpret  andi  nutio- 
rex.  3.  Oft t mutex  ; fixe  Je  nohi/date,  ejufyue  0 rifme» 

4.  Sermons,  and  other  woiks.  He  died  in  1590. 

JIUMULUS, 
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ffumu'ttt,  HUMULUS,  the  hoy  : A genus  of  the  pentandria 
Hundred.  onjcrj  belonging  to  the  ^ioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;^and  in 
*“  * the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order.  Sea- 

bride.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllou*  ; there  is  no 
corolla  ; the  female  calyx  is  mouophylluiH,  patent  obli- 
quely, and  entire,  there  is  no  corolla  ; but  two  ftylcs ; 
and  one  feed  within  the  calyx,  the  latter  confiding  of 
one  large  leaf.  There  is  only  one  fpccies,  riz.  the  lu- 
ulus,  which  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  hedge*  near 
rmfes  ar.d  gardens,  but  probably  is  not  indigenous. 
The  ftalk  is  weak  and  climbing  ; it  creeps  up  the  flip- 
port  in  a fpiral,  afeending  always  from  thes right  hand 
to  the  left.  The  ftalk  and  the  leave*  arc  rough  to  the 
touch  ; the  upper  leaves  are  heart  duped,  the  lower 
ones  divided  into  three  lobes  ferrated  on  the  edges,  and 
grow  in  pairs  on  long  footftalks.  The  male  llowrrB 
grow  on  a diftinlt  plant  on  branched  peduncles  ; the 
females  on  peduncles  in  paits  of  the  form  of  a Jhnbilus 
or  cone,  composed  of  large  imhneated  calyces  con- 
taining each  one  or  two  feeds.  For  thy:  culture  and 
ufes  of  hops,  fee  the  articles  Hop  and  Husbandry. 

HUNDRED,  Mt'NDMDUM.  or  Cmturia,  a part 
or  divifion  of  a county  ; which  was  anciently  fo  called 
from  its  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
ftirnifliing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king’s  wars. 
After  king  Alfred’s  dividing  this  kingdom  into  coun- 
ties, and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  to  a 
fhcriff,  the fe  coantics  were  divided  into' hundreds,  of 
which  the  ronfiable  was  the  chief  officer.  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  firft  made  by  the  king  to  parti- 
cular perfon*  : but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prefeription,  their  jurildiftion  being  devolved  to  the 
county-court ; a few  of  them  only  excepted,  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
lome  gnat  fubjefts,  and  ftill  remain  in  the  nature  of 
a franchife. 

ffoNDKto- Court.  This  i«  only  a larger  Cov*r  Ba • 
rwi,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a parti- 
cular hundred  inftcad  of  a manor.  The  free  fuitors 
arc  here  alfo  the  judges,  and  the  Reward  the  regifler, 
at  in  the  cafe  of  a court- baron.  It  is  like  wife  no 
court  of  record ; rcfembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a greater  ju- 
rifdittion.  This  is  faid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
been  derived  out  of  the  county  court  for  the  cafe  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  jultice  done  them  at  their 
own  doors,  without  atiy  charge  or  k>fs  of  time  : but 
its  inflitution  was  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  hun- 
dreds themfcfvcF,  which  were  fotrocrly  ubftrvcd  to 
hive  been  introduced  though  not  invented  by  Alfred, 
being  derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Gtrmans. 
The  centeni,  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  a difirift  compofed  of  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hundred,  but  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name  ; and  who  probably  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  diftrift  out  of  which  they  were 
chofen.  C«efar  fpcaks  pofi  rifely  of  the  judicial  power 
cxcrcifcd  in  their  hundred-courts  and  courts-baron. 

“ Principe*  regionum,  at  pie  pagorum,"  (which  we  may 
fairly  conftruc,  the  lords  of  hundreds  and  manors) 

11  inter  fuct  jus  d'uunt,  ccntrovcrjio/qut  in inuunt.”  And 
Tacitus  who  had  examined  their  conftitution  ftill 
more  attentively,  informs  us  not  only  of  the  authority 
of  the  lords,  but  thbt  of  the  centeni , the  hundredor*, 
or  jury  ; who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  freehold- 
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m,  and  had  themftlves  a iharc  in  the  determination. 
“ Ehgmtur  in  conciliis  et  trincipa,  qui  jura  per  paps 
t Hcofqvt  reddunt  ; centeni  Jtngulu,  ex  piele  comilet , con- 
JHihm  fvnul  el  aaSoruas,  adfuiU.'*  This  hundred- 
court  was  denominated  hareda  in  the  Gothic  confticu- 
tion.  Lut  this  court,  as  caufes  are  equally  liable  to 
removal  from  hence  as  fiom  the  common  court-ba- 
ron, and  by-  the  fame  writs,  and  may  alfo  be  reviewed 
by  writ  of  falfc  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into  equal 
dilute  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  adions. 

HUNGARY,  a kingdom  of  Europe,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  was  anciently  called  Pannonfa.  It  had 
the  name  of  Hungary  from  the  Ilunns,  a Scythain  or 
Tartar  nation,  who  fubdued  it  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  lies  between  the  iSth  and  2 2d  degree#  of  call  long, 
and  betwixt  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains which  feparatc  it  from  Pokind  ; to  the  fouth 
by  Scrvia,  and  the  river  Drave,  which  feparates  it 
from  Sclavonia  ; to  the  weft  by  Moravia,  Aultria, 
and  Stiria  ; auJ  to  the  call  bv  Walachia  and  Tran- 
fylvania.  It  is  about  240  mifes  in  length,  and  *35 
in  bieadth  ; and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  being  that  part  which  lies  to- 
wards the  call,  and  the  latter  that  which  lies  toward# 
the  weft. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mountain- 
ous and  barren,  but  healthy } the  fouthem,  on  the 
contrary*  arc  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  The  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Prelburg  to  Brlgrade,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  is 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  foil  can  be  more  fertile  s 
but  the  air,  by  rcafon  of  the  many  fwamps  and  mo- 
rafTcs,  is  not  fo  wholcfomc  as  on  the  higher  and 
drier  grounds.  Here  arc  mines  of  gold,  fiber,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  antimony,  yel- 
low orpiment,  falphur,  vitriol,  marcafitc,  fait  native 
and  factitious,  faltpctre,  magnets,  sfbcfto*  or  ilone- 
flax,  marble  of  fcvcral  colours,  alabafter,  with  dia- 
monds, and  all  forts  of  precious  Hones.  Corn  is  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fold  for  one  fixth  of  its  price 
in  Eugland.  Their  grapes  arc  large  and  lufeious ; 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  They 
have  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  and  horfes,  the  blur 
moftly  moufe-coloured,  with  buffaloes,  deer,  wild- 
foVd,  game,  and  fifh,  and  many  fptcics  of  wild 
beafts,  particularly  chamois,  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes. 
Of  vegetables,  betides  vines,  and  the  common  "forts, 
here  arc  tobacco,  faftVon,  buck -wheat,  millet,  me- 
lons, and  chcfnuts.  Here  alfo  are  excellent  warm 
haths,  and  fprings  of  various  kinds  and  qualities 
The  chief  mountains  of  Hungary  arc  the  Crapaik 
or  Carpathian,  which  is  the  general  name  for  all 
thofc  that  feparate  this  kingdom  from  Poland,  Mo- 
ravia, Silcfia,  and  fomc  part  of  Aullria.  The  fide* 
of  moll  of  them  are  covered  with  wood,  and  their 
tops  with  fnow.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Danube, 
the  Dtave,  the  Save,  the  Wag  or  Waag,  the  Gran, 
the  Tones,  the  Raab,  and  Thetfs,  all  well  flocked 
with  fifh.  There  arc  feteral  lakes  among  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  and  fomc  alfo  in  the  lowlands. 

The  inhabitants  are  a mixture  of  the  defeendants  of 
the  ancient  Huns,  Sclavonians,  Camani,  Germans, 
Walachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a wandering 
people  called  Zigdutu,  faid  to  be  of  uncertain  origin, 

but 
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Hungary,  tut  probably  tbc  fame  as  thofe  we  called  gypjttt.  The 
*L"  T “ Hungarians  arc  faid  to  be  of  a fanguine  choleric  tem- 
per, and  fomcwhat  fierce,  cruel,  proud,  and  revenge- 
ful. They  have  been  always  reputed  good  foldiera, 
being  much  more  inclined  to  arms,  martial  exercifes, 
and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  learning,  trade,  or  agri- 
culture. The  nobility  affcdl  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, and  are  much  addifted  to  feailing  and  carou- 
fing.  The  men  in  general  are  flrong  and  well  pro- 

Eortioncd.  They  (have  their  beards,  but  leave  whif- 
ers  on  the  upper-lip;  wearing  fur  caps  on  their 
heads,  a clofc-bcdied  eoat  girt  with  a fafh,  with  a 
fhort  cloak  or  mantle  over  all,  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
buckled  under  the  arm,  and  leave  the  right  hand  at 
liberty.  Their  horfe  are  called  hujfart , and  their  foot 
hryduhtt.  The  former  wear  a broad-fword,  or  fey- 
metcr,  and  carry  a hatchet  or  battle-ax.  Their  hor- 
fes  are  fleet,  but  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  hor- 
fes,  and  therefore  they  (land  up  on  their  fhort  dir- 
rnps  when  they  llrike.  The  hrydukes  ufually  wear 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horfe 
and  foot  arc  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a pur- 
fuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops  in  a pitched  battle.  The  wo- 
men, when  they  go  abroad,  wear  fhort  cloaks  and  a 
veil. 

There  are  four  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  Hungarian,  which,  like  the  people,  is  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  and  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any 
European  tongue  ; the  German,  Sclavonian,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Latin.  The  lad  is  fpoken,  not  only  by  the 
better  fort,  but  alfo  by  the  common 'people,  though 
very  corrup’ly.  The  people  called  Zdgdunt  have  alfo 
a particular  jargon.  — Chrillianity  was  planted  ir.  Hun- 
gary in  the  ninth  arid  tenth  centuries.  In  the  fix- 
teenth  the  reformation  made  a great  progrefs  in  it  ; 
but  at  prefent,  though  the  Roman  catholics  hardly 
make  a fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion 
as  predominant,  the  Protedants  enjoying  only  a bare 
toleration.  Bcfidcs  fcveral  fedts  of  Protedants,  here 
are  alfo  great  numbers  of  the  Greek  church  and  jews ; 
the  lad  pay  double  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Bcfidcs  Jcfuits 
colleges  and  other  convents,  there  arc  fcveral  uni- 
verfities  for  the  Roman -catholic*.  The  Lutherans 
alfo  and  Calviniils  have  their  gymnafiums  and  fchoois, 
but  under  divers  reftritlions. 

As  to  the  traffic  of  this  country,  it  is  almofl  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  exports 
coulifl  chiefly  of  wine,  horfes,  cattle,  metals,  mine- 
rals, faffron,  wool,  and  leather.  Hungary,  in  par- 
ticular, fuynifhes  Auftria,  and  other  countries  well  of 
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as  the  throne  was  filled  by  election,  though  generally  Hungary, 
out  of  the  fame  family,  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  was 
difputcd  between  the  Turktlh  and  German  emperors  ’ J 
for  near  200  years;  but  after  the  ytar  1527,  when 
Ferdinand  archduke  of  Auftria  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the  Aultrians  found  means  to  influence  the 
ele&ioos  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown  in 
their  family  till  1687,  when  it  was  lcttled  heredita- 
rily on  their  heirs  male;  and  now,  in  confequence  of 
an  acl  made  by  the  diet  at  Prefburg  in  1723,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  heirs-malc,  it  is  to  defeendto  females. 

The  dates  of  the  kingdom  confift  of  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  the  gentry,  and  the  royal  towfts.  To  the 
firft  clafs  belong  two  archbilhops,  about  a dozen  bi- 
fhops,  near  as  many  abbots  and  provofts,  with  the 
Pauline  and  Prsemonftratcnfiau  Jcfuits.  To  the  fe- 
cond,  the  fladtholder  or  palatine,  who  reprefents  the 
king  ; the  court  judge;  the  ban  or  viceroy  of  Dalma- 
tia, Croatia,  and  Sclavonia  ; the  fladtholder  of  Tran* 
filvania;  the  great  treafurer,  the  great  cup-bearer,  the 
fleward  of  the  houfchold,  the  maftcr  of  the  horfe,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  and  the  grand-  marfhal  of  the  courts  who  are 
flyled  the  great  barons,  together  with  the  inferior  bans 
or  counts  and  barons.  To  the  third  clafs  belong  the 
gentry,  fomc  of  whom  have  noble  manors,  and  others 
only  the  privileges  of  nobles.  To  the  fourth  clafs  be- 
long the  royal  free  cities,  which  arc  not  fubjedt  to  the 
counts,  but  hold  immediately  of  the  king.  The  gen- 
try alfo,  who  hold  of  the  archbilhops  and  bilhops, 
have  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility. 

The  common  people  are  vafTals  to  the  lords,  on  whole 
lands  they  live,  whether  thefc  lands  belong  to  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  nobility,  or  gentry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  faid  to  ex- 
ceed a million  Sterling,  ariling  from  the  mines,  duties 
on  cattle,  royal  demefnes,  fait- works,  contributions, 
cuftoms,  &c.  The  fortifications  and  garrifon*  con- 
ftantly  maintained  on  the  frontiers  againll  the  Turks, 
aie  a great  expence  to  the  government.  Hungary 
can  ealily  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men,  regulars 
and  militia  ; for  there  are  50,000  in  adlual  pay,  and 
the  provinces  furnifh  the  other  50,000  when  they  arc 
wanted.  , 

HuNGAtr- Water,  a diftilled  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  or  flowers  of  roferaary  ; fo  denominated  from 
a queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofe  ufc  it  was  firli  made. 

Sec  Pharmacy. 

HUNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfation  occasioned  by. long 
abftinence  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  a healthy 
date. — See  Abstinence  ; Fasting  ; and  Anatomy, 
n°i03. 


it,  with  vail  droves  of  cattle,  as  well  as  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  of  which  thofe  of  Tockay  are  rec- 
koned the  bed.  The  principal  manufactures  aie  thofe 
of  copper,  brafs  iron,  and  other  hard  wares.  Great 
quantities  of  brafs  and  iron  are  exported,  wrought  and 
unwrought. 

Hungary  at  fird,  like  mod  other  countries,  was 
divided  into  many  little  principalities  and  dates,  which 
at  lenpth  were  united  under  one  head,  who  had  the 
title  of  dute.  The  tall  of  thefe  dukes  was  Gcyfa  : who, 
becoming  a profclyte  to  Chrillianity,  was  baptized  ; 
after  which  he  niigned  the  government  to  his  fon 
Kittphen,  who  took  the  title  of  isiqg,  anno  rcoo.  But 


The  following  ufeful  obfervations  upon  hunger  or 
famine  arc  extracted  from  a p.«per  by  Dt  Percival  in 
the  feennd  volume  of  the  Maucueller  1‘ranladtions. 

In  famine,  life  may  be  protracted  (the  Dodlor 
obferves)  with  lefs  pain  and  mifery,  by  a moderate 
allowance  of  water.  For  the  acrimony  and  putre- 
faction of  the  humours  are  obviated  by  fuch  dilu- 
tion, the  fmall  vcflels  are  kept  permeable,  and  the 
lungs  are  furnilhed  with  that  moifture  which  is  cf- 
feutial  to  the  performance  ol  their  fundtions.  Fon- 
tanus,  a writer  of  rcfpcCUblc  authority  in  the  tdima- 
t ion  of  Morgagni,  relates  the  hjdory  of  a woman 
who  obllinatcly  rofufed  to  take  any  fude nance,  except 
**  twice. 
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ff«!«fer.  twice,  daring  the  fpace  of  yo  days,  at  the  end  of  which  He  faid,  that  during  the  continuance  of  thia  paroiyfra,  Hangar, 

4 period  (he  died.  But  he  adds,  that  (he  ufed  water  by  he  found  hie  paint  iofupportable,  and  was  defiroua  at  * *. 

way  of  drink,  though  in  fmall  quantity.  Redi,  who  oae  time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he  thought 

made  many  experiment*  (cruel  and  unju  (tillable  in  my  inevitable  : But  his  pains,  he  faid,  gradually  dccrcafcd 
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opinion),  to  afeertain  the  effeifta  of  failing  on  fowls, 
obferved,  that  none  were  able  to  fupport  life  beyond 
the  ninth  day  to  whom  drink  was  denied  ; whereas 
one  indulged  with  water  lived  more  than  10  day*. 

Hippocrates  has  offerved,  that  children  are  more 
aff'fled  by  abftinence  than  young  perfoos  ; thefe,  more 
than  the  middle  aged  ; and  the  middle  aged,  more  than 
old  men.  The  power  to  endure  famine,  however,  mu  ft  de- 
pend no  leftupon  the  (late  of  health  and  tirength  than  on 
the  age  of  the  fufferer.  There  arc  alfo  particular  confu- 
tations which  do  not  fuffer  much  pain  from  the  calls  of 
hunger.  Dr  Pcrciral  was  informed  by  a young  phyfician 
from  Geneva,  that  when  he  was  a (Indent  it  Mont  pc* 
Her,  he  faded  three  nights  and  four  days,  with  no  o- 
ther  refrcfhment  than  a pint  of  water  daily.  His  hun- 
gcr  was  keen,  but  never  painful,  during  the  firft  and 
fecond  days  of  his  ahdinence  ; snd  the  two  following 
days,  he  perceived  only  a faintnefs  when  he  attempted 
either  bodily  or  mental  exertion  : A fenfe  of  coldnefs 
was  difFufed  over  his  whole  frame,  but  more  particu- 
larly affc&cd  the  extremities.  His  mind  was  in  a very 
unufual  Rate  of  pufillanimity  ; and  he  experienced  a 
great  tendency  to  tears  whenever  he  recolle&cd  the 
circumdance  which  had  been  the  occafion  of  his  fad- 
ing. During- the  whole  period,  the  alvine  excretions 
were  fupprefled,  but  not  thofe  by  the  kidneys  : and  at 
the  clofe  of  it,  bis  (kin  became  tingrd  with  a (hade  of 

rellow.  The  firft  food  he  took  was  veal  broth;  which 
ad  fomrthing  of  an  intoxicating  effect,  producing  a 
glow  of  warmth,  snd  raifmg  his  fpirits,  fo  as  to  render 
him  aftismed  of  his  defpondcncy.  Perhaps  in  the 
cafe  of  Sextias  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  commenta- 
ries of  Cwfar  •,  the  extraordinary  courage  and  prowefs 
which  he  fuddenly  exrrtrd,  might  be  aided  by  the  ex- 
htlerating  of  fudcnancc,  which,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumdances,  it  is  probable  he  would  no  longer  decline. 
The  fad,  however,  evinces,  that  neither  his  fteknefs 
nor  the  fenfations  of  hunger  had  been  fo  violent  as 
much  to  impair  his  Orcngth  of  body  or  vigour  of 
mind.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  put  a voluntary  end  to  his  life  in  the 
77th  year  of  bis  age  by  refuting  all  food,  appears  to 
have  experienced  eal'e  from  his  diforder,  rather  than  any 
acute  fufferings  by  famine.  “ Sic  cum  biduo  cibo  (e 
abftinuifTet,  fubito  frbris  dectflit,  lcviorque  morbus  effe 
csrpit : tamen  propofitutn  nihilo  fecius  perigit.  Ita- 
que  dicquinto,  potlquam  id  confiliom  inierat,  deceflit." 
(Com.  Nefnt  in  Pit.  Pomp,  jiti'u.)  From  the  former 
circumdance  it  has  been  conjedtired,  that  he  did  not 
wholly  deny  himfelf  the  ufe  of  water,  or  of  fomc  other 
diluent.  But  though  a few  examples  of  this  kind  may 
be  adduced,  wt  have  the  evidence  of  numerous  melan- 
choly fads  to  (how,  that  the  prtflurcof  want  is  agoni- 
sing to  the  human  frame.  “ I have  talked,  (fays  an 
ingenious  writer  f),  with  the  captain  of  a (hip,  who 
was  one  of  (ix  that  endured  it  in  its  extremity,  and  who 
was  the  only  pcifon  that  had  not  loft  his  fenfes  when 
they  received  accidental  relief.  He  allured  me  his 
pains  at  firft  were  fo  great,  as  to  -he  often  tempted  to 
eat  a part  of  one  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the 
red  of  hi#  crew  actually  for  foiuc  time  lived  upon  : 
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kept  them  alive  fo  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a date 
rather  of  languor  than  defire  ; nor  did  he  much  wifti 
for  foo d,  except  when  he  faw  others  eating  ; and  that 
for  a while  revived  his  appetite,  though  with  diminifh- 
ed  importunity.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when 
hit  health  was  almod  dedroyed,  a thoufand  drange 
images  rofc  upon  his  mind  ; and  every  one  of  his  fen-, 
fes  began  to  bring  him  wrong  information.  The  mod 
fragrant  perfumes  appeared  to  him  to  have  a fetid  fmcll ; 
and  every  thing  he  looked  at  took  a greenifh  hue,  and 
fometimes  a yellow.  When  he  was  prefented  with 
food  by  the  (hip's  company  that  took  him  and  his  men 
up,  four  of  whom  died  (hortly  after,  he  could  not  help 
looking  upon  it  with  loathing  indead  of  defire ; and  it 
was  not  till  after  four  days  that  his  domach  was 
brought  to  its  natural  tone  ; when  the  violence  of  his 
appetite  returned  with  a fort  of  canine  cagerncfa” 

To  thofe  who  by  their  occupations  are  expofed  to 
fuch  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  ferious  importance  to 
be  indru&cd  in  the  means  of  alicviatiug  them.  The 
American  Indians  arc  faid  to  ufe  a compofition  of  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  (hells  of  fnails,  cockles,  and 
oyfter#  calcined,  wheneter  they  undertake  a long  jour- 
ney, and  are  likely  to  be  deditute  of  provifions.  It  is 
probable  the  (hells  are  not  burnt  into  quicklime,  but  on- 
ly fo  as  to  dedroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render  them 
fit  for  levigation.  The  mafa  is  dtied,  and  formed  into 
pills,  of  a proper  fixe  to  be  held  between  the  gum  and 
lip,  which,  being  gradually  diflblvcd  and  fwallowcd,  ob- 
tund  the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  third.  To- 
bacco, by  its  narcotic  quality,  feems  well  adapted  to 
counteract  the  uncafy  imprefftoos  which  the  gallric 
juice  makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  Aomach  when  it  is 
empty  ; and  the  combination  of  tedaceous  powdeis 
with  it  may  tend  to  corre&  the  fecretion  that  is  Cup- 
pofed  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digedion,  and  which,  if 
not  acid,  it  always  united  with  acidity.  Certain  at 
leatt  it  is,  that  their  operation  is  both  grateful  and  la- 
lutary  ; for  we  find  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
Eafi  Indies  mix  them  with  the  betel  nut,  to  the  chew- 
ing of  which  they  are  univerfally  and  immoderately  ad- 
dided.  Perhaps  fuch  abforbents  may  be  ufefully  ap- 
plied, both  to  divide  the  doles  and  to  moderate  tire 
virulence  of  the  tobacco.  For,  in  the  internal  exhibit 
tion  of  this  plant,  much  caution  is  required,  as  it  pro- 
duces ficknefs,  vertigo,  cold  dtmmy  f wests,  and  a 
train  of  other  formidable  fymptoms,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a quantity.  During  the  time  of  war,  the  im- 
p reded  failorg  frequently  bring  on  thefe  maladies,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  into  the  hofpitals,  and  relcafed 
from  fervitude.  It  would  be  an  eafy  and  fafe  experi- 
ment to  afeertain  the  cflicacy,  and  to  adjud  the  ingre- 
dients, of  the  Indian  compofition  mentioned.  And 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  trial  would  be  in 
fame  degree  fuccefsful ; for  it  is  known  that  Invoking 
tobacco  gives  relief  in  thofe  habitual  pains  of  the  fio- 
mach  which  appear  to  arife  from  the  irritation  of  the 
gmdric  fecretions.  The  like  effefl  is  fometimes  produ- 
ced by  increaiing  the  dow  of  faliva,  and  f wallowing 
what  is  thus  difeharged.  And  Dr  Pcrciral  has  related 
4 U the 
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Mnyr.  tJjf  cafc  0f  a gentleman,  who  ufed  to  mafticatc,  many 
- " » hours  daily,  a piece  of  lead,  which  being  neither 
hard,  friable,  nor  offmfivc  to  the  palate,  failed  hit 
purpofe,  as  he  thought,  better  than  any  other  tab- 
Aance.  He  continued  the  cuftom  many  yearn,  deri- 
ving great  eafe  from  it,  and  tattering  no  (cnfiblc  inju- 
ry from  the  poifonous  qualify  of  the  metal.  On 
mentioning  this  fa&  to  a nary  furgcoo,  the  Do&or  was 
told,  that  the  Tailors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont 
to  mitigate  third  by  rolling  a bullet  in  their  month?. 
A more  innocent  mean,  the  Dollor  obferves,  might  be 
devifed  ; but  the  efficacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  fali- 
vary  glands  are  for  a while  capable  of  tarniihing  a tab- 
fliiute  for  drink.  When  a fcarcity  of  water  occurs  at 
fea,  Dr  Franklin  has  advifed,  that  the  mariners  (hould 
bathe  themfclvcs  in  tubs  of  fait  water : For,  in  pur* 
fuing  the  amufement  of  fwimming,  he  obferved,  that, 
however  thirfty  he  was  before  immerlion,  he  never 
continued  fo  afterwards ; and  that,  though  he  foaked 
himfelf  feveral  hours  in  the  day,  and  fcveral  days  fuc- 
ccflivcly  in  fait- water,  he  perceived  not,  in  confeqnence 
of  it,  the  lead  tafte  of  faltncfs  in  his  mouth.  He  alfo 
further  taggells,  that  the  fame  good  effect  might  per- 
haps be  derived  from  dipping  the  Tailor’s  apparel  in  the 
fra  ; and  expreffrs  a confidence  that  no  danger  of 
catching  cold  would  entae. 

To  prevent  the  calamity  of  famine  at  fea,  it  has  been 
propofed  by  Dr  Eind,  that  the  powder  of  falep  fhould 
conllitute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  fbip’s  com- 
pany. This  powder  and  portable  foup,  dittqhrcd  in 
boiling  water,  form  a rich  thick  jelly  5 and  an  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles  fumiihes  one  day’s  tabfiftence 
to  a healthy  tall  grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Per* 
cival’g  experiments  it  appears,  that  falep  contains  more 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  ita  bulk,  than  any 
other  vegetable  produ&ion  now  ufed  as  food.  It  has 
the  property  alto  of  concealing  the  naufeuus  tafte  of 
falt-water;  and  confequently  may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage at  fea,  when  the  flock  of  frefh  water  ts  fo  far  con- 
tained, that  the  mariners  are  put  upon  fhort  allowance. 
By  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  the  otten* 
livcr.tfs,  and  even,  in  fomr  meatare,  corre&s  the  acri- 
mony of  faltcd  ami  pmrefeent  meats.  But,  as  a pre- 
servative again  ft  hunger,  falep  would  be  moft  efficaci- 
ous combintd  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  tact.  By 
f wallow  ing  little  balls  of  this  lubricating  compound  at 
proper  interval**  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  would  be  de- 
fended from  irritation  : and  as  oils  and  mucilages  are 
highly  nutritive,  of  flow  digefiion,  and  indifpofed  to 
pals  off  by  perfpiralion,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adap* 
ted  to  tapport  life  in  fmall  quantities.  This  compofi- 
lion  is  taperior  in  fimplicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ef- 
ficacy, to  the  billowing  one,  fo  much  extolled  by  Avi- 
cenna the  celebrated  Arabian  phyfieian  i to  whom  we 
arc  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  rhubarb,  caflia, 
tamarinds,  and  fenna,  into  the  materia  mcdica.  "Take 
Tweet  almonds  and  beef  taet,  of  each  one  pound  ; of 
the  oil  of  violets  two  ounces  ; and  of  the  roots  of  marfh 
mallows  one  ounce  : bray  thefe  ingredients  together  in 
a mortar,  and  form  the  raafi  into  bolufes,  about  the  fire 
of  a common  nut.”  Animal  fat  is  (angularly  powerful 
in  affuaging  the  moft  acute  fen  fat  ions  of  thirft,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  narrative  of  the  fufferings  experienced  by 
thofe  who  were  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta. 
A hundred  and  forty-fix  pertans,  exhaufted  by  fatigue 


and  military  duty,  were  there  thruft  together  into  a Htingcr. 
chamber  of  18  cubic  feet,  having  only  two  windows,  — y — * 
flrongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which,  in  a dofe  ful- 
try  night,  and  in  tach  a climate  as  that  of  Bengal* 
little  or  no  circulation  of  freih  air  could  be  enjoyed. 

In  a few  minutes,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  fell  into  fo 
protafe  a perfpiration,  that  an  idea  can  hardly  be 
formed  of  it ; and  this  was  fucceeded  by  a raging 
thirft,  which  increafed  in  proportion  a*  the  body  was 
drained  of  its  moifture.  Water  ! Water!  became  the 
universal  cry ; and  an  old  taldicr  on  the  outfidc,  through 
pity,  fumiflted  them  with  a few  fkintaU  of  it.  But 
thefe  (canty  fuppliei,  like  fprinklings  on  the  fire,  fer- 
ved  only  to  feed  and  increafe  the  flame.  From  this 
experience  of  its  effc&s,  Mr  Holwcll,  their  chief,  de- 
termined to  drink  no  more  ; and  kept  his  mouth  moift 
by  tacking  the  perfpiration  out  of  his  (hiit  fleeves,  and 
catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  from  his  head  and  face. 

“ You  cannot  imagine  (fays  he)  how  unhappy  I was 
if  any  of  them  efcapcd  me.”  He  came  into  the  pri- 
fon  without  his  coat,  the  fcafon  being  too  hot  to  bear 
it : and  one  of  hismifcrablc  companions,  obferving  the 
expedient  he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  his  thirft,  rob- 
bed him  from  time  to  time  of  a confidcrable  part  of 
his  ftore.  This  plunderer,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  which  he  derived 
from  him.  Before  Mr  Holwell  adopted  this  mode  of 
relief,  he  had  attempted,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
thiift,  to  drink  his  own  urine  : bet  it  was  fo  intense- 
ly bitter,  that  a fecood  tafte  could  not  be  endured ; 
whereas,  he  affurcs  us,  no  Briftol  water  could  be  more 
foft  and  pleafant  than  his  perfpiration.  And  this,  we 
may  prefumc,  ConGtted  chiefly  of  animal  fat,  melted  by 
cxccffivc  heat,  and  exuding  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane through  the  pores  of  the  fkin.  .« 

Pcrfons  who  have  been  acci' Homed  to  animal  food* 
arc  Toon  reduced  when  fupnlied  only  with  the  fsrioa- 
cca.  Several  yeats  ago,  to  determine  the  comparative 
nutritive  powers  of  dittetent  fubftancet,  an  ingenious 
young  phyfieian,  as  Dr  Pcrcival  informs  us,  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  himfelf,  to  which  he  unfor- 
nately  fell  a facrifice.  He  lived  a month  upon  bread 
and  water  ; and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  he  every 
day  diminished  much  in  his  weight.  But  in  1784,  a 
ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh  confined  himfelf  for 
a longer  fpace  of  time  to  a pint  of  milk  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  bread  daily  : And  he  allured  our  au- 
thor, that  he  patted  through  the  utaal  labours  of  ftody 
and  exeicife  without  feeling  any  decay  of  health  or 
ftrength,  and  without  any  fenfiblc  lofs  of  bulk.  The 
cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvinc  excretions,  were  very 
fcanty  during  the  whole  period  ; and  the  difehargr  of 
fxers  occuicd  only  once  in  a week.  In  this  calc  the 
oily  and  coagulnblc  parts  of  the  milk  probably  furnifti- 
ed  a larger  proportion  of  aliment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  contributed  to  check  the  waftc  by  perfpiratioa 
and  other  diftharges ; for  oleaginous  tabftanccs  are 
retained  long  in  the  body  by  their  vifeidity.  Dr 
Rufei,  in  his  natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo,  relates,  that 
in  thofe  fcafons  when  oil  abounds  the  inhabitants  by 
indulgence  in  it,  are  difpofed  to  fever,  and  aflr&ed 
with  Infar&ions  of  the  lungs  ; maladiea  which  indi- 
cate both  retention  and  obftruttion.  Milk  has  beeo 
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Hmger.  fufpefted  by  fome  of  producing  fimtlar  effe&s,  though 
y * io  a (lighter  degree  j and  the  free  ufe  of  it  ha*  been 
on  thi»  account  forbidden  to  affhmatict. 

Gum  arabic  might  be  a good  fubftilute  for  falep  in 
the  compofition  already  recommended  ; and  at  it  will 
give  fuch  firranefs  to  the  mafs,  as  to  require  maodu- 
catiou,  the  faliva,  by  this  means  fcparated  and  Carried 
into  the  (lomach,  would  further  contribute  to  afTuage 
the  feufations  both  of  hunger  and  of  third.  See 
Gvu‘/trabic.  This  gum,  combined  with  fugar  and 
the  whites  of  eggs,  lias  been  lately  extolled  in  France, 
under  the  name  •(  pathumo,  as  a remedy  for  catarrhal 
defluxions.  Dr  Pcrcival  has  fecn  cakes  made  of  thefe 
ingredients,  and  thinks  they  might  eery  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpofe  of  obviating  hunger.  They  are 
not  perilhabie  in  the  hotted  climates,  may  be  carried 
about  the  perfon  with  convenience,  and  though  very 
tough  are  pleafant  to  the  talk.  In  the  formula  by 
which  they  are  made,  the  proportion  of  fugar  is  too 
large,  and  that  of  gum  arabic  too  fmali,  if  the  mafs  be 
intended  to  alfuage  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author's  information,  the  receipt  is  as  fol- 
lows. “ Take  of  fine  fugar  four  ounces,  and  of  gum 
arabic  one  ounce : Levigate  them  well  together;  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rofe  water,  and  of  the  white  of 
eggs  a fufficient  quantity." 

I n our  attempts  to  recover  thofe  who  have  fullered 
■nder  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  ctrcumfpcdion 
is  required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  food,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  ; and  it  is  evident  that  thefe  may  ptove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  adminiftcred 
with  caution  and  judgment.  For  the  body,  by  long 
fading,  is  reduced  to  a (late  of  more -than  infantile 
debility ; the  minuter  vcITcli  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
other  organs,  collapfe  for  want  of  fluids  to  dittend 
them  t the  floroach  and  intefftnes  (brink  in  their  capa- 
city ; and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having  fcarccly 
fufficient  energy  to  propel  the  fcanty  cut  rent  of  blood. 
Under  fuch  circuraitanccs,  a proper  application  of  beat 
iccms  an  eflentisi  mcafure,  and  may  be  effected  by 
placing  on  each  fide  a healthy  man  in  contact  with  the 
patient.  Pediluvia  or  fomentations  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  The  temperature  of  thefe  (hould  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  iocreafcd 
according  to  the  effects  of  their  fftmulus-  New  milk, 
weak  broth,  or  water  gruel,  ought  to  be  employed  both 
for  the  one  and  the  other;  as  nutriment  may  be  con 
veyed  into  the  fyftem  tliis  way.  by  pafTages  probably 
the  mod  pervious  in  a date  of  fading,  if  not  too  lung 
f W*f*ni  protracted.  “ A lad  at  New-markctf,  a few  years  ago, 
CkemiiaJ  having  been  almod  ffarved  in  order  that  he  might  be 
vdwi.  reduced  to  a proper  weight  for  riding  a match,  was 
p.  tot.  weighed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
ten  ; and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near  thirty 
ounces  in  weight  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  though  he 
had  only  drank  half  a glafs  of  wine  in  the  interval. 
The  wine  probably  ffimulatcd  the  a&ion  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  incites  nature,  exhauded  by  abffincncc, 
to  open  the  abforbenc  pores  of  the  whole  body,  in  or- 
der to  fuck  in  fome  nounfliment  from  the  air."  But 
no  fuch  abforption  as  this  can  be  expected  in  a date 
of  extreme  wcaknefs  and  emaciation  gradually  indu- 
ced t breaufe  tbe  lymphatics  mud  partake  of  the  ge- 
neral want  of  tone  and  coergy.  And  notwithlUnding 
the  (alutary  cffc&s  of  wine  in  the  cafe  of  the  jockey, 


who,  it  is  likely,  had  been  reduced  by  fweating  as  well  Hanger, 
as  by  abdincncc,  fuch  a ltimulant  might  prove  dangc-  > ^ 

roue,  and  even  fatal  in  other  cafes.  It  appears  fafer 
therefore  to  advife  the  exhibition  of  cordials  in  very 
fmali  dofet,  and  at  fird  confiderably  diluted.  Slen- 
der wine-whey  will  perhaps  bed  anfwer  this  pnrpofe  ; 
and  afford,  at  the  fame  time,  an  cafy  and  pleaCant 
nourilhment.  When  the  ffomach  has  been  a little 
flrengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with  the  whey,  or 
ad  mini  tiered  under  fome  other  agreeable  form.  The 
yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro,  fufficient  for  a meal  | 
and  the  narrative  of  this  noble  Venetian,  in  whom  a 
fever  was  excited  by  the  addition  of  only  two  O'jp^et 
of  food  to  his  daily  allowance,  (hows,  that  the  return  to 
• full  diet  (hould  be  conduced  with  great  caution,  and 
by  very  flow  gradations. 

HUNNS,  a fierce  and  favage  nation,  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  part  of  Sarmatia  bordering  on  the 
Paulus  Mxotis  and  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Alia.  Their  country,  as  de- 
scribed by  Procopius,  lay  north  of  mount  Caucafus, 
which,  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian 
Seas,  parts  Aliatic  Sarmatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and 
Albania ; lying  on  the  ilkhmus  between  the  two  fea a 
above  mentioned.  Here  they  redded,  unknown  to 
other  nations,  and  themfclves  ignorant  of  other  coun- 
tries,  till  the  year  376.  At  this  time,  an  hind  pur- 
fued  by  the  hunters,  or,  according  to  fome  authors, 
an  ox  flung  by  a gad-fly,  having  paffed  the  mar(h, 
was  followed  by  fome  Hunns  to  the  other  fide,  where 
they  difeovered  a country  much  more  agreeable  thaa 
their  own.  On  their  return,  having  acquainted  their 
countrymen  with  what  they  had  feen,  the  whole  na- 
tion paffed  the  marfli,  and,  falling  upon  the  Alans  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  almoll  exterminated 
them.  They  next  fell  Upon  the  Ottrogoths,  whom 
they  drove  out  of  their  country,  and  forced  to  retire 
to  the  plains  between  the  Borytthcnes  and  the  Tanais, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Podulea.  Then  attacking 
the  Vifigoths,  they  obliged  them  to  (heltcr  themfclves 
in  the  moll  mountainous  parts  of  their  country  ; till  at 
lad  the  Gothick  nations,  finding  it  impoflible  to  with- 
ltand  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  obtained  leave 
from  the  emperor  Valcns  to  fettle  in  Thrace. 

The  Hunns  thus  became  mailers  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  they 
continued  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  riicodofius  I, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a party  of  them,  called  the 
Nephtha&tc  or  While  Humu , who  had  continued  in  Afia, 
over-ran  all  Mesopotamia,  and  even  laid  fiege  to  Edcffa, 
where  they  were  repulied  with  great  daughter  by  the 
Romans.  The  European  Huuus  frequently  paffed  the 
Danube,  committing  the  greateft  ravages  io  the  well  cm 
empire;  fometime*  they  fell  upon  theeaflern  provinces, 
where  they  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  They  were 
often  defeated  and  repulfcd  by  the  Romans,  but  the 
empire  was  now  too  weak  to  fubdue  or  confine  them 
from  making  excurfions ; fo  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
more  formidable  than  before.  10441,  the  Humu, 
under  Attila,  threatened  the  wettern  empire  with  eotal 
dcftruAion.  This  monarch,  having  made  himfelf  .na- 
ffer of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines 
of  Pcrfia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  Maclia, 
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Hwgtr.  Thrace,  and  Illy  rial  m;  where  he  made  fuch  progrefs,  They  lived1  according  to  their  own  law*,  and  dealt  up-  Hanger. 
V » that  the  emperor,  not  thinking  himfclffafc  in  Contlan-  rightly  with  one  another,  as  well  at  with  the  neigh-  * 
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tinople,  withdrew  into  Afia.  AttiU  then  broke  into  bouring  people*.  Each  of  their  great  men  ufed  to 
Gaul ; where  he  took  and  deftroyed  feveral  cities  choofe  ao  or  more  companions  to  enjoy  with  him  hi» 
ma  (Tacrine  the  inhabitanta  with  the  gTtateft  cruelty,  wealth,  and  partake  of  all  hit  drverfions ; but,  upon 

» i n i i • . ...»  r.L  » n l. l Vi-  j r . i . n > • , » * • . ■ , 


At  laft  he  was  driven  out  with  great  (laughter  by  hi*  deeeafe,  they  were  all  buried  with  him  in  the  fame 
Actiut  the  Roman  general  and  Theodoric  king  of  grave."  Thii  cuftom  favour*  of  barbarity;  but  in 
the  Goth*,  and  could  never  aftcrwaids  make  any  great  every  other  refpeA,  the  Nephthalite  were  a far  more 
progrefs.  About  the  year  4(2  or  453  AttiU  died,  civilized  nation  titan  the  Scythian  Hun  ns,  who,  break- 
and  hi*  kingdom  was  immediately  fplii  into  a number  ing  into  the  empire,  filled  moll  of  the  province*  of  Eu* 
of  fmall  one*  by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged  rope  with  blood  and  daughter.  * 

. perpetual  war  with  each  other.  The  Hunns  then  ceafed  The  litter  were,  according  to  Ammtanna  Marcel - 
K>.h*  formidable,  and  became  daily  lefs  able  to  cope  lious,  a favage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  mod 
w An  the  other  barbarous  nations  whom  AttiU  had  barbarous  nations.  They  begin  to  pra&ifc  their 
kept  in  fubje&ion.  Still,  however,  their  dominion  cruelty,  fays  joraandes  upon  their  owo  children  th« 
was  tonfiderablc  ; and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  very  firll  day  they  come  into  the  world,  cutting  and 
they  were  mailers  of  Tranfylvaaia,  Walachia,  Servia,  mangling  the  checks  of  their  males,  to  prevent  tha 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Auiiria,  growth  of  hair,  which  they  muft  have  looked  upon, 
together  with  Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  and  that  part  of  contrary  to  the  fentimenta  of  other  nations,  as  unbe- 
Hungary  which  lies  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  year  coming  and  unmanly.  They  had,  perhaps,  in  this. 
776,  while  Charles  was  in  Saxony,  two  princes  of  the  practice  another  view,  which  Jomandes  feems  to  infi- 
Hunns,  Caganus  and  Jugunus,fent  ambaffadors  to  him,  nuate  el(t where,  ti/c.  to  (Irike  terror  into  the  canny 
deftring  his  fnendlhip  and  alliance.  Charles  received  with  their  countenances,  thus  deformed  and  covered 
them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  fricndfhip,  and  with  fear*.  They  had  no  other  food  but  root*  and 
readily  complied  with  their  requeft.  However,  they  raw  meat,  being  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
entered,  not  long  after,  iato  an  alliance  with  Taffila  fire,  snd  no  houfes  at  all,  not  even  butt;  but  lived 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from  Charles,  and  conftantly  expufed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 


raifed  great  difturbances  in  Germany.  Charles  dif- 
ftmblcd  his  refentment  till  he  had  entirely  reduced 
Bavaria,  when  be  rcfolved  to  revenge  himfclf  on  the 
Hunns  for  thofe  fuccours  they  had  underhand  given  to 
bis  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  levies  to  be 
made  throughout  his  dominions  { and  having  by  that 
means  aflembkd  a very  numerous  army,  he  divided  it 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commanded  himfclf, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  two  armies  entered  the  country  of  the 
Hunns  at  different  places,  ravaged  their  country  far 
and  near,  burnt  their  villages,  and  took  all  their  (irong 
bolds.  This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the 
people  were  altnoft  totally  extirpated ; nor  did  the 
Hunns  ever  afterwards  recover  thcmfclvcs,  or  appear 


mountains,  where,  from  their  infancy,  they  were  inured 
to  hunger,  third,  and  all  manner  of  hardthipt : nay, 
they  had  fuch  an  avarfioa  to  houfes,  which  they  called 
the  fefulchrts  of  the  living,  that,  when  they  went  into 
other  count riea,  they  could  harly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  withiu  the  walls  of  any  houfe,  not  thinking 
thcmfclvcs  fafe  when  fhut  up  and  covered.  They  nfed 
even  to  eat  and  deep  on  hoifeback,  fearer  ever  dif- 
mounting ; which,  in  all  likelihood,  induced  Zofimuu 
to  write,  that  the  Hunos  could  not  walk.  They  co- 
vered their  nakednefa  with  goats  (kins,  or  the  fkins  of 
a fort  of  mice  fewed  together.  Hay  and  night  were 
iodifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying,  felling,  eating,  and 
drinking.  They  had  no  law,  nor  any  kind  of  reli- 
gion ; but  complied  with  their  Inclinations,  whatever 


as  a diftinCt  nation. 

There  were  two  different  nations  that  went  by  the 
aame  of  Nunns;  the  Nepthalite  or  White  Hunns,  and 
the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  in- 
habited a rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on 


they  prompted  them  to,  without  the  lead  reft  rain  t,  or 
ditlin&ion  betweu  good  and  eviL  In  war,  they  be- 
gan the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  an  hideous  noife : 
but  if  they  met  with  a vigorous  oppofition,  their 
fury  began  to  abate  after  the  firll  onfet ; and  when 


Perfia,  and  at  a great  diflance  from  the  Sarmatian  or 
Scythian  Hunns,  with  whom  they  bad  no  intercourse 
a or  the  lead  refemblance  either  in  their  perfons  or 
manners.  They  were  a powerful  nation,  and  often 
ferved  againfl  the  Romans  in  the  Pcrfixn  armies;  hut 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  being  provoked  b j 
Perozcs  king  of  Perfia  laying  claim  to  part  of  their 
country,  they  defeated  the  Tertians  in  two  pitched 
battles,  (lew  their  king,  over- ran  all  Perfia,  and  held 
it  in  fubje&ion  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  obliging 
Cabades,  the  fon  and  fucccfior  of  Perorcs,  to  pay  them 
• yearly  tribute.  Thefe  Hunns,  called  by  the  writer* 
of  thofe  times  the  white  Nunns,  did  not  wander,  like 
the  others,  from  place  to  place  ; hut,  contented  with 
their  own  country,  which  fupplied  them  with  all  ne- 
cefiarics,  they  lived  under  a regular  government,  fub- 
je&  to  one  prince,  and  fckiom  made  inroads,  unlefs 
provoked  either  into  the  Pcrfiaa  or  Romaa  territories. 


once  {wt  into  diforder,  they  never  rallied,  but  fled  in 
the  nt  mo  ft  coufufion.  They  were  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  befieging  towns;  and  authors  obkrrc, 
that  they  never  attacked  the  enemy’s  camp.  They 
were  a faithlefs  nation,  and  thought  tbrinfelves  no 
longer  bound  by  the  moll  folemn  treaties,  than  they 
found  their  advantage  in  obferving  them.  Hence  we 
often  find  them,  upon  the  lead  profpc&  of  obtaining 
more  advantageous  conditions,  breaking  into  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  defiance  of  the  mod  folemn  oaths  and 
engagements.  Several  corps  of  Hunns,  after  their 
coming  into  Europe,  ferved  in  the  Roman  armies 
againlt  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations ; nay* 
they  were  ready,  for  hire,  to  fight  againfl  each  other* 
being  Wind  to  every  other  regard  and  confident ioo. 

HUNGERFORJL),  a town  of  Berk. /hire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Ken  net,  in  a low  and  watery 
foil.  It  is  a great  thorouglifarc  in  the  Bath  and  Bri- 
2 flol 
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Mhnma-  ftc!  road,  6$  miles  from  London  ; and  was  formerly 

>fantrr  Ingleford-  Cbarirum/Irtrt.  The  con  liable  of  this 

town,  who  is  chofen  annually,  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
which  he  holds  immediately  of  the  crown.  They  hare 
a horn  here  which  holds  about  a quart,  and  appears  by 
an  infeription  on  it  to  have  been  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  together  with  a grant  of  the  royal  fifhery,  in  a 
part  of  the  river  which  abounds  with  good  trouta  and 
crawfifti.  Here  is  a market  on  Wcdncfdays,  and  lair 
In  Auguft. 

HUNN INCITED,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Atface, 
and  in  Suntgaw,  fubje&  to  the  French  ; ft  a ted  on  the 
Rhine,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  £.  Long.  11.  40. 
N.  Lat.  47. 43. 

HUNTER,  a name  given  to  a horfc  qualified  to 
carry  a-perfon  in  the  chace.  The  (hape  of  the  horfe 
deligmd  for  this  fervice,  (hould  be  ftrong  and  well  knit 
together,  as  the  jockeys  exprefs  it.  Irregular  or  une- 
qual lhapea  in  thcCc  creatures  are  always  a token  of 
weakness.  The  inequalities  in  (hape  which  (Low  a 
horfe  impropet  for  the  chace,  arc  the  having  a large 
head  and  a fmall  neck,  a large  leg  and  a f trull  foot, 
and  the  like.  The  head  of  the  hunter  fbould  indeed 
always  be  large,  but  the  neck  (hould  alfo  be  thick  and 
Arong  to  fupport  it.  1'he  head  (hould  be  lean,  the 
noflmi  wide,  and  the  windpipe  ftrafght. 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his  behaving  well  in  the 
Reid,  ought  to  have  great  care  and  indulgence  in  the 
liable  : he  ought  to  have  as  much  reft  and  quiet  as 
may  be,  to  be  kept  well  fupplied  with  good  meat, 
dean  litter,  and  frefh  water  by  hunt  he  (hould  be  often 
drefied,  and  fullered  to  deep  as  much  as  he  plcafcs. 
He  (hould  be  fo  fed,  that  his  dung  may  be  rather  foft 
than  hard,  and  it  mull  be  of  a bright  and  clean  colour. 
All  this  may  be  cafily  managed  by  the  continual  ob- 
fervance  and  change  of  his  food,  as  occafion  requires. 
After  his  ufual  (coinings  he  (hould  have  cxem’fcs  od 
aaihes  of  fwcet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans j or  wheat  and 
beans  mixed  together,  are  to  be  hit  beft  food,  and  beans 
and  oats  his  worit. 

Some  very  great  fportfmen  are  for  keeping  their 
horfes  out  at  grafa  all  the  buck- hunting  fcaton,  never 
taking  them  up  into  the  Aable  at  all,  but  allowing 
them  in  the  field  as  much  oats  with  their  grata  as  they 
will  eat.  The  horfe  may  be  thua  rid  three  days  in  the 
week  for  the  whole  feafon,  and  never  damaged  by  it, 
nor  ever  (bowing  any  marks  of  harm  afterwards. 

The  whole  (hape  of'  a horfe  intended  for  a Jrautcr, 
(hould  be  this : The  ears  (hould  be  fmall,  open,  and 
pricked  ; or  though  they  be  fomewhat  long,  yet  if 
they  Rand  up  eredt  and  bold  like  tbofc  of  a fox,  it  is  a 
fign  of  toughtieis  or  hardincta  Tlve  forehead  (hould 
be  long  and  broad,  not  fiat)  or,  as  it  is  ufuaUy  termed, 
mart-facttL,  but  rifuig  in.  the  middle  like  that  of  a hare; 
the  feather  (hould  be  placed  above  the  eye,  the  contra- 
ry being  thought  by  fome  to  threaten  blindnefo  The 
ryes  (hould  be  full,  large,  and  bright ; the  noftrils  not 
only  large,  bat  looking  red  and  frefh  within;  for  an 
open  and  frefh  noftril  is  always  e deemed  a fign  of  a 
good  wind.  The  mouth  (hould  be  large,  deep  in  the 
wicks,  and  hairy.  The  wind- pipe  (hould  be  large, 
and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridles  his  head  ; for  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  brnds  like  a bow  on  his  bridling, 
it  is  not  formed  for  a free  paffage  of  the  breath.  This 
defed  in  a horfe  is  expreffed  among  the  dealers  by  thfc 
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phrafe  codthrvffled.  The  bead  (hould  be  fo  fet  on  to  Hunter. 

the  neck,  that  a fpace  may  be  felt  between  the  neck  * /. 

and  the  chine  ; when  there  is  no  fuch  fpace,  the  horfe 

is  faid  to  be  bull- necked  ; and  this  is  not  only  a blemifh 

in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it  alfo  occaftons  his 

wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  ere  ft  fiiould  be  firong, 

firm,  and  well  rifirn  ; the  neck  (hould  be  ftfnight  and 

firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ; the  bread  (hould  be  ftroog 

and  broad,  the  nbs  round  like  a barrel,  the  fillets  large, 

the  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad,  the  legs  clean,. 

flat,  and  ftraight ; and,  finally,  the  mane  and  tail 

ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  (hort  and  bufhy,  the' 

Lift  being  counted  a mark  of  dulncta  When  a hunter 
is  thus  chofcn,  and  baa  been  taught  fucb  obedience, 
that  lie  will  readily  anfwcr  to  the  rider’s  fignals  both 
of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  the  fpurs;  that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way 
forward,  and  has  sained  a true  temper  of  mouth,  and 
a right  placing  of  his  head,  qnd  has  learned  to  flop 
and  to  tnrn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufficiently  advanced, 
he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a role  with  all  (launch 
fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  (hould  be  ufed  in  hunting  till 
he  is  full  five  years  old  ; fome  will  hunt  them  at  four, 
but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  to  his  true 
ftrength  and  courage,  and  will  not  only  fail  at  every 
tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubjetl  to  ftrainsand  accidents 
of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  be  kept 
another  year  firft,  when-  his  ftrength  would  be  more 
confirmed. 

When  the  huoter  is  five  years  old,  be  may  be  put 
to  grafa  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Bartholomew- 
tide ; for  the  weather  between  thefe  is  fo  hot,  that  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  fparc  him  from  work.  At  Bar- 
tholomew tide,  the  ftrength  of  the  grata  beginning  to 
be  nipped  by  frofta  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to 
engender  crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  (hould  be  taken  up  - 
while  his  coat  ia  yet  fmooth  and  fleck  and  put  into  the 
ftable.  When  he  is  firft  brought  home,  lie  (hould  be 
put  in  fome  fccure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may 
evacuate  his  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  not  all  at 
once  to  the  warm  keeping ; the  next  night  he  may  be 
ftabled  up.  It  is  a general  rule  with  many  not  to 
clothe  and  liable  up  their  horfes  till  two  or  three  days  • 
after  they  are  taken  from  grafa,  and  others  who  put 
them  in  the  ftable  after  the  firft  night,  yet  will  not 
drefi  and  clothe  them  till  three  or  four  days  afterward } 
but  all  this,  except  the  keeping  the  horfe  one  day  iaa  - 
large  and  cool  place,  is  ncedlcls  caution. 

There  is  a general  practice  among. the  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat- draw  as 
foon  aa  they  take  them  up  from  grata  They  fay 
they  do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies  ; but  there  fee  ms 
much  rcafon  to  ditapprove  of  this.  The  change  is  very 
violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftraw  fo  limiting  and 
drying,  that  there  feems  great  rcafon  to  fear  that  the 
ailringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more  than 
is  at  firft  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that  the  dung 
is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  which  w in  general  very  wrong  for  this  fort 
of  horfe.  It  is  better  therefore  to  avoid  this  draw. 
feeding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  warm 
cloathing,  and  good  old  hay,  and  old  corn,  than  to 
have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  lias  * 
been  properly  (hod,  and  the  (hoes  have  had  time  to  • 
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flabte,  and  feel  the  horfe’s  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to 
find  the  (late  of  hit  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and 
flabby,  there  ii  a ncccflity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otherwise  any  great  extneife  will  occafion  fweliings 
and  goutinefs  in  the  heck.  After  this  examination,  a 
handful  or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  lifted,  fhould  be 
given  him ; this  will  make  him  have  more  inclination 
to  water,  and  will  alfo  make  the  water  fit  better  on  his 
ftomach,  than  if  he  drank  fading.  After  this  he  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  dreffed.  If  in  the  doing  of  this  he 
opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a proof  that  the  teeth  of  the 
curry-cosnb  are  too  lharp,  and  mull  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  he  continues  the  fame  tricks,  it  is  through 
wantonnefs,  and  he  Ihould  be  corrected  for  it  with  the 
whip.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raife 
the  dull,  this  is  to  be  brulhed  off  afterwanis  with  a 
horfc- tail  nailed  to  i handle,  or  any  other  light  brufli. 
Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  bruih,  and 
dulled  a fccond  time  ; he  Ihould  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  a wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs,  and  whatever 
foulnefs  there  is,  Ihould  be  picked  off.  When  this 
is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  firff,  a large  faddte- 
cloth  is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  (purring 
place  ; then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a doth 
thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold : then  rub 
down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picker, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a wet  mane* 
comb.  Laflly,  it  is  a cuftom  to  fpurt  fomc  beer  in  his 
mouth  juft  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  liable. 
He  Ihould  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a mile  at  lead 
to  fome  running  water,  and  there  watered  ; but  he 
mull  only  be  fuffered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at 
one  drinking. 

It  is  the  cuftom  rf  many  to  gallop  the  horfc  at  a 
viol*  nt  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water  ; but 
this  is  extremely  wrong  for  many  reafons.  It  endan- 
gers the  breaking  a horfe's  wind  more  than  any  other 
practice,  and  often  has  been  the  occafion  of  hurtling 
▼cry  good  horfes.  It  ufesthem  alfo  to  the  difagucablc 
trick  we  find  in  many  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foon 
as  ever  they  come  out  of  the  water  ; and  with  fome  It 
makes  them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  wilt  ra 
thcr  endure  third,  and  hurt  themfelves  greatly  by  it, 
than  bring  on  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remem- 
ber always  follows  it.  The  better  way  u to  walk  him 
a little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a 
gentle  gallop  for  a little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring 
him  to  the  water  again.  This  ihould  be  done  three  or 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a hilly  place  near  the  watering  place,  it  is  always 
well  to  ride  up  to  it ; if  otberwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
chofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the 
creature  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
galloped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and 
then  taken  home  to  the  liable.  The  pleafurc  the  horle 
himfelf  takes  in  thefe  airings  when  well  managed  is 
very  evident ; for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  Ihrug  up 
his  body  : and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  would  (laud  Hill 
to  flair,  dung,  or  liflco  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be 


fettle  to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  tn 
ed  in  this  manner : the  groom  ou^ht  to  wifit  him  < 
ly  in  the  morning,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  long  days, 
at  fix  in  the  fhort  ones;  he  mull  then  clean  out 
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hindered  from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  Hunter.' 
this  kind.  4 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evident  ; 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  creature  how  to  make 
bis  breathing  agree  with  the  reft  of  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  flailed  up  are  other- 
wife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  liable  Ihould  be  ficlh,  and  by  Airring  this 
and  whiffling,  he  will  be  brought  to  Hale.  Then  he 
is  to  be  led  to  his  fiall.  and  tied  up,  and  again  care- 
fully rubbed  down  ; then  he  Ihould  be  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth  next  his  body,  and  a canvas  one  over  that, 
made  to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This, 
as  the  duke  of  NewcaJUc  oblctves,  is  a cuftom  which 
we  learned  of  the  Turks,  who  are  of  all  people  the 
moll  nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  cover- 
ing there  Ihould  be  put  a body-cloth  of  fix  or  eight 
ftrapt ; this  keeps  his  belly  in  lhape,  and  does  not 
huu  him.  This  doatl  ing  will  be  fuflicicnt  while  the 
weather  is  not  very  Ihaip;  but  in  fevere  fcafoss,  when 
the  hair  begins  to  rife  and  ftait  in  the  uncovered  parts, 
a woollen  cloth  is  to  be  .added,  and  tins  will  always 
prove  fully  fufficient. 

Different  horfes,  and  different  feafons,  make  variety 
of  the  degree  of  cloathing  nectffary  ; but  there  always 
is  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out  the  ncceffary  changes, 
the  rough  nefs  of  the  coat  being  a mark  of  the  want  of 
cloathing,  and  the  fmoothncls  of  it  a proof  that  the 
cloathing  is  fufficient.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  the 
hair  is  iound  to  flan,  it  is  a notice  that  fome  farther 
cloathing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  horfc  fwcat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a fign 
that  he  it  over  fed  and  wants  exercife  ; this  therefore 
is  eafily  remeditd.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  horfc 
is  come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  ihould  give  him 
a wifp  of  clean  hay,  making  him  cat  it  out  of  hit 
hand  ; after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out, 
and  a quartern  of  oats  clcau  lifted  be  given  him.  If  he 
cats  up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  Ihould  have  more 
given  him  ; but  if  he  is  flow  and  indifferent  about  it, 
be  mud  have  no  more.  The  bufinefs  is  to  give  him 
enough,  but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horle  gets  ficlh  too  fall  on  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  Hinted  to  prevent  it,  bot  only  his  exer- 
cife incrcafed  ; this  will  take  down  his  flelh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  flrength  and  wind.  After  the 
feeding  in  the  morning  is  over  the  ftable  is  to  be  Ihut 
up,  only  leaving  him  a little  hay  on  his  litter.  He 
need  be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o’clock,  and  then 
only  rubbed  down,  and  left  again  to  the  time  of  his 
evening  watering,  which  is  four  o’clock  in  the  fummer 
and  three  in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered, 
he  mull  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if  necef- 
fary,  aud  then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after  the 
morning  watering.  ITien  he  is  to  have  a feed  of  corn 
at  fix  o clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night ; and  be- 
ing then  cleaned,  and  his  litteT  put  in  order,  and  hay 
enough  left  for  the  night,  he  is  to  be  left  till  morning. 

This  is  the  direction  for  one  day,  and  in  this  manner 
Ik  is  to  be  treated  every  day  for  a fortnight ; at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  flelh  will  be  fo  hardened,  his 
wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo  quickened,  and 
fits  gallop  brought  to  to  good  a ftroke,  that  he  will  be 
3 fit 
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Kanter.  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting.  During  the  time 
V1"  v 1 1 that  he  is  ufed  to  hunting,  he  muft  be  ordered  on  his 
day*  of  reft  cxa&ly  as  he  is  dire&cd  for  the  fortnight 
when  he  is  in  preparation  ; but  as  his  exercifc  is  now 
greatly  incrcafcd,  he  muft  be  allowed  a more  llrength- 
ening  food,  mixing  fomc  old  fplit  beans  at  every  feed- 
ing with  his  oats. 

And  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufficirnt,  the  follow- 
ing bread  muft  be  given  : let  two  pecks  of  old  beans 
and  one  peck  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made 
iuto  an  indifferently  fine  meal ; then  knead  it  into 
dough  with  forac  warm  water  and  a good  quantity  of 
ycaft  ; let  it  lie  a time  that  it  may  rife  and  fwcll,  which 
will  make  the  bread  the  lightei ; then  make  it  it  into . 
loaves  of  a peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a flow 
oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt  $ when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  mull  be 
fet  bottom  upwards  to  cool : when  it  is  one  day  old 
the  cruft  is  to  be  chipped  off,  and  the  crumb  given 
him  for  food.  When  this  is  ready,  he  fhould  have 
fome  of  it  at  Icaft  once  in  the  day  ; but  it  is  noi  to  he 
made  the  only  food,  but  fome  feeds  are  to  be  of  oats 
alone,  fome  of  oats  and  this  bread,  and  fome  of  oats 
and  beans  mixed  together.  The  making  a variety  in 
this  manner  being  the  beft  of  all  methods  of  keeping 
up  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to  fail. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  huut,  he  muft  have 
no  beans,  becauft  they  are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  only 
fomc  oats  with  this  bread ; or  if  he  will  be  brought  to 
eat  the  bread  alone,  that  will  be  beft  of  all.  His  even- 
ing feed  fhould  on  this  day  be  fomewhat  earlier  than 
• ufual ; and  after  this  he  is  only  to  have  a wifp  of 

hay  out  of  the  groom’s  hand  till  he  return  from  hunt* 
sag. 

HUNTER  (Dr William),  a celebrated  auatomift  and 
phyfician,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  May  1 7 1 8,  at  Kilbride 
Jtr  F**rt  jn  ^ county  of  Laocrk  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  fc- 
*c°th  often  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter,  who 
//,  !tjt  refided  on  a fmali  eftate  in  that  pariih  called  Long  Cal 
irrfrwgt  •/  dtrteood,  which  had  been  long  in  the  pofleflion  of  his 
Ihr  W . family.  His  great  grandfather  by  his  father’s  fide, 

WJ  a younger  ion  of  Hunter  of  Huntcrfton.  chief  of 
the  family  of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
father  fent  him  to  the  college  of  Glafgow.  In  this  fie- 
minary  he  patted  five  years;  and  by  his  prudent  beha- 
viour and  diligence  acquired  the  etteem  of  the  prufef- 
fors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a good  fcholar.  His 
father  had  drfigned  him  for  the  church  ; but  the  idea 
of  fubferibing  to  articles  of  faith  was  fo  repugnant  to 
the  liberal  mode  of  thinking  he  had  already  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an  infuperablc  avcifion  to  his  theological 
purfuits.  In  this  ftate  of  mind  he  happened  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Dr  Cullen,  the  late  celebrated 
profeflbr  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  juft  cftablifhed 
in  praflice  at  Hamilton  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duite  of  Hamilton.  Dr  Cullen’s  conversation  foon  de- 
termined him  to  lay  aGde  all  thoughts  of  the  church, 
and  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  phyfic.  His 
father’s  confent  having  been  previoufly  obtained,  Mr 
Hunter  in  #737  went  to  refide  with  Dr  Cullen.  In 
the  family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he 
pailed  nearly  three  years  ; and  thefe,  as  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  acknowledge,  wcie  the  happieft  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  fhould  go  and 
profccutc  his  medical  italics  at  Edinburgh  aud  Eon* 
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don,  and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Hamilton  in  Muster, 
artncrftiip  with  Dr  Cullen.  He  accordingly  fet  out  1 "V 
>r  Edinburgh  in  November  1740;  and  continued  there 
till  the  following  fpring,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
medical  profeflbrs,  and  amongit  others  thole  of  the  late 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in 
atlufion  to  this  circutnftance,  ftyled  himfelf  his  old 
mafitr. 

Mr  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  fumracr  of 
1 74  r , and  took  up  his  refide  nee  at  Mr,  afterwards  Dr, 
Smellic’s,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in  Pall 
Mall.  He  brought  with  him  a letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  his  countryman  Dr  James  Douglas,  from  Mr 
Foulis  printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had  been  ul'eful  to  the 
Do&or  in  collecting  for  him  different  editions  of  Ho- 
race. Dr  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a great  anato- 
mical work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  was  looking  out  fat  a young  man  of  a- 
bilitics  and  induflry  whom  he  might  employ  as  a dif- 
fcCtor.  This  induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr  Hunter;  and  finding  him  acute  and  fcniiblc,  he 
delired  him  to  make  him  at  other  viiit.  A fecond  con- 
verfation  confirmed  the  doctor  in  the  good  opiniou  he 
had  formed  of  Mr  Hunter  ; and  without  any  farther 
hefitation  he  invited  him  into  his  family  to  atlill  in  his 
difle&inns  and  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
fon.— Mr  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr  Douglas’s  invi- 
tation, was  by  his  friendly  alliiUncc  enabled  to  enter 
himfelf  as  a furgeon’s  pupil  at  St  George’s  Hofpital 
under  Mr  Ja  res  Wilkie,  and  as  a difleCliug  pupil  un- 
der Dr  Frank  Nichols  who  at  that  time  taught  ana- 
tomy with  confiderable  reputation.  He  likewife  at- 
tended a courfe  of  leiturrs  on  experimental  philofophy 
by  Dr  Defagulicrs.  Of  tbefe  means  of  improvement 
he  did  not  fail  to  makes  proper ufe.  He  foon  became 
expert  in  dtflc&ion,  and  Dr  Douglas  was  at  the  ex- 
pence of  having  feveral  of  his  preparations  engraved. 

But  before  many  months  had  elapfed,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lofe.this  cxcrllcnt  friend. — The  death  of  Dr 
Douglas,  however,  made  no  change  of  the  fit  nation  of 
our  author.  He  continued  to  refide  with  the  Doctor’s 
family,  and  to  purfue  his  ftudics  with  the  fame  diligence 
as  before. 

In  1743  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
ettay  on  the  Strufiuie  and  Diftafcs  of  articulating 
Cartilages-  This  ingenious  j^per,  on  a fubjcCt  which 
till  then  had  not  been  fufficicntly  invrftigatcd,  affords 
a ft  r iking  teftimony  of  the  rapid  progrefs  he  had  made 
in  his  anatomical  inquiries.  As  he  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention  was  directed 
principally  to  this  objtft  ; and  it  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that  he 
did  not  precipitately  engage  in  thia  attempt,  but 
pattrd  feveral  years  in  acquiring  Cuch  a degree  of  know- 
ledge and  fuch  a collection  of  preparations,  as  might 
infure  him  fuccefs.  Dr  Nichols,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  fcheme,  and  who  declined  giving  lec- 
tures about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr  Law- 
rence, did  not  give  him  much  encouragement  to  pro- 
feente  it.  But  at  length  an  opportunity  prefented  it- 
fclf  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a teacher.  A fo- 
cicty  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment  in  Covent 
Garden,  where  they  engaged  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Sharpe 
to  deliver  a courfe  of  ledureg  on  the  operations  of  fur- 
gery.  Mr  Sharpe  continued  to  repeat  this  courfe. 
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Hunter,  till  finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with  hi*  other 

1 engagement*,  he  declined  the  talk  in  favour  of  Mr 

Hunter  ; who  gave  the  focicty  fo  much  Cattsfafiion, 
that  they  req netted  him  to  extend  hi*  plan  to  anatomy* 
and  at  firtt  he  had  the  ufe  of  their  room  for  hi*  lec- 
tures. Thi*  happened  in  the  winter  of  1 746.  lie 
11  fa  id  to  have  experienced  much  folicitude  when  he 
began  to  fpeak  in  public:  but  the  applaufe  he  met^vith 
foon  infpired  him  with  courage ; and  by  degree*  lie 
became  fo  fond  of  teaching,  that  for  many  year*  be- 
fore hi*  death  he  was  never  happier  than  when  employ* 
cd  in  delivering  a lefiure.  The  profile  of  hi*  two  firil 
courfe*  were  confidcrable ; but  by  contributing  to  the 
want*  of  different  friend*,  he  found  himfclf  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  next  feafon  obliged  to  defer  his  lefiurct  for 
a fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  defray  the  ncceffary  ex  pence  of  advertifemeot*. 

In  1 747.  he  wa*  admitted  a member  of  the  corpora* 
tion  of  furgeon*  ; and  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year,  foon  after  the  clofe  of  hi*  lectures,  he  fet  out  in 
-company  with  hi*  pupil,  Mr  James  Douglas,  on  a 
tour  through  Holland  to  Pari*.  Hi*  lefiure*  fufferrd 
no  interruption  by  thixjourney,  as  he  returned  to  Eng* 
land  foon  enough  to  prepare  for  hi*  winter- courfe, 
which  began  about  the  afual  time. 

At  firtt  he  pra&ifed  both  forgery  and  midwifery  ; 
but  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  had  always  an  averfion. 
Hi*  patron,  Dr  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  confider- 
able  reputation  in  midwifery;  and  this  probably  indu- 
ced Mr  Hunter  to  direfi  hi*  views  chiefly  to  the  fame 
line  of  jirafiice.  Hi*  being  defied  one  of  the  furgeon 
mcn-raidwives,  firtt  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon  after- 
ward* to  the  Brititti  .Lying-in  Hofpital,  a Hi  tied  in 
bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  hi*  profeilioti, 
in  which  he  wa*  recommended  by  fcvcral  of  the  moll 
eminent  furgeon*  of  that  time,  who  refpefied  hi*  ana- 
tomical talents  and  wi(hcd  to  encourage  him.  But 
thefe  were  not  the  only  circnmttance*  that  contributed 
to  his  fuccefs.  He  owed  much  to  -hi*  abilities,  and 
» much  to  hi*  perfon  and  manner,  which  eminently  qua- 
lified him  for  the  pra&vcc  of  midwifery. 

In  1750,  he  feems  to  have  entirely  relinquifhcd  hi* 
view*  in  furgery ; a*  in  that  year  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  Dofior  of  Phyfic  from  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  began  to  prafiife  as  a phyfician.  About 
this  time  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mr*  Douglas,  and 
went  to  refidc  in  Jcrayn-ftteet.  In  the  fummer  of 
1751  he  revifited  hi*  native  country,  for  which  he  al- 
ways retained  a cordial  affection.  His  mother  was  fUU 
living  at  Long  Cal der wood,  which  was  now  become 
his  property  by  the  death  of  hi*  brother  James.  Dr 
Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a finccre  re- 
gard, was  then  ettablifhed  at  Glafgow,  and  had  ac- 
quired confidcrable  reputation  both  a*  a practitioner 
and  teacher  of  phyfic;  fo  that  the  two  friends  had 
the  plea  fare  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  mutual  pmfperity.  During  this  vifit  he 
fhowed  his  attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheritance, 
by  giving  many  ioftrufiion*  for  repairing  and  impro- 
ving it,  and  for  purchafing  any  adjoining  lands  that 
might  be  offered  for  laic.  After  this  journey  to  Scot- 
land, to  which  he  devoted  only  a few  weeks,  he  was  ne- 
ver abfent  from  London,  unlcfs  his  profcffional  engage- 
ments, as  foenetirocs  happened,  required  his  attend- 
ance at  a dittancc  from  the  capital 
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In  1755,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr  Layird,  one  of  Hunter, 
the  phyfician*  of  the  Biitifh  lying-in  hofpital,  we  find 
the  governors  of  that  inttitution  voting  their  “ thanks 
to  Dr  Hunter  for  the  Cervices  he  had  done  the  hofpi- 
tal, and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the  phy- 
ficiansfo  that-he  feems  to  have  been  ettablifhed  in 
this  office  without  the  ufual  form  of  an  clefiioo.  The 
year  following  he  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  defied 
a member  of -the  Medical  Society ; and  to  the  Qbferva- 
tioru  ami  Inquiries  published  by  that  focicty,  be  at  dif- 
ferent periods  contributed  frveral  valuable  papers. 

In  1 76a,  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controver- 
sy, fupporting  his  claim  to  different  anatomical  difeo- 
veries,  in  a work  iutitled  Medical  Commentaries,  the 
ftyle  of  which  is  correfi  and  fpirited.  As  an  excufe 
for  the  tardmefa  with  which  he  brought  forth  this 
work,  he  obferves  in  his  introduction,  that  it  required 
a good  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  little  to  fparc  ; that 
the  fubjefi  was  unpleafant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 
fcldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up.  In  this  publica- 
tion he  confined  himfclf  chiefly  to  a difpute  with  the 
prefent  learned  profit:  (for  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh, 
concerning  injections  of  the  tcfticle,  the  dufi*  of  the 
lacrymal  gland,  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  lymphatic 
vcffels,  and  abforption  by  veins.  He  likewife  defend- 
ed himfclf  againtt  a reproach  thrown  upon  him  by 
profeffor  Monro  fenior,  by  giving  a concifc  account  of 
a controvrify  he  was  involved  in  with  Mr  Pott  con- 
cerning the  difeevery  of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  It 
wa*  not  long  before  Mr  Pott  took  occairon  to  give  the 
public  hi*  account  of  the  difpute ; and,  in  reply. 

Dr  Hunter  added  a fupplcmcnt  to  hi*  commenta- 
ries. No  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  than  Dr  Hun- 
ter of  what  lie  conceived  to  be  hi*  anatomical  rights. 

This  was  particularly  evinced  in  the  year  1780,  when 
his  brother  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a dif- 
cortry  he  had  made  2$  years  before,  relative  to  the 
ttruAurc  of  the  placenta,  the  communication  between 
it  and  the  uterus,  and  the  vafcularity  of  the  fpongy 
chorin.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fociety,  a letter  . 
was  read,  in  which  Dr  Hunter  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
difeovery  in  queftion.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  here  the  difpute 
ended. 

In  1 762,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  Hun- 
ter was  confulted  : and  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  to 
her  majetty.  ' 

About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  numerous, 
that  he  became  defirous  of  lelfcning  his  fatigue  ; and 
having  noticed  the  ingenuity  and  afliduous  application 
of  the  late  Mr  William  Hewfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  was 
then  one  of  his  pupils,  he  engaged  him  firtt  as  an  af- 
fittant,  and  afterwards  as  a partner,  in  his  lectures. 

This  connection  continued  till  the  year  1770;  when 
fome  difputcs  happened,  which  terminated  in  a repa- 
ration. Mr  Hewfon  was  fucceeded  in  the  partner ih ip 
by  Mr  Cruikfhank,  whole  anatomical  abilities  are 
defervedly  rtfpe&ed. 

In  1 767,  Dr  Hunter  was  defied  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  : and  in  the  year  following  communi- 
cated to  that  1 earned  body  obfervatioos  on  the  bones, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  elephants  bones,  which  have 
been  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  America.  Thi* 
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Wl«  BOt  the  only  (abject  of  natural  hiftory  on  which 
cmr  nutbor  employed  hi*  pen  ; for  in  a fubfequent  to- 
Inane  of  the  Philosophical  TVanfa^tiooi,  we  find  him 
offering  hi*  remark*  on  fome  bone*  found  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  which  be  proves  to  have  belonged  to 
fome  quadruped.  In  the  fame  work,  like  wife,  he  pub- 
lifted  an  account  of  the  ayl-ghat),  an  Indian  animal 
not  dtfcriUed  before.  In  1768,  Dr  Hunter  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Socittv  of  Antiquaries  and  the  fame  year, 
at  the  inftituiion  of  a Royal  Academy  of  Art s,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of  profeffor  of  ana- 
tomy, Thu  appointment  opened  a new  Held  for  hi*  abi- 
lities; and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
fuit  of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objc&s  of  painting  and 
fctilpture,  and  the  novelty  and  jullntfs  of  his  ohferva* 
tiuos  proved  at  once  the  readme  ft  and  extent  of  hi* 
genius.  In  January  17S1,  he  was  unanimouffy  elected 
to  fucceed  the  late  Dr  John  Fotbcrgill  as  president  of 
the  Medical  Society.  As  his  name  and  talent*  wcie 
known  and  refpefted  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fo  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  were  not  limited  to  hit  own 
Country.  In  1780.  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Pa- 
ris dracd  him  one  of  their  foreign  adbeiate*  ; and  in 
^78?,  be  received  a fimilar  mark  of  cliff 1 net  ion  (rum 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city- 

The  molt  fplendid  of  Dr  Hunter**  medical  publica- 
tions wa9  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Ute- 
ru$.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had  been 
begun  (0  early  as  the  year  »7yi  (at  which  time  10  of 
the  34  plates  it  contain*  were  completed),  was  retard- 
ed till  the  year  1775,  only  by  the  author’s  defire  of 
feuding  it  into  the  'World  with  fewer  imperfections. 
This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  pre- 
face to  it,  vre  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledging, that  in  moll  of  the  difledHomhe  had  been  af- 
fiihd  by  hid  brother  Mr  Joha  Hunter,  “ whole  accu- 
racy ( he  adds)  in  anatomical  refeardhes  is  fo  well  know  q, 
that  to  orr.it  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
that  affiftance  would  be  in  fame  mrafure  to  d< (regard 
the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itfclf”  He  like- 
wife  coufeffes  hi*  obligation*  to  the  ingenious  artifta 
who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  ; " but  par- 
ticularly to  Mr  Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  his 
hand  fecured  a fort  of  immortality  to  two  of  the  plates, 
hut  for  having  given  his  advice  and  affiffance  in  every 
part  w ith  a iUady  and  dilintenfftd  fricndftiip.  An  ana- 
tomical defer ipt  ion  of  the  gravid  uterus  was  a work 
which  Dr  Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  girt  the 
public.  He  had  likewile  long  been  employed  in  col- 
lecting and  arranging  material*  for  a hiftory  of  the  va- 
rious concretion 6 that  are  formed  in  the  human  body. 
Amongft  Dr  Hunter**  paper*  have  been  found  two 
introductory  lectures,  which  arc  written  out  fo  fairly, 
and  with  Inch  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no 
farther  correction  of  them  before  they  fiiould  be  given 
to  the  world.  In  theft  lectures  Dt  Hunter  traces  the 
biff 01  y of  anatomy  from  the  earlieil  to  the  prefent 
time*,  along  with  the  genera!  progrefs  of  feienoe  and 
the  art*.  He  confidera  the  grrst  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  practice  of  phytic  and  forgery  ; gives  the  an* 
cient  dtvi&onv  of  the  difetK  fubilanccs  computing  the 
Iranian  body,  which  for  a long  time  prevailed  in  ana- 
tomy;  points  out  the  mod  advantageous  mode  of  cul- 
tivating this  branch  ol  natural  knowledge  ; and  con* 
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eludes  with  explaining  the  particular  plan  of  his  own  Hast** 
ledlure*.  Bcfide*  thefe  manufcripU,  he  has  alfo  left  » 
behind  him  a confidcrablc  number  of  cafe#  of  diffec- 
tion  : moftly  relating  to  pregnant  women. 

The  fame  year  in  which  the  Tables  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus  made  their  appearance,  Dr  Hunter  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  an  Effay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Venereal  Difcafe.  In  this  paper  be  attempted  to 
prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  wav  not  brought  from 
America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  as  had 
been  commonly  fuppofed,  although  it  made  its  firft 
appearance  about  that  period.  After  this  paper  bad 
been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Hunter,  in  a con- 
verfatsoo  with  the  late  Dr  Mufgrave,  was  convinced 
that  the  teftimony  on  which  he  placed  bis  chief  depen- 
dence was  of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  firff  imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr’s  letters  afford  the  moll  convincing 
proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a confidcrablc  time 
after  the  period  of  tbeir  dales.  He  therefore  very 
properly  laid  afidc  his  intention  of  giving  his  ef- 
fay to  the  public.  In  the  year  1 777  Dr  Hunter  join- 
ed with  Mr  Wat  Ton  in  prefent  tng  to  the  Royal  Society 
a (hoit  account  of  the  late  Dr  Maty’*  illnefs,  and  of 
the  appearance*  on  difle&ion  ; and  the  year  following 
he  publifhed  bis  Reflections  on  the  Sc&ioa  of  the 
Symphyfi*  Pubis. 

We  muff  now  go  back  a little  into  the  order  of 
time  to  deferibe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Dr  Hun- 
ter's mufeum,  without  fome  account  of  which  the  hi- 
dory  of  bis  life  would  be  very  incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  ptattife  midwifery,  be  was  de- 
firous  of  acquiring  a fortune  ftiffleient  to  place  him  in 
eafy  and  independent  circum  ft  antes.  Before  many 
years  had  elapfed,  he  found  himfetf  in  poffcffion  of  a 
fum  adequate  to  his  wiflics  in  this  rcfpesff  ; and  this  he 
fet  apart  as  a rcfource  of  which  he  might  avail  himfclf 
whenever  age  or  infirmities  fhould  ohHge  him  to  re- 
tire from  bufiacf*.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com- 
petency, as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he 
formed  a laudable  defign  of  engaging  in  fome  feheme 
of  public  utility,  and  at  fuff  bad  it  in  contempta- 
tion  to  found  an  anatomical  febool  in  this  metro- 
polis. For  this  purpofe,  about  the  year  1 765,  du- 
ring the  adminiftratioa  of  Mr  Grenville,  be  prefent- 
ed  a memorial  to  that  miniftcr,  in  which  he  requefted 
the  grant  of  a piece  of  ground  iu  the  Mews,  for  the 
feite  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr  Hunter  under- 
took to  eipend  L.  7000  on  the  building,  and  to  en- 
dow a profcflorlhtp  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This 
feheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it  deferred. 

In  a converfation  on  this  fuhjcft  (iwn  afterwards  with 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lonlihip  cxprt-flVd  a with 
that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  fub- 
feri  prion,  and  very  gcncroufly  requefted  to  have  hi# 
name  fet  down  fora  thoufand  guineas.  Dr  Hunter's 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofaL 
He  chufe  rather  to  execute  it  at  his  own  expcnce;  and 
accordingly  purchafcd  a fpot  of  ground  in  Great  Wind- 
miU-ffrcet,  where  hccrcCird  a fpacious  houfc,  to  which 
be  rtmoved  from  Jermyo-ftrect  in  .1770.  In  this 
building,  be  Tides  a hand  fome  amphitheatre  and  other 
convenient  apartments  for  hi*  lectures  and  diffe&iona, 
there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  propriety  as  a rouCeum.  Of  the  magni- 
tude and  value  of  his  anatomical  collection  fome  idea 
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Hunter,  may  be  formed,  when  we  confiJcr  the  great  length  of 
Hunting.  yCar8  be  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical  prepa- 
'r^~  rationB  and  in  the  diffe&ion  of  morbid  bodie«,  added 
to  the  cagernefs  with  which  he  procured  additions 
from  the  collections  of  Sandys,  Hewfon,  Falconer, 
Blackall  and  others,  that  were  at  different  times  offer- 
ed for  fale  in  this  metropolis.  His  fpecimens  of  rare 
difeafes  were  likewise  frequently  incrcafed  by  prefeots 
from  his  medical  friends  and  pupils  ; who,  when  any 
thing  of  this  fort  occurred  to  them,  very  juflly  thought 
they  could  not  difpofc  of  it  more  properly  than  by 
placing  it  in  Dr  Hunter’s  mufeum.  Speaking  of  an 
acquisition  in  this  way  in  one  of  his  publications,  he 
fays,  44  1 look  upon  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is 
given  to  me,  ns  a prefent  to  the  public  ; and  coiifider 
rnyftlf  as  thereby  called  upon  to  ferve  the  public  with 
more  diligence.” 

Before  his  removal  to  Windmill- ftreet,  he  had 
confined  his  cohesion  chiefly  to  fpecimens  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  of  difeafes  ; but  now 
he  extended  his  views  to  foflils,  and  likewife  to  the 
promotion  of  polite  literatute  and  erudition.  In  a 
ihort  fpice  of  time  he  became  poffcffed  of 44  the  moft 
magnificent  treafure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  that 
lias  been  accumulated  by  any  perfon  now  living  fmee  the 
days  of  Mead.”  A cabinet  of  ancient  medals  contri- 
buted likewife  much  to  the  richncfs  of  his  mufeum. 
A defeription  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this  collection, 
ftruck  by  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lilhcd  by  the  Do&oris  learned  friend  Mr  Combe.  In 
a claffical  dedication  of  this  elegant  volume  to  the 
queen.  Dr  Hunter  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
her  majefly.  In  the  preface  fome  account  is  given  of 
the  progrrfs  of  the  collection,  which  has  been  brought 
together  A nee  the  year  1770  with  Angular  lafte,  and 
at  the  cxpence  of  upwards  of  L 20,000.  In  1781, 
the  mufeum  received  a valuable  addition  of  (hells,  co- 
rals, and  other  curious  fubjc&a  of  natural  hiftory,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  late  worthy  Dr  Fothergill, 
who  gave  directions  by  his  will,  that  his  collection 
fhould  be  appraifed  after  his  death,  and  that  Dr  Hunter 
ftiould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  L-  500  under  the  valua- 
tion. This  was  accoidingly  done,  and  Dr  Hunter  pur- 
chafed  it  for  the  fum  of  L.  t too.  The  fame  of  this 
imifeum  fpn-ad  throughout  Europe.  Few  foreigners 
diflinguilheJ  r»r  their  rank  or  learning  vifited  this  me- 
tropolis wilbo  it  requefting  to  fee  it.  Men  of  fcience 
of  our  own  country  always  had  eafy  accefsto  it.— Con- 
fidered  in  a collective  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  with- 
out a rival. 

Dr  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion,  honoured 
with  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  poffelfion  of 
every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  con- 
fer, feemed  now  to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  hit 
wiflies.  But  thefe  fources  of  gratification  were  imbit- 
tered  by  a difpofition  to  the  gout,  which  handled  him 
frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  notwith- 
flanding  his  very  abftcmious  manner  of  living.  On  Sa- 
turday the  15th  of  March  178$,  after  having  for  feve- 
ral  days  experienced  a return  of  a wandering  gout,  he 
complained  of  great  head-ach  and  naufea.  In  this  (late 
he  went  to  bed,  and  for  feveral  days  felt  more  pain  than 
ufual  both  in  his  ftnmach  and  liinbe.  On  the  Thurf- 
day  following  he  found  himfelf  fo  much  recovered,  that 
he  determined  to  give  the  introductory  lecture  to  the 
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operations  of  furgery.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  his  Hunting, 
friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety  of  fuch  an  at-  — v — ■ 
tempt.  He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  accordingly  delivered  the  lecture;  but  towards  the 
conclufion  his  drength  was  fo  exhaufted  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  fer* 
vants.  The  following  night  and  day  his  fymptoma 
were  fuch  as  indicated  danger  ; and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing Mr  Combe,  who  made  him  an  early  vifit  was 
alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr  Hunter  himfelf  that  du- 
ring the  n'ght  he  had  certainly  had  a paralytic  flroke. 

As  neither  his  fpeech  nor. his  pull’e  were  affected,  and 
he  was  able  to  raife  himfelf  in  bed,  Mr  Combe  encou- 
raged him  to  hope  that  he  was  miftakrn.  But  the 
event  proved  the  Do&or’s  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be 
but  too  well  founded  ; for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  he 
voided  no  urine  without  the  affiftance  of  the  catheter, 
which  was  nccaflonally  introduced  by  his  brother  ; and 
purgative  medicines  were  adminillered  repeatedly  with- 
out procuring  a paffage  by  (tool.  Thefe  circumftanccs, 
and  the  abfcnce  of  pain,  feemed  to  (hnr.  that  the  ii»- 
teftincs  and  urinary  bladder  had  loll  their  fenfibility  and 
power  of  contra&ion  ; and  it  was  reafonable  to  prefume 
that  a partial  palfy  had  affe&ed  the  nerves  diilributed 
to  thofe  parts. 

By  his  will,  the  ufc  of  his  mufeum,  under  the  di- 
re&ion  of  truftecs,  devolves  to  his  nephew  Matthew 
Baillie,  B.  A.  and  in  cafe  of  his  death  to  Mr  Cruik- 
fhank  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  whole  collection  is  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Glafgow.  The  fum  of  eight  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  u left  as  a fund  for  the  fupport  and  aug- 
mentation of  ike  collection. 

Dr  Hunter  was  regularly  (haped,  but  of  a (lender 
make,  and  rather  below  a middle  (taturc.  His  man- 
ner of  living  waa  extremely  Ample  and  frugal,  and 
the  quantity  of  his  food  was  fmall  aa  well  as  plain.  He 
was  an  early  rifer  ; and  when  buAnefs  was  over,  was 
constantly  engaged  in  his  anatomical  purfuits,  or  in 
his  mufeum.  There  was  fomething  very  engaging  in 
his  manner  and  addrtfs;  and  he  had  fuch  an  appearance 
of  attention  to  his  patients,  when  he  was  making  his 
inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  conA- 
dence  and  efteem.  In  con  foliation  with  his  medical 
brethren,  he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence  and 
candour.  In  familar  conversation  he  was  cheerful  and 
unafluming.  As  a teacher  of  anatomy  he  lias  been 
long  and  deservedly  celebrated.  He  was  a good 
orator ; and  having  a clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  what  he  taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  di- 
ftioA  and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  molt  abflrufe 
fubjnfts  of  anatomy  and  phyAology.  Among  other 
methods  of  explaining  and  illuitnting  his  doctrines, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  introduce  fome  appofite  dory  os 
cafe  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  his  practice ; and  few 
men  had  acquired  a more  interefling  fund  of  anecdotes 
of  this  kind,  or  related  them  in  a more  agreeable  man. 
aer. 

HUNTING,  the  exncifc  or  diverfion  of  purfuing 
four-footed  beads  of  game.  Sec  the  article  Game. 

Four-footed  bealis  are  hunted  in  the  fields,  woods, 
and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 
hounds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  (hot  in  the  ab, 
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Hunting.  or  taken  with  net*  and  other  devices,  which  excrcife 
— is  called  fo* ofrng ; or  they  are  purfued  and  taken  by 
birds  of  prey,  which  is  called  hawking.  See  the  ar- 
w tides  Fowling,  Hawking,  Falconry,  Shoqting, 
J3:md- Catching,  and  Decoy. 

F.  dc  Launay,  profelTor  of  the  French  laws,  has  an 
exprefi  treat ife  of  hunting.  From  thofc  words  of 
God  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  26,  and  28.  and  to  Noah, 
Gen.  ix.  2,  3.  hunting  was  confidered  as  a right  de- 
volved or  made  over  to  man  ; and  the  following  ages 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  Accord- 
ingly wc  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations 
it  made  one  of  their  diversions  ; and  as  to  the  wilder  and 
more  barbarous,  it  ferved  them  with  food  and  necef- 
faries.  The  Roman  jurifprudcnce,  which  was  formed 
on  the  manners  of  the  lull  ages,  made  a law  of  it, 
and  ellabliflied  it  as  a maxim,  that  as  the  natural  right 
of  things  which  have  no  mailer  belongs  to  the  urft 
poffdTor,  wild  beails,  birds,  and  fifhes,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  whomfoever  can  take  them  firft. 

But  the  northern  nations  of  barbarians  who  over-ran 
the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a llronger 
taUe  for  the  diveriion,  and  the  people  being  now  pof- 
felled  of  other  and  more  eafy  means  of  fubli Hence 
from  the  hinds  and  poffdfions  of  tliofe  they  had  van- 
quifhed,  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate 
the  right  of  hunting,  and,  inllrad  of  a natural  right, 
to  make  it  a royal  one.  'Hius  it  continues  to  this  day ; 
the  right  of  hunting,  among  uh,  belonging  only  to  the 
king,  and  thofc  who  derive  it  from  him. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  much  like 
that  now  praCtifed  for  tin;  rein-deer ; which  is  fcldom 
hunted  at  force,  or  with  hounds  j but  only  drawn  with 
a blood-hound,  and  forcftallcd  with  nets  and  engines. 
Thus  did  they  with  all  beads ; whence  a dog  is  never 
com  mended  by  thun  for  opening  before  he  has  difeo- 
vertd  where  the  bead  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not  in 
any  manner  curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  competition  of  their  kennel  or  pack,  either  for 
deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefa  of  cry,  which  is  a 
principal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days.  Their 
huntfmen,  indeed,  were  accuiloincd  to  fii out  and  make 
a great  noife,  as  V ’irgil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgies  : Ingtttfem  clamor c prema  ad  rctia  rervum}  But 
that  confufion  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the  nets 
laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomething  fn  it 
very  extraordinary. — The  nobles  or  gentry  being  in* 
formed  which  way  a herd  of  deer  palled,  gave  notice 
to  one  another,  and  appointed  a meeting  ; every  one 
bringing  with  him  a crofs-bow  or  long-bow,  and  a 
bundle  of  Haves  fhod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with 
a cord  palling  through  them  all  : thus  provided,  they 
came  to  the  htrd,  and,  calling  thcmfclves  about  in  a 
large  ring,  furrounded  the  deer. — Then,  each  taking 
his  Hand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up  his  Hake,  and 
tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  difiance  of  ten  feet  from  one  another.— Then 
taking  feathers,  died  in  crimfon,  and  faliened  on  a 
thread,  they  tied  them  to  the  cord  ; fo  that  with  the 
lead  breath  of  wind  they  would  whirl  round. — 


Which  done,  the  perfons  who  kept  the  Hands  with-  Huotiog, 
drew,  and  hid  thcmfelves  in  the  next  covert.  Then  • — y— 
the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with  hounds 
to  draw  after  the  herd,  roufed  the  game  with  their  cry ; 
which  flying  towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and, 

Hill  gazing  on  the  ihaking  and  Ihining  feathers,  wan- 
dered about  as  if  kept  in  with  a real  wall  or  pale.  The 
ranger  Hill  purfued,  and  calling  every  per  I on  by  name 
as  he  palled  by  their  Hand,  commanded  him  to  (hoot 
the  firifi,  third,  or  fixth,  as  he  plcafed  ; and  if  any  of 
them  miffed,  or  fingled  out  another  than  that  afligned 
him,  it  was  counted  a grievous  difgrace.  By  foch 
means,  as  they  palled  by  the  fcvcral  Hattons,  the 
whole  herd  was  killed  by  the  fcvcral  hands.  Pur. 
Hieroglyphic . lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 

Hunting  formed  the  greateft  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  probably  of  the 
Britons  alfo,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  war. 

Wt  arc  informed  by  fome  ancient  hiltoriaus,  that  this 
was  the  cafe  even  as  late  as  the  third  century  with  the 
unconqucred  Britous  who  lived  beyond  Adrian’s  wall; 
pay,  that  they  fubfifled  chiefly  by  the  prey  they  took 
in  this  way.  The  great  attachment  Ihowu  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations  to  hunting,  however,  proceeded  mod 
probably  from  its  being  a kind  of  apprcnticelhip  to 
war.  1 bus  tbeir  youth  acquired  that  courage,  llrcngth, 
fwiftticfs,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which 
made  them  fo  formidable  in  time  of  war  to  their  ene- 
mies. Ihua  alfo  they  freed  the  country  from  many 
miiehicvous  animals  which  abounded  in  the  forefls, 
furmlhing  themfclvcs  alio  with  materials  for  tliofe  feafts 
which  feem  to  have  conliituted  their  greateft  plcafurc. 

The  young  chieftains  had  thus  iikewife  an  opportunity 
of  paying  court  to  their  millicffcs,  by  dilplaying  their 
bravery  and  agility,  and  making  them  prefents  of  their 
game  ; nay,  lo  ftrong  and  univcrfaJ  was  the  paffiun  for 
hunting  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young  ladies 
of  the  higheft  quality  and  greateft  |beauty  fpent  much 
of  their  time  in  the  chacc.  They  employed  much  the 
Came  weapons  in  hunting  that  they  did  in  war,  viz. 
lung  fpears,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows ; hiving 
alfo  great  numbers  of  dogs  to  aflift  them  in  finding 
and  purfuing  their  game.  Thcfe  dogs,  wc  are  alfo 
told,  were  much  admired  among  other  nations,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  fwiftnclj,  Hrengih,  fierccncfs,  and  ex- 
quifitc  lenfe  of  fmelling.  They  were  of  feveral  diffe- 
rent kinds,  called  by  different  names,  and  formed  a 
confidrrable  article  of  commerce.  They  were  highly 
valued  by  all  the  Celtic  nations,  infomuch  that  lomc 
very  comical  penalties  were  infhacd  upon  thofc  who 
were  convicted  of  Healing  them  (a).  From  the  poems 
of  Offian  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  catching  birds  with  hawks 
trained  for  that  purpofc  ; but  they  feem  to  have  been 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  catching  fifti}  for 
there  is  not  a (ingle  allufion  lo  this  art  in  all  the  works 
of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  ignorance  of  this  art  ia 
both  confirmed  and  accounted  for  by  Dio  Niccus,  who 
allures  us,  that  the  ancient  Britons  never  tailed  fifil, 
though  they  had  innumerable  multitudes  in  their  feas, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  “ By  the  by  (fays  Dr  Henry),  we 
4 X 2 * may 


(a)  Si  quia  canem  veltraum-  aut  fegutium  vcl  petrunculum,  prsefuaiferii  involare,  jubemus  ut  coori&us,  co- 
ram omni  populo,  poftcriora  ipfius  ofculctur. 
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Hunting.  may  obfcrve  that  this  agreement  between  the  poems  feared  away  the  old  ones  by  the  explofion,  while  the  Hunting, 

^ of  Ofiian  and  the  Greek  hi  dorian,  in  a circumftanee  fo  young  ones,  unable  to  fly,  were  carried  off  by  the  - ■ y — ^ 

fingular,  is  at  once  a proof  of  the  genuine  antiquity  hunters.  Serpents  were  taken  even  by  the  bands, 

of  thefe  poems,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  feizing  them  intrepidly  by  the  neck  with  one  hand, 

. were  not  fo  ill  informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners  and  fewing  up  their  mouths  with  the  other.  This  me* 


of  the  ancient  Britons  as  fome  have  imagined.” 

The  Mexicans,  whatever  imbecility  may  be  impu- 
ted to  them  in  other  rcfpcdU,  were  very  dexterous  in 
hunting.  They  ufed  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  nets, 
{hare*,  and  a kind  of  tubes  named  carbottam , through 
which  they  fhot  by  blowing  out  little  balls  at  birds. 
Thofc  which  the  kings  and  great  men  made  ufe  of 
were  curioufly  carved  and  paiated,  and  likewife  adorn- 
ed with  gold  and  filter.  Befidea  the  cxcrcife  of  the 
chace  which  private  individuals  took  either  for  amufe- 
ment  or  to  provide  food  for  themfelves,  there  were  ge- 
neral hunting- matches,  fometimes  appointed  by  the 
king  ; at  others,  undertaken  with  a view  to  provide 
plenty  of  victims  for  facrificcs.  A large  wood,  gene- 
rally that  of  Zacatapec,  not  far  diftant  from  the  ca- 

Eital,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  fcenc  of  thefe  grand 
unting-niatcbca.  Here  they  chofe  the  place  beft 
adapted  for  fetting  a great  number  of  mares  and 
nets.  The  wood  was  inclofed  by  fome  thoufands 
of  hunters,  forming  a circle  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
miles,  according  to  the  number  of  Animals  they  intend- 
ed to  take.  Fire  was  tben  fet  to  the  graft  in  a great 
number  of  places,  and  a terrible  notfe  made  with 
drums  horns,  (limiting,  and  whittling.  The  hunters 
gradually  contracted  their  circle,  continuing  the  noife 
till  the  game  were  inclofed  in  a verytfroall  {pace.  They 
were  then  killed  or  taken  in  fnares,  or  with  the  hands  of 
the  hunters.  The  number  of  animals  taken  or  dettroyed 
on  thefe  occafiont  was  fo  great,  that  the  firfl  Spaoifh 
vicer  y of  Mexico  would  not  believe  it  without  ma- 
king the  experiment  himfclf.  The  place  chofen  for 
his  hunting  -match  was  a great  plain  in  the  country  of 
th*  Otomics,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Xilotepec  and 
S.  Giovani  del  Rio;  the  Indians  bring  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  their  ufual  cuftoms  in  the  times  of 
their  pa  anifm.  The  viceroy,  attended  by  a vail  re- 
tinue of  Spaniards,  repaired  to  rhe  place  appointed, 
where  accommodations  were  pit  pared  for  them  in  houfes 
of  wood  eroded  for  the  purpofe.  A circle  of  more 
than  15  miles  was  formed  by  11,000  Otomics,  who 
darted  fuch  a quantity  of  game  on  the  plain,  that  the 
viceroy  was  quite  afloniihed,  and  commanded  tbe  greater 
part  of  them  to  be  fet  at  libeny,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  Tbe  number  retained,  however,  was  (fill  in- 
credibly great,  were  it  not  atteiled  by  a witnefs  of  the 
highell  credit.  On  this  occafion  upwards  of  600  deer 
and  wild  goats,  103  capotes,  with  a furprifing  number 
of  hares,  rabbits  and  other  fmaller  animals.  The  plain 
fiill  retains  the  Spanish  name  Cazadiro,  which  figuifies 
tbe  M place  of  the  ch  ice.” 

Tbe  Mexicans,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  the 
ahace,  had  particular  contrivances  for  catching  certain 
animals.  Thus,  to  catch  young  affes,  they  made  a 
fmall  fire  in  the  woods,  putting  among  the  burning 
coals  a particular  kind  of  tlonc  named  eacalottl  “ raven 
or  black  ft  one,”  which  burfts  with  a loud  noife  when 


tbod  ib  ftiu  pradifed.  They  fhowed  the  greateft  dex- 
terity in  tracing  the  flcps  of  wild  beafts,  even  when 
an  European  could  not  have  difeerned  the  fotalleft 
print  of  their  feet.  The  Indian  method.  However, 
was  by  obferving  fometimes  the  herbs  or  leaves  broken 
down  by  their  feet ; fometimes  tbe  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  from  them  when  wounded.  It  is  fald  that  fome  of 
the  American  Indians  (how  dill  greater  dexterity  in 
difeovering  the  tra&s  of  their  enemies,  which  to  au 
European  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Hunting  was  a favourite  diverfion  of  the  great  and 
bloody  conqueror  Jcnghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  we  can  apply 
the  word  Jtvrr/ton  to  a monftcr  whofe  mind  was  fet 
upon  the  deftrudion  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  who  only 
endeavoured  to  make  the  murder  of  brutes  fubfervient 
to  that  of  men,  by  keeping  hit  foldicra  in  a kind  of 
warfare  with  tbe  bcafts  when  they  had  no  human  ene- 
mies to  contend  with.  His  expeditions  were  conduct- 
ed on  a plan  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  already 
mentioned ; and  were  no  doubt  attended  with  ftiu 
greater  fucccfs,  as  his  numerous  army  could  inclofe  a 
much  greater  fpace  than  all  the  Indians  whom  the 
Spanifli  viceroy  could  matter.  The  Eafl  Indian  princes 
ftill  (how  the  fame  inclination  to  the  chace ; and  Mr 
Blane,  who  attended  the  hunting  excursions  of  Afoph 
U1  Dowlah  vifir  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of 
Oudc  in  1785  and  1786,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  method  praCtifed  on  this  occafion. 

The  time  chofen  for  the  hunting  party  is  about  the 
beginning  of  December;  and  the  diverfion  is  continued 
till  the  heats,  which  commence  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  oblige  them  to  (lop.  During  this  time  a cir- 
cuit of  between  400  and  600  miles  is  generally  made; 
the  hunters  bending  their  courfc  towards  the  fkirtt 
of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country  is  wild 
and  uncultivated.  The  vifir  takes  along  with  him 
not  only  his  court  and  fcraglio,  but  a great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  his  capital  His  immediate  atten- 
dants may  amount  to  about  2000;  but  befides  thefe  he  i« . 
alio  followed  by  500  or  600  hotfe,  and  fcveral  battalions 
of  regular  lepoys  with  their  field  pieces.  Four  or  five 
hundred  elephants  arc  alfo  carried  along  with  him  ; of 
which  fome  are  ufed  for  riding,  others  for  fighting, 
and  fome  for  clearing  the  jungles  and  fort  ft  & of  the 
game.  About  as  many  fumpter  horfes  of  the  beaut i- 
fiil  Pcrfiao  aud  Arabian  breeds  are  carried  along  with 
him.  A great  many  wheel  carriages  drawn  by  bul- 
locks likewife  attend,  which  are  ufed  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  women  ; fometimes  alfo  lie  has  an 
Englifh  chaifc  or  two,  and  fometimea  a chariot  ; but 
all  thefe  as  well  as  the  horfes  are  merely  for  (how,  the 
vifir  himfclf  never  ufing  any  othrr  conveyance  than 
an  elephant,  or  fometimes  when  fatigued  or  indifpofed 
a palanquin.  The  animals  ufed  in  the  fjx>rt  are  prin- 
cipally gre-hounds,  of  which  there  may  be  about  300 ; 
he  has  alfo  about  aco  hawks,  and  a few  trained  leo- 


beated. ' The  fire  was  covered  with  earth,  and  a little  pirda  for  hooting  deer-  There  are  a great  number 
maize  laid  around  it.  The  afles  quickly  aflcmUed  with  of  markfmen,  whofe  profcQion  it  ti  to  (hoot  deer; 
their  young,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  maize  ; but  with  many  fowlers,  who  provide  game  ; as  none  of 
while  they  were  thus  employed,  the  done  burft,  and  the  natives  of  India  know  bow  to  (hoot  game  with 
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Huitirg.  fmafl  (hot,  or  to  bunt  with  flow  hounds.  A vaft  num- 
""  her  of  marc  blocks  arc  carried  along  with  the  company 
with  many  English  pieces  of  various  kinds,  40  or  50 
pair*  of  piftoU,  bows  and  arrow*,  betides  (words,  dag- 
gers, and  fibres  without  number.  Inhere  arc  alio  nets 
of  various  kinds,  lomr  for  quail,  and  others  very  large, 
for  fiihiog,  which  are  carried  along  with  him  upon  ele- 
phants, attended  by  filhermen,  fo  as  always  to  be  ready 
for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake  that  may  be  met 
uith.  Every  article  that  can  contribute  to  luxury  or 
plcafure  ia  like  wife  carried  along  with  the  army.  A 
great  many  carts  arc  loaded  with  the  Ganges  water,  and 
even  ice  is  transported  for  cooling  the  drink.  The 
fruits  of  the  fcafon  and  frefh  vegetables  are  daily  fent 
to  him  from  his  gardens  by  bearers  Rationed  at  the 
dillancc  of  every  ten  miles  ; by  which  means  each  ar- 
ticle is  convened  day  or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  mile* 
an  hour.  Bcbdcs  the  animals  already  mentioned,  there 
are  alfo  lighting  antclopit.  buffaloes,  and  rams  in  great 
au-nbers  ; alfo  fevcral  hundred  pigeons,  fume  lighting 
cocks,  with  a valt  variety  of  parrots,  night ingakt,  dec. 

To  complete  the  magnificence  or  extravagance  of 
this  expedition,  there  is  always  a large  bazar,  or  mo- 
ving town,  which  at'ends  the  camp  ; cori  lifting  of  (hop- 
keepers  and  artificers  of  ah  kinds,  money  ciungcre, 
dancing  women  1 to  that,  on  the  mod  tn  .dirate  calcu- 
lation, the  whole  numbci  of  pcoglc  in  his  camp  can- 
not be  c tnputod  at  fewer  than  ao,ooo  The  nibob 
hi  mu  If,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  camp,  arc  provi- 
ded with  double  feu  of  tents  and  equipage,  which  are 
always  fent  or-  tbc  day  before  to  the  place  to  which  he 
intends  to  go  ; sitd  this  is  generally  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  whatever  direction  moil  game  is  expc&cd ; fo  that 
by  the  time  he  has  finiihed  his  (port  in  the  morning, 
be  finds  his  whole  camp  ready  pitched  for  his  recep- 
tion. 

The  nabob,  with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed 
in  a regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  they 
kerp  converting  together  and  looking  out  for  game. 
A great  many  foxes,  hare-,  jackds,  and  fometimes 
deer,  are  picked  up  by  the  dogs  as  they  pafs  along  ; 
the  hawks  are  carried  immediately  before  the  thphanta, 
and  let  By  at  whatever  game  is  fprung  foi  them,  which 
is  generally  partridges,  bulUrds,  quails,  and  diff;  rent 
kinds  of  herons  t thefe  latt  affording  excellent  (port 
with  the  falcons  or  (harp-winged  hawks.  Wild 
boars  are  fometimes  Aarted,  and  cither  (hot  or  run 
down  by  the  dogs  and  horfemea.  Hunting  the  tyger, 
however,  is  looked  upon  at  the  principal  diverbon, 
and  the  difeovery  of  one  of  thefe  animals  is  accounted 
a matter  of  great  joy.  The  cover  in  which  the  tyger 
is  found  is  commonly  long  grafs,  or  reeds  of  fuch  an 
height  as  frequently  to  reach  above  the  elephants  ; and 
k is  difficult  to  find  him  in  fuch  a place,  as  be  com- 
monly endeavour*  either  to  (leal  off,  or  lies  fo  clofe  to 
(he  ground  that  be  cannot  be  roufed  till  the  elephants 
are  almoft  upon  him.  He  then  roars  and  Ikulks  away, 
hut  is  (hot  at  as  foon  as  he  can  be  (een  ; it  being  ge- 
nerally contrived  that  the  nabob  (hall  have  the  compli- 
ment of  firing  firff.  If  he  be  not  difabhd,  the  tyger. 
continues  to  ficutk  along,  followed  by  the  line  of  ele- 
phants ; the  nabob  and  others  (hooting  at  him  as  of- 
ten  as  be  can  be  feen  till  he  falls.  'Fhe  elephants  them- 
Uvea  are  very  much  airaid  of  this  terrible  animal,  and 
d&ovcr  their  apjprchcofiosui  by  (hriclung  and  roaring 


m foon  as  they  begin  to  fmel!  him  or  hear  him  growl  j Hunting* 
generally  attempting  to  turn  away  from  the  place  where 
he  is.  When  the  tyger  can  be  traced  to  a particular 
fpot,  the  elephants  are  difpofed  of  in  a circle  round 
him ; in  which  cafe  he  will  at  tail  make  a defperate 
attack,  fpringing  upon  the  elephant  that  is  neared,  an& 
attempting  to  tear  him  with  hi*  teeth  or  claws.  Some, 
but  very  few,  of  the  elephants,  can  be  brought  to  at- 
tack the  tyger ; and  this  they  do  by  curling  up  their 
truoks  under  their  mouths,  and  then  attempting  to 
tofs,  or  otherwise  deftroy  him  with  their  tulks,  or  to 
cru(h  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It  is  confvdeTed 
as  good  fport  to  kill  one  tyger  in  a day ; though  fomc- 
tiraes,  when  a female  is  met  with  her  young  ones,  two 
or  three  will  be  killed. 

The  other  objects  of  purfuit  in  thefe  excurfions  are 
wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  rhinoccrofcs.  Our  au- 
thor was  prefent  at  the  hunting  of  a wild  elephant  of 
vail  fixe  and  tlreogth.  An  attempt  was  fir  ft  made  to 
take  him  alive  by  forrounding  him  with  tame  ele- 
phants while  he  was  kept  at  bay  by  crackers  and  other 
file-works;  but  he  conftantly  eluded  every  effort  of 
this  kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  tame  ele- 
phants got  fo  near  him,  that  they  threw  ftroog  rope# 
over  hie  head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by  fatten- 
ing them  around  trees  | but  he  con^antly  foapped  the 
ropes  like  pack-threads,  and  putiued  his  way  to  the 
furell.  Some  of  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  furious  of  the. 
fighting  elephants  were  then  brought  up  to  engage 
him  ; but  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  fury  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  drfilt.  In  his  ttruggle  with  one 
of  them  he  broke  one  of  his  luflts.  and  the  broken 
piece,  which  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter,, 
of  (olid  ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  fevend  yards  above 
their  heads.  Orders  were  sow  given  to  kill  Him,  a*- 
it  appeared  impo Bible  to  take  him  alive ) but  even  this- 
was  not  accomplilhcd  without  the  greateft  difficulty. 

He  twice  turned  and  attacked  the  party  who  purfued 
him;  and  in  one  of  thefe  attacks-  ftruck  the  elephant 
obliquely  on  which  the  prince  rode,  threw  him  upon, 
hit  fide,  but  then  pallid  on  without  offering  fart  bet 
injury.  At  lad  he  fell  dead,  after  having  received  at- 
was  fuppoied  upwards  of  1000  balls  into  bis  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  paffion  among  moft  na- 
tions foe  hunting,  however,  it  has  by  many  been  deem-* 
ed  an  txrrcne  incondite  rtt  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. The  late  king  of  Proffia  expreffed  himfelf  on 
this  iubjecl  io  the  following  manner.  ♦*  The  cliac® 
is  one  of  the  moil  fculual  of  pleafurcs,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  ftrongly  exerted,  but  thofe 
of  the  mind  rtnuk  unemployed.  It  is  an  exercife 
which  makes  th^Ttmbs  Wrong,  active,  and  pliable ; 
but  leaves  the  head  without  improvement.  It  confidt- 
in  a violent  defire  in  the  purfuit,  and  the  indulgence 
of  a cruel  plcafurv  in  the  death,  of  the  game.  1 am 
convinced,  that  man  is  more  cruel  and  forage  than  any 
healt  ol  prey  : We  exercife  the  dominion  given  us  over 
thefe  our  follow-creaturrs  in  the  moil  tyrannical  man- 
ner. If  we  pretend  to  any  fupcriorily  over  the  beads,, 
it  ought  certainly  to  con  fid  in  rcafon;  but  we  commonly 
find  that  the  mod  paffion  ate  lovers  of  the  diacc  re* 
nounce  this  privilege,  and  convene  only  with  tbeif 
dogs,  her  fen  and  other  irrational  animals.  This  rcu-- 
ders  them  wild  and  unfeeling ; and  it  is  probable  that.' 
they  ciouot  be  very  merciful  to  the  human  fj>ecic%- 
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For  a man  who  can  in  cold  blood  torture  a poor  inno- 
cent animal,  cannot  feel  much  {ompaflion  for  the  dif- 
trefles  of  hie  own  fpecies.  And,  betides,  can  the  chacc 
be  a proper  employment  for  a thinking  mind  f” 

The  arguments  ufed  by  his  majelty  againft  hunting 
fern  indeed  to  be  much  confirmed  by  contidering  the 
various  nations  who  hare  mod  addicted  them  (elves  to 
it.  Thefe,  as  mud  be  feen  from  what  has  already  been 
fatd,  were  all  barbarous;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Nimrod,  the  firft  great  hunter  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  .was  likcwife  the  fir (l  who  opprcfTed  and  en- 
fiavrd  his  own  fpecies.  As  nations  advanced  in  civili- 
zation, it  always  became  necctTary  to  redrain  by  law 
the  inclination  of  the  people  for  hunting.  This  was 
done  by  the  wife  legislator  Solon,  led  the  Athenians 
fhonld  negleft  the  mechanic  arts  on  its  account.  The 
Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  themfclvcs 
in  this  divcrfion  without  controul  ; but  they  were  bar- 
bat  ians,  and  mod  cruelly  oppreded  thofc  whom  they 
bad  in  their  power,  as  is  evident  from  their  treatment 
of  the  Helots.  The  like  may  be  laid  of  the  Egyptians, 
PcrTians,  and  Scythians  ; all  of  whom  delighted  in  war, 
and  opprcfTed  their  own  fpecies.  The  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  were  fomewhat  more  civilized, 
were  left  add ifted  to  hunting.  Even  they,  however, 
were  exceedingly  barbarous,  and  found  it  ncceflary  to 
make  death  and  (laughter  familiar  to  their  citizens  from 
their  infancy.  Hence  their  diverfiona  of  the  amphi- 
theatre and  circus,  where  the  hunting  of  wild  beads  was 
fhowti  in  the  rr.od  magnificent  and  cruel  manner  ; not  to 
mention  their  dill  more  cruel  fports  of  gladiators,  See. 

In  two  cafes  only  docs  it  feem  poflible  to  reconcile 
the  pra&icc  of  hunting  with  humanity  ; viz.  either 
when  an  uncultivated  country  is  overrun  with  noxious 
animals  ; or  when  it  is  ncccffary  to  kill  wild  animals 
for  food.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  noxious  animals  are 
killed  becaufe  they  themfclvcs  would  do  fo  if  they  were 
allowed  to  live  ; but  if  we  kill  even  a lion  or  a tyger 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  him,  we  arc  undoubt- 
edly chargeable  with  cruelty.  In  like  manner,  our  mo- 
dern fox-hunters  exprcfsly  kill  foxes,  not  in  order  to 
dedroy  the  breed  of  thefe  noxious  animals,  but  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  exert  all  their  power  and  cun- 
ning to  fave  their  lives,  and  then  beholding  them  tom 
in  pieces  after  being  half  dead  with  fatigue.  Tbisie* 
firsement  iu  cruelty,  it  feems,  is  their  favourite  diver- 
lion  ; and  it  is  accounted  a crime  for  any  perfon  to 
dedroy  thefe  animals  in  fclf-dcfence,  as  appears  from 
the  following  paflsgc  in  Mr  Deckford’s  treatife  on 
hunting.  “ Befidcs  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which 
method  many  young  ones  are  taMi|Pnci  °ld  ones  de- 
ll toyed,  traps,  &c.  are  too  often  fin!  to  them.  Far- 
mers for  their  lambs  (which,  by  the<bye,  few  foxea 
ever  kill),  gentlemen  for  their  game,  and  old  women 
for  their  poultry,  are  their  inveterate  enemies.  In  the 
country  where  I live,  mod  of  the  gentlemen  are  fportf- 
men  ; and  even  thofc  who  are  not,  (how  every  kind 
of  attention  to  thofc  who  are.  I am  forry  it  is  other- 
wife  with  you  ; and  that  your  old  gouty  neighbour 
ihould  dedroy  your  foxes,  I mud  own  concerns  me.  I 
know  fomc  gentlemen,  who,  when  a neighbour  had  dc- 
droyed  all  their  foxes,  and  thereby  prevented  them  from 
jHtrfuing  a favourite  amufement,  loaded  a cart  with  fpa- 
nicli,  and  went  all  together  ar.d  deftroyed  his  phea- 
foots.  I think  they  might  have  called  this  very  pro- 


perly kx  tafionir : and  it  had  the  defired  effect ; for  at  Hunting, 
the  gentleman  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fight  them  •*— ' v~— 4 
all,  he  took  the  wifer  method,  he  made  peace  with 
them.  He  gave  an  order  that  no  more  foxes  Ihould 
be  dedroyed,  and  they  never  afterwards  killed  any  of 
his  pheafants.” 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Mancheder  Tranfadions 
we  have  a didertation  upon  the  direrfions  of  hunting, 

(hooting.  See.  as  compatible  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. One  argument  ufed  by  the  author  is,  that 
death  is  no  pofitive  evil  to  brutes.  <#  It  would  per- 
haps (fays  he)  be  too  hady  an  adertion  to  affirm,  that 
death  to  brutes  is  no  evil.  We  arc  not  competent  to 
determine  whether  their  exidence,  like  our  own,  may 
not  extend  to  fome  future  mode  of  being,  or  whether 
the  prefent  limited  fphere  is  all  in  which  they  are  in- 
tereded.  On  fo  fpeculative  a quedion  little  can  be 
advanced  with  precifion  ; nor  is  it  neetdary  for  the  in- 
veftigaiion  of  the  fubjed  before  us.  If  wc  may  be  al- 
lowed to  reafon  from  what  wc  know,  it  may  be  fafely 
conjectured,  that  death  to  brutes  is  no  pofitive  evil : we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  they  are  endowed  with  fore- 
fight; and  therefore,  even  admitting  that  with  them' 
the  plcafures  of  life  exceed  its  pains  and  cares,  in  ter- 
minating their  exidence,  they  only  differ  a privation 
of  pleafure.” 

On  thjs  extraordinary  piece  of  reafuning  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  would  hold  much  more  againd  the  hu- 
man fpecies  than  againd  the  brutes.  There  arc  few 
among  A us  willing  to  allow  that  the  plcafures  we  en- 
joy are  equivalent  to  our  pains  and  cares : death  there- 
fore mud  be  to  us  a relief  from  pain  and  mifery,  while 
to  the  brutes  it  is  a privation  of  pleafure.  Hence,  if 
it  be  no  pofitive  evil  for  4 brute  to  fuffer  death,  to  a 
man  it  mud  be  a pofitive  good  : add  to  which,  that  a 
man  lives  in  hope  of  an  cndUft  and  glorious  life,  while 
a brute  has  no  fuch  hope;  fo  that,  if  to  kill  a biute, 
on  our  author's  principle j lie  no  cruelty,  to  kill  a man 
mud  be  an  ad  of  tendernefs  and  mercy  ! 

Another  argument,  no  lefs  inconclufive,  is  our  au- 
thor's fuppofing  that  death  from  difeafe  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a brute  than  a violent  death.  Were 
brutes  naturally  in  as  helplcfs  a date  as  man,  no  doubt 
their  want  of  fupport  from  focicty  in  cafes  whctc 
they  are  attacked  by  ficknefs,  would  be  very  deplo- 
rable ; but  it  mud  be  confidered  that  the  parallel 
betwixt  the  two  fpecies  is  in  this  refped  by  no  meant 
fair.  A brute  has  every  where  its  food  at  handB 
and  is  naturally  capable  of  refiding  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  ; but  man  has  not  only  a natural  inabi- 
lity to  procure  food  for  himfclf  in  the  way  that  the 
brutes  do,  but  is,  bcfidcs,  very  tender  and  incapable 
of  refiding  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  Hence,  a man 
unaffided  by  focicty  mud  Tcry  foon  peri(h  ; and,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  much  more  merciful  for  people  to 
kill  one  another  at  once,  than  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  focicty,  as  is  too  frequently  done  in  various 
ways  necdlcfs  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent.  A brute, 
however,  has  nothing  to  fear.  As  long  as  its  domach 
can  receive  food,  nature  offers  an  abundant  fupply.  One 
that  feeds  upon  grafs  has  it  always  within  reach;  and 
a carnivorous  one  will  content  itfelf  with  worms  or  in- 
feds,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  crawl  it  can  dill 
make  a fhift  to  provide  ; but  fo  totally  helplcfs  is  man 
when  left  to  himfclf  in  a date  of  weaknefe,  that  many 
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THuming.  barbarous  nations  have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  their 
*"■  1 1 old  and  infirm  people  to  be  an  a&  of  mercy. 

Equally  unhappy  is  our  author  in  hia  other  argu- 
ments, that  the  quick -tranfition  fiom  a Rate  of  per- 
fect health  to  death  mitigates  the  feverity.  The  tran- 
fition  is  not  quick.  The  fportfmen  cllimate  their  di- 
vCrfion  by  the  length  of  the  chacc;  and  during  all  that 
time  the  creature  mull  be  under  the  ftron^eft  agonies 
of  terror  t and  what  perfon  of  humanity  is  there  who 
muft  not  feel  for  an  animal  in  this  (iiuaiton  ? All  this 
is  aflented  to  by  our  author,  who  fays,  44  Hard  is  the 
heart  who  docs  not  commifcratc  the  fufferer.'*  Is  not 
this  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part,  that  before  a 
perfon  can  become  a thorough  fportfman,  he  mu  ft 
harden  his  heart,  and  fiifte  thole  amiable  fenfat  o*ia  of 
companion,  which  on  all  occasions  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged towards  every  creature  unlefs  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  But  in  the  prelcnt  cafe  no  ncceflaty  is  or  can 
be  pretended.  If  a gentleman  choofes  to  regale  him 
felf  with  venifon  of  any  kind,  he  may  breed  the  animals 
for  the  purpofe.  We  call  Domitian  cruel,  becaufe  he 
took  pleafutc  in  catching  Hies,  and  Rabbi ng  them  with 
a bodkin.  A butcher  is  excluded  from  filling  on  a 
jury  on  account  of  his  being  accuftomcd  to  lights  which 
are  deemed  inhuman ; but  whether  it  is  more  inhuinau 
to  knock  down  an  ox  at  once  with  an  ax,  or  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  with  dogs  (for  they  would  accomplifh 
the  purpofe  if  properly  trained),  mull  be  left  to  the 
fportfmen  to  determine. 

LaiUy,  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hunting,  that 
it  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  exhilaration 
of  the  fpirits,  fectns  equally  fallacious  with  the  reft.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  hunters  are  more  healthy  or  long 
lived  than  other  people.  That  exercilc  will  contribute 
to  the  prefervation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  mind,  is  undoubted;  but  many  other  kinds 
of  cxcrcifc  will  do  this  as  well  as  hunting.  A man 
may  ride  from  morning  to  night,  and  amufc  bimfclf 
with  viewing  and  making  remarks  on  the  country 
through  which  he  pafles  ; and  furcly  there  is  no  per* 
foo  will  fay  that  this  exercife  will  tend  to  impair  his 
health  or  fink  his  (pints.  A man  may  amufc  and 
exercife  himfclf  not  only  with  plcafure,  but  profit  aifo, 
in  many  different  ways,  and  yet  not  accuflom  himfclf 
to  behold  the  death  of  animals  with  indifference.  It 
is  this  that  conftitutes  the  cruelty  of  hunting  ; becaufe 
we  thus  wilfully  exiinguifh  in  part  that  principle  natu- 
rally implanted  in  our  nature,  which  if  totally  eradi- 
cated would  fet  us  not  only  on  a level  with  the  moft 
ferocious  wild  beads,  but  perhaps  confidcrably  below 
them  ; and  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  that  what- 
ever plcafure  terminates  in  death  is  cruel,  let  us  ufe 
as  many  palliatives  as  we  pleafe  to  hide  that  cruelty 
from  the  eyes  of  others,  or  even  from  our  own. 

The  gentlemen  and  mailers  of  the  fport  have  invent- 
ed a fet  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  bussting, 
language.  The  principal  are  thofe  which  follow  : 

t For  beafts  as  they  arc  in  company.— They  (ay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A bey  of  roes. 
A founder  of  fwine.  A rout  of  wolves.  A ruhefs  of 
martens.  A brace  or  leajb  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
.A  couple,  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

3.  For  their  lodging. — A hart  is  laid  to  harbour. 


A buck  lodges.  A roe  beds.  A hare  featt  or  forms.  Hunting. 
A coney  fits.  A fox  kennels.  A marten  trees.  An  » 1 - 

otter  watches.  A badger  earths.  A boar  couches.— 

Hence,  to  txprrls  their  diflodging,  they  fay,  Unhar- 
bour the  hart.  Roufe  the  buck  Start  the  hare.  Holt 
the  coney.  Unkennel  the  fox.  Untree  the  marten.  Vent 
the  otter.  Dig  the  badger.  Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noife  at  rutting  time. — A hart  be/leth, 

A buck  growns  or  troats.  A roe  bellows.  A hare 
heats  or  taps.  An  otter  whines.  A boar  fr earns.  A fox 
barks.  A badger  fhricks.  A wolf  howls.  A goat  rattles . 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A hart  or  buck  goes  to 
rut.  A me  goes  to  tourn.  A boar  goes  to  brers. 

A hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A fox  goes  to  chclit - 
ting.  A wolf  goes  to  match  or  make.  An  otter  hunt . “ 
eth  for  his  kind. 

y.  For  the  footing  and  treading. — Of  a hart,  wc 
fay  the  flat.  Of  a buck,  and  all  fallow  deer,  the  view. 

Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarcc  viliblc,  the 
fo'ding  Of  a fox,  the  print  / and  of  other  the  like  ver- 
min, the  footing.  Of  an  otter,  the  marks.  Of  a hoar; 
the  track.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  faid  to 
fore  i when  (lie  winds  about  to  deceive  the  bounds,  (he 
doubles  ; when  fhc  beats  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  conics  to  be  perceived,  (he  pricletb  : in  fnow, 
it  is  called  the  trace  of  the  hare. 

6.  The  tail  of  a hart,  buck,  or  other  doer,  is  call- 
ed the  JmgU.  That  of  a boar,  the  wreath . Of  a 
fox,  the  brujh  or  drag ; and  the  tip  at  the  end.  the 
chape.  Uf  a wolf,  \Xuc  Jlem.  Of  a hare  and  coney, 
the  /cut. 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a hart  and  all  deer,  . 
is  called  fewmets  or  fewmifbing.  Of  a hare,  crotikh 

or  crouftng.  Of  a boar,  iejes.  Of  a fox,  the  billiting  ; 
and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  fun  nit.  Of  an  ot- 
ter, the  fpraints. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe 
of  a (lag,  if  perfcA,  arc  the  bur , the  pearls , the  little 
knobs  on  ic,  the  beam,  the  gutters,  the  antler , the  fun. 
antler,  royal,  fur  royal,  and  all  at  top  the  crochet.  Of 
the  buck,  the  bur  beam,  brow- antler,  black  antler , ad- 
vancer, palm,  and  fpel/crs.  If  the  crochet  grow  in  the 
form  of  a man’s  hand,  it  is  called  a palmed  bead.  Heads 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches  pla- 
ced aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are  called  crowned  heads. 

Heads  having  double  croches,  are  called  forked  heads , 
becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam 
like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a later  of  cubs,  a nej  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel’s  dray. 

to.  The  terms  ufed  in  refped  of  the  dogs,  &c.  am 
as  follow. — Of  gre-hounds,  two  make  a brace ; of 
hounds,  a couple.  Of  gre-hounds,  three  make  a leajb  £ 
of  hounds,  a couple  and  half. — They  fjy,  ht  flip  a 
gre-hound  ; and,  eaj  off  a hound.  The  ftring  wherein 
a gre-hound  is  led,  is  called  a leajb;  and  that  of  a 
hound,  a lyome.  The  gre-hound  has  his  collar,  and 
the  hound  his  couples.  We  fay  a kennel  of  hounds,  and 
a pack  of  beagles. 

Hunting,  as  praftifed  among  us,  is  chiefly  per- 
formed with  dogs;  of  which  we  have  various  kinds, 
accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  game,  as  bounds,, 
gre-hounds , blood- bounds,  terriers , See.  See  Can  is. 

Hound,  &c. 
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iKujitwg.  In  the  kernel*  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
1 - * under  the  heads  of  cnleren,  driven , jfyerj,  tyen , See. 

On  Come  occafions,  nets,  (peart,  and  inilruraents  for 
d‘gPn8  the  ground,  are  alfo  required  : nor  it  the  hunt- 
ing horn  to  be  omitted. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us  are,  the  kart,  buck,  roe , 
hare,  fox , badger,  and  otter . — We  fhali  here  give 
fomething  of  what  relates  to  each  thereof : firft  premi- 
fing  an  explanation  of  Come  general  terms  and  phrafes, 
more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fpoct  it- 
fdf  t what  belongs  to  the  fevcral  forts  of  game  in  par- 
ticular being  referved  for  the  rcfpe&ivc  articles. 

When  the  hounds,  then,  being  caft  off,  and  finding 
the  feent  of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry  ; they 
are  faid  to  challenge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere 
the  feent  be  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too 
bufy  where  the  feent  is  good,  to  bawl.  When  they 
run  it  end  wife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily, 
and  making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  full  try. 
When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  call- 
ed running  mute. 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a gre- hound  in 
the  courfe,  they  are  laid  to  lapfe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faid  to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  feent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amifi. 

When  they  take  frelh  feent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a new  one,  it  is  called  bunting  change. 

VVhen  they  bunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
■re  faid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  tra- 
veiling  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  bunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  run  at  a whole  herd  of  deer,  infiead 
of  a (ingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  fet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expcelcd  to 
come  by,  and  call  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  pafs- 
ed,  are  called  a relay.  If  they  be  call  off  ere  the  other 
dog*  be  come  up,  it  is  called  vaunt/uy. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
a proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a blemifb. 

A leffon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a call , or  a reebeat.  That  blown  at  the  death 
of  a deer,  is  called  the  mart.  The  part  belonging  to 
the  dogs  of  any  chafe  they  luve  killed,  is  the  reward. 
They  fay,  take  off  a deer’s  1km  i flrtjp  or  cafe  a hare, 
fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin  ; which  is  done  by  begin- 
ning at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  (kin  over  the  cars 
down  to  the  tail. 

Hunting  is  pra&ifcd  in  a different  manner,  and 
with  different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bealls  which  arc  hunted,  a description  of  whom 
may  be  found  under  their  rcfpc&ivc  articles,  infra. 

With  regard  to  the  feafons,  that  for  hart  and  buck* 
hunting  begins  a fortnight  after  midfummer,  and  iaiU 
till  Holy-rood  day  ; that  fur  the  hiud  and  doc,  begins 
on  Holy  rood  day,  and  lafis  till  Candlemas  \ that  fur 
fox  t unting  begins  at  Chriftmas,  and  holds  till  Lady 
day  ; that  for  roe  hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
cods  at  Chrilimas  ; harc-huncing  commences  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  lalls  till  the  end  of  February  ; and  where 
the  wolf  and  bore  are  hunted,  the  fcafon  for  each  be- 
gins at  Chrilimas,  the  firfi  ending  at  Lady -day,  and 
the  latter  at  the  Purification. 

When  the  fportfiiico  have  provided  themfclvcs  with 
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nets,  fpeari,  and  a hunting  horn  to  call  the  dogs  to- ‘ Hnntlng. 
gether,  and  likewife  with  infiruments  for  digging  the 
ground,  the  following  directions  will  be  of  ufc  to  them 
in  the  purfuit  of  each  fort  of  game. 

Badger- Hunting . In  doing  thi«,  you  mud  feck 
the  eartha  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a dear 
moonlhine  night  go  and  flop  all  the  bun-ows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  facks,  fattened 
with  drawing  firings,  which  may  (hut  him  in  as  foots 
as  he  llraineth  the  bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to 
fet  a hoop  in  the  mouth  of  the  fack,  and  fo  put  it  into 
the  hole  ; and  as  foon  as  the  badger  if  in  the  fack  and 
flraincth  it,  the  fack  fiippcth  off  the  hoop  and  follows 
him  to  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tumbling  therein  till  he 
is  taken.  Thcfc  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  caft  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts,  round  about,  -for  the  compafs  of  a 
mile  or  two  { and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  a- 
larraed  by  the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfclvcs  to 
their  burrows  } and,  obferve  that  he  who  if  placed  to 
watch  the  facks,  mutt  Hand  clofe  and  upon  a clear 
wind  ; otherwife  the  badger  will  difeover  him,  and  will 
immediately  fly  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow.  But 
if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can  take  his 
fan&uary,  he  will  then  Hand  at  a bay  like  a boar,  and 
make  good  fport,  grievoufly  biting  and  clawing  the 
dogs,  for  the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  on  theii 
backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails  ) and  by  blowing  up 
their  fkins  defend  themfclvcs  againft  all  bites  of  the 
dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their  nofes.  And 
for  the  better  prefenration  of  your  dogs,  it  is  good 
to  put  broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of  grey 
(kins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begio  (• 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  (lop  the  hole  betwixt 
him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  ftiU  continue  baying, 
be  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barrica- 
ding the  way  before  them,  as  they  retreat,  until  they 
can  go  no  further.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger 
out  of  his  burrow,  you  mull  be  provided  with  the 
fame  tools  as  for  digging  out  a fox  } and  be  Tides,  you 
fhould  have  a pail  of  water  to  refrefh  the  terriers,  when 
they  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath  and  cool 
thrmfelves.  It  will  alfo  be  nrceffary  to  put  collar*  of 
bells  about  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making 
a noife  may  caufc  the  badger  to  bolt  out.  The  tools 
ufed  for  digging  out  of  the  badger,  being  troublcfome 
to  be  carried  on  mens  backs,  may  be  brought  in  a cart. 

In  digging,  you  mult  confider  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  yon  may  judge  where  the  chief  an- 
gles are  $ for  clfe,  in ttcad  of  advancing  the  work,  yon 
u ill  hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  befiege  them  in 
their  holds,  or  caUles ; and  may  break  theii  platforms, 
parapets,  cafemets  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
countermines  until  you  have  overcome  them. 

Having  taken  a live  and  lufly  badger,  if  you  would 
make  fport,  carry  him  home  in  a fack  and  turn  him 
out  in  your  court- yard,  or  fome  other  indofed  place, 
and  there  let  him  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by 
your  ho u ids. 

There  are  the  following  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue  by  killing  this  animal.  Their  fU(h,  blood,  and 
greafe,  though  they  aic  nut  good  food,  yet  are  very 
ul'efui  for  phylkians  and  apolhccatics  for  oils,  oint- 
ments. 
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merit?,  Calves,  and  powders  for  fhortoefs  of  breath,  the 
cough  of  the  lungs,  for  the  ftonc,  fprained  finews, 
colt-aches,  See.  and  the  (kin  being  well  drcfTed,  is  very- 
warm  and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with 
paralytic  diftempers. 

Boar* Hvs ris'o.  See  Boar. 

Butl-Hvb'fiNQ.  Here  the  fame  hounds  and  me- 
thods are  ufed  as  in  running  the  dag ; and,  indeed, 
he  that  can  hunt  a hart  or  dag  well,  will  not  hunt  a 
buck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chace,  the  game- keeper 
commonly  felcds  a fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
(hoots  in  order  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down 
by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck.  The  com- 
pany generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning.  Sometimes  they  have  a deer  ready  lodged  ; 
if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  touted  : or 
fometimes  in  a paik  a deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  for- 
ced from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to 
run  the  chace.  If  you  come  to  be  at  a fault,  the  old 
(launch  hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  re- 
cover him  again  : if  he  be  funk,  and  the  hounds  thru  11 
him  up,  it  is  called  an  imfrime,  and  the  company  all 
found  a recheat ; when  he  is  run  down,  every  one 
ttrives  to  get  in  to  prevent  his  being  tom  by  the  hounds, 
fallow  deer  fcldom  or  never  (landing  at  bay. 

He  that  firll  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice 
that  he  is  down,  and  blows  a death.  When  the  com- 
pany are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward 
the  hounds  ; and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongtl  them  tales  faj%  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is.  When  this  is  done,  every  one 
has  a chop  at  his  neck ; and  the  head  being  cut  off, 
is  (hewed  to  the  hounds,  to  encourage  them  to  run  only 
at  male  deer,  which  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and  to 
teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  : then  the  compa- 
ny all  Handing  in  a ring,  one  blows  a fingle  death  ; 
which  being  done,  all  blow  a double  recheat,  and  fo 
conclude  the  chace  with  a general  halloo  of  hoo-up, 
and  depart  the  held  to  their  feveral  homes,  or  to  the 
place  of  meeting ; and  the  huntfman,  or  Tome  other, 
hath  the  deer  call  crofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe,  and 
fo  carries  him  home. 

Fox- Hunting  makes  a very  plcafant  exercifc,  and  is 
either  above  or  below  ground. 

1.  Above-ground.  To  hunt  a fox  with  hounds, 
you  mufl  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bufhes  near 
villages.  When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
Hop  up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  defign  to  hunt, 
and  that  about  midnight } at  which  time  he  is  gone 
out  to  prey  : this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white 
(licks  acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  will  imagine  to 
be  fonie  gin  or  trap  laid  for  him  ; or  clfc  they  may  be 
flopped  up  with  bUck  thorns  and  earth  mixed  together. 

Mr  Beckford  is  of  opinion  that  for  fox-hunting  the 
pack  (hould  conlifl  of  25  couple.  The  hour  moll  fa- 
vourable for  the  diverfion  is  an  early  one;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  hounds  ihould  be  at  the  cover  at  funrifing. 
The  huntfman  (hould  then  throw  in  his  bounds  as 
quietly  as  he  can,  and  let  the  two  whippersin  keep 
wide  of  him  on  cither  hand;  fo  that  a tingle  hound 
may  not  tfcape  them  ; let  them  be  attentive  to  his 
halloo,  and  let  the  fportfmcn  be  ready  to  encourage 
or  rate  as  that  dire&s.  The  fox  ought  on  no  accouut 
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to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as  in  that  cafe  he  would  moft  Hunting*, 
certainly  turn  back  again,  and  fpoil  all  the  fport. — » 

Two  things  our  author  particularly  recommends,  viz. 
the  making  all  the  hounds  (teady,  and  making  them 
all  draw.  “ Many  huntfmen  (fays  he)  are  fond  of 
having  them  at  their  herfe’s  heels  ; but  they  never  can 
get  fo  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they  fpread 
the  cover  ; befides,  I have  often  known,  when  there 
have  been  only  a few  finders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no 
more  that  day.  Much  depends  upon  the  firft  finding 
of  your  fox ; for  I look  upon  a fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  I think  people  are  generally  in  too  great 
a hurry  on  this  occalion.  There  arc  but  few  inftancca 
where  fportfmen  are  not  too  noify,  and  too  fond  of 
encouraging  their  hounds,  which  fcldom  do  their  bu- 
finefs  fo  well  as  when  little  is  faid  to  them.  The  huntf- 
min  ought  certainly  to  begin  with  his  foremofl  hounds  ; 
and  ( (hould  wi(h  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  he 
conveniently  can  ; nor  can  any  harm  arife  from  it,  un- 
lefs  he  (hould  not  have  common  fenfe.  No  hounds  can 
then  (lip  down  the  wind  and  get  out  of  his  hearing  ; 
he  will  alfo  fee  how  far  they  carry  the  feent,  a necef- 
fary  requifite  ; for  without  it  he  never  can  make  a call 
with  any  certainty. — You  will  find  it  not  lefs  necdTary 
for  your  huntfman  to  be  active  in  prrifing  his  hounds 
forward  when  the  feent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in 
not  hurrying  them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad.  It  is  his 
bufinefs  to  be  ready  at  ail  times  to  lend  them  that  afli- 
flance  which  they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which  when 
they  are  firft  at  a fault  is  then  moft  critical.  A fox- 
hound at  that  time  will  exert  himfclf  moft  ; he  after- 
wards cools  and  becomes  more  indifferent  about  his 
game.  Thofe  huntfmen  who  do  not  get  forward  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  this  eagernefs  and  impetuofity, 
and  direct  it  properly,  fcldom  know  enough  of  hunt- 
ing to  be  of  much  ufe  to  them  afterwards.  Though 
a huntlman  cannot  be  too  fond  of  hunting,  a whipper- 
in  cafily  may.  His  bufinefs  will  fcldom  allow  him  to 
be  forward  cnoagh  with  the  hounds  to  fee  much  of  the 
fport.  His  only  thought  therefore  (hould  be  to  keep 
the  hounds  together,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  he 
can  to  the  killing  of  the  fox  : keeping  the  hounds  to- 
gether is  the  fureft  means  to  make  them  ftrady.  When 
left  to  themfclves  they  fcldom  refufe  any  blood  they 
can  get ; they  become  conceited  ; learn  to  tic  upon 
the  (cent  ; and  befides  this  they  frequently  get  a trick 
of  hunting  by  themfclves,  and  arc  fcldom  good  for 
much  afterwards. 

M Every  country  is  foon  known  ; and  nine  foxes  out 
of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  follow 
the  fame  track.  It  is  eafy  therefore  for  the  whipper- 
in  to  cut  (hurt,  and  catch  the  hounds  again.  With  a 
high  feent  you  cannot  pufh  on  hounds  too  much. 

Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  : they  alfo  enliven  the  fport ; and,  if  difcrtetly 
ufed,  arc  always  of  fervicc  ; but  in  cover  they  Humid 
be  given  with  the  greateft  caution.  Halloos  fcldom 
do  any  hurt  when  you  arc  running  up  (lie  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tail-hounds  can  hear  you  : when  you 
are  running  down  the  wind,  you  Ihould  halloo  no  more 
than  may  be  ncccffary  to  bring  the  tail-hounds  for- 
ward ; for  a hound  that  knows  his  bufinefs  fcldom 
waots  encouragement  when  he  is  upon  a feent.— Moll 
4 V fox- 
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‘Huatinj.  f0x  hunters  wilh  to  fee  their  houndl  run  in  a good flyle.  and  proceed  ai  obfenratlon  or  genius  may  direfl.  When 
I confefs  I myfclf  am  one  of  thofc  ; I bate  to  fee  a fuch  a caft  is  made,  l like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good 
firing  of  them  j nor  can  I bear  to  fee  them  creep  where  fenfe  and  meaning  in  it ; whether  down  the  wind,  or 
they  can  leap.  A pack  of  harrieri,  if  they  have  time,  towards  fume  likely  cover  or  llrong,  earth.  However,  as 
may  kill  a fox,  but  1 defy  them  to  kill  him  in  the  Ay Ic  it  is  at  bed  uncertain,  I always  wiih  to  fee  a regular 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  kilted;  they  mull  hunt  him  call  before  I fee  a knowing  one  ; which,  as  a lad  re* 
down.  If  you.  intend  to  tire  him  out,  you  mull  expect  fource,  fhouUl  not  be  called  forth  till  it  be  wanted: 
to  be  tired  alfo  yourfeif  ; I never  with  a cluce  to  be  The  letting  bounds  alone  is  but  a negative  goodnefs  in 
left  than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  two  : it  is  fuificicntly  a huntfroan  ; whereas  it  is  true  this  lail  (how*  real  gc- 
long  if  propetly  followed:  it  will  feldom  be  longer  un-  nius  ; and  to  be  perfect,  it  inud  be  born  with  him. 
ltfs  there  be  a fault  fomtwhere  ; cither  in  the  day,  the  There  it  a fault,  however,  which  a knowing  huntfman 
huntfman,  or  the  hounds.  is  too  apt  to  commit : he  will  iind  a freth  fox,  and  then 

Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a frefti  one  ia  claim  the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one. 
as  bad  an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a pack  of  fox*  It  it  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a cover 
hounds,  and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  observation  to  retrieve  a loft  feent ; and  uolels  they  hit  him  in,  is 
that  man  is  capable  of  to  guard  againlt  it.  Could  a not  to  be  depended  on. 

fox-hound  dillinguilh  a hunted  fox  as  the  deer-houud  ««  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  arc  too  apt 
dors  the  deer  that  is  blown,  fox  hunting  would  then  themfelvts  to  prolong  11.  They  (hould  always  ftop 
be  pcrfcil.  A huntfman  ihould  always  liilcn  to  his  their  horfes  foinc  diftancc  behind  the  hounds;  and  if  it 
houn  la  while  they  are  running  in  cover  ; he  ihould  be  be  polliblc  to  remain  filent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
particularly  attentive  to  the  htadmoft  hounds,  and  he  They  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  bounds 
(hould  be  conftantly  on  his  guard  agaiult  a ikirtcr  ; for  or  over  the  fernt  ; nor  (hould  they  ever  meet  a hound 
if-  there  be  two  feenti,  he  mull  be  wrong.  Generally  in  the  face  uiilck  with  a dciign  to  flop  him.  Should 
fpcaking,  the  lie  ft  feent  is  lead  likely  to  be  that  of  the  you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfc’a 
hunted  fox  : at.d  as  a fox  feldom  fuffera  hounds  to  run  head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track, 
up  to  him  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it ; fo,  nine  and  let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  par<, 
times  out  of  ten,  when  foxes  arc  hallooed  early  ia  the  ticularly  in  heathy  countries,  foxts  will  run  the  roads, 
day,  they  arc  all  frcih  foxes.  The  hounds  moll  likely  If  gentlemen  at  luch  times  will  ride  dofe  upon  the 
to  be  right  are  the  hard  running  line-hunting  ones  ; or  hounds,  they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  feent. 
£ucb  as  the  huntfman  knows  had  tire  lead  before  there  — High  mettled  fox-hounds  arc  feldom  inclined  t«*  (lop 
arofc  any  doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox,  whillt  horfes  are  elute  at  their  heels.  No  one  (hould 
if  he  break  over  au  open  country,  it  is  no  fign  that  ever  ride  in  a direction  which  if  perilled  in  would 
he  is  hard  run  ; for  they  Uldom  at  any  time  will  do  carry  him  amongft  the  hounds,  ualcfs  he  be  at  a great 
that  unlefs  they  are  a great  way  before  the  bounds,  diftancc  behind  them. 

Alfo  if  he  run  up  the  wind  they  fcldotn  or  ocvtr  do  “ The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a 
that  when  they  have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak ; critical  one  for  the  fport-people,  who  (hould  then  be  very 
and  when  they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  direct  him.  attentive.  Thofc  who  look  forward  may  perhaps  fee 
All  this  requires  a good  car  and  nice  obkrvation ; and  the  fox  ; or  the  runuing  of  (heep,  or  the  purfuit  of 
indeed  in  that  confifts  the  chief  excellence  of  a huntl-  crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidiugs  of  him.  Thofe 
man.  who  liften  may  fometimes  take  a bint  which  way  he 

**  When  the  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts,  the  is  gone  from  the  chattering  of  a magpie  ; or  perhaps 
whipper-in,  in  (lopping,  mult  attend  to  the  huntfman  be  at  a certainty  from  a dillaat  halloo  : nothing  that 
and  wait  for  his  lialioo,  be  foie  he  attempts  to  (lop  can  give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a lime  ought  to  be 
either : for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  rcfpctl  neglcdlcd.  Gentlemen  zri  too  apt  to  ride  all  togc* 
1 have  known  the  hounds  (lopped  at  both  places  and  thcr : were  they  to  fpread  more,  they  might  fomelious 
both  foxes  loll.  If  they  have  many  (cents,  and  it  ia  be  of  fcrvicc  ; particularly  thofe  who,  from  a know* 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  Hop  ledge  of  the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind : it  would 
tliofc  that  are  far  theft  down  the  wind  ; as  they  can  hear  then  be  difficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  toefcapc  their 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  fooneft : io  fuch  a cuic  observation. — You  (hould,  however,  be  cautious  bow 
there  will  be  little  ufc  in  ftopping  thofc  that  are  up  the  you  go  to  a halloo.  The  halloo  itfelf  mull  in  a great 
wind.  When  houuda  are  at  a check,  let  every  one  be  mcaturc  direct  you  ; and  though  it  afford  no  ctrtaia 
filent  and  (land  AUi.  Whippcr*-in  are  frequently  at  rule,  yet  you  may  frequently  gucGi  whether  it  can  be 
A is  time  coming  on  with  the  tail  hounds.  They  ihould  depended  upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing-t:me,  when 
never  LaJloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault  ; the  boys  arc  keeping  off  the  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be 
lcaft  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a time,  but  a kal-  deceived  by  their  halloo  ; fo  that  it  is  bed,  wlftn  you 
loo  mote  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a check,  are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a whipper-in  to  know  the  ccr- 
had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ; 01  content  himfeif  tainty  of  the  matter.” 

with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off  Hounds  ought  not  to  be  call  as  long  as  they  are  a- 
their  nofes.*—  Should  they  beat  a fault,  after  having  ble  to  hunt.  It  is  a common,  though  not  a very  juft 
made  their  own  call  (which  the  huntfman  (hould  al-  idea,  that  a hunted  fox  never  Hops ; hut  our  author 
ways  firft  encourage  them  to  do),  it  is  then  his  bufiflefk  informs  us  that  he  has  known  them  (lop  even  in  wheel* 
to  aflitl  them  further  ; but  except  in  fome  particular  ruts  in  the  middle  of  a down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle 


imlaticcs,  I never  approve  of  tbeir  being  call  as  tong 
as  they  arc  inclined  to  hunt.  The  firft  call  I bid  nty 
hunt  (man  make  is  generally  a regular  one,  not  choofiog 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment  : if  that  (hould  not 
fuccecd,  he  U then  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  opinion, 


of  the  bounds.  The  grrateft  danger  of  lofing  a fox 
is  at  the  firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  is  finking  ; at 
both  which  times  he  frequently  will  run  Ihort,  and  the 
eagernef*  of  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  be- 
yond the  feent.  . When  a fox  is  fir  ft  (ound,  every  one 

ought 
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Homing,  ought  to  keep  behind  the  hounds  till  they  tre  well  fet- 
w_«”  lied  to  the  fccnt ; and  when  the  hound*  are  catching 
him,  our  author  wilhcs  them  to  be  as  liient  a*  poflible  ; 
and  likewife  to  eat  him  eagerly  after  be  i*  caught.  In 
fome  places  they  have  a method  of  treeing  him  ; that 
is,  throwing  him  acrofs  the  braoch  of  a tree,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  hound*  to  bay  at  him  fur  fome  minute*  be- 
fore he  ia  thrown  among  them  ; the  intention  of  which 
i*  to  make  them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail* 
hounds  ; during  this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their 
wind,  and  are  apt  to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  au- 
thor, however,  advifes  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as 
lie  iuppofes  that  the  hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to 
eat  him  longer  than  while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

2.  Under  ground.  In  cafe  a fox  does  fo  far  e- 
fcape  as  to  earth,  countrymen  mull  be  got  together 
with  (hovels,  fpadc*,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  6c c.  to  dig 
him  out,  if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They 
make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground  that 
is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  flony  ground,  or  among  11 
the  roots  of  trees;  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole,  and  that  is  ftraight  along  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch.  .Sometimes  craftily  they  take 
potTeffion  of  a badger’*  old  burrow,  which  hath  a va- 
riety of  chambers,  boles,  and  angles. 

Slow  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  mull  be  provided  with  one  or  two  leiriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into 
an  angle  ; for  the  earth  often  confills  of  many  angles: 
the  uic  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies  ; for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  tlut  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  mull  be  garnifhtd  wttli  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  colt  the  fooner ; betides, 
the  collars  will  be  fome  {mall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inllrumcnts  to  dig  withal  are  thefe  : a Iharp- 
pointed  fpadc,  which  ferret  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hard* It  and  broader  tools  will  not  fi>  well 
enter;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  life ful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  vety  (harp  edges  ; the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pret- 
ty well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter  ; mattocks  and 
ickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a fpade  will  do 
ut  little  fervicc  ; the  coal  rake  to  clcanfe  the  hole, 
and  to  keep  it  from  Hopping  up ; clamps,  wherewith 
you  mar  cake  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
(port  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient to  have  a pail  of  water  to  refrefh  your  terriers 
with,  after  they  arc  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

Hare- Hunting.  As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes 
the  greatest  pafiimc,  fo  it  gives  no  little  plcafurc  to 
fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  felf- prefer  ra- 
tion. If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
high  ways ; and  if  the  come  to  the  fide  of  a y«ung 
grove,  or  fpiing,  flic  feldom  enters,  but  IquatB  down 
till  the  hound*  have  over-lhot  her ; and  then  (he  will 
return  the  very  way  fhe  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe,  the  huutf- 
man  ought  to  Hay  an  hundred  paces  before  he  comes 
to  the  wood -fide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whe- 
ther (he  return  as  a for  chi  id  ; which  if  (he  do,  he  muft 
halloo  in  his  hounds  ; and  call  them  back  ; and  that 
prcfcntly,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  coun- 
ter (he  came  firH. 

The  next  thing  tint  is  to  be  obferred,  is  the  place 
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where  the  hare  (its,  and  upon  what  wind  (he  makes 
her  form,  cither  upon  the  north  or  foutii  wind : (he 
will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a- 
fide,  or  down  the  wind  ; but  if  (he  form  in  the  water* 
it  is  a fign  (he  is  foul  and  tneaficd  : if  you  hunt  fuch 
a one,  have  a fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook- 
(ides;  for  there,  and  near  plafhes,  (he  will  make  all  her 
croflings,  doublings,  &c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  a horn,  they  would  iu- 
ilantly  Hart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the 
diflauce  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome 
pool,  and  rcll  upon  fome  rufli-bed  in  the  midll  of  it  ; 
and  would  not  llir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
the  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  Harted 
out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  Hood  up  be- 
fore the  hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill 
them,  fwimming  and  ufing  all  fubtilties  and  erodings 
in  the  water.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fub- 
tilty  of  a hare,  that  fometiints  after  (he  has  been 
hunted  three  hours,  (he  will  Hart  a frefli  hare,  and 
fquat  in  the  fame  form.  Others  having  been  hunted 
a conlidcrable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a 
(hecp-col,  and  hide  themfelves  among  the  (beep  ; or, 
when  they  have  been  hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among 
a Hock  of  flieep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out 
from  among  them  till  the  hounds  are  coupled  up, 
and  the  ihcep  driven  into  their  pens.  Some  of  them 
(and  that  ice  ms  fln^what  llrangc)  will  t'.kc  the 
ground  like  a coney,  Wnd  that  is  called  going  to  the 
vault.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge 
and  come  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge 
being  the  only  diitancc  between  the  courfe*.  A hare 
that  lias  been  forcly  hunted,  has  got  upon  a quickfct- 
hedge,  and  ran  a goo  J way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leapt  o(f  upon  the  ground.  And  they  will  fre- 
quently betake  themfelves  to  fuir.  buihes,  and  will 
leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  arc 
frequently  in  default.* 

Having  found  where  a hare  hith  relieved  in  fome 
pafture  or  corn  field,  you  mull  then  contidcr  the  fca- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is : for  if  it  be  in 
the  fpring  time  or  fummer,  a hare  will  not  then  fet  in 
bulhes,  b-ccaufc  they  arc  frequently  infeiled  with  pif- 
mircs,  flukes,  and  adders  ; but  will  fet  in  corn-fields, 
and  optn  places.  In  the  winter-time,  they  fet  near 
towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles* 
especially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  fl.uthetly. 
According  to  the  Icafoo  aud  nature  of  the  place  where 
the  liare  is  accutlomcd  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  %nd  Hart  her  ; which  is  much  better  (port 
than  t« ailing  of  her  from  her  relit  f to  her  form. 

After  the  hats, has  been  Halted  and  is  on  foot,  then 
Hep  in  where  you  law  her  pals,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on 
with  it  iu  full  cry  : then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firH,  making  not  coo 
much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ; for  at  the  firft, 
hounds  are  apt  to  overfhoot  the  chacc  through  too 
much  heat.  But  when  they  have  run  the  (pace  of  an 
hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it.  ami 
Hick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with 
the  hound',  bccaufc  by  that  time  thrir  heat  will  be 
cooled,  and  they  Sr31  hunt  more  foberly.  But  *b  vc 
all  things,  mark  the  firit  doubling,  wuich  mult  be 
your  dirc&ioa  for  the  whole  day  ; for  all  the  doublings 
4 Y 2 that 
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Hunting,  that  (he  fhall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  former  ; 

L V and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  fhall  fee  her  ufe, 
and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make  your 
compares  great  or  little,  long  or'fltort,  to  hi  Ip  the  de- 
faults, always  fee  king  the  moiilcil  and  moll  commo- 
dious places  for  the  hounds  to  feent  in. 

To  conclude  : Thofc  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare  mud  rife  early,  left  they  be  deprived  of  the  feent 
of  her  foot- dtps. 

Hart  or  Stag  Hunting.  Gcfner,  fpeakiug  of  hart- 
hunting,  obfi  rvrs,  that  ties  wild,  deceitful,  and  fub- 
tile  bealt,  frequently  deceives  its  hunter  by  windings 
and  turnings.  Wherefore  the  prudent  hunter  mull 
train  his  dogs  with  words  of  art,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  fet  them  on  and  take  them  oft  again  at  plcafurc. 

Firtt  of  all,  he  fhnuld  encompafs  the  bealt  in  her 
own  layer,  and  fo  uuhaibour  her  in  the  view  of  the 
dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofc  her  flot  or  footing. 
Neither  muft  he  fcl  upon  every  one,  either  of  the  herd 
or  thofc  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a little  one  ; 
but  partly  by  light,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and 
funuts,  make  a judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  ob- 
ferve  the  largtncls  ot  his  layer. 

The  huntfman,  having  made  thefc  difeoveries  in  or- 
der to  the  thace,  takes  oft  the  couplings  of  tlie  dogs; 
and  fome  on  hoifeback,  others  on  foot,  follow  the 
cry,  with  the  greateil  art,  ohfervation,  and  fpced  ; 
remembering  and  intercepting  him  in  his  Tubule  turn- 
ings aud  headings;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges, 
gates,  pales,  ditches;  ncitbci®fcaring  thorns,  down 
hills,  nor  woods  but  mounting  frefh  hotfc  if  the  full 
tire.  Follow  the  largeft  head  of  the  whole  held,  which 
mull  be  linglcd  out  of  the  chace ; which  the  dogs 
perceiving,  muft  follow  ; not  following  any  other. 
The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding 
of  horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  huntfmen.  But  fume- 
times  the  crafty  bcaft  fends  forth  his  little  fquirr  to 
be  facriticrd  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  inftcad  of  hint- 
i'clf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the 
huntfmao  muft  found  a retreat,  break  oft  the  dogs, 
and  take  them  in,  that  is,  leant  them  again,  until  they 
be  brought  to  the  fairer  game  ; which  rifeth  with 
fvar,  yet  ft  id  iliiveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  wearied 
and  breathlcls.  The  nobles  call  the  bcaft  a wife  hart , 
who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft 
herds,  and  fo  brings  a cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to 
obllrutt  their  farther  purfuit ; fometimrs  alfo  bearing 
feme  of  the  hfrd  into  his  footings,  that  fo  be  may  the 
more  eafdy  efcape  by  amufing  the  dogs.  After- 
wards he  betakes  himfclf  to  his  heels  again,  ftill  run- 
ning with  the  wind,  riot  only  for  the  fake  of  it  frefh- 
meM,  hut  alfo  becaufc  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 
eafdy  hear  the  voice  of  his.  puifuers  whether  they  be 
far  from  him  or  near  to  him.  But  at  lail  being  a- 
gain  difeovired  by  the  hunters  and  fagacious  feent  of 
the  dogs,  he  flics  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows, 
(beep.  &c.  leaping  on  a cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore- 
parts of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  earth 
«idy  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a very  fruall 
or  no  feent  at  all  behind  for  the  hounds  to  difeern. 
But  their  ufual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  thrmfclves 
bard  bcl'et  and  every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  Aril  comes  upon 
hi 'ii,  uultfs  they  be  prevented  by  fpcar  or  fword. 
When  the  bcafl  is  fljto,  the  Imntfmau  with  his  horn 
wmdilk  the  fall  of  the  bead  ; and  ihcu  the  wpole  com- 


pany comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for 
fuch  a conqucft  ; among  whom,  the  lktlfulleil  opens 
the  bcaft,  and  rewards  tne  hounds  with  what  properly 
belongs  to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement  ; for 
which  purpofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  flein  and 
blood  of  the  bcaft  to  give  to  the  hounds. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a hart  at  bay  ; of 
which  thcie  are  two  forts,  one  on  land  and  the-other 
in  water.  Now,  if  the  hart  be  in  a deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your 
dogs;  for  ihould  they  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
would  endanger  their  futbating  or  foundering.  In 
this  cafe,  get  a boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  dagger 
drawn,  or  clfc  with  rope  that  has  a noofc,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns:  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hart  fwuns,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  ; 
otherwife  you  mull  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  the  land  bay,  if  a hart  be  bumifhed,  then 
you  muft  confldcr  the  place ; for  if  it  be  in  a plain 
and  open  place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert, 
it  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ; but 
if  he  be  on  a hedge-iide,  or  in  a thicket,  then,  while 
the  hart  is  flaring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come 
fofily  and  covertly  behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat, 
if  you  mils  youi  aim,  a'nd  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree;  and  when* the 
bait  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hound.  , and  when  you 
lee  the  hail  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to 
him,  and  kill  him  w'ilh  your  fword. 

Diredions  at  tlx  Death  of  a Hart  or  Uriel,  The 
full  ceremony,  when  the  kunttman  comes  in  to  the 
death  of  a deer,  is  to  cry  " ware  haunch,”  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there 
blooding  the  ymingeil  hounds  that  they  may  the 
better  love  a deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat  : 
then  the  mort  having  been  blown,  and  all  the  com- 
pany come  in,  the  bed  perfun  who  hath  not  taken . 
fay  before,  is  to  take  up  the  knife  that  the  keeper  or 
huntfman  is  to  liy  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome 
holding  by  the  fore  legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman 
drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the  per  fan  who  takes  fry, 
is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leifurely  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brilke;,  and 
drawing  a little  upon  it,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difeover  how  fat  the  deer  is ; then  he  that 
is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  Hit*  the  ikiu  from  the 
cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arber, 
that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefeut  the  lame  p.ifon 
who  took  fay,  with  a drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds 
rewarded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a ling, 
to  blow  a triple  mart  ; and  if  a buck,  a double  one  ; 
and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a recheat  in  con- 
cert, and  immediately  a general  whoop,  whoop. 

Utter- Hunting  is  performed  with  dogs,  and  alfo 
with  a fort  of  inftruments  called  otter  f pears  ; with 
which  when  they  find  ihemfelvts  wounded,  they  make 
to  land,  and  tight  with  the  dogs,  and  that  moll  forioufly, 
as  if  they  were  fcnliblc  that  cold  water  woulJ  annoy 
their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  hunting  them; 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  Inarcs  under  wa;nr,  and 
by  mcr-liUcb : but  great  caic  mull  be  taken,  for  they 
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Hunting,  bite  forely  and  veaomoufiy  $ and  if  they  happen  to  that  he  ia  a fwift,  when  he  is  but  a How  galtopper  j 

' v“*~  remain  long  in  the  fnare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get  and  that  he  is  a whole-running- hot fe,  that  is,  that 

theinfelve*  free  by  their  teeth.  he  will  run  four  mile*  without  a fob  at  the  height  of 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  muft  be  on  one  fide  of  his  fpced,  when  he  ii  not  able  to  run  two  ot  three, 
the  river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  the  Very  probably  feme  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
banks  with  dogs  ; and  the  head  not  being  able  to  by  their  being  mi  (taken  in  the  fpced  of  their  hounds, 
endure  the  water  long,  you  will  foon  difeover  if  there  who,  for  want  of  trying  them  aglinft  other  dogs  that 
be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter;  for  he  mull  come  hare  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
out  to  make  his  fpraints,  arid  in  the  night  foraetimes  fo,  when  in  reality  they  arc  but  of  a middling  fpced; 
to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs.  • and  becanfc  their  liorfc,  when  trained,  was  able  to 

If  any  of  the  hounds  finds  out  an  otter,  then  view  follow  them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 

the  foft  grounds  and  rriuitl  places,  to  find  out  which  them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  there- 

way  he  bent  his  head  : if  you  cannot  difeover  this  by  fore  made  a falfe  condufiou,  that  their  horfe  is  as 
the  marks,  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints  ; fwift  as  the  beft  ; but,  upon  trial  againll  a horfe  that 
and  then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a hart  has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 
or  deer.  But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you  fleet,  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear, 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  tq  couch  fomewhore  farther  Therefore  it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  to 
off  from  the  liver  ; for  fometimes  they  wtU  go  to  feed  procure  two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and  once 
a considerable  way  from  the  place  of  their  rc'd,  choo-  or  twice  a week  to  follow  after  them  at  train  feent ; and 
fmg  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it.  The  per*  when  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and 
Tons  that  go  a hunting  otters,  mufl  carry  their  fpeara,  to  endure  heats  and  colds  flootly,  then  he  mav  better 
to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage  ; rely  on  his  fpced  and  toughnefs. 

and  if  they  perceive  him  fwimming  under  water,  they  That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a hare  chafe  of 
mull  endeavour  to  flnke  him  with  their  fpcars,  and  five  or  fix  miles  briikly  and  couiageoufly,  till  his  body 
if  they  rnifs,  mull  purfue  him  with  the  hounds,  which,  be  as  it  were  bathed  in  fweat  ; and  then,  after  the 
if  they  be  good  and  perfedly  entered,  will  go  chant-  hare  has  been  killed,  in  a nipping  frolly  morning,  can 
ing  and  trading  along  by  the  river- fide,  and  will  beat  endure  to  Hand  till  the  fweat  be  frozen  on  his  back, 
every  root  of  a tree,  a.vd  oficr-bcd,  and  tuft  of  bul-  fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be  p;crccd  with  the  cold  as 

rulhes  i nay,  they  will  fometimes  lake  water,  and  welt  as  the  heat ; and  then,  even  in  that  extremity  of 

bait  the  bead,  like  a fpanicl,  by  which  means  he  will  cold,  to  ride  another  chafe  as  briikly,  and  with  as  much 
hardly  efcape.  courage  as  he  did  the  former  ; that  horfe  which  can 

Roc  I'Utl  Hinting  is  performed  diver*  ways,  and  thus  endure  heats  and  cold*  is  mod  valued  by  fportf- 

very  cafily  in  the  woods.  men.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a judgment  of  the 

When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  agafnll  the  wind,  goodnef*  of  a liorfc,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the 
becaufe  the  coolncfs  of  the  air  rcfrefiics  them  in  their  tirll  hare,  if  the  chacc  has  been  any  thing  brilk  : if, 
courfe  ; therefore  the  humfmen  place  their  dog*  with  when  he  is  cold,  he  Ihiinks  up  his  body,  and  draw*  fra 
the  wind:  they  ufually,  when  hunted,  firft  take  a leg*  up  together,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vi- 
large  ring,  and  afterwards  hlmt  the  hounds.  They  gour  and  courage  : the  like  may  be  done  by  the  flack- 
are  alfo  often  taken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice,  ening  of  his  girths  after  the  firil  chacc,  and  from  the 
which  a Ikilful  huntfraan  know**  how  to  do  by  means  dulncls  of  ins  teeth,  ami  the  dulnefs  of  his  countc- 
of  a leaf  in  his  mouth.  When  they  are  hunted,  they  nance,  all  which  are  true  tokens  of  faimneis  and  being 
turn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs  tired  ; and  iuch  a horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  calc 
directly  ; and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they  of  a wager. 

take  foil,  as  the  hurt  docs,  and  will  hang  by  a bough  Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  nothing  of  them  fijall  appear  way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo- 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout,  and  they  will  fuller  dcru  way  ot  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trill 
the  dogs  to  come  jull  upon  them  before  they  will  was,  by  running  fo  many  train-feents  after  hounds, 
#ftir.  as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned, 

Thcvenifon  of  a roc  buck  is  never  out  of  fcafon,  be-  and  a bell- courfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
ing  never  fat,  and  therefore  they  are  hunted  at  any  but  more  duiable  tlian  hare  hunting  ; and  the  advau- 
time;  only  that  fume  favour  ought  to  be  ihou-n  the  tage  con  titled  in  having  the  trams  led  on  earth  moil 
doc  while  fhe  is  bi^  with  fawn,  and  afterward*  till  (tillable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes.  But  now 
her  fawn  is  able  to  iliift  for  himfclf  j but  feme  roe-  others  choofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fueli  an  hour,  and 
does  have  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  bellies.  then  to  run  this  wild-goofe  chacc  ; a method  of  ra- 
Hc  is  not  called,  by  thelkilful  in  the  art  of  hunting,  cing  that  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight 
a great  roe- buck,  but  a fur  roe-buik  ; the  herd  of  them  of  wild-gccfe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another; 
io  called  a levy  : and  if  he  hath  not  bevy-greafe  upon  fo  the  two  horfes,  after  running  of  twrlvrlcore  yards, 
his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  he  is  most  fit  tube  dog’s  had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  loading, 
meat  than  man’s  meat.  The  hounds  mull  be  rewarded  to  ride  what  ground  he  pica  fed,  the  hindmofi  horfe 
with  the  bowrh,  the  blood,  and  fret  flit  afunder,  and  being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a certain  difiance 
boiled  all  together  ; this  i*  more  properly  called  a dofe  agreed  on  by  article*,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by 
than  a r, 'ward.  the  triers  or  judges  which  rode  by  ; and  whichever 

Hunting- Match.  The  fitfl  thing  that  is  to  be  horfe  could  diflanie  the  other  won  the  match, 
eonfidcred  by  one  who  defigos  to  match  his  horfe  for  But  this  chacc,  in  itfelf  very  inhuman,  was  foon  founj 
hi*  own  advantage,  and  hi*  horfe’s  credit,  is  not  to  flat-  to  be  very  dellru&ivc  to  good  horfes,  efpeciaily  when 
ter  himfclf  with  the  opinion  of  his  boric,  by  fancying  two  good  horfes  were  matched  ; for  neither  being  able 
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Homing,  to  diftance  the  other  till  both  were  ready  to  fink  under 
It  their  riders  through  wcaknefB,  oftentimes  the  match 
Hunting-  WJi  f*{n  to  be  drawn  and  left  undecided,  though  both 
the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cuflom  of  train- feenti,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a ftraight 
•courfc  ; and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  cncou- 
raged  to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  credtccl  in 
many  places  in  Britain.  The  fewer  of  ihcfc  beJore 
you  come  to  the  courfc,  if  your  horfe  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  the  better  ; and  the  (hotter  the  diflance,  the 
better.  Alfo,  above  all  things,  be  fare  to  make  your 
bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  firft  train  j and  then 
make  choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may 
bell  (how  his  fpecd,  and  the  flectctl  dogs  you  can 
procure : give  your  hounds  as  much  law  before  you 
as  your  triers  will  allow,  and  then,  making  a loofe, 
try  to  win  the  match  with  a wind  ; but  if  yon  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  for 
the  courfc  ; but  if  your  horfe  be  flow,  but  well  wind- 
ed, and  a true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more  train  feents 
you  run  before  you  come  to  the  firaight  courfc,  the 
better.  But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the 
leading  of  the  fir  ft  train  ; which  in  this  cafe  you  mull 
lead  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near 
any  light  ground  : for  this  is  the  rule  received  among 
horfemen,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the 
lail  ends,  and  the  laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  dart- 
ing place  of  the  courfe ; therefore  remember  to  end 
your  lail  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firll. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
donfhirc  in  England,  feated  upon  an  cafy  afeent,  on 
the  north  lidc  of  the  river  Oulc.  It  was  made  a free 
borough  by  king  John,  confiding  of  a mayor,  ta  al- 
dermen, burgeffes,  See.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  arc  chofcn.  It  had  anciently  15  pariftica, 
and  has  now  but  two ; in  one  of  which,  called  St  John*/ 1 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  1599.  Here  was  for- 
merly a caflle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
afterwards  btlongcd  to  David,  a prince  of  Scotland, 
with  the  title  of  earl ; but  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to 
George  Hailings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofe 
family  it  (till  continues.  It  (lands  in  the  great  north 
road  j and  has  a bridge  built  of  free  done  over  the 
Oufc,  which  is  made  navigable  for  fmall  veflels  as  high 
as  Bedford-  It  is  the  place  where  the  affixes  arc  kept, 
and  where  the  county-jail  Hands.  It  has  a good  market- 
place, and  feveral  convenient  inns,  betides  a grammar- 
fchool ; and  is  very  populous.  W.  Long.  c.  15.  N. 
Lat.  52.  23. 

H on  ting  doks  hire,  a county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Bedfordlhiic  ; on  the  well  by  Nor- 
thamptonlhire,  as  alfo  on  the  north  ; and  by  Cam- 
bridgcfhire  on  the  cad  ; extending  3ft  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  24  in  breadth  from  cad  to  well, 
and  near  67  in  circumference.  This  county,  which  is 
in  the  diocefc  of  Lincoln,  is  divided  into  four  hundred*, 
and  contains  6 market-towns,  29  vicarages,  78  parilhea, 
279  villages,  about  8220  houfes.  and  upwards  of 
4 1, COO  inhabitants  ; but  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  two 
members  for  Huntingdon.  It  is  a good  corn  country ; 
and  abounds  in  padurcs,  efpccially  on  the  eaftern  fide, 
which  is  fenny.  The  red  is  diverftfied  by  riQng  hills 
and  (hady  groves,  and  the  river  OuTe  waters  the  fouth- 
cm  part. 


The  air  of  this  county  is  in  mod  parts  phrafant  and  Ha  faasf 
wholcfomc,  except  among  the  tens  and  meres,  though 
they  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  Effcx.  # ri 
The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn, 
and  the  hilly  parts  afford  a fit  padurc  for  (hcep.  THct 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle;  and  plenty  of  water-fowl, 
dlh,  and  turf  for  bring  ; which  lail  is  of  great  fervice 
to  the  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood,  though 
the  whole  county  was  a fared  in  the  time  of  Henry  If. 

'The  only  river  bcfldcs  the  Oufc  is  the  Nen,  which  runs 
through  Whittlcfey  Merc. 

HU-QUANG,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  China, 
in  Afia,  w hich  has  a great  river  called  Yang,  and  7?e- 
cbiang,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  cad  to  weft.  It  is 
divided  into  the  north  and  fouth  parts,  the  former  of 
which  contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  60  of 
the  fecond  and  third  j and  the  latter,  fevcu  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  five  of  the  fecund  and  third.  It  is  a flat, 
open  country,  watered  everywhere  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  filh. 

Here  is  plenty  of  wild-fowls ; the  fields  nouri(h  cattle 
without  number,  and  the  foil  produces  corn,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruits-  There  is  gold  found  in  the 
fands  of  the  rivers  ; and  in  the  mines  they  have  iron, 
tin,  dec.  In  fhort,  there  is  fuch  a variety  of  all  forts 
of  commodities,  that  it  is  called  the  magazine  of  the  empire • 

HIJRA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mnnaJelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monertia  daft  of  plants  ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  7Vi- 
cece*.  The  amentum  of  the  male  is  imbricated,  the 
perianthium  truncated : there  is  no  corolla ; the  fila- 
ments are  cylindrical,  peltatcd  on  top,  and  furrouaded 
with  numerous  or  double  antherx.  The  female  has 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla ; the  ftyle  is  funnel- duped  5 
the  lligma  cleft  jn  twelve  parts ; the  capfule  is  twelve- 
ceiled,  with  a fingle  feed  in  each  cell.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  crepitans,  a native  of  the  Well  Indies. 

It  lifes  with  a foft  ligneous  (lera  to  the  height  of  24  feet, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  abound  with  a milky 
juicC,  and  have  fears  on  their  bark  where  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off.  The  male  (lowers  come  out  from  between 
the  leaves  upon  foot  llalks  three  inches  long;  and  are 
formed  into  a clofe  fpike  or  column,  lying  over  cadi  other 
like  the  fcalcsof  ftfli.  The  female  flowers  are  li tuated  at 
a dill  a nee  from  them ; and  have  a long  funnel- ftuped  ' ubc 
fpreading  at  the  top,  where  it  is  cut  into  12  reflected 
parts.  After  the  flower,  thegermen  fwelis,  and  becomes 
a round  comprcfltd  ligneous  capfule,  having  1 2 deep  fur- 
rows,each  being  a diflmdl  cell, containing  one  large  round 
comprcffcd  feed-  When  the  pods  are  ripe,  they  burlt  with 
violence,  and  throw  out  their  feeds  to  a confidence  dt- 
flance.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  railed  on  a hot-bed  ; 
and  the  plants  mull  beconftantly  kept  in  a lluve.  The 
kernels  are  faid  to  be  purgative,  and  fomecimea  emetic. 

HURDLE,  is  the  name  of  a fledge  ufed  to  draw 
traitors  to  the  place  of  execution 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  are  made  of  twig*  of 
willows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  together,  fa  limned 
by  long  flakes.  They  arc  made  in  the  figure  of  z 
long  fquare,  the  length  being  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the 
breadth  three  and  an  half.  The  clofe r they  arc  wattled 
together,  the  better.  They  ferve  to  render  the  bat- 
teries firm,  or  to  confolidate  the  pafiage  over  muddy 
ditches  ; or  to  cover  traverfes  and  lodgments  far  the 
defence  of  the  workmen  agaiuti  tire-woiks  or  (tones 
thrown  againft  them- 
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The  Romans  had  a kind  of  military  execution  for  difcnal  obfcurity  envelopes  the  earth  with  darkneft — The  Hurricane* 
mutineers,  called  putting  to  death  under  the  hurdle , fuperior  regions  appear  reut  with  lightning  and  thun-  i^mnd 

der — The  earth  often  does  and  always  feems  to  tremble  ' j 


t Tree  tiff 
u T 
iHfim/ei, 

&«.  ivo. 


death  under  the  hurdle 
The  manner  of  it  was  this : The  criminal  was  laid  at 
hi*  length  in  a Shallow  water,  under  an  hurdle,  upon 
which  was  heaped  It  ones,  and  fo  prefled  down  till  he 
was  drowned. 

Huaoi&s,  in  hulbandry,  certain  frames  made  ei- 
ther of  fplit  timber,  or  of  baalc-rods  wattled  toge- 
ther, to  ferve  for  gates  in  indofurei,  or  to  make  (beep- 
folds,  Sec. 

HURDS,  or  Hnans,  of  flax  or  hemp  5 the  coarfer 
parts  L pa  rated  in  the  dreflinga  from  the  tear,  or  fine 
Huff  See  Ftax. 

HURL- ao me,  in  a horfe,  a bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  bu'tock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockcts  with  a 
hurt  or  drain. 

HU RLERS,  a number  of  large  (tones,  fet  in  a kind 
of  fquarc  figure  near  St  Clare  tu  Cornwall,  fo  called 
from  an  odd  opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that 
they  are  fo  many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into  (tones, 
for  profaning  the  fabbaih-day  by  hurling  the  ball,  an 
excrcifc  for  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 
always  famous. 

The  hurlers  arc  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many 
authors  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  trophies  erefted  in 
memory  of  fome  battle  ; others  take  them  for  bounda- 
ries to  diftinguifli  lands.  Laitly,  others,  with  more 
probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  fcpulchral  monu- 
ments. 

HURLY-BuaLY,  in  vulgar  language,  denotes  coo- 
fufion  or  tumult,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  two 
neighbouring  families  Hurlrigh  and  Burleigh,  which 
filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom  with  cqntelt  and  vio- 
lence. 

HURON,  a vaft  lake  of  North- America,  fituatrd 
between  84°  and  89°  W.  Long,  and  between  430  and 
46°  of  N.  Lat.  from  whence  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Huront , whofe  language 
is  fpoken  over  a great  extent  in  the  louthern  parts  of 
America. 

HURRICANE,  a general  name  for  any  violent 
Aorm  of  wind  ; but  which  is  commonly  applied  to  thofe 
Aorms  which  happen  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
which  greatly  exceed  the  molt  violent  dorms  known 
in  this  country.  The  ruin  and  deflation  accompany- 
ing a hurricane  (fays  Dr  Mofcly  f ) cannot  be  described. 
Like  fire,  its  refitUeft  force  conforms  every  thing  in  its 
track,  in  the  moil  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  an  awful  ltilloefs  of  the  elements, 
and  a elofenefs  and  mittinefa  in  the  atmofpherc,  which 
makes  the  fun  appear  red,  and  the  (tars  larger.  But  a 
dreadful  reverfe  fuccecding — The  iky  is  fuddenly  over- 
caft  and  wild-— The  fca  rifes  at  once  from  a profound 
calm  into  mountains — The  wind  rages  and  roars  like 
the  ootfc  of  cannon— The  rain  defeends  in  deluges — A 


— Terror  and  conllcnution  ditlrad  all  nature — Birds 
are  carried  from  the  waods  into  the  ocean  ; and  thofe 
whofe  element  ia  the  fea,  fetk  for  refuge  on  land — The 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  aflemblc  together,  and 
are  atmolt  fuffocatcd  by  the  impel uofity  of  the  wind  ia 
fcarching  /or  (belter  j which,  when  found,  ferves  them 
only  for  dcllru&ion — The  roofs  of  houfes  are  carried  to 
vaft  di.iances  from  tbeir  walls,  which  are  beat  to  the 
ground,  burying  their  inhabitants  under  them  — Large 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  (hi- 
vered  off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  direction*, 
with  immenfe  velocity — Every  tree  and  Ihrub  that  with* 
(lands  the  (hock,  is  (tripped  of  its  boughs  and  foliage— 
Hants  and  graft  arc  laid  (lat  on  the  earth — Luxuriant 
fpring  is  changed  in  a moment  to  dreary  winter. — This 
direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens  in  a town,  the 
devailation  is  furveyed  with  accumulated  horror:  the  har- 
bour is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and  vcflcls  ; and 
the  fliore  has  not  a veftige  of  its  former  (late  icmaining. 
Mounds  of  rubbtih  and  rafters  in  one  place,  hezp9  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep  gullies  from 
torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  half  buried,  and  fcattered 
about,  where  (beets  but  a few  hours  before  were,  pre- 
fect the  mifcrable  furvivors  with  a (hocking  con  elution.- 
of  a fpc&acle  to  be  followed  by  famine,  and  when  ac- 
companied by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  difeafts. 

Thcfc  dedru&ive  phenomena  are  now  thought  to 
arife  from  electricity,  though  the  manner  in  which  it 
atts  in  this  cafe  is  by  no  means  known.  It  feems  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  but  even  the 
moll  gentle  gales  of  wind,  are  produced  by  the  a&ion- 
of  the  elcdric  fluid  ; for  which  fee  the  articles  Wind, 
Whirlwind,  5cc. 

HURST,  Hvrst,  or  Hurst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyrji,  i.  c.  a wood,  or  grove  of  trees.  There 
are  mauy  places  in  Kent,  Suticx,  and  Hamplhircy 
which  begin  and  end  with  this  fyllable  ; and  the  rcafoit' 
may  he,  becaule  the  great  wood  called  Andrefwald  ex- 
tended through  thofe  countries. 

hutsT-Ca/i/e,  a fortrefs  of  Hampfhire  in  England,, 
not  far  from  Limington.  It  is  Tested  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a neck  of  land  which  (hoots  into  the  fea,  to- 
wards the  illc  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  diftut  two 
miles.  • 

HUSBAND,  a man  joined  or  contra&cd  with  a 
woman  in  marriage.  See  Marriage. 

Him  and  J Mind,  a term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a por- 
tion of  land  containing  fix  acres  of  lock  and  fey  the  land;, 
that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a plough,  and 
inowen  with  a fey  the. 


HUSBANDRY, 


TH  E bufinefs  of  a farmer,  or  of  one  who  lives  by 
cultivating  the  ground.  In  this  view  it  includes 
not  only  agriculture,  but  fevcral  other  branches  connec- 
ted with  it,  fuch  as  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy,  making  butter  and  chccfc,  raifing 
flax,  timber,  &c.  the  management  of  bees,  and  a num- 


ber of  other  articles  which  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate 
particularly.  x 

Agriculture,  properly  fo  called,  treats  only  of  the  Diff^renca 
cultivation  of  different  foils,  and  preparing  them  for**1)*'11 : 
yielding  the  larged  crop  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  ; but 
it  belong#  to  huibandrj  to  make  choice  of  the  foil  mod  bau  lry* 
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proper  for  each  different  vegetable,  and  to  manage  mat- 
ter* fo  that  each  foil  may  carry  what  it  is  bcft  adapted 
for,  fo  that  on  the  whole  the  produce  of  the  farm 
may  be  as  advantageous  a*  pcfiible.  In  like  manner, 
the  huibandman  mull  know  whet  crops  are  moil  pro- 
per to  be  raifed  in  the  country  where  he  live*,  either 
with  a view  to  foie  or  to  provender  for  cattle.  The 
rearing  of  thefe,  indeed,  conllituto  one  of  the  moll  ef- 
fcntial  articles  of  hufbandry  ; it  being  reqnifite  that  the 
huibandman  fhould  know  not  only  how  to  feed  them  pro- 
perly, but  how  to  keep  them  free  from  difeafes,  and  to 
diilinguiih  the  bed  breeds,  fo  that  fuch  as  are  defignrd 
for  work  may  be  capable  of  doing  the  moil  at  lead  ex- 
pence, and  thofc  defigned  for  laic  may  with  the  lead 
trouble  be  brought  in  good  condition  to  market,  and 
afford  the  greated  profit  to  himfclf  as  well  as  the  bcft 
t bargain  to  the  purchafer. 

If  **»hetn-  ^ is  by  means  of  the  huibandman  only  that  all  the 
tcrrfl  of  a inhabitants  of  a country  are  enabled  to  live  ; whence  it 
huftjr.d*  OUght  to  be  a confideration  with  him  to  cultivate  the 
render  pro-  iTr°und  in  fuch  a manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  afford 
tifiont  at  the  produce  at  the  loweft  price.  Thus  he  will  alfo 
cheap  »»  confult  his  own  intereft  : for  chcapncis  of  provifions  is 
jKtfliblc.  the  onjy  true  means  by  which  the  population  of  any 
country  can  be  advanced  ; and  the  greater  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  greater  market  will  the  huibandman 
have  for  his  goods.  Indeed,  by  a certain  mode  of  ar- 
guing, it  may  be  imagined,  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  up  provifions  at  as  high  a price  as 
pofliblc,  rather  than  to  lower  them  : but  however  this 
may  apply  to  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  it  never 
can  apply  to  husbandry  j for  by  railing  the  price  of 
provifions,  the  price  of  every  other  thing  alfo  is  raifed, 
and  it  becomes  moie  difficult  for  the  huibandman  bim- 
^ ft  If  to  live,  as  well  as  others. 

Offocietie*  Thus  the  bufinefs  of  an  huibandman  is  not  only  ex- 
lor  enenu  tremrly  complicated  and  difficult,  but  important  alfo  ; 
raging  va-  jnfonu,ch,  that  focieties  have  been  lately  inftttuted  in  many 
branches  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  advancement,  and 
huibandry  premiums  offered  to  thofc  who  cxcclltJ  in  any  particu- 
lar branch.  Some  of  thefe  premiums  are  held  out  for 
raifing  the  greateft  quantity  of  particular  kinds  of  ve- 
getables ; others  for  gaining  the  greated  extent  of 
ground  from  the  fea  : feme  for  improving  wallc  ground; 
olhcrs  for  the  invention  of  the  inoll  ufcful  machines  for 
harrowing,  fowing,  and  various  operations  in  agricul- 
ture. 13ut  though  the  intention  of  thefe  focieties  is 
undoubtedly  laudable  and  patriotic,  and  though  the  in- 
vention of  man  has  in  a manner  been  exhausted  to  ac- 
4 complith  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  inllituted  ; 
mult  fill  it  remains  yet  a matter  of  great  doubt  and  uncertainty 
h -w  far  whether  they  have  really  bocn  produ&ivc  of  any  pub- 
B‘>od  or  not.  It  does  not  clearly  appear,  that 
^ J the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  rendered  more  generally 
eafy,  or  that  the  lives  of  mankind  are  more  happy  and 
comfortable,  than  before  any  focieties  were  inllituted, 
or  before  any  coniidcrablc  improvements  in  hulbandry 
were  made.  On  the  contrary,  provifious  of  all  kinds, 
inftead  of  becoming  cheaper,  have  gradually  become 
^ dearer,  and  tlieir  puce  on  the  whole  is  Icnfibly  augment- 
fmprove-  cd  every  four  or  live  years.  Hence  it  is  impothble  to 
menu  in  avoid  concluding,  that,  notwithfianding  the  apparent 
h‘  Ibaudijr  improvements  which  have  begn  made  in  fuch  numbers, 
pltfent  thin  *8  nwt  ) tl  a,1V  rra^  onc  *n  ^ whole  art.— Some- 
real.  thing  of  this  kind  has  been  taken  notice  of  even  by  the 
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members  of  thefe  focieties  them fel ret ; and  on  ibis  fub-  Ps- 
jed  Mr  Wimpey  expreffes  himfclf  as  follows;  ^*r/,vol.  «• 

**  It  is  certainly  clear  from  the  average  prices  of  corn  **  ,^1" 
and  provifions  of  all  kinds  for  10  years  patl,  that  there  6 
is  not  too  much  land  in  cultivation.  Prices  have  ad*  Opinion  of 
tranced  confiderably  above  what  has  been  deemed,  and  ^ un“ 
that  jullly  too,  the  medium  Handard.  As  a manufac- pC*' 
turing  and  commercial  country,  it  is  properly  the  duty 
of  legislature  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be  confidently 
with  the  liberty  of  the  fubj<&,  that  the  price  of  provi- 
fions may  be  kept  as  near  as  poffible  to  their  medium 
value.  This  is  conceived  to  be  veTy  practicable,  eveo  fo 
as  to  be  a convenience  to  the  grower  as  well  as  the 
confumcr.  Some  writer*  (Locke,  Montefquieu,  & c. ) 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  advance  of  commodities  in  price 
is  rather  apparent  and  nominal  than  real.  Things  are 
not  fo  much,  if  at  all  (fay  they),  advanced  in  price,  aa 
it  is  imagined.  The  precious  metals  are  exceedingly 
incrcafed  in  quantity,  and  proportionally  fallen  in  va- 
lue. Poflibly  there  may  be  fomc  truth  in  this  obser- 
vation, if  we  go  back  fonie  hundreds  of  year*  ; and  if 
taken  upon  a fcale  that  comprehends  all  Europe  : but 
from  the  term  of  40  or  50  ycats,  or  even  from  the  time 
that  Mr  Locke  wrote  to  theprefent  hour,  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  ; an  ounce  of 
either  being  of  much  the  fame  value  now  as  then.  The 
frequent  and  fudden  changes  that  take  place  in  the  price 
of  corn  and  other  commodities,  which  are  fometimesat 
double  the  price  one  year  they  were  the  foregoing,  mull 
be  owing  to  fomc  other  caufe  than  that  above-men- 
tioned, which  operates  flowly,  if  at  all,  and  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  lefs  than  a century. 

**  If  the  quantity  of  corn  and  provifions  at  market 
always  has  borne  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand 
there  is  for  them,  the  price  would  be  always  invariably 
and  unchangeably  the  fame.  The  variation  of  the  pri- 
ces, therefore,  is  governed  by  t he  variation  of  the  laid 
proportion.  If  the  demand  be  greater  and  the  quan- 
tity the  fame,  or  the  demand  (he  fame  and  the  quan- 
tity lefs,  the  price  mull  neceffarily  advance ; and  vice 
ver/a,  if  the  quantity  fhould  increafe,  and  the  demand 
remain  the  fame,  the  price  mull  as  neceffarily  fall ; and 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  it  otherwife. 

But  though  this  immutable  relation  is  beyu-.d  our 
power  to  alter,  we  can  by  art  and  indullry  augment 
the  quantity,  and  thereby  lower  the  price ; ebeapnefs 
being  an  infallible  confcquencc  of  plenty,  which  is  the 
direct  object  of  an  improving  cultivation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  confcquencc  to  the  poor  labourer,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  ; and  no  difadvanuge 
to  the  grower ; becaufe,  what  he  would  lofe  by  the  fall 
of  price,  he  would  gain  by  the  increafed  coufumpt.  7 

“ It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  many  and  how  great  Why  iholc 
the  improvements  are  which  have  been  made  in  ihiswhohave 

moll  important  of  all  arts  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  if*.'11***  PrCl“ 
* , ..r..  , niitims 

century.  A patriotic  iptnt  ot  uncommon  ardour  hath  facie- 
gone  forth  ; and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  like  the  fe-  ue«  hiv« 
nators  of  Rome,  have  fet,  as  it  were,  their  hands  to  the  l*6" 
plough,  and  excited  their  tenants  and  neighbours  to 
practices  of  which  they  had  00  idea  before.  Yea,  they  ^ conn- 
have  done  more  3 they  have  ioftituted  focieties,  and  cry. 
made  them  receptacles  and  diftributors  of  ufcful  know- 
ledge ; they  have  raifed  fupferiptions,  and  added  marks 
of  honour  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  rewards 
which  naturally  refull  from  the  attention  and  indullry 

of 
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of  the  in  gen  sou  § artift.  But  it  mull  be  allowed,  that 
though  much  has  been  done,  there  Hill  remains  much 
more  to  be  done.  Experimenter  have  not  always 
(perhaps  but  feldom)  entered  into  the  views,  and  ably 
iccondcd  the  intentions,  of  thofc  valuable  inftitutions. 
Animated  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  premiums 
held  out  by  dint  of  extraordinary  exertions,  expenfive 
manures,  and  a concurrence  of  fortunate  cirtumllances, 
more  the  efledt  of  chance  than  of  deftgn,  they  often 
have  been  the  fuccefsful  adventurers,  though  at  the  fame 
time  entirely  ignorant  to  what  caufes  they  owed  their 
fuecefa.  We  too  often  indeed  aferibe  tfltdi  to  cattfca 
which  are  no  way  connected  with  them.  The  practice 
of  fuch  men  is  more  like  the  noftrum*  of  quacks,  than 
the  recipes  of  a regular  phyfician.  The  medicine  may 
be  good  ; but,  being  ignorant  of  principles,  they  know 
not  how  to  accommodate  it  as  circuit!  fiances  may  re- 
t quire.*’ 

Tmit'otr*  Confederations  of  this  kind  mud  certainly  lead  us  to 
meat* made fuppofe.  that  moll,  if  not  <«//,  the  improvements  made  in 
in  hufban  hufbandry  for  a long  time  pail,  arc  too  expenfive  ; and 
Crj  huher  that,  though  by  their  means  larger  crops  arc  now  ob- 
wi'Iwmj  * tained  than  formerly,  the  profits  are  more  than  fwal- 
pn.fit . lowed  up  by  the  enormous  films  required  to  produce 
them.  Hence  we  have  as  yet  ohtained  only  larger  or 
more  elegantly  formed  beafit  of  different  kinds;  and 
whet  hr  r this  acquilition  is  ultimately  to  he  tonlidered 
si  profitable,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Unfortu- 
nately this  fentiment  teems  to  be  confirmed  by  taking  a 
review  of  the  agricultural  improvements  made  during 
the  left  half-century.  Theft*  arc  : 

Va*  f ■ Imf  rovevunti  in  the  Art  of  Tillage.  Improvements 
y*r/,vot.  j.  of  this  kind  confift  in  more  pcrfe&ly  breaking  turd  pul- 
9 vetifing  the  foil,  and  keeping  it  more  free  from  weeds 
theim-*0  *^an  formerly.  Mr  Jethro  Tull  was  the  author  of  thefe, 
provements  and  fhowed  the  advantages  thence  arifing.  By  fre- 
in  agneu’-  quent  turning  over  and  pulveiifiog  the  foil,  we  not  only 
t*re  f-r  fhe  Jeftroy  the  weeds  very  cfffQusfiy,  hut  like  wife  grubs, 
•outlay  beetles,  worm*,  and  maggot*  of  many  difTrrcrit  kinds. 

**  Nothing  (fay*  Mr  Wimpey)  fo  effectually  prevents 
the  ravages  of  the  fcveral  tribes  of  fubterraoeous  in  (cits 
as  the  frequent  ft  if  ring  and  crumbling  the  ground  ; I 
have  had  large  patches  of  fcveral  poles  fquatc  in  a field 
of  beans  deft  roved  by  the  grub  of  the  cock-chaffer  ; and 
many  hundred*  of  cr.bbage  plants  by  a grey  grub  of 
fmaller  fire.  Both  thefe  execute  their  milchief  under- 
ground. The  former  eat  the  toots  of  the  beans  even 
when  in  kid  ; and  then  ihcy  wither,  fall,  and  die:  the 
lattrr  bite*  off  the  flem  of  the  plant  juft  under  the  fur- 
face,  and  does  infinite  mifehief : but  1 have  always 
found  tillage,  duly  performed,  capable  of  deftroying  the 
whole  race.”  . 

a.  Invert; iw»  of  rezv  Implement s of  Ilts/handry,  or  im- 
provement* of  tie  old.  Tnia  clafs  includes  all  the  new 
invented  ploughs,  hariows,  horfc  and  hand  hoes,  &c. 
by  means  of  which  it  is  generally  frppofed  that  the 
work  of  tillage  can  he  performed  at  modi  lefs  expense, 
&a  well  as  more  effectually,  than  formerly. 

3.  Having  a prat  qv  11  nitty  of  Seed  in  faring,  and  tlx 
prodvttiw  of  itttrrCrepj,  ly  the  more  regular  dtftriluttnn  oj 
what  u fotvn.  This  improvement  chiefly  confills  in 
drilling,  in  Arad  of  fowing  in  the  Itoad-caft  way  as  for* 
trterly.  The  gain  is  here  evident  t ami  Mr  Wimpey 
calculates  it  at  a tenth  or  twelfth  pan  of.  the  whole 
produce  : and  if  the  community  aic  not  yd  fcnfiblc  of 
Voif  VI1L  Part  II. 
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anyr  advantage  from  fuch  a considerable  facing,  it  mufl. 
he  hecaufe  the  dulling  hufbandry  has  not  )ct  become 
very  general. 

4.  Suiting  the  Crop  to  the  Nature  and  Condition  of  tie 
Soil.  The  farmer  is  now  enabled  to  this  better  than 
formerly,  by  the  introduction  of  a number  of  new  ve- 
getables formerly  unknown.  Thus,  as  there  are  many 
grounds  very  unfit  for  the  production  of  wheat,  there 
is  now  no  occafion  for  reaping  fcanty  crops  of  it  from 
fuch  as  are  little  adapted  to  the  laifing  of  that  grain  j 
Irecaufe  another  article,  for  which  pci  haps  there  w as  for- 
merly no  demand,  may  now  he  raifed  with  coofidcrablc 
profit  on  a foil  where  wheat  will  not  grow  to  any  ad- 
vantage. 

5.  Tie  Rotation  of  Crops . Thus  a very  confiderable 
addition  is  made  to  the  produce  of  the  ground  by 
keeping  it  perpetually  fertile;  whereas  formerly  it  wai 
often  worn  out  and  rendered  barren  by  too  frequent 
cropping,  when  a proper  rout  ion  was  not  known. 

6.  Tie  Inirodttiion  if  new  Manures.  Thefe  are 
principally  lime  and  marie;  of  the  attion  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Agxiculturi., 
n°  to. 

7.  Tbt  Introdudion  of  many  new  Articles  into  Field- 
Culture.  Thefe,  whatever  profit  they  may  ) icld  to  the 
farmer,  confift  principally  of  provender  for  cattle.  They 
ought,  however,  to  have  a confiderable  effect  in  pro- 
ducing plentiful  harveds,  as  hereby  the  cattle  may  be 
fuppofed  to  do  their  work  more  perfectly,  and  to  be 
maintained  at  lefs  rxpcnce  than  before. 

K.  The  Application  of  tf.efe  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
Cottle . The  good  effects  of  this  ought  to  be  felt  partly 
in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  and 
partly  in  lowering  the  price  of  fit fh- meat,  and  confc- 
qucntly  of  all  other  kinds  of  provifions. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  courfe  of  half  a century,  I.ittle  ad. 
methods  have  been  found  of  eradicating  weed*,  deftroy-  j^£.u*>re" 
ing  infetts,  faring  v&ft  quantities  of  feed-coin,  of  fuit-  jjJllEjjl 
ing  the  crops  to  the  foil,  of  ufmg  new  manures,  raifing 
new  plants  ; and  all  this,  together  with  multitudes  of  new 
machines  for  performing  in  a better  manner  tlic  opera- 
tions of  agriculture,  has  apparently  amounted  to  mere 
nothing.  The  price  of  provifions  feems  to  have  begun 
to  rife  with  the  improvements,  and  to  be  continually  ad- 
vancing. it  i*  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  point  out 
particularly  the  caufes  of  fo  difsgrccabte  an  event.  ltp  .’I 
mu  ft,  however,  undoubtedly  depend  on  fume  mifealeu-  CflOCernjng 
lation,  or  over-rating  the  profits  which  have  arilen  from  the  caufes. 
thofe  improvements  : whence  the  landholders  have  uni- 
formly been  induced  to  raife  their  rents,  while  the  far- 
mers, finding  their  cx pence*  greatly  augment ed  not  only 
on  account  of  the  advance  of  rent,  but  likewife  fiom 
the  more  coil  ly  modes  of  tillage,  have  hern  obliged  to  a,  ig. 
ment  the  price*  of  their  grain  beyond  what  the  increased 
influx  of  money  into  the  kingdom  would  bear. — Such 
tnifcalculation*  arc  not  uncommon  in  every  bjfincfs.  A 
manufacturer  is  apt  to  be  enticed  by  a certainty  of  ha- 
ving an  incteafe  of  his  goods  in  a given  time  : but  fre- 
quently, when  improvements  are  tried,  it  is  found  that 
the  ablolute  expence,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  rrquifitc 
to  produce  the  merrafe,  is  greater  than  the  augmenta- 
tion of  profit  can  bear ; and  he  is  afterward*,  with  regret 
and  lofs,  obliged  to  by  afide  the  improvements  from 
which  he  had  once  foch  hopes.  In  like  manner,  we  fear, 
it  has  fared  with  the  liufbandmrn.  The  improvements 
4 Z »if 
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in  husbandry  originated  principally  among  the  land- 
holders ; whofe  principal  view,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  an 
augmentation  of  rent.  The  tenants  were  obliged  to 
attempt  improvements  in  order  to  pay  the  advance,  as 
well  as  by  the  exprefa  order  of  their  landlords.  Hence 
they  were  induced  to  keep  a great  number  of  horfes, 
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made  of  late  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture  and  hulbandry. 
If  experiments  are  now  to  be  made,  it  is  plain  that  they 
ought  to  be  with  a view  to  determine  that  medium  of 
culture  which  the  ground  can  bear  with  the  greatelt 
profit,  comparing  the  expence  and  produce  of  the  two 
different  modes  together ; and  that  mode  which  is  the 


that  their  lands  might  be  tilled  with  fuificient  expedi-  lcall  expenfive  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  chofen,  even 
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tion,  and  in  a more  pcrfcdl  manner  than  before.  The 
oxen,  formerly  made  ufc  of,  and  which  anfwcred  the 
purpofes  both  of  provifion  and  labour,  were  difearded, 
and  a fet  of  moil  expenfive  animals,  ufelefs  .except  for 
the  purpofes  of  labour  or  pleafurc,  introduced  in  their 
dead.  A vail  quantity  of  grain,  which  ought  to  have 
fu  flamed  the  human  fpecie?,  was  thus  bellowed  on  the 
brute  creation  : and  though  this  might  in  fomc  mcafure 
be  fuppofed  to  be  countcra£led  by  the  increafc  of  crop 
irf  confequencc  of  employing  horfes,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  not  anfwcred  the  general  expedation  ; fince  wc 
may  fay,  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
one  penuy  of  advanced  rent  without  advancing  alfo  the 
price  of  their  grain. 

With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  cafe  is  equal- 
ly doubtful.  The  moll  extravagant  prices  have  been 
given  for  the  bell  breeds  as  they  are  called  ; but  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  proved,  that  thefe'brecds  are  really  more 
ufcful  to  the  country  than  the  fmaller  ones.  The  ex- 
pence  of  keeping  them  is  undoubtedly  greater,  and  this 
expcnce  is  enhanced  by  the  large  cattle  being  generally 
lei's  hardy  lhan  the  fmaller.  It  Iccms,  be  fide?,  impolTible 
that  one  large  horfe,  for  inhance,  can  be  equally  ufcful 
with  two  fmall  ones,  even  though  he  fhould  be  as  llrong 
as  both  ; for  this  plain  reafon,  that  two  horfes,  though 
ever  fo  fmall,  can  be  put  to  two  different  kinds  of  work 
at  once,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  largell  Tingle 
horfe  imaginable.  The  like  is  applicable  to  black 
cattle  : We  cannot  fuppofe  the  largell  Angle  ox  to  be 
equal  to  two  ordinary  oxen,  though  he  may  perhaps 
require  more  to  fatten  him  than  would  bring  to  mar- 
ket three  or  four  of  an  ordinary  quality}  and  to  of  other 
animals. 

It  ia  much  to  be  feared  that  the  fame  reafoningextenda 
to  mod  of  the  improvements  hitherto  made  inhulbandry. 
provcmercaThe  vegetative  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  be  made  al- 
m huiban-  ways  to  exert  thcmfclves  to  the  utmoll,  without  an  cx- 
dry. 

pence  which  the  increafc  of  produce  can  by  no  means 
balance.  By  a total  ncglcCl  of  culture,  indeed,  the  foil 
will  produce  little  or  nothing  ; by  a moderate  degree  of 
culture  the  produfl  will  be  greatly  augmented,  the  far- 
mer will  be  enabled  to  pay  his  rent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  afford  h?s  grain  at  fucb  a price  as  can  allow  the 
labourers  to  live  comfortably  : but  if  we  go  on  with  ex- 
traordinary methods  of  culture,  expelling  to  incrcafe 
tha  produce  of  the  foil,  and  to  be  able  t .t  exacl  an  aug- 
mentation of  rent  ad infin r/vm,  we  will  certainly  be  de- 
ceived ; for  thus  the  price  of  provifions  mull  be  infinite- 
iy  increafed  alfo.  Thus,  indeed,  the  produce  of  the 
ground  will  be  fomewhat  increafed,  but  the  farmer  will 
ultimately  be  a lofer ; fo  that,  to  favc  himfclf  from  min, 
he  mull  at  lail  burthen  the  public  both  with  his  advan- 
ced rent  and  the  expence  of  moll  of  his  improvements, 
by  advancing  the  price  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  pro 
vifions. 

Such  feem  in  general  to  be  the  reafons  why  the  coun- 
try has  reaped  fo  little  advantage  by  the  improvements 
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though  attended  with  no  more  profit  than  that  which  *4 
is  executed  at  a greater  cxpence.  Thus,  if  a farmer,  &&*&'***** 
by  laying  out  j /.  can  produce  a crop  equivalent 
to  7/.  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  prefer  that  to  a men  to  ex- 
mode of  cultivation  by  which  he  lays  out  feven  to  pro-  P'r>d  large 
cure  nine.  Nay,  though  by  his  new  method  he  *u“* OD  ** 
fhould  procure  9/.  tot.  by  laying  out  7/.  it  would  Hill 
be  evidently  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  the  enrich 
former  method  were  followed.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  ‘bemfclvca 
that  every  expencc  of  the  hufbandman,  as  well  as 
every  other,  mull  ultimately  be  defrayed  by  the  com- 
munity  at  large.  Thus  if  the  hulbandman  employs  a 
greater  number  of  hands  than  would  otherwife  be  ne- 
ceffary,  it  is  plain  that  the  expence  of  thcfcmull  be  de- 
frayed by  the  community,  not  only  bccaufe  of  the  pro- 
vi lions  they  mull  neccffarily  confumc,  but  becatife  each 
of  thefe,  were  he  not  employed  in  that  particular  way, 
might  contribute  in  fome  other  towards  his  own  fup- 
port  and  that  of  others  : and  the  very  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  farmer  who  employs  a greater  number  of  horfes 
than  would  otherwife  be  neccffary.  Now,  in  the  ex- 
ample  jull  given,  the  farmer,  or  the  community  at  large, 
by  laying  out  5 L gain  40/.  which  is  40  per  cent,  j but 
in  the  other  cafe,  viz.  that  of  expending  7/.  for  a re- 
turn of  9/.  to/.  the  farmer  indeed  gets  50/.  inilead  of 
40/.  but  the  community  do  not  gain  equally,  having 
now  not  quite  36  per  cent,  inilead  of  40  which  they 
bad  before. 

Hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  by  encouraging  in- 
dividuals to  expend  large  Turns  on  agriculture,  and  thus 
diminifh  the  proportion  of  their  own  profits,  the  com- 
munity mull  always  fuffer,  and  a rife  of  proviiions  will 
infallibly  take  place,  whether  the  individuals  enrich 
themfclvcs  or  not.  Evils  of  this  nature  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  the  legiflature : but  it  ia  to  be  feared  that 
the  time  13  yet  very  dillant  when  any  certain  mode  of 
culture  will  be  eilablifhcd  by  taw;  and  until  this  happen, 
it  is  vain  to  think  that  either  the  fpeculations  or  expe- 
riments of  individuals  or  of  focieties  will  be  attended 
with  much  benefit  to  the  community,  whatever  advan- 
tage particular  perfons  may  foraetimes  derive  from 
them. — Leaving  this  fuhjcfl,  therefore,  wc  (hall  now 
proceed  to  thofe  which  more  immediately  relate  to  the 
bufinefs  of  hulbandry  in  its  prefent  Hate.  hdb-mdr°^ 

In  confidering  this  fubjeft  in  its  full  extent,  it  cv>- jnto  tjtrcc 
dcntly divides  itfelf  into  three  parts:  the JirJi,  Relating  to  parts 
the  cultivation  of  fuch  vegetables  as  are  proper  for  the 
fubfiflcnce  of  mankind  or  the  rearing  of  cattle  { as  grain, 
giafs,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  of  that 
kind : the  JeetnJ,  Such  as  belong  more  particularly  to 
trade  and  commerce  ; as  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees,  tim- 
ber, See.  Under  both  thefe  arc  included  the  know- 
ledge of  various  manures,  of  the  nature  of  different 
foils,  Sec.  The  third  part  includes,  the  raifing  and  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,  poultry,  of  the  dairy,  with  other 
adventitious  articles,  lefs  connected  with  agriculture ; 
of  &U  which  we  Audi  now  treat  in  order. 
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Part  I.  Of  the  Vegetables  moft  proper  to  be  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the  Human 
Species,  or  as  Food  for  Cattle. 


AMONG  thofe  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  wheat 
has  universally  been  fuppofed  to  hold  the  firft. 
place,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  to  be  the  nest  to  it  ; 
but  in  modern  times,  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation 
has  irifrn,  who  endeavour*  to  prove  that  wheat  ought 
not  to  he  cultivated,  nor  bread  to  be  eaten.  This  if 
M.  Linguet,  who  baa  written  a treat iie  cxprcfsJy  upon 
the  fubjeft ; and,  ridiculous  as  the  aflertion  may  feem, 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  a formal  refutation  by  Dr 
Tiffot. — One  of  M-  Lioguct'a  arguments  is,  that  wheat 
■mpoveriftie*  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  ; but  in 
oppofition  to  this,  Dr  Tiflot  urge*,  that  corn  is  more 
eafily  cultivated  than  graft ; and  that  confcqucotly,  in 
the  country  he  fpcaks  of  (Switzerland),  the  bell  held* 
•re  appropriated  to  hay,  and  the  word  to  corn.  ‘4  If 
there  arc  fome  diftri&s  of  very  poor  land  (fay*  he)  al- 
mofl  entirely  Town  with  corn,  they  arc  not  poor  be- 
caufe  they  produce  only  corn,  but  bccaufc  they  are  not 
(it  to  produce  any  thing  clfe.  Their  foil  is  fo  bad,  that 
they  can  grow  but  very  little  fodder  : confcquently  they 
maintain  only  fuch  cattle  as  arc  abfolutely  neceflary  far 
labour;  and  thofe  arc  ill  fed,  and  frequently  perilha 
They  have  but  little  manure,  and  their  crops  are 
fmall ; for  large  crops  of  all  forts  can  only  be  expetted 
from  lauds  natuialiy  rich  or  fttongly  manured.  Thu* 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  owing  to  their 
poffc fling  an  ungrateful  foil. — What  prove*  evidently 
that  it  is  the  natural  foil  which  is  in  the  fault,  and  not 
the  corn  which  impoveri  flics,  is,  that  where  there  it 
meadow  and  arable  land,  the  price  of  the  meadow-land 
is  much  more  confide rablc  than  that  of  the  arable,  in 
moil  part*  of  this  country  the  proportion  ia  nearly  tea 
to  one  ; and  there  are  even  fome  meadows,  for  one  part 
of  which  they  would  give  30  of  field-lands  ; and  fome 
of  vines,  for  which  too  of  arable  would  be  given. 
Thofe  diftri&s  where  the  foil  will  produce  nothing  but 
corn,  arc  poor ; but  in  thofe  which  furaifla  fodder,  and 
alio  fine  crop*  of  grain,  the  inhabitant*  an:  wealthy 
and  happy,  unlefs  they  arc  opprefled  by  taxes. ” 

M.  Linguet  draws  another  objection  from  the  length 
of  time  required  to  cultivate  wheat ; but  Tiflot,  by 
another  calculation,  fliows,  that  48  day*  work  through- 
out the  year  would  cultivate  more  wheat  than  i*  fuffi- 
cicnt  for  a family  of  fix  perfon*.  The  time  neceflary 
for  cultivation  of  arable  land  alfo  does  not  increafe  in 
proportion  to  its  extent ; but  in  cafe  more  it  cultiva- 
ted than  is  requifite  for  the  fdbiidcncc  of  the  family,  a 
trade  i*  formed,  which  might  be  increafed  to  an  unli- 
mited extent.  He  then  compare*  the  time  requifite 
for  the  cultivation  of  vines  which  are  recommended  by 
M.  Linguet,  and  find*  it  to  be  much  longer  than  that 
required  fur  wheat.  41 1 know  very  well  (faya  he)  that 
the  one  requires  cattle,  and  the  other  does  not : but 
thefe  cattle,  far  from  being  expensive,  will,  if  properly 
managed,  increafe  the  gain  of  the  farmer ; therefore 
• they  m-.ift  not  be  looked  upon  a*  any  expcnce.  Corn 
is  fubjccl  to  many  accidents,  but  vines  arc  fubjeft  to 
many  more : thofe  which  the  vine*  fuffer,  fometimes 


fpoil  the  vintage  for  feveral  years  ; whereas  thofe  which 
happen  to  arable  land*  only  fpoil  the  crop  for  the  lea- 
fon  : and  as  the  expence  of  cultivating  vines,  for  which 
only  manual  labour  can  be  employed,  is  much  more 
confidcrablc  ; therefore  the  vignenm  (or  perfon  who 
cultivates  vine*),  who  engage*  more  largely  than  the 
farmer,  will  consequently  be  a much  greater  lofer  if  un- 
fucccfsful. — Hay  is  alfo  fubjr&  to  frequent  and  very 
difagreeable  accidents ; the  fccuting  it  is  fometimes  very 
difficult  ; and,  when  it  is  badly  made,  it  is  very  hurtful 
to  cat'le. — A linglc  fad  will  be  fufficirnt  to  prove  the 
cafuakics  to  which  hay  is  fubjed  ; viz.  that  it  varies  in 
price  as  much  as  grain.  Accident*  of  hay-mow*  taking 
fire  arc  but  too  frequent ; and  this  is  not  to  be  feared  in 
coronowi" 

The  other  objed ions  of  M.  Linguet  to  wheat  appear 
to  be  quite  frivolous;  fo  that  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  this  grain  Dr  Tiflot  draws  the  following  contluficmi: 
44  It  appea-s  then,  from  w hat  has  been  faid,  that  wheat 
is  not  a commodity  that  is  impovei  idling  in  itfclf ; and 
that  this  grain  will  grow  indifferently  at  lead  in  lands 
and  lituaiion*  which  are  unfavourable  to  other  plant*. 
Thi*  grain  ia  likrwifc  adapted  to  moll  climate* ; and 
il  there  are  diilrid*  almotl  entirely  Town  with  wheat, 
and  yet  poor,  it  w the  fault  of  the  foil,  and  not  of  thi* 
ufcful  grain.” 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  argument  perhaps  ever 
thought  of  on  thi*  fubjed  is  M Linguet4*  aflertion, 
that  the  ufe  of  wheat,  ot  bread  made  from  it,  is  detri- 
mental to  population ; and  that  the  countries  where  this 
grain  ia  cultivated  are  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  w here- 
as thofe  which  abound  with  vineyards  and  pad  u re-lands 
are  rich  and  populous.  But  this,  iu  Dr  Tiflot’*  opi- 
nion, fhow*  only  that  one  foil  is  more  rich  than  an- 
other, and  that  a fertile  foil  will  maintain  moft  inhabi- 
tants. 44  No  perfon  ( fay*  he ) is  more  capable  of  af- 
figning  the  caufe  of  the  fubjedion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  the  northern  power*,  than  M.  Linguet ; but  he 
cannot  furcly  be  feriou*  when  he  fay*,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  conquer  them  bccaufc  thofe  northern  coun- 
tries produced  uo  corn,  and  that  population  decreafed 
fince  the  introdudkm  of  grain-  1 fhall  make  three 
obfervations  on  thi*  paflage  : Firft,  the  armies  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.  and  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  who  ft  food  was  bread,  would  be  as  formidable 
againft  the  Italians  of  thofe  times,  who  eat  lefs  than 
wa*  eaten  ia  the  days  of  Scipio,  a*  their  anccftor*  were 
1400  years  ago  again  ! the  Romans  : and  M.  Linguet 
mull  certainly  know,  that  thofe  Greeks  who  fubfiited 
on  bread,  thofe  Roman*  who  eat  nothing  but  bicad 
and  vegetable*  in  pottage,  fubdued  all  the  known 
world,  among  whom  were  many  nation*  who  ate  lefa 
bread  than  themfelvcs.  A Roman  foldier’s  allowance 
of  bread  was  much  greater  than  what  foldici ; have  at 
prefent  ; and  by  the  ufe  of  this  food  they  had  much 
more  (Length  than  our  modern  foldier*  can  boafl  of. 
The  allowance  to  a Roman  foldier  was  64  pounds  of 
wheat  per  month ; and  this  he  was  ftrRIly  forbidden 
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cither  to  fell  or  exchange.  Their  foldicr#  had  very 
fcldom  any 'checfe,  bacon,  or  pulfe;  fo  that  wheat  was 
almost  their  only  food,  arul  the  proportion  was  double 
what  it  allowed  ft >1  diets  in  our  days.  They  ate  it  in 
bread,  in  Hour- milk,  and  in  thin  cakes;  and  they  were 
not  fnbjiit  to  epidemic  or  putrid  disorders,  which  ii 
too  much  the  caie  with  our  modem  armies*  We  may 
cafily  judge  from  the  weight  <»f  their  accoutrement*, 
that  the  Roman  faldtcrs  wr^rc  not  pofTclTcd  of  lei’s  per- 
fonal  Aitogtb  than  ihofc  which  compote  the  armies  at 
this  day  ; they  were  not  lefs  btavc,  nor  did  their  food 
render  them  in  any  way  unhealthy  t on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  fuch  diracuhy  in  procuring  a fupply  of 
g toJ  animal  food  to  an  army,  a>  is  often  the  cafe  in 
modern  times,  it  ia  probable  that  rcducing-fhetn  to  tHe 
lira  pie  diet  of  a Ronrtn  loldicr  would  be  the  moff 
proper  method  of  preventing  epidemic  difeafed  among 
them.  Secondly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thole 
countries  were  more  populous  formerly  than  they  «ny 
at  this  time;  it  is  even  probable  that  they  were  ief»  lb. 
L.allly,  the  people  of  the fc  northern  countries  were  not 
without  wheat;  it  was  the  bain  of  their  food  and 
drink:  without  quoting  other  fiuthors  who  aueli  if, 
fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  Tacitus  affirms  it,"  dee. 

In  tbi*  bid  particular,  however,  cur  author  appears 
to  be  mitUken  ; but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  ap- 
prehend tbit  few  of  our  readers  will  entertain  any 
doubt  concerning  the  wholeforaencfs  of  wheftt,  or  the 
propriety  of  making  it  into  bread  after  once  it  is  cul- 
tivated. I be  truly  important  matter  is  to  determine, 
whether  it  be  a profitable  crop  or  not  for  the  period 
who  cultivates  it  ? In  this  rcfpeel  indeed  it  has  been 
condemned  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  and  dairy- 
farms  an  univerfaUy  fuppofed  to  be  more  profitable 
than  fuch  as  ptoducc  corn.  The  vail  fuperiority  of 
the  former  is  fet  fortli  by  Thbraas  Davis,  Efq;  of  Long- 
leat,  in  the  fallowing  words.  “ Experience  ibftkicnt- 
ly  evinces  the  extreme  difficulty  of  per  funding  tenants 
that  they  get  more  (generally  fpeaking)  by  feeding 
their  lands,  than  by  ploughing  them  ; yet  it  requires 
very  few  arguments  to  convince  a landlord,  that  in 
cold  wet  land*  efpcciafiy,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you 
have,  the  lefs  you  put  it  in  a tenant's  power  to  rum 
your  ciUte.  That  a tenant  of  6oL  per  annum  on  a 
dairy  farm  will  get  money,  while  a corn  farm  of  the 
fame  fize  will  ffarve  its  occupier  (though  perhaps  the 
former  gives  15  s-  per  acre  for  his  land,  and  the 
latter  only  10  s.),  is  feif-evident.  The  plough  is  e 
friend  of  every  body's,  though  its  advantages  are 
very  far  from  being  particularly  and  locally  felt  ; 
corn  being  an  article  that  will  hear  keeping  till 
the  whim  or  caprice,  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  its  pof- 
feifor,  call  it  forth.  But  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
far  otherwise.  Cheefe  mull  ncceflartly  be  fold  at  a 
certain  period  : it  is  a ponderous  article ; and  onc- 
twrlfth,  or  at  leaft  one-fifteenth,  of  its  value,  is  often 
paid  for  carrying  it  to  a fair  $0  mites  off ; and  the 
butter  and  fkimmed  milk  find  their  way  no  great  di- 
itancc  from  home,  as  is  evident  by  the  price  of  butter 
varying  frequently  one-third  in  20  or  30  miles.  Every 
inhabitant  of  Bath  mull  be  feniiblc,  that  butter  and 
checfe  have  rifen  one-third  or  more  in  price  within  10 
years.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  £reat  encouragement 
given  to  tbc  plough  and  to  grazing,  at  a time  when, 


on  account  of  the  increafrd  demand  for  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  checfe,  every  exert i >11  on  behalf  of  the 
dairy  Ihould  have  been  encouraged?"  Uc. 

In  fume  remarks  on  this  letter  by  M<"  Billingficy, 
tbc  fame  fuperionty  of  dairy-farms  to  the  arable  kind 
is  affirted  in  the  mil  p ilitive  terms.  *•  i'criiipN  (fays 
he)  there  canooc  he  a ilifonger  proof  of  the  luferioihy 
of  the  plough  with  refpett  to  profit,  than  the  fujiitinr 
punctuality  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  payment  of  his 
rent.  This  obfervatiou,  I believe,  moll  tic  wards  who- 
fuperinund  man o it.  deviled  partly  to  corn  and  portly 
to  dairy-farms,  will  vrrify  ; at  leaft  I have  never  met 
with  one  who  controverts  it.  Bat  prrhap*  the  advo- 
cute  for  the  plough  will  deli  re  me  not  to  confound 
the  abufe  of  a thifig  with  its  intrinfic  excellence  ; and 
fay,  that  the  generality  of.com  fanners  are  mod  egre- 
gious llovcns;  that  iambi  devoted  to  the  plough  are 
no:  confined  to  fiich  a-roediocrity  of  pro.it  as  20s.  per 
acre  ; that  thd  produce  of  artificial  grafTcs  (without 
which  a well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  cxiily,  far 
exceeds  dut  of  uttur.il  gr  ain  both  in  rcfpefl  of  quan- 
tity and  nutrition  ; that  the  llraw-yard  is  a motl  con. 
ven lent  receptacle  for  t lie.  cow  when  freed  from  the 
pail.  Thefc,  and  many  other  rcafons,  may'  be  addu- 
ced, tAlhow  the  propriety  of  walking  i;i  the  middle 
path,  and  of  judicionlly  blending  am  Li-  with  pajhre,  in 
tbc  proportion  perhaps  of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  farmer." 

On  thefc  letters  we  Hull  only  remark,  that  far  the 
good  of  mankind  we  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
will  never  come  into  general  practice;  a a thus  the 
price  of  ’bread  mull  be  railed  fa  high,  that  the  lower 
elalTcs  of  people  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  it* 
In  the  Bath  I'aper*,  vol.  v.  p.  4?.  we  have  a method 
propofol  by  Mf'Wimpcy  of  improving  fatal!  arable 
farina  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  them  yield  as  much 
milk,  butter,  and  check,  as  thole  which  arc  kepi  con- 
tinually in  patlure.  He  agrees  with  the  maxim  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  imali  arable  farms  do  nut  afford 
the  occupier  fo  good  1 maintenance  as  dairy'  farms  of 
the  fame  value  ; and  that  the  polfdlbf  of  a dairy  farm 
will  do  well  and  fare  money,  while  the  farmer,  with 
much  toil  and  trouble,  is  iiarving  himfclf  and  family*. 
Notwith Handing  this,  he  maintains,  that  tliere  is  an 
effential  difference  between  ground  that  is  naturally 
arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  far  p allure* 
l*and  which  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  patlure  of  any  dura- 
tion. 44  Such  »,  from  a wild  Hate  of  nature,  over  run 
with  farxe,  fern,  bullies  and  brambles,  lias  been  ren- 
dered fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  muff  be  kept  iu 
that  improved  ibrtt  by  its  frequent  nfe  j other  wife  it 
would  foon  revert  to  that  wild  barren  itite  which  was 
its  original  condition.  A farm,  therefore,  which  con- 
fab* wholly,  or  almoft  fo,  of  laud  tliat  is  properly  ara- 
ble, muff  ever  continue  arable  ; for  it  ia  not  practi- 
cable to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile  but  by  means 
of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  Hate  even 
wticn  it  is  made  fo."  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
by  rafting  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  pofTcf- 
for  of  an  amble  farm  may  raife  as  great  a number  of 
horned  cattle  as  one  who  has  a patlure  farm  ; the  on- 
ly'que  ff  ion  is,  Whether  he  can  be  rcimburfed  of  his 
cxpcnccs  by  the  produce  t " To  afeertaiu  this  fa& 
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(fays  he),  ire  muff  inquire  what  miy  be  the  average 
expcnce*  of  keeping  ■ milch-cow  on  a dairy-farm  for 
any  given  time.  It  is  fiid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  expcnce  is  generally  from  c 1.  to  (L  ios.  per 
annum.  Two  acre*  and  an  half  of  pariiuc  tit  for  this 
life  is  fiiCcicnt  to  keep  meow  the  whole  year  through, 
sod  fuch  land  is  valued  at  from  ay*,  to  jo*.  per  acre. 
At  ays.  the  keeping  uf  each  cow  would  amount  to 
5 1.  as.  6d.  per  annum.  A dairy-farm,  therefore, 
confiding  of  48  acres,  at  2$  8.  per  annum,  would 
amount  to  60  1.  rent  ; and  the  number  of  cows  that 
might  be  kept  on  fuch  a farm  would  be  about  20.  in 
the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  rxpeoce  of  keeping 
a row  upon  food  railed  in  arable  land  as  a luccedaitcuiu 
for  gvafa,  wc  are  tfTured  by  unquestionable  authority, 
that  a bulhel  of  potatoes  given  half  at  night  and  half 
in  life*  morning,  with  a lmsll  allow incc  of  hay,  is  fuf- 
beient  to  kerp  three  cow*  a day  ; by  which  allowance 
thtir  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  when  il»c  cows  me  in  pa-lure.  An  acre 
of  laiui,  properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,  will  yield 
337  buftscU ; and  the  total  cxpcocc  of  cultivation,  tent 
ami  tithe  included,  will  not  exceed  61.  13  s.  If  three 
coas  cat  {even  Imlhcls  per  week,  then  they  would  eat 
364  bu  Diels  Iti  a year  ; and  20  cows  would  confumc 
2433  bulhels  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
fevcu  acics  and  a quaitcr  wouli  nearly  maintain  as 
many  cows  as  on  the  arable  bum  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.  If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  cods  6 L 13  s.  the  cultivation  of  fcvrn  acres 
and  a quarter  will  cod  about  48  1.  Wc  have  fecn, 
however,  tint  the  rent  of  a dairy-farm  capable  of 
maintaining  20  milch  cows,  is  not  Ufi  than  60  l.  fo 
that  the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
arable  farm  ; feven  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm 
being  fuperior  by  l a L in  value,  when  cultivated  with 
potatoes,  to  48  acres  of  meadow  or  pallurc-giound.” 
•*  It  mull  indeed  be  ohferved  (adds  our  author),  that 
in  this  ffatemeut  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fraall 
quantity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes. 
It  vnuft  be  noted  alio,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  witli  40  S.  an  acre  for  manure,  and  fome 
c * pence  fur  ploughing,  which  of  right  is  chargeable 
to  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Now,  if  we 
deduct  40  s.  an  acre  from  the  expcnce  of  cultivating 
the  potatoe?,  it  reduces  the  Turn  to  4 I.  13  s.  and  the 
whole  expcnce  upon  feven  acres  and  a quarter  is  thus 
lefs  than  34 1.  and  confcqucntly  the  keep  of  20 cows  is 
little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable  farm 
• what  it  is  to  tl»e  occupier  of  the  grazing  farm.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  drawn*  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is  matter  of  the  greatell  impor- 
tance, efpecially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  It  plain- 
ly raife*  him  from  a date  of  acknowledged  inferiority 
to  one  greatly  fuperior  M 

16  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an  objection. 
Objection  I,  the  whole  of  his  tcafnning  mult  be  indecilive,  as 
fa!m  m»*  relating  only  to  potatoes  " In  oppofitioti  to  this,  lie 
experiment  adduces  an  experiment  made  on  a pretty  large  fade  by 
®f  \Tr  Mr  Vaggj  from  which  it  appears,  that  cabbages  when 
raifed  upon  arable  ground,  are  nearly  a*  much  fuperior 
to  a natural  ctvp  as  potatoes  are.  Twelve  acres  were 
employed  in  this  experiment,  and  thofe  uf  an  indiffe- 
rent quality.  The- rent  was  30  s.  per  acre,  and  the 
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whole  expence  of  culture  and  carting  ofF  the  crop  »7 

amounted  only  to  1 i.  14  s.  fo  that  all  the  coll  of  the 
twelve  acres  was  38  l 9*.  From  the  produce  were  }?„„?,  I 
fed  45  oxen  and  upward*  of  6o  fliecp  ; and  he  was  *Cr«»  r.f 
allured  tint  they  improved  as  fall  upon  it  as  they  docabbsgeu 
in  the  belt  palturc  months.  May,  June,  and  July. 

4<  Now  (fays  Mr  Wimpey),  if  inricad  of  60  fticcp  wc 
reckon  1 5 oxen,  or  that  four  fheep  arc  equal  to  about 
one  ox,  in  which  wc  cannot  err  much ; then  60  oxen 
were  kept  well  for  three  months,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  15  for  a whole  year,  for  38  2.  9 s. ; and 
co of<  qua uly  20  uxea  would  colt  3th  5 s.  4 J.  which 
is  not  quite  3 1.  more  than  the  keeping  of  ic  cows 
would  coll  in  potatoes.  Turnips,  turnip- rooted  cab- 
bage, carrots,  parfufps,  and  fome  other  articles,  by 
many  experiments  often  repented,  have  been  found 
quite  adrquate  to  the  f-une  valuable  purpolcs  ; at  leall 
(o  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  than  meadow  or  pailurc. 

Clover  and  rye  grafs  are  omitted,  as  having  been  long 
iu  general  practice  5 but  arc  in  comm  jo  very  fhort  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  other  article*  recommended.”  Sainfoin 
is  greatly  recommended:  but  our  author  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  but  a mife table  appeal ancc  the  Itrll  year, 
though  afterwards  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  acre  of 
fxinfoia  is  equal  tea  two  of  middling  pallure-ground  ; 
for  which  rcafuu  he  aceufcs  the  fainter  of  intolerable 
indolence  who  does  not  cultivate  fo  ufcful  a plant. 

On  this  fubjcCt,  however,  we  mufl  remember,  that  the 
cultuic  of  Uinfuin  is  dogged  with  the  lofs  of  one  if 
not  two  crops;  which  may  lomctimes  he  inconvenient, 
though  afterwards  it  remains  in  perfection  for  no  lets 
than  20  years.  The  mofl  alvamagcous  method  of 
tailing  it  he  fuppofts  to  be  after  potatoes.  Thu*  it 
will  thrive  even  upon  very  poor  ground  ; os  the  cul- 
ture and  manure  necefTary  for  the  potatoe*  both  pul- 
se rife  the  foil  and  enrich  it  to  a fuiBcient  degree.  ,g 

From  thefc  experiments  and  obfrrvations,  therefore,  Great quart- 
it  appears  very  piobable  at  leall,  that  it  is  by  no  means  d 
egaiult  the  intereft  of  a farmer  to  cultivate  huge  quan-  f^Jvsnf 
titics  erf  grain;  and  that  he  may  even  do  this  iu  a con-  ,a<ei,ufly 
lulcncy  with  railing  as  many  cattle  as  be  can  have  oc-  ruled, 
cation  for.  Some  grounds,  no  doubt,  arc  naturally  fo 
fitted  for  pailurc,  that  it  .would  be  too  cxpcnlivc  to 
force  them  into  arable  ground  ; but  wherever  this  can 
be  done,  it  fee  ms  proper  always  to  have  as  mini  arable 
as  pof&htc,  in  dead  of  at  tittle , which  Mcflrs  Davis  and 
Biliingflcy  advife.  Graiu  of  different  kiuds,  therefore, 
and  particularly  wheat,  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  a 
farmer  to  as  great  an  extent  as  poflibtc  : chough  thefc 
different  kinds  can  be  determined  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  certain  ciriutnilances  ariiing  from  the 
iituatiun  of  the  place,  for  which  no  particular  rule* 
can  be  given.  A view  of  the  general  praeliee  of  fom? 
of  the  principal  counties  in  England,  however,  may 
perhaps  Ik  of  fome  u£e  <0  furnith  general  direction} 
tor  the  fotmer. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat* 

r7 

Tmrrc  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Culture  c‘ 
fpecics  of  grain  is  collated  to  more  perfc&ion  than  in  whe*r  is  - 
Norfolk.  Mr  Married  informs  us  that  the  fnecies  Norfw:iu 
raifed  in  that  county  is  called  (he  Norfolk  rr</,  and 
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weighs  heavier  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  in- 
troduced, though  he  owns  that  its  appearance  is  much 
againft  the  adertion,  it  being  a long  thin  grain,  re- 
fembliog  rye  more  than  well  bodied  wheat.  About  15 
or  20  years  ago  a new  fpecic*  was  introduced,  named 
the  Kent'ifb  coj i;  againtl  which  the  millers  were  at  firft 
very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got 
over.  A remarkable  circumftance  refpe&ing  this  grain 
is,  that  though  upon  its  inttodu&ion  into  the  county 
the  cojb  or  hulk  be  perfe&ly  white,  yet  fuch  is  the 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
to  produce  what  the  botaoills  call  t wrvrir/,  that  the 
grain  in  queftion  is  faid  to  lofc  every  year  fomewhatof 
the  whitenefis  of  its  hulks,  until  they  become  at  laft 
equally  red  with  thofe  of  the  former  kind.  The 
fouthem  and  foutheaftern  parts  of  the  county  generally 
enjoy  a ftrongcr  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  norther- 
ly, and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  fpeciet  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts 
are  fome  farms  of  very  light  foil,  where  the  farmers  fow 
only  a fmall  quantity  of  wheat ; and  thefe  light  bods 
arc  called  barley  farms. 

The  grcatcll  part  of  the  wheat  in  Norfolk  is  fown 
upon  a fccond  year's  lay  ; fometimes  it  is  fowo  upon 
a firft  year's  lay  ; fometimes  on  a rummer-fallow  ; af- 
ter peas,  turnips,  or  huck  barrelled  or  plowed  under. 
The  pra&ice  adopted  by  thofe  who  are  looked  upon 
as  fuperior  huftjandraen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  as 
follows.  The  fecond  year's  lays  having  finilhed  the 
bullocks,  and  brought  the  Hoc k cattle  and  horfes  thro* 
thy  fort  part  of  fummer,  and  the  firft  year’s  lays  ha- 
ving been  made  ready  to  receive  his  dock;  the  farmer 
begins  to  break  up  his  old  land  or  lay-grouod  by  a pe- 
culiar mode  of  cultivation  named  rice-balitirtg,  in  which 
the  furrow  is  always  turned  toward  the  unplowed 
ground,  the  edge  of  the  coulter  palling  always  dole 
by  the  edge  of  the  flag  laft  turned.  This  is  done  at 
firft  with  an  even  regular  furrow ; opportunity  being 
taken  for  performing  the  operation  after  the  furface 
has  been  moiftened  by  a fummer-lhower.  In  this  date 
his  fummcf-lays  remain  until  towards  the  end  of  harveft, 
when  he  harrows  and  afterwards  plows  them  acrofs  the 
balks  of  the  former  plowing,  bringing  them  now  up 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  foil.  On  this  plowing  he  im- 
mediately harrows  the  manure,  and  plow's  it  in  with 
a (hallow  furrow.  The’  rffe&a  of  this  third  plowing 
are  to  mix  and  effe&ually  pulvcrifc  the  foil  and  ma- 
nure ; to  cut  off  and  pulverife  the  upper  furfaces  of  the 
furrows  of  the  fecond  plowing;  and  thus,  in  the  moll 
cffe&ual  manner,  to  eradicate  or  fmothcr  the  weeds 
which  had  efesped  the  two  former  ones.  Thus  it  lies 
until  the  feed-time,  when  it  is  hatrowed,  rolled,  fown, 
pnd  gathered  up  into  ridges  of  fuch  width  as  the  far- 
mer thinks  moft  proper.  Thofe  of  fix  furrows  are 
moll  common,  though  fomc  very  good  farmers  lay 
their  wheat -land  into  four-furrow,  and  others  into  ten- 
furrow  ridges  ; “ which  laft  (fays  our  author)  they 
execute  in  a ftyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be  ex* 
pc&cd  from  wheel -plows."  They  excel,  however,  in 
tbe  fix-furrow  plowing;  of  which  Mr  Marlhal  gives  a 
particular  account.  When  plowing  in  this  manner, 
they  carry  very  narrow  furrows ; fo  that  a fix-furrow 
ridge,  fet  out  by  letting  the  off- horfe  return  in  the  firft- 
made  furrow,  does  not  meaftirt  more  than  three  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches. 


When  wheat  is  cultivated  after  the  firft  year's  lay,  Whe»t. 
the  feed  is  generally  fown  upon  the  flag  or  furrow 
turned  over.  After  pcafe,  one  or  two  plowings  are 
given  } the  other  parts  of  the  management  being  the 
fame  with  that  after  the  fecund  year's  lay  alieady  men- 
tioned. After  buck  harvelled  he  fcldom  gives  more 
than  two,  and  fometimes  but  one,  plowing.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe  he  fpreads  his  manure  on  the  Hubble,  and  plows 
it  in  with  a (hallow  furrow  ; harrows,  rolls,  fows,  and 
gathers  up  the  foil  into  narrow  work.  The  manure 
is  in  like  manner  fpread  on  the  ftubble  after  ooce  plow- 
ing, and  the  feed  is  then  fown  among  tbe  manure  ; 
the  whole  plowed  in  together,  and  the  foil  gathered 
up  into  narrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone  the  ope- 
rations of  a fallow.  An  inconvenience  attending  this 
pra&icc  ia,  that  the  buck  which  is  neceffarily  fhed 
in  harvefting  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and  be- 
comes a weed  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rooks,  * 
if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leaving  fc* 
veral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a great 
meafure  by  firft  plowing  in  the  manure  and  fclf-fown 
buck  with  a (hallow  furrow  ; in  confcqucnce  of  which 
the  buck  vegetates  before  the  wheat. 

1’  is  likewife  a favourite  pra&icc  with  the  Norfolk 
farmers  to  raife  wheat  after  buck  plowed  under.  *l*bcy 
plow  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a broom  made  of 
rough  bufhe&  fixed  to  the  fore  tackle  of  tbe  plow  be- 
tween the  whcelf,  which  bears  down  the  plant  with- 
out lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  Sometimes, 
when  the  buck  is  tlrong,  they  firft  break  it  down  with 
a roller  going  the  fame  way  that  the  plow  ia  intended 
to  go  ; alter  wards  a good  plowman  will  cover  it  fu  ef- 
fectually that  fcarce  a Hulk  can  be  fecn.  Sometimes 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  left  rough,  but  it  is  more 
eligible  to  harrow  and  roll  it.  The  practice  of  fum- 
mcr- fallowing  feldom  occurs  in  Norfolk;  though  feme- 
times,  when  the  foil  has  been  much  worn  down  by 
cropping,  and  over  run  by  weeds,  it  is  efteemed  a ju- 
dicious practice  by  many  excellent  hulbaodmen,  and 
the  practice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 
turnips  the  foil  is  plowed  te  a moderate  depth,  and  the 
feed  fown  over  the  firft  plowing  i but  if  the  turnips 
be  got  in  early,  the  w eeds  are  fometimes  firft  plowed  ia 
with  a (hallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plowed  under 
with  a fccond  plowing,  gatberiug  the  foil  into  narrow 
ridges.  „ 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manuring 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  has  been  recently  clayed  the  ground 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation  N°*f°I^« 
any  more  than  that  which  has  received  i 5 or  20  loads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips  ; the  firft  year's  lay 
having  been  tcathcri  in  attumn,  and  the  fccond  fed 
off.  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  too  much  to  ftraw,  it  is  the  pra&icc  of  fomc  judi- 
cious farmers  to  let  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo- 
ver, thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
ranknefs  ;%but  it  is  moft  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
the  broken  ground ; or  if  the  feed  be  Sown  upon  the 
turned  furrow,  to  (pread  it. on  the  turf  and  plow  it 
under;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  plowed  furface,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a top  drefling.  A 
fmaller  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made  ufe  of 
for  wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart- 
loads (as  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently 
draw)  are  reckoned  fufiicient  for  an  acre  ; three  or 
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four,  chaldrons  of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  40  bufhcls  of 
fool  to  the-  fame  quantity  of  ground  ; or  about  a ton 
of  rape  cake  to  three  acres. 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  taw  wheat  till 
after  the  17th  of  October,  and  continue  till  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  fomctiincs  even  till  Chriitmas. 
They  give  as  a rrafon  for  this  late  tawing,  that  the 
wheat  treated  in  this  manner  is  l«f>  apt  to  run  to  ftraw 
than  when  fown  earlier.  The  feed  is  generally  pre- 
pared with  brine,  and  candied  in  the  ufual  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  of  preparing  it  is  faid 
to  be  cffe&ual  In  preventing  the  fmut.  “ The  (alt  is 
diflolved  in  a very  fmail  quantity  of  water,  hardy  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  the  purpofe.  The  lime  is  daked  with  this 
folution,  and  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hottell 
ftatc,  having  been  previoufly  moiflened  with  pure 
water.’1  According  to  our  author’s  obfervation,  the 
crops  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  are  in 
gmeral  more  free  from  fmut  than  thofe  who  make  ufe 
of  any  other. 

The  pra&iee  of  dibbling  or  letting  of  wheat  has  not 
as  yet  taconoe  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  com- 
mon broad-cad  method  being  ufually  followed,  except 
on  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  county.  Some  few  make 


peifcdt  unlcfs  the  dibbles  come  out  clean  and  wear 
blight.  It  is  tamewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at 
equal  didanccs ; but  more  efpccially  to  keep  the  two 
flrai^ht  anJ  parallel  to  each  other,  tame  practice  bvuig 
required  to  guide  the  indruments  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  certefpond  exa&ly  with  each  other;  but  though 
couples  have  been  invented  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience to  keep  them  at  a proper  diftancc,  the  other 
method  is  dill  found  to  be  preferable.  A middling 
workman  will  make  .four  holes  in  a fecond.  One  dib- 
blcr  is  fuflicient  for  three  droppers ; whence  one  matt 
and  three  children  are  called  a fit.  The  dibblcr  car- 
ries on  three  flags  or  turned  furrows;  going  on  tame 
yards  upon  one  of  the  outiiJc  furrows,  and  returning 
upon  the  other,  after  which  he  takes  the  middle  one  ; 
and  thus  keeps  his  three  dibblcrs  condantly  employed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  in  no  danger  of  filling  up  the 
holes  with  his  feet.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole;  but  much  time  and 
patience  is  ncccflary  to  teach  them  to  perform  the  bu- 
finefs  properly  and  quickly.  An  expert  dibbler  will 
hole  half  an  acre  in  a day ; though  one  third  of  an 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a good  day’s  work.  The  feed 
is  covered  by  means  of  a bufh-harrow  ; and  from  one 
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ufe  of  dibbling  and  fluting  rollers ; but  drilling  is  al- 
moll  entirely  unknown,  notwithstanding  the  great  ap- 
titude of  tail  for  the  pra&ice.  Plowing  in  the  feed 
under  furrow  is  the  favourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  far- 
mers, and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
flow**  " *^*e  having  been  harrowed  down  level,  and  the 
the fce<f  furface  rendered  fmooth  by  the  roller,  the  head-plow- 
tinderfafw  man  (if  at  Icifure)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  ia  nar- 
*•*  de-  row  (lips  of  about  a (Utute  rod  in  width.  This  he 
fcnUd.  cloca  by  hanging  up  the  plough  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
no  part  of  it  except  the  heal  touches  the  ground;  and 
this  makes  a fure  mark  for  the  feedfman,  which  he 
cannot  by  any  mranB  mi tlalce.  In  cafe  the  ploughs 
are  all  employed,  the  feedfman  himfclf  marks  the 
ground,  by  drawing  a piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy 
body  behind  him.”  Mr  Marfhall  prefers  this  to  the 
Kentiih  method  of  fetting  up  flicks  in  the  form  of  a 
17  lane,  as  being  lcfs  liable  to  produce  mitlakes. 
ji.ftrumcni*  j„  thofe  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled,  they  make 
whesfdc^0^  ‘ron  *n®rumcm;*  f°r  the  purpofe.  The  afling 
toibed.  part  >*  an  <gg*(hapcd  kr.ob,  tamewhat  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg ; the  fmalier  end  is  the  point  of  the 
dibble,  tbc  larger  having  a rod  of  iron  riling  from  it 
about  h'.’f  an  inch  fquare,  and  two  feet  and  an  half 
long ; the  head  being  received  into  a crofs  piece  of 
wood  refcmbling  the  crutch  of  a fpaclc  or  (hovel,  which 
forms  the  handle.  The  dibblcr  ufes  two  of  thefc  in- 
ftruments,  one  in  each  hand  4 and,  bending  over  them, 
walks  backward  upon  the  turned  furrows,  making  two 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thcfe  rows  are  ufually 
made  at  the  diflance  of  four  inches  from  each  other ; 
the  holes  being  two  and  an  half  or  three  inches  diflant, 
viz,  four  in  etch  length  of  the  foot  of  the  dibblcr.  The 
great  art  in  making  thefc  lid  in  leaving  them  firm  and 
fmooth  in  the  fides,  ta  that  the  loofe  mould  may  not  run 
in  to  fill  them  up  before  the  feeds  are  depolited.  This  is 
done  by  a circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  wrift ; making 
a femi-revolution  every  flroke  ; the  circular  motion  be- 
ginning as  the  bit  enters,  and  continuing  until  it  is  en- 
tirely dtfengaged  from  the  mould.  The  operation  is  not 


bufliel  to  fix  pecks  ia  the  ufual  quantity  tar  an  acre. 
Notwithflandiag  the  advantages  of  laving  feed,  as  well 
as  tame  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  unde- 
niable, it  is  aflerted  by  tame  very  judicious  farmers, 
that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  whole  is  not  really  a pro- 
fitable practice.  It  is  particularly  faid  to  be  produc- 
tive of  weeds  unlcfs  dibbled  very  thick  ; which  indeed  aB 
may  probably  be  the  cafe,  as  the  weeds  arc  thus  al-  Obje^ion* 
lowed  a greater  fpace  to  vegetate  in.  Mr  Marihall  him-  JjJjJfceo?1 
felf  is  of  opinion,  that  •*  the  dibbling  of  wheat  ap-  dibbling, 
pears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  rich,  deep  foils,  on 
which  three  or  four  pecks  dibbled  early  may  fpread 
fufficiently  for  a full  crop  ; whereas  light,  weak,  (hal- 
low foils,  which  have  lain  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  graflTy,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  confequently  an  addition  of  labour,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf- 
fes  of  courfe  find  their  way  up  between  them,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  tail  rendered 
foul.” 

The  fame  author  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  Culture  of. 
the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  pra&ifcd  in  other  En-r,e*|?  _ 
glilh  counties.  In  the  Midland  dillrid,  including  part  n<* 

of  Stafford ihi re,  Derbvlhire,  Warwick,  and  Lciccffcr- 
(hire,  we  arc  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fown  is 
that  called  Red  lammat , the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 
the  kingdom  ; but  of  late  a fpecies  named  the  EJfix 
dun%  fimilar  to  the  Kenujh  white  mjh  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  llertfcrdjhirc  brown  of  Yorkfhire,  have  been  coming 
into  vogue.  Conc-wbeat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  di- 
ftrifl,  is  now  out  of  fafhion.  Spring  wheat  is  cultiva- 
ted with  remarkable  fucccfs,  owing  principally  to  the 
time  of  tawing;  viz.  the  dofe  of  April.  Our  author* 
was  informed  by  an  excellent  farmer  in  thcfe  parts, 
that  by  tawing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March, . 
the  grain  was  liable  to  be  (hrivdlcd,  and  the  draw  to 
be  blighted  ; while  that  which  was  fown  tawards  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pro- 
duced clean  plump  corn.  At  the  time  he  vifited  this  . 
country,  however,  it  feemed  to  be  falling  into  difre- 
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pule;' though  he  looks  upon  it,  in  fome  fituat ion*, 
tfprcially  in  a turnip-country,  to  be  eligible.  In  the 
ordinary  fucceffion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wheat 
comes  after  oats,  and  there  i#  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  wheat  in  this  diftrift  fown  upon  oat-ftubble.  Our 
author  has  alfo  feen  a few  examples  of  wheat  being 
fown  upon  turf  of  fix  or  feven  year’s  laying ; and  fe- 
deral others  on  clover  ley  once  plowed,  as  well  as  fome 
after  turnips.  The  bell  crops,  however,  produced  in 
this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  dillridt,  are  after  fum- 
mer  fallow.  The  time  of  fowing  is  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, little  being  fown  lxfore  Michaelmas  ; and  in  a 
favourable  fcafon,  little  after  the  clofe  of  the  month. 
Much  feed  is  fawn  here  without  preparation.  Wlie'n 
any  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  the  common  one  of  brine  can- 
died with  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the  me- 
dium  being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fometimes 
four  or  five  ; and  one  farmer,  in  the  year  1784,  had. 
on  50  acres  of  land  together,  no  lefs  than  45  bufhels 
per  acre. 

In  the  Vale  of  Gloiiccftcr,  the  cotie  wheat,  a variety 
of  the  triticum  turjidum,  is  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  lam- 
mas  and  fpring  wheats.  It  is  not,  however,  the  true 
cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  cars  being 
nearly  cylindiical ; but  our  author  met  with  the  titre 
fpecies  in  Not  th  Wilt  (hire.  Beans  in  this  country  are 
the  common  predcceflbrs  of  wheat,  and  fometimes 
peafe  ; but  here  the  farmers  cultivate  wheat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil.  The  time  of  fowing  it  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  feed  is  thought  to  be  fown  in 
fulficient  time  if  it  is  done  before  Chriftmas.  In  this 
country  it  is  thought  that  late  fown  crops  always  pro- 
duce better  than  thofe  wtiich  are  fown  early ; but  Mr 
Marshall  accounts  for  this  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  and  which  the  late  fown 
crops  efcape  by  reafon  of  the  wcaknds  of  vegetation 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  produce,  however, 
throughout  the  Vale  of  Glouceller,  is  but  very  indiffe- 
rent.— Setting  of  wheat  is  not  praftifed,  hut  hoeing 
tinivcrfally. — In  barrelling.  Mi  Mat  (hall  obferves,  that 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  Hand  until  it  be  unrtaf.mahly 
ripe,  and  that  it  1*3  hound  up  into  very  fmall  (heaves. 
The  prance  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  in 
this  diftri&  ; fo  that  the  fheavea  arc  no  bigger  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  length  of  fiugle  draw.  The  in- 
conveniences  of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  re- 
quires more  time  to  Rook,  load  and  unload,  and  (lack: 
the  advant?ge5  are,  that  the  trouble  of  making  hands 
is  avoided  ; and  that  if  rainy  weather  happens  to  inter- 
vene, thr  fmall  (heaves  dry  much  fooncr  than  the  large 
onts.  Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  bight  the  flubble  and 
■weeds  being  mown  off  in  fwaths  for  litter  foon  after 
the  crop  is  cut ; and  fometimes  fold  as  high  as  js.  per 
acre. — Mr  Marfhall  is  at  a lofs  to  account  for  the  little 
quantity  produced  in  this  country;  it  being  hardly 
poflible  to  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almoit 
all  of  it  being  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 

Among  the  Cotfwold  hills  of*  Gloticcftcr  the  lam- 
mas  and  code  wheats  arc  fown  ; and  a new  variety  of 
the  latter  was  taifed  not  Inng  ago  by  picking  out  a 
Angle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  fightly. — The  Cotf- 
wold hills  are  aimed  proverbial  for  early  fowing  of 
wheat.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  plowing  in  July, 
and  fowing  the  lirll  wet  weather  in  Augufl j fo  that  here 
X"  IJ9- 


the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  wheat  coincide.  If  in  Wheat, 
confequence  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes  » 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  fupp  >frd  to  be  proper  to  cat  it 
down  by  putting  a large  (lock  of  (beep  up  n it  at  once. 

Eating  it  in  fpring  is  confidcrcd  as  pernicious.  It  is 
ufually  weeded  with  fpud  hook*  1 not  hoed,  as  in  the  loft  nee  nfi 
Vale.  One  inflancc,  however,  is  mentioned  by  our  -he  jj©r*d  t£. 
author,  in  which  a very  thin  crop  full  of  feed  - weeds  |^in'  * 
was  hoed  in  autumn  with  uncommon  fuccefs,  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  a fupeiior  manager  in  this  dirtriCt; 
as  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  has  betn  weeded  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage.  He  alfo  met  with  an- 
other well  authenticated  inttance  of  the  good  effeft  of  ^ 
cutting  mildewed  wheat  while  very  green.  **  A fine  Of  rutrinw 
piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  bv  heavy  rains,  and  be-  nuUewcJ 
»ng  foon  after  perceived  to  be  infetied  with  the  mil-  "****  ***7 
dew,  was  cut,  though  ftill  in  a perfectly  green  llate;K‘c 
namely,  about  three  weeks  before  the  i/Tual  time  of  cut- 
ting. It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon  the  ftuhble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  (heaf ; 
when  it  was  bound  and  fet  tip  in  (hocks.  The  rcfult 
of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  grain,  though  fmull, 
was  of  a fine  colour,  and  the  hearieft  wheat  which 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  that  feafon ; owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thinnefs  of  its  (kin.  What  appears  much  more 
remarkable,  the  draw  was  perfc&ly  bright,  not  a 
fpeck  upon  it.— In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Vale  ; but  Mr 
Mzrfhal!  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  much  more  fit 
for  barley  than  wheat.  » 

In  York  (hi  re,  though  generally  a grafs-land  coun-  Cubivaoow 
try,  and  whereof  confcquence  corn  is  only  a fecon-  of  whesi  in 
dary  concern,  yet  federal  kinds  of  wheat  are  culti- ' or^®l're* 
vated,  particulsily  Zealand,  Downj  AVn/,  Common 
White , Henfordjlin  Brown,  Tell vw  Am/,*  Common 
Red.  All  thefc  are  varieties  of  winter  wheat  ; be  (idea 
which  they  cultivate  alfo  th e fpring  or  Jammer  wheat. 

Here  our  author  makes  fcvcral  curious  obfervations 
concerning  thr  laifing  of  varieties  of  plants.  " It  i*^^® 
probable  (fay*  he),  that  time  has  the  fame  effVet  up- 1;„ *on*J*j* 
on  the  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  has  on  fm<  t*. 
thofe  of  cultivated  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta-  rieties  of 
ble  productions.  Thus,  to  produce  an  early  pea,  the T**1** 
gardener  marks  the  plants  which  open  full  into  bloflimt 
among  the  molt  early  kind  he  ha*  in  cultivation.  Next 
year  lie  fows  the  produce  of  thofe  plants,  and  goes  o- 
ver  the  coming  crop  in  the  manner  he  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  marking  the  earlier  of  this  cc.ly  kind. 

In  a fimilnr  manner  new  varieties  of  apples  arc  railed, 
by  choofmg  the  broadeft  leaved  plants  among  a l>ed  of 
fcrdlinga  riling  promifenoufly  from  pippins.  Hulband- 
men,  it  is  probable,  have  heretofore  been  equally  in- 
duflrious  in  producing  frefh  varieties  of  coin ; or 
whence  the  endtefs  variety  of  winter  wheats  ? IF  they 
be  naturally  0/  one  fpecies,  as  Linnaeus  has  deemed 
them,  they  mult  hive  been  produced  by  climature, 
foil,  or  induflry ; for  although  nature  (ports  with  in- 
dividuals, the  induftry  of  man  is  requifite  to  ratfc,  erla- 
blifh,  and  continue  a permanent  variety.  The  only 
inflancc  in  which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  variety  down  to  the  parent  individual /,  has  occu-rrd 
to  me  in  this  diftridt. — A man  of  acute  obfervation, 
having,  in  a piece  of  wheat,  perceived  a plant  of  un- 
common (Length  and  luxuriance,  diluting  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  fetting  its  clofdy-furrouuding  neigh- 
bours 
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Wheat,  boon  at  defiance  ; marked  it,  and  at  hartreft  removed  manner  as  to  faturate  efFe&ually  the  downy  end  of  each 
» it  fcparatdy.  The  produce  was  15  car*,  yielding  604  grain. — This  done,  and  the  liquor  drawn  olT,  the  feed 
grains  of  a ftrong-bodied  liver  coloured  wheat,  diffc-  is  confidered  as  fit  for  the  fecd-balket,  without  being 
rent,  in  general  appearance,  from  every  other  variety  he  candied  with  lime,  or  any  other  preparation. — A 
had  fecn.  The  chaff  was  fmooth,  without  awns,  and  buihcl  of  wheat  has  been  obferved  to  take  up  about  a 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  ; the  draw  flout  and  reedy,  gallon  of  liquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  is  about  6d. 
Thcfc  604  grains  were  planted  fingly,  nine  inches  a*  per  pound  ; which  on  this  calculation  will  cure  four 
funder,  filling  about  40  fquarc  yards  of  ground,  on  a quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  than  three  quarters 
clover  ftubble,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being  be  prepared  with  it,  the  cod  will  be  only  a farthing 
{own  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary  way  j by  which  means  per  buihcl  ; but  to  this  mud  be  added  the  labour 
extraordinary  trouble  and  deftru&ion  by  birds  were  a-  of  pounding  and  boiling.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  by  much 
voided.  The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  an  half,  the  cheapetl,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  (adds  Mr 
weighing  io|lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  befidea  forne  Marlhall),  the  bell  preparation  we  are  at  prefent  ac- 
pounds  of  freonds.  One  grain  produced  35  cars,  yield-  quainted  with. — In  this  county  it  is  believed  that  a 
tng  1 235  grains ; fo  that  the  fccond  years  produce  was  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a very  common 
fumcient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground. — What  deter*  far-  crop  in  thcfc  parts,  is  never  affeAcd  with  mildew  ; but 
mera  from  improvements  of  this  nature  is  probably  the  our  author  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  after- 
mifehievoufnefs  of  birds  ; from  which  at  harveft  it  is  tion. 


fcarcrly  polfible  to  preferve  a fraall  patch  of  corn,  ef- 
pccially  in  a garden  or  other  ground  fituated  near  an 
habitation  ; but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  com  of  the  fame  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 
got  rid  of.  In  this  fituation,  however,  the  botaniff 
will  be  apprrhenfivr  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina 
of  the  furiounding  crop.  But  from  what  obfervations 
I have  made,  I am  of  opinion  his  feats  will  be  ground- 
left.  No  evd  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among 
•ufir/e  wheat.  But  this  need  not  be  brought  as  an  evi- 
dence : it  is  not  uncommon  here  to  fow  a mixture  of 
red  and  white  wheats  together  ; and  this,  it  is  confi- 
dently afferted,  without  impairing  even  the  colour  of 
cither  of  them.  The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  appli- 
cable to  the  improvement  of  varieties  ; which  perhaps 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  hu (band man  than  rai- 
ling new  ones,  and  more  expeditious.’ * 

Trsfiraficn  Yorklhire  a very  fingular  preparation  of  feed- 

er wheat  wheat  prevails,  ri *,  the  fteeping  it  in  a folution  of  arft - 
Wirh  arf«-  as  a preventative  of  finut.  Marlhall  was  informed 
0JC*  by  one  farmer,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  this  prepara- 

tion for  20  years  with  fuctefs,  having  never  during 
that  long  fpacc  of  time  fuffered  any  fenfible  injury 
from  fmut.  Our  author  feema  inclined  to  believe  the 
efficacy  of  this  preparation  ; but  thinks  there  may  be 
font  rcafon  to  apprehend  danger  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a 
pernicious  mineral,  either  through  the  careleflhefs  of 
fervants,  or  haudling  of  the  feed  by  the  perfou  who 
fows  it.  The  farmer  above  mentioned,  however, 
during  all  the  time  he  ufed  it,  never  experienced  any 
inconvenience  cither  to  himfclf,  the  feediman,  or  even 
to  the  poultry  ; though  thcfc  lad,  wc  Ihould  have 
thought,  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents 
from  arfenicated  feed. — T he  preparation  is  made  by 
pounding  the  arfenic  extremely  fine,  boiiiog  it  in  wa- 
ter, and  drenching  the  feed  with  the  dccodion.  “ In 
ftit&nefs  (fays  Mr  Marlhall),’  the  arfenic  Ihould  be 
levigated  fuhiciently  fine,  to  be  taken  up  and  walked 
over  with  water,  reducing  the  fediment  until  it  be  fine 
enough  to  be  carried  over  in  the  fame  manner.  - The 
ufual  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to  boil  one 
ounce  of  white  aifcnic,  finely  powdered,  in  a gallon 
of  water,  from  one  to  two  hours ; and  to  add  to  the 
dccoAion  as  much  water  or  Hale  urine  as  will  increafe 
the  liquor  to  two  gallons. — In  this  liquor  the  feed  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  immerged,  fUiring  it  about  io  fuch  a 
Vos..  VIII.  Part  II. 
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The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  Cnh?v*tie» 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  -»f  barley  io 
the  ftrongclt  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighted  Norfolk, 
being  able  to  bear  it  ; and  fo  well  verfed  arc  the  Nor- 
folk farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
of  this  county  is  defired  for  feed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom. — It  is  here  Town  after  wheat  or  turnips  ; and 
in  fome  very  light  lands  it  is  Town  alter  the  fecond 
Year's  lay. — After  wheat,  the  feed-time  of  the  latter 
being  finilhed,  and  the  ftubblc  trampled  down  with 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a (hallow  furrow 
for  a winter-fallow  for  barley.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crofs-  ploughed  ; or  if  it 
be  wet,  the  ridges  are  re  verfed.  In  April  it  receives  an- 
other ploughing  lengthways;  and  at  tecd-time  it  is  har- 
lowedy  rolled,  lowed,  and  the  furface  rendered  as  fmooth 
and  level  as  poflible. — After  turnips  the  foil  isbrokenup 
as  fait  as  the  turnips  are  taken  off ; if  early  in  winter 
by  rict  balking)  a pra&ice  already  explained*  ; but  2f*Seen°ix« 
late,  by  a plain  plowing.  It  is  common,  if  time  will 
permit,  to  plough  three  times  j the  firft  (hallow,  the  fc- 
cond full,  and  the  third  a mean  depth  ; with  which 
lall  the  feed  is  plowed  in.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the  feed  fown  above; 
but  more  frequently  by  three  ploughing!,  though  perhaps 
the  farmer  has  not  above  a week  to  perform  them  in. 

— After  lay,  the  turf  fs  generally  broken  by  a winter 
fallow,  and  the  foil  treated  as  after  wheat. 

This  grain  is  fcldom  manured  for,  except  when  fown 
after  lay,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No  manure  is 
requifite  after  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  latter  has  been 
manured  for.  If  not,  the  turnip-crop  following  im- 
mediately, the  barley  is  left  to  take  its  chance,  unlcfs 
the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  winter- marling. 

Little  barley  is  fown  by  the  Norfolk  farmers  be- 
fore the  middle  of  April,  and  the  feed- time  generally 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May  ; though  this  muft  in  4 
fume  meafurc  depend  on  the  feafon  ; «*  which  (fays 
Mr  Marlhalll  is  more  attended  to  in  Norfolk  than  per- 
haps in  all  the  world  befide.”  In  the -very  backward 
fpring  of  1782,  barley  was  fown  in  June  with  fuccefs. 

No  preparation  is  ufed.  It  is  all  fown  broad-caft,  and 
almoft  all  undeT  furrow  ; that  is,  the  furface  having 
been  fmooihtd  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  fqed  is 
5 A Town 
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.Bailey*  fown  ami  plowed  under  with  a Hullo w furrow  ; but  if  In  the  Midland  diflric'l  they  cultivate  two  fptcies  of  Barley. 

^ * 1 ' the  feafon  be  wet,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is  barley,  viz.  the  zrocritM  or  common  long  eared,  and  » * 

fometimes  fown  above  ; but  if  the  faring  be  forward,  the  Sjliehon  or  fprat  barley  ; the  latter  not  being  df |n  tkaVfiA. 
and  the  laft  piece  of  turnips  eaten  off  late,  the  ground  more  than  50  yean  Handing,  but  the  former  of  much  land  d»- 
is  fomttimes  obliged  to  be  plowed  only  once,  and  to  older  date.  The  fprat  is  the  more  hardy,  and  requires ftii4L 
be  fown  above;  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marshall  thinks  to  be  more  early  fown  ; but  the  long-ear  yields  the 
it  the  mod  eligible  management,  inftead  of  turning  better  produce.  »It  faceted*  wheat  and  turnips ; but 
over  fhe  whole  thkkncfs  of  the  foil,  to  two-furrow  it,  On  the  ftrorg  lands  of  this  diflritl,  the  crop  after  wheat 
and  fuw  between.  This  is  done  by  only  Humming  the  is  much  lefs  productive,  as  well  as  lefs  certain,  than  af- 
furface  with  the  firfl  plough.  Cowing  the  fied  upon  ter  turnips;  which  circumftancc  is  likewiie  obferved  io 


this,  and  then  covering  it  with  the  bottom- furrow 
brought  up  by  the  fccond  plough.  Three  bufhcls  are 
ufually  fufneient  for  an  acre. 

The  barley,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  in  Norfolk,  is  al- 
lowed to  Hand  till  very  ripe.  It  is  univcrfally  mown 
into  fwath,  with  a fmall  bow  fixed  at  the  heel  of  the 
icy  the.  If  it  receive  wet  in  the  fwath  in  this  country, 
it  is  not  turned,  but  lifted ; that  is,  the  heads  or  ears 
are  railed  from  the  ground,  cither  with  a fork  or  the 
teeth  of  a rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath 
the  fwaihs  ; which  will  not  fall  down  again  to  the 
ground  fo  clofe  as  before,  fo  that  the  air  has  free  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  under  fide : and  this  method  of  lifting  is 
fuppoftd  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which 
requires  more  labour,  btfidcs  breaking  and  ru filing  the 
fwath*. 

!•  the  Vax  1°  Che  Vale  of  Gloucefter  the  quantity  of  barley  cub 

•fGloucif  tixated  is  very  inctinfidcrahle  ; the  only  fpecics  is  the 

ter-  com  1 un  lung  cared  barh  y,  herdeum  zeariten  In  this 

county  the  grain  we  fpcak  of  is  ufed,  on  the  every 
year’s  lands,  as  a ckanftng  crop.  It  is  fown  very  late, 
viz.  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ; fomttimes  the  be- 
ginning or  even  the  middle  of  June.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Vale  think,  that  if  a week 
or  ten  days  of  fin£  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera- 
tion of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  if  after  this  a full 
crop  of  barley  fucceed,  efpecially  if  it  fbould  fortunate- 
ly take  a reclining  pofturc,  the  bufinefs  of  fallowing  is 
sffc&ually  done,  infomuch  that  the  foil  is  cleaned  to  a 
Efficient  degree  to  laft  fora  number  of  years.  A great 
quantity  of  feed  is  made  vie  o!,  viz.  from  three  to 
four  bufliels  to  an  acre  ; under  the  idea,  that  a full 
crop  of  barky,  efpecially  if  it  lodge,  fmotbers  all  kinds 
of  weeds,  couch-grafs  itfelf  not  excepted.  Our  author 
acknowledges  this  ifftA  in  Tome  degree,  but  docs  not 
recommend  the  practice.  M If  the  laud  (fays  hi)  be 
toUrably  clean,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  a barley 
fellow  may  no  doubt  be  of  effential  lervice.  But  there 
is  not  one  year  in  five  in  which  even  land  which  is  to- 
lerably dean  can  be  fown  in  feafon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  much  benefited  by  it  for  future  crops.”  The 
barley  in  this  county  is  all  hand  weeded.  It  is  harveit 
«d  loofc,  mown  with  the  raked  feyihe,  lies  in  fwath 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common 
hay  forks.  The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters  per 
acre.  Its  quality  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  hill- 
barley. 

fo  l?tf  The  common  lon£- eared  fpecies  is  fown  among  the 
Cotfwold  bills.  It  1*  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bufheli 
to  an  acre,  producing  from  20  bulhcls  to  four  quarters 
to  an  acre;  **  which  (fays  our  author)  is  a low  pro- 
duce- It  muft  tc  obfcrvtd,  however,  that  this  produce 
is  from  land  deficient  in  tillage  ; and  that  bailey  de* 
lights  in  & fine  pulvciou*  tilth.” 


N ’rfolly  It  is  fometimes  atfo  fown  with  fuccefs  upon 
turf.  When  fown  after  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter-fal- 
lowed by  three  ploughing*;  the  firll  lengthways  in  No- 
vember ; the  fecond  acrofs  in  March  ; the  lalt,  which 
is  the  feed* plowing,  lengthways.  Between  the  two 
laft  ploughing*  the  (oil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch  Sha- 
ken out  with  fork* ; after  which  it  is  left  k>ofe  ^nd 
light  to  die  upon  the  furface,  without  being  either 
burnt  or  carried  off.  After  turnip*  die  foil  has  com- 
monly three  ploughing*;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  off  with  flicep.  the 
foil,  naturally  of  a clofe  texture,  receives  a ttill  greater 
dtgrec  of  compattnefs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
down,  and  render  it  porous.  The  ifed-titne  is  the 
two  laft  weeks  of  April  and  the  tuft,  of  May;  from 
two  buftn-l*  and  a half  to  three  bufiuts  an  acre,  fonc- 
times  even  as  much  as  four  bufhcls;  the  produce  very 
great,  funu time*  an  high  as  (cm  or  even  eight  quar- 
ters an  acre;  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from 
four  to  four  and  an  half  quarters.  Mr  Marfhall  rc-.-,  ,41 
mark*,  that  the  culture  of  barley  is  extrero  Jy  diffi  barlejn'ifly* 
cult.  •*  Something  (fays  he)  depends  on  the  nature  cult  7 
of  the  foil,  much  on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  lea- 
fon  of  foiring,  and  much  on  har veiling.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  deemed,  of  corn  crops,  the  moll  diffi- 
cult t<>  be  cultivated  with  certainty.** 

In  Yorkshire  there  arc"  four  kinds  of  barley  culti-  |n  Y4|fc- 
▼ated,  viz.  the  z;, triton  or  long- eared  ; the  difichon  QsLe. 
or  fprat  ; ihe  mfgort,  big,  four-rowed  or  Ipring- 
barlcy  ; and  the  hrxo/fitbcn,  fix* rowed  or  fpring  Har- 
ley. The  firft  and  tbiid  forts  are  principally  cultiva- 
ted ; the  wintcr-bailcy  is  as  yet  new  to  the  diltrict. 

Battlcdoor  barky,  was  formerly  very  common,  but  i* 
now  almctt  entirely  difufed.  Mr  Marlhall  obferv.s, 
that  lefs  than  a century  ago,  barley  was  not  falcable 
until  it  was  malted  ; there  wctc  neither  maltftcrs  nor 
public  houfes,  but  every  farmer  malted  lu«  own  grain, 
or  fold  it  to  a neighbour  who  had  a malt  kiln.  Brake* 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  common*  were  the  fuel 
commonly  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  and  a certain  day 
for  cutting  them  was  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  . 
one  from  taking  more  than  hi*  (hare.  The  cafe  i*  now 
totally  reverfed;  even  public  malt  houfes  being  un- 
known, and  the  bufinefs  of  malting  entirely  performed 
by  maltftcrs,  who  buy  the  barley  from  the  farmer,  and 
fell  him.  what  malt  he  may  want  for  hi*  family. 

Sect.  III.  Oats, 

I»  Norfolk  thi*  kind  of  grain  ia  much  lefs  cultiva- 
ted  than  barley;  and  the  only  fpecie*  obferred  by  culti  va- 
Mr  Marfhall  is  a kind  of  white  oat,  which  grows  quick-  fioo  o£. 
ly,  and  feems  to  be  of  Dutch  extraction.  They  areu4t4* 
cultivated  occafionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils ; but  more 
Specially  ou  cold  heavy  land,  or  on  very  light,  unpro- 
ductive. 
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Q*f>-  do&ive,  heathy,  foils. 

' ■■■  wheat  or  lay-ground  barley  : 4i  but  (fays  our  author) 
there  are  no  eftablifhcd  rule*  rcfpeCting  any  part  of  the 
culture  of  thia  time  ferving  crop."  The  culture  of 
the  ground  is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  barley  ; the 
ground  generally  undergoing  a winter  fallow  of  three 
or  four  ploughing#,  though  fometimei  they  arc  Town 
after  one  ploughing.  They  are  more  commonly  fown 
above  furrow  than  barley.  The  feed-time  ia  made 
fubfervient  to  that  of  barley,  being  fometimei  fooncr 
and  fometimei  later  than  bailey  feed-time  : and  Mr 
Marfhall  obferrea,  that  he  has  fometimei  feen  them 
fown  in  June  ; it  being  obfervable,  that  oats  fown  late 
ripen  earlier  than  bailey  fown  at  the  fame  time.  The 
quantity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  five  buftiels 
per  acre  t but  he  docs  not  acquaint  ua  with  the  pro- 
JWethod  of  ducc.  He  mentions  a very  fingular  method  of  culture 
ploughing  fometimei  practifed  in  thia  county,  w's. ploughing  down 
down  oat*,  the  oats  after  they  begin  to  vegetate,  but  before  they 
have  got  above  ground  | which  is  attended  with  great 
fuccefa,  even  though  the  ground  is  turned  over  with  a 
full  furrow.  By  thia  method  weeds  of  every  kind  are 
deilroyed,  or  at  lead  checked  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
give  the  crop  an  opportunity  of  getting  above  them  { 
and  the  porofity  communicated  to  the  foil  ia  excellent* 
ly  well  adapted  to  the  infant-plants  of  barley ; which 
probably  might  frequently  receive  benefit  from  this 
operation. 

Wil  l oat*  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  Mr  Marfhall  obfervea, 
n weed  in  that  the  wild  oat  is  a very  troublcfome  weed,  a»  well 

GlovcdUr* ^ a8  ,n  ^or^^,rcl  an<*  he  °P*D*on»  that  it  is  a« 
cc  er'  truly  a native  of  Great  Britain  as  any  other  arable 
weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  mod  difficult  to  be  extir- 
pated. It  will  lie  a century  in  the  foil  without  lofing 
its  vegetative  quality.  Ground  which  has  lain  in  a 
date  of  graft  time  immemorial,  both  iu  Gloucdler  and 
Yorkfhire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being 
broken  up.  It  is  alfo  endowed  with  the  fame  feem- 
ingly  inftin&ive  choice  of  feafona  and  date  of  the  foil 
as  other  feeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.  Hence  it  ia 
exceffivcly  difficult  to  be  overcome  5 for  an  it  ripens 
before  any  crop  of  grain,  it  fhrds  its  feed  on  the  foil, 
where  the  roughnefs  of  its  probably  fecurea  it 
from  birds.  The  only  methods  of  extirpating  thia 
plant  arc  fallowing,  hoeing,  and  hand  weeding,  where 
the  lad  is  prafticable,  after  it  baa  (hot  its  panicle. 
Oat**not  oats  *rc  cultivated  ,n  *hc  Vale  of  Gloucefter ; 

cultivated  though  the  wild  oat  grows  every  where  as  already  fatd. 
in  the  Vale  Mr  Marfliall  is  of  opinion  that  it  ia  better  adapted  to 
of  Olouccf-  oats  than  to  baHey.  The  rcafon  he  affignt  for  the 
preference  given  to  the  latter  ia,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  the  monks  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
who  probably  preferred  ale  to  oaten  cake. — He  now, 
how  ever,  recommends  a trial  of  the  grain  on  the  ftrong- 
er  cold  lands  in  the  area  of  the  Vale,  as  they  feldotn 
4ran  be  got  fufficientTy  fine  for  barley.  The  fodder 
frem  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that 
from  barley  to  a dairy  country  ; and  the  grain  w'ould 
more  than  balance  in  quantity  the  comparative  diffe- 
rence in  price. 

CuuJvatinn  In  the  midland  diftriA  the  Poland  oat,  which  was 
in the  Alid- formerly  in  vogue,  has  now  given  place  to  ihe  Dutch 
lau4.«li  or  Friexetanil  kind.  It  is  conftantly  fown  after  turf* 
iuatf.  one  ploughing  being  given  in  Febtuary,  March,  or  April, 
The  feed-time  ia  the  latter  end  of  March  and  btgio- 
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They  moft  frequently  fucceed  tiing  of  April,  from  four  to  feven  bufhets  an  acre  $ 
the  produce  is  in  propot  t ion  to  the  feed,  the  medium 
being  about  fix  quarters.  49 

In  Yorkfhire  the  FriezeUnd  oatf  are  likewife  pre-In.Yo:** 
ferred  to  the  Poland,  as  affording  more  draw,  and  be-  ^3‘xe‘ 
ing  thinner  fltinned  than  the  latter.  The  Siberian,  or 
Tartarian  oat,  a fpccics  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  is 
likewife  cultivated  in  thia  country  ; the  retd  oat  ia 
known,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  any  great  eftima- 
tion.  The  grain  ia  light,  and  the  draw  too  ready  to 
be  affecled  by  cattle. 

Oats  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  weftern  divi- 
fion  of  the  Vale  of  Yorkfhire  ; where  the  foil  is  chiefly 
a rich  Tandy  loam,  unproductive  of  wheat.  Five  or 
fix  bulhtls,  or  even  a quarter  of  oats,  ate  fometimea 
fown  upon  an  acre  j the  produce  from  feven  to  ten  ' 
quarters. — In  thia  country  they  are  thrcfticd  in  thesingi?*r 
open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  tare  ground,  method  of 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpofing  a cloth.  The 
reafons  a Signed  for  thia  fecmingly  ft  range  practice  arc, 
that  if  pigs  and  poultry  be  employed  to  eat  up  the 
grain  which  cfcapes  the  broom,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  watte.  Here  the  market  is  always  very  great  for 
new  oats,  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Welt  Yorkihire 
ufing  principally  oat-bread.  The  only  obji&ian  to 
thia  practice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weather  ; but  there 
is  always  plenty  of  ftraw  to  cover  up  the  threfhed  corn, 
and  it  is  found  that  a little  rain  upon  the  ftraw  docs 
not  make  it  lefs  agreeable  to  cattle. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr  Bartley  near  Briftol,#rf£  P*- 
upon  black  oats,  we  arc  informed  that  he  had  the  pro-/"'* 
digioua  increafe  of  98*  Winchcfter  buthcls  from  four*,‘a®,I* 
on  the  acre : the  land  was  a deep,  mellow,  Tandy  Experiment 
loam.  It  had  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and  on  blade 
received  one  ploughing  for  a winter  fallow.  Another oaM* 
ploughing  was  given  it  in  February,  and  the  feed  was 
fown  on  the  27th  and  iSth  of  the  month.  The  fucccfs 
c f the  experiment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to 
the  early  lowing  and  partly  to  a good  deep  tillage. 

Sect.  IV.  Peafe, 

Is  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  fuccefa  of  au  experiment  by  Mr  Pavicr 
near  Taunton,  on  Towing  peafe  in  drills,  a method  men- 
tioned under  the  article  Ac  a t cult  i*  a e,  n°  j 50.  The  51 
fcalc  00  which  thia  experiment  was  made,  however,  Tcrtlng 

being  fo  fmall,  it  would  perhaps  be  rafli  to  infer  fron?  *n 
it  what  might  be  the  event  of  planting  a large  piece 
of  ground  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fpace  was  only 
16  fquarc  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal- 
culating from  it,  a ftatute  acre  would  yield  600,  or  at 
the  Icaft  500  pecks  of  green  peafe  at  the  firft  gathering; 
which,  at  the  high  price  they  bore  at  that  time  in  the 
county  about  Taunton,  viz.  i6d.  per  peck,  would 
have  amounted  to  3 3I.  6a.  8d.  On  thia  the  Society 
obferve,  that  though  they  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the 
calculation,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a quanti- 
ty a » 500  or  6eo  pecks  of  green  peafe  would  i turned  i- 
aitlv  reduce  the  price  in  any  country  market.  **  If 
the  above  mentioned  crop  (fay  they ) were  fold  only  at 
nine  pence  par  peck,  the  farmer  would  be  well  paid 
for  his  trouble.”  In  a letter  on  the  drill  hufbandry  by 
Mr  Whitmore,  for  which  the  lhanka  of  the  fociety 
were  returned,  he  informs  ua>  that  drilled  peafe  mull 
5 A 2 not 
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not  be  Town  too  thin,  or  they  will  always  be  foul ; and 
to  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  notwithllanding  careful 
hoeing,  they  turned  out  fo  foul,  that  the  produce  was 
only  eight  bufhcls  to  the  acre. — From  an  experiment 
related  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  it  appears 
that  peafe,  however  meliorating  they  may  be  to  the 
ground  at  fird,  will  at  the  lad  totally  exhaud  it,  at 
lead  with  regard  to  themfclvea.  In  this  experiment 
they  were  fown  on  the  fame  fpot  for  ten  years  running. 
After  the  fird  two  years  the  crop  became  gradually 
lefs  and  left,  until  at  lad  the  feed  would  not  vegetate, 
but  became  putrid.  Strawberries  were  then  planted 
without  any  manure,  and  yielded  an  excellent  crop. 

On  the  Norfolk  culture  of  peafe*,  Mr  Marshall 
makes  two  obfervation*.  M Lays  are  feldom  ploughed 
more  than  once  for  peafe  ; and  the  feed  is  in  general 
dibbled  in  upon  the  flag  of  thia  one  ploughing.  But 
flubblea  are  in  general  broken  by  a winter- fallow  of 
three  ot  four  ploughings  ; the  feed  being  fown  broad- 
caft,  and  ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  the 
lad  ploughing.” — In  the  Vale  of  Glouceftcr  they  are 
planted  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children, 
once,  twice,  and  fometime*  thrice  { which  give*  the 
crop,  when  the  foil  i»  diffidently  free  from  root-weeds, 
the  appearance  of  a garden  in  the  dimmer  time,  and 
produces  a plentiful  crop  in  harved.  The  di Ranee 
between  the  rows  varies  from  10  to  1 4 inches,  but  12 
may  be  confidered  as  the  medium  ;•  the  didance  in  the 
rows  two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the 
diftrid,  they  fet  the  peas  not  in  continued  lines,  but 
in  clumps ; making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  di- 
A ant  from  one  another,  putting  a number  of  peafe  in- 
to  each  hole.  Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater 
freedom  t all  the  difadvantage  is,  that  in  thia  cafe 
the  foil  is  not  fo  evenly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots 
as  when  they  are  difpofed  in  continued  lines. — In 
Yorkfhire  it  il  common  to  fow  beans  and  grey  peafe 
together,  under  the  name  of  bUndingt ; and  fometiraes 
fitches  (probably,  fays  Mr  Marihall,  a gigantic  varie- 
ty of  the  rrvum  Uni)  are  fown  among  beans.  Such 
mixtures  arc  found  to  augment  the  crop,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  arc  cafily  feparated  by  the  fievc. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  remarkable  particulars  concern- 
ing the  culture  of  corn  not  taken  notice  of  under  Agri- 
culture : bpt  befides  that  kind  of  vegetables  called 
Grain,  there  is  a number  of  others  very  important 
both  for  the  ufe  of  men  and  cattle,  of  which  wc  mud 
now  treat  particularly. 

Sect.  V.  Potato a. 

These,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  crop  mod  generally  ufcful  for 
the  huibandman  ; affording  not  only  a mod  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  but  for  the  human  fpccies  alfo  ; and 
are  perhaps  the  only  fubditute  that  could  be  ufed  for 
bread  with  any  probability  of  fucceft.  In  the  anfwer 
by  Dr'Tiflbt  to  M.  Linguet  already  mentioned,  the 
former  obie&s  to  the  conAant  ufe  of  them  as  food  ; 
not  becaufe  they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  bc- 
caufe  they  hurt  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  owns, 
that  thofe  who  eat  maize,  potatoes,  or  even  miUet,  may 
grow  tall  and  acquire  a large  fixe  ; but  doubts  if  any 
fnch  ever  produced  a literary  work  of  merit.  It  does 
not,  however,  by  any  means  appear,  that  the  very  gc- 
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neral  ufe  of  potatoes  in  our  own  country  has  at  all  Ira-  Poutoe*. 
paired  either  the  health  of  body  or  vigour  of  mind  of  v"  "*v— 
its  inhabitants.  The  quedion  then,  as  tb<y  have  al- 
ready been  fhown  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
cornea  to  be  merely  with  regard  to  the  profit  of  culti- 
vating them  j and  thia  Terms  already  to  be  fb  well  de- 
termined by  innumerable  experiments,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  practice  of  the  country,  that  no  room  ap- 
pears  left  for  doubt.  In  the  Tran lacl ions  of  the  Socie- 
ty for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  a number  of  expert-  Mr 
racntsarc  related  by  Mr  Young  on  that  kind  called  the  Young's 
clufltrtd  or  bog  potato , which  he  Arongly  recommends  e*p«vi- 
as  food  for  the  poor,  in  preference  to  the  kidney  ™eillJon 
or  other  more  expend vc  kinds.  The  following  is  theJ^j1*" 
reful t of  the  mod  remarkable  of  his  experiments.  uW. 

In  the  fird  week  of  March  1780,  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  of  barley  Aubble  were  fown  with  the  duller 
potatoc,  which  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May.  A /harp 
frod  on  the  7th  of  June  turned  them  as  black  as  they 
ufuatly  arc  by  the  frolls  of  November  and  December. 

In  time,  however,  they  recovered  ; and  by  the  end  of 
O&ober  produced  876  bufltcls  from  the  zj  acres  ; 
which,  when  cleaned,  were  reduced  to  780,  or  350 
bu/hels  per  acre  j thus  affording,  when  valued  only  at 
6d.  per  bufltel,  a clear  profit  of  7 L 1 4s.  4c!.  per  acre. 

The  experiment,  however,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
been  dill  more  profitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol- 
lowing circumflancca.  I.  The  foil  was  not  altogether 
proper.  2.  The  crop  was  grievoufly  injured  by  the 
frod  already  mentioned,  which,  in  our  author’*  opi- 
nion, retarded  the  growth  for  about  fix  weeks.  3.  The 
dung  was  not  of  his  own  raifing,  but  purchased ; which 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  make  a great  difference,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  price,  but  Ukcwifc  of  the  qua- 
lity, as  happened  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefeat.  He  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  potatoes,  at  lead  this  kind  of 
them,  are  an  exhauding  crop.  Having  fown  the  field 
after  this  large  crop  of  potatoes  with  wheat,  his  neigh- 
bours were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  rank  ; but 
fb  far  was  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  wheat 
(bowed  not  the  lead  fign  of  luxuriance,  nor  the  lead 
fuperiurity  over  the  parts  adjacent  which  were  fown 
without  dung.  He  was  willing  to  account  for  this  by 
the  poverty  of  the  dung,  and  the  fevere  cropping  which 
the  ground  bad  undergone  while  in  the  pofTrifion  of 
(he  former  tenant.  In  another  experiment,  however, 
in  which  the  ground  had  been  likewife  exhauded  by 
fevere  cropping,  the  fuccceding  crop  of  wheat  /bowed 
no  luxuriance  ; fo  that  the  former  fufpicion  of  the  ex- 
hauding quality  of  the  duAcr-potato  was  rather  con- 
firmed. The  ground  was  a fine  turnip  loam  ; but 
though  the  produce  was  even  greater  than  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  viz.  356  bu/hels  from  an  acre,  the  profit  was 
much  left,  viz.  only  4I.  ics.  6d.  An  acre  of  ley- 
ground  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  with  the  turnip- 
loam,  but  the  produce  from  it  was  only  200  bufhcla. 

Mr  Young  fuppofea  that  the  produce  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  potatoes  had  been  planted  with  an  iron 
dibble,  as  the  turf,  in  ploughing,  lay  too  heavy  upon 
the  feed.  A few  rows  of  other  potatoes,  planted  a* 
long  with  the  cluftcred  kind,  did  not  vegetate  at  all ; 
which  /hows  that  the  latter  have  a more  powetful  ve- 
getative faculty.  * S? 

Having  fuccceded  fo  well  with  his  experiments 
this  kind  of  potato  hitherto,  Mr  Young  determined  to.  Large* 

try  fiala. 
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Pft<toc».  try  the  culture  of  them  upon  a larger  fealc;  and  there- 
fore,  in  the  year  1781,  fowed  1 1 acre# : but  being  ob- 
liged to  commit  the  care  of  (owing  them  to  an  ignorant 
labourer,  hi#  unfkilfulncfs,  together  with  the  exceffive 
cold  and  moifture  of  that  feafon,  fo  diminiihed  the  pro- 
duce, that  he  had  only  a tingle  acre  out  of  the  whole. 
This  produced  180  bulhels,  which  yielded  of  clear 
profit  4 L 2t-  6d.  From  this  experiment  he  draws  the 
following  conctufion#  : 1.  14  That  the  poor  loam,  on 
which  thefe  potatoes  were  fowu,  will  yield  a crop  of 
clufter-potatoes,  though  not  of  any  other  kind-  a.  That 
the  manure  for  potatoes  ought  to  be  carted  and  fpread 
upon  all  (oils  inclinable  to  wet  before  the  planting  fea- 
fon, either  in  autumn  preceding,  or  elfe  during  a 
hard  fro  ft.”  In  1783  he  fucceeded  ftill  worfe;  for  ha- 
ving that  year  (own  three  acre#  and  a half,  the  profit 
did  not  exceed  1 11. 4d.  per  acre.  The  produce  was  about 
224  bulheb  per  acre.  He  gives  two  rcafon#  for  the 
failure  of  this  crop  : I.  The  duftered-potato  thrive# 
beft  in  wet  years ; but  the  fummer  of  1783  was  dry 
and  hot.  2.  The  fpring  froft,  by  interrupting  the 
hoeing,  not  only  greatly  railed  the  expeoces,  but  ve- 
ry much  injured  the  crop  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  weeds.  Barley  was  (own  after  the  laft  crop,  and 
produced  well  : fo  that  our  author  think#  the  potatoes 
lean  to  be  a better  preparation  for  fpring  corn  than 
wheat.  Hi#  experiment  in  1784  produced  a dear 
profit  of  2 I.  os.  4d.  ; the  produce  being  250  bulheb 
per  acre.  Still,  however,  an  error  was  committed,  by 
employing  an  old  man  and  woman  to  cut  the  feti ; by 
whofe  unflrilfulnrfs  there  were  many  great  gaps  among 
the  potatoes  as  they  came  up  ; fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  reckon#  that  be  thus  loft  from  500  to  800  bufhrfe- 
Conclufion  On  the  whole,  however,  hi#  opinion  is  favourable  to 
lat-ourabte  the  dufter potato.  •*  With  (mail  crop#  (fay#  he), 
to  the  cub  an<j  the  |ow  rate  of  value  which  is  produced  by  coo- 
tin#  kind.  fuming  them  at  home,  they  are  dearly  proved  to  be  a 
crop  which  will  pay  the  expence  of  manuring,  and  ve- 
ry ample  tillage  and  hoeing.  Thi#  is,  after  all,  the 
chief  objed  of  modern  husbandry  ; for  if  a man  can 
rely  upon  thi#  potato  for  the  winter  confumption  of 
bis  yard  in  fattening  or  keeping  hog#,  in  feeding  hi# 
hotfei,  and  fattening  hi#  bullocks,  he  has  made  one  of 
the  greateft  acquifitions  that  can  be  de fired  ; fince  he 
can  do  all  this  upon  land  much  too  ftiff  and  wet  for 
turnip#  ; houfts  hi#  crop#  before  the  winter  rain#  come 
on  j and  confequcnUy  without  doing  any  of  that  inju- 
ry to  his  land  which  the  turnip  culture  is  known  ao  en- 
tail, and  from  which  even  cabbages  are  not  free. 
Thoft  who  know  the  importance  of  winter- food  on  a 
turnip  farm,  cannot  but  admit  the  magnitude  of  thia 
objtd  on  wet  foil#.” 

Mr  Marfhall,  in  hi#  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire, 
has  fcvcral  very  iniyrefting  remarks  on  the  potato.  It# 
varieties,  he  fay#,  are  endlef#  and  tranfitory.  The 
rough  (kinned  Ruflia  potato,  which  was  long  a favour- 
ite of  the  Yorkfhire  farmer#,  he  isof  opinion,  has  now 
no  longer  an  exiftence  more  than  many  others  which 
flouriftted  for  a time.  **  There  is  fome  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve (fays  he)  that  the  difeafe  which  has  of  late  years 
been  fatal  to  the  potato- crop  in  this  and  in  other  di- 
ftri&i,  undcT  the  name  of  CuaLin  Tors,  ha#  arifen 
from  too  long  a continuance  of  declining  varieties.  Be 
thi#  aa  it  may,  it  appear#  to  be  an  rftabtifhed  opinion 
. here,  that  jrrjl  varitt*st  railed  from  feed,  arc  not  liable 
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to  that  difeafe/*  Our  author,  however,  doc#  not  look  Putstoe*. 
upon  thi#  to  be  a fa&  abfolutely  eftablifhed  j though  » 
one  in  fiance  fell  under  his'  observation,  in  which  ita 
removal  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  varieties.  It  made  it#  appearance  between 
40  and  50  years  ago,  and  fpread  in  fome  degree  oven 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  forae  places  it  cootwueft  but 
a fhort  time,  to  that  its  effed#  ate  almoft  forgotten. 

It  is  ieMom  obvious  at  the  firft  coming  up  of  the 
plant,  but  attacks  them  a#  they  incrcafe  in  fixe  ; the 
entire  top  becoming  dwarfifh  and  ihrivcllcd  as  if  affc&cd 
by  drought  or  loaded  with  infc&s  ; they  neverthdefs 
live  and  incrcafe,  though  (lowly,  in  fixe  ; but  the 
roots  are  unproductive.  Some  crop*  have  been  almoft 
whollv  destroyed  by  thi#  difeafe.  In  Yorkfhire  the 
Moreland#  arc  io  a manner  free  from  it,  but  the 
Vale  is  in  fome  meafure  infected.  Plants  procured 
from  the  Morelands  remain  free  from  it  in  the  Vale  the 
firft  year ; but,  being  continued,  become  liable  to  the 
a difeafe.  Where  the  attack  has  been  partial,  weeding 
out  the  difeafed  plants  as  they  failed,  is  faid  to  have 
bad  a good  cffe61 ; and  it  is  faid  the  Mo  re  landers  got 
rid  of  the  difeafe  by  thi#  means.  ^ 

In  Yorkfhire,  fome  intelligent  hufoandmen  are  ac-  Method  of* 

Jiuaintcd  with  the  method  of  railing  potatoes  from  tra- 
ced; which  is  a#  follows.  14  In  autumn,  when  the 
apple#  are  beginning  to  fall  fpontaneoufly,  they  arekCd* 
gathered  by  hand,  and  preferred  among  fand  until  the 
fpring,  when  they  are  roafhed  among  the  fand. or  among 
frrih  mould  \ feparating,  the  feed#  and  mixing  them 
evenly  with  the  mould.  As  foon  a#  the  fpring  feud# 
are  judged  to  be  over,  they  arc  Town  in  fine  garden 
mould  ; and  a#  fail  as  the  plant#  get  into  rough  leaf, 
and  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  handled  without  injury, 
they  are  transplanted  into  another  bed  of  rich  mould 
in  row#,  which  are  kept  clean  during  fummer.  In  au- 
tumn, bunches  of  fmall  potatoes  are  found  at  the  root# 
of  thefe  plant#  ; varying  in  fixe,  the  firft  year  from  an 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a crab.  Thefe  being  planted  next 
fpring,  produce  potatoes  of  the  middle  fixe ; but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  their  fulleft  bulk  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  Where  the  ufe  of  the  (love  or 
the  garden  frame  can  be  had,  this  procef#  may  be 
fliottened.  The  feeds  being  fown  within  either  of 
thefe  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
be  planted  out  as  foon  as  the  feofl#  are  gone  ; by* 
which  means  the  fixe  of  the  roots  will  he  much  in- 
creafed  the  firft  year,  and  will  in  the  fecund  rife  early 
to  pcrfe&ion/* 

In  the  41b  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Df  Anderfon  Dr  Ander. 
relates  fome  experiments  mad#  on  potatoes  railed  frombm’aex^#. 
feed.  The  firft  year  they  were  of  different  fixes,  fromri®e«t*» 
a pigeon’s  egg  to  that  of  a froall  pea.  On  planting 
thefe  next  year,  it  was  invariably  found,  that  the  lar- 
geft  potatoes  yielded  the  largcft  crop ; and  the  fame 
happened  the  third,  when  a few  fhowrd  bloffom  ; but 
not  even  thefe  had  bulbs  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  produced  by  verj  large  potatoes.  Whence  he 
concludes,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  afiign  any  time  iff 
which  thefe  feedling  potatoet  will  arrive  at  what  is 
called  perfeSloit.i  but  that  it  muft  depend  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  culture  beftowed  up- 
on them.  From  the  pra&ice  of  the  Yorkfhire  fan- 
mers,  however,  and  even  from  the  experiments  of  the 
Do&or  himfelf,  it  is  evident,  that  poutort  railed  m 
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this  way  will  at  taft  grow  to  the  ufual  fixe,-  as  during 
— * the  three  yrars  in  which  hi*  experiment*  were  conti- 
VPhcth*r  nu*d  they  conftanily  incrcafed  in  bulk.  Dr  Andcr- 
pcita'ocs'lc-  fon  like  wife  contends,  that  there  is  no  reafon  for  fup- 
generate*  pofing  that  potatoes  raifed  from  bulbs  in  the  ordinary 
way  degenerate,  or  require  to  be  renewed  by  feminal 
varieties ; and  he  inftancct  the  univerfal  pradice  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  for  a great  number  of  years  pail.  But 
this  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  obfervation  of  Mr 
Marfhall’s,  that  varieties  of  potatoes,  like  thofe  of  corn, 
are  partial  to  particular  foils  and  fituations.  Hence, 
by  Iranfplanttng  all  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
into  all  poflible  foils  and  fituatious,  as  has  been  done 
within  thu  laft  century  in  the  iflands  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  thefe  varieties  have  continued  for  a much 
longer  tim^  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  In 
Yorkftmc,  Mr  Marshall  tells  us,  that  “ the  old  favourite 
forts  were  driven  until  fome  of  the  individual  plants 
barely  produced  their  feed  again.’*  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  thdt  there  is  a neccffity  from  time  to  timc# 
of  renewing  them  From  feed  ; though  it  defifrves  well 
to  be  confidcrcd  whether  it  would  not  be  more  eligible 
- to  choofe  the  feed  from  a plant  in  full  vigour  than  from 
that  which  is  fo  far  degenerated  that  it  can  fcarce  pro- 
duce its  feed.  “ Potatoes  raifed  from  feed  (fays 
Mr  MarfltaU)  are  a mifcellany  of  cndlcfs  varieties. 
Sometimes  thefe  varieties  are  planted  mifccllancoufly  \ 
fomelimcs  particular  varieties  are  felcded.  In  felcc- 
ting  varieties  from  feedling  potatoes,  two  things  are 
to  be  attended  to  ; the  intrinfic  quality  of  the  pota- 
to, and  its  produdivtnefs.  If  thefe  two  defirable 
properties  can  be  found  in  one  plant,  the  choice  is  de- 
termined. To  this  fpreies  of  attention  and  induftry  we 
arc  indebted  for  the  many  valuable  kinds  which  have 
been  and  now  arc  diftributed  throughout  the  ifland. 
It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  varieties  of  potatoes, 
like  thofe  of  corn,  arc  partial  to  paiticular  foils  and 
fituations.  Hence  the  propriety  of  hulbandmcn  rai- 
fmg  potatoes  from  feed  ; as  by  this  means  they  ob- 
tain, with  a degree  of  moral  certainty,  a fort  adap- 
ted to  their  own  particular  foils  and  fituat’ons.  Who- 
ever has  attended  elofely  to  the  work  of  taking  up  po- 
tatoes mud  have  obferved  the  great  inequality  in  the 
produdivenefs  of  individual  plants.  The  difference  in 
the  produce  of  adjoining  roots,  where  no  difparity  of 
foil  can  influence,  will  fometimes  be  three  or  four  fold. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  each  variety  has  its /vA-ca- 
rirtiet;  through  whofe  means  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
the  parent  variety  may  be  improved,  and  its  continu- 
ance be  prolonged.  Thus  the  farmer  has  another 
mean  in  his  power  of  improving  the  quality  and  pro- 
dudivenefs of  bis  potat oe  crop,  by  improving  varieties; 
or,  in  other  word*,  Telexing  fubvarieties,  fuperiorly 
adapted  to  his  foil  and  fituatioo.” 

With  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  this 
valuable  root,  it  is  fo  fully  explained  under  the  article 
Agriculture,  n<>  iy8  et  fy.  that  nothing  farther 
Jeems  requifite  to  be  fa  id  upon  it  in  this  place.  We 
fliall  therefore  proceed  to 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Carrels. 

Thess  have  hem  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle.  ■*  ! m this  rrfpcd  bid  fair  to  rival  the  potato  ; 
though,  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecics,  they  arc  far 
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inferior.  The  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  them,  Carrot-, 
however,  appears  to  be  much  more  doubtful  than  that  l““— v * 

of  potatoes.  Mr  Arthur  Young  inform*  us,  that  from  f^^J***- 
Nor  Jen  t Surveyor*/  Dialogue,  pub!. (bed  in  1600,  it  ap  - p.  j.' 
pears,  that  carrots  were  commonly  cultivated  at  that  64 
time  about  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  in  Nor-  «•!- 
folk;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  tradt  of  land  between ^ 
Orford,  Woodbridge,  and  Saxmundam,  has  probably  piri  i.f 
more  carrots  in  it  than  all  the  rcll  of  (he  kingdom  put  Norfolk, 
together.”  In  1779,  few  farmers  in  thefe  parts  had 
lefs  than  fire  or  fix  acres ; many  from  20  to  20  ; and 
one  had  ^acres:  the  (Iraight,  handfome,  and  clean  roots 
were  fent  at  6d  per  bufticl  to  London  ; the  reft  being  g- 
ufed  at  home,  principally  as  food  for  horfes.  In  other  Why  ihe 
counties,  he  obferves,  the  culture  of  carrots  has  not  culture  has 
extended  itfelf ; that  fome  have  begun  to  cultivate 
them  in  place  of  turnips,  but  have  food  defifted  ; fo  that*  * c*  • 
the  cuhuie  feems  in  a manner  ft  ill  confined  to  the  angle 
of  Suffolk,  where  it  tirft  began.  In  attempting  to  in- 
veftigatc  the  caufc  of  this  general  ncgled,  he  obfervea, 
that  “ the  charge  of  cultivation  is  not  fo  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  when  managed  with  an  eye  to  an 
extenfive  culture,  and  not  a confined  one  for  one  or  two 
particular  objeds.”  Two  acres  which  our  author  had 
in  carrots  coll  L.  3 ; 17:6  per  acre,  including  every 
expence  ; but  bad  not  the  lummer  been  dry,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  his  expences  might  have  been  much  higher; 
and  when  be  tried  the  experiment  15  years  before,  his 
expences,  through  inadvertence,  ran  much  higher.  His 
difficulty  this  year  arofe  chiefly  from  the  polygonum  avi- 
eularr,  the  predominant  weed,  which  is  lo  tough  that 
fcarcely  any  hoe  can  cut  it.  Some  acres  of  turnips 
which  he  cultivated  along  with  the  carrots  were  aft 
eaten  by  the  fly  ; but  had  they  fucceedcd,  the  cxpcnce 
of  the  crop  would  have  been  18s.  5d.  Icfs  per  acre  than 
the  carrots.  4*  But  (adds  our  author)  if  wc  call  the 
fuperiority  of  expence  *o».  an  acre,  I believe  we  lhall 
be  very  near  the  truth  : and  it  muft  at  once  be  apparent 
that  the  cxpcnce  of  20s.  per  acre  cannot  be  the  caufc  of 
the  culture  fpreading  fo  little  ; for,  to  anfwer  this  cx- 
pcnce, there  arc  favourable  circuinftances,  which  muft 
not  be  forgotten.  1.  They  (the  carrots)  arc  much  inffrfjrj.y 
more  impenetrable  to  frotl,  which  frequently  deftroys  4,f  earracs 
turnips.  2.  They  are  not  fubjed  to  the  diftempers  and  to  turnip*.  J 
accidents  which  frequently  a fled  turnips  ; and  they  are 
Town  at  a fi-afou  when  they  cannot  be  affeded  by 
drought,  which  frequently  tlfo  dedroys  turnips.  3.  They 
lafl  tp  April,  whui  (lock,  and  efpccialiy  ftieep- fainter* 
are  fo  dillreffcd,  that  they  know  not  what  rclource  to 
provide.  4.  The  culture  requilitc  for  turnips  on  a fan- 
dy  foil,  in  order  to  defttoy  the  weeds,  tltftroys  alfo  iu 
tenacity,  fo  that  the  crop  cannot  thrive  ; but  with  car- 
rots the  cafe  is  otherwife. — Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  cultivation  of  carrots  is  Hill  fo  limited, 
does  not  arife  from  the  expence,  but  becaufe  the  value 
is  not  afeertained  In  places  where  thefe  roots  can  be 
fent  to  London,  01  fold  at  a good  price,  the  tops  being  of Wcettuo. 
ufed  as  food  for  cattle,  there  is  not  the  leafl  doubt  that  inK  the  v*- 
they  are  profitable ; and  therefore  in  fuch  places  they  are 
generally  cultivated  ; but  from  the  experiments  as  yet 
laid  before  the  public,  a fatisfadory  dccifive  knowledge 
of  the  value  is  not  to  be  gained.  The  moll  conhder- 
able  pradice,  and  the  only  one  of  common  farmers 
upon  a large  ficalc  is  that  of  the  fands  of  Woodbridge: 
but  here  they  have  the  benefit  of  a London  mar*  a,  n 
4 already* 
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Camti.  already  mentioned.  Amongft  thofe  whofe  experiments 
~ ' arepublilhed,  Mr  Billingiley  ranks  foremod.  Herejagain 
the  value  of  carrots  is  rather  depreciated  than  advan- 
ced f for  he  railed  great  crops,  had  repeated  experience 
upon  a Urge  (calc  of  their  excellence  in  fattening  oxen 
and  iherp ; feeding  ecu's,  horfes,  and  hogs  ; and  keep- 
ing  ewes  and  lambs  in  a very  fuperior  manner,  late  in 
the  fpring,  after  turnips  were  gone  : but  notwitlidand- 
iug  thefe  great  advantages,  he  gave  the  culture  up  ; 
from  which  wc  may  conclude  a deficiency  in  value,  “ In 
Crveral  experiments  (though  not  altogether  determinate), 
I found  the  value,  upon  an  avenge  of  all  applications, 
to  be  13d  a bulhel,  heaped  meafure;  eilimating  which 
at  70  lb.  weight,  the  ton  is  L.  1,  14s."  The  following 
are  the  valuations  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  value  of 
carrots  in  the  way  of  fattening  cattle  : 


per  ton. 

Mr  Mellilh  of  Dlyth,  a general  valuation  of 

horfes,  cows,  and  hogs,  - L.  1 o o 

Mr  Stovin  of  Doncadcr,  hogs  bought  lean, 

fatted,  and  fold  off,  - - 400 

Mr  Moody  of  Ratford,  oxen  fatted,  and  the 

account  accurate,  - • 100 

Mr  Taylor  of  Btfrons,  faving  of  hay  and 

corn  in  feeding  hnrfes,  - - too 

Mr  Le  Grand  of  Afh,  fattening  wethers,  013  9 

Sir  John  Hoby  Mill  of  Bifham,  fattening 

hogs,  - - - - 160 

Mr  Billing  (ley,  for  fattening  hogs,  • 1 13  6 


. Some  other  gentlemen  whom  our  author  confulted, 
codd  not  make  their  carrots  worth  any  thing  : fo  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  appears  a matter  of  the  utmoll  doubt, 
fo  contradictory  are  the  accounts,  whether  the  culture 
of  carrots  be  really  attended  with  any  profit  or  not. 
Thus  Sir  John  Mill,  by  fattening  hogs,  makes  L.  1,  6s. 
and  Mr  Stovin  L.4;  hut  others  could  not  fatten  hogs 
upon  them  at  all : and  feme  of  Mr  Voung%  neighbours 
told  him,  that  carrots  were  good  for  nothing  except  to 
fcour  hogs  to  death.  The  experiment  of  Mr  Le  Grand 
upon  wethers  appeared  to  be  piadc  with  the  greateil  ac- 
curacy ; yet  two  circumdancci  feem  to  militate  againlt 
it,  1.  The  Ihcep  were  put  lean  to  them ; whereat  it  is 
a fad  well  known,  that  if  they  are  not  half  fat  when  put 
to  turnips,  no  protit  will  refult ; and  it  is  pof&blc  that 
the  cafe  may  be  the  fame  with  carrots.  2.  He  gave 
them  alto  as  much  fine  hay  as  they  would  eat. 

New  mm*  In  this  uncertain  date  of  the  matter,  the  only  thing 
rircentsre-  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a number  of  experiments 
enmmend*  with  as  much  accuracy  as  poflible,  in  order  to  afeirtain 
^ the  real  value  per  ton  : and  our  author  endeavours  to 

fbow,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  much  by  expe- 
riments of  this  kind.  44  I have  fhown  (fays  bc),‘  that 
they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  L.4  per  acre,  left  on  the 
gtound  for  fheep.  Suppofc  the  crop  only  two  bulhels 
at  70  lb.  each, per  rod,  320  per  acre,  or  ten  tons;  it 
will  readily  be  agreed,  that  fuch  a produce  is  very  low 
to  calculate  upon,  finer  20  tons  are  common  among 
carrot  cultivators.  It  appears  from  Mr  Le  Grand’s 
experiments,  that  a wether  worth  L 2,  51.  eats  16  b. 
of  carrots,  and  four  pounds  of  hay  ptr  day  : dropping 
the  hay,  and  calculating  for  fheep  of  lefsthan  halt  that 
fixe  (which  are  much  more  common),  it  will  be  perhaps 
an  ample  allowance  to  aflign  them  12  lb.  of  carrot*  a 
If  they  arc,  as  they  ought  to  be,  bail  fat  whea 
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put  up,  they  will  be  completely  fattened  in  too 
days.  At  this  rate,  20  wethers  will,  in  ico  days, 
eat  1 1 tons,  or  very  little  more  than  out  moderate  acre. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  it  a good  acre  of 
turnips  which  will  fatten  eight  fuch  strethers,  the  com- 
mon Norfolk  calculation  : from  which  it  appears,  that 
one  acre  of  carrots  are,  for  this  pnrpofe,  of  more  value 
than  two  of  turnips — Further,  let  us  fuppofe  horfes  fed 
with  them  inftead  of  oats : to  top,  cart,  and  pack  up, 
to  tons  of  carrots,  I know  may  be  done  for  20s. — an 
acre,  thcrefure(othcr  cxpencesiuchldcd)cods  L.  5 Fif- 
ty pounds  weight  of  carrots  are  an  ample  allowance  for  a 
horfe  a day  : ten  tons,  at  that  rate,  lad  three  horfes 
for  five  months.  But  this  L.  £ laid  out  in  oats  at 
1 6s.  ptr  quarter,  will  purchafe  little  more  than  fix 
quarters  ; which  will  iail  three  horfes,  at  two  bufhels 
each  per  week,  no  more  than  two  months  ; a moll  enor- 
mous inferiority  to  the  carrots.” 

In  the  lame  volume,  p.  1B7.  Mr  Young  gives  an  ac*  ExpeHmeni 
count  of  another  experiment  made  by  himfclf  on 
feeding  of  lambs  with  carrots.  The  quantities  they  eat  tkenu 
vaticd  cxccflively  at  different  times;  thirty  fix  of  them 
con  fumed  from  five  to  tin  bufhels  per  day  ; but  on  an 
average,  he  rates  them  at  four  bulhels  of  y6  pounds  per 
day.  In  all  they  confumed  407  bulhels  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  when  they  were  lold  and  killed  fat.  At 
putting  upon  the  carrots,  the  lambs  were  valued  only  at 
L. *8,  but  were  fold  in  April  at  I..25,  4s.  ; fo  that  the 
value  of  the  carrots  was  exactly  L.7,48.  or  about  4d. 
per  bulhrl.  This  price  he  ftippofes  to  be  fufficirnt  to 
induce  any  one  to  attempt  the  culture  of  carrots,  as 
tiius  he  would  have  a clear  profit  of  40s.  per  acre  ; 

44  which  1 fays  he)  i*  greater  than  can  attend  the  bed 
wheat  crops  in  this  kingdom.”  The  land  on  which  the 
carrots  grew  was  town  next  year  with  barley,  and  pro- 
duced the  cleaned  in  the  parifh  ; which  contradicts  an 
, uffcrtion  our  author  had  heard,  that  carrots  make  land 
foul.  The  grafs  upon  which  the  fheep  were  fed  with 
the  carrots,  and  which  amounted  to  about  an  acre,  was 
very  little  improved  for  the  crop  of  hay  in  1781,  owing 
to  the  drynef*  of  the  feafon  ; but  in  1782  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  red  of  the  field,  and  more  improved  in. 
quantity  : a for,  inllcad  of  an  indifferent  vegetation, 
fcatteicd  thick  with  the  centaurea  fcabiofa,  filago, 
rhmanthut,  crida  galli,  and  linum  cathartrcum,  with 
other  plants  of  little  value,  it  encouraged  a very  beau- 
tiful (beet  of  the  bed  plants  that  can  appear  in  a 
meadow,  viz.  the  lathyms  pratenfis,  achilka  millefo- 
lium, tritolium  repens,  trifolium  ochroleucrum,  trifo- 
lium alpeilie,  and  the  plantago  lance olata.  70 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  p.  227,  Mr  Carrots 
Billing  fley  gives  an  account  of  the  comparative  profit  comP*r£* 
of  carrots  and  cabbages.  Of  tlic  former,  however,  he^,'  J*"" 
obtained  only  It  veil  tons  I 5 cw\.  per  acre  ; the  cabbages 
produced  36  tons:  ueverthdefs,  according  to  him,  the 
profit  of  the  foitaer  was  L.J,  8s.  ; of  the  latter,  only 
L.3,  its.  In  a paper  on  the  culture  of  carrots  by  Mr 
Kirby  of  Ipfwich,  vol.  3.  p.  84.  he  informs  us,  that  he 
never  determined  the  weight  of  an  acre,  but  rcckonf 
the  produce  from  zoo  to  500  bufhels ; which,  at 
56  lb.  to  the  bufhcl,  is  from  five  to  ten  tons  and  an 
half.  In  the  fame  volume,  p.  320,  the  Rev.  Mr  On- 
ley  frems  to  prefer  the  cu‘i».n  of  cariots  to  potatoes.  Culture 
**  However  valuable  (lays  he ),  fiom  cafe  of  culture,  and  rarrnt*  pt*r 
great  Qc  is  pf  produc?  tv  the  poor,  cipec  tally  in  all  fmalifcrred  t<J 
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_ C*m>ts.  fpots,  I doubt,  unlcfs  near  great  towns,  whether,  on  a fonably  thought  to  be  altogether  certain  ; ncverthelefs,  Turnip*. 

•“  farming  plan,  potatoes  be  fo  eligible  as  other  heibage  Mr  Young,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  informs  us, ' » * 

or  roots  ; cfpecially  as  carrots,  which  I cannot  but  fur - that  “ turnips  dunged  for  are  universally  a toling  crop; 

wife  (for  my  trials  are  too  trivial  to  venture  bolder  lan-  for  if  they  arc  Hated  from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  tUre  Rcne- 
guage),  defenre  every  encouragement,  even  on  foila  hi-  their  value  does  not  amount  to  the  dung  alone  which rsllyMtcnd- 
■tlicrto  thought  too  heavy  for  them.— i am  from  eape-  is  fpread  for  potatoes  ; yet  the  latter  pays  that  dung,  ail'd  with 
rieoce  convinced,  that  an  acre  of  carrots  will  double  in  other  cxpcnccs,  and  leaves  a profit  fometimes  coni  id  er- 00  Frot,*» 


the  quantum,  of  equally  hearty  provender,  the  product 
of  an  acre  of  oats  ; and  from  the  nature  of  their  vege- 
tation, the  nice  mode  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  taking 
them  up  { all  of  which,  expenfive  as  they  are,  bear  a 
very  interior  proportion  to  the  value  of  a medium  crop), 
mull  leave  the  land,  cfpecially  if  taken  off  it  in  an  early 
period,  fo  mellow  for  the  plough,  as  to  form  a feed- bed 
for  barley  equal  to  any  fallow- tilth.”  * 

Mr  Ooley's  defideratum  was  a fubftitute  for  oats  to 
feed  borfes  ; of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  in  his 
county  ( Eflex).  Potatoes,  he  obferves,  are  excellent  for 
/mail  pork,  when  baked  or  boiled,  mixed  with  a little 
barley  meal ; but  for  large  hogs,  they  are  mod  profi- 
tably given  raw,  if  tbefe  have  at  the  fame  time  the 
fhack  of  the  barn  door  in  tbrelhing  feafon,  Be c.  In 
she  5th  volume  he  refumes  the  (object,  and  acquaints  os, 
that  he  applied  a fingle  acre  in  his  bean-field  to  the  cul- 
ture of  carrots,  which  generally  produced  400  bulhcts; 
and  this  he  coufidera  as  a fmall  produce.  *•  1 am,  how- 
ever, fenfible  (fays  he)  that  they  will  amply  repay  every 
expence  of  the  fined  culture  ; and  fhould,  from  their  ex- 
Lcnfive  utility  on  found,  deep,  and  friable  laud,  be  eve- 
ry where  attempted.  Some  of  my  neighbours,  who 
have  been  induced  to  try  them  on  rather  a larger  fcale, 
with  finer  culture,  and  frelher  foal,  have  raifed  from  600 
to  900  bulhcl*  per  acre,  and  applied  them  more  profi- 
tably, as  well  as  more  generally,  than  any  other  winter- 
7»  herbage,  to  deer,  fbeep,  bullocks,  cows,  and  horfes. 

Superior  tf)C  |OWeil  calculation,  from  our  little  trials,  they  are 
computed  to  exceed  turnips  in  value  one  third,  as  to 
quantity  of  food  ; but  are  far  fuperior  in  what  arifes 
from  convenience  for  the  liable  ; where  to  us  they  fectn 
to  be  a fubditutc  for  corn  to  all  horfes,  at  lead  loch  as 
are  not  ufed  in  any  quick  work ; and  partially  fo  with 
corn  for  tkofe  that  are.” 

In  making  a companion  betwixt  the  profit  on  oats 
and  carrots,  Mr  Onley  finds  the  latter  exceed  by  no  lefs 
than  La:  15:8  per  acre.  His  method  of  cultivation 
is  to  fow  them  in  March  or  April ; to  hoe  them  three 
• times,  harrowing  after  each  hoeing.  Sometimes  he 
leaves  them  in  the  ground  till  after  Chriffmas,  taking 
them  up  as  wanted  j but  of  late  be  takes  them  up  in 
O&obcr,  in  dry  days,  putting  them  dircfily  into  fmall 
upright  cocks  of  10  bufhcls  each,  covered  entirely  with 
the  tops  cut  off. — Thus  they  appear  to  dry  better  than 
in  any  other  way,  and  bear  the  weather  with  very  little 
lofs.  If,  after  being  thus  dried,  they  arc  carried  into 
any  barn  or  Ihcd,  it  will  be  better,  if  they  arc  in  large 
quantities,  not  to  pack  them  dofe,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  heating,  but  rather  to  throw  them  promifeu- 
ouily  into  heaps,  with  a little  draw  over  them.  When 
perfectly  Ary,  they  do  not  in  general  require  any  wash- 
ing, except  for  horfes  regularly  kept  in  the  liable. 

. Sect.  VII.  Turnips . 

Thus  have  long  been  in  fuch  general  ufe  at  food 
for  cattle,  that  the  profit  on  railing  them  might  be  rca- 
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able.  I admit  that  turnips  fed  upon  the  land  will  pre- 
pare better  for  corn  j but  that  is  by  no  means  the  ques- 
tion. Would  not  the  duog  raifed  in  the  farm- yard  by 
the  confumptioo  of  the  potatoes,  fuppofing  it  fpread  on 
the  potato  acre,  make  that  produce  more  than  the  tur- 
nip one  ? I have  no  doubt  but  it  would  give  a fupeti- 
onty.  But  turnips  are  liable  to  great  failures,  and  can- 
not be  relied  on  late  in  the  fpring  ; potatoes  may  ; and 
are  applicable  to  ufes  to  which  the  other  root  cannot  be  74 
applied.” — In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Compared 
p.  101.  we  hare  a comparative  account  of  the  value  of*'1*1  °*iicc 
turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  lucerne,  as  food  for^J^  ^ 
cattle.  The  refuit  of  this  writer's  obfervations  is,  that  caule. 

11  when  Iheep  arc  allowed  as  many  turnips  as  they  can 
cat  (which  fhould  always  be  the  cafe  when  they  are  fat- 
tening), they  will,  on  an  average,  eat  near  ao  pounds 
each  in  24  hours.— An  acre  of  turnips  twice  hoed,  win, 
if  the  land  be  good,  produce  about  50  tons ; which 
will,  on  the  above  calculation,  maintain  100  Iheep  5a 
days.  The  Iheep  mentioned  weigh  20  pounds/rr  quar- 
ter—An  acre  of  turn  ip- rooted  cabbage  will  maintain 
too  fheep  for  a month,  and  fometimes  five  weeks  ; but 
an  acre  of  Scots  cabbages  will  maintain  200  Iheep  a 
full  month.”  The  number  fed  by  lucerne  is  not  deter- 
mined. 

The  greateft  difadvantage  which  attends  a crop  of  rhe  fly  oc 
turnips,  is  their  being  fo  ready  to  be  damaged  by  the  “J*00*  li*e 
fly,  which  fometimes  deflroys  them  fo  completely,  that8”1* 
they  muff  be  fown  over  again  two  or  three  time*  the «acc  ta^ur- 
fatne  feafon,  and  even  this  without  any  certainty  of  fuc-  uip  culture, 
cefs.  Innumerable  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  have 
been  proje&ed,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing dalles  ; 1.  Steeping  the  feed  in  certain  liquids. 

2.  Fumigation  of  the  fields  with  the  fmoke  of  certain 
herbs.  3.  Rolling.  4.  Strewing  foot,  lime,  afhes,  & c. 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  d*  to  mine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whe- 
ther remedies  of  this  kind  arc  eftedluai  or  not ; becaufe 
fometimes  the  turnips  are  not  injured  though  no  pre- 
caution has  been  made  ufe  of : and  when  this  happens 
to  be  the  cafe,  after  the  ufe  of  any  fuppofed  preven- 
tative, the  prefervation  of  the  crop  is  ascribed  to  the 
ufe  of  that  preventative,  whether  it  be  really  efficacious  74 
or  not.— The  virtues  of  deeps  form  to  have  been  fully  Whether 
afeertained  by  Mr  Winter  Charlton  near  Briftol,  offtect‘for 
whole  experiments  an  account  is  given  in  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts,  vol.  5,  TheuTe?  **  * 
feeds  were  of  the  Dutch  kind,  lowed  on  beds  in  the 
kitchen-garden  in  drills  about  12  inches  dfilant,  an 
inch  and  a half  deep,  on  the  1 ith  of  May  1786.  The 
beds  had  been  prepared  with  rotten  dung  in  May  1 y8f* 
and  afterwards  fown  with  cabbages.  The  quality  of  the 
turnips  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ; the  beft  be- 
ing marked  1 5 and  tbofe  of  inferior  quality,  2,  3,  &c. 

The  obfervationa  were  taken  on  the  26th  of  June. 

Seed  without  any  preparation,  - I 

ilccped  in  train-oil,  flourilhed  extremely, 
ffeeped  lb  liafccd-oil,  fomewhat  inferior,  1 


Seed 
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Turnip?.  Seed  mixed  with  foot  and  water, 

* “ with  draioiaga  of  a dunghil,  * 

with  eider  and  barton  draining, 
with  foot,  • • • • 

with  cider  leaf  juice, 
with  elder  and  barton  draining,  foot 
being  fowed  over  the  covered  drills,  3 
with  ditto,  and  lime  fowed  over  the 
driUa,  * 3 

fowed  with  foot  (battered  over,  and  then 

covered,  ....  3 

with  barton-draining,  - - 4 

an  dder~bu(h  drawn  over  when  the 
plants  appeared,  - *4 

with  Hale  human  urine,  very  few 
plants  appeared, 

with  flacked  lime  (battered  over,  and  then 
covered,  very  few  plants  appeared, 
with  elder,  barton-draining,  and 
flacked  lime,  very  few  plants  ap- 
peared, 

with  lime  and  barton- draining  did 
not  vegetate. 

Another  fet  of  experiments  was  made  with  the 
green  Norfolk  turnip,  drilled  an  inch  and  an  half  deep, 
the  rows  one  foot  dittant,  on  beds  eight  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  wide  ; half  a drachm  of  feed  allowed 
for  each  bed,  deeped  and  mixed  with  various  fubflaoces 
like  the  former.  The  feeds  were  drilled  upon  un- 
manured ground  on  the  aoth  of  June  1786,  and  the 
observation  made  on  the  17th  of  July.  None  of  the 
beds  were  found  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly  t but 
the  feeds  which  had  been.fteeped  in  train-oil  and  tin- 
feed-oil  were  much  more  free  from  this  injury  than  the 
others.  The  liniecd-oil,  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
was  found  inferior  to  the  train-oil,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  kept  in  a bottle  that 
had  formerly  held  oil  of  turpentine.  The  leaves  of  the 
deeped  feeds  were  of  a much  darker  green  than  the 
others,  appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  aud  luxuriancy, 
and  the  plants  were  confiderably  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  fubtlances  mixed  with  the  reft 
were  foaper*s  afhea,  wood- allies,  pounded  gun-powder, 
brimftone,  flacked  lime,  foot,  bacton-draining  ; fome- 
times  mixed  together  in  various  proportions,  and  forae- 
times  with  the  addition  of  a portion  of  lifted  mould. 

Thcfe  experiments  (how,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
had  on  deeps  or  mixtures  of  any  kind  with  the  turnip- 
feed  ; though  the  traio-oil  and  linfeed-oil  feem  greatly 
to  have  forwarded  the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  It  docs 
. not  appear  that  fumigation  f has  ever  bacu  tried  } nor 
indeed  docs  it  feera  cafy  to  be  tried  in  fuch  a manner 
n°  78  ’ as  might  enfure  fuccefs. — In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 

77  Bath  Pjdcts,  Mr  Gullet  of  Devonfhire  gives  fuch  di- 

f rtdionb  for  performing  the  operation  as  he  thinks  would 

tionj  for*"  produdivc  of  fuccefs. — In  a preceding  paper  be  had 
fumigation.  explained  the  good  effedt  of  fumigating  orchards  ; but 
the  cafe  with  thefc  mud  be  vtty  conlidcrably  different 
from  a field  of  turt>:p«.  The  frees  in  an  orchard  arc 
elevated  above  the  giound,  and  the  frnokc  naturally  a- 
feends,  and  is  blown  along  their  tops  : but  in  fumigating 
a large  held  of  turnips,  it  mud  creep  along  the  ground 
in  fuch  a manner  as  is  by  uo  means  agjccable  to  Us  ua- 
Vot.  V1IL  Part  IL 
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ture  1 and  without  an  excefGve  degree  of  labour,  as  well  Toraip*. 
as  a v*ft  quantity  of  burning  materials,  there  cannot  be  » [ 

the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Mr  Gullet’s  directions  are  aa 
follow  : “ If  the  turnip-ground  be  fpaded  and  burnt,  or 
the  weeds,  dec.  burnt  without  fpading,  the  fumigation 
thereby  may  fuffice  to  chafe  fuch  of  the  winged  tribe 
from  thence  as  are  then  there  ; but  in  all  cafes,  when  the 
field  is  ploughed  and  ready  for  fowing,  let  heaps  be 
made  at  different  places  and  intervals  round  by  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  of  the  turnip-ground,  and  forae 
few  fcattered  through  the  field  ; then,  as  foon  as  the 
feed  is  Town,  let  the  heaps  on  the  windward  fide  and 
the  fcattered  ones  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothcring  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  that  quarter;  the 
lefs  the  fire,  and  the  more  the  fmoke,  the  better.  Should 
the  wind  happen  to  (hift,  thofe  heaps  on  the  quarter  it 
fhifts  to  mutt  then  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothcring  in 
like  manner ; fo  that,  during  the  growth  of  the  teuder 
turnip  leaf,  and  until  it  becomes  rough  and  out  of  all 
danger,  this  fumigation  and  fmoke,  over  and  acrofs  the 
field,  mutt  be  continued  from  one  quarter  to  the  other; 
which,  I venture  to  aflert,  will  effectually  deter  and  pre- 
ventany  winged  infed-tribe  from  appro;ching  the  turnip- 
ground ; nay  more,  if  there  already,  it  would  rooft  com- 
pletely drive  them  from  thence,  as  fuch  delicately  formed 
uifeds  (which  can  only  feed  on  the  moft  tender  leaf) 
would  be  ill  able  to  continue  long  in  fuch  a Another  of 
fire  and  fmoke.  The  confequencc  is  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  fly  be  kept  from  approaching  the  field, 
the  turnip-crop  is  (afe  ; and  few,  1 believe,  will  di  (agree 
with  me,  that  prevention  is  belter  than  remedy” 

Our  author  does  not  fav  that  he  has  ever  tried  this 
method  with  turnips ; but  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  his  fuc- 
ce(s  in  a firoilar  experiment  with  cabbages,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  caterpillar.  T#  make  the  matter  more 
Cure,  however,  be  recommends  the  trailing  of  a bufli  of 
elder  over  the  turnip  field  at  the  time  of  harrowing  or 
brufliing  in  the  feed : but  this  remedy  has  by  numberlefii 
experiments  been  found  infignificant,  and  by  thofe 
above  related  feems  even  to  be  pernicious : fo  that 
whatever  good  effects  we  can  exped  from  this  method, 
mutt  depend  on  the  fumigation  alone  ; and  even  this  is 
attended  with  very  great  uncertainties,  as  has  lire 
been  obferved. 

Rolling  promifes  to  be  of  fervice  when  the  young  Of  rouingi 
turnips  are  attacked  by  fnails,  who  frequently  deftroy 
them  ; but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  effect 
in  dettroying  flies,  thcfe  being  too  numerous  and  too 
minute  to  be  effectually  cm  filed  by  the  roller  ; and  in- 
deed, though  this  has  been  frequently  recommended,  we 
have  no  decifive  proofs  of  its  having  ever  been  attended 
with  any  good  ened. 

The  ttrewing  of  foot,  lime,  allies,  See.  upon  the 
ground,  have  been  determined  ineffectual  by  the  expe- 
riments already  related,  at  lealt  when  applied  before 
the  turnips  come  up  ; and  there  feerns  to  be  little  hope 
of  ihcir  proving  more  cffcdual  even  when  applied  after 
the  crop  has  appeared  above-ground.  We  may  argue 
indeed  a priori  about  the  tattc  or  fmell  of  fool,  lime, 

&c.  being  difagreeable  to  infeCts  ; but  of  this  we  have 
no  proof ; and  even  though  this  were  the  cafe,  the  leaf 
foon  emerges  from  under  this  covering,  or  the  infeda 
will  feed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  where  thcfe 
lubttanccs  cannot  lie.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  very 
5 B little 
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J nrnrp*.  Ifttle  cun  be  expelled  fr  im  any  of  ihe  methods  hitherto 
' propofed  either  by  way  of  cure  or  prevention.'  The 
more  probable  method*  are, 

i.  To  fair  the  turnips  a?  fuch  a feafon  of  the  year 
that  they  may  be  well  (frown  before  tin*  fir  m<<kes  its 
Early  fow-  »PPelrincc*  ln  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iv.  v.  Mr 
in*  re-  Wimpey  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  procure  food  for 
c'.aimciid*  their  cat  tic  in  the  fpring  before  the  gr*f*  is  grown,  far- 
mers are  obliged  to  pollponc  the  (owing  of  turnip*  be- 
yond the  natural  lime  of  vegetation  ; but  were  turnips 
to  be  fown  in  April,  a*  (.urn  as  the  feafon  would  per- 
mit, it  is  very  probable  that  there  would  be  as  great  a 
crop  of  them  as  of  other  vegetables  ufually  fown  in  tbefe 
months.  On  account  of  the  delay  in  (owing,  however, 
for  the  reafon  already  mentioned,  the  fuccefs  of  the  far- 
mer  becomes  exceedingly  precarioui,  unlefs  he  is  fo  for- 
tunate n«  to  have  a few  rainy  days,  or  cloudy  weather 
and  frequent  (bowers,  foon  after  the  feed  is  fown  : and 
this  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the 
turnip  is  a more  uncertain  article  than  any  other.  But 
though  (peculations  of  this  kind  have  n great  (how  of 
probability,  there  is  not  any  experiment  hitherto  pub- 
lished, even  by  oar  author  hin.felf,  by  which  the  truth 
of  them  can  be  abfolutrly  afeertained.  Our-  author, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  common  me- 
thods propofed  can  anfwcr  any  good  purpofc,  farther 
than  as  by  means  of  them  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
may  be  invigorated.  Mr  Wimpey  recommends  alhes, 
foot,  or  a rich  compoft  of  lime  and  dung,  ufed  in  fufli- 
cient quantities  : but  t’je  method  of  tiling  them  is,  either 
to  fowthem  with  the  feed,  or  rather  by  thcmfclves  im- 
mediatrly  before,  and  to  harrow  them  well  in,  that  they 
may  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  foil.  This 
for  the  moll  part  would  fo  invigorate  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  os  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  moft 
So  vigorous  attacks  of  the  fiy. 

Sowing  a i.  Another  method  propofed  for  fecuring  turnips 
(•rear  quu>* from  the  fly,  is  by  fowing  fuch  a quantity  of  feed  as 
fc.y  oi  ««!.  wjj|  ^ more  than  fufficient  for  the  coufumpt  of  the  in- 
fed*.  This  we  find  recommended  in  a letter  to  the 
Bath  fociety  by  n gentleman- farmer  in  Effcx,  vol.  if. 
p.  138.  His  method  is  to  make  the  land  clean  and 
line  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  to  fow  four 
pintsyvr  acre.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  fiy  docs 
not  take  them,  the  plants  will  Hand  fo  thick,  that  they 
cannot  cafily  be  hoed  ; but  this  may  be  obviated  by  har- 
rowing them  fir  ft,  which  will  make  them  fit  for  the 
hoe.  There  can  be  no  expc&ation  of  a crop  if  the  fly 
takes  them  when  only  a pint  of  feed  is  fown  p<r  acre  ; 
but  this  gentleman  remarks,  that  he  has  not  in  any  one 
inftance  milled  of  a crop  when  he  fowed  four  pints  ; bc- 
caufe,  though  the  fly  has  fometimes  deftroyed  more 
than  one  half,  and  much  damaged  the  other,  Rill  there 
was  a fufficient  number  left  behind.  He  alfo  agrees 
with  other  of  the  Society's  correfpondcnts,  that  the 
ground  fhould  be  well  dunged  and  manured  previous  to 
the  fowing  of  turnips,  a*  this  makes  them  grow  vigo- 
roufly,  fo  that  they  quickly  get  into  the  rough  leaf,  in 
**  which  ftate  the  fly  will  not  touch  them. 

Want1***,.  jn  t^c  fame  volume,  a gentleman  of  Norfolk  remarks, 
yrd.i.L..  that  manunng  the  ground  in  autumn  for  turnips  is  pre- 
to  fpr.ag  ferablc  to  the  doing  fo  in  fpring.  This  difeovery  he 
mature  made  in  confequencr  of  the  following  accident. — **  A 
neighbouring  farmer,  not  having  a fufficient  quantity  of 
manure  for  all  his  turnip  land,  was  under  the  occcffity 
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of  fowing  four  acres  unraamrred.  The  effeA  was,  that  Turnip*, 
the  turnips  on  the  manured  part  of  the  land  were  '"*»  ""■* 
madly  eaten  off  by  the  fly,  while  four  acres  unmanurtd 
efcapcd  without  injury."  In  coni'equence  of  havirtg 
obferved  this,  the  gentleman  made  a iimilar  experi- 
ment, by  manuring  five  acres  well  for  turnips  and  tilling 
three  acres  and  an  half  in  the  ufual  way  without  any 
manure.  The  manured  crops  were  almollall  deftroyed 
by  the  fiy,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fow  moft  of  the 
land  over  again.  The  three  acres  and  an  half  which 
had  no  manure  were  entirely  free  from  injury,  though 
the  plants  were  much  fro  slier  than  thofe  of  the  manu- 
red £ round  which  came  up.  Not  content  with  this 
trial,  however,  he  repeated  the  experiment,  by  manu- 
ring fix  acres  of  wheat  liubble  inautlumi,  ploughing  it 
in  immediately,  and  leaving  it  to  incorporate  with  the 
earth  during  the  winter  : the  turnips  which  grew  upoo 
tin'  were  as  large  as  if  the  ground  bad  been  manured 
in  the  fpring.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fur- 
prifing  fucccfs  in  two  fucceeding  years  j whence  he  in- 
fers, chat  the  fly  ia  either  engendered  in  the  new  dung 
or  enticed  by  it-  But  when  the  manure  is  laid  on  in 
autumn  it  lofes  its  noxious  qualities,  though  it  fttll  re- 
tains its  nutritive  ones. — This  conclufion,  however, 
docs  not  appear  to  be  well  founded ; for  it  is  certain 
from  undoubted  experience,  that  turnips  which  have 
been  well  manured  in  the  common  way,  have  fome- 
times efcaped  any  injury;  while  others,  which  have  got 
no  manure  at  all,  have  been  almoft  totally  deftroyed. 

Another  material  advantage,  however,  which  this  cor- 
refpoodent  obferves  is  to  be  derived  from  manuring  in 
autumn  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the  manure, 
and  which  are  of  courfe  carried  on  the  land  with  it, 
vegetate  almoft  immediately,  and  are  moitly  killed  by 
the  cold  of  the  fucceeding  winter,  while  the  few  that 
remain  can  fcarcc  efcape  deftru&iou  from  the  plough- 

. . . . 8, 

Mr  Wimpey  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  wim- 

fow  a large  quantity  of  feed ; but  thinks  two  pounds  will  p?y\  opi- 
be  fufficient  for  an  acre.  A few  ounces  indeed  would  n»*>n  *" 
be  fufficient  to  flock  the  land  ; but  as  the  article  is  * 

precarious,  he  thinks  it  by  far  the  fafeft  way  to  al- 
low  feed  in  plenty,  and  reduce  the  plants  afterwards 
by  harrowing.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  of  great 
confequcnce  to  have  feed  both  good  in  quality  and  of 
the  be  ft  fpccics.  He  prefers  the  large  and  green  top- 
ped, as  being  the  molt  fwcct  and  juicy  1 others  give 
the  preference  to  the  red  or  purple-topped,  as  being 
hardier  : but  at  any  rate,  the  feed  from  the  larged  and  gj 
fineil  tranfplantcd  turnips,  of  whatever  fort,  is  greatly  Of  the 
to  be  preferred,  even  though  it  ftiould  coft  double  or1u*I,’)r 
treble  the  price.  Such  as  is  fold  by  the  feedfmen  inlhti<cd. 
London  he  found  generally  of  a mixed  kind,  and  often 
in  great  port  not  worth  cultivating.  “ Whether  plants 
from  new  or  old  feed  arc  moft  fecure  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  fly  (fays  he),  is  perhaps  a queftion  which 
cannot  be  eafily  determined  even  by  experiments ; for 
concomitant  circumftances  are  frequently  fo  much  more 
operative  and  powerful,  as  to  render  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  if  there  be  any,  imperceptible,  It  is,  how- 
ever, known  to  every  practical  man,  that  new  feed 
fprouts  or  vegetytes  feveral  days  before  old  ; and  I 
think  more  vigoroufly  ; and  it  is  equally  well  known, 
that  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  efcape  the  fly, 
when  the  Hinted  aud  fickly  fcldoin  or  never  efcape  them. 

It 
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It  (hould  fee m then,  that  new  feed,  ceteris  paribus,  is 
more  fecure  from  the  fly  than  old ; and  for  my  own 
ufc  1 would  always  prefer  it.” 

3.  The  fowing  of  turnip*  along  with  other  grain. 
—Thin,  of  all  others,  fee  ms  to  be  the  mod  eligible  and 
efficacious.  In  thr  fecond  volume  of  Bath  Papers, 
p.  no.  an  Hrrtfordfhire  correfpcmdcnt  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Itrcccfs  of  an  experiment  of  drilling  tur- 
nips with  wheat.  A fmall  field  of  fpring-wheat  was 
drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart ; and  in  the  month  of 
May  turnips  were  Town  by  hand  in  the  intervals. 
They  came  up  very  well,  and  were  thinned  once  by  the 
hoe.  The  crop  of  wheat  turned  out  better  than  ano- 
ther field  of  the  fame  foil  fown  broadcall  in  autumn, 
though  it  ripened  fomewhat  later.  The  turnips  were  no 
other  way  injured  by  cuttiug  it,  than  having  fomc  of  the 
large  leaves  trodden  down  by  the  reapers.  After  liar- 
veil  the  weeds  were  cut  up  round  the  turnips  with  a 
hand-hoc,  and  they  grew  very  large  and  vigorous. 
They  were  of  the  purple  and  white  long  kind,  and  the 
crop  proved  nearly  as  good  as  the  fame  land  produced 
in  common.  An  excellent  crop  of  barley  and  clover 
was  got  from  the  fame  field  afterwards. 

In  the  tbiid  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  find  an  ac- 
count of  fcveral  fuceefsful  experiments  in  fowing  tur- 
nips between  rows  of  beans.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  Arongty  fet  forth  by  R.  P.  Anderdon,  Efq; 
who  made  fome  of  the  experiments,  and  arc  as  follow: 
**  i.  You  may  have  a crop  of  beans  and  turnips  on  the 
fame  field  the  fame  year.  a.  The  bean-crop  being 
well  horfe- hoed,  no  ploughing  is  warned  for  turnips, 
for  which  the  bell  Noifcllt  farmers  give  five  plough- 
ing*. j.  It  is  hoed  cheaper,  more  effectually,  and  con- 
feijuently  more  profitably,  than  in  any  other  way. 
4.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  from  weeds.  5.  It  is  in 
order  for  a Lent  crop  the  fucceeding  year  with  one 
earth.  6.  The  ground  i*  kept  in  heart,  if  not  impro- 
ved, by  fallowing  your  alleys.  7.  It  brings  the  plant 
to  perfection  in  poor  ground,  where  it  would  not  be- 
come fo  otherwife.  8.  It  doubles  the  crop  in  any 
ground  which  Mr  Anderdon  has  had  experience  of. 
y.  You  have  the  crops  more  within  vour  own  power  in 
this  than  in  any  other  method,  let  the  feafons  turnout 
as  they  will.  to.  You  may  have  on  the  fame  ground 
a bean  and  turnip  crop  annually,  if  the  land  be  fuit- 
able,  and  you  think  proper.  1 1.  The  clay  farmer,  by 
this  mode,  renders  land  which  is  naturally  unfit  for 
turnip*,  fo  free  and  open  by  fcafonable  horfe- borings, 
that  it  will  bring  this  ufcful  plant  to  great  perfection.” 
On  this  paper  the  fociety  made  fomc  remarks,  and 
Hated  the  following  objections  : 1.  The  fame  foil  can- 
not be  proper  for  both  crops.  Scotch  cabbages  are 
more  adapted  for  a bean  foil  $ and  they  wifltrd  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  cabbage*  in  Head  of  turnips 
betwixt  bis  beans.  2.  The  Norfolk  farmers  rarely  life 
more  than  three  ploughingi  for  turnips,  inltead  of  five, 
as  Mr  Anderdon  reprefents,  unlcfs  the  ground  be  full 
of  couch-grafs.  3.  They  think  him  too  fanguinc  in 
his  expeditions  of  having  double  crops  on  the  fame 
field.  4.  Nothing  renders  a clay  foil  fo  free  and  open 
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as  to  have  it  expofed  to  frofls  and  fnow  by  being  laid 
up  in  high  ridges  in  January  and  February  ; but,  on 
Mr  Andcrdon’s  plan,  this  cannot  be  done,  unlcfs  the 
turnips  are  leffened  in  value  by  being  fed  off  in  au- 
tumn. 

Thefe  fin'd ures  were  fent  to  Mr  Anderdon  before  Mr  Ander« 
the  papers  were  printed,  but  did  not  make  any  altera*  don’s  reply, 
tion  in  his  opinion  ; and  he  replied  to  the  folio wiag 
purpofe : 

I . The  fame  fail  cannot  be  proper  for  beans  and  turnips. 

See. — Granted. — But  had  Mr  Anderdon  adhered  rigo- 
roufly  to  this  rule,  he  would  have  fowed  no  turnips  at 
all,  not  haring  on  bis  farm  any  foil  altogether  proper 
for  that  crop  ; “ but  (fays  he)  while  I can  get  in 
fingle  rows,  four  feet  afunder  or  more,  from  half  a do- 
zen to  half  a fcore  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  after,  or  ra- 
ther between,  a crop  of  beans  in  my  heavy  lands,  I (hall 
feel  that  product  here  more  beneficial  than  to  drop 
the  mode.  1 believe  the  medium  of  the  two,  fo  far 
as  I can  judge  by  the  eye  or  get  information,  to  be 
fuperior  to  the  average  produce  of  prepared  fallow  tur- 
nip crops  in  10  miles  round  me.” — On  this  the  Society 
make  the  following  remark:  “ The  queition  here  is. 

Whether,  if  infteadof  turnips,  Mr  Anderdon  had  planted 
his  beans  two  feet  diflant  only,  the  extra  produce  of  his 
crop  would  not  have  exceeded  in  value  that  of  his  tur- 
nips ? Wc  think  they  would,  as  thefe  intervals  would 
freely  admit  his  horfe  hoe  between  the  beans.” 

Mr  Anderdon  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  they  wifh- 
ed  with  Scotch  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips  betwixt 
the  rows  of  beans  ; but  the  crop  of  the  turnips  was  fo 
much  prcfciable,  that  he  found  bimfclf  inclined  to  fup- 
pofe  the  cabbage  would  not  get  to  fo  great  perfection 
there  as  to  be  profitably  introduced  on  a large  l’cale, 
for  want  of  the  great  quantity  of  dung  neceffary  for 
that  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  procured  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  further  remarks  in  favour 
of  turnips,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  very  fmall 
lateral  fibrous  roots,  which  run  fo  far  in  fcarch  of 
food,  and  feed  as  ravenoully  where  they  can  penetrate, 
as  thofc  of  almoll  any  other  vegetable  ; and  the  plant 
certainly  derives  more  nourifhmcnt  from  thofc  thaa 
from  its  tap-root  (a).  Thofe  fine  fibrous  roots,  almoft 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  iffue  chiefly  from  the  apple 
or  body  of  the  turnip,  and  get  into  the  richeft  part  of 
the  foil  near  the  fuiface,  and  will  bring  the  plants  to 
a contidcrablc  magnitude  in  heavy  lands  adapted  to 
beans,  when  mellowed  by  the  horfe* hoc.  Some  of  his 
turnips  weighed  ten  pounds  each  : and  if  he  could  have 
only  two  fuch  tin  nips  on  every  fquarc  yard,  it  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  43  tons  per  acre. 

2.  The  Committee  doubt  of  the  piffibitity  of  dtnAlmg  the 
crop.  Mr  Anderdon  gives  the  following  explanation* 

“ I have  made  many  comparative  trials  on  turnips  be- 
tween this  mode  and  broad- catt  fowing,  and  always 
found  ou  my  ground  the  horfe- hotd  oops  the  belt. 

But  heie,  in  denoting  the  benefits  of  the  horfe-hoe 
by  its  doubting  a crop,  I wifh  to  be  under  It ood,  that  if, 
in  foils  tike  mine,  a ctop  be  drilkd,  leaving  proper  in- 
5 1)  i tervals 


(a)  Here  the  Society  remark,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe 'with  thofe  kinds  of  turnips  which  grow  chiefly 
above  ground,  and  which  are  generally  the  belt  crops,  and  moil  capable  of  refilling  the  f rolls. 
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tervals  for  horfe- hoeing,  and  one  part  be  horfe-hoed 
the  other  not,  the  horfe-hoed  part  will  double  the 
other  in  produA.” 

Mr  Anderdon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reply  to  the 
committee,  give#  an  account  of  another  experiment 
he  made  in  confcqwence  of  being  deficient  in  winter 
fodder  for  his  cattle.  By  this  neceflity  he  was  induced 
to  fow  turnips  wherever  he  could  ; and  on  the  18th 
of  July  drilled  a finglc  row  between  his  drilled  wheat. 
On  the  20th  and  sad  of  Auguft  he  drilled  four  rows 
of  winter  vetches  in  each  interval  between  the  turnips, 
at  the  rate  of  lefs  than  one  peck  and  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre.  14  The  turnip  crop  (fays  he)  is 
very  acceptable,  and  my  vetches  fucceed  beyond  my 
warmed  expedition;  are  thick  enough,  and  give  me 
the  plrafing  profpeA  and  hope,  that  I fhall  not,  when 
my  dry  me3t  ia  gone,  want  a frafonable  fupply  of  car- 
ly  green  fodder  that  will  laft  me  till  my  lucerne  comes 
on.** 

This  fubjcA  is  further  confidered  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume by  Mr  Pavicr,  who  viewed  Mr  Anderdon’*  tur- 
nips, and  gave  in  a report  of  them  to  the  committee. 
He  fuppolrs  a crop  of  beans  drilled  in  fingle  rows  at 
four  feet  dillance,  and  the  turnips  drilled  in  the  inter- 
vals, according  to  Mr  Anderdon’s  method,  there  will 
then  be  four  rows  of  1 7 feet  in  length  to  make  a fquarc 
perch;  whereas  Mr  Anderdon’s  rows  were  only  15 
feet  8 inches  in  length  ; and  this  difparity  in  length 
will  make  a difference  of  weight  on  a perch  from  230 
to  249  pounds,  and  on  an  acre  from  16  tons  8 cwt. 
2 qr«.  81b.  Mr  Anderdon's  produce,  to  17  tons  15 
cwt.  2 qrs.  24  lb. — Each  turnip  at  this  diftance  (viz. 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  nine  inches  in  the  rows) 
mu(t  occupy  a fpace  of  three  fquare  feet  ; confequent- 
ly  the  greatril  number  produced  on  an  acre  muft  be 
14,520 ; but  if  Town  in  broadcaft,  twice  hoed,  and  the 
distance  on  an  average  1 5 inches,  each  turnip  will  then 
occupy  little  more  than  one  foot  aad  an  half,  and  the 
number  produced  on  an  acre  may  be  about  27,910  ; an 
exccfs  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  overba- 
lance the  value  of  the  beans,  let  ua  luppofc  the  crop 
as  great  as  we  can  reafonably  do.  Thus  far  the  argu- 
ment feema  to  lie  againft  this  method  of  cultivating 
bean*  and  turnips  together  : but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Pavicr  confiders  it  probable  that  the  expence  of  drilling 
and  horfc-hocing  the  beans,  together  with  drilling  the 
turnips  in  the  manner  Mr  Anderdon  did,  muft  be  con- 
fidcrably  lefs  than  that  of  fallowing  and  preparing  the 
ground,  and  Towing  the  turnips  in  broad-caft ; to 
which  we  muft  likewife  add  the  facility  of  hoeing 
the  drills  in  comparifon  of  the  broad-caft.  But  be- 
fides  thefe,  the  great  advantage  arifing  from  this  me- 
thod, and  which,  if  certain,  give*  it  a decided  fupc- 
riority,  is,  44  the  great  chance,  if  not  an  almoft  cer- 
tainty, of  preferviug  the  turnips  from  the  depredations 
of  the  fly.”  Mr  Pavicr  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
muft  be  the  cafe,  as  Mr  Anderdon  had  fuch  crops  re- 
peatedly without  any  damage  of  that  kind  : but  the 
committee  differ  from  him,  and  think  that  this  muft 
have  proceeded  from  fome  other  caufe  ; though  they 
do  not  afiign  any  reafon  for  this  opinion.  44  The 
principal  point  (fays  Mr  Pavier),  ip  determining 
this  queftioo,  feems  to  me  to  be  this  : if  the  crop  of 
beans  drilled  as  above,  after  dcduAing  the  feed,  and 
fbme  additional  exper.ee  in  taking  the  crop  off  the 
ground  without  injuring  the  turnips,  urn  be,  uuc  year 
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with  another,  fuppofed  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  quan-  Turnip*, 
lity  of  turnips  that  might  be  reafonably  cxpeAed  in  lp mi 
the  broad-caft  method  more  than  in  the  other,  I ftiouid 
not  hefitatc  to  declare  in  favour  of  drilling  between  the 
beans.” 

Thus  far  the  argument  feems  to  be  carried  on  a 
priori.  Mr  Wimpey,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
inclines  to  the  practice  of  fowing  turnips  between  beans 
planted  in  rows.  44  It  exaAly  corrclponds  (fays  he) 
with  all  my  observations  on  the  fuccefsful  vegetation 
of  that  root.  A conhderable  degree  of  moifture  ia 
neccffary  to  the  rapid  vegetatir  n of  that  very  juicy 
root,  and  nothing  retains  moifture  equal  to  fhade  ; 
and  (hade  can  be  obtained  and  fccurcd  by  no  means 
fo  effectually  on  a large  fade  as  in  the  intervals 
of  tall  growing  plants,  as  beans  or  wheat  planted 
in  drills.”  Tne  fuccefs  of  Mr  Bult  of  Kingftoa 
near  Taunton,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  the  method,  and  its  fuccefs  in  preventing 
the  fly.  The  beans  were  planted  in  drills  not  quite  two 
feet  afunder,  on  two  plowings,  horfe-hoed  three  times, 
and  the  turnips  Town  in  the  intervals  at  the  laft  hoeing. 

The  field  meafured  fix  acres  and  a quarter,  and  was  a 
very  good  clayey  foil,  but  had  not  been  manured,  nor 
had  any  drefling  laid  upon  it  for  fix  years  before.  It 
produced  this  year  three  quarters  of  beans  per  acre, 
and  37  tons  5 cwt.  qf  turnips.  This  field  was  alfo 
viewed  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  makes  the  following  ob- 
fervations  upon  it.  1.  The  turnips  were  Town  promif- 
cuoufly  among  the  beans  at  the  laft  hoeing,  which 
was  given  about  midfummer  ; from  which  time  nothing 
was  done  but  drawing  off  the  beans  and  carrying  them 
off  the  land.  2.  The  crop  of  beans  was  believed  to 
be  confiderably  above  20  bufhcls  per  acre,  which  is 
much  more  than  were  produced  by  any  other  method 
that  fcafon  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  country : 
and  as  Mr  Pavicr  had  this  account  before  he  faw  the 
turnip  crop,  he  did  not  cxpcA  any  thing  confiderahlc 
from  the  latter  ; but  as  it  turned  out,  the  produce  muft 
be  accounted  highly  profitable,  when  we  confidcr  that 
there  was  no  crop  loll,  no  preparation,  drefling,  nor 
any  expencc  whatever,  excepting  the  price  of  the  feed 
and  fowing  it.  4.  This  he  confide rs  as  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  recommendations  of  the  drill  hufhandry  he 
ever  knew  01  heard  of ; but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
never  can  anfwer  except  where  the  ground  is  pcrfeAly 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  by  the  crops  having  been 
horfe-hoed  for  a few  years  before.  5.  He  thinks  the 
beans  ought  to  have  been  planted  at  wider  intervals,  by 
which  the  fun  and  air  would  be  freely  admitted,  and 
the  plants  would  alfo  be  lefs  damaged  by  the  operation 
of  the  hoe. 

Mr  Pavier  likewife  informs  the  Society  of  two  other  O'Hcr  ex- 
experiments  on  a fimilar  plan;  but  with  this  difference,  (wrtmeaca 
that  the  turnips  were  Town  among  the  beans  at  the  fc-  OD  f®w‘nC 
cond  horfe- hoeing.  The  turnip  crops  were  very  good,  * 
and  the  beans  more  than  double  the  value  of  thole  rai-  bc*n*. 
fed  in  the  ufual  mode  of  hu/bandry.  44  {.think  it  is 
very  evident  (fays  he),  that  the  beans  preferve  the  tur- 
nips from  the  fly  ; and  as  no  expence  or  trouble  attends 
the  praAice,  I apprehend  it  will  foon  become  more 
general.”  The  Society  own,  that  the  nocommon  fuccefs 
of  Mr  Bult’s  experiment  feenu  to  militate  at  halt  again  ft 
what  they  faid  on  Mr  Anderdon’s  letter ; but  they 
infill  that  the  cafes  arc  by  no  means  fimilar.  44  Though 
the  lied  (fay  they),  in  both  induces,  is  called  a heavy 
A flay , 
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Turnip*.  claj%  they  art  rcry  different.  Mr  Anderdon's  i«  poor, 
* wet,  and  cold  ; the  other  a good  rich  clay  ; and  we 

apprehend  naturally  mixed  with  a kind  of  marie, 
which  is  called  clay  by  petfons  not  thoroughly  ac- 

Suaintcd  with  the  nice  dinindion  of  foils  apparently 
like,  but  very  different  in  their  nature.  Our  prin- 
ciple therefore,  that  cold  wet  clay  lands  are  unfuitable 
for  turnips,  remains  unaffected  by  this  experiment  ; 
and  general  pra&icc  confirms  the  truth  of  the  theo- 
ry” 

In  another  letter,  Mr  Pavier  gives  a more  particular 
account  of  the  two  other  crops  of  beans  and  turnips 
railed  upon  Mr  Bull’s  plan.  The  beans  were  drilled 
in  raws  about  22  inches  -liffance,  twic  horfc  hoed, 
and  the  produce  from  about  25  to  30  bulhrlsthe  com- 
puted acre,  or  from  30  to  36  bnfhcls  the  ftatute  acre. 
The  preceding  fummer  had  been  very  unfavourable  to 
beans,  and  the  produce  per  acre  in  the  common  husban- 
dry did  not,  on  an  average,  equal  a tVrd  part  of  this 
quantity.  One  of  thvfc  <rop6  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
Mr  Butt : they  were  Town  upon  a field  of  nine  com- 
puted acres  on  the  10th  of  June,  after  the  fccond 
horft-hocing  ; but  whether  the  frond  hoeing  was  per- 
formed too  foon,  the  ground  not  clean,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  caufe,  the  beans  were  weeded  twice  by 
hand  afterwards  t and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  turnips 
were  fomewhat  benefited  by  it.  Mr  Pavier  was  affured 
by  a very  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  was  the  bell 
crop  of  turnips  he  had  ever  feen.  The  turnip-feed  in 
the  other  crop  was  put  in  between  the  rows  of  beans 
by  a hand- drill ; but  the  work  was  badly  pet  formed, 
the  plants  coining  up  in  fome  placet  vadly  too  thick, 
and  in  others  as  much  too  thin ; but  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  of  a proper  thicknefs,  the  fanner  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  moH  profitable  crops  he  ever  had. 
The  foil  was  wet,  heavy,  and  not  very  favourable  for 
turnips.  Hence  Mr  Parier  deduces  the  following  con- 
dufions.  I.  That  with  refped  to  beans  in  particular, 
the  drilling  and  horfc-hocing  it  vaflly  fuperior  to  the 
common  mode  of  hufbandry.  2.  That  tnc  beans  are 
undoubtedly  a good  prefervative  of  the  turnips  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly.  3.  That  as  by  this  me- 
thod no  ciop  is  loA,  and  conftquently  no  rent,  but  a 
mere  trifle  of  expcnce  (if  any)  chargeable  to  the  tur- 
nip crop,  it  mu  A be  one  of  the  moll  profitable  as  well 
as  the  moil  certain  method  of  propagating  that  ufeful 
root  ever  yet  pra&ifed. — He  iliil  infills,  however,  that 
if  he  had  an  oppoiiunity  of  trying  this  method,  he 
would  drill  the  beans  in  rows  at  a greater  difiance,  that 
the  turnips  might  be  hand-hoed  eafily  ; and  that  he 
(hould  picfer  the  London  tick-bean  to  any  other,  by 
• afon  of  their  fhortnefs  and  being  luch  bearers  ; that 
e fhould  alfo  take  off  their  tops  as  foon  as  the  under 
bloffoms  began  to  decay  ; which,  he  fuppofes,  would 
be  of  great  fervice. 

We  lhall  clofe  this  diflertation  on  the  ufea  and  cul- 
ture of  turnips  with  an  account  of  an  inffrumeut  ufed 
in  Norfolk  for  tranfpl&iiting  them,  and  thus  filling  up 
the  gaps  which  frequently  happen  in  fields  from  the 
failure  of  the  plants  in  particular  fpots.  It  is  repre- 
. fented  on  the  margin  ; and  the  conilru&ion  and  mode 

p 126.  of  ufing  is  obvious  from  the  figure. — Whcu  the  tur- 
nips arc  to  be  trarfplanttd,  the  workman  holds  the 
long  handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  fhort  one  with 
the  right  hand  drawn  up.  Put  the  iultnuncnt  then 
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over  the  plant  that  it  to  be  taken  up,  and  with  your  Turnip*. 

foot  force  it  into  the  ground ; then  give  it  a twift 

round,  and  by  drawing  it  gently  up,  the  earth  will 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  a Solid  body  1 then 
with  another  inflrument  of  the  fame  fize  take  the 
earth  out  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put,  and  bringing 
the  inflrument  with  the  plant  in  it,  put  it  into  the  hole 
which  has  been  made  by  the  other  j then  keep  your 
right  hand  Heady,  and  draw  up  your  left,  and  the 
earth  and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  bole  with  the  roots 
undiflurbed.  In  this  operation  two  men  mud  be  em- 
ployed, each  of  them  having  an  inflrument  of  the  form 
represented  on  the  margin.  One  man  takes  up  a plant 
while  the  other  fills  his  inflrument  with  earth  only, 
thereby  making  room  for  the  deposition  of  the  plant  ; 
fo  that  the  hole  which  is  made  by  taking  up  the  plant 
is  filled  with  the  earth  taken  out  where  the  plant  is  to 
be  put ; which  being  deposited,  he  takes  up  a plant, 
and  returns  to  the  place  he  firfl  fet  out  from,  the 
former  man  at  the  fame  time  returning  with  the  earth 
only  ; fo  that  each  man  is  alternately  the  planter,  and 
each  being  employed  both  ways,  the  work  goes  on 
brilkly. — This  inflrument  was  the  invention  of  Mr 
Cubitt  Gray  of  Southrepps,  Norfolk. 

Turnip#  being  the  grand  baii#  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 
bandry, Mr  Marfhall  gives  a very  particular  account 
of  their  culture  in  that  county. — The  fpccies  cultiva- 
ted arc,  t.  The  common  t vkite  jiock,  called  in  many 
places  ihc  Norfolk  turnip.  2.  The  purple  Jlock  is  fimi- 
iar  to  the  former,  but  its  rind  is  of  • d .rk  red  or  pur- 
ple colour  1 its  fize  in  general  fmallcr,  and  its  texture  Norfolk 
defer  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  common  white-flock  ; cultivation 
it  alfo  fiands  the  winter  better,  and  is  more  fuceulcnt ,,f  turoips* 
in  the  fpring,  but  it  is  not  fo  well  reliihed  by  cattle 
as  the  former  ; whence  it  is  lefs  generally  cultivated. 

3*  The  pudding  Jlock,  the  tankard- turnip  of  the  Mid- 
land counties,  is  in  fliape  fo  perfectly  different  from 
the  common  fort,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a diilincl 
fpccies.  It  rifes  in  a cylindrical  form,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  high,  Handing  in  a manner  wholly  above 
ground  ; generally  taking  a rough  irregular  outline, 
and  a fomewhat  reclining  polture.  It  very  much  re- 
ferable* the  common  turnip,  and  is  by  much  its  mod 
formidable  rival.  In  many  refpe&g  it  feems  to  be  fu- 
perior, particularly  in  being  readily  drawn,  and  eaten 
off  by  flier p with  much  lets  waile  than  the  common 
turnip.— The  disadvantage  is,  that  they  are  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  froft,  by  reafop  of  their  (landing  fo 
high  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; fo  that  on  the 
whole, -Mr  Marihall  concludes,  that  the  common  white 
turnip  is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other. 

In  Norfolk,  turnips  are  fown  upon  every  fpecies  of  9.1 
arable  land.  Marl  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  t 
and  by  means  of  this  manure,  a foil  naturally  unfit  marU 
for  turnips  may  be  rendered  proper  for  it.  They  fuc- 
cecd  barley  rather  than  any  other  crop  ; forae  few  arc 
fown  on  wheat  or  pea  Rubble  after  harvefl  ; but  this  ^ 
is  not  a general  practice.  The  maniocs  in  greateft Manures 
reputation  for  turnips  aie  dung,  wiih  a greater  or1**’  different  1 
fmallcr  admixture  of  mould  ; mult-coomls  are  alfo  in*11'141* 
good  repute,  and  oil-cake  is  ufed  by  a few  individuals; 

“ but  it  may  he  faiJ,  that  nine  acres  of  ten  of  tbc 
turnips  grown  in  call  Norfolk  arc  manured  with 
muck." — The  quantity  of  dung  fet  on  for  a crop  of 
turnips  generally  depends  on  the,  quantity  on  hand, 

and  l 
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and  the  quantity  of  turnip-ground  to  be  manured. 
From  to  to  15  cart  loads  of  muck  arc  confidercd  as  a 
good  dr  citing  ; and  about  ?.  ton  of  oil  cake  to  three 
acres  j 50  or  60  buihela  of  malt-coombs,  and  40  or 

[9+1  5°  ^*u^**k  °f  ^oot*  ao 

Cultivation  When  the  turnips  are  intended  for  early  confump- 
c.f  turnips  tiun,  the  fooner  they  can  be  got  into  the  ground  the 
for  early 

better;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  (lain!  the  win- 
ter, the  beginning  of  July  ia  thought  fonn  enough. 
The  mod  general  rule  is  to  begin  fowing  about  a week 
btfore  mid  futnmer,  and  continue  till  about  a fortnight 
after,  viz.  from  the  17th  or  18th  of  June  to  the  7th  or 
Bthof  July.— Broad-call  fowing  isuniverfal.in  the  quail* 
Method  of  jjjy  cf  two  pJntj  to  an  acre.  The  feed  is  covered  by 
and  culture.1*0  bnct  of  a pair  of  light  harrows  draxn  backward, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lines,  which  ufually  point  fomc- 
thing  forward,  from  tearing  up  the  clods,  arid  burying 
the  feed  too  deep.  The  horfes  arc  univcrfally  walked 
one  way,  and  trofttd  back  again  in  the  fame  place. 
This  is  an  excellent  cuilom  5 the  quick  zig-zag  motion 
of  the  harrows  at  once  afiiiling  to  level  the  furface, 
and  to  diftribute  the  feeds  more  evenly. — They  are 
nnivtrfaUy  hoed  ; and  unlefi  they  be  fown  very  late, 
are  generally  hoed  twice.  The  diftance  of  time  be- 
tween the  fowing  and  the  firft  hoeing  depends  upon 
the  foil  and  fcafon  ; the  fize  of  the  plants  being  the 
only  guide.  When  turnips  are  differed  to  jipow  too 
large  before  they  are  hoed,  the  plants  arc  difficult  to 
be  fet  out  fingly,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawu  up  by 
weeds,  thereby  acquiring  a (lender  upright  tendency  ; 
whereas  their  natural  growth,  in  their  infant  llate,  is 
procumbent,  fpreading  their  firft  leaves  on  the  ground, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a rofe. — If  the  hoc  be  put  in 
too  foon,  the  plants  which  arc  fet  out  arc  liable  to  be 
buried,  and  their  tender  roots  difturbed  in  the  aft  of 
fetting  out  the  neighbouring  planes.  The  time  for 
hoeing,  as  direfted  by  the  moll  judicious  hufbandmen, 
is  when  the  plants,  as  they  lie  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
are  about  the  fizc  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; if,  how-- 
ever,  feed-weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  before  the  turnips  arrive  at  that 
fizc,  left  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  (lender  they 
fhould  acquire  a weak  and  fickly  habit.  The  proper 
diftancc  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
time  of  fowing  5 fuch  as  arc  fown  early,  in  a rich  pro- 
duftive  foil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thole 
fown  late  on  a foil  of  a contrary  nature.  If  the  foil 
be  at  par,  the  diftance  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
time  of  fowing  : if  this  be  at  par,  the  nature  or  (late 
of  the  foil  (hould  be  the  regulator — Mr  Matlhall  com- 
plains of  the  conduft  of  the  Not  folk  farmers  in  gene- 
ral in  this  refpeft,  who  “ hack  out  their  turnips  14, 
15,  or  perhaps  18  inches  afunder,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  (late  of  the  foil,  or  time  of  fowing. 
This  praftice  was  eftablilhed  while  the  Norfolk  foil  was 
full  of  marl,  and  new  to  turnips ; and  when,  it  is 
probable,  it  or  12  inches  in  diameter  was  no  un- 
common fizc,  with  tops  proportionally  large  and 
fpreading  ; and  14  or  15  inches  might  then  he  a pro- 
per diftance.  But  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is 
leffened,  and  the  foil  no  longer  the  favourite  of  tur- 
nips, which  fcldom  reach  more  than  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  ruinous  and  abfurd  to  continue 
the  predict.” 

Turnips  arc  cultivated  cither  for  feed,  for  fale,  or 
for  confumption.  When  Cultivated  for  feed,  it  is  fup- 
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pofed  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  it  ought  al-  Trunips. 
ways  to*bc  taken  from  tranfplmtcd  roots  ; but  in  Nor-  - — v-— * 
folk  they  are  frequently  raifetd  from  fuch  as  arc  umranf-  6 
planted.  “ It  is  a fiaft  (fays  Mr  Mirlhall)  well  un-  Cultivation 
dcrtlood  by  every  hulbandmau  here,  tnat  if  the  feed  he  of  turr.ips 
gathered  repeatedly  from  untranfpianted  roots,  thefjrfesd* 
plants  frogi  this  feed  will  become  coarfr-nccked  and 
foul- rooted  ; and  the  fifth  of  the  root  it  fell  will  be- 
come rigid  and  impalatable.  On  the  contrary,  it  it  be 
gathered  year  after  year  from  tranfplauted  roots,  the 
necks  will  become  too  fine,  and  the  fibres  too  few;  the 
entire  plant  acquiring  a weak  delicate  habit,  and  the 
produce,  though  fwcet,  will  be  fmall.  For  the  neck, 
or  onfet  of  the  leaves,  being  reduced  to  the  fixe  of 
the  finger  (for  inftance),  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
leaves  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  ; and  in  a fimilar 
proportion  will  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fibrils  be 
reduced.  From  a [rarity  of  re&fonitig,  it  may  peroapt 
be  inferred,  that  when  the  neck  acquires  a thickncft 
equal  to  that  of  the  wrift,  the  fizc  of  the  root  will  be 
in  proportion. 

“ With  refpeft  to  the  fibres  or  rootling!,  this  is  a 
juft  inference;  but  with  refpeft  to  the  bulb,  it  is  in 
a grest  measure  erroneous.  For  a few  generations  the 
fize  of  the  bulb  will  keep  pace  with  the  incrcafc  of 
leaves  and  fibres;  but  after  having  once  reached  the  limits 
which  nature  has  fet  to  its  magnitude,  it  begins  to 
revert  to  its  original  Rate  of  wildnefs,  from  which  to 
its  prefent  (late  it  has  undoubtedly  been  raifed  by 
tranfplantation.  The  farmer  has  therefore  two  ex- 
tremes to  avoid.  The  one  is  difcoverablc  by  the  thick- 
nefs  and  coarfcncfs  of  the  neck,  the  fcaly  roughnefa 
of  the  bulb,  the  thicknefs  o i the  rind  in  general,  the 
foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  the  forkednefs  of  its  main 
or  tap-root  : the  other,  by  the  fiendernefs  of  the  neck, 
the  finenefs  of  the  leaf,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  root. 

The  former  arc  unpalatable  to  cattle,  and  arc  therefore 
creative  of  waftc  : the  latter  are  unproductive,  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  drawn,  and  do  not  throw  out  fuch  ample 
tops  in  the  fpring,  as  do  thofe  which  arc,  by  confti- 
tution  or  habit,  in  a middle  ftate  between  thefe  two 
extremes.  There  is  not,  however,  any  general  rule 
refpefting  how  many  years  turnips  ought  to  be  tranf- 
plantcd  fucceflively,  and  how  often  they  ought  to  be 
(offered  to  run  up  from  the  feed-bed  ; the  foil  and  fi* 
tuition  have,  and  other  circumftanccs  may  have,  in- 
flue uce  on  the  habit  and  conllitution  of  vegetables  as 
of  animals ; and  the  farmer  mull  attend  alone  to  the 
ftate  of  the  turnips  themfclves.  Whenever  he  judges, 
that,  by  repeated  ti  an  (plant  at  ion,  they  have  patted  the 
acme  of  perfeftion,  then  it  is  his  duty  and  intereil  to 
let  them  lun  up  to  feed  without  trenlplantation.  In 
Norfolk  it  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
trenfplanting  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  letting 
the  plants  run  up  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  will  keep 
the  (lock  in  the  dc fired  ftate.  The  time  of  tranfplant- 
ing  is  from  Old  Clirilimaa  to  Old  Candlemas.  In  the 
choice  of  plants,  the  farmer  is  not  guided  by  fize,  but 
picks  the  clcancil  plants  without  regard  to  fizc  ; or, 
more  accurately  (peaking,  he  makes  choice  of  fuch 
as  are  near,  but  not  at  or  above,  the  llate  of  perfec- 
tion. In  almoft  every  turmp-ficUl  there  are  plants 
in  various  dates:  much  judgment,  therefore,  is  re-  gy 
quifite  in  the  choice  of  plants.  A piece  of  good  Method  0! 
ground  near  a habitation  is  generally  chofco  for  this planting, 
purpofc ; but  the  method  of  planting  ia  various : the 
5 plant* 
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Turnip*,  plants  are  generally  fet  in  row*,  at  uncertain  difiances 
^ 1 v ' from  one  another.**  Thefe  ditlances  oar  author  has 
obferved  to  he  >6  or  18  inches,  and  the  diftancc  of 
the  plants  in  them  nine  or  ten  inches ; but  the  practice 
of  a man  who,  he  tells  us,  is  indifputably  near  the 
head  of  his  profeflion,  is  to  plant  them  in  tows  two 
feet  afurdcr,  the  plants  in  the  rows  being  contiguous. 
The  only  culture  acquired,  is  to  keep  the  intervals 
dean  hoed  ; but  when  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  much 
care  isrequifite  to  keep  it  from  birds.  If  the  plot  be  large, 
it  is  neceffiry  to  employ  a boy  to  ftare  them  ; but  if 
I it  befmsll,  and  near  the  houfc,  Mr  Marfitall  hat  known 
Method  of  the  following  expedient  ufed  with  fuccefs.  “ On  a 
fcvr  njr  (lender  poll,  riling  in  the  iridft  of  the  patch  of  feed, 
away  birds.  wa„  fixed  a bell;  from  which  a line  palled  into  the 
kitchen  ; in  the  moll  frequented  part  of  this  hung  the 
pull.  Whoever  pilled  the  pull,  rung  the  bell;  fo  that, 
in  a farm  I toufc- kitchen,  where  a rmdrefs  and  two  or 
three  maids  were  fome  of  them  almoil  always  on  the 
foot,  an  incefiant  peal  was  kept  up  ; and  the  birds, 
having  no  refpite  from  alarms,  forfook  their  prey.’* 

Of  drawing  The  time  of  drawing  commences  about  Michaelmas, 
»h*  turnip*.  and  continues  until  the  plants  be  in  blow.  The  pro- 
cess of  drawing,  he  fays,  “ in  frvere  weather,  is  an 
employment  which  notbiag  but  cuflom  could  reconcile 
to  thofc  whofe  lot  it  is  to  go  through  it,  namely,  (lout 
lads  and  youths  ; whofe  hands  are  frequently  fwelled 
until  the  joints  are  difccmible  only  by  the  dimples  they 
form  neverthelrfs  he  never  heard  of  any  inllancc  of 
bad  e(fc£U  from  this  circumftance.  When  the  tops  will 
bear  it,  their  method  of  pulling  is  very  expeditious : 
they  pull  with  both  hands  at  once ; and  having  filled 
each  hand,  they  bring  the  two  together  with  a (mart 
blow  to  difengage  the  foil  from  the  roots,  and  with 
the  fame  motion  throw  them  into  the  cart.  If  the 
tops  be  cut  off  by  the  firoft,  or  if  this  be  in  the  ground, 
the  turnips  are  raifed  with  two  tined  forks  named 
eroonu.  If  the  roots  are  buried  under  deep  fnow,  it  is 
removed  by  means  of  an  implement  called  the  fnorv 
JL-ifyr.  This  confifts  of  three  deal -boards  from  one  to 
two  inches  thick,  to  or  tz  inches  deep,  and  from 
feven  to  nine  feet  long,  fet  upon  their  edges  in  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  ftrongly  uniyrd  with 
nails  or  (Iraps  of  iron  at  the  angles ; at  one  of  which 
is  faftened,  by  means  of  a double  flrap,  a hook  or  an 
eye,  to  fallen  the  borfes  to.  This  being  drawn  over  a 
piece  of  turnips  covered  with  fnow,  forces  up  the  Utter 
into  a ridge  on  each  fide,  while  between  the  ridges  a 
flripe  of  turnips  is  left  bare,  without  having  received 
any  material  injury  from  the  operation.  Though  it  is 
cuftomary,  in  drawing,  to  clear  the  ground  entirely, 
our  authwr  met  with  one  infiance  in  which  the  fmall 
ones  were  left  by  a very  good  hufhandman  on  the 
ground,  both  to  increafe  in  fize,  and  to  throw  out 
tops  in  the  fpring  ; it  being  obfen'able,  that  a fmall 
turnip  fends  up  a top  nearly  equal  to  one  whofe  bulb 
is  larger.  There  is  one  inconvenience,  however,  ari- 
fing  from  this  pra&ice,  the  plough  is  prevented  from 
entering  upon  the  foifuntil  late  in  the  fpring  ; which, 
upon  fume  foils,  is  an  unfurmountable  objection  ; tho* 
it  may  be  very  proper  upon  land  which  will  bring  good 
barley  with  one  ploughing  after  turnips. 

101  Mr  Marfhall  relates  the  folio  ting  fimp'e  method,  by 
^cfcrvt  g wkich  a Norfolk  farmer  preferred  turnips  through  a 
turnips!*  * confidcmble  part  of  the  winter  fcafou.  Having  cut 
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off  their  tops  with  a fpade,  he  gave  them  to  his  cows,  Turmp- 
and  carried  the  bulbs  to  a new-made  ditch,  into  which  he 
threw  them,  and  then  covered  them  up  with  draw,  a ^c', 
laying  over  it  a quantity  of  bramble  kids.  Here  they 
lay  until  wanted  in  a frofi.  They  were  then  again 
carted  by  means  of  a fork,  and  given  to  the  cattle, 
who  eat  them  as  well,  or  rather  better  than  frefir  drawn 
turnipr  ; and  in  general  they  came  out  as  frclh  as  they 
went  in.  Our  author  i»  of  opioion,  that  this  method 
might  be  extended  to  the  prefeivation  of  turuips  till 
the  fpring. 

Sect.  VIII.  ‘Turnip-rooted  Cabbage* . 

This  plant  may  dcfcnrcdly  he  reckoned  next  in  value  \,fviotagej 
to  the  turnip  itfclf.  Its  advantages,  according  to  Sir  attcndiijt 
Thomas  Bccvor,  are,  that  it  affords  food  for  cattle  cultiva* 
late  in  the  fpring,  and  refills  mildew  and  frofi,  which  ,rt*n 
fometimes  defiroy  the  common  turnip  ; whence  he  is 
of  opinion  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates  the  com- 
mon turnip  (houkl  always  have  part  of  his  farm  laid 
out  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root.  For  his  mode  of 
culture,  See.  See  Agriculture,  n°  170  ; and  under 
n°  173  of  the  fame  article  is  given  an  account  of  Mr 
Robins’s  method  of  railing  them.  In  another  letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Becvor,  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p,  489. 
he  exprefles  his  hope  that  the  turnip-rooted  cabbages 
he  had  would  lad  until  lie  (hould  have  plenty  of  grafi 
for  all  his  (lock.  To  make  a comparative  cllimation 
of  the  quantity  of  food  yielded  by  the  t urnip -rooted 
cabbage  and  the  common  turnip,  he  fdeCied  fome  of  quantity  of 
each  kind,  and  having  girted  them  with  as  much  ac-  teed  in  thi* 
curacy  as  pofliblc,  he  found,  that  a turnip-rooted  cab-an(1  in  ,hc 
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bage  of  18  inches  circumference  weighed  5 \ lb  and  ^ 

• common  turnip  of  the  fame  fize  only  3!  lb  ; on  try  i»g 
others,  the  genet al  refult  was  found  to  be  in  liiat  pro- 
portion. Had  they  been  weighed  with  the  tops,  the 
Superiority  of  the  turnip- rooted  cabbage  would  have 
been  greater,  the  tops  of  them  being  remarkably  bulky. 

They  were  weighed  in  the  month  of  March  ; but  had 
this  been  done  at  Chrifimas,  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  would  not  have  been  fo  great ; tho* 
he  reckons  this  very  circumfiance  of  their  continuing 
(o' long  to  afford  a nourithing  food,  an  infiar.ee  of  their 
excellency  above  aimoft  cveiy  other  vegetable  wiut- 

cirer*  ,.  to* 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  work,  Sir  Tito- Other  rt- 
mas  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  on  five penmeut*. 
acres  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  four  of  which  were 
eaten  upon  the  field,  the  other  was  pulled  up  and 
carried  to  the  (tables  and  ox-houfes.  'I  hey  were  fown 
and  cultivated  as  other  turnips;  the  beads  were  put  to 
them  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  continued  (ceding 
upon  them  till  the  1 ith  of  May.  The  cattle  fed  for 
this  fpacc  of  time  were,  xz  Scotch  bullocks  weighing 
40  (lone  each  ; eight  homebrrds,  two  years  old  ; fif- 
teen cows  full-lized  ; 40  Iherp  ; 18  hot  Us  ; befidcs  40 
(lore  hogs  and  pigs,  which  lived  upon  the  broken 
piccca  and  offal  without  any  other  allowance  for  the 
whole  four  weeks.  The  whole  value  of  the  plant ; cx- 
clufiveof  the  feeding  of  the  pigs,  amounted,  according 
to  our  author’s  calculation,  to  L.  1 8 ; and  he  fays  that 
the  farmers  would  willingly  give  this  fum  in  ihc  Ipriog 
for  feeding  as  many  cattle ; “ bccaufc  it  enables  them 
to  five  the  young  (hooting  grafa  (which  is  fo  frequently 

injured 
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Turnip-  injured  by  tbe  tread  of  the  cattle  in  the  frofty  nights) 
until  it  gets  to  fuch  a length  and  thickncfs  as  to  be 
* <gc*  afterwards  but  little  affe&ed  by  the  fumracr's  drought. 
Befide*  this,  the  tops  or  leaves  are  in  the  fpring  much 
more  abundant,  and  much  bcttei  food  than  thole  of 
the  common  turnip*  as  already  obferved ; and  they  con- 
tinue in  full  pcrfe&ion  after  all  the  common  turnips 
are  rotten  or  worthless. 

The  difadvantages  attending  the  cultivation  of  turnip 
rooted  cabbages  are,  that  they  require  a great  deal 

of  time  and  pains  to  take  them  up  out  of  the  ground, 

tion  of  thU  if  they  are  to  be  carried  off  the  field ; and  if  fed  where 
plant  they  grow,  it  require*  almoft  an  equal  labour  to  take 
up  the  pieces  left  by  tbe  cattle.  A great  deal  of  earth 
is  atfo  taken  up  along  with  the  root ; and  the  fubftance 
of  the  latter  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  that  they  muft  be  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  enable  the  cattle  to  cat  them.  To 
obviate  fome  of  thefe  objections,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fow  the  plants  on  rich  and  very  light  land  ; and  as 
they  arc  longer  in  corning  to  the  hoe  thau  the  common 
turnip,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  about  the  begin- 
_ ning  of  June. 

•Why  every  1"  another  experiment  upon  this  plant  by  the  fame 

farmer  gentleman,  the  cabbages  held  out  during  the  long  and 
ought  to  jevere  froll  of  1788  without  tbe  leaft  injury,  though 
"I'ivste  ;t  dfftroyed  three  fourths  of  all  the  common  turnips  in 
t *patt.  ||je  neighbourhood.  On  the  21ft  of  April  1789,  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  wss  found  to  be  fome  what 
more  than  24^-  tons,  though  the  tops  had  not  fprout- 
ed  above  three  inches.  Confidering  the  precarioufncfs 
of  turnips  and  other  crops.  Sir  Thomas  is  decilivcly  of 
opinion,  that  all  farmers  ought  to  have  as  many  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages  as  would  afford  and  enfurc  them  a full 
provifion  for  their  cattle  for  about  three  or  four  weeks 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring.  This  quantity  he 
reckons  fufficient,  as  the  confumption,  particularly  when 
drawn  and  carried  off  the  land,  is  attended  with  more 
trouble  and  expencc  than  that  of  common  turnips, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  be  wet  and  heavy.  In  another 
letter,  dated  May  3.  *790,  Sir  Thomas  Betvor  once 
more  fets  forth  the  advantages  of  having  a crop  of  thefe 
vegetables  during  the  fpring-feafon.  **  In  conlcqucnce 
(fays  he)  of  the  very  cold  weather  we  have  had  here, 
the  grafs  is  but  juft  fpringing:  as  the  turnips  are  wholly 
eaten  up,  it  occafions  muds  dift  ref*  among  the  farmers 
for  want  of  fome  green  vegetable  food  for  their  fheep 
and  cattle  1 whereas,  by  the  alfiflance  of  my  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages,  I have  abundance  of  the  be  ft  and 
moft  nutritive  food  that  can  be  found  them.’*  He  then 
proceeds  to  recommend  their  culture  44  for  the  fup- 
port  of  almoft  all  live  ftock  for  the  three  laft  weeks 
of  April,  or  firft  week  of  May,  when  the  grafs  ihoota 
late/’ 

In  the  4-th  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  So- 
ciety for  encouraging  Arts,  Mr  Robins,  who  received 
a premium  for  railing  the  greateft  quantity  of  this 
plant,  informs  us,  that  the  foil  on  which  it  grew  was 
a font  lraifay  inclining  to  find,  not  worth  more  than 
1 os.  per  acre  ; the  preparation  the  fame  as  for  turnips. 
The  manure  was  a compoft  of  earth  and  dung,  which 
lie  find*  to  anlwer  better  than  dung.  The  feed  was 
fow  1 1 about  the  beginning  of  April  on  a clean  fpot  of 
ground ; end  he  commonly  ufes  an  old  pall jre  where 
the  Iheep  fold  has  been  in  tbe  winter,  after  taking  away 
the  dung,  and  digging  it  very  Gialiow;  41  as  the  roots 
«j9. 
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of  the  young  phot,  (fays  he)  might  foon  reach  the  Turnip- 
dung  or  falts,  which  muft  confequently  be  left,  in  or-  ****** 
dcr  to  force  them  out  of  the  fly’s  way/'  Thefe  io- 
feds,  our  author  obferves,  are  extremely  fond  of  the  * - 

turnip-rooted  cabbage  j much  more  fo,  be  believes, 
than  of  common  turnips.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  fliould  be  planted  out  upon  one-bout  ridges  raifed 
by  a double  plough  made  for  the  purpofe.  Seven  tbou- 
fand  plants  are  fufficient  for  one  acre  ; but  if  only  fix 
are  ufed,  the  roots  will  be  the  larger. 

To  determine  how  many  fheep  might  be  kept  uponNnn|£?r  of 
an  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  our  author  (hut  upfcccpfcdby 
200  ewes  with  their  lambs  upon  a piece  of  poor  pafturc-  an  acre  if 
land  of  no  great  extent ; tbe  whole  not  exceeding  tenturr*f1  POOt 
acres.  One  ton  was  found  fufficient  for  keeping  them  cd 
in  fufficient  health  for  a day.  On  giving  them  a larger^**’ 
piece  of  ground  to  run  over,  though  it  had  been  eat 
all  winter  and  late  in  the  fpring  ; yet  with  this  tri- 
fling affiftance  13  tons  of  turnip- cabbage  were  made  to 
ferve  1 8 days ; at  tbe  end  of  which  the  ewes  and  lambs 
were  found  very  much  improved,  which  could  not 
have  been  expeded  from  four  acres  of  turnips  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  time  that  thefe  were  fed. 

From  fome  trials  made  on  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  wynn?* 
at  Cullen  Houfe  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  appears  mem*  at 
that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  tbe  dimate  of  every  part  Cullen- 
of  our  ifland.  The  firft  trial  was  made  in  the  year  houfe. 

1784.  The  feeds  were  fown  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  garden-ground  properly  prepared.  The  cab- 
bages were  transplanted  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  year  into  a dry  fight  foil,  well  cleaned  and  dung- 
ed with  rotten  cow-dung,  io  rows  three  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  at  the  diftance  of  20  inches  in 
the  rows.  They  were  kept  very  dean,  and  the  earth 
was  hoed  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants;  by  which 
means  they  were  probably  prevented  from  at tai ning 
the  hardnefs  they  would  have  otherwise  arrived  at; 
though,  after  all,  it  was  neccffary  to  cut  the  roots  io 
two  before  tbe  fheep  could  eat  them.  When  thus 
cut,  the  animals  eat  them  greedily,  and  even  preferred 
them  to  every  other  food.  The  roots  continued  good 
for  at  Uail  a month  after  the  common  turnips  were 
unfit  fqr  ufe : fome  of  them  weighed  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds,  and  a few  of  them  more.  Other  trials 
have  fincc  been  made ; and  it  now  appears  that  the 
plant  will  thrive  very  well  with  the  ordinary  culture 
of  turnips  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  the  ufual  manner 
of  fowing  broad-call.  From  a comparative  trial  made 
by  the  earl  of  Fife  upon  this  toot  with  fome  others, 
the  quantities  produced  upoa  100  fquare  yards  of 
ground  were  as  follows : 

Stone,  lb. 

Common  turnips  • 92  4 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage  • 88  o 

Carrots  - - 95  0 

Root  of  fcarcity  - - 77  o 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  planted  in  fines  20 
inches  afundcr;  the  common  turnips  town  broad-catt, 
and  hand- weeded,  fo  that  they  \arae  up  very  thick, 
being  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  afundcr  when 
full  grown.  Two  cows  were  fed  for  fix  weeks  with 
the  turnips,  two  with  the  turnip-r-  oted  cabbage,  and 
two  with  the  root  of  fcarciiy  for  an  equal  time:  the 
two  fed  with  turnips  gave  moft  mi'k,  and  ihofe 
with  the  root  of  fcarcity  the  leaft.  His  ioidihip  ob- 

ferues. 
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Swedtfk  fervcs,  however,  that  carrots  thrive  better  on  his  farm 
t Jutp'P-  than  any  other  ciop  : that  his  borfes  had  been  fed  on 

* them  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  a day,  with  no  corn, 
and  little  more  than  half  the  ufual  quantity  of  hay. 
“ They  were  kept  at  work  every  day  from  feven  to 
eight  hours,  and  were  never  in  better  order.” 

Sect.  IX.  Su/edifb  Turnip . 

iol  The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  a plant  from 
^*k**°‘  which  great  expeditions  have  been  formed.  It  is  faid 
u to  be  hardier  than  the  common  turnip,  and  of  greater 

fweet  nefs  and  folidity.  It  alfo  prefetves  its  frtfhncfs 
and  fucculence  till  a very  late  period  of  its  growth, 
even  after  it  has  produced  feed  ; on  account  of  which 
property  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
farmers 'as  an  excellent  kind  of  fucculent  food  for  do- 
me  flic  animals  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  common 
turnips  aad  moll  other  winter  crops  hare  failed,  and 
before  grafs  got  up  to  furnilh  an  abundant  bite  for 
feeding  beads.  Thia  peculiarity,  fo  valuable,  yet  fo 
Angular  as  to  have  led  many  at  fiirfl  to  doubt  the  fad, 

♦ Tit  Btt  ffcrnl  to  b*  fufficiently  ascertained  by  experiment.  Dr 
vol.iii.  j>!  J-  Anderfon f in  particular  informs  us,  that  it  “begins 
*$1.  to  fend  out  its  flower  flcras  in  the  fpring,  nearly  about  the 

fame  time  with  the  common  turnip;  but  that  the  root, 
in  confcqucncc  of  that  change  of  ilate.  Suffers  very 
little  alteration.  I continued  to  ufe  thefe  turnips  at 
my  table  every  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  May  ; 
and  had  I never  gone  into  the  garden  myfelf,  I fhould 
not  even  then  have  fufpcdrd,  from  the  tafle  or  appear- 
ance of  the  bulb  itfclf,  that  it  had  been  (hot  at  all. 
The  dem.%  however,  at  the  fcafon  I gave  over  ufjog 
them,  were  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  in  full 
flower.  I fliould  have  continued  the  experiment  longer, 
bad  not  the  quantity  I had  left  for  that  purpofe  been 
exhaufled,  and  a few  only  left  for  feed. 

44  Thia  experiment,  however,  fully  proves, that  thi* 
kind  of  turnip  may  be  employed  as  a fucculent  food 
for  cattle  till  the  middle  of  May  at  lcail,  in  an  ordi- 
nary year  ; and  I have  not  the  fmallcff  doubt  but  it 
will  continue  perfectly  good  for  that  purpofe  till  the 
end  of  May  in  any  fcafon  ; at  which  time  grafs  and 
other  fpring- crops  can  cafily  be  had  for  bringing  beads 
forward  in  dell).  I can  therefore,  without  he  fit  at  ion, 
recommend  this  plant  to  the  farmer  as  a mod  valuable 
fpring  feeding  for  cattle  and  (heep  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe, I think  no  wife  farmer  (hould  be  without  a pro- 
portion of  this  kind  of  turnip  to  fuccecd  the  other 
forts  after  they  fail.  The  profitable  method  of  con- 
fuming  it,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  very  late,  is,  l am 
convinced,  to  cut  off  the  tops  with  a fey  the  or  fickle 
when  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  to  induce 
it  to  find  out  frelh  Hems,  that  will  continue  foft  and 
fucculent  to  the  end ; whereas,  without  this  procefs, 
the  dems  would  become  dicky  and  ufclcft. 

44  I cannot,  however,  recommcn>:  this  kind  of  turnip, 
from  what  I have  yet  feen,  as  a gential  crop;  bccaufe 
I think  it  propable,  that  unlcfs  in  particular  circum- 
ftantrs,  the  common  field-turnips  grow  to  a much 
larger  fire,  and  afford  upon  the  whole  a more  weighty 
crop.  Thefe,  there,  (hould  dill  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated for  winter  ufc,  the  other  being  reierved  only  for 
fpring  confumption. 

44 Experiments  are  ddl  wanting  to  aferrtain  with  cer- 
tainty the  peculiar  foil  and  culture  that  bell  agree  with 
Voi*.  VIII.  Fart  II. 


this  plant  ; but  from  the  few  obfervations  I have  hi-  Turnip- 
therto  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  it,  it  feema  Cabba^c^ 
to  me  probable,  that  it  thrivrs  better,  and  grows  to  a * 
larger  fize  on  damp  clayey  foil,  than  on  light  fandy 
land.  But  I would  not  wifti  to  be  underftood  as  here 
fpeaking  pofitivcly  ; I merely  throw  it  out  as  a hint  for 
future  obfervation  : on  fpungy  foil  it  profpers. 

“ 'Though  the  ufes  of  this  as  a garden  plant  are  of 
much  fmaller  confequence  than  thofe  above- fpedfied, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  its  leaves  form 
a very  fweet  kind  of  greens  at  any  time  ; and  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  I caufed  Tome  of  them 
to  be  picked  off  the  dems  of  the  plants  coming  to 
feed,  on  the  4th  of  Juoe,  the  king's  birth  day,  which, 
on  being  readied,  were  found  pertedly  fweet,  without 
the  fmalled  tendency  to  bitternefa,  which  mod,  if  not 
all  other  kinds  of  greens  tbit  have  been  hitherto  cul- 
tivated are  known  to  acauire  after  their  ftems  are  con- 
fidcrably  advanced  ; no  family,  therefore,  can  ever  be 
at  a loft  for  greens  when  they  have  any  of  this  plant  -> 

in  feed. 

“ A root  of  this  kind  of  turnip  was  taken  up  thia 
day  (June  15th)  ; the  feed  dalks  were  firm  and  woody, 
the  pods  full  formed,  and  in  fome  of  them  the  feed* 
were  nearly  ripe.  The  root,  however,  was  as  foft 
and  fucculcst  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  s 
nor  was  the  (km,  as  I expe&ed,  hard  or  woody.  It 
was  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  table  : fome  per- 
sons there  thought  the  talle  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ; but  I myfelf, 
perhaps  through  prejudice,  thought  it  had  not  quite 
fo  high  a reliih  as  in  winter : At  any  rate,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  ever  it  could  be  necef- 
fary,  it  might,  even  now,  be  employed  very  properly 
as  a feeding  for  cattle.” 

SiCT.  X.  Turnip-Cabbtgt. 

This  plant  it  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  feed  is 
(aid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Mr  Railings,  where  it  is  very  common  as 
well  as  in  Holland.  It  has  alfo  had  an  exiflence  in 
Britain  for  many  years,  though  not  generally  known. 

It  has  a much  greater  affinity  to  the  cabbage  than  to 
the  turnip  ; and  is  very  hardy,  bearing  the  winter  aa 
well,  if  not  better,  than  common  broeoli,  and  may 
therefore  be  confidcred  as  a valuable  acquifition  to  the 
kitchen-garden  as  well  as  for  cattle.  The  bell  time 
for  fowiog  it  for  the  garden  is  the  end  of  May  or  be-^^jjon, 
ginning  of  June,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  ever 
been  obferved  to  run  to  feed  though  fown  ever  fo 
early.  Even  though  (own  in  Auguft  at  the  cauliflower 
fcafon,  the  greater  part  flood  throughout  the  follow- 
ing fummer,  and  did  not  feed  till  the  fccond  fpring. 

The  plants  require  nearly  the  fame  management  with 
broeoli  as  to  diflance,  tranfplanting,  See.  and  are  ufu- 
alty  mod  eftcemrd  when  young,  jand  about  the  fize  of 
a moderate  garden  turnip  ; thofe  fown  in  June  will 
continue  all  winter.  The  bulb  mull  be  dripped  clean 
of  its  thick  fibrous  rind  ; after  which  it  may  be  ufed  is 
a common  turnip.  The  crown  or  fprout  is  very  good, 
but  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  to 
feed.  Mr  Broughton,  from  whofe  account  in  the 
Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  this  article  is  taken,  thinks  that 
the  turnip-cabbage  is  more  nutritious  than  the  common 
tumip.  The  larged  bulb  he  meafured  was  23  inches 
3 C cixcuxtt- 
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circumference ; but  the  thickncfs  of  the  rind  is  fo 
great,  that  feme  farmer#  imagined  that  the  bulb  would 
be  too  hard  for  lb  rep.  The  obje&ion,  however,  was 
obviated  by  Mr  Broughton,  who  gave  feme  of  the 
oldeft  and  tougheft  bulbs  to  his  fticep,  and  found  that 
they  not  only  penetrated  through  the  rind,  but  even 
devoured  the  greateft  part  of  it. 

Sect.  XI.  Cabbage. 

Cabbage  has  been  recommended  by  long  experi- 
ence as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ; it  uies  as  part  of 
human  food  arc  alfo  well  known.  In  a paper  already 
quoted  from  thofc  of  the  Bath  Society,  Scotch  cab- 
bages are  compared,  as  to  their  utility  in  feeding  cattle, 
with  turnips,  turnip* rooted  cabbage,  and  carrots.  In 
thia  trial  the  cabbages  (land  next  in  value  to  the  car- 
rots ; and  they  arc  recommended  as  not  liable  to  be  af* 
ft- <5kd  by  frotl,  if  they  be  of  the  true  flat-topped  firm 
Oosntity  kind.  Fifty-four  tons  have  been  raifed  upon  an  acre 
ruled  on  of  ground  rot  worth  more  than  12  (hillings.  There 
an  sere,  is  likewife  an  advantage  attending  the  feeding  of  cattle 
with  cabbages,  viz.  that  their  dung  is  more  in  propor- 
tion than  when  fed  with  turnips  or  with  hay ; the  for- 
mer going  oif  more  by  urine,  and  the  latter  having  too 
little  moiflurc.  They  alfo  impoverish  the  ground 
much  lefs  than  grain.  Mr  Billingfley  accounts  46  tons 
per  acre  a greater  crop  than  he  ever  read  of ; but  Mr 
Vagg,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a crop  for  which  he  received  a premium  from 
the  Society,  which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Mr 
Billingfley.  Its  extent  was  1 2 acres  ; the  produce  of 
the  word  was  42,  and  of  the  bed  68  tons.  They  were 
manured  with  a enmpoft  of  lime,  weeds,  and  earth, 
that  lay  under  the  hedges  round  the  field,  and  a layer 
of  dung,  all  mixed  and  turned  together.  About  25 
cart-loads  of  this  were  fpread  upon  an  acre  with  the 
ufual  ploughing  given  to  a common  fummcr*fallow;  but 
this,  he  lays,  41  admitting  fuch  crop  to  cxh&ufl  the 
manure  in  foroe  degree  by  its  growth,  an  ample  refto- 
mtion  will  be  nndc  by  its  refufe  ploughed  in,  and  by 
the  flirring  and  cleaning  of  the  ground.  The  whole 
ex  pence  of  an  acre,  exdufive  of  the  rent,  according  to 
Mr  Vagg’s  calculation,  amounts  to  L.  1 i 14  ; 1,  only 
four  ounces  of  feed  being  requisite  for  an  acre.  The 
*2  acres,  producing  as  above  mentioned,  would  feed  45 
oxen,  and  upwards  of  60  (beep,  for  three  months;  im- 
proving them  as  much  as  the  grafs  in  the  bed  months 
of  the  year.  May,  June,  and  July.  He  recommends 
Cowing  the  feed  about  the  middle  of  Augufl,  and  trans- 
planting the  young  cabbages  where  they  may  be  Ihel- 
tered  from  the  fr»»ft ; and  to  the  neglect  of  this  he 
aferibet  the  partial  failure,  or  at  lead  inferiority  of  one 
* part  of  his  ground  in  the  crop  jufl  mentioned,  the 
young  plaats  not  being  removed  till  near  mhlfummcr, 
and  then  in  fo  dry  a time,  that  they  were  almoft 
fcorchcd  up. 

In  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  we  have 
feveril  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  thisufe- 
ful  plant,  particularly  with  regard  to  watering.  “ It 
Ing  cab-  is  a rule  (fays  this  corrcfpondtnt)  never  to  water  the 

b*ge*.  plants,  let.  the  fcafon  be  as  dry  as  it  may  ; infilling 

that  it  is  entirely  ofclefs.  If  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth 
and  well  dunged,  this  may  be  right,  as  the  expence 
oaud  be  confide! able ; but  it  is  probable,  in  very  dry 
Ccafoas,  wiica  the  new  fet  plaau  have  nothing  but  a- 
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burning  fun  on  them,  that  watering  would  fave  vaA  Parfoif*. 

numbers,  and  might  very  well  anfwer  the  expcnce,  if' v """■■* 

a pond  is  near,  and  the  work  dr  ne  with  a water-cart. ’* 

He  takrs  notice  alfo  of  another  ufc  of  cabbages,  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  merits,  viz  the 
planting  of  lands  where  turnips  have  failed.  A late 
Town  crop  of  thefe  feldom  turns  to  any  account  ; but 
cabbages  planted  on  the  ground  without  any  ploughing 
would  prove  very  beneficial  for  Ihecp  late  in  the  fpring; 
in  all  probability  (unlefs  on  light,  Tandy,  or  limeflone 
foils)  of  greater  value  than  the  turnips,  had  they  fuc- 
cecded. 

Mr  Marlhall  obferves,  that  in  the  Midland  diftriA,  a trs 
valuable  fort  of  large  green  cabbage  44  is  propagated,  CabWe 
if  not  raifed,  by  Mr  Bakewrlt,  who  is  not  more  cele- SjSaMid* 
b rated  for  his  breed  of  rams  than  for  his  breed  of  cab-  |anj 
bages.  Great  care  is  obferved  hcie  in  raiftng  the  feed,iri<£t. 
being  careful  to  fuller  no  other  variety  of  the  braffica 
tribe  to  blow  near  feed-cabbages ; by  which  means 
they  are  kept  true  to  their  kind.  To  this  end,  it  is 
faid,  that  fome  plant  them  in  a piece  of  wheat;  a good 
method,  provided  the  feed  in  that  lunation  can  be  pre- 
served from  birds.’' 

The  advantage  of  having  large  cabbages  is  that  of  u-j 
being  able  to  plant  them  wide  enough  from  each  other,  Diftanre  at 
to  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  with  the  plough,  and  yet  wh,f fl  t*‘^y 
to  afford  a full  crop.  The  proper  diftance  depends  in  t0 
fome  meafurc  on  the  natural  fize  of  the  fpccics  and1 
the  llrength  of  the  foil;  the  thinner  they  Hand,  the 
larger  they  will  gtow  : but  our  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  cabbages,  as  well  as  turnips,  arc  frequently  fet 
out  too  thin.  Four  feet  by  two  and  an  half,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Marihall,  are  a full  dillance  for  large  cab- 
bages on  a rich  foil. 

Sect.  XII.  Parfnipi . 

Thise,  though  little  ufed  in  Britain,  are  highly  , 
cllccmcd  in  France  and  fome  of  our  neighbouring  An 
i Hands  as  food  for  cattle.  In  Brittany  particularly, l.nt  f od 
they  are  thought  to  be  little  inferior  in  this  rcfpeA  tol<«  cattle, 
wheat  ; and  cows  fed  with  them  are  faid  to  give  at 
much  milk,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as  in  the  fummer- 
asonthft.  It  is  alfo  very  much  commended  for  fwine 
which  rear  young  pigs,  and  for  fattening  the  fwine 
themfelvcs.  The  author  of  this  p^per  alfo  recom- 
mends a method  of  determining  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  plants  hy  the  quantity  of  mucilage  they  contain  ; 
which  may  be  known  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and 
then  evaporating  the  deco&ion  ; the  parfnip,  he  fup- 
pofes,  would  yield  a greater  quantity  of  mucilage  than 
either  canrota  or  potatoes. 

44  To  cultivate  thia  root  (fays  Mr  Hazard)  fo  as  to  Bmti  Pa- 
make  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  to/"i.*oLivi 
fow  the  feed  in  the  autumn  immediately  after  it  is**  *44 
ripe  ; by  which  means  the  plants  will  appear  early  the  vfr'A*. 
following  fpring,  and  get  Aroag  befoic  the  weeds  canztfri'. 
rife  to  injure  them.  Neither  the  fee  ls  our  yoowth  d of  col- 
plants  are  ever  materially  injured  by  fro  As ; on  which  UVAUja* 
account,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  autumn  is  prefer- 
able to  the  fpring  fowing.  The  bell  foil  for  them  is  a 
rich  deep  loam,  and  next  to  this  fand.  They  will 
thrive  well  in  a Mack  gritty  foil,  but  not  in  llone- 
brafh,  gravel  or  clay  ; and  they  are  tlways  largett  in 
the  deepelt  earth.  If  the  foil  be  proper,  they  do  not 
require  much  mauurc.  Mr  Hazard  obtained  a very- 
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Paring*,  good  crop  for  three  year*  upon  the  fame  piece  of 
L » " " ‘ ground  without  ufing  any  ; but  when  he  laid  on  about 
40  cart  loads  of  find  per  acre  upon  a ttiff  loam,  and 
ploughed  it  in»  he  found  it  anfwer  very  well;  whence  he 
concludes,  that  a mixture  of  foils  may  be  proper  for 
this  root.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  drills  at  about 
18  inches  diftance  from  one  another,  that  the  plants 
may  be  the  more  conveniently  hand  or  horfe  hoed  ; 
and  they  will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a fe- 
cotid  hoeing,  and  are  carefully  earthed,  fo  as  not  to 
cover  the  leaves.  Such  as  have  not  ground  to  fpare, 
or  cannot  get  it  in  proper  condition  in  autumn,  may 
mt  that  time  fow  a plot  in  their  garden,  and  tranfplant 
from  thence  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  The  plants  mud  be  care- 
fully drawn,  and  the  ground  well  puiverifed  by  hai row- 
ing and  rolling  ; after  which  a furrow  (hould  be  open- 
ed with  the  {dough  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in 
which  the  plants  (hould  be  regularly  laid  at  the  diftance 
of  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  root  be  bent,  but  for  the  plant  to  Hand  per- 
pendicular after  the  earth  is  dofed  about  it,  which 
ought  to  be  done  immediately  by  means  of  perfons 
who  (hould  for  this  purpofe  follow  the  planter  with  a 
hoc.  Another  furrow  mull  be  opened  about  1 8 inches 
from  the  former,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  planted  as 
before ; and  fo  on  in  like  manner  until  all  the  plants 
are  depolited,  or  the  field  be  completely  cropped : 
and  when  the  weeds  appear,  hoeing  will  be  neceflary, 
and  it  will  afterwards  be  proper  to  earth  them  ; but  if 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  covered  with  earth,  the 
roots  will  be  injured.  Parfni'pt  ought  not  to  be  plant- 
ed by  dibbling,  as  the  ground  thus  becomes  fo  bound, 
as  feldom  to  admit  the  fmall  lateral  fibres  with  which 
thefe  roots  abound  to  fix  io  the  earth,  by  which  they 
are  prevented  from  expanding  thcmfclves,  and  never 
attain  a proper  fize.  When  circumttanccs  are  proper- 
ly attended  to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a crop  of  parf- 
fkip*  would  anfwer  much  better  than  a crop  of  carrots. 
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They  are  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  fattening  pigs,  as  PsHUjw. 
they  make  their  flefh  whiter,  and  the  animals  themfelves  ' 
arc  more  fond  of  thefe  roots  than  of  carrots.  Horfes 
eat  them  greedily  when  clean  wa(hed  and  diced  among 
bran,  and  thrive  very  well  upon  them;  and  black  cattle 
arc  faid  likewife  to  approve  of  them. 

Thi  foregoing  are  the  principal  vegetables  which 
have  as  yet  been  recommended,  or  which  experience 
has  determined  to  be  proper,  to  be  raifed  as  food  for 
men  or  for  cattle. 

One  or  two  other  plants  may  be  juft  noticed,  which 
have  lately  fallen  under  the  observation  of  thofe  who 
apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  hulbandry,  viz.  the^^ 
root  of  fear  city,  and  what  are  called  mowing  eabbagts. 
Concerning  the  latter,  no  experiments  have  yet  been  cabbage. 
made  to  determine  fufticiently  their  properties  and  va- 
lue. They  are  mentioned  in  the  Bath  Papers  f by  f 
Sir  John  Beevor,  who  bad  a fmall  parcel  of  feed  fent  P’ 
him  ; which  he  Sowed  in  fpring,  and  feveraf  plants  were 
produced.  Some  of  thefe  were  cut  down  three  times, 
and  grew  into  heads  again  fo  fpeedily,  “ that  (fays 
he)  had  I had  leifure  to  have  attended  to  them,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  cuttings  might  have  been  re- 
peated ; but  as  there  is  never  on  my  farm  any  want  of 
frefh  vegetable  food  for  cattle  in  the  fummer,  unfcfs  1 
can  find  them  continue  to  vegetate  in  like  manner  du- 
ring the  winter  (which  mine  have  not  done)  or  very 
early  in  the  fpring,  I think  they  will  not  prove  to  me, 
or  any  one  under  the  like  circumftances,  an  object  of 
much  value. — As  to  the  root  of  feareity.  we  have  no  uj 

thing  to  add  to  what  has  I een  fa  id  on  it  under  Acxr  ^off 

culture,  n3  5a.  Notwithliandinp  a great  number 
experiments,  it  ftiU  appears  uncertain  whether  it  be 
really  ufeful  or  not.  JJ# 

With  regard  to  Graffcty  the  tnoft  ufeful  fpecies  have  Grades, 
been  defen bed  under  the  article  Grass,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  fo  fully  explained  under  Agricul- 
ture, as  to  require  no  further  enlargement  here. 


Part  II.  Cultivation  of  Vegetables  more  properly  Articles  of  Commerce. 


THESE  in  general  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed  for 
food  ; and  arc  principally  ftax,  hemp,  rape,  hops, 
■nd  timber  of  various  kinds ; and  of  each  of  thefe  we 
ihal]  treat  particularly  in  the  following  fe&ions. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Flax  and  Hemp. 

Twit  plant  is  cultivated  not  only  with  a view  to  the 
common  purpofes  of  making  linen,  but  for  the  fake  of 
its  feed  alio  ; and  thus  forms  a moftextenfive  article  of 
commerce,  all  the  oil  ufed  by  painters,  at  lraft  for 
common  purpofts,  being  extracted  from  this  feed.  The 
L*nf  c*^tc  which  icmains  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  it 
cake'  i n *n  ^OIT,c  pl*ces  ufrd  as  a manure,  and  in  other*  fold  for 
feel  fattening  of  cattle.  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucetlcr,  Mr  Mar* 
and  linfeid  (hall  informs  us  that  it  is,  next  to  hay,  the  main  ar- 
tiljsfcdfor^  0f  fad!,  fatting  $ though  the  price  is  now  be* 
•atlel”**  fo  great,  that  it  probably  now  leaves  little  or  no 

profit  to  the  confumer,  hiving  within  a few  years  ri- 
fen  from  three  guineas  to  fix  and  fix  and  an  half,  and 
the  lowed  price  being  five  guineas  per  ton  ; and  even 
this  is  lower  than  it  was  lately.  Hence  fome  indivi- 
duals have  been  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  linfeed  it* 
loll  boiled  to  a jelly,  and  mixed  with  Hour,  bran,  or 


chaff,  with  good  fuccefs,  as  Mr  Marfh&l!  has  been  in- 
fotmtd;  and  even  the  oil  it fell  has  been  tried  for  the 
fame  purpofe  in  Herefordfhire.  Though  this  plant  is 
in  univctfal  culture  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  it 
appears  by  the  vaft  quantity  imported,  that  by  far  too  llo 
little  ground  is  employed  in  that  way.  As  Mr  Mar- Culture  of 
(hall  takes  notice  of  its  culture  only  in  the  county  of  A**  '** 
Yorkfhire,  it  probably  does  not  make  any  great  part  of  Yorkikii*. 
the  hufbandry  of  the  other  countries  of  which  he 
treats  ; and  even  in  Yorkftiirc  he  tells  us,  that  its  cul- 
tivation io  confined  to  a few  did  riels.  The  kind  culti- 
vated there  is  that  called  11  blei  line,”  or  the  blue  or 
had  coloured  flax.  and  this  requires  a rich  dry  foil  for 
its  cultivation.  A deep,  fat.  Candy  loam  is  perhaps 
the  only  foil  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage. Ii  fown  upon  old  corn  land,  it  ought  to  be  well 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  rendered  perfrftlj  friable  by  a 
fummer- fallow.  Manure  isftldum  or  ever  fet  on  for  a 
line  ciop  ; and  the  foil  procefs  con  (ills  generally  of  a 
fingle  plowing.  The  feed  time  is  the  month  of  May, 
but  much  depends  on  the  Hate  of  the  foil  at  the  time 
of  fowing.  *•  It  fhuuld  neither  be  wet  nor  dry;  and 
the  furface  ought  to  be  made  as  fine  ms  that  of  a gar- 
den bed.  Not  a clod  of  the  fizc  of  an  egg  (hould  re- 
S Cl  mam 
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mam  unbroken.”  Tvro  bufliels  of  feed  are  ufuafly 
fown  up<-n  an  acre  : the  fuifacc,  after  being  harrowed, 
U fometimes  raked  with  garden  or  hay-rakes  ; and  the 
operation  would  be  ftill  more  complete  if  the  clod*  and 
other  obftru&ions,  which  cannot  be  eafily  removed, 
were  drawn  into  the  interfurrows.  A light  hand- 
roller  ufed  between  the  final  raking  and  harrowing 
would  much  affift  this  operation.  The  chief  requifite 
during  the  time  of  vegetation  is  weeding,  which  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmoft  care  ; and  for  thia 
reafon  it  is  particularly  requifite  that  the  ground 
ihould  be  previoufly  cleanfcd  as  well  as  poffible,  other* 
wife  tiie  expence  of  weeding  becomes  too  great  to  be 
borne,  or  the  crop  mull  be  confiderably  injured.  It 
is  an  irreparable  injury,  if,  through  a dry  fcafon,  the 
plants  come  up  in  two  crops  ; or  if  by  accident  or 
mifmanagament  they  be  too  thin.  The  goodnefi  of 
the  crop  depends  on  iu  running  up  with  a finglc  ftalk 
without  branches  : for  wherever  it  ramifies,  there  the 
length  of  the  line  terminates  ; and  this  ramification  is 
the  cenfcqucnce  of  its  having  too  much  room  at  the 
root,  or  getting  above  the  plants  which  furrouod  it. 
The  branches  are  never  of  any  ufe,  being  unavoidably 
worked  off  in  deeding ; and  the  ftem  itfelf,  unkfs  it 
bear  a due  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  crop,  is 
likewife  worked  off  among  the  refute.  This  ramifica- 
tion of  the  flax  will  readily  be  occafioncd  by  clods  on 
the  ground  when  Town.  A fccond  crop  is  very  feldom 
attended  with  any  profit ; for  being  overgrown  with 
the  fpreading  plants  of  the  firft  crop,  it  remains  weak 
and  fhort,  and  at  pulling  time  is  left  to  rot  upon  the 
land. 

Flax  is  injured  not  only  by  drought  but  by  froft, 
and  is  fometimes  attacked,  even  when  got  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  by  a fmall  white  dug,  which  drips  off  the 
leaves  to  the  top,  and  the  flalks  bending  with  their 
weight  are  thus  fometimes  drawn  ioto  the  ground. 
Hence,  if  the  CTOp  docs  not  promife  fair  at  weeding 
time,  our  author  advifes  not  to  beftow  further  labour 
and  expence  upon  it.  A crop  of  turnips  or  rape  will 
generally  pay  much  better  than  fuch  a crop  of  flax. 
The  time  of  flax  harveft  in  Yorkfhire  is  generally  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft. 

On  the  whole,  our  author  remarks,  that  “ the  good- 
nefs  of  the  crop  depends  in  fome  meafurc  upon  its 
length  s and  this  upon  its  evennefs  and  dofcncls  upon 
the  ground.  Three  feet  high  is  a good  length,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  a crow's  quill  a good  thick  nefs.  A 
fine  ftalk  affords  more  line  and  fewer  drivers  than  a 
thick  one.  A tall  thick  fet  crop  is  therefore  defe- 
rable. But  unlefs  the  land  be  good,  a thick  crop  can- 
not atlain  a fufficient  length  of  dem.  Hence  the  fol- 
ly of  fowing  flax  on  land  which  is  unfit  for  it.  Ne* 
verthekfs,  with  a fuitablc  foil,  a fufficicncy  of  feed 
evenly  didribuied,  and  a favourable  feafon,  flax  may 
turn  out  a very  profitable  crop.  The  flax-crop,  how- 
ever, has  its  diG*d vantage*  : it  interferes  with  barred, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a great  exhauftcr  of  the 
foil,  clpeciaUy  when  its  feed  is  fuiFcrcd  to  ripen.  Its 
cultivation  ought  therefore  to  be  confined  to  rich  graft- 
land  didrids,  where  harveft  is  a fecondary  objeft,  and 
where  its  exhaudion  may  be  rather  favourable  than 
hurtful  to  fuccceding  arable  crops,  by  checking  the 
too  great  ranknefs  of  rich  frcfli  broken  ground. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath- Papers,  Mr  Bartley,  near 
Briffol,  gives  an  account  of  the  expenses  and  produce 
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of  five  acres  of  flax  cultivated  on  a rich  loamy  fand. 

The  total  expeoce  was  4 2 L 13  s.  4 d.  the  produce  was 
ten  packs  of  flax  at  5 L 5 s.  value  52 L tos. 
bufhels  of  linfeed  at  5 s.  value  SI.  15  s.  the  net  profit 
therefore  was  >81.  1 1 s.  8 d.  or  4 1.  13  s.  4 d.  per  acre. 

This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  flax- growers  ought 
to  make  it  their  daple  article,  and  confidcr  the  other 
parts  of  their  farm  as  in  fubfervicncy  to  it. 

In  the  td  volume  of  Bath-Papers,  a Dorfctlhire  fternn-iu 
gentleman,  who  writes  on  the  culture  of  hemp  aru)  flax,  on  a Dw-fct 
gives  an  account  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Mr  diiregen- 
MarflialL  Indead  of  exhaufting  crops,  he  maintains  ”cn“a* 
that  they  are  both  ameliorating  crops,  if  cut  without 
feeding  ; and  as  the  bed  crops  of  both  are  raifed  from 
foreign  feed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  occa- 
fion  For  nufing  it  in  this  country.-  A crop  of  hemp, 
he  informs  us,  prepares  the  land  for  flax,  and  is  there- 
fore clear  gain  to  the  farmer.  “ That  thefe  plants 
impoverilh  the  foil,"  he  repeats,  “ is  a mere  vulgar 
notion,  devoid  of  all  truth.— The  bed  hillorical  rela- 
tions, and  the  verbal  accounts  of  honed  ingenious 
planters,  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  a vain  prejudice, 
unfupported  by  any  authority ; and  thtt  thefe  crops 
really  meliorate  and  improve  the  foil."  He  is  like- 
wife  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  hemp  and  dax  «hemp  may 
not  neceffarily  confined  to  rich  foils,  but  that  they  may  be  cultiva- 
be  cultivated  with  profit  alfo  upon  poor  fandy  ground,  if  ted  “P0** 
a little  expcnce  be  laid  out  in  manuring  it.  ” Spal-  Jjjjjj 
ding-moor  in  Lincolnihire  is  a barren  (and  ; and  yet 
with  proper  care  and  culture  it  produces  the  bed  hemp 
in  England,  and  in  large  quantities.  In  the  ifle  of 
A (holme,  in  the  fame  county,  equal  quantities  are  pro- 
duced ; for  the  culture  and  management  of  it  is  the 
principal  employ  of  the  inhabitants ; and,  according 
to  Leland,  it  was  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
Marfhland  the  foil  is  a clay  or  ftrong  warp,  thrown 
up  by  the  river  Ouze,  and  of  fuch  a quality,  that  it 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  a hand  may  be  put 
into  the  chinks ; yet  if  it  be  once  covered  with  the 
hemp  or  flax  before  the  beats  come  on,  the  ground 
will  not  crack  that  fummer.  When  the  land  is  fandy, 
they  fird  fow  it  with  barley,  and  the  following  fpring 
they  manure  the  dubble  with  hotfe  or  cow  dung,  and 
plough  it  under.  Then  they  fow  their  hemp  or  flax, 
and  harrow  it  in  with  a light  harrow,  having  (hort  teeth. 

A good  crop  dedroys  all  the  weeds,  and  makes  it  a 
fine  fallow  for  flax  in  the  fpring.  As  form  aa  the  flax 
is  pulled,  they  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat.  Lime, 
marl,  and  the  mud  of  ponds,  is  an  excellent  compod 
for  hemp- lands.”  iiy 

Our  author  takes  notice  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  flax  Vaft  quarv- 
and  hemp,  not  lefs  than  1 1,000  tons  imported  in  tht 
year  1763  into  Britain  j and  complains  that  it  is  not  oporto!? 
raifed  in  the  ifland,  which  he  thinks  might  be  done,  into  fir* 
though  it  would  require  60,000  acres  for  the  purpofe.  tain. 

He  obferves,  that  the  greater  part  of  thole  rich  marihy 
lands  lying  to  the  wed  of  Mendip  hills  are  veTy  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  ; and  if  laid  out  is 
this  manner  could  not  fail  of  turning  out  highly  advan- 
tageous both  to  the  landholders  and  the  public  at  large. 

“ The  vail  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  (fays  he)  which 
have  been  raifed  on  lands  of  the  fame  kind  in  Lincoln- 
(hire  roarlhcs,  and  the  fens  of  the  Ific  of  Ely  and  Huo- 
tingdou-fliire,  are  a full  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fernon.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  above  men- 
tioned places,  which,  for  paiturage  or  grailng,  were 
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Oile  Sctd.  oot  worth  more  than  20  or  a 5 (hillings  per  acre,  hare 
been  readily  let  at  4I.  the  firft  year,  31.  the  fecond,  and 
2I.  the  third.  The  rcafon  of  this  fuppofed  declining 
value  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
Town  with  flax,  is,  that  it  is  ufual  with  them  to  feed 
it  for  the  purpofe  of  making  oil,  that  being  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  land  being  thereby  impovtrifhed. 

Sect.  1L  Rape  cr  Cole  Seed. 

This,  as  well  as  linfeed,  is  cultivated  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  making  oil,  and  will  gTow  almoft  any  where. 
BWA  Pa-  Mr  Hazard  informs  us,  that  in  the  north  of  England 
>«rs,  voLiv.  the  farmers  pare  and  burn  their  pafture  lands,  and  then 
fow  them  with  rape  after  one  ploughing ; the  crop 
commonly  (landing  for  feed,  which  will  bring  from  251. 
r*6  to  3°**  Pcr  bufhels.)  Poor  clay,  or  done* 

Advantage  brs(h  land,  will  frequently  produce  from  12  to  16  or 
cf  cultiva-  t8  bufhcls  per  acre,  and  almoft  any  frelh  or  virgin 
tlmf  rape-  eaith  will  yield  one  plentiful  crop  ; fo  that  many  in 
* the  northern  counties  have  been  railed,  by  cultivating 
this  feed,  from  poverty  to  the  greateft  affluence.  The 
feed  is  ripe  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ; and 
the  threfhing  of  it  out  is  coodu&ed  with  the  greateft 
mirth  and  jollity. 

OF  cutt'ng  The  rape  being  fully  ripe,  is  firft  cut  with  fickle*,  and 
and  rhraJH.  then  laid  thin'upon  thegroundto  dry ; and  when  in  pro* 
*5*  . per  condition  for  threfhing,  the  neighbours  are  invited, 
who  readily  contribute  their  affiftance.  The  threfhing 
is  performed  on  a large  cloth  in  the  middle  of  the  held, 
and  the  feed  put  into  facks  and  carried  home.  It  does 
not  admit  of  being  carried  from  the  field  in  the  pod  in 
order  to  be  threlhcd  at  home,  and  therefore  the  ope- 
ration is  always  performed  in  the  field  ; and  by  the 
number  of  affiilants  procured  on  this  occafion,  a field 
of  20  acres  is  frequently  threftied  out  in  one  day.  The 
ftraw  is  burnt  for  the  fake  of  its  alkali,  the  aihes  be- 
ing fatd  to  equal  the  beft  kind  of  thofc  imported  from 
abroad. 

The  proper  time  for  fowing  rape  is  the  month  of 
June  1 and  the  land  (hould,  previous  to  the  fowing, 
be  twice  well  ploughed.  About  two  pounds  of  feed 
are  fufficient  for  an  acre  ; and,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, it  (hould  be  call  upon  the  ground  with  only  the 
thumb  and  two  fore  fingers  ; for  if  it  be  caft  with  all 
the  fingers,  it  will  come  up  in  patches.  If  the  plants 
Come  up  too  thick,  a pair  of  light  harrows  (hould  be 
drawn  along  the  field  length-ways  and  crofaways  ; by 
which  mean  s the  plants  will  be  equally  thinned  j and  when 
the  plants  which  the  harrows  have  pulled  up  are  wither- 
ed, the  ground  (hould  be  rolled.  A few  days  after 
the  plants  may  be  fet  out  with  a hoe,  allowing  16  or 
j8  inches  diftance  betwixt  every  two  plants. 

Mr  Hazard  ftrongly  recommends  the  tranfplantiog 

ing  rccom.  of  rape,  having  experienced  the  good  cflc&s  of  it  him- 
felf.  A rood  of  ground,  fown  in  June,  will  produce 
as  many  plants  as  are  fufficient  for  10  acres  ; which 
may  be  planted  out  upon  ground  that  has  previoufly 
borne  a crop  of  wheat,  provided  the  wheat  be  harvefted 
by  the  middle  of  Auguft.  One  ploughing  will  be 
fufficient  for  thefe  plants  { the  beft  of  which  (hould  be 
fele&ed  from  the  feed-plot,  and  planted  in  rows  two 
j feet  afunder  and  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  rape 
Sheep  may  *•  an  excellent  food  for  (heep,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
be  Fed  in  feed  upon  it  in  the  fpt  ing  ; or  the  leaves  might  be  ga- 
*be  fpriog  thered,  and  given  to  oxen  or  yoong  cattle ; freib 
Wath  rape. 
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leaves  would  fprout  again  from  the  fame  tlalks,  which  Corlaod  er« 
in  like  manner  might  be  fed  off  by  ewes  and  lambs  in  8ee(h  *-c\ 
time  enough  to  plough  the  land  for  a crop  of  barley  ’ " 
and  oats.  Planting  rape  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  would  be  raoft  advantageous  for  the  crop  it* 
felf,  as  the  leaves  might  then  be  fed  off  in  the  autumn, 
and  new  ones  would  appear  in  the  fpriog.  Our  author 
difedmmends  the  prafiice  of  fowing  rape  with  turnips, 
as  the  crops  injure  one  another.  “ Thofc  who  look 
for  an  immediate  profit  (fays  he),  will  undoubtedly 
cultivate  rape  for  feed  ; but  perhaps  it  may  anfwcr 
better  in  the  end  to  feed  it  with  (heep  : the  fat  ones 
might  cull  it  over  firft,  and  afterwards,  the  lean  or 
ftore-fheep  might  follow  them,  and  be  folded  thereon  : 
if  this  is  done  in  autumn  feafon,  the  land  will  be  in  good 
heart  to  carry  a crop  of  wheat  ; or  where  the  rape  is 
fed  off  in  the  fpring,  a crop  of  bailey  might  fullowv. 

In  cither  cafe  rape  is  profitable  to  the  cultivator  ; and 
when  it  is  planted,  and  well  earthed  round  the 
ftetns,  it  will  endure  the  fevereft  winter  ; but  the  (ame 
cannot  be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  which  is  Town, 
broad  cad. 


Sect.  III.  Coriander  Seed . 

Tuts  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  by  diftillers,  drug- 
gifts,  and  confectioners,  and  might  be  a confidcrable 
object  to  fuch  fanners  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  tovrns  ; but  the  price  is  very  variable,  viz.  from 
1 6s.  to  42s.  per  cwt.  In  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Pa-  tjt 
pera,  Mr  Bartley  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  Mr  Barti 
made  on  this  feed,  which  proved  very  fuccefsful.  Ten 
peaches  of  good  Tandy  loam  were  fown  with  coriander 
on  the  2}d  of. March  1783.  Three  pounds  of  feed 
were  fufficient  for  this  fpot ; and  the  whole  cxpcnce  a* 
mounted  only  toys.  iod.  The  produce  wa3  87  pounds 
of  feed,  which,  valued  at  3d.  yielded  a profit  of 
15s.  1 id.  or  i£  I.  t8*.  4d.  per  acre.  ' He  afterwards 
made  fevcral  other  experiments  on  a larger  fcalc;  but 
none  of  the  crops  turned  out  fo  well  though  all  of 
them  afforded  a good  profit. 

Sect.  IV.  Canary  Seed. 

This  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet, where  it  is  faid  they  have  frequently  20  bulbil# 
to  an  acre.  Mr  Bartley,  in  the  month  of  March  1 783, 
fowed  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  foil  a mixture  of 
loam  and  clay,  but  had  only  eight  bufhels  and  an 
half,  or  17  bufhels  per  acre.  With  this  produce,  how- 
ever, he  lud  a profit  of  4I.  2s.  3d.  per  acre. 

Sect.  V.  mad. 

Thi  ufe  of  this  in  dyeing  is  well  known,  and  the 
confumption  is  fo  great,  that  the  raifiog  of  the  plant 
might  undoubtedly  be  aa  objeCt  to  an  hufbandman,. 
provided  he  could  get  it  properly  manufactured  for  the 
dyers,  and  could  overcome  their  prejudices.  At  pre- 
fent,  the  growing  of  this  plant  is  in  a manner  monopo- 
lized by  fome  people  in  particular  places,  particularly 
at  Keyniham  near  Briftol  in  Englsud.  Mr  Bartlej  if) 
informs  us,  that  in  a converfation  he  had  with  thefe  Wo,,]l 
growers,  the  latter  afferted,  that  the  growth  of  wood  w“‘“ 
was  peculiar  to  their  foil  and  (ituation.  The  foil  about 
this  place  is  a blackilh  heavy  mould,  with  a confide  r- 
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able  proportion  of  clay  ; but  works  freely  : that  of 
Briflmgtoo,  where  Mr  Bartlry  rcfidcs,  an  hazal,  Can- 
dy loa  n : Jieverthelcfs,  having  (owed  half  an  acre  of 
this  foil  with  woad-fecd,  it  throve  fo  well,  that  he  ne- 
ver law  a belter  crop  at  Keynfium.  Having  no  ap- 
paratus, however,  or  knowledge  of  the  manufacture, 
he  (uffcrtd  it  to  run  to  feed,  learning  only  from  the 
cxpci imenr,  that  woad  is  very  caiily  cultivated,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  preparing  it  for  the 
xnaiket. 

Sect.  VI.  Hips. 

The  ufes-  of  tbefe,  as  an  ingredient  in  mbit-liquors, 
arc  well  known.  Formerly,  however,  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  p«.flcfi  fuch  deleterious  qualities,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  was  foibid  by  a&  of  parlufmcnt  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  But  though  this  act  was  never  repeal- 
ed, it  docs  not  appear  that  much  regard  was  ever  paid 
to  it,  as  the  ufe  of  hops  has  dill  continued,  and  is 
found  not  to  be  attended  with  any  bad  effects  on  the 
human  coniiitution.  The  only  qucflion,  therefore,  is. 
How  far  the  raifing  a crop  of  them  may  be  profitable  to 
an  hufhandman  ? and  indeed  this  feems  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  a fortnight’s  tour  through 
Kent  and  Eifex,  informs  usf.thatat  Caflle  Hedingham 
he  was  told  by  a Mr  Rogers,  wko  had  a confidcrahlc 
hop  plantation,  that  four  acres  of  hop-ground  colt  him 
upwards  of  nol.  and  that  the  ufual  expences  of  lay- 
ing out  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way  amounted  to 
34I.  6s  By  a calculation  of  the  expences  of  an  acre 
in  Kent,  it  appeared  that  the  money  funk  to  plant  an 
acre  there  amounted  to  31I.  8s.  6d.  ; that  the  annual 
cipcncc  was  23!.  and  the  profit  no  more  than 
ii  8s.  id.  In  another  place,  he  was  infotmed  by  a 
Mr  Potter,  who  cultivated  great  quantities  of  hops, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  feme  exlraordm  iry  crops  which 
occurred  now  and  then,  nobody  would  plant  them.  In 
Eflex,  tbe  expences  of  an  liop-plantation  arc  Itsll  great- 
er than  thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned  ; an  acre  many 
years  ago  requiring  75 1.  to  lay  it  out  on  hops,  and 
Slow  not  lcis  than  tool,  the  annual  expence  being 
eflimated  at  31I.  is.  while  the  produce  commonly 
docs  not  exceed  32!. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow-market  in  this 
county,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  there  arc  about  200 
acres  planted  with  hops,  but  **  itt  or  .0  arc  grubbed 
up  within  two  years,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the 
times.'*  Here  they  are  planted  on  a black  ioofe  moor, 
▼ery  wet  and  boggy  ; aud  the  more  wet  the  better  for 
the  crop,  efpccialiy  if  the  gravel,  which  conftitutes 
the  bottom,  be  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  fur- 
face.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  hops  it  is  formed 
into  beds  16  feet  wide,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
trtnehes.  In  thefc  beds  they  make  holes  fix  feet  a- 
funder,  and  about  1 2 inches  diameter,  three  rows  up- 
on a htd.  Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a peek 
of  very  rotten  dung  or  nchcompofl  ; feat  ter  earth  up- 
on it,  and  plant  levin  fete  in  each  ; drawing  earth 
encugh  to  them  afterwards  to  foim  fo  met  lung  of  an 
hiihnk.  A hop  garden,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  “ will 
1st!  almoA  for  ever,  by  renewing  the  hills  that  fail,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a (core  annually  ; but  it  is  rec- 
koned better  to  grub  up  and  ntw-plant  it  every  20 
or  25  yens  ’* 

In  this  volume  of  the  Annals,  Mr  Young  informs 
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ue,  that  “ one  profit  of  hop-land  is  that  of  breaking  it  Cultivation 
up.  Mr  Potter  grubbed  up  one  garden,  which  fail-  , 01  ffUl>*  ^ 
ing,  he  ploughed  and  fowed  barley,  the  crop  great  ; , 

then  maz.tj;an  beans,  two  acres  of  which  produced  16  ,»r..St  of 
quarters  and  five  bufbels.  He  then  fowed  it  with  breaking 
wheat,  which  produced  13  quarters  and  four  bulhels  J0**- 
and  an  half;  but  fmcc  that  time  the  crops  have  not jj£rTff 
been  greater  than  common.  The  fame  gent! .man  hat 
had  jo  quarters  of  oats  after  wheat."  In  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  fame  work,  however,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Lc  Bland  of  Sitting- 
bourn  in  Kmt,  of  grubbing  up  12  acres  of  hop- 

Cund,  which  was  not  attended  with  any  remarkable 
refs.  Part  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up  in  the 
year  1781,  and  mazagan  beans  fown  in  their  Read;  but 
by  reafon  of  the  feed  bring  bad,  and  the  dry  furomer, 
the  crop  turned  out  very  indifferent.  Next  year  the 
remainder  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up.  and  the  whole 
12  acres  fown  with  wheat  ; but  ftill  the  crop  turned 
out  very  bad,  owing  to  the  wet  futnmer  of  that  year. 

It  was  next  planted  with  potatoes,  which  turned 
out  well;  and  ever  fince  that  time  the  crops  have 
been  good.  This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  the  per- 
fou  who  had  the  hop -ground  above  mentioned  did  not 
lofe  lets  by  it  than  1 500 1.  f jy 

Tbe  culture  of  hops  feems  to  be  confined  in  a great  Culture  of. 
meafuic  to  rhe  font  hern  counties  of  England  ; for  MrhoP* '? 
MarOial)  mentions  it  as  a matter  of  furprife,  that  in 
Norfolk  he  faw  a “ tolerably  large  hop  garden.”  The  c r 
proprietor  informed  him,  that  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore there  had  been  10  acres  of  hops  in  the  pariffi 
(Blow  field)  where  he  rrfidcd  ; which  was  more  than 
could  be  collected  in  all  the  reft  of  the  county  i but  at 
that  time  there  were  not  above  five  ; and  the  culture 
was  daily  declining,  as  the  crops,  Owing  to  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity,  did  not  defray  the  expence. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  hops  arc  perhaps  the 
moll  uncertain  and  precarious  crop  on  which  the  huf- 
ban  iman  can  beftow  his  labour.  Mr  Young  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  fome  improvement  in  the  culture  is  necelTa- 
ry  ; but  he  does  not  mention  any,  excepting  that  of 
planting  them  in  cfpalicrt.'  This  method  was  recom- 
mended both  by  Mr  Rogers  and  Mr  Potter  above- 
mentioned.  The  former  took  the  hint  from  obferving, 
that  a plant  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  after- 
wards Ihot  out  horizontally,  always  produced  a great- 
er quantity  than  thofe  which  grew  upright  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  hops  which  are  late  picked  carry  more 
next  year  than  fuch  as  are  picked  early ; for  which 
reafon  he  recommends  the  late  picking.  The  only  rea- 
fon  for  picking  early  is,  that  the  hops  appear  mu6h 
more  beautiful  tjian  the  others. 

Sect.  VII.  Cultivation  of  Fruit. 

In  Hercfordfhire  and  Gloucrllcrlhirc  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a liquor  from  the 
juice,  forma  a principal  part  of  their  huibandry.  In 
Devonfhire  alfo  conlidc cable  quantities  of  this  kind  of 
liquor  are  made,  though  much  lcfs  than  in  the  two  coun- 
ties above-mentioned. 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Hercfordfhire  and  Glouccf-  Fr»i:»cui; 
terfliire  arc,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry.  From  'ivated  in 
the  two  firft  are  made  the  liquors  named  cyder  and  per- 
ry  ; but  though  it  is  probable  that  a liquor  of  fome  va-  iUmHa* 
lue  might  be  made  from  cherries  alfo,  it  docs  not  ap-  nu/c. 
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C&'traroa  pear  to  have  ever  been  attempted.  Mr  Marihall  re- 
of  fruit.  niark«,  that  nature  ha*  furoifbcd  only  one  fpecics  of 
'■  prara  and  applra,  vm.  the  common  crab  of  the  wood# 

and  hedges,  and  the  wild  pear,  which  it  like  wife  pretty 
*5?  ^ common.  The  varieties  of  thefc  fjuita  ate  entirely  ar 
fcuiu^ «»•  tlfieWf  being  produced  not  by  feed,  but  by  a certain 
tirely  aiu5- mode  of  culture;  whence  it  is  the  bufinels  of  thofc 
ciaL  who  wiih  to  improve  fruit  therefore,  to  catch  at  fupe- 

rior  accidetital  varieties ; and  having  raifed  them  by 
cultivation  to  the  higheft  prafiftion  of  which  they  ate 
capable,  to  keep  them  in  that  (late  by  artificial  propa- 
gation. Mr  Mftrihall,  however,  obferves,  that  il  is  ira- 
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root#  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  the  longer  fide  robtlets  CJriv*tia» 
(hortened.  The  young  trees  (hould  then  be  planted  in  . * ruit‘ . 
rows  three  feet  afundcr,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  dif-  ’ 
tant  in  the  rows;  taking  care  not  to  cramp  the  roots, 
but  to  lead  them  evenly  and  horizontally  among  the 
mould.  If  they  be  intended  merely  for  flocks  to 
be  grafted,  they  may  remain  in  this  fituation  until  they 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  out ; though,  in  drift 
management,  they  ought  to  he  ><•  transplanted  two 
years  before  their  being  transferred  into  the  orchard, 

“ in  frefh  but  unmanured  double-dug  ground,  a quin- 
cunx four  feet  apart  every  way”  In  this  fecond 


pnfliblc  to  make  varieties  of  fruit  altogether  perma*  tranfplantation,  as  well  as  in  the  firft,  the  branches  of 
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nent,  though  their  duration  df^ends  much  upon  ma 
nagement.  **  A time  arrives  (Cays  he)  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  fuccefs.  All  the  old 
fruits  which  tailed  the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  coun- 
try arc  now  lod,  or  fo  far  on  the  decline  as  to  be 
deemed  i Recoverable.  The  rtJfirtak  is  given  up  ; the 
Celebrated Jltr  affU  is  going  off  ; and  the  fqaajh~pcart 
which  has  probably  funiifhed  this  country  with  more 
ehamjktign  thin  was  ever  import  id  into  it,  can  no  long- 
er be  got  to  flounfh  : the  (locks  canker,  and  are  unpro- 
ductive. In  Yorkfhirc  fimilar  circum  lances  have  ta- 
ken place ; feveral  old  fruits  which  were  productive 
wi,thm  my  own  recolkftion  are  loft  j the  flocks  can- 
kered, and  the  trees  would  jio  longer  come  to  bear.” 
Our  author  controvert*  the  common  notion  among 
orchard  men,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  fruits  is  owing 
to  a want  of  frefh  grafts  from  abroad,  particularly  from 
Normandy,  fiom  whence  il  is  fuppofed  that  apples 
wtte  originally  importttl  into  this  country.  Mr  Mar- 
fhall,  however,  thinks,  that  thefc  original  kinds  have 
been  long  fince  loft,  and  that  the  numerous  varieties  of 
which  wt  are  now  pufleffed  were  raifed  from  feed  in 
this  country.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  at  Ledbury  he 
was  (how u a Normandy  apple-tree,  which,  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  had  been  imported  immedi- 
ately from  France.  He  found  it,  however,  to  be  no 


the  root  ought  not  to  be  left  too  long,  but  to  be  fhor- 
tened  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a 
globular  root,  fufficicutlv  fmall  to  be  removed  with  the 
plant  ; yet  fuflkuntly  large  to  give  it  firmnefs  and  vi- 
gour in  the  plantation.  m 

H iving  proceeded  in  this  manner  with  the  feed- bed.  Method  at 5 
our  author  gives  the  following  directions.  “ Seleftc*|,'°*'aff 
from  among  the  fevdli  tg*  the  plants  wbofe  wood  andthc 
leaves  wear  the  m ill  apple-tike  appearance.  Tranfplant 
thefc  into  a rich  deep  foil  in  a genial  foliation,  letting 
them  remain  in  this  nurfery  until  they  begin  to  bear. 

With  the  feeds  of  the  fairtft,  richeft,  and  beft  flavour- 
ed fruit  repeat  this  procefs ; and  at  the  fame  time,  or 
in  due  fcafon,  engraft  the  wood  which  produced  this 
ftuit  on  that  of  the  richeft,  f wetted,  beft. flavoured 
apple  : repeating  this  operation,  and  transferring  the 
fubjeft  under  improvement  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
another,  as  rtrhnefr,  flavour,  or  firmnefs  may  require  ; 
continuing  this  double  mod'*  of  improvement  until  the 
dc fired  fruit  be  obtained-  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
period  when  the  improvement  of  the  apple  and  pear 
was  attended  to  in  this  country  ; and  (hould  not  the 
fame  fpiril  of  improvement  revive,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will,  in  a eourfe  of  ytars,  be  left  deftttute 
of  valuable  kinds  of  thefe  two  fpcciis  of  fruit  ; 


which, 

though  they  may  in  forae  degree  be  deemed  objefts  of 
other  than  the  Inter  Jwtel,  which  lie  had  feen  growing  luxury,  long  cuftom  ferms  to  have  ranked  among  the 
as  a neglc&cd  wilding  in  an  Englifti  hedge.  nmfla  ira  of  life.”'  , 

141  Tht  proccfs  of  railing  new  varieties  of  apples,  ac-  In  ihc  fourth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Grimwood  Mr  Grim- 
JWr  Mar-  cording  to  Mr  Marfliall,  is  fitnplc  and  cafy.  “ Elrft  fuppofes  the  degeneracy  of  apples  to  be  rather  imagi- 
fhall**  db  ^ (fay*  he)  among  the  native  fpicics  individuals  of  the  nary  than  real.  He  fays,  that  the  tvil  complained 
vaSnic  new  higheft  flavour  ; fuw  the  feet*  in  a highly  enriched  “ is  not  a real  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  ingf*ppW*/. 
varieties  of  feed- bed.  When  new  varieties,  or  the  improvement  of  the  trees  owing  ekher  to  want  of  health,  the  fcafon. 
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old  ones,  arc  the  objefts,  it  may  perhaps  be  eligible  to 
u£<  a frame  pi  Rove  ; but  where  the  prefer** tion  of  the- 
ordinary  varieties  only  is  wanted,  an  ordinaiy  loamy 
foil  will  be  fufficicnt.  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
feftly  clean  at  lead  from  root  weeds,  -and  (hould  be 
double  dug  from  a foot  to  1 8 inchea  deep.—  The  fur- 
face  beiagflevcUcd  and  raked  fine,  the  feeds  ought  to 
be  fcatiered  on  about  $n  inch  afundcr,  and  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  fome  01  the  fintft  mould 
prtviaufly  raked  off  the  bed  for  that  purpofe.  During 
fumoacr  the  young  plant*  {hould  be  kept  perftftly  free 
fmm  weeds,  and  may  be  taken  up  for  tranfphmtation 
the  enfuing  winter;  or  if  not  very  thick  in  the  feed- 
bed,  they  may  remain  in  ir  till  the  fecotui  winter. 

The  nuifiry  ground  ought  alfo  to  be  tnrichei,  and 
double  dug  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  at  lcatt  ; though 
18  or  20  Wt- preftrahlr.  Thr  fee  riling  plants  ought  to 
he  lor U-d  agreeably  il"  ilrtn,:ih  <■*' *hur  roots,  that 

they  may  rife  evenly  together.  The  top  or  downward 


ring  1 

foil,  mode  of  planting,  or  the  flock  they  arc  grafted 
on,  being  too  often  raifed  from  the  feed  of  apples  in  the 
fame  place  orcuuuty.—  I have  not  a doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  but  that  the  trees  which  arc  grafted  on  the  flocks 
raifed  from  the  apple-pips  are  more  tender  than  thofc 
grafted  00  the  real  crab- flock  ; lod  the  fesfons  in  this 
country  have,  for  many  years  part,  been  unfavourable 
for  fruits,  which  add  much  to  the  fuppofed  degeneracy  * 
of  the  apple.  It  is  u*y  opinion,  that  if  planter*  of  or- 
chards would  procure  the  trees  grafted  os  real  crab- 
flocks  from  & diftaat  country,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  fo  doing  much  overbalance  the  extra  ex- 
pellee uf  chaige  and  carriage. 

lit  the  fame  volume,  Mr  Edmund  Giftingwater  af-  j 
ftgn*  as  a rcafon  for  line  degeneracy  of  applet  thcwatw’sopET** 
mixture  of  various  farina,  from  the  orchard,,  bcing*fo*. 
too  near  each  other.  In  confluence  of  this  no- 
tion, he  alfo  thinks  that  the  old  and  bell  kinds  of 
apple -trees  arc  not  loft,  but  only  corrupted  from  being 
4 planted  * 
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Cu'Mvaeion  planted  too  near  lad  neighbours  : ° Remove  them  (fay* 
<»f  frm*.  |jCj  lo  a fjiujiJon  where  they  arc  not  expofed  to  this 
v"  "*  ",IL  inconvenience,  and  they  will  immediately  recover  their 
former  excellency.1’  This  theory,  however,  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  a finglc  experiment. 

?«6  In  this  volume  alfo  Mr  Richard  Samuel  exprefles  his 
Sawn-  concern  at  the  “ prefent  neglect  of  orchards,  where  the 
of  theme-1  lrce*  *rc  decaying,  without  proper  provifion  being 
ihodof  re-  wade  foT  the  fuccecding  age  : for  if  a farmer  plants 
•covering  frclh  trees  (which  docs  not  frequently  happen),  there 
the  beft  js  fcldom|any  care  taken  to  propagate  the  better  forts, 
ltu,,‘  as  his  grafts  are  ufually  taken  promifeuoufly  from  any 
ordinary  kind  moll  cafily  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.*' His  remedy  is  to  colled  grafts  from  the  beft 
trees ; by  which  means  he  fuppofes  that  the  fuperior 
kinds  of  fruit  would  foon  be  recovered.  To  a care  of 
this  kind  he  attributes  the  fuperiority  of  the  fruit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns  to  that  in  other  places. 

. M7  . With  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  fruit- 
Ct’tiva-  trees,  it  is  only  neccffary  to  add,  that  while  they  re- 
main in  the  nurfery,  the  intervals 'betwixt  them  may  be 
occupied  by  fuch  kitchen  -Ruff  as  will  not  crowd  or 
overihadow  the  plants ; keeping  the  rows  in  the  mean 
time  pcifcdly  free  from  weeds.  In  pruning  them,  the 
leader  (hould  be  particularly  attended  to.  If  it  (hoot 
double,  the  weaker  of  the  coatending  branches  (hould 
be  taken  off ; but  if  the  leader  be  loft,  and  not  eafily 
recoverable,  the  plant  (hould  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
hand’s  breadth  pf  the  foil,  and  a frefti  Hem  trained. 
The  undermoft  boughs  (hould  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
going  over  the  plants  every  winter  ; but  taking  C3rc  to 
prefer ve  heads  of  fuflicient  magnitude  not  to  draw  the 
ftems  up  too  tall,  which  would  make  them  feeble  in  the 
lower  part.  The  ftems  in  Hertfordfhire  are  trained  to 
(ix  feet  high  j but  our  author  prefers  fevco,  or  even 
half  a rod  in  height.  A tall  ftemmed  tree  is  much 
lefs  injurious  to  wliat  grows  below  it  than  a low  head- 
ed one,  which  is  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  hurts  the  crop  under  it.  The  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ftem  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  its 
height  ; for  which  reafon  a tall  (lock  ought  to  remain 
longer  in  the  nurfery  than  a low  one.  The  ufual  fuc 
4it  which  they  arc  planted  out  in  Hcreford(hire  is  from 
four  to  fix  inches  girt  at  three  feet  high  ; which  fixe, 
with  proper  management,  they  will  reach  in  feven  or 
eight  years.  The  price  of  ihcfe  (locks  in  Hereford- 
shire is  i 8d.  each.  Our  author  met  with  one  inftance 
of  crabftocks  being  gathered  in  the  woods  with  a good 
profpeti  <5f  fuccefs. 

In  Hcrcfordfture  it  is  common  to  have  the  ground 
Mettod  **f  0f  t^c  orchards  in  tillage,  and  in  Gloucefterihirc  in 
IhTgrolmd  graf*  i which  Mr  Marihall  fuppofes  to  be  owing  to  the 
of  •rchard* difference  betwixt  the  foil  of  the  two  counties  ; that 
In  Here-  0f  Hcrcfordfhire  being  generally  arable,  and  Glouccf- 
and  Olou-  tcT  ff78*8  kn<*‘  Trees,  however,  arc  very  deftruftive, 
ccfterflurt.  not  only  to  a crop  of  corn,  but  to  clover  and  turnips; 

though  tillage  is  favourable  to  fruit-tree*  in  general, 
efpecially  when  young.  In  gnds  grounds  their  pro- 
giefs  is  comparatively  flow,  for  want  of  the  earth  be- 
ing ilirred  about  them,  and  by  being  injured  by  the  cattle, 
efpecially  when  low-headed  and  drooping.  After  they 
begin  to  bear,  cattle  ought  by  all  means  to  be  kept 
away  fiom  them,  as  they  not  only  deftroy  all  the  fruit 
w ithin  their  reach,  but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  dangerous  to 
the  cattle,  being  apt  to  Rick  in  their  throats  andcheak 
N°  160. 
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them.  Thefe  inconvenience*  m*y  be  avoided,  by  eat-  Cultivation 
ing  the  fruit  ground*  bare  before  the  gathering  fea- . , 

fon,  and  keeping  the  boughs  out  of  the  way  of  the  ^ * 
cattle  : but  Mr  Marfliall  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  plant  orchards  in  graft  land.  Let  them  (fays  he) 
by  their  old  orchards  to  graf*  : and  if  they  plant,  break 
up  their  young  orchards  to  arable.  This  will  be  clan- 
ging the  courfe  of  hufbandry,  and  be  at  once  beneficial 
to  the  land  and  the  trees. 

Our  author  complains  very  much  of  the  indolent  fodolence 
and  carelcfs  method  in  which  the  Hcrcfordlhire  and0*  the  far- 
Gloucefterihirc  farmers  manage  their  orchards. 
natural  enemies  of  fruit  trees  (he  fays)  are,  1.  A re-  comubiiMt 
dundancy  of  wood.  ▼.  The  mifletoe.  3.  Mofs.  «f. 

4.  Spring  frofts.  5.  Blights.  6.  In  feds.  7.  An  ex- 
cels of  fruit.  8.  Old  age.  tj0 

1.  A redundancy  of  wood  is  prejudicial,  by  reafon  of  Exetfiof 
the  barren  branches  depriving  thofe  which  bear  fruit wo<K*  hoir 
of  the  nouiifliment  which  ought  to  belong  to  them. rcmcdicJ' 

A multitude  of  branches  alfo  give  the  winds  fuch  an 
additional  power  over  the  tree,  that  it  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  them  : trees  are  like- 

wife  thus  injured  by  the  damp^and  want  of  circulation 
of  air,  fo  that  only  the  outer  branches  are  capable  of 
bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  **  It  is  no  uncommon 
fight  (fays  he)  to  fee  trees  in  this  diftrid,  with  two 
or  three  tires  of  boughs  prefling  down  hard  upon  one 
another,  with  their  twigs  fo  intimately  interwoven, 
that  even  when  the  leaves  are  off,  a fmall  bird  can 
•Scarcely  creep  in  among  them.  tjt 

2.  The  mifletoe  in  this  country  is  a great  enemy  to  Mifletoe 
the  apple-tree.  It  is  cafily  pulled  out  with  hooks  in  *»ow  de- 
frofty  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it  readily  breaks  o(F^fofc^* 
from  the  branches.  It  like  wife  may  be  applied  to  a 
profitable  purpofc,  (beep  being  as  fond  of  it  as  of  ivy.  ^ 

3.  Mofs  can  only  be  got  the  better  of  by  induftry  Mot*, 

iu  clearing  the  trees  of  it ; and  in  Kent  there  are 
people  who  make  it  their  profeffion  to  do  fo.  ijj 

4.  Spring- frofts,  efpecially  when  they  fuddenly  fuc-  Spring 
cccd  rain,  are  great  enemies  to  fruit-trees;  dry  frofts 
only  keep  back  the  bloffoms  for  fome  lime.  Art  can 
give  no  farther  affiftaoce  in  this  cafe  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a healthy  and  vigorous  •date,  fo  as  to  enable 
them  to  throw  out  a ftrengtb  of  bud  and  bloffom;  and 

by  keeping  them  thin  of  wood,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  drying  quickly  before  the  froll  fet  in.  154 

5.  Blight  is  a term,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  which  Blight*  *n 
Mr  MarihiU  thinks  is  not  underftood.  Two  bearing  UDCtrU*® 
years,  he  remarks,  fcldom  come  together;  and  he  is  of16110* 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  mere  exhaufting  of  the  trees  by 

the  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  have  carried  one 
year,  that  prevents  them  from  bearing  any  the  next. 

The  only  thing  therefore  tkal  can  be  done  in  this  cafe 
is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a date 
as  poffible.  * 1 55 

6 Infcds  deftroy  not  only  the  bloffoms  and  leaves,  ^ 

but  forac  of  them  alfo  the  fruit,  efpecially  pears.  In  dcAroyuqj 
the  year  1783  much  fruit  was  deftroyed  by  wafp*. 

Mr  Marihall  advifes  to  fet  a price  upon  the  female 
wafps  in  the  fpring ; by  which  thefe  mifehievous  in- 
feds  would  perhaps  be  exterminated,  or  at  lead  great- 
ly leffened. 

7.  An  excefs  of  fruit  (lints  the  growth  of  young  Of  su  ex- 
trees, and  renders  all  in  general  barren  for  two  or  three  cc&  °f 
veats ; while  in  many  cafe*  the  branches  are  broken  fr®*1, 
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Timber.  0fT  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  ; and  in  one  cafe  Mr 
. tuc>~  Maiftull  mention!,  that  an  entire  tree  had  funk  under 
^ it5-  burthen.  To  prevent  as  much  as  poflible  the  bad 

rfltdt  of  an  exccfs  of  fruit,  Mr  Marfh&U  recommend* 

“ to  graft  in  the  bought,”  and  when  fully  grown,  to 
thin  the  bearing  branches;  thus  endeavouring,  like  the 
•5?  garde  ntr,  to  grow  fruit  every  year.** 

Duration  of  g.  Though  it  19  impoflible  to  prevent  the  effedi  of 

©Id  age,  yet  by  proper  management  the  natural  life  of 
lengthened  f^h  trees  may  he  confidcrablv  protracted.  The  molt 
eligible  method  is  to  graft  docks  of  the  native  crab  in 
the  bough*.  The  decline  of  the  tree  is  preceded  by  a 
gradual  decline  of  fruitfulncfg,  which  long  takes  place 
before  the  tree  maoifefta  any  f>  n of  decay.  During 
this  decline  of  fruitfuliufs,  there  is  a certain  period 
when  the  produce  of  a tree  will  no  longer  pay  for  the 
und  it  occupies,  and  beyond  this  period  it  ought 
y no  mean*  to  be  allowed  to  iland.  In  the  Vale  of 
Glouctltcr,  however,  our  author  faw  an  inftancc  of 
fume  btal'hy  bearing  apple-trees,  which  then  had  the 
ftcond  tops  to  the  fame  Items.  'Hie  former  tops  ha- 
ving been  worn  out.  were  cut  off,  and  the  flumps  faw- 
grafted.  Our  author  oblcrves,  that  the  pear-tree  i» 
much  longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  ought  lo  ver  to 
be  planted  in  the  fame  ground  He  concludes  with 
the  following  general  oblrrvatton  ; “ Thus  cOnfidcrmg 
fruit  tree*  at  a crop  iti  huflundry,  the  general  manage - 
<wa  «KeeoJ-  mcnl  aPF**ra  t0  he  this  : Plant  upon  a recently  bro- 
ture  oftioi-  ken-up  worn-out  (ward.  Keep  the  foil  under  a date 
be  i •tree*  of  arable  management,  until  the  tree*  be  well  grown  : 
then  lay  it  down  to  gratr,  and  let  it  remain  in  fward 
until  the  tree*  be  removed,  and  their  roots  be  decayed; 
when  it  will  again  require  a courfc  of  arable  manage- 
ment.” 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Timber -Trees. 

Th  e importance  and  value  of  thefe  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fubje& 
at  prefent : ootwithllanding  this  acknowledged  value, 
however,  the  growth  of  limber  is  fo  (low.  and  the  re- 
turns for  planting  fo  dillant,  thit  it  is  generally  fup. 
pofed  for  a long  time  to  be  a pofuive  I of*,  or  at  leal! 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit,  'l'his  matter,  however, 
T'9  when  properly  cor  tide  red,  will  appear  in  another  light. 
Y>iffere.nt  Thcic  arc  four  diUinCt  fpccic*  of  woodlands ; m. 
^oodlandi  woo^a*  timber-grove*,  coppices,  and  woody  walUi. 

* The  woods  are  a coOrd  ion  of  timber-trees  and  under- 
wood ; the  timber  groves  contain  timber  trees  without 
any  underwood;  and  the  coppice*  are  colled  ion*  of 
underwood  alone.  All  thefe  turn  out  to  advantage 
(ooncr  or  later,  according  to  the  quick  or  flow  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place  with  rtipedt 
to  certain  local  advantages  Thu*  in  fomr  place*  un- 
derwood is  of  great  coufrquencr,  as  for  rails,  hoops, 
flakes  fuel,  fee.  and  by  rcafon  of  the  qui.kr.tC>  of  its 
tfc  growth  it  may  be  accounted  the  molt  profitable  of  all 
^Thi  plan*  plantation*.  An  oficr-bcd  will  yield  a return  of  pro- 
tan  * 1,1  fit  the  fccond  or  third  year,  and  a coppice  in  te 
bnrg  :n  a or  20  years  ; while  a plantation  ot  oaks  will  not  arnve 
ntuib  of  at  perfection  in  lefs  than  a century.  l'his  lad  period 
profit.  is  fo  long,  that  it  may  not  unrraforrably  be  iuppofed 
like ly  to  deter  people  from  making  fuch  plantations  of 
thi*  kind,  as  few  are  billing  to  take  any  trouble  for 
wh.it  they  arc  never  to  fee  in  perfection.  It  mull  be 
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remembered,  however,  that  though  the  tree!  them-  Timber- 
fclve*  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  a fliortcr  time,  the  trcr’*  . 
value  of  tlir  ground  will  always  inctcafe  in  proportion 
to  their  age.  Thus,  fays  one  author  upon  this  fub 
jr£t,  “ we  have  fome  knowledge  of  a gentleman  now  ( nj 
living,  who  during  bis  lifetime  has  made  plantations,  planting* 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  worth  to  hi*  fon  as 
much  as  his  whole  cllatc,  handfomc  as  it  is.  Suppniing 
that  thofc  plantations  have  been  made  50  or  60  year*, 
and  that  in  the  courfc  of  20  or  3c  more  they  will  be 
worth  L.  50,000;  may  we  not  fay,  that  at  prefent  they 
arc  worth  fame  20,000 1 or  30,000!?  Mr  Pavier, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  computes  the  value 
of  50  acres  of  oak  timber  in  1 00  yean  to  be  I..  r 2, 1 00* 
which  is  nearly  $os.  annually  per  acre;  and  if  we  con- 
fider  that  this  is  continually  accumulating  without 
any  of  that  expencc  or  rilk  to  which  annual  crop*  are 
fubjt&,  it  is  probable  that  timber- planting  may  be  ac- 
counts! one  of  the  molt  profitable  articles  in  hufl.'3n- 
dry.  Evelyn  calculates  the  profit  of  tooo  acres  of 
oak  land  in  150  years,  at  no  lefs  than  L.  670,000* 
but  this  is  moil  probably  an  exaggeration.  At  any 
rate,  however,  it  wodd  lie  improper  to  occupy,  efpe. 
cially  with  timber  of  fuch  flow  growth,  the  grounds 
which  either  in  grafs  or  corn  can  repay  the  trouble  of 
cultivation  with  a good  annual  crop 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Wag*  Planting 
ftalfc  recommends  planting  as  an  auxiliary  to  cultiva*  n-.c'io:»teg 
lion.  He  brings  an  inllancc  of  the  fuccels  of  Sir  Wil- tfeC 
Ham  Jeriingham,  who  made  trial  of  **  the  moil  unpro- 
mifing  ground  perhaps  that  any  fuccefaful  planter  ha* 
hitherto  attempted.”  His  method  was  to  plant  beech 
trees  at  proper  diflar.ee*  among  Scotch  tin,  upon 
otherwife  barren  heaths.  *'  Thefe  trees  (fay!  Mr  Wag- 
itafle),  in  a foil  perhaps  without  clay  or  loam,  with  the 
heathy  fod  trenched  into  it*  broken  flrata  of  fr.nd  or 
gravel,  under  the  protection  of  the  fir*,  have  laid  hold, 
though  (lowly,  of  the  foil;  and  accelerated  by  the  fu- 
periur  growth  of  th?  firs,  have  proportionally  nfen, 
until  they  wanted  an  enlargement  of  fpace  for  growth 
when  the  fir*  were  cut  down.”  He  next  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that  when  the  fir*  arc  felled,  their  root*  decay 
in  the  ground  ; and  thus  furnilh  by  that  decay  a new 
fupport  to  the  foil  on  which  the  beeches  grow  : by 
which  means  the  latter  receive  an  additional  vigour,  a* 
well  as  an  mlargctnent  of  fpace  and  freer  air  ; the  fir* 
thcmli Ives,  though  cut  flown  before  they  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  being  alfo  applicable  to  many  valu- 
able purpnfe*. 

Iu  the  6th  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we  Culture  of 
find  the  culture  of  tree*  recommended  by  Mr  Harries:  timber 
and  he  informs  u*.  that  the  larch  is  the  quickrfl  grow 
«r  and  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  rdinout  t.mbtr  c,  j,\ 
tree*;  but  unlefs  there  be  pretty  good  room  allowed  H^rri*. 
for  the  branches  to  flrctch  out  on  the  low»r  p<rt  of 
the  trunk,  it  will  not  arrive  at  any  confidc'abi*  fire; 
and  this  obfervatton,  he  lay*,  hold*  good  of  all  pyra- 
midal trees.  Sc  tch  tiri  may  He  planted  between  them, 
and  pulled  out  after  they  begin  to  oblinitd  the  growth 
of  the  larch.  Some  of  thefe  larches  he  had  fee  n plant- 
ed about  $0  years  before,  which  at  live  feet  distance 
from  the  ground  meafured  from  four  feet  to  five  feet 
fix  inches  in  circumference.  The  mi  It  liarren  ground*, 
he  fays,  would  an  Twer  for  theft*  trie*,  but  better  foil 
il  required  for  the  oaks.  In  this  paper  he  lake*  no- 
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ticc  of  the  leaves  of  one  of  his  plantations  of  oaks  ha* 
vingbceo  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  infect}  in  con- 
fluence of  which  they  did  not  increafe  in  bulk  as 
ufual : hot  another  which  had  nearly  cfcaped  thefc  ra- 
vages, increafed  at  an  average  one  inch  in  circumfe- 
rence. **  A tree  four  feet  round  (fays  he),  that  has 
timber  20  feet  in  length,  gains  by  this  growth  a folid 
foot  of  timber  annually,  worth  one  (hilling  at  lcall, 
and  pays  5 [xr  cent,  for  (landing.  It  incrcafcs  more 
as  the  tree  gets  from  five  to  fix  feet  round.  1 have  a 
rcafonable  hope  to  infer  from  my  inquiry,  that  1 have 
in  my  groves  3000  oaks  that  pay  me  one  (hilling  each 
per  annum,  or  L.  150  a year.  My  poplars  have  gain- 
ed in  circumference  near  two  inches,  and  a Worceilcr 
and  witch  elm  as  much.  1 have  lately  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  fmooth  cut  of  a holly- tree,  that  mcafures 
10  inches  and  upwards  round,  is  worth  to  the  cabinet- 
makers 29.  and  6d.  per  foot. 

The  following  tabic  (hows  the  increafe  of  trees  in 
2 1 years  from  their  firft  planting.  It  was  taken  from 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne’s  plantation,  begun  in  the 
year  1765,  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  lyth  of 
July  1786.  It  is  about  fix  acres  in  extent,  the  foil 
partly  a fwampy  meadow  upon  a gravelly  bottom. 
The  mcafurcs  were  taken  at  five  feet  above  the  furfacc 
of  the  ground  ; the  fmall  firs  having  been  occafioually 
drawn  tor  pods  and  rails,  as  well  as  rafters  for  cottages; 
and  when  peeled  of  the  bark,  will  (land  well  for  feven 


years. 

Ht'ftht  in 
feet. 

Circumference 
in  Feet-  luck. 

Lombardy  poplar 

60  to  80 

4 

8 

Arbcal 

50  to  70 

4 

6 

Plane 

50  to  60 

3 

6 

Acacia 

50  to  60 

2 

4 

Elm  - - - 

40  to  60 

3 

4 

Chefnut 

30  to  50 

2 

9 

Weymouth  pines 

30  to  ;o 

2 

S 

Clufter  ditto 

30  to  50 

2 

S 

Scotch  fir 

30  to  so 

2 

10 

Spruce  ditto  • 

30  to  50 

2 

t 

Larch 

50  to  60 

3 

10 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  planting  of  timber- 

trees,  where  the  return  can  be  waited  for  during  the 
(pace  of  20  years,  will  undoubtedly  repay  the  original 
profits  of  planting,  as  well  as  the  inteTeft  of  the  money 
laid  out  ; which  is  the  better  worth  the  attention  of  a 
proprietor  of  land,  that  the  ground  on  which  they  grow 
may  be  foppofed  good  for  very  little  clfe*  From  a 
comparative  table  of  the  growth  of  oak,  aih,  and 
elm  limber,  given  in  the  1 ith  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  by  much  the 
*66  flowed  grower  of  the  three. 

®fu«fer-  With  refpeft  to  tlie  growth  of  under- wood,  which 
wood,  &c.  in  fome  cafes  is  very  valuable,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  order  to  have  an  animal  fall  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  whatevr r its  extent  may  be,  ought 
to  be  divided  into  annual  fowings.  The  exad  num- 
ber of  fowingt  mud  be  regulated  by  tjic  ufes  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.  Thus  if,  as  in  Surrey,  (lakes, 
eddtrs,  and  hoops  are  faleable,  there  ought  to  be 
eight  or  ten  annual  fowing*  ; or  if,  as  in  Kent,  hop- 
po’.s  arc  demanded,  14  or  15  will  be  required  ; and 
if,  as  in  York  (hire,  rails  be  wanted,  or,  as  in  Glou- 
cefterlhiie,  cord  wood  be  mod  marketable,  18  or  20 
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fowings  will  be  neceflary  to  produce  a fucccflion  of  Timber- 
annual  falls.  Thus  the  bufmefs,  by  being  divided,  trec** 
will  be  rendered  lefs  burthenfomc : a certain  proper- * 
tion  being  every  year  to  be  done,  a regular  fet  of  hands 
will,  in  proper  feafon,  be  employed ; and  by  begin- 
ning upon  a fmall  fcale,  the  errors  of  the  firft  year  will 
be  corre&ed  in  the  practice  of  the  fccond,  and  thofe 
of  the  fccond  in  that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe  ; and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  the  falls  will  follow  each  other 
in  regular  fucccflion.  The  greateft  objection  to  this 
method  of  fowing  woodlands  is  the  extraordinary 
trouble  in  fencing  : but  this  objection  does  not  hold  if 
the  fowings  lies  at  a diilance  from  one  another;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,  the  entire 
plot  may  be  incJofcd  at  once  ; and  if  it  contain  a num- 
ber of  fowings,  fome  fubdivifions  will  be  neceflary, 
and  the  annual  fowings  of  thefe  fubdivifions  may  be 
fenced  off  with  hurdles,  or  fome  other  temporary  con- 
trivance ; but  if  the  adjoiniu^  land  he  kept  under  the 
plough,  little  temporary  fencing  will  be  neceflary.  It 
mull  be  obfenred,  however,  that  in  raifing  a woodland 
from  feeds,  it  is  not  only  neceflary  to  drfend  the  young 
plants  again!!  cattle  and  (heep,  but  againft  harts 
and  rabbits  alfo : fo  that  a clofe  fence  of  fome  kind 
is  abfolutely  neceflary.  See  the  articles  Fence  and 
Htoot. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
raifing  timber,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the  foil  be  of 
a ftiff  clayey  nature,  it  (hould  receive  a whole  year's  fid- 
low  as  for  wheat ; if  light,  a crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken ; but  at  all  events  it  mull  be  made  perfeftljr 
clean  before  the  tree  feeds  be  foon,  particularly  from 
perennial  root  weeds  ; as,  after  the  feeds  are  fount, 
the  opportunity  of  performing  this  neceflary  bufmefs 
is  in  a great  meafure  loft.  If  the  fituation  be  mold, 
the  foil  (hould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands,  fufficicntly 
round  to  let  the  water  run  off  from  the  furfacc,  but 
not  high.  The  time  of  fowing  is  either  the  month  of 
Odober  or  March ; and  the  method  as  follows:  “ The  ^ 

land  being  in  fine  order,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  theioWirg. 
whole  (hould  be  fown  with  corn  or  pulfe  adapted  to 
the  feafon  of  fowing  : if  in  autumn,  wheat  or  rye 
may  be  the  crop ; but  if  in  fpring,  beans  or  oats. 

Whichever  of  thefc  three  fpccies  be  adopted,  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  ought  to  be  lefs  than  ufual,  in  order  to 
give  a free  admiffion  of  air,  and  prevent  the  crop 
from  lodging.  The  fowing  of  the  grain  being  com- 
pleted, that  of  the  trcc-fccds  mull  be  immediately  fet 
about.  Thefe  are  to  be  put  in  drills  acrofs  the  land  : 
acorns  and  nuts  (hould  be  dibbled  in,  but  keys  and 
-berries  fcattered  in  trenched  or  drills  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  a hoc,  in  the  manner  that  gardeners  low  their 
peafe.  The  diflance  might  be  a quarter  of  a (tatute 
rod,  or  four  feet  and  one  inch  and  an  half.  A land 
chain  (hould  be  ufed  in  fetting  out  the  drills,  as  not 
being  liable  to  be  lengthened  or  (hortened  by  the 
weather.  It  is  readily  divided  into  rods  ; and  the 
quarters  may  be  cafily  marked. 

The  fpccies  of  under-wood  to  be  fown  muft  be 
determined  by  the  confumpt  of  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  plantation.  Thus,  if  (lakes,  hoops,  &c. 
be  in  requeft,  the  oak,  hazel,  and  a(h,  arc  efteemed 
as  under- wood.  Where  charcoal  is  wanted  for  iron 
forges,  beech  is  the  prcvailuig  underwood.  The  oak, 

box*. 
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Timber-  box,  birch,  $rc.  «re  all  in  requclt  in  different  countriet, 
tfrcv  and  the  choice  mud  be  determined  by  the  prevailing 
*"  ” ' demand.  A»  the  key*  of  the  a(h  fumetime*  lie  two 
or  even  three  year*  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  places  where  they  arc  Town  dillinguifhed  by 
fomc  particular  marks,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
ditturbrd  hy  the  plough  after  harvcit  ; a*  a few  beans 
feat  tried  along  with  them,  if  the  fcrop  be  oats;  or  oats, 
if  the  crop  be  beans.  The  crop  ihould  be  reaftd,  not 
mown,  at  harveft  time,  and  be  carried  off  as  fait  as  pof- 
fible.  Between  harvctl  and  winter,  a pair  of  furrows 
fliou Id  be  laid  back  t<y  back  in  the  middle  of  each  in- 
terval, for  meliorating  the  next  year'*  crop,  and  laying 
the  (ecdling  plants  dry  ; while  the  Itubblc  of  the  tin- 
ploughed  ground  on  each  fiJc  of  the  dnlls  will  keep 
them  warm  during  the  winter.  The  next  year**  crop 
may  be  potato*  t,  cabbtgca,  turnips,  or  if  the  firtt 
was  corn,  this  may  be  beaus  ; if  the  fiift  was  beans, 
this  may  be  wheat  drilled.  In  the  fpring  of  the  third 
year  the  drills  which  rofe  the  firft  year  mult  be  looked 
over,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up  from  thofc  parts 
which  are  thickeft  ; but  the  drill*  of  the  a(h  Ihould  be 
let  alone  till  the  fourth  year.  The  whole  Ihould  after- 
wards be  looked  over  from  time  to  time  ; and  this, 
with  cultivating  the  intervals,  and  keeping  the  drills 
ft  cc  from  weeds,  will  be  all  that  is  neceffary  until  the 
tops  of  the  plants  begin  to  interfere. 

The  crops  may  be  continued  for  fevtral  years  ; and 
if  they  only  pay  for  the  expenccs,  they  will  Hill  be  of 
confiderabte  advantage  by  keeping  the  ground  (Hired, 
and  preferving  the  plants  from  liaics  and  rabbits. 
Even  after  the  crops  arc  difeontinned,  the  ground 


mould  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gathering  it  into  Tiaiber- 
a ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  The  bell  me-  tfegtl 

thod  of  doing  this  is  to  fplit  the  ground  at  the  ap-  ’ 
proach  of  wiuter  in  order  to  throw  it  up  to  the  trees 
on  both  (ides  ; this  will  preferve  the  roots  from  fruft; 
gather  it  again  in  the  fpring,  which  will  check  the 
weeds,  and  give  a frelh  fupply  of  air : fplit  again  at 
mid-fummer,  to  preferve  the  plants  from  drought : 
gather,  if  neceffary,  in  autumn,  aod  fplit  a»  before  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  fpring  and  mid-fummer 
ploughing!  Ihould  be  continued  as  long  as  a plough 
can  pals  between  the  plants. 

Whenever  the  oaks  intruded  for  timber  are  in  dan- 
ger of  bring  drawn  up  too  (lender  for  their  height,  it 
will  be  ncctflury  to  cut  off  all  the  rell  at  the  height 
of  about  an  handbreadth  above  the  ground  ; and 
thofc  defigned  to  Hand  mud  now  be  planted  at 
about  two  rods  dilhnt  from  each  other,  and  as  neatly 
a quincunx  ss  pofiiblc.  The  fecond  cutting  mull  be 
determined  by  the  demand  there  is  for  the  under- 
wood ; with  only  this  prorifo,  that  the  timber  (lands 
be  not  too  much  crowded  by  it ; for  rather  than  this 
Ihould  be  the  cafe,  the  coppice  Ihould  be  cut,  though 
the  wood  may  not  have  reached  its  mod  profitable 
date.  What  is  here  faid  of  the  method  of  rearing 
oak-trees  in  woods,  is  in  a great  mcafure  applicable  to 
that  of  railing  other  trees  in  timber-groves.  The 
fpecics  mod  ufually  raifed  in  thefe  are  the  alh,  elm, 
beech,  larch,  fprucc  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  poplar, 
willow,  alder,  chcfnut,  walnut,  and  cherry.  The  three 
htl  arc  ufed  as  fubftitutes  for  the  oak  and  bccch,  and 
thefe  two  for  the  mahogany. 


eught  (till  to  be  (lirrcd,  alternately  throwing  the 


Part  III.  Of  the  Cattle  proper  to  be  employed  in  Farm-Work;  Rearing  and 
Management  of  them.  Ot  Hogs,  Poultry,  &c.  Management  of  Bees.  Of 
the  Dairy*  Of  Manures. 

oxen  “ foon  became  a»  tndibk  ind  *s  bandy,  both 
Sect.  I.  Of  tie  Cattle  proper  to  lie  employed.  « ploughing  and  carting,  as  any  horfea.”  On  this  he 

determined  to  part  with  all  his  cart-horfes;  and  by  the 
As  great  part  of  the  (lock  of  an  hufbandman  muft  time  he  wrote  his  letter,  which  was  in  1781  he  had 
always  confift  of  cattle,  and  one  of  hit  principal  ex-  not  a fingk  horle,  nor  any  more  than  fix  oxen  ; which 
pences  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  this  part  of  his  bufi-  incotifiderable  number  performed  with  eafe  all  the  work 
nefs  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mod  of  his  (arm  (confiding  of  upwards  of  100  acres  of 
important  of  the  whole.  The  cattle  belonging  to  a arable  land  and  63  of  pa  litre  and  wood),  befidcs  the 
farm  may  be  divided  into  two  dafTes,  viz.  (uch  as  are  ftatute  duty  on  the  highways,  timber  and  corn,  cart- 
intended  for  work,  and  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  Tale,  ing,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  every  part  of  rural  bu- 
The  former  are  now  principally  hoTfcs,  the  oxen  for-  finefs.  They  are  cooftantly  Ihoed ; their  hsraefs  is 
roerly  employed  being  fallen  into  difufe.  though  it  does  the  fame  as  that  of  horfc*  (excepting  the  neceffary  al- 
lftg  not  certainly  appear  that  the  reafons  for  the  ex-  terations  for  difference  of  tize  and  dupe);  they  are 
Mr  Ke-  change  are  fatisfaftory.  In  the  fccond  volume  of  Bath  driven  with  bridles  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  anfwcr- 

dlmrton’*  Papers,  we  have  account  erf  a comparative  experiment  iog  to  the  fame  word*  of  the  ploughman  and  carter 

mention  horfea  oxen  hufbandry  by  Mr  as  horfea  will  do.  A finglc  man  holds  the  plough,  and 

the  trro-  Kedington  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  prefe-  drives  a pair  of  oxen  with  reins : and  our  author  in- 

yai^rive  rence  it  decifively  given  to  oxen.  He  informs  us,  that  forms  us,  that  they  will  plough  an  acre  of  ground  in 
a!!!?*  °f  at  the  time  he  began  the  experiment  (in  1779),  he  was  lefs  thao  eight  hours  time  ; he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
tpjr**  40(3  almoft  certain  that  there  was  not  an  ox.  worked  in  would  do  it  iu  feven.  The  intervals  of  a fraall  plan- 
the  whole  county  ; finding,  however,  the  expencc  of  ration,  in  which  the  trees  are  fet  in  rows  ten  feet  afun- 
horfes  very  great,  he  purchafed  a finglc  pair  of  oxen,  der,  are  ploughed  by  a finglc  ox  with  a light  plough, 

but  found  much  difficulty  in  breaking  them,  as  the  and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  it.  The  oxen 

workmen  were  fo  much  prejudiced  a^ainft  them,  that  go  in  a cart  either  finglc,  or  one,  two,  or  three,  ac- 

they  would  not  take  the  proper  pains.  At  laft  he  cording  to  the  load.  Four  oxen  will  draw  80  buihcla 

met  with  a labourer  who  undertook  the  talk ; and  the  of  barky  or  oats  in  a waggon  with  cafe  ; and  if  good 
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Cattle  to  be  of  their  kind,  will  travel  as  faft  as  horfes  with  the  fame  of  200,000  years  keep  of  a growing  hone  ;**  which  at  Cattle  to  t>« 
cmtlo>H.  1||ad.  One  ox  will  draw  40  bufhel*  in  a light  cart,  the  low  elliniatc  of  live  pounds  a- year,  amounts  to  a 

which  our  author  thinks  is  the  bell  carriage  of  aoy.  million  annually.  On  ti»c  contrary,  fuppoliug  the  bu-  J ~'"l 
Re»f..«i-  f.rOnlhe  whole,  he  prefers  oxen  to  horfes  for  the  follow-  finds  of  hufbindry  to  be  done  folciy  by  cattle,  and  v mdEioo 
I referring  fag  reafons,  admitting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with  the  lame  ex-  am.tu.ly 

own  to  j,  They  are  kept  at  much  lcfs  expence,  never  eating  penditure  of  vegetable  produce  as  that  which  old  UurfeeJ^  ^y 
lortC4‘  meal  or  corn  of  any  kind  In  winter  they  arc  fed  require  to  fit  them  for  full  work,  and  tlut  in  dead  a! 

with  Itraw,  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbages ; or  inilcad  50,000  horfes  dying;  50,000  oxen,  of  uo  more  than 
of  the  three  fall,  they  have  each  a peck  of  bran  per  52  done  each,  arc  annually  flan  filtered  it  is  evident, 
day  while  kept  conltantJy  at  work.  In  the  fpring  that  a quantity  of  beef  nearly  equal  to  what  the  city 


they  cat  hay  ; and  if  working  harder  than  ufual  in 
feed  time,  they  have  bran  bcfiJcs.  When  the  vetches 
are  fit  for  mowing,  they  get  them  only  in  the  liable. 
After  the  day’s  work  in  futnmer  they  have  a fnvtU 
bundle  of  hay,  and  (land  in  the  liable  till  they  cool; 
- after  which  they  arc  turned  into  the  patlure.  Our  au- 
thor is  of  opinion,  that  aa  ox  may  be  maintained  in 
condition,  for  the  fame  contlant  work  a*  an  horfe,  for 
at  Icall  4I.  lcfs  annually. 

2.  Alter  a horfe  is  feven  years  old,  his  value  dr- 
clincs  every  year;  and  when  fame,  blind,  or  very  old, 


of  London  conlumcs  would  be  auuually  brought  into 
the  market}  or,  in  other  sor'.i,  i o.coo  additional 
inhabitants  might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of  ani- 
mal food  a-day  each  ; and  this  without  Ctmfiimug  one 
additional  blade  of  graft.  4<  I ana  far  from  expecting 
(lays  Mi  Marfhall),  that  cMtlc  will,  in  a (hurt  fpace 
of  time,  become  the  univcilal  beads  of  draft  in  huC* 
bandry  ; nor  will  I contend,  that  under  the  prefent 
circunitlantis  of  the  tfiand  they  ought  in  llrict  pro- 
priety to  be  ufed.  But  I know  that  cattle,  under 
propcr  management,  and  kept  to  a proper  age,  are 


be  is  tcurcc  worth  any  thing  ; but  an  ox,  in  aoy  of  equal  to  every  work  of  bulbandry,  in  mull  if  not  all 


thefe  fituations,  may  be  fatted,  and  fold  for  even  more 
than  the  firit  pmehafe ; and  will  always  be  fat  fooncr 
after  work  than  before. 

3.  Oxen  are  Ids  liable  to  difeafes  than  horfes. 

4.  Horfes  arc  frequently  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  fer- 
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fituations  : And  I am  certain,  that  a much  greater 
proportion  than  there  is  at  prefent  might  be  woiked 
with  conltdcrable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands.  If 
only  one  of  the  50,000  carcafcs  now  loll  annually  to 
vantr  riding  them  without  their  matter ’sek  no  wledge,  the  community  could  be  reclaimed,  the  faving  would 
which  is  not  the  cafe  « ith  oxen.  be  an  object.” 

5.  A general  ufe  of  oxen  would  make  beef  plenti*  In  Norfolk,  our  author  informs  us  that  horfes  are  No  < am 
ful,  and  consequently  all  other  meat ; which  would  be  the  only  beads  of  labour  ; and  that  there  is  not  pcr*»kl«® 

• Iwn.fit  haps  one  ox  worked  throughout  the  whole  county.  Notfolk 

It  is  the  fame  in  the  Vide  of  Gloucciher,  though  oxep  ^ 
are  ufed  in  the  adjoining  counties.  Formerly  Ionic  ohitdlkiB- 
oxen  were  worked  in  it  double  ; but  they  wrre  found  to  1 hem  in 
to  poach  the  land  too  much,  and  were  therefore  given  V*kj c*f 

up  Even  when  worked  finglc,  the  fame  objt& on  is  olou<eftc*# 
made  : but,  fays  Mr  Marlhall,  “ in  this  I fufpeCt  there 
is  a fpicc  of  obftinacy  in  the  old  way;  a want  of  a 


a national  benefit. 

Difficulty  Mr  Kedington  concludes  his  paper  with  acknow- 
in  Iheciiig  {edging,  that  there  is  one  inconvenience  attending  the 
®XCJ'-  ufe  of  oxen,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  Ihoc  them  ; tho’ 
even  this,  he  thinks,  is  owing  rather  to  the  unfleilful- 
ncls  of  the  famlis  who  have  not  been  accuflomed  to 
(hoc  thefe  animals,  than  to  any  real  difficulty.  He  con- 
fines them  in  a pound  while  the  operation  is  performing. 


Mr  Marlhall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  due  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  improvement  ; a kind  of 
counties,  (hows  the  advantage  of  employing  oxen  in  indolence.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  too  fevere  to  fay 
preference  to  horfes  from  the  mere  article  of  expencc,  of  the  Vale  farmers,  that  they  would  rather  be  eaten 
which,  according  to  his  calculation,  is  enormous  on  the  up  by  their  horfes  than  Hep  out  of  the  beaten  tract 
part  of  the  horfes.  He  begins  with  eflimating  the  to  avoid  them.”  Shoeing  oxen  with  whole  (hors,  in 
number  of  fquarc  miles  contained  in  the  kingdom  of  our  author’s  opinion,  might  remedy  the  evil  complained 
England;  and  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  30,000  of  culti-  of;  but  14  if  not,  let  thole  (lays  he)  who  are  ad- 
vated  ground.  Suppaling  the  work  of  hufbandry  to  vocatcs  for  oxen  calculate  the  comparative  difference 
be  done  by  horfes  only,  and  each  fquarc  mile  to  cot-  in  wear  and  keep,  and  thrfc  who  are  their  enemies 


ploy  20  horfes,  which  is  about  J to  100  acres,  the 
whole  number  ufed  throughout  Britain  would  be 
600,000;  fiom  which  deducting  one  fixth  for  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  employed  at  prefent,  the  number  of  horfc9 
juil  now  employed  will  be  500,000.  Admitting  that 


eft  i matt  the  comparative  mifehiefs  of  trading;  and  thus 
decide  upon  their  value  as  bcalls  of  labour  in  the  Vale.’*  iy$ 

In  the  Cotfwold  oxen  are  worked  aa  well  as  horfes  ; Ufe  ' in  the 
but  the  latter,  our  author  fears,  are  Hill  in  the  pro-  Coifwold., 
v portion  of  two  to  pne  : he  has  the  fatisfadion  to  find, 

each  horfe  works  ten  years,  the  number  of  farm  horfes  however,  that  the  former  are  comiag  into  more  gene* 
which  die  annually  are  no  fewer  than  50,  00  ; each  of  ral  ufe.  They  are  worked  in  harnefs  ; the  collar  and 
which  requires  full  four  years  keep  before  he  is  fit  for  harnels  being  ufed  as  for  horfes,  not  reverfed,  aa  in 
work.  Horfes  indeed  arc  broke  in  at  three,  fome  at  moft  cafes  they  arc  for  oxen.  44  They  appear  (fays  o«r 
two,  years  old,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged  author)  to  be  pcifcdly  handy,  and  work,  cither  at 
io  keep  and  work  till  they  are  fix  ; fo  that  the  coft  plough  or  car r,  in  a manner  which  Ihows,  that  although 
of  rearing  and  keeping  may  be  laid  at  ful!  four  or«U-  horfes  may  be  io  fome  cafes  convenient,  and  in  moll  ca- 
nary years.  For  all  this  confumption  of  vegetable  pro-  fes  pleafurable  to  tlx  driver,  they  are  by  no  means  nccef-  l7$ 
duce  he  returns  nut  the  community  a finglc  article  of  f ary  to  hufbandry.  A convenience  ufed  in  this  conn-  MovesWa 
food,  clothing,  or  commerce;  even  his  (kin  for  cco-  try  is  a moveable  harnefs-koufe,  with  a fledge  bottom,  h»rnef*- 
nomkal  purpofes  being  barely  worth  the  taking  off.  which  is  drawn  Iroin  place  to  place  as  occasion  may  rc.  koufe. 

By  working  horfes  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  there*  quire.  Thus  no  labour  is  loii  either  by  the  oxen  or 
fere,  **  th,c  community  is  lofing  annually  the  amount  their  drivers. 
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C*i*ktofce  la  Yorkshire  oxen  are  dill  ufed,  though  in  much 
«m|>loyc«t.  fcsver  numbers  titan  formerly  ; but  our  author  doc*  not 
imagine  thi*  to  be  any  deCtfive  argum;ni  again  A their 
Whl  /he  utility.  The  Yorkihire  plough  was  foimeriy  of  fucll 
ufe  of  oxen  an  unwieldy  con(lru£t:t>n,  that  four  or  fix  oxen,  in 
jidcciioinn  yoke*,  led  by  two  horfes,  were  absolutely  requiftte  to 
jj\^or**  drawilj  but  the  improvements  »tt  the  conilruCiioil  of 
the  plough  hate  of  line  bc«n  fo  great,  that  two  horfes 
arc  found  to  he  lufficient  for  the  purpofe  ; fo  that  as 
York.ll: ire  has  all  along  been  famous  for  its  breed  of 
horles,  we  arc  m t to  wonder  at  the  prefent  tlilulc  of 
oxen,  Even  ir»  carti  igcs  they  are  now  much  diluted  ; 
but  Mr  Mail!  ill  uffigus  as  a reason  for  this,  that  the 
roads  woe  formerly  deep  in  winter,  and  foft  to  the 
hoi.f  :n  fummer  ; hut  now  they  me  umvtt  Tally  a caufe- 
way  of  hard  limcilooo,  which  hint  the  feel  of  oxen 
tven  when  (hod.  Thus  it  even  appears  matter  of  tur- 
pi ife  to  our  author  that  (o  many  oxen  are  employed 
in  this  county  *,  an  J the  employment  nt  them  at  all  is 
to  him  a convincing  argument  of  their  utility  as  bcalt* 
of  draught.  The  timber  tarries  Oil)  continue  to  ufe 
them,  even  though  their  employment  be  Toldy  upon 
the  road.  They  find  them  nut  only  able  to  (land 
working  every  day  proviJed  their  feet  do  not  fail  them, 
but  to  bear  long  hours  better  than  buries  going  iu  the 
fame  pail  ore.  An  r x in  a good  palluie  foon  fills  his 
i •) 8 belly,  and  lies  down  to  nil  ; but  an  horfe  can  fcarcc 
perim'ry  fatisiy  his  hunger  in  a fhort  fummer**  night.  Oxen  are 
rfes”  l°  a^°  con^cm*  as  much  fuperh.r  at  a difficult  pull  to 
hnrfcfl  ; but  this  he  is  willing  to  fuppofc  aiifcs  from 
their  ufing  half-bred  hunters  in  Yorkihire,  and  not  the 
true  breed  of  carl  horfe*.  “ But  urhat  (fays  he)  are 
thorough  bred  cart-boifcs?  Why,  a fpeciea  of  llrocig, 
heavy,  (luggiffi  animals,  adapted  tblcly  to  the  purpote 
of  draught ; and  according  to  the  preient  law  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  an  annual  rxpence.  which 
nobody  bellows  upon  them,  be  ufed  for  any  other  pur- 
pole.  This  fpecies  of  beads  of  draught  cod  at  four 
} ears  old  from  SoL  to  30  L ; they  will,  with  ex- 
travagant keep,  extraordinary  care  and  attendance, 
and  much  good  lurk,  continue  to  labour  eight  or  ten 
years;  «nn  may  then  generally  be  fold  for  five  did- 
lings  a head.  If  sc  had  no  other  fpecies  of  animals 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  draught  in  the  ifland,  cart- 
hories  would  be  very  valuable,  they  being  much  fu 
perior  to  the  fcrrtd  of  faddle  horfes  for  the  purpofe  of 
draught.  But  it  appears  evident,  that  were  only  a 
{mall  rtiarc  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
draught  oxen  which  is  now  bellowed  on  the  breeding 
of  cart-horfes,  animals  equally  powerful,  more  adivt, 
Iff*  coftly,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  hulban- 
diy  if  hameiled  with  equal  judgment,  lets  expend ve  in 
keep  and  attendance,  much  more  durable,  and  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  after  they  have  finifhed  their  la- 
bours, might  be  produced.  A fleer,  like  a colt,  ought 
to  be  familiarized  to  h.vnds  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
but  (hould  never  be  fuhjreted  to  hard  labour  until  he 
be  five  years  old  ; fiorn  which  age,  until  lie  be  1 j or 
perhaps  ao,  he  may  be  confidered  as  in  his  prime  as  a 
bead  of  draught.  An  ox  which  I worked  fcveral 
years  in  Sumy,  might  at  17  or  18  years  of  age  have 
challenged  for  (trength,  agility,  and  fagacity,  the  bed 
bred  cart  horfe  in  the  kingdom.’* 
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§BCT.  II.  Of  different  Kinds  of  Horfes,  and  the  Different 

Methods  of  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Feeding  them, 

Thr  midland  counties  of  England  have  for  fume ' \ ^ * 

time  been  celebrated  on  account  of  their  bised  of  the  Account 
iiaei  cat  t-hst’je  ; though  Mr  Murffitl!  i*  of  opinion  that b *«k 
this  kind  arc  un pi ofi table  as  bealts  of  draught  in  huf*  cwt  hi;rfe* 
bandry.  Tiic  p-efent  improvement  iu  the  breed  took 
its  rife  from  fi<  Zealand  mares  fern  uver  by  the  late 
Lord  ChcUerliclJ  during  lus  einb  ifTy  at  the*  Hague. 

Thtfe  mare*  be iug  lodged  at  hi*  lordfhip’s  feat  at  Bret- 
by  in  Dcibylhire,  the  breed  of  horfes  thus  became 
improved  iu  that  county,  ami  for  fomc  time  it  took 
the  leal  tor  the  fpecies  ol  thefe  animal?.  Ai  the  im- 
proved breed  pilled  into  LcicetUrfhtre,  however, 
through  finite  unknown  eircum  (lances,  it  became  dill 
mure  unproved,  and  LcicclUr  lias  for  fame  time  taken 
tlielcid.  It  is  now  found,  however,  that  the  very 
large  horfes  formerly  bud  in  this  dill  riel  arc  much  lefs  tSs 
ufriul  than  fuch  a-  are  of  a firuller  Iiac.  Mr  NlwrOtxIl  bforfe*  b^— 
ddcrilns  in  01  rgnificent  terms  one  of  thtfe  large  horits 
a It  ilium  belonging  to  Mr  Bakcw/J  named  K (.1),  *e’n 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  handfomdl  horfe  he  ever  faw. bsd.‘ 

“ He  was  (lays  he*)  the  fancied  wr  horfe  of  the 
German  painters  ; who,  in  the  luxuriance  of  imagi- 
nation, never  perhaps  excelled  the  natural  grandeur  of 
this  horfe.  A man  of  moderate  <i/e  feemed  to  Ihrink 
bshind  his  fore  end,  which  r oft  fo  perfectly  upright, 
his  cars  Hood  (as  Mr  Bakcwtll  fays  every  horfe’s  cars 
ought  to  dand)  perpendicularly  over  fiis  fore  feet.  It 
may  be  faid,  with  little  latitude,  that  in  grandeur  and 
fytnmctry  »*f  form,  viewed  as  a picYurable  objeft,  he 
exceeded  a*  far  the  horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder 
had  the  honour  of  (bowing  to  his  Majtfty,  and  which 
afterwards  fimwn  publicly  at  London,  as  that  horfe 
docs  the  nuandt  of  the  breed.*’  A more  uftful  horfe, 
bred  alio  by  Mr  Bakewxll,  however,  is  deferibed  as 
having  “ a thick  carcafc,  his  back  (hort  and  ftraight, 
and  his  leg*  fhort  and  titan  : as  llrong  as  an  ox,  yet 
active  as  a pmicy  ; equally  fuitablc  for  a cart  or  a light- 
er carriage.** 

The  ftallions  in  this  county  are  bred  either  by  far- 
mers or  by  perfun*  whofc  butinefs  \*  is  to  breed  them, 
and  who  therefore  have  the  name  of  breeders.  TheCc 
1*11  cither  cover  with  them  thcmfclves,  ot  let  them  out 
to  others  for  the  feafon,  or  fell  them  altogether  to  ftal- 
liou-men  who  travel  about  with  them  to  dififcient  J(,f 
places. — The  prices  given  for  them  are  from  50 [to  i\-jeet  0j  t 
20c  guineas  by  purchafi-  ; from  40  to  80  or  a hua- (Ulikm*. 
dred  by  the  fcafon  ; or  from  half  a guinea  to  two  gui- 
neas by  the  marc.  The  mares  arc  muitly  kept  by  the 
farmcis,  and  are  worked  until  near  the  times  of  foal- 
ing, and  moderately  afterwards  while  they  fuckle  : the 
bed  time  for  foaling  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  month  of 
March  or  April  ; and  the  lime  of  weaning  that  of 
November. — **  The  price  of  foals  (fay*  Mr  Matlhall), 
for  the  lall  ten  year*,  has  been  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
or  guinea*  ; for  yearlings,  10  to  15  or  20  ; for  two- 
year-olds,  15  to  25  or  30  ; for  fix-year-olds,  from  25 
to  40  guineas.’* — Our  author  acknowledges  that  this  Mr  \f*r- 
breed  of  horfes,  confidered  abflractedly  in  the  light  ia  QuU’sot-- 
which  they  appear  here,  are  evidently  a profitable  fpe* 
cirs  of  live  (lock,  and  as  far  as  there  i*  a market  far  jr£  twsici-  . 
fix ■ years- old  horfes  of  thif  breed,  it  is  profitable  to  a- 

gricuhurc. 


Mr  Bake  well  diiUngutihct  all  hi*  horfes,  boll*,  and  ram*,  by  the  letter*  of  the  alphabet. 
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PifR-rcoe  griculsure.  " Bat  (fay*  he)  dewing  the  buiinefii  of 
agriculture  in  general,  not  one  occupier  in  ten  can 
Y i partake  of  the  profit ; and  being  kept  in  agriculture 

after  they  have  readied  that  profitable  age,  they  be- 
come iodifputably  one  of  its  heavidt  burden*.  For 
befides  a ccflation  of  improvement  of  four  or  five  gui- 
neas a year,  a decline  in  vdue  of  as  much  yearly  takes 
place.  Even  the  brood  -marcs,  after  they  have  paired 
that  age,  may,  unit  fa  they  be  of  a very  fuperior  qua- 
lity, be  deemed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.’* 

Our  author  complains  that  the  ancient  breed  of  Nor- 
folk horfes  is  almoll  entirely  worn  out.  They  were 
(mall,  brown-muzzled,  and  light  boned;  but  they 
could  endure  very  heavy  work  with  little  food  : two 
of  them  were  found  quite  equal  to  the  plough  in  the 
foil  of  that  county,  which  is  not  deep.  The  prcf**nt 
breed  is  produced  by  a crofs  with  the  Urge  one  of  Lin* 
Suffolk  and  colnlhirc  and  Lciccfterfhirc  already  meutioned.  He 
Olouceftcr  approves  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  which  (he  fays)  are  a 
breeds,  u half-horfc  half  hog  race  of  animals,  but  better  a* 
dapted  to  the  Norfolk  husbandry  than  the  Lticcller- 
, (hire  breed ; their  principal  fault,  in  his  opinion,  it  a 
flatnefs  of  the  rib. — In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  moll 
farmer*  rear  their  own  plough-horfes,  breeding  of 
horfes  not  being  praftifed.  They  are  of  a very  ufcful 
kind,  the  colour  mollly  black,  inclinable  to  tan  co- 
lour, (hort  and  thick  in  the  barrel,  and  low  on  their 
leg*.  The  price  of  a fix-year-old  horfe  from  25I.  to 
35I.  Some  cart  horfe*  arc  bred  in  Cotfwold  hills; 
the  marc*  ate  worked  till  the  time  of  foaling,  but 
not  while  they  fuckle ; and  the  foals  arc  weaned  early, 
jgj.  while  there  is  plenty  of  grain  upon  the  grdhnd. 
YorkJHire  Yorkftiirc,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  breed 
boefes.  of  horfes,  dill  dands  foremod  in  that  rtfpcA  among 
the  Englifh  countie*.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  breed  of  faddle-horfe*,  which  cannot  be  reared  in 
Norfolk,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  for 
that  purpofe.  Yorkfhire  flallions  are  frequently  fent 
into  Norfolk  ; but  though  the  foal*  may  be  handfome 
when  young,  they  lofc  their  beauty  when  old.  In 
Yorkfhire,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  foal  be  ever 
fo  unpromifing,  it  acquire*  beauty,  llrength,  and  adHi- 
•vity  as  it  grows  up.  Mr  Marfhall  fuppofes  that  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  horfes  arc  annually  bred  up  be- 
tween the  eallcm  Morelands  and  the  Humber. 

“ Thirty  years  ago  (fays  Mr  Marfliall),  drong 
faddle-horfe*,  fit  for  the  road  only,  were  bred  in  the 
Vale  ; but  now  the  prevailing  breed  is  the  fadiionable 
coach-horfe,  or  a tall,  ltrong,  and  over  fized  hunter  ; 
and  the  (how*  of  (lallions  in  1787  were  flat  and  fpi- 
ritlcf*  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  1783.**  The  black 
cart-horfe,  an  objeft  of  Mr  Marfhall'*  peculiar  aver- 
fion,-ii  al fo  coming  into  the  VMc. 

In  the  breeding  of  horfes  he  complain*  greatly  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Yorkfhire  people,  the  marcs 
being  aim  oft  totally  negleftcd ; though  in  the  brute 
creation  almoft  every  thing  depends  upon  the  female. 

With  regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of  horfes, 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  thi*  article,  and  that  of 
Ac  aicuT.Tvaa,  feveral  kinds  of  food  upon  which  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  a view  to  determine 
the  mod  profitable  mode  of  k eping  them.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  mod  certain  method  of  ascertaining  this 
nutter  is  by  obferving  the  pra&ice  of  thofe  counties 
where  horfes  arc  mod  in  ufe.  Mr  Mai  (hall  recommends 
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the  Norfolk  management  of  horfes  as  the  chcapcd  rae-  Different 
thod  of  feeding  them  pnttifed  any  where  ; which, 
however,  he  ftenis  willing  to  aferibe  in  a great  mea-  . °[  c‘‘  t 
fure  to  the  excellency  of  (heir  breed.  In  the  winter  186 
months,  when  little  work  is  to  be  done,  their  only  Norfolk 
rack-meat  i*  barley- draw  j a icfervc  of  clover-bay  be- 
ing  ufually  made  againd  the  hurry  of  feed-time.  A^p^^, 
buihcl  of  com  in  the  mod  bufy  feafon  is  computed  to  commead- 
bc  an  ample  allowance  for  each  horfe,  and  in  more  ed« 

Icifure  times  a much  lefa  quantity  fuffice*.  Oats  and 
fometime*  barley,  when  the  latter  is  cheap  and  unfale- 
able,  are  given  ; but  in  this  cafe  the  barley  is  generally 
malted,  i.  r.  fteeped  and  afterwards  fprrad  abroad  for 
a few  days,  until  it  begin  to  vegetate,  at  which  time 
it  is  given  to  the  horfe*.  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  left 
beating  than  in  it*  natural  date.  Chad  is  uniTerfally 
mixed  with  horfe  corn  : the  great  quantities  of  corn 
gTown  in  this  country  afford  in  general  a fudicicncy 
of  natural  chaff ; fo  that  cut  chaff"  is  not  much  in  ufc  : 
the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns  of  barley,  which  in  fomc 
place*  are  thrown  as  ufclcfs  to  the  dunghil,  are  here 
in  good  edeem  as  provender.  Oat-chan  is  dcfervcdly 
confidered  as  being  of  much  inferior  auality.  —It  may  7-7,,  mc„ 
here  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  keeping  horfes  ihoJ;  f »U 
which  Mr  Marfhall  approves  of  in  the  Norfolk  far-  Imved  *" 
mcr»,  is  pradifed,  and  probably  ha*  been  fo  from  time  IkoL* 
immemorial,  in  many  place*  of  the  north  of  Scotland; 
and  i*  found  abundantly  fufficicnt  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  the  labour  required.  In  Cummer  they  arc 
in  Norfolk  kept  out  all  night,  generally  in  clover  leys, 
and  in  Cummer  their  keep  is  geaerally  clover  only,  a 
few  tares  excepted.  xtf 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Calcula- 
Mr  Young  give*  an  account  of  the  cxpcncc  of  keep- 
ing  horfes  ; which,  notwithdanding  the  vad  numbers kepirg^ur- 
kept  in  the  ifland,  items  dill  to  be  very  indeterminate,  u*. 
as  titc  informations  he  received  varied  no  left  than  from 
L.  8 to  L.  25  a-year.  From  accounts  kept  on  hit  own 
farm  of  the  expcncc  of  hot  ft  9 kept  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe than  that  of  agriculture,  he  Hated  them  as  fol- 
lows : 


1763  Six  horfes  cod  per  horfe 
1764.  Seven  do. 

1765  Eight  do. 

1 766  Six  do.  - - 

Average  on  the  whole  L.  1 1 : 12: 

By  accounts  received  from  Noribmimi  in  Hereford- 
fhire,  the  expends  Hood  as  follows  : 


£■ 
10 
. » 
1+ 

ia 


o 
1 1 
6 
9 


£■ 

20 

>S 

»4 


1768  Expencc  per  horfe 

1769 

1770 

1771  - - - i*  13 

177*  • - - 

1773  ...  15 

>774  - ' - - >4 

>775  >9 

1776  ...  16 

Average  L.  16  : I J : I. 

On  theft  difeordant  account.  Mr  Young  obferves, 
undoubtedly  with  jufticc,  that  many  of  the  extra  ex. 
pence,  depend  on  the  extravagjnce  of  the  fervama  I 
while  fomc  of  the  apparent  faring,  depend  either  on 
thtir  cvddfncfa,  or  jicaltrj  provender  to  their  bead. 

privately. 


■ ■ 8 
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RfMing  privately,  which  will  frequently  be  done.  He  con- 
hUtk  eludes,  however,  as  follows  : u The  more  cxattly  the 
, expence  of  horfes  is  examined  into,  the  more  advan- 
^ ’ tageous  will  the  ufe  of  oxen  be  found.  Every  day’s 
experience  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  this*  If 
horfes  kept  for  ufe  alone,  and  not  for  fhow,  have  pro* 
red  thus  expense  to  me,  what  mu  ft  be  the  expence  to 
thofc  farmers  who  make  their  f»t  fleck  teams  an  object 
of  vanity  t It  is  eaficr  conceived  than  calculated. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Black 
Cattle, 

This*  are  reared  for  the  two  different  purpofes, 
work,  and  huteninff  for  (laughter.  F.jr  the  former 
i$9  purpofe,  Mr  MarftiaJl  remarks,  that  it  is  obvioufly  ne- 
A hcroltf*  cc(yary  i0  procure  a breed  without  horns.  This  he 
frrtfebr  th‘nkl  would  be  no  difaii.antjcr,  is  horn,  though  for- 
work.  merly  an  article  of  fomc  requeit,  is  now  of  very  little 
value.  The  horns  are  quite  ufclcfs  to  cattle  in  their 
domeftic  (late,  though  nature  has  beftowed  them  upon 
them  as  weapons  of  defence  in  their  wild  (late  ; and 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  produce  a horolcfs  breed  of  black -cattle  as 
well  as  of  Ihcep,  which  laft  has  been  done  by  atten- 
tion and  perfcvcrance  ; and  there  arc  now  many  horn- 
Icfs  breeds  of  thefe  creatures  in  Britain.  Nay,  he  in- 
fifts,  that  there  are  already  three  or  four  breeds  of 
hornlefs  cattle  in  the  ifland ; or  that  there  arc  many 
kinds  of  which  numbers  of  individuals  are  hornlefs, 
and  from  thefe  by  proper  care  and  attention  a breed 
might  be  formed.  The  firft  ftep  is  to  fcl«&  females; 
and  having  obferved  their  imperfections,  to  endeavour 
to  correct  them  by  a wcllchofcn  male. 

Properties  The  other  properties  of  a perfect  breed  of  black  cat- 
rcq-ifuc  m tie  fur  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  others, 
Mack  cat-  ought,  according  to  Mr  Marfhall,  to  be  as  follows. 
***•  i.  The  head  fm all  and  clean,  to  kffen  the  quantity  of 

offal.  2.  The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  lighten  lbs  fore- 
end, as  well  as  to  IciTcn  the  collar,  and  make  it  fit 
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As  the  milk  of  cow*  is  always  an  article  of  great 
importance,  it  becomes  an  pbjeft  to  the  hu(bindraan,if 
polliblc,  to  prevent  the  waftcof  that  ufcful  fluid, which  t » 
in  the  common  way  of  rearing  calve*  is  unavoidable.  191 
A method  of  bringing  up  thefe  young  auimals  at  lcfsOf  rearing 
expence  is  propofed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

His  plan  is  to  make  Ikimmed  milk  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  that  which  is  newly  drawn  from  the  teat ; and  ^ 
which,  he  fuppofes,  migLt  anfwer  the  purpofe  at  one 
third  of  the  cxpcncc  of  new  milk.  The  articles  to  be  vol. ». 
added  to  the  flummed  milk  are  treacle  and  the  com- P-  l9*‘ 
mon  linfeed  oil  cake  ground  very  fine,  and  almoft  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  the  quantities  of  each  being  fo 
final!,  that  to  make  32  gallons  would  coil  ouly  6 d. 
befiJcs  the  Ikimmed  milk.  It  mixes  very  readily 
and  almoft  intimately  with  the  milk,  making  it  more 
rich  and  mucilaginous,  without  giving  it  any  difazree- 
ablc  taftc.  The  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows. 

Take  one  gallon  of  fkinimed  milk,  and  to  about  a 
pint  of  it  add  half  an  ounce  of  treacle,  (lirring  it  un- 
til it  is  well  mixed;  then  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed 
oil  cake  finely  pulvcrifcd,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall 
gradually  iu  very  fmall  quantities  into  the  milk,  flir- 
ting it  in  the  meau  time  with  a fpoon  or  ladle  until  it 
be  throughly  incorporated ; then  let  the  mixture  be 
pul  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk  when  it  is  firil  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  in  that  ftatc  it  ia  fit  for  ufe.  The 
quantity  of  the  oil  cake  powder  may  be  increased  from 
time  to  time  ar  occafion  requires  and  at  the  calf  be- 
comes inured  to  its  flavour.  On  this  fubjeft  Mr  I9, 
Young  remarks,  that  in  rearing  calves,  there  are  two  Mr  Young’ll 
object*  of  great  importance.  I,  To  bring  them  uprxperi- 
without  any  milk,  at  all;  and,  2.  To  make  (i;tmmcdmeou* 
milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch  as  is  newly  milked  or 
fucked  from  the  cow.  In  confirqucnce  of  premium* 
offered  by  the  London  Society,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accomplifli  thefe  defirable  purpofes  ; 
and  MrBudc!  of  Wanborough  in  Surrey  was  rewarded 
for  an  account  of  his  method.  This  was  no  other 


clofr  and  caff  to  the  animal  in  work.  3.  The  car- 
cafe  large,  the  cheft  deep,  and  the  bofom  broad,  with 
the  ribs  (landing  out  full  from  the  fpirve  ; to  give 
ftrength  of  frame  and  conftitutica,  and  to  admit,  of 
the  mteftincs  being  lodged  within  the  ribs.  4.  The 
(boulders  fhould  be  light  of  bone,  and  rounded  off  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may  be  eafy,  but 
broad  to  give  (Length  ; and  well  covered  with  flefh 
for  the  greater  cafe  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  furnifh 
a defirrd  point  in  fatting  cattle.  5.  The  back  ought 
to  be  wide  and  level  throughout  ; the  quarters  long; 
the  thighs  thin,  and  Handing  narrow  at  the  round 
bone  ; the  udder  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  loofe 
when  empty,  to  I10IJ  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  ; 
with  lar^je  dug-veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  clafltc  teats 
for  drawing  it  off  with  greater  cafe.  6.  The  legs 
(below  the  knee  and  hock)  ftraight,  and  of  a middle 
length  ; their  bone,  in  general,  light  and  clean  from 
fleihinefs,  but  with  the  joints  and  fine  ws  of  a mode- 
rate fi*e,  for  the  purpofes  of  ftrtngth  and  a&ivity. 
7.  The  flefh  ought  to  be  mellow  in  the  ftatc  of  flcftii- 
nefs,  and  firm  in  the  date  of  fatnefs.  8.  The  hide 
mellow,  and  of  a middle  thickuefs,  though  in  our 
author’s  opinion  this  it  a point  not  yet  well  deter- 
mined. 


than  to  give  the  creature*  a gruel  made  of  ground  bar- 
ley and  oats.  Mr  Young,  however,  who  tried  this 
method  with  two  calves,  allures  us  that  both  of  them 
died,  though  he  afterwards  put  them  upon  milk  when 
they  were  found  not  to  thrive.  When  in  Ireland  he 
bad  an  opportunity  of  purchafing  calves  at  three  day* 
old  from  20 d.  to  3s.  each  ; by  which  he  was  induced 
to  repeat  the  experimeut  many  time*  over.  This  he 
did  in  different  ways,  having  collected  various  receipts. 
In  confcquencc  of  thefe  he  tried  hay  tea,  bean- meal 
mixed  with  wheat- flour,  barley  and  oats  ground 
nearly,  but  not  exactly,  in  Mr  Budd’s  method  ; but  the 
principal  one  was  flax-feed  boiled  into  a jelly,  and 
mixed  with  warm  water  ; this  being  recommended 
mure  than  all  the  reft.  The  rcfult  of  all  tbefe  trials 
was,  that  out  of  30  calves  only  three  or  four  were 
reared  ; thefe  few  were  brought  up  with  barley  and 
oatmeal,  and  a very  fmall  quantity  of  flax-feed  jelly  ; 
one  only  excepted,  which  at  the  defire  of  his  coach- 
man was  brought  up  on  a mixture  of  two-thirds  of 
Hummed  milk  and  one  third  of  water,  with  a fmall 
addition  of  flax  jelly  well  diffblvcd. 

The  fecond  obji  £,  viz.  that  of  improving  (kimroed 
milk,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Nortbum* 
bcrlaad,  feems  to  be  the  more  practicable  of  the  two. 

Mr 
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Rrarir'K  Mr  Young  inform*  11s,  that  it  has  anfwered  well  with 
c^' lc  ^or  two  ^e*^on*  « *n^  two  farmer*  to  whom  he 

. , ‘ .communicated  it  gave  likcwifc  a favourable  report. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  arc  in 


calve* in 
-Cornwall 


194 


M tluxlt/f  formed  that  the  Cornwall  farmer*  ufe  the  following 
tewing  method  in  rearing  their  calve*.  “ They  are  taken 
from  the  cow  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixth  day;  after 
which  they  have  raw  milk  from  fix  to  ten  or  14 days. 
After  this  they  feed  them  with  fealded  Ikimmed  milk 
and  gruel  made  of  ihtlud  oat*,  from  three  quart*  to 
four  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  in  the 
evening,  'lire  common  family  broth  is  thought  to 
he  as  good  or  better  than  the  gruel,  the  favour  of  the 
fait  bring  fuppofed  to  ftrenglhen  their  bowel*.  The 
proportion  of  gruel  or  broth  is  about  one  third  of  the 
it  ilk  given  them.  A little  fine  hay  is  fet  before  them, 
which  they  foon  begin  to  eat. 

It/Tr c'ruok's  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  an  ac- 
nuihoJ.  count  by  Mr  Crook  of  a remarkably  fuccefsful  experi- 
ment on  rearing  calve*  without  any  milk  at  all.  This 
gentleman,  in  1787,  weaned  17  calvt*;  in  *788,  23  ; 
and  in  1789,  15.  in  1787,  he  bought  three  facks  of 
linfted,  value  JL.  2,  5s.  which  laUed  the  whole  three 
year*.  One  quail  of  it  was  put  to  fix  quart*  of  water; 
which,  by  boiling  10  minutes,  was  reduced  to  a jelly  : 
the  calve*  were  fed  with  thi*  mixed  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  tea,  made  by  ft  reping  the  befl  hay  in  boiling 
water.  By  the  ufe  of  this  food  three  time*  a day,  he 
fey*  that  hi*  calve*  throve  better  than  thofe  of  his 
neighbour*  which  were  reared  with  milk. — Thcfe  un- 
natural kinds  of  food,  however,  are  in  many  cafes  apt 
to  produce  a loofenefs.  which  in  the  end  prove*  fatal 
to  the  calve*.  Jn  Cornwall  they  remedy  this  fometitnes 
by  giving  acorns  a*  an  allringrnt ; fometimes  by  a cor- 
dial uled  for  the  human  fpccics,  of  which  opium  is  the 
bafis. 

In  Norfolk,  the  calve*  are  reared  with  milk  and  tur- 
nip* ; fometimes  with  oatn  and  bran  mixed  among  the 
latter.  Winter  calve*  are  allowed  more  milk  than 
fummer- one* ; but  they  are  univerfally  allowed  new 
milk,  or  even  to  fuck. — In  the  midland  counties  hull- 
calves  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  teat  until  they  be 
fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run 
either  with  their  dams  or  with  cow*  of  Icf»  value 
bought  on  purpofc*  Each  cow  is  generally  allowed 
one  male  or  two  female  calve*.  Thus  they  grow  very 
fall,  and  become  furprifingly  vigorous.  The  method 
of  the  dairy-men  i*  to  let  the  calve*  fuck  for  a week  or 
u fortnight  according  to  their  ftrength  ; next  they  have 
new  milk  in  pails  for  a few  mealj ; after  that  new'  and 
fkimmed  milk  mixed  ; then  ikimmed  milk  alone,  or 
porridge  made  with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  8c c. 
fumetime*  with  oil  cake,  &c.  until  cheefe  making  com- 
mences; after  which  they  have  whey-porridge,  or  fweet 
whey  in  the  field,  being  carefully  houfed  in  the  night 
until  the  warm  weather  come  in. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  fattening  cattle,  tar- 
ing cattle,  njp*  atc  coming  into  gencial  ufe  throughout  Britain. 

In  Norfolk  no  other  method  is  thought  of.  The  ge- 
neral rule  is,  to  allow  them  to  eat  their  turnips  in  the 
field  while  the  weather  remain*  moderately  warm,  but 
to  give  them  under  cover  when  it  becomes  wet  or  very 
cold.  In  this  nfpcdi  however,  there  is  a confiderablc 
difference  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cattle 
have  been  brought  up ; for  fuch  as  have  been  accuf- 
N>  160. 
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turned  to  a fevere  climate  will  (land  the  winter  in  the  Rearing 
field  much  better  than  thofe  which  have  been  brought*™1 
up  under  (belter.  It  is  likcwifc  afferted  by  fome,  with  .**** 
a great  deal  of  probability,  that  the  flefh  of  cattle  fat- 
ted under  cover  is  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of  fuch  as 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  air. 
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Sect.IV.  Of  the  Rearing  and  Fattening  tf  Hogs* 

The  practice  of  keeping  thefc  animals  is  fo  general, 
specially  in  England,  that  one  fhould  think  the  profit 
attending  it  would  be  absolutely  indifputable  ; and  thi* 
the  more  cfpccially  when  it  i*  considered  how  little 
nicety  they  have  in  their  choice  of  food.  From  fuch 
experiments,  however,  as  have  been  made,  the  matter 
appears  to  be  at  hall  very  doubtful,  unlcfs  in  particu-  *97 
lar  circumttances.  In  the  firff  volume  of  Anna!*  of  cllc™urC  * 
Agriculture,  we  have  an  experiment  by  Mr  Mure  of  menu, 
feeding  hogs  with  the  chtfter-potato  and  carrots;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  profit  on  large  hogs  wa| 
much  greater  than  on  fmall  ones  ; the  latter  eating  al- 
moft  as  much  as  the  former,  without  yielding  a pro- 
portionable increafc  of  flclh.  The  gain  was  counted 
by  weighing  the  large  and  fmall  ones  alive  ; and  it  was 
found,  that  from  November  10th  to  January  5th,  they 
had  gained  io  the  following  proportion : 

20  Urge  hogs,  • - - L.  1 3 6 

20  fmall.  ....  078 

2 flag  hogs,  .•  - - - 1 1 7 8 

On  being  finifhed  with  peafe,  however,  it  appeared, 
that  there  was  not  any  real  profit  at  laft  ; for  the  ac- 
counts flood  ultimately  as  follow; 

Dr.  Cr. 

Value  of  hogs  at  42  hogs  fold 

putting  up,  L.  44  2 o fat  at  L 95  o a 

33  coomb  peafe, 

at  14s.  - 23  2 o 

2 do.  2 bufhels 

barley,  at  (4*.  1 15  o 

56  days  attend- 
ance of  one 

man,  at  ?4d.  3 5 4 

930  bufhels  of 
carrot*,  and 
598  of  pota- 
toes, at  3(d. 

per  bufhcl,  - 2 2 1 5 8 

L-  93  o o L.95  o a 

In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Young,  related  in  the 
feme  volume,  he  fuccecdcd  Hill  worfe,  not  being  able 
to  clear  his  expcncc*.  His  firil  experiment  was  attended 
with  a lofe  of  one  guinea  per  hog  ; the  fccond,  with  a 
k)f*  of  1 1?.  8d  ; the  third,  of  only  3*.  In  thefc  three 
the  hog*  were  fed  with  peafe  ; given  whole  in  the  two 
firft,  but  ground  into  meal  in  the  laft.  The  fourth  ex- 
periment, in  which  the  hog  was  fed  with  Jerufalem  ar- 
tichokes, was  attended  with  no  lofs ; but  another,  in 
w'hich  peafe  were  again  tried,  wa*  attended  with  a lot* 
of  4s.  Other  experiment*  were  tried  with  peafe, 
which  turning  out  likcwifc  unfavourable,  barley  wa* 
tried  ground  along  with  peafe  and  bean*  This  was 
attended  with  1 frail  profit,  counting  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  feeding  the  animals.  The  expenccs  on 
two  hog*  were  L.  14:13:  ici,  the  value  L.  15* 

2 ns. 
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Sheep,  Ac.  1 1*.  3jd.  fo  tViat  there  was  u bilance  in  his  favour  of 

— v 1 17a.  4|d.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  hog* 

were  fed  with  peafe  and  barley  ground,  the  beans  be- 
ing omitted  as  ufoltfs,  there  was  a profit  of  1 2s.  3d- 
upon  an  expence  of  L.  ao  : 1 5 : 9 ; which  our  author 
fuppofes  would  pay  the  attendance.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  peafe  and  barley  meal  were  mixed  into  a liquid 
like  cream,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  Date  for 
three  weeks,  till  it  became  four.  This  was  attended 
in  two  other  inftances  with  profit,  and  in  a third  with 
lofs:  however,  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prac- 
tice will  (till  be  found  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  dung  raifed  ; and  that  the  farmer  can  thus 
life  his  peafe  and  barley  at  home  without  carrying  them 
j to  market. 

Mr  Mar-  Mr  Marfhall  remarks,  that  in  the  Midland  diftrid, 
ftaU'sre*  oats  are  preferred  to  barley  as  a food  both  for  young 
mirks.  pigS  and  breeding  fows.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  young 
pigs  require  warm  meat  to  make  them  graw  quickly. 
Barley- meal  and  potatoes  arc  ufed  in  fattening  them  ; 
beans  and  peafe  being  generally  difufed. — In  this  di* 
flrict  it  is  common  to  keep  two  or  three  pig*  in  the  lly 
along  w-ith  the  old  hogs  to  be  fatted.  This  is  done 
that  there  may  he  no  wade  ; as  the  young  pigs  lick 
out  the  trough  clean  when  the  old  ones  areferved.  Mr 
Marshall  oblervcs,  that  in  a confined  place  the  old  one* 
are  apt  to  “ lord  it  too  much  over  the  little  ones  ;**  for 
which  reafon  he  would  have  a feparate  apartment  af- 
figned  to  them,  with  a door  fo  fmall  that  the  large  fwine 
fhould  not  be  able  to  get  into  it. 

Sect.  V.  Sheep. 

See  the  article  Pastoaage. 


Sect.  VI.  Rabbits. 

Ik  particular  filiation*  thefe  animals  may  be  kept 
to  advantage,  as  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  require 
ro  trouble  in  bringing  up.  A conlidtrablc  number  of 
them  arc  kept  in  Norfolk,  where  many  parts,  confid- 
ing of  barren  Kill*  or  heaths,  arc  proper  for  their  re- 
ception. They  dtlight  in  the  fidcs  of  fandy  bill*, 
which  are  generally  unproductive  when  tilled  ; but 
level  ground  is  improper  for  them.  Mr  Marfhall  is  of 
cpinion,  that  there  are  few  fandy  or  other  loofc- foiled 
hill*  which  would  not  pay  better  in  rabbit  warren*  than 
ar.y  thing  elfe.  “ The  hide  of  a bullock  (fays  he) 
is  not  worth  more  than  >\jth  of  his  carcafc  ; the  fkin 
of  a Ihttp  may,  in  full  wool,  be  wonh  from  a fixtb  to 
a tenth  of  its  carcafc  ; but  the  fur  of  a rabbit  is 
worth  twice  the  whole  vslue  of  the  carcafc  ; therefore 
fuppefing  a rabbit  to  con  fume  a quantity  of  food  in 
proportion  to  its  carcafc,  it  is,  on  the  principle  offered, 
it  fpecics  of  flock  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  ei- 
ther cattle  or  fiiirp.  Rabbit  warrens  ought  to  be  in- 
clofrd  with  a (lone  or  fod  wall  ; and  at  their  firll 
flocking,  it  will  he  ncccfiary  to  form  burrows  to  them 
until  they  have  time  to  make  them  to  thcmfolvts. 
Boring  the  gound  horizontally  with  a large  augre  is 
perhaps  the  bed  method  that  can  be  praefcikd.  l£agles, 
kitrs,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as.  cats,  weak  la, 
and  pole-cats,  arc  great  enemies  of  rabbits.  The  Nor- 
folk warrener*  catch  the  birds  by  traps  placed  on  the 
tops  of  dumps  of  trees  or  artificial  hillocks  of  a coni- 
Vo U VIII.  Part  II. 
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cal  form,  on  which  they  naturally  alight.— Trap*  alfo  Poultry,  Ac. 
feem  to  he  the  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  other  v— »-v— ' 
enemies ; though  thus  the  rabbits  themfclvcs  are  in 
danger  of  being  caught. 

Sect.  VII.  Poultry. 

Though  thefe  make  a part  of  every  hufbandman** 
flock,  the  keeping  of  great  numbers  of  them  will  never 
be  found  attended  with  any  advantage  ; as  it  is  certain 
they  never  will  pay  for  the  grain  neccfiarv  to  fudain 
them,  if  that  grain  mud  be  bought.  On  a farm,  there- 
fore, they  arc  only  ufcfulto  pick  up  what  would  other- 
wife  be  waded  ; and  even  thu*  wc  can  only  count  them 
profitable  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ; and  their  num- 
ber mud  always  be  regulated  by  the  fixe  of  the  farm. 

—-In  Norfolk  a great  number  of  turkics  arc  bred,  of  a *^>t 
fixe  and  quality  fuperior  to  thofe  in  other  parts.  Mr uom- 
Marfhall  accounts  for  their  number  in  the  following 
manner:  “ It  is  underftood  in  general,  that  to  rear  in  Norfolk, 
turkics  with  fucccfs,  it  is  ncceffary  that  a male  bird 
fhould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot  to  impregnate  the  eggs 
fingly  { but  the  good  houfewives  of  this  country  know, 
that  a daily  intercourfc  is  unncccfl’ary  ; and  that  if  the 
hen  be  font  to  a neighbouring  cock  previous  to  the 
feafon  of  cxdufion,  one  act  of  impregnation  is  fufticient 
for  one  brood.  Thus  relieved  from  the  expence  and 
difagrcrablcncfs  of  keeping  a nude  bird,  inoli  little  far- 
mers, and  many  cottagers,  rear  turkies.  This  accounts 
for  their  number  ; and  the  fpecics  and  the  food  they  arc 
fatted  with  (which,  I believe,  is  wholly  buck)  account 
for  their  fuperior  fixe  and  quality." 

In  fume  Jituations,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  pouU^ 
of  great  towns,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  object  to  rcarwi.l  not 
conlidcrablc  numbers  of  poultry,  even  though  fome  part  thrive  whe* 
of  the  farm  fhould  be  cultivated  merely  for  their  1 ub- 
fi ileuce.  It  mull,  however,  be  remembered,  that  poul- 
try cannot  bear  confinement.  They  are  fpoiled,  not 
only  by  being  kept  in  a houfe,  but  even  in  a yard  and 
its  environs  ; for  which  reafon  Mr  Young  inform*  us, 
that  Lord  Clarendon  conliantly  fhift*  his  poultry 
through  different  part*  of  the  park  in  which  they  arc 
kept.  In  Norfolk  it  is  cudomary  to  put  young  goflings 
upon  green  wheat. 

Sect.  VIII.  Bees. 

These  may  be  coufidered  as  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  hufbandry,  on  account  of  the  unlimited  de- 
mand there  is  for  honey  and  wax,  and  the  little  cx- 
pcncc  at  which  it  is  obtained.  It  h not,  however,  to 
be  expected,  that  in  all  fituatinns  the  honey  produced  *oj 
will  either  be  in  equal  quantity  or  of  equal  quality.  Difference 
This  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flowers*,*  arid””* 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  bees  have  acccfs.  qualify  cf 
Thus  the  honey  of  Norfolk  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  h uey. 
produced  in  other  parts ; owing,  as  form.1  have  fuppofed, 
to  the  bees  feeding  upon  the  flowers  of  buck  wheat, 
which  grows  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  county. 

Mr  Marfhall,  however,  aferibes  its  peculiar  fade  to  the 
heaths  and  moorifh  places  in  Norfolk,  to  which  the  bee* 
refort,  and  which  fctma  to  be  a natural  product  of  the 
Norfolk  foil.  He  dors  not  however  aflert,  that  the 
buck  can  have  no  effeft  upon  it : he  owns  that  the 
buck-floivcrs  arc  lufcious  and  difagrecabic  to  many 
J E people; 
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B<*«,  kc.  people,  though  thofe  of  beans  are  equally  fo  to  others  ; 

T but  wifhes  that  their  imparting  any  bad  quality  to  ho- 
ney may  be  doubted,  until  puhtivc  proof  be  brought  to 
the  contrary. 

The  Morclsrds  and  Vale  of  Yorkshire  arc  rcmaik* 
able  for  the  quantities  of  honey  they  produce  ; but  it  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  owing,  aa  Mr  Marfttall  fuppofes, 
to  the  heath.  He  obferves,  that  in  the  hives  Ctuated 
between  the  heaths  and  cultivated  country,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
combs.  The  former,  gathered  entirely  from  the  mea- 
dows, pa  flu  re  lands,  trees,  and  cultivated  crops,  arc  in 
a manner  as  white  as  fnow  ; the  latter  brown,  and  the 
honey  rather  like  melted  rolin  than  the  pure  limpid 
ao|  conflllence  of  the  former. — In  the  winter  of  1782,  a 
Mortality  remarkable  mortality  took  place  among  the  bees  of  this 
aniung  hcf*diftri6t ; vaft  numbers  of  hives  peri  flung  gradually,  tho’ 
counted**"  p!*-111)'  of  honey  renntned.  The  phenomenon  appeared 
fur.  unaccountable  ; but  Mr  Marfhall  explains  it  with  fomc 
probability,  from  a want  of  what  is  called  Are  bread, 
and  which  the  bees  < ollt£i  ftom  the  farina  of  the  Mow- 
ers. aa  they  do  the  honey  and  wax  from  the  nrftarium 
and  piftillum.  The  farina  cannot  be  obtained  until  the 
antherw  are  burft  by  the  fun,  which,  in  the  very  cold  rainy 
frafon  of  1782,  could  not  be  expected,  as  the  influence 
of  the  fun  was  not  only  very  fmall,  but  the  farina,  when 
once  collected,  was  habit  to  be  wafhed  away  by  the 
rains.  Hence,  while  the  bread  which  the  bees  had 
collcded  in  fmall  quantity  Uflrd,  they  continued  to 
live;  but  when  this  was  cxhaufled,  they  gradually  pe- 
rifhcrl  one  after  another  ; for  it  is  now  univ<  rfally  al- 
lowed, that  without  bcc-bread  the  life  of  thefe  infcAs 
cannot  be  fuflained,  even  though  they  have  plenty  of 
honey. 

Jhtb  Pa-  In  a paper  on  the  fubjeft  of  bees  by  Mr  John  Keys, 
/.-r4,vol.  5.  the  farina  is  fuppofed  to  he  ufcful  for  nourishing  the 
MrK°v'i  younK  brood,  and  the  honey  for  the  fupport  of  the  old 
obfvrv**  * onci  : hence,  according  to  the  quantity  of  farina  to  be 
buci.  procured  the  llock  of  bees  is  limited.  In  the  plate 
where  he  rcfldrd  at  the  time  his  letter  was  wrote  (near 
Pembroke),  no  more  than  ti^ht  hives  could  be  kept  by 
a Angle  perfon  with  propriety  ; but  at  Chcfhunt  in 
I Jercfordihire,  where  he  rr  Tided  before,  he  could  keep 
12  or  14.  In  his  opinion,  none  but  the  good  flrit 
fwarms  ought  to  be  preferred  ; the  aftcr-fwaims  fhtuld 
be  returned  to  the  flock,  by  which  means  the  incrcafc 
of  honey  would  be  much  greater.  “An  incorporated 
flock  (he  fays)  will  gather  more  honey  than  three  or 
four  Angle  ones.”  Hives  of  half  a bufliel  mcafure 
ought  to  weigh  20  pounds  at  leafl,  and  larger  hives  in 
proportion  ; and  they  ought  not  to  be  above  two  years 
of  age.  He  laments  it  as  a national  lofs,  that  great 
part  of  the  prime  fwarms  ate  fuflered  to  efcape,  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  about  Tigris  and  hours  of  fwarm- 
ir.g  ; “ w hereas  nothing  It  is  than  a eonfiani  watching, 
from  feven  to  four,  can  prevent  this  lofs,  but  which  the 
peafantry  will  not  comply  with.”  Mr  Keys  has  in  vain 
attempted  to  find  an  caly  method  of  fwrarming  them  ar- 
tificitfUy. — For  the  gcncial  method  of  managing  bees, 
fee  the  articles  Am  and  Bee. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Management  of  the  Dairy . 

As  this  includes  not  only  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
ferring milk  in  a whole  Come  and  uticorruptcd  Aate,  but 
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the  making  of  butter  and  cheefe  from  it,  it  may  de-  Ms  »Zf. 
fenrcdly  be  accounted  as  important  a part  of  hulbrndry  mens  or  the 
as  any  ; and  accordingly  fever al  treadles  have  been  t>aiTT- 
written  exprefsly  upon  the  fobjcfl.  * ^ 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  the  fuhjt  d feems  nr  Ander- 
to  be  confidered  in  as  accurate  and  fcicntific  a manner fon'sopi- 
by  Dr  Andcrfon  as  by  any  perfon  who  has  treated  tlm”r,>m  on. 
matter ; at  leafl  as  far  as  regards  the  making  of  butter, 

The  requifites  for  manufacturing  this  valuable  commo- 
dity, according  to  him,  are  the  following  : 

1.  To  have  ( qtvs  of  a good  quality.  In  this  we  are  to 
attend  more  to  the  .quantity  of  cream  which  the  milk 
of  a cow  yields,  than  to  the  abfolute  quantity  of  milk  ; 
and  this  may  commonly  be  judged  of  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  it.  The  fmall  Alderney  cows  (he  iiys)  afford 
the  richer!  milk  hitherto  known  ; though  there  are 
many  individuals  of  different  kinds  which  afford  much 
richer  milk  than  others  ; and  thefe  ought  carefully  to  be 
fought  after,  that  a good  breed  may  be  eflablifhed. 

2.  To  male  the  COWS  yield  a large  quantity  of  milk. 

For  this  purpofe  they  mull  have  plenty  of  food  ; and  of 
all  other  kinds  the  Dodlor  determines  grafs  to  be  the 
beft  ; and  that  grafs  which  fprings  up  fpontaneoufiy  on 
rich  dry  foils  to  be  the  befl  of  all.  He  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  oA/paftures,  as  many 
fuppofc,  more  than  in  new  ones  ; and  he  affures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  much  richer  butter  made  from  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  hay  from  clover  and  ryc-grafs  in  the 
lioufr,  than  loch  as  had  liberty  to  range  in  old  palturcs. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  the  cows  Humid  be  permitted 
to  pafture  at  pleafure  during  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, but  at  noon  ihould  be  taken  into  a houfe,  and  fup- 
plied  with  frefli  food.  If  abundantly  fed,  they  Ihould 
be  milked  three  times  a day ; and  as  great  care  Ihould  be 
taken  that  this  operation  be  properly  performed,  only 
confidential  perfotis  ihould  be  employed.  He  fuppofes 
that  a cow  well  fed,  will  give  as  much  milk  each 
firoe  when  milked  ihrice,  as  when  milked  only  twice. 

3.  The  qualities  of  the  milk  itfelf.  Thefe  arc  reduced 
by  our  author  to  the  following  aphorifms.  1.  Of  the 
milk  drawn  from  a cow  at  any  lime,  that  which  comes 
fiift  is  always  thinneff,  and  continues  to  tncreafe  in 
thicknefs  to  the  very  la  It  drop.  This,  as  well  as  all 
the  fticcecding  once,  arc  proved  by  experiment  j and  fa 
great  is  the  importance  of  attending  to  it,  that  “the 
perfon  who,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  lofes  but 
half  a pint  of  his  milk,  lofes,  in  fa£t,  as  much  cream  as 
would  be  afforded  by  fix  or  eight  pints  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  lofts  belides  that  part  of  the  cream  which  a- 
lone  can  give  richnefsand  high  flavour  to  his  butter.” 

2.  When  milk  throws  up  cream  to  the  furface,  that 
portion  which  rifes  firft  will  be  thicker,  and  of  better 
quality,  as  well  aa  in  greater  quantity,  than  that  which 
rifes  in  a fecond  equal  portion  of  time.  3.  Thick 
milk  throws  up  a fmallcr  quantity  of  cream  to  the 
furface  than  fuch  as  is  thinner  ; but  that  cream  is  of 
a richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick 
milk,  it  will  afford  a confiderably  greater  quantity  of 
cream  than  before,  but  itj  quality  is  at  the  fame  time 
greatly  deUfed.  4.  Milk  when  carried  in  veffcls  to 
any  diflancc,  fo  as  to  fuffer  confiderable  agitation,  ne- 
vei  throws  up  cream  fo  rich,  nor  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
if  the  fame  had  been  put  into  the  milk-pans  without 
any  agitation.  From  thefe  aphorifms  the  following 
corollaries  arc  deducible.  1.  The  cows  ought  always 
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M»ve-  to  be  milked  as  near  the  dairy  is  poiliblc.  a.  The 
thcmilk  of  different  cows  ihould  be  kept  by  themfclves, 
t , that  the  good  cows  may  be  di fling ui (bed  from  the  bad. 

3.  For  butter  of  a very  fine  quality,  the  firll  drawn 
milk  ought  always  to  be  kept  fepaiate  from  the  latl. 

Our  author  now  commends  the  method  ufed  by 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  where  every  cow  is  al- 
lowed to  fucklcher  own  calf.  The  calves  are  kept  in 
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in  the  High- an  jndofurc  till  the  time  of  milking,  when  they  arc 
allowed  to  come  to  the  door.  Each  calf  there  is  al- 
lowed to  fuck  its  dam  as  long  as  the  milk-maid 
pleafes  t when  it  is  driven  away,  and  the  woman  milks 
the  remainder.  Thus  they  obtain  only  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  milk,  but  of  exceeding  good  quality  ; and  to 
this  pra&ice  Dr  Anderfon  afenbes  the  richncfa  of  the 
Highland  butter,  which  is  ufually  attributed  to  the  old 
grafs  in  the  remote  glens  of  the  Highlands.  In  places 
where  this  pra&ice  cannot  be  economically  followed, 
the  Do&or  recommends  to  keep  the  milk  which  comes 
firll,  and  that  which  comes  lift,  fepaiate  from  each  o- 
ther.  The  former  might  be  fold  fweet,  or  made  into 
chcefe.  Another  ufe  our  author  mentions,  via. 
ao8  **  Take  common  fkimmed  milk  when  it  begins  to 
VCeful  pre-  turn  four ; put  it  into  an  upright  churn  or  barrel  with 
mrstion  of  one  Qf  ends  0U|f  or  any  0^er  convenient  veffel } 
Sweci  m fome  watcr>  an(j  p0ur  jolo  a jyjj  tj,at  ja 

enough  to  contain  with  cafe  the  veffel  in  which  the 
milk  was  put.  Set  the  veffel  containing  the  milk  into 
the  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  the  fpacc 
of  one  night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  found  that 
the  milk  hath  feparated  into  two  parts ; a thick  cream- 
like fubftance  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
veffel,  and  a thin,  Tctous,  watery  part  that  remains 
in  the  bottom:  draw  off  the  thin  part  (called  here 
Wg£)»  by  opening  a Hop-cock  placed  for  that  purpofe 
clofe  above  the  bottom,  and  relcrve  the  cream  for  ufe. 
Not  much  lefs  than  the  half  of  the  milk  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a fort  of  cream,  which  when  well  made  fee  ms 
to  be  as  rich  and  fat  as  real  cream  itfelf,  and  is  only 
diftinguifhable  from  that  by  its  fournefs.  It  is  eaten 
with  iugar,  and  dteemed  a great  delicacy  ; and  ufual- 
ly  fells  at  double  the  price  of  unfirimmed  milk." 
4.  Be  Tides  feparating  the  firll  from  the  lail  drawn  milk, 
it  will  be  neccffary  alfo  to  take  nothing  but  the  cream 
firit  feparated  from  the  bed  milk.  The  remainder  of 
the  milk  may  be  employed  either  in  making  cheefes, 
or  allowed  to  throw  up  cicam  for  butter  of  an  inferior 
quality.  5.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  butter  of  the  very 
bed  quality,  could  be  made  only  in  a daily  of  consi- 
derable extent,  as  only  a fmall  portion  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow  could  be  fet  apart  for  it.  6.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  butter  and  chccfc  can  be  made  in  a con- 
Jidtncy  with  one  another  ; the  bed  of  the  milk  being 
fet  apart  for  the  former,  and  the  wot  11  for  the  latter. 
But  as  perhaps  no  perfon  would  choofe  to  give  fuch 
a price  for  the  very  bed  butter  as  would  indemnify 
the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  expence,  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  only  the  fitd  drawn  half  of  the  milk  for 
cheefe,  and  ufe  the  remainder  for  butter;  and  the 
cream  of  this,  even  though  allowed  to  Hand  till  it 
begins  to  turn  four,  will  always  yield  butter  of  a 
much  fupetior  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

aof  Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
tcrlbed  * a The  ndlk-boufc  ought  to  be  cool  in 
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dimmer  and  warm  in  winter  ; fo  that  n equal  tem-  M*r*K*7 
perature  may  be  preferved  throughout  the  year.  mew  of  the 
ought  alfo  to  be  dry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  , *lf*‘  . 

fweet  and  clean  at  all  times.  A fepirate  building 
Ihould  be  ere&ed  for  the  purpofe,  near  a cool  fpring 
or  running  water,  where  the  cows  may  have  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  it,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  incommo- 
ded by  dagnant  water.  The  apartment  where  the 
milk  Hands  Ihould  be  well  thatched,  have  thick  walls, 
and  a ventilator  in  the  top  for  admitting  a free  circu- 
lation of  air.  There  ihould  alfo  be  an  apartment  with 
a fire-place  and  cauldron, forthe  purpofe  of  fealding  and 
cleaning  the  veflels.  The  DoAor  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  is  the  moll  pro- 
per for  feparating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
proper  means  this  might  cafily  be  kept  up,  or  nearly 
fo,  both  dimmer  and  winter.  ato 

The  utenfilg  of  the  dairy  ihould  be  all  made  of  Wooden 
wood,  in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper,  or  even  «,ei*dU p»c* 
cad  iron.  Thcfe  metals  are  all  very  cafily  folublc  in 
acids  ; the  folutions  of  the  two  firll  highly  poifonous  ; 
and  though  the  latter  is  innocent,  the  tade  of  it  might 
render  the  produ&s  highly  difagTeeable.  The  cream- 
ing diihes,  when  properly  cleaned,  fweet,  and  cool, 
ought  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  as  foon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  having  been  firll  carefully  drained 
through  a cloth,  or  clofe  drainer  made  of  hair  or 
wire:  the  Doclor prefers  filver  wire  to  eviry  other.  The 
creaming  diihes  ought  never  to  exceed  three  inches 
in  depth  ; but  they  may  be  fo  broad  as  to  contain  a 
gallon  or  a gallon  and  an  half;  when  filled  they  ought 
to  be  put  on  the  (helves  of  the  milk-  houfe,  and  remain 
there  until  the  cream  be  fully  feparated.  If  the 
fined  butter  be  intended,  the  milk  ought  not  to  (land 
above  fix  or  eight  hours,  but  for  orJinary  butter  it 
may  Hand  twelve  hours  or  more  ; yet  if  the  dairy  be 
very  large,  a fufficient  quantity  of  cream  will  be  fepa- 
rated iu  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  for  making  the  bell 
butter.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  off  as  nicely  as  poffible 
by  a Ocimming-dilh,  without  lifting  any  of  the  milk  ; 
and  immediately  after  put  into  a veil'd  by  itfelf,  until  a 
proper  quantity  for  churning  be  collected.  A firm, 
neat,  wooden  barrel  feems  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pofe, open  at  one  end,  and  having  a lid  fitted  to  dole 
it.  A cock  or  fpigot  ought  to  be  fixed  near  the  bot- 
tom, to  draw  off  any  thin  or  ferous  part  which  may 
drain  from  the  cream;  the  infide  of  the  opening  Ihould 
be  covered  with  a bit  of  fine  filver  wire  gauxe,  in  or- 
der to  keep  back  the  cream  while  the  fetum  is  allow- 
ed to  pafs  ; and  the  barrel  ihould  be  inclined  a little 
on  its  Hand,  to  allow  the  whole  to  run  off. 

The  Dodor  con  trad  ids  the  opinion  that  very  fine  crea^f 
butter  cannot  be  obtained,  except  from  cream  that  is^hc  to 
not  above  a day  old.  On  the  contrary,  he  infills  that  be  kept 
it  is  only  in  very  few  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good  ,'.m* 
butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream  that  is  not  above 
one  day  old.  The  feparation  of  butter  from  cream  butter, 
only  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a cer- 
tain degree  of  acidity.  If  it  be  agitated  before  that 
acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  agitation  mud  be  continued  till  the 
time  that  the  fouiuefs  is  produced  ; after  which  the 
butter  begins  to  form.  “ In  fummer,  while  the 
dimaturc  is  warm,  the  heating  may  be,  without  very 
much  difficulty,  continued  until  the  acidity  be  pru- 
5 E 2 duccd. 
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Manage-  (faced,  fo  that  batter  may  be  got : but  in  this  cafe 
inetit  of  the  |^e  proccf4  [s  long  and  tedious  ; and  the  butter  is  for 
. ■ the  moft  part  of  a foft  confidence,  and  tough  and 

gluey  to  the  touch.  If  this  proccfs  be  attempted 
during  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  fcarcely 
be  in  any  way  obtained,  unlcf*  by  the  application  of 
fomc  great  degree  of  heat,  which  fometinvrs  aflitU  in 
producing  a very  inferior  kind  of  butter,  white,  hard, 
and  brittle,  and  alinoft  unfit  for  any  culinary  purpofc 
whatever.  The  judicious  farmer,  therefore,  will  not 
attempt  to  imitate  this  practice,  but  will  allow  hit 
cream  to  remain  in  the  v-fAl  appropriated  for  keeping 
it,  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  acidity. 
There  is  no  rule  for  determining  how  long  it  is  to  be 
kept;  but  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  a very  great 
latitude  is  allowable  in  this  cafe ; and  that  if  no  Aron* 
matter  be  allowed  to  lodge  umong  the  cream,  it  may 
be  kept  good  for  making  butter  a great  many  weeks 
The  chum  in  which  butter  is  made  likewife  admits 
of  cnniidcrablc  diverfity ; but  cur  author  prefers  the 
old-fafhioncd  upright  churn  to  all  others,  on  account 
cf  its  being  more  eafdy  cleaned.  The  labour,  when 
the  cream  is  properly  prepared,  he  thinks,  very  trifling. 
Much  greater  nicety,  he  Ays,  in  required  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  churning  than  moll  people  arc  aware  of;  as 
a few  haily  and  irregular  iltokcs  will  render  butter 
bad,  which  otherwife  would  have  been  of  the  findl 
quality.  After  the  procefa  is  over,  the  whole  ought 
to  be  feparated  from  the  milk,  and  put  into  a clean 
diih  ; the  infide  of  which,  if  made  of  wood,  ought  to 
be  well  rubbed  with  common  fait,  to  prevent  the  but- 
ter from  adhering  to  it.  The  butter  ihould  be  prcfTed 
and  worked  with  a flat  wooden  laddie  or  llcimming 
diih,  having  a fiiort  handle,  fo  as  to  force  out  all  the 
milk  that  was  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mafs.  This 
operation  requites  a confidcrablc  degree  of  flrength 
as  well  as  dexterity  ; but  our  author  condemns  the 
beating  up  of  the  butter  with  the  hand  as  44  an  indeli- 
cate and  barbarous  pradlice/*  In  like  manner  he 
condemns  the  employing  of  cold  W3tcr  in  this  opera- 
tion, to  wajh  the  butter  as  it  is  called.  Thu*,  he  fays, 
the  quality  of  it  is  debafed  in  an  aftonifhing  degree. 
If  it  is  too  foft,  it  may  be  put  into  fmall  veficls,  and 
thefe  allowed  to  fwim  in  a tub  of  cold  water;  but  the 
water  ought  never  to  touch  the  butter.  The  beating 
fhoulJ  be  continued  till  the  milk  be  thoroughly  fepa- 
rated, but  not  till  the  butter  become  tough  and  gluey; 
and  after  this  is  completely  done,  it  is  next  to  be  fak- 
ed. The  vcflel  into  which  it  is  to  be  put  mult  be 
well  fcafoued  with  boiling  water  feveral  times  poured 
into  it  ; the  infide  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  common 
fah,  and  a little  melted  butter  poured  into  the  cavity 
between  the  bottom  and  lidcs,  fo  as  to  make  it  even 
with  the  bottom  ; and  it  is  then  fit  for  receiving  the 
butter.  Inflcad  of  common  fait  alone,  the  Dodtor  re- 
commend* the  following  compolition.  “ Take  of  fu- 
gar  one  part,  of  nitre  one  part,  and  of  the  bell  Spanifh 
great  fait  two  part*.  Bent  the  whole  into  a fine  pow- 
der, mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  by  for  ufc. 
One  ounce  of  this  is  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  butter  as  Foun  as  it  is  freed  from  the  milk, 
aud  then  immediately  put  into  the  vcflel  dtfigned  to 
hold  it ; after  which  it  mull  be  prefltd  fo  dofc  as  to 
leave  no  air-hole*  j the  furfacc  is  to  be  fmoothed  and 
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covered  with  a piece  oflinen,  and  over  that  a piece  of  Manage - 
wet  parchment;  or  in  dcfedl  of  this  laft,  fine  linen  me!ltoflho 
that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  butter,  exa&ly  fitted , )>>ry‘  - 

to  the  edges  of  the  vcflel  all  round,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air  as  much  as  polfiblc.  When  quite  full,  the  carte 
is  to  be  covered  in  like  manaer,  and  a little  melted 
butter  put  round  the  edges,  in  order  to  fill  up  effec- 
tually every  cranny,  and  totally  to  exclude  the  air, 

14  If  all  this  (fays  the  Doctor  j be  carefully  done,  the 
butter  may  be  kept  perfectly  found  in  tills  climate  for 
many  years.  How  many  years  I cannot  tell ; but  I 
have  feen  it  two  years  old,  and  in  every  rcfpe&  as 
fwcct  and  found  as  when  only  a month  old.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this  man- 
ner does  not  taftc  well  till  it  has  flood  at  leak  a fort- 
night after  being  failed  ; but  after  that  period  is  elap- 
fed,  it  cats  with  a rich  marrowy  tatle  that  no  other  but- 
ter ever  acquires  ; and  it  takes  fo  little  fait,  that  a per- 
fon  who  had  been  accutlomcd  to  cat  butter  cured  with 
common  fait  only,  would  not  imagine  it  had  got  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  fait  ncccflary  to  prd’erve  it/’  Our 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  flroug  brine  may  be  ufcful 
to  pour  upon  the  furfacc  during  the  time  it  is  uling, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  preferve  it  from  the 
air,  and  to  avoid  rancidity.  arj 

As  butter  contains  a quantity  of  mucilaginous  mat- PrcP*rc 
ter  much  more  putrcfciblc  than  the  pure  oily  part,  our^^g^ 
author  recommend*  the  putifying  it  from  this  rnuci-  warm  til- 
lage, by  nicking  in  a conical  vdfcl,  in  which  the  mud-**1*1**- 
lage  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ; the  pure  oily  part  fwim- 
ming  at  top.  This  will  be  ufcful  when  butter  is  to  be 
fent  a long  voyage  to  warm  climates,  as  the  pure  part 
will  keep  much  better  than  when  mixed  with  the 
other.  He  propofes  another  method  of  preserving 
butter,  vtZm  by  mixing  it  with  honey,  which  is  very  J 
antifcptic,  and  mixes  intimately  with  the  butter.  Thu* 
mixed,  it  cals  very  plcatanily,  and  may  perhaps  be 
fuccefafuUy  ufed  with  a medicinal  intention.  ar7 

The  other  grand  object  of  the  dairy  ii  cheefe-  Making  of 
making,  which  in  fomc  counties  of  England  becomes ehede. 
a vety  con (idcrable  article.  In  this  the  fame  precau- 
tion is  to  be  obferved  as  with  regard  to  butter  ; v <«. 
the  milk  ought  not  to  be  agitated  by  carrying  to  any 
diflancc ; nor  ought  the  cows  to  be  violently  driven 
before  they  are  milked,  which  reduces  the  milk  almotl 
to  the  fame  flate  as  if  agitated  in  a barrel  or  churn. 

To  this  caufe  Mr  Twamlcy,  who  has  written  a treatife 
upon  dairy  management,  attributes  the  great  difficulty 
fometimes  met  with  in  making  the  milk  coagulate ; 
four  or  five  hours  being  fotnetimes  ncccflary  inflead  of 
one  (the  ufual  time  employed);  and  even  after  all,  the 
curd  will  be  of  fuch  a loft  nature,  that  the  cheefe  will 
fwell,  puff  up,  and  rent  in  innumerable  places  without 
ever  coming  to  that  folid  conlr&cnce  which  it  ought 
to  have.  As  this  frequently  happens  in  confcquenccr 
of  heat,  Mr  Twamlcy  advifes  to  mix  a little  cold 
fpring- water  with  the  milk.  It  is  a bad  pradtice  to 
put  in  more  rennet  when  the  curd  appears  difficult  to 
be  formed  ; for  this,  after  having  once  formed  the  curd 
by  the  ufc  of  a certain  quantity,  will  difTolve  it  again 
by  the  addition  of  more.  *•*  ( 

The  moil  common  dcfcdls  of  cheefe  arc  its  appear- 
ing  when  cut  full  of  fmall  holts  caUcd  ryes  ; its  puffing  checic, 
up,  crackit.g,  and  pouring  out  quantities  of  thin  ferous 

liquor  ; 
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Manure  liquor;  becoming  afterward*  rotten  and  full  of  mag- 
mem  of  tl»eg0tR  jn  th0fc  places  from  which  the  liquor  i (Tiled.  All 
*Jr * . this,  according  to  our  author,  proceeds  from  the  for- 

mation of  a ftibftancc  called  by  hiln  Jhp  curd,  a kind  of 
half  coagulum,  incapable  of  a thorough  union  until  the 
true  curd,  and  which  when  broken  into  very  fmall  bits 
produces  ejesf  but  if  in  larger  pieces,  occalions  thofe 
rents  and  cracks  in  the  checfe  ah  cad y mentioned  ; for 
though  this  kind  of  curd  retains  its  coagulated  nature 
far  fome  time,  it  always  fooner  or  later  diffolves  into 
• a fc rous  liquid.  This  kind  of  curd  may  be  produced, 
I.  By  ufiug  the  milk  too  hot.  2.  By  bad  runner. 
3.  By  not  allowing  the  curd  a proper  time  to  form. 
The  firlt  of  theft  is  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  our  author  fays  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  the  chccfc,  that  it  really  promotes 
the  allion  of  the  runnel  upon  the  milk.  The  fecond, 
fix.  a knowledge  of  good  from  bad  runnet,  can  only 
. be  acquired  by  long  pradlicc,  and  no  particular  direc- 
tions can  be  given,  farther  than  that  the  utmoil  care 
mud  be  taken  that  it  have  no  putrid  tendency,  nor 
Ofprepa-  any  rancidity  from  too  great  heat  in  drying.  The 
tin*  run-  only  rule  that  can  be  given  for  its  preparation  is  to 
Bet*  take  out  the  maw  of  a calf  which  has  fed  entirely  upon 

milk;  after  it  is  cold,  fwitl  it  a little  in  water  ; rub  it 
well  with  fait  ; then  till  it  with  the  fame,  and  after- 
wards cover  it.  Some  cut  them  open  and  fpread  them 
in  filt,  putting  them  in  layers  above  one  another,  let- 
ting them  continue  in  the  briue  they  produce,  iomc- 
tirncs  (lirring  or  turning  them  for  four,  fix,  or  nine 
months  ; after  which  they  are  opened  to  dry,  (Irctch- 
ed  out  upon  (licks  or  fplints.  They  may  be  ufed  im- 
mediately after  being  dried,  though  it  is  reckoned  bed 
to  keep  them  till  they  be  a year  old  before  they  arc* 
ufed.  The  bell  method  of  making  the  runnet  from 
the  (kins,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  following  : 
u Take  pure  fpring-water,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  runnet  you  intend  to  make ; it  is  thought  bed 
by  fome  two  (kins  to  a gallon  of  water ; boil  the  wa- 
ter, which  makes  it  fofter  or  more  pure ; make  it 
with  fait  into  brine  that  will  fwim  an  egg;  then  let  it 
(land  till  the  heat  is  gone  o(T  to  about  the  heat  of 
blood-warm  ; then  put  your  muw-fkin  in,  either  cut 
in  pieces  or  whole  ; the  foimcr  I (liould  imagine  beft 
or  tnoll  convenient ; letting  it  deep  24  hours,  after 
which  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe-  Such  quantity  a*  is 
judged  neccffary  mull  then  be  put  into  the  milk;  about 
a tea-cupful  being  neccffary  for  ten  cows  milk;  though 
in  this  refpcfl  very  particular  dirc&ions  cannot  be 
*79  given/' 

Mr  Hx»  In  the  Bath  Paper*;,  Mr  Hazard  gives  the  following 
«>J<tfor  rrcc*pt  f°r  making  runnet.  41  When  the  maw-fkin  is 
ruunctT  well  prepared  and  fit  for  the  purpofe,  three  pints  or 
two  quarts  of  foft  water,  clean  and  fwcct,  (hould  be 
mixed  with  fait,  wherein  (hould  be  pm  fwcct  brier, 
rofc- leaves  and  flowers,  cinamon  mace,  dove*,  mace, 
and  in  (hurt  almoil  every  fort  of  fpice  and  aromatic 
that  can  be  procured  ; and  if  thefe  are  put  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  thej  mud  boil  gently  till  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  three  ptnts^  and  care  (hould  be  taken  that 
this  liquid  is  not  fmoked  ; it  (hould  be  drained  clear 
from  the  fpices,  See.  and  when  found  not  to  be  warm- 
er than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  fhould  he  poured  upon 
the  veil  or  tnaw ; a lemon  may  then  be  lliccd  into  it. 


when  it  may  remain  a day  cr  two ; after  which  it  Manage- 
(hould  be  drained  again  and  put  into  a bottle,  where  ifment.°l  'he 
well  corked  it  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  or.  Uj'ry‘  . 
more ; it  will  ftncll  like  a perfume,  and  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  it  will  turn  the  milk  and  give  the  cheefe  a 
plea  ling  flavour."  He  adds,  that  if  the  veil  or  maw 
be  faked  and  dried  for  a week  or  two  neat  the  lire,  it 
will  do  for  the  purpofe  again  almoll  as  well  as  before.  Particular* 
In  the  making  of  checfe,  fuppofiog  the  runnet  to*  - l,c  oh- 
bc  of  a good  quality,  the  following  particulars  mudfcrte^  *“ 
be  obfrrvcd  : 1 . The  proper  degree  of  heat.  This  * 
ought  to  be  what  is  called  mi/i-wurm,  or  44  a few 
degrees  removed  from  coolncfc,”  according  to  Mr 
Twamley  ; confiderably  below  the  heat  of  milk  taken 
from  the  cow.  If  too  hot,  it  may  be  reduced  to 
a proper  temperature  by  cold  water,  as  already 
mentioned.  2.  The  time  allowed  for  the  runnet 
to  take  rffecl.  This,  our  author  obferves,  ought 
never  to  be  lets  than  an  hour  and  a half.  The  procefs 
may  be  accelerated,  particularly  by  putting  fait  to  the 
milk  before  the  runnet  is  added.  Mr  Twamley  ad- 
vifes  two  handfuls  to  ten  or  twelve  cows  milk;  but  he 
allures  us,  that  no  bad  confcquencc  can  follow  from 
the  curd  being  formed  ever  fo  foon  ; as  it  then  only 
becomes  more  foil’d  and  fit  for  making  chccfc  of  a pro- 
per quality.  3.  To  prevent  any  difficulty  in  fepara- 
ting  the  curd  from  the  whey,  prepare  a long  chccfc 
knife  from  lath  ; one  edge  being  (harpened  to  cut  the 
curd  acrofs  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  tub,  eroding  it 
with  lines  checkciwifc ; by  which  means  the  whey 
rifes  through  the  vacancies  made  by  the  knife,  and  the 
curd  finks  with  much  more  cafe.  A fieve  has  alfo 
been  ufed  with  fucccfs,  in  order  to  feparate  the  whey 
perfectly  from  the  curd.  4.  Having  got  the  curd  all 
firm  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  take  the  whey  from  it; 
let  it  (land  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  before  you 
put  it  into  the  vat  to  break  it.  If  any  bits  of  fiip-cuid 
fwim  among  the  whey,  pour  it  all  off  together  rather 
than  put  it  amoti^  the  chccfc,  for  the  reafons  already 
given.  Some  dairy-women  allow  the  curd  to  (land 
tor  two  hours  ; by  which  time  it  is  become  of  fo  firm 
a nature,  that  no  breaking  is  neccffary  : they  have  only 
to  cut  it  in  flfces,  put  it  into  the  vat,  and  work  it  welt 
by  (queezing  thoroughly  to  make  it  fit  dole  ; then 
put  it  into  the  prefs.  Our  author,  however,  approves 
more  of  the  method  of  breaking  the  curd,  as  lets  apt 
to  make  the  checfe  hard  and  horny.  5.  When  the 
whey  is  of  a white  colour,  it  is  a certain  fign  tliat  the 
curd  has  not  fublided  ; but  if  the  method  juft  now  laid 
down  be  followed,  the  whey  will  always  be  of  a greet* 
colour;  indeed  this  colour  of  the  whey  is  always  a cer- 
tain criterion  of  the  curd  having  been  properly  managed. 

6.  The  bell  method  of  preventing  cheefe  from  heaving* 
is  to  avoid  making  the  runnet  too  (Irong.  to  take  care 
that  it  be  clean,  and  not  tainted  ; to  be  certain  that  the 
curd  is  fully  come,  and  not  to  (lir  it  before  the  air  has 
had  time  to  cfcapc ; a quantity  of  air  being  always  dif- 
chargcd  in  this  as  in  many  other  chemical  proceda 

7.  Checfe  is  very  apt  to  fplit  in  confcquencc  of  being 
*4  failed  within,"  efpecialiy  when  the  vat  is  about  half 
filled.  In  this  cafe  the  curd,  though  feparated  only  in 
a fmall  degree  by  the  fait,  never  clofes  or  joins  as  it 
ought  to  do.  Mr  Twamley  prefers  falling  in  rhe  milk, 
greatly  to  this  method.  8.  Dry  cracks  in  cheefe  are 
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Fruit  L * generally  produced  by  keeping  curd  from  one  meal  to 
. ^uor|  . another,  and  letting  the  firti  become  too  ftiff  and  hard 
T before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other.  9.  Curdly  or 
wrinkle-coated  cheefe  is  caufed  by  four  milk.  Checfe 
made  of  cold  milk  is  apt  to  be  hard,  or  to  break  and 
fly  before  the  knife.  10.  Such  coated  cheefe  is  caufcd 
by  being  made  too  cold,  as  checfe  that  is  made  in  win* 
ter  or  late  in  autamn  is  apt  to  be,  unlefs  laid  in  a warm 
room  after  it  is  made. 

Cheefe  is  of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  made  : Thus,  in  Glouceftcrihirc, 
what  is  called  the  fecund  or  two- meal  cheefe,  is  made 
from  one  meal  of  new  milk  and  one  of  fkimtned  or  old 
milk,  having  the  cream  taken  away.  Skimmed  cheefe, 
or  JUt  milk  cheefe,  is  made  entirely  from  flammed  milk, 
the  cream  having  been  taken  off  to  make  butter.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Suffolk  clfetfe,  and  is  much  ufed  at 
fca  ; being  left  liable  to  be  affc&cd  by  the  heat  of  warm 
climates  than  the  other  kinds.  A great  deal  of  differ* 
ence,  however,  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  quality  of  it, 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  arife  chiefly  from  greater 
care  being  taken  in  fome  places  than  in  others. 

Slip  coat  or  foft  checfe  is  made  entirely  of  flip-curd, 
and  diffolvea  into  a kind  of  creamy  liquor ; which  is  a 
demonffration  of  the  nature  of  this  curd  as  already 
mentioned.  It  is  commonly  computed,  that  as  much 
milk  Is  required  to  make  une  pound  of  butter  as  two 
of  checfe  j and  even  more  where  the  land  is  poor,  and 
the  paQures  afford  but  little  cream. — For  further  parti- 
culars with  regard  to  thefe  two  commodities,  fee  the 
articles  Euttki  and  Ck&esf. 

Sect.  X.  Making  of  Fruit- Liquors. 

Tarsi,  a9  objcAs  of  Dritilh  husbandry,  arc  prin- 
cipally two.  Cyder  and  Perry;  the  manufa&uting  of 
which  forms  a capital  branch  in  our  fruit-counties, 
and  of  which  the  improvement  muff  be  comldcred 
as  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  but  particu- 
larly fo  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  diffri&s  where  tbefc 
liquors  conffitute  their  common  beverage. 

Excellence  Cyder  and  perry,  when  genuine  and  in  high  per- 
ofcydcrandfe&ion,  arc  excellent  vinous  liquors,  and  are  ccr- 
perry.  tainly  far  more  wholefoinc  than  many  others  which 
at  prlfent  are  in  much  higher  eftimation.  When 
the  muff  is  prepared  from  the  chotceff  fruit,  and  un* 
dergoes  the  cxa&  degree  of  vinous  fermentation  re* 
auiiite  to  its  pcrfc&ion,  the  acid  aad  the  fweet  are 
fo  admirably  blended  with  the  aqueous,  oily,  and  fpi- 
ritous  principles,  and  the  whole  fo  imbued  wiih  the 
grateful  flavour  of  the  rinds,  and  the  agreeable  aro- 
matic bitter  of  the  kernels,  that  it  affumes  a new  cha- 
racter : grows  lively,  fparkling,  and  exhilarating  ; and 
when  completely  mellowed  by  time,  the  liquor  becomes 
at  once  highly  delicious  to  the  palate,  and  congenial 
to  the  conllitulion  ; fuperior  in  every  refpedt  to  moll 
other  tngliffi  wines,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  many 
f Hath  Pa-  of  the  beft  foreign  wines.  Such  (fays  Dr  Fothergill  f ) 
frn,  voh  v.  Wc»Ul<J  it  be  pionounced  by  all  competent  judges,  were 
ktm  3*3*  jt  not  for  the  popular  prejudice  annexed  to  it  as  a cheap 
home-brewed  liquor,  and  consequently  within  the  reach 
of  the  vulgar.  To  compare  fuch  a liquor  with  the 
foreign  fiery  fophiftteated  mixtures  often  imported  un- 
der the  name  of  wines,  would  be  to  degrade  it ; for 
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it  certainly  furpaffes  them  in  flavour  and  plcafzntncfs,  Fruit-Li- 
as much  as  it  excels  them  in  wholefomeneli  and  cheap-  3ut>r> 
nefs.  But  rarely  do  we  meet  with  perry  or  cyder  of*  T 
this  fuperior  quality.  For  what  is  generally  fold  bp 
dealers  and  inn  keepers  is  a poor,  meagre,  vapid  li- 
quor, prone  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  of  courfe  1x4 
very  injurious  to  the  conftitution.  Is  it  not  very  raor*  Art  uf  m»- 
tifying,  after  the  experience  of  fo  many  centuries,*”1* them 
that  the  art  of  preparing  thofe  ancient  Britifh  liquors fc&fyun^" 
fhould  ftill  be  fo  impcrfc&ly  underflood  as  yet  to  feem  ioderaood. 
be  in  its  very  infancy  ? — That  throughout  the  princi- 
pal cyder  diftri&s,  the  pra&ice  fhould  ffill  reff  on  the 
moff  vague  indeterminate  principles,  and  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  liquor  fhould  depend  rather  on  a lucky 
random  hit,  than  on  good  management ! Yet  fuch  ap- 
pears to  be  really  the  cafe  even  among  the  moff  expe- 
rienced cyder-makers  of  Herefordlhire  and  Gloucef- 
terfhire. 

Mr  Marfhall,  that  nice  obferver  of  rural  affairs,  in 
his  late  tour*  through  thofe  counties  (exprefsly  un-*  Ratal  £. 
dertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  inquiry  on  this  fubje&)l**",-?/,G?l»*. 
informs  us,  that  fcarccly  two  of  thefe  profeflional 
tiffs  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of  fome  of  thcU’ 
moff  etTmiial  parts  of  the  procefs.  That  palpable  cr-  Errors 
rors  are  committed  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  ga*  pointed 
thering  the  fruit — in  laying  it  up — in  neglc&ing  to™1* 
feparate  the  unfound — and  to  grind  properly  the  rinds 
and  kernels,  &c.  That  the  method  of  condu&ing 
the  vinous  fermentation,  the  moff  critical  part  of  the 
operation,  and  which  ffamps  the  future  value  of  the 
liquor,  is  by  no  means  afemained:  While  fome  pro- 

mote the  fermentation  in  a fpacious  open  vat,  othera 
reprefs  it  by  indofing  the  liquor  in  a hogfhead,  or 
ftrive  to  prevent  it  altogether.  That  no  determinate 
point  of  temperature  is  regarded,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
the  thermometer  is  unknown  or  negle&ed.  That  they 
ate  as  little  confident  as  to  the  time  of  racking  off ; 
and  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  only  once,  or  five 
or  fix  times  repeated.  That  for  fining  down  the  li- 
quor, many  have  recourfe  to  that  odious  artidr, 
bullock's  blood,  when  the  intention  might  be  much 
better  anfwered  by  whites  of  eggs  or  ifinglafs.  And, 
finally,  that  the  capricious  tafle  of  particular  cu- 
ffomers  is  generally  confultcd,  rather  than  the  real 
excellence  of  the  liquor  ; and  confcquently  that  a 
very  imperfect  liquor  is  often  vended,  which  tends  to 
reduce  the  price,  to  difgrace  the  vender,  and  to  bring 
the  ufe  of  cyder  and  perry  into  difrepute.  # 

The  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a curious  che- 
mical procefs ; and  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  a dex- 
terous management  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  be* 
fidcs  a clofe  attention  to  fundry  minute  circumffances, 
the  theory  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  underffood 
by  the  ableff  chemiils.  Can  we  longer  wonder  then  that 
fo  many  errom  fhould  be  committed  by  illiterate  cyder- 
makerb,  totally  unverfed  in  the  firff  principles  of  the 
chemical  art  ? Some  few,  indeed,  more  enlightened 
than  their  brethren,  and  tefs  bigotted  to  their  own 
opinions,  by  dint  of  obfervation  ffrike  out  improve- 
ments, and  produce  every  now  and  then  a liquor  of 
fuperior  quality,  though  perhaps  far  fliort  of  excel- 
lence, yet  ftill  fuflicient  to  (how  what  might  poffibly 
he  accomplished  by  a ferries  of  new  experiments  con- 
duced on  phikifophical  principles.  This  might  lead 

to 
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Fruit  Li-  to  fuccefllve  improvements,  till  at  length  our  Englilh 
quor*.  fruit-liquora  might  he  carried  to  a pitch  of  perfcAion 
hitherto  unknown,  by  which  the  demand,  both  at 
Meant  of  home  and  abroad,  would  foon  be  enlarged,  the  prices 
improve*  augmented  according  to  the  quality,  the  value  of 
nicne.  cftatei  increafed,  and  the  health  and  fptprority  of 

thefc  counties  proportlonably  advanced.  This  might 
alfo  help  to  point  out  a method  of  emrefting  the 
imperfe&ions  of  thefc  liquors  ; and  of  meliorating 
thr-fe  of  a weak  ineagre  quality,  by  fafer  and  more 
effectual  means  than  are  now  pra&ifed  : and  though 
nothing  can  fully  compenfate  the  defed  of  fun- 
fhine  in  maturing  the  faccharinc  juices  in  unfavour- 
able fcafons,  yet  probably  fuch  liquor  might,  with- 
out the  dangerous  and  expertise  method  of  boiling  in 
a copper  ve ffcl,  admit  of  oonfidcrable  improvement  by 
the  addition  of  barm  or  other  fuitable  ferment,  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  practice  of  the  cyder  dsilrifts  ; or 
perhaps  rather  by  a portion  of  rich  mull,  or  fome 
whole  feme  fweet,  as  honey,  fugar-candy,  or  even  me* 
laffes,  added  in  due  proportion,  previous  to  the  fermen* 
f H*pf**t  tation.  In  fad,  it  appears  from  * late  publication! , that 
the  Germans  arc  known  to  meliorate  their  thin  liarfh 
wines  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  mud,  not  by 
evaporation,  but  by  freezing.  By  this  fimple  procefs 
they  arc  made  to  emulate  good  Trench  wines;  a prac- 
tice worthy  of  imitation,  especially  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates. 

C.ydtr%  as  is  well  known,  is  made  from  apples,  and 
Perry  from  pears  only.  The  general  method  of  prepa- 
ring both  thefc  liquors  is  very  much  the  fame ; and  under 
the  article  Cyder  a dtfeription  is  given  of  the  way  in 
w hich  thofr  fruit  aregathcred,  ground,  and prefied.  Hie 
mill  is  notdT"  tially  different  from  that  of  a common 
Defer/:  eion tanner's  mill  for  grinding  hark.  It  confiil*  of  a mill- 
®f  a cyder  ft‘>nc  from  two  and  an  half  to  four  feet  and  an  half  in 
null  sod  diameter,  running  cn  its  edge  in  a circular  ftone  trough, 
nud-huife  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  thickncfo,  and  from  one 
to  two  tuns  in  weight.  Ti.e  bottom  of  the  trough  in 
which  this  Hone  runs  is  iomewhat  wider  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  Hone  itfrlf ; the  inner  fide  of  the  groove 
rife*  perpendicularly,  but  the  outer  fpreads  in  fuch  a 
mariner  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  fix  or  right 
inches  wider  than  the  bottom;  by  which  means  there 
is  room  for  the  Hone  to  run  freely,  and  likew  ife  for 
utting  in  the  fruit, and  ilirring  it  up  while  grinding. 
*hc  bed  of  a middle-fixed  mill  is  about  9 fict,  fome 
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tained,  and  the  ftone  kept  perfe&ly  upright.  There  Pfuit  Lt- 
ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis, . fluor<-  , 
about  a foot  from  the  runner,  a cogged  wheel  work- 
iog  in  a circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill. 

The  life  of  thefe  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  Hiding, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full ; it  likewise 
makes  the  work  more  eafy  for  the  horfe.  Thefe 
wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  cxa&ncfs.  Mr 
Mar fh all  obfervee,  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the  horfe 
draw  hy  trace*  : 44  The  a&ing  point  of  draught  (fays 
he),  the  horfe’s  fhoulder,  ought,  for  various  rcafons,  to 
he  applied  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the 
axis  ; not  two  or  three  yards  before  it  ; perhaps  of  a 
fmall  mill,  near  one  fourth  of  its  circumference.’' 

The  building  in- which  the  mill  isincloled  ought  to  be 
of  fuch  a fize,  that  the  horfe  may  have  a path  of  three 
feet  wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  walls;  fo  that  a 
middling-fired  mill,  with  its  horfe-path,  takes  up  a 
fpace  of  14  or  15  feet  every  way.  The  whole  dirnert- 
fions  of  the  milbhoufe,  according  to  our  author,  to 
render  it  any  way  convenient,  arc  14  feet  hy  20  : it 
ought  to  have  a lloor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet ; with  a door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a window  oppofite,  with  the  mill  on  one  tide 
and  the  prefs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  window.  The 
latter  muft  be  an  near  the  mill  as  convenience  will  al- 
low, for  the  more  cafy  conveying  the  ground  fruit 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  prefs,  of  which  the 
principle  will  be  undrrftood  from  the  figure,  has  it;  bed 
or  bottom  about  five  feel  fquare.  'This  ought  to  be 
made  entirely  either  of  wood  or  ftone  ; the  practice 
of  covering  it  with  Irad  being  now  universally  known 
to  be  pernicious.  It  has  a channel  cut  a few  inches 
within  its  outer  edges,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  ex- 
prcfTcd,  and  convey  it  to  a lip  formed  by  a projection 
on  that  fide  of  the  bed  oppofite  to  the  mill  ; having 
under  it  a ftone  trough  or  wooden  vtflcl,  funk  with- 
in the  ground,  when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  it. 

The  prefs  is  worked  with  It  vers  of  different  lengths; 
firft  a Ihort,  and  then  a moderately  long  one,  both 
worked  by  hand  ; and  laftly,  a bar  eight  01  nine  feet 
long  worked  by  a rapflane  or  windlafs.  The  expeuce 
of  fitting  up  a mili-houfe  is  not  very  great.  Mr 
Marfnal)  computes  it  from  20I-  to  2$l.  am),  on 
a fmall  fcale,  from  id.  to  15].  though  much  depends 
on  the  dillancc  and  carriage  of  the  tlouc  : when  once 
fitted  up,  it  will  tail  many  years. 
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10,  and  fome  12;  the  whole  being  compofcd  of  two, 
three,  or  four  Hones  cramped  together,  and  finished 
after  being  cramped  in  this  manner.  The  bell  Hones 
are  found  in  the  fortlt  of  Dean;  generally  a dark,  red- 
difh  grit  ftone,  not  calcareous;  for  if  it  were  of  a calcare- 
ous quality,  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  aft  upon 
it  and  fpoil  the  liquor : a clcan-grairscd  grindftone 
grit  is  the  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  The  runner  is  mo- 
ved by  means  of  an  axle  palling  through  the  centre, 
with  a long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill, 
for  a horfe  to  draw  by  ; on  the  other  fide  is  a fliorter 
arm  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  Hone,  as  repre- 
frnted  in  the  figure.  An  iron  bolt,  with  a large  head, 
pallet  through  an  eye,  in  the  lower  pan  of  the  fwivel 
on  which  the  ftone  turns,  into  the  end  ol  the  inner 
arm  of  the  axis;  and  thus  the  dcuble  motion  of  it  is  ob- 


The  making  of  the  fruit  liquors  under  considera- 
tion requires  an  attention  to  the  following  parti- 
culars. I.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  III.  Pref- 
fing.  IV.  Fermenting.  V.  Correcting.  VI.  Laving 
up.  VII.  Bottling;  each  of  which  heads  is  fubdi* 
vided  into  fcvcral  others. 

I.  In  the  managimenl  of  lie  fruit,  the  following  par-  «.  ,lS 
ticulars  are  to  be  confidcred.  iren^oh 

1.  The  time  of  gathering;  which  varies  according  fruit, 
to  the  nature  of  the  fiuit.  The  eaily  pears  arc  fit 
for  the  mill  in  September  ; but  few  apples  are 
ready  for  gathering  before  Michaelmas;  though,  by 
reafon  of  accidental  circumftaiicts,  they  arc  frequently 
manufactured  before  that  time.  For  fale  cyder, 
and  keeping  drink,  tiny  are  fuffered  to  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  fully  ripe;  and  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber 
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■ bcr  is  generally  locked  upon  to  be  a proper  time  for  ga-  having  acquired  fuclt  a degree  of  meflownefv  and  its  Pruit  Li. 
thering  the  Hire  apple.  The  criterion  of  a due  degree  texture  fuch  a degree  of  tendemefs,  ns  to  yield  to  mo- 
of  ripenefa  is  the  fruit  falling  from  the  tree:  and  to  force  derate  preffure.  Thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of ' 
it  away  before  that  time,  in  Mr  Mar lhall’s  opinion,  is  the  thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
robbing  it  of  feme  of  its  molt  valuable  particle".  “The  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a fit  ftate  for 
barveiling  of  fruit  (fays  he)  is  widely  different  in  this  grinding.’* 

refpeit  from  the  harvcllingof  grain  ; which  has  the  en-’  4.  Preparation  for  the  mill.  The  proper  manage- 
tire  plant  to  feed  it  after  its  feparation  from  the  foil;  ment  of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  le- 
while  fruit,  after  it  is  fevered  from  the  tree,  is  cut  off  p irate  from  each  other  : but  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
from  all  poffibility  of  a further  fupj  !y  of  nourifliment ; out  a confidrrable  degree  of  labour  : for  as  by  number- 
and  although  it  may  have  reached  its  wonted  fixe,  fome  lefs  accidents  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  arc  frequently 
of  its  more  effcntial  particles  arc  undoubtedly  left  be-  confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any  effectual  me- 
bind  in  the  tree.”  Sometimes,  however,  the  fruits  thod  of  feparating  them  except  by  hand  ; aitd  Mr  Mar- 
which  arc  late  in  ripening  arc  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree  lhali  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  fecrets 
until  fpoiled  by  frofts  ; though  weak  watery  fruits  feem  of  cyder-making,  peculiar  to  thofc  who  excel  in  the 
to  be  moll  injured  in  this  manner  ; and  Mr  Matfhall  rc-  bufinefs  ; and  He  is  furprifed  that  it  Ihould  not  before 
bates  an  inllancc  of  very'  fine  liquor  being  made  from  this  time  have  come  into  common  practice, 
golden  pippins,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard  5.  Mixing  fruits  for  liquor.  Our  author  feema  to 
as  ice.  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice;  ar.d  informs  us, 

f 2.  The  method  of  gathering.  This,  as  generally  that  the  finer  liquors  arc  made  from  felctl  fruits;  and 
pratlifcd,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down  he  hints  that  it  might  be  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
by  Mr  MarlhaU*  viz.  beating  them  down  with  long  after  they  arc  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
(lender  poles.  An  evident  disadvantage  of  this  method  fruits,  2-T 

is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripenefs  ; for  the  apples  11.  Grinding*  and  management  of  the  fruit  when  Grinding, 
on  the  fame  tree*  will  differ  many  days,  perhaps  even  ground. 

weeks,  in  their  time  of  coming  to  perfedion  ; whence  1.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting  the 
fome  part  of  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  fruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill-houfe  fliould  have  a 
effeftuallv  and  irremediably  cut  off.  Nor  13  this  the  fruit-chamber  over  it,  with  a trapdoor  to  lower  the 
only  evil  to  be  dreaded  ; for  as  every  tiling  depends  on  fruit  down  into  the  mill.  The  bell  manner  in  which 
the  fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,  if  this  be  interrupt-  this  can  be  accomplllhcd,  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
cd,  or  rendered  complex  by  a mixture  of  ripe  and  un*  bed  of  the  mill,  and  furnilhed  with  a cloth  fpout  or 
ripe  fruits,  and  the  liquor  be  not  in  the  firil  inllancc  tunnel  reaching  down  to  the  trough  in  which  the  Hone 
fufficicntly  purged  from  its  feculcncies,  it  is  difficult  to  moves.  No  draw  is  ufed  in  the  lofts,  but  fometimes 
dear  the  liquor  afterwards.  The  former  defed  thccy-  the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Hereford  (hire,  it  is  generally 
dcr  makers  attempt  to  remedy  by  a mixture  of  brown  believed,  that  grinding  the  rind  and  feeds  of  the  fruit  as 
fugar  and  brandy,  and  the  latter  by  bullock’s  blood  and  well  as  the  flemy  part  to  a pulp,  is  ncccffary  towards 
brimftone  ; but  neither  of  thefe  can  be  expected  to  an-  the  perfection  of  the  cyder  ; whence  it  is  ncccffiiry,  that 
fwer  the  purpofc  very  effe6iua!ly.  The  bell  method  of  every  kind  of  pains  Ihould  be  taken  to  perform  the 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  ariltng  from  an  unequal  grinding  in  the  moll  pcrfttt  manner.  Mr  Marfhxll 
ripening  of  the  fruit  is  to  go  over  the  trees  twice,  once  complains,  that  the  cyder-mills  are  fo  imperfectly  finifh- 
wiili  a hook,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  fponiane-  cd  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  firfl  fifty  ytart  they 
oufly  ; the  fecond  time,  when  the  latter  are  fufficieuily  cannot  perform  their  work  in  a proper  manner.  Inllcad 
ripened,  or  when  the  winter  is  likely  to  fet  in,  when  of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one  another  with  the  fquare 
the  trees  arc  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  above- men-  and  thiffel,  they  arc  hew  n over  with  a rough  tool  in  fuch 
tioned.  a carclefs  manner,  that  borfe-beans  might  lie  in  fafety 

3.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  is  uftialljr  done  in  their  cavities.  Some  even  imagine  this  to  be  an  ad 
by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  ar-  vantage,  as  if  the  fruit  was  more  tffechully  and  com- 
tide  Cyder  : but  Mr  MarJhall  entirely  difapproves  of  plctely  broken  by  rough  than  fmooth  Hones,  Some 
the  practice  ; becaufc,  when  the  whole  are  laid  in  a ufe  fluted  rollers  of  iron  ; but  thefe  will  be  corroded  by 
heap  together,  the  ripeft  fruit  will  begin  to  rot  before  the  juice,  and  thus  the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  Smooth 
the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  artificial  ripentfs  rollers  will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  fufficicntly  to  force 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  “ The  due  degree  it  through. 

of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquoi  (heohfi  rvc*)  is  a fub*  Another  improvement  requisite  in  the  cyder-mills  is 
jeft  about  which  men,  even  in  this  dillrid,  differ  much  to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from  riling  before 
in  their  ideas.  The  prevailing  practice  of  gathering  the  Hone  in  the  lall  llagfr  of  grinding,  and  a method 
into  heaps  until  the  ripctl  begin  to  ret.  is  walling  the  of  tlirring  it  up  in  the  trough  more  cffcilually  than 
bell  of  the  fruit,  and  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  critc-  can  be  done  at  prefeut  To  temedy  the  former  of 
rion.  Some  {hake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  rattling  thefe  defers,  it  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  grind  the 
of  the  kernels;  others  cut  through  the  middle,  and  fruit  firll  in  tin  mill  to  a certain  degree;  and  then  put  it 
judge  by  their  blacknefs ; tut  none  of  thefe  appear  to  between  two  fmooth  rollers  to  finifh  the  operation  in 
be  a proper  teft.  It  is  not  the  ftate  of  the  kernels  hut  the  moll  perfect  manner.  It  is  an  error  to  grind  too 
of  the  flefh  ; not  of  a few  individuals,  but  of  the  greater  much  at  once  ; as  this  clogs  up  the  mill,  and  prevents 
part  of  the  prime-fruit,  which  renders  the  collective  bo*  it  from  going  eafdy.  The  ufual  quautity  for  a middle- 
dy  fit  or  unfit  to  be  fent  to  the  mill.  The  mod  ra-  fized  mill  is  a bag  containing  four  corn  bulhels : but 
tional  teft  of  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  is  that  of  the  flefti  our  author  had  once  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a mill 
N°  160.  in 
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in  which  only  half  a bag  was  put ; and  thus  the  work  and  regrind  the  refiduum  in  the  evening  ; infnfe  the 
feemed  to -go  on  more  eafily  as  well  as  more  quickly  reduced  matter  all  night  among  part  of  the  firft  run- 
than  when  more  was  put  in  at  once.  The  quantity  rings ; ac.d  in  the  morniug  re-prefs  while  the  next 
put  in  at  one  time  is  to  be  taken  out  when  ground,  prclsful  is  grinding. 

Tl  - r unlita  nf  fruit  nrr.uinrl  111  a till’  ill«  muf  h IV  XVfWcfjt/ua.  'I’l.#*  rnmnuin  nnAi/.  Id  1....  f 


The  ufual  quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a day  is  as  much 
as  will  make  three  hogflicais  of  pen y or  two  of  cy- 
der. 


IV.  bWinenlation.  The  common  practice  is  to  have  1 
the  liquor  turned;  that  is,  put  into  calks  or  hog-  1 
(beads  immediately  from  the  prefs,  and  to  fill  them 


2.  Management  of  the  gTound-fruit.  Here  Mr  quite  full : but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  to  leave 
Marlin' 11  condemns  in  very  flrong  term*  the  practice  fome  fpace  empty  to  b<  filled  up  afterwards.  No  ac- 
of  pulling  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  asfooti  as  the  grinding  curate  experiment  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
is  finilhed  ; becaufe  thus  neither  the  tind  nor  feeds  temperature  of  the  air  proper  to  be  kept  up  in  the 
have  time  to  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor,  place  where  the  fermentation  goes  on.  Troll  is  pre- 
ln  order  to  extract  thefe  virtues  in  the  mod  proper  judicial  : but  when  the  procefs  ufually  commences, 
manner,  fome  allow  the  ground-fruit  to  lie  24.  hours  that  is  about  the  middle  of  Odobcr,  the  liquor  is  pul 
or  more  after  grinding,  and  evrn  regrind  it,  in  order  into  airy  (hades,  where  the  warmth  is  fcaice  greater 
to  have  in  the  moll  perfect  manner  the  flavour  and  than  in  the  open  atmofpherc  ; nay,  they  are  frequent- 


virtues  of  the  feeds  and  ilod. 

III.  V n finx  ibe  fruit , and  management  of  the  rv- 


ly  expo  fed  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  farther 
than  a piece  of  tile  or  flat  Hone  over  the  bung-hole* 


' Jitiuvm.  ’This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  gnwnd-fruit  propped  up  by  a wooden  pin  on  one  fide  to  caufe  the 
in  pieces  of  hair-cloth,  and  piling  them  up  above  one  rainwater  run  off.  In  a complete  manufactory  of 
another  in  a fquaic  frame  or  mould,  and  then  pulling  fruit-liquor,  the  fermenting  room  Ihould  be  under  the 
down  the  prtf*  upon  them,  which  fqueezes  out  the  fame  roof  with  the  mill -houfc  ; a continuation  of  the 
juice,  and  forms  the  matter  into  thin  and  almolt  dry  prefsroom,  or  at  lead  opening  into  it,  with  window* 
cakes.  The  firlt  runnings  come  off  foul  and  muddy;  or  doors  on  every  fide,  to  give  a free  admifiion  of  air 
but  the  laft,  dp?  dally  in  perry,  will  be  as  clear  and  into  it ; fufficictit  defences  againtt  frolt ; fruit-lofts 
fine  as  if  filtered  thro’  paper.  It  is  coromou  to -throw  over  it,  and  vaults  underneath  lor  laying  up  the  liquors 
away  the  refiduum  asufclcfajfometimes  it  is  madeufeof  aflci  fermcotrft ion  1 with  final!  holes  in  the  crown  of 
when  dty  as  fuel ; fomctirtie*  the  pigs. will  eat  it,  efpe-  the  arch  to  admit  a leathern  pipe,  for  the  purpofe  af 
• ciidly  when  not  thoroughly  fqoce/.ed  ; and  fomelimcs  conveying  the  liquors  occalioually  from  the  one  to  the 
it  is  ground  a fecond  time  with  water,  and  fqueexed  other. 

for  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  ufed  for  the  family.  Iu  making  of  fruit- liquors,  no  ferment  is  ufed  as 
Mr  Marlhall  advifes  to  continncthe  preffure  as  long  as  in  making  of  beer  ; though,  from  Mr  Marlhall's  ac- 
a diop  can  be  drawn.  “ It  is  found  (fays  he),  that  count  of  the  matter,  it  Items  far  from  being  unne- 
CYcn  by  breaking  the  cakes  of  refute  with  the  hands  ccflary.  Owing  to  this  omiflion,  the  time  of  the  corn- 
only  gives  the  prefs  frrfh  power  over  it ; for  though  it  fncnceroent  of  tbc  fermentation  is  entirely  uncertain, 
has  been  preffed  to  the  Lift  drop,  a gallon  or  more  of  It  takes  place  fonv. times  in  one,  two,  or  three  days; 
additional  liquor  may  be  got  by  this  means.  Re-  fometimes  not  till  a week  or  month  after  turning: 
grinding  them  has  a (till  greater  effect:  In  this  (late  of  but  it  lias  been  observed,  that  liquor  which  has  been 
the  materials  the  mill  gains  a degree  of  power  over  the  agitated  in  a carriage,  though  taken  immediately  from 
more  rigid  paits  of  the  fruit,  which  in  the  firlt  grind-  the  prefs,  will  fometimes  paf*  almoll  immediately  into 
ing  it  could  not  reach.  If  the  face  of  the  runner  and  a itale  of  fermentation.  The  continuance  of  the  fer- 
tile bottom  of  the  trough  wtre  drefled  with  a*broad  mentation  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  the  commencement, 
chjdrl,  and  made  true  to  each  other,  and  a moderate  of  it.  Liquors,  when  much  agitated,  will  go  through  it 
quantity  of  refiduum  ground  at  once,  (carcely  a kemd  perhaps  in  one  day  ; but  when  allowed  to  remain  at 
could  cfcapc  unbroken,  or  a drop  of  liquor  remain  un-  rett,  the  fermentation  commonly  goes  on  two  or  three 
drawn."  days,  and  fotnttimes  five  or  fix.  The  fermenting  li- 


Eut  though  tbc  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot  be  quor,  however,  puts  on  a different  appearance  accord- 
extracted  without  grinding  it  very  Hue,  fotne  incou-  ing  to  circumdancts.  When  produced  from  fruits 
venicnce  attends  this  pr*&i(*,  as  patt  of  the  pulp  properly  matured,  it  generally  throws  up  a thick  feura 


thus  gets  through  the  hair  cloth,  and  may  perhaps  be 
injurious  to  the  fubfequeut  fermentation.  This,  how- 


refembling  that  of  malt  liquor,  and  of  a thickncfs  pro- 
portioned to  the  fpccict  and  tipenefa  of  the  fruit f 


ever,  may  be  in  a great  meafure  remedied  by  draining  the  riper  the  fruit,  the  more  feutn  being  thrown  up. 
the  firft  runnings  through  a fieve.  The  whole  (hould  Perry  gives  but  little  feum,  and  cyder  will  fometimes 
alio  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  a cafk,  and  diawn  off  alfo  do  the  fame;  fometimes  it  is  intentionally  pre- 
into  a frefh  vcITcl  previous  to  the  commencement  nf  vented  from  doing  it. 

the  fermentation.  The  reduced  fruit  ought  to  remain  After  having  remained  fome  time  in  the  fermenting 
fume  time  between  the  grinding  and  prrfiing,  that  the  vefTel,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  off  from  the  lees 
liquor  may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extract  and  put  into  frrfh  calk*.  In  this  part  of  the  opera- 
with  the  tind  and  kernels : but  this  mull  not  be  pufh-  tion  alfo  Mr  Marshall  complains  greatly  of  the  little 
ed  too  far,  as  in  that  cafe  the  colour  of  the  cyder  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  liquor.  The  ordinary 
would  be  hurt ; and  the  rood  judicious  managers  objtH  time  for  racking  perry  is  before  it  has  done  hiding,  or 
to  the  pulp  remaining  longer  than  12  hours  without  fometimes  when  it  begins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty, 
preffure.  **  Hence  (fays  our  author),  upon  the  whole,  The  only  intention  of  the  operation  is  to  free  the  li- 


the rr.oft  eligible  management  in  this  ftage  of  the  art 
appears  to  be  this : Grind  one  prcfsful  a- day  ; prefs 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II, 


?iuor  from  its  feces  by  a cock  placed  at  a little  didanoe  ' 
rum  the  bottom  ; after  which  the  remainder  is  to  be 
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Frait-Li-  Altered  through  a canvas  or  flannel  bag.  This  filtered 
qsw».  ^ liquor  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  an  higher  colour  j 
’ having  no  longer  any  tendency  to  ferment,  but  on  the 
contrary  checking  the  fermentation  of  that  which  is 
racked  off ; and  if  it  lofca  its  brightnefs,  it  is  no  Ion* 
ger  cafily  recovered. — A frefh  fermentation  ufually 
commences  after  racking  ; and  if  it  become  violent,  a 
frefh  racking  is  ncceffary  in  order  to  check  it ; in  con- 
fcqoence  of  which  the  fame  liquor  will  perhaps  be 
racked  fire  or  fix  times : but  if  only  a fmall  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  called  • fretting  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fame  calk  \ though  even  here 
the  degree  of  fermentation  which  requires  racking  is 
by  no  means  determined.  Mr  Marfhall  informs  us  that 
the  beft  manufacturers,  however,  repeat  the  racking* 
until  the  liquor  will  lie  quiet,  or  nearly  fo  ; and  if  it 
be  found  impracticable  to  accomplifh  this  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  fermentation,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to 
fumigation  with  fulphur,  which  is  called  flamming  the 
calks.  For  this  fumigation,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
matches  made  of  thick  linen-cloth  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  thickly  coated  with  brim- 
Hone  for  about  eight  inches  of  their  length.  The  calk 
is  then  properly  teafoned,  and  every  vent  except  the 
bung- hole  tightly  Hopped  ; a match  kindled  ; lowered 
down  into  the  calk,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 
until  it  be  well  lighted  and  the  bung 'be  driven  in  ; 
thus  fufpending  the  lighted  match  within  the  calk. 
Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  fupply 
the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  is  raifed,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  calk  fuffered  to 
remain  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  it«for  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lef*  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
the  fulphur  ought  to  have.  The  liquor  retains  a fmell 
of  the  fulphureous  acid  ; but  this  goes  off  in  a fhort 
time,  and  no  bad  effed  is  ever  obferved  to  follow. 

In  fome  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in  open 
oiks,  whcie  it  Hands  till  the  firft  fermentation  be 
pretty  well  over  ; after  which  the  froft  or  yeaft  col- 
lected upon  the  furfacc  it  taken  off,  it  being  fuppofed 
that  it  is  this  yeaft  mixing  with  the  clear  liquor  which 
caufes  it  to  fret  after  racking.  The  fermentation  being 
totally  ceafed,  and  the  Ices  fubfided,  the  liquor  is 
racked  off  into  a frefh  calk,  and  the  lees  filtered  as 
above  direCtcd.  Our  author  mentions  a way  of  fer- 
menting fruit-liquors  in  broad  lhallow  vats,  not  lefs 
than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  two 
feet  deep  ; each  vat  containing  about  two  hogfheadi. 
In  thefe  the  liquor  remains  until  it  has  done  riling,  or 
till  the  fermentation  has  nearly  ceafcd,  when  it  is  racked 
oft'  without  flamming,  the  critical  jun&urc  being 
caught  before  the  yeaft  fall ; the  whole  linking  gradu- 
ally together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off.  In  this  prac- 
tice alio  the  liquor  is  Icldom  drawn  off  a fccond  time. 
Different  Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  vix.  rought 
kimli  of  fuftt,  and  of  a muLilt  richnefs.  The  firft  kind  being 
cyder,  dif-  ufually  deftined  for  fervants,  is  made  with  very  little 
fermented  CCTemonT*  “ If  it  *»  but  xtyrfer  (fays  Mr  MarlhalJ), 

. ’ and  hat  body  enough  to  keep,  no  matter  for  the  rich- 
nefs and  flavour.  The  rougher  it  ia,  the  further  it 
will  go,  and  the  more  acceptable  cuftom  has  rendered 
it  not  only  to  the  workmen  but  to  their  mailers.  A 
palate  accu Homed  to  fweet  cyder  would  judge  the  rough 
cyder  of  the  farm-houfes  to  be  a mixture  of  vinegar  and 
yrater,  with  a little  diffolvcd  alum  to  give  it  rough- 
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nefs."  The  method  of  producing  this  aufterc  liquor  Frait-Li- 
is  to  grind  them  in  a crude  uoder  ripe  (late,  and  fub- 
jeCl  the  liquor  to  a full  fermentation. — For  the 
fweet  liquor,  make  choice  of  the  fweeter  fruits  : ma- 
ture them  fully ; and  check  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquor. — To  produce  liquors  of  a middle  richnefs, 
the  nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  fcafon  in 
which  it  is  matured,  rauft  be  confidered.  The  fruita 
to  be  made  choice  of  are  fuch  as  yield  juices  capable 
of  affording  a fufficiency  both  of  richnefs  and  ftrength; 
though  much  depends  upon  proper  management.  Open 
vats,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  arc  preferable  to  clofe 
veffels : but  if  calks  be  ufed  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
very  large,  and  not  filled  ; nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon 
their  fide*,  but  to  be  fet  on  their  ends  with  their  heads 
out,  and  to  be  filled  only  to  luch  an  height  as  will 
produce  the  requifite  degree  of  fermentation  : but  in 
whatever  way  the  liquor  be  pot  to  ferment,  Mr  Mar- 
(hall  is  of  opinion  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  fieely  for  the  firft  time  ; though  after 
being  yacked  off,  any  fccond  fermentation  ought  to  be 
prevented  as  much  as  polfible. 

V.  Corrtffing,  proviaeially  called  dofivring.  The  Of  carreA- 
imperfections  which  art  attempts  to  fupply  in  thefe  li. or  doc* 
quom  are,  1.  Want  of  ftrength  j a Want  of  richnefs.  J'**1’*  *hc 
3.  Want  of  flavour.  4.  Want  of  colour  and  bright- 
nefii. 

The  want  of  Jlrength  is  fupplied  by  brand y or  any 
other  fpirit  in  fufheient  quantity  to  prevent  the  ace- 
tous fermentation.  The  want  of  richnefs  is  fupplied 
by  what  are  generally  termed  fwetts , but  prepared  in 
a manner  which  our  author  fays  has  never  fallen  un- 
der hi*  notice.  To  fupply  the  want  of  flavour,  an  in* 
fufion  of  hops  is  fometimes  added,  which  is  laid  to 
communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a fragrance ; whence  it  becomes  a fubftitute  for  the 
juices  of  the  rind  and  kernels  thrown  away  to  the  pigs 
and  poultry,  or  other  otherwife  wafted.  The  want  of 
colour  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  elder  berries,  but 
more  generally  by  burnt  fugar,  which  gives  the  dc- 
fired  colour,  and  a degree  of  bitter  which  is  very  much 
liked.*  The  fugar  is  prepared  eitheT  by  burning  it  on 
a lalamander,  and  fuffering  it  to  drop,  as  it  mtlts,  in- 
to water  j or  by  boiling  it  over  the  tire  (in  which  cafe 
brown  lugar  is  to  be  ufed),  until  it  acquire  an  agreeable 
bitter ; then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion 
of  a gallon  to  two  lb.  of  fugar,  and  ftir  until  the  li- 
quor become  uniform.  A pint  of  this  preparation  will 
colour  a hoglhead  of  cyffer.  Brightnefs  is  obtained  by 
a mixture  of  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  flicep  ; that  of 
fwtnc  being  reje&ed,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  unfit  for  the  purpofe  than  "either  of  the  other 
two.  The  only  thing  neccffaty  to  be  done  here  is  to 
ftir  the  blood  well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  fcpmrating  { and  it  ought  to  be 
llirrcd  44  both  wars,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.’*  The 
liquor,  however,  is  not  always  in  a proper  condition  for 
being  refined  with  this  ingredient ; on  which  account  a 
little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be  tried  in  a rial.  A- 
quart  or  lefs  will  be  fufficient  for  a hoglhead.  After 
the  blood  is  poured  in,  the  liquor  Ihould  be  violently* 
agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  intimately  together.  Thia 
is  done  by  a flick  flit  into  four,  and  inferted  into  the 
bung-hole  ; working  it  brifkly  about  in  the  liquor  un- 
til the  whole  be  thoroughly  mixed.  In  about  24  bouri 
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Fruit- Li-  the  blood  will  be  fubfided,  and  the  liquor  ought  in- 
^UQr*-  ftantly  to  be  racked  off  i as  by  remaining  upon  the 
*~J  blood  even  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  recc'.ve  a 

taint  not  eafily  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  refinement  with  the  blood  carries  down  not  only 
the  fxecs,  but  the  colour  alfo  ; rendering  the  liquor, 
though  ever  fo  highly  coloured  before,  almoli  as  lim- 
pid as  water.  lfin^lafs  and  eggs  are  fomctiiues  made 
, ufe  of  in  fining  cyder  as  well  as  wine. 

Ofriyuy  VI.  The  laying  up  or  (hutting  up  the  cyder  in  clofe 
up.  or  carte  calks,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  is  as  little  undcrltood 
ing.  as  any  of  the  reft  of  the  parti ; the  bungs  being 

commonly  put  in  at  fume  certain  time,  or  in  ibme  par- 
ticular month,  without  any  regard  to  the  (late  the  li- 
quor itfelf  is  in.  44  The  only  criterion  (fays  he)  I 
have  met  with  for  judging  the  critical  time  of  laying 
up,  is  when  a fine  white  cream  like  matter  iirft  begins 
to  form  upon  the  furface.  But  this  may  be  too  late  ; 
it  is  probaldy  a fymptom  at  lead  of  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, which  if  it  take  place  in  any  degree  mutl  be  inju- 
rious. Yet  jf  the  calks  be  bunged  tight,  fome  crite- 
rion is  neceflary  ; otherwifi,  if  thr  vinous  fermenta- 
tion have  not  yet  finally  ccafid,  or  (hould  recommence, 
the  calks  will  be  endangered,  and  the  liquor  injured. 
Hence,  in  the  practice  of  the  moll  cautious  manager 
whofe  practice  l have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferiring, 
the  bungs  are  fiitt  driven  in  lightly,  when  the  liquor 
is  fine,  and  the  vinous  fermentation  is  judged  to  be 
over  j and  fome  time  afterward,  when  all  danger  is 
pall,  to  fill  up  the  calks,  and  drive  the  bungs  fecurely 
with  a rag,  and  rofm  them  over  at  top.  Moil  farmers 
arc  of  opinion,  that  after  the  liquor  is  done  ferment- 
ing, it  ought  to  have  fomethiug  to  feed  upon  ; that  is, 
to  prewnt  it  fro.n  running  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. For  this  purpofe  fome  put  in  parched  beans, 
others  egg-flielis,  fome  mutton  luet,  £cc.  Mr  Mar- 
fhall  does  not  doubt  that  fomething  may  be  ufeful ; 
ami  thinks  that  ilinglafs  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing 
*37  that  can  be  got. 

JBottjng.  VII.  Bod  ling.  This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  liquors  therafelves.  Good  cyder  can  feidom 
be  bottled  with  propriety  under  a year  old  ; fometimes 
not  till  two.  The  proper  time  is  when  it  has  acquired 
the  utraoll  degree  of  richnefs  and  flavour  in  the  calks  ; 
and  this  it  will  preferve  for  many  year*  in  bottles.  It 
ought  to  be  quite  fine  at  the  time  of  bottling  ; or  if 
not  f»  naturally,  ought  to  be  fined  artificially  with 
ilinglafs  and  eggs. 

The  liquor,  called  cyderkin,  purrs , or  psrkm , is 
r made  of  the  murk  or  grof*  matter  remaining  after  the 
cyder  is  preffed  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk 
is  put  into  a large  vat,  with  a proper  quantity  of  boiled 
water,  which  has  flood  till  it  be  cold  again : if  half  the 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cydeT,  it 
will  be  good  ; if  the  quantities  be  equal,  thp  cyderkin 
will  be  imall.  'Hie  whole  is  left  to  infufe  48  hours, 
and  then  well  prefled  : what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the 
prefs  is  immediately  tunned  up  and  flopped  ; it  is  fit 
to  drink  in  a few  days.  It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  fervea 
in  families  inftrad  of  fmall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boil- 
ed, after  preffure,  with  a convenient  quantity  of 
hops. 

Wi  mufl  not  conclude  thts  feftion  without  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  liquor  called  cyder  wins,  which  is 
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made  from  the  juice  of  apples  taken  from  the  prefs  Fruit- Li- 
and  boded,  and  which  being  kept  three  or  four  year*  q^cri.  t 
is  faid  to  refemble  Rhcnilh.  The  method  of  pre-  a ^ 
paring  this  wine,  as  communicated  by  Dr  Rufh  of  of  cyder. 
America,  where  it  is  much  pra&ifcd,  con  ft  ft  5 in  wine,  *<- 
evaporating  in  a brewing  copper  the  frcfli  apple-juice 
till  half  of  it  be  confutncd.  The  remainder  is  then  tc*  ” * 
immediately  conveyed  into  a wooden  cooler,  and  af- 
ter warda  is  put  into  a proper  calk,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  ycail,  and  fermented  iu  the  ordinary  way.  The 
proccfs  is  evidently  borrowed  from  what  has  long 
been  praftifed  on  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape,  under 
the  term  of  v in  cuit , or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  time 
immemorial. 

This  proerfshas  lately  become  an  objeft  of  imitation 
in  the  cyder  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  weft  of 
England,  where  it  is  reported  that  many  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  this  wine  have  already  been  made  ; and  as  it 
is  faid  to  betray  no  fign  of  an  impregnation  of  copper 
by  the  ufual  chemical  tefts,  it  is  cotilidcrcd  as  perfect- 
ly wholefome,  and  is  accordingly  drunk  without  ap- 
prehenfion  by  the  common  people.  Others,  however, 
fufpect  its  innocence  ; whence  it  speared  an  object 
of  no  fmall  moment  to  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a mat- 
ter, whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious 
quality  from  the  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled. — With 
this  view  Dr  Fothcrgill  f made  a variety  of  experiments ; f ga/S  Ps- 
and  the  refult  feemed  to  afford  a ftrong  prtfumption/r»v,  *ol.  t. 
that  the  cyder  wine  does  contain  a minute  impregna-P  339* 
tion  of  copper  j not  very  confidence  indeed,  but  yet 
fufficient,  in  the  Doctor’s  opinion,  to  put  the  public 
on  their  guard  concerning  a liquor  that  comes  in  fo 
very  “ questionable  a lhape.” 

It  is  a curious  chemical  fact,  he  obferves,  if  it  be 
really  true,  that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  boiling  in 
copper  vcffcls,  acquire  little  or  no  impregnation  from 
the  metal,  but  prcfcntly  begin  to  act  upon  it  when 
left  to  Hand  in  the  cold.  Can  this  be  owing  to  the 
agitation  occafioned  by  boiling,  or  the  expulfion  of 
the  aerial  acid?  Atmofpheric  air  powetfully  corrodes 
copper,  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial 
or  rather  nitrous  acid,  tor  both  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  prefent  in  the  atmofphere.  But  the  latter  is 
doubtlcfs  a much  ftronger  menftruum  of  copper  that) 
the  former. 

In  the  prefent  procefa  the  liquor  is  properly  directed 
to  be  paffed  into  a wooden  cooler  as  loon  as  the  boil- 
ing U completed.  But  as  all  acids,  and  even  common 
water,  acquire  an  impregnation  and  unpleafant  tafte, 
from  (landing  in  copper  vcffcls  in  the  cold,  why  may 
not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  a£t  in  fome  degree  on  the 
copper  before  the  boiling  commences  ? Add  to  this, 
that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  care  and  at- 
tention than  is  generally  bellowed  on  them  in  keeping 
them  clean,  are  extremely  apt  to  contract  verdegris, 

(a  rank  poifon),  at  appears  from  the  blue  or  green 
ftreaks  very  vifible  when  thefe  veffels  are  minutely  exa- 
mined. Should  the  unfermented  juice  be  thought  in- 
capable of  ailing  on  the  copper  cither  in  a cold  or 
boiling  date,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its 
power  of  wafhiog  off  or  diffolving  verdegris  alt  cad y 
formed  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  veffel.  Sup- 
pofe  only  one- eighth  part  of  a grain  of  verdegris 
to  be  contained  in  a bottle  of  this  wine,  a quantity 
that  may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,  and  that  a bottle 
5 F a (hould 
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Manures.  jhould  5e  drunk  daily  5y  a perfon  without  produ-  jc£k  of  debate  in  Germany.  Ia  America  tbit  ftibftartee  Manures. 
v 1 cing  aay  violent  fymptom  or  internal  unealincf*  j feerns  to  have  met  with  more  fucccfs  than  to  any  other  ~ * r r 

yet  what  perfon  in  his  fenfcs  would  knowingly  chute  country.  In  the  fifth  volume  ofi  Bath  Paper*,  Mr 
to  hazard  the  experiment  of  determining  how  long  he  Kiikpattick-of  the  I file  of  Wights  who  had  hunfcif  fh 
could  continue  even  this  quantity  of  a flow  potf'Mi  in  fited  North  America,  inform  a us,  that  it  ii  much  ufed 
hia  daily  beverage  with  impunity  ? And  yet  it  is  to  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  it*  chrspoefs  and 
he  feared  the  experiment  js  but  too  often  unthink-  eflicjcy  ; thought  from  what  ia  told  in  the  fame  place, 
ingly  made,  not  only  with  cyder-wine,  but  alfo  with  we  mull  undoubtedly  be  led  to  fiippufe,  that  its  e/fiacy 
many  of  the  foreign  wines  prepared  by  a fiinilar  pro*  mull  be  very  great  before  it  can  be  inritlrd  to  cht.ipmfr. 
ccf*.  For  the  grape  juice,  when  evaporated  in  a cop-  In  the  tint  place,  it  is  brought  from  the  hills  in  the 
per  veffcl,  under  the  denomination  of  v*v*  cotto  or  neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  Havre  de  Coace,  and  from  t 
boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal  if  not  yet  thence  exported  U»  America which  of  itfcifinult  oc- 
ilronger  impregnation  of  the  metal,  than  the  juice  of  ap*  cafioo  a considerable  ex  pence,  though  the  pUltcr  were 
pics,  feeing  that  verdegris  it  (elf  is  maoufaifkured  merely  originally  given  gratis.  In  the  next  place,  it  mult  be 
bv  the  application  of  the  acid  hulk*  of  grapes  to  plates  powdered  in  a damping  mill,  and  the  liner  it  hpowder* 
of  copper.  td  fo  much  the  better.  In  the  third  place,  it  mull  be  • 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  kany  metallic  impirg-  /own  over  the  ground  to  be  manured  with  it.  The 
nation,  the  ljotkor  thinks  it  may  be  juilly  queilionrd  quantity  for  graft  is  lix  buflicb  to  an  acne.  It  ought 
how  far  the  procefs  of  preparing  boiled  wines  is  ncccf-  to  be  fown  on  dry  ground  in  a wet  day  ; and  its  efficacy 
fary  or  reconcileable  to  reafun  or  economy.  The  is  faid  to  lad  from  (even  to  twelve  year*.  It  operate* 
evaporation  of  the  mult  by  long  boiling  not  only  oc-  entirely  as  a top  drdling. 

cafions  an  unnccclfary  wafte  of  both  liquor  and  fuel,  In  the  terth  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  arc 
but  alfo  dtlfipatcs  certain  dkotial  principles,  without  have  fome  extract*  from  a treat  ice  by  Mr  Powd,  prefi- 
which  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a complete  fer-  dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society /or  encouraging  Agri- 
mentation,  and  without  a complete  fermentation  there  culture,  upon  the  fubjeck  of  gypfum a*  a manure;  of 
cun  be  no  perfect  wine.  Hence  the  boiled  wine*  are  the  efficacy  of  which  he  gives  the  following  indances# 
generally  crude,  heavy,  and  flat,  liable  to  produce  in*  t.  In  October  1/H6,  plafler  of  Paris  was  Town  in  a 
digeflion,  flatulency,  and  dtan  lirra.  If  the  evapora-  rainy  day  upon  wheat- itubble  without  any  previous  cul- 
don  be  performed  hatkUy,  the  liquor  contract*  a burnt  ture.  The  crop  of  wheat  had  fcarce  been  worth  reap* 
empvreumatic  taftc,  as  in  the  prefent  inllance  ;jf  flow-  itiz,  and  no  kind  of  grafs  feed  bad  been  fown  upon  the 
ly,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a metallic  itnprrgna-  ground  ; nevertheless,  in  the  month  of  June  itwa»>C(>- 
tion.  For  the  procefs  may  be  paefumed  to  be  gene-  vered  with  a thick  mat  of  white  clover,  clean  and  even,., 
rally  performed  in  a veflel  of  braf*  or  copper,  as  few  from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  height.  A piece  of  grounds 
families  pofleft  any  other  that  is  fufficirntly  capacious.  adjoining  to  this  white  clover  was  alio  f.iwh  with  gyp* 

Nor  can  a veflel  of  calk-iron,  though  perfectly  Cafe,  fum,  and  exhibited  a fine  appearance  of  white  and  red 
be  properly  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  would  clover  mixed  with  fpcar  graft.  Some  wet  ground  fown 
probably  communicate  a chalybeate  fade  and  dark  the  fame  time  wa*  not  m the  lead  improved. — This  . 
colour  to  the  liquor.  . At  all  events,  braf*.  and  copper  anecdote  reiki  entirely  on  the  veracity  of  an  araonymou*. 
vcflcls  ought  to  be  entirely  bauifbed  from  this  and  farmer.  2.  Eight  btdhel*  of  plalkcr  of  Paris  fpread 
•very  other  culinary  procefs.  upon  two  acres  and  an  half  of  wheat  Itobbl*  ground,  . 

which  the  fpring  before  had  been  (owed  with  about  two  . 

Sect.  XI.  Oh  Manure^  and  the  heft  Methods  of  col-  of  red  ciovtrwfcrd  t«  theatre  forpadurc,  yield-* 

U3itig  them . ****  loo>  h>y  ^ middle  of  June.  A-fmalt ; 

piece  of  ground  of  iimilar  quality,  kmc  without  any  pla- 
W»  have  deferred  treating  cn  thefe  to  the  bft'parr,  fr«*.  produced  only  one  ton  and  an  half  in. the  lame, 
as  they  are  in  faci  derived  in  more  or  lefs  quantity  from  proportion. — Mr  Powel  concludes  in  favour  of  thwef- 
every  operation  in  hulbandrv,  though  they  are  undoubt-  f*^U  of  the  plafker  upon  arable  as  well  as  grafs  land.— 

•dly  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ; fur  no  method  yet  Other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  pub* 
propofed  for  making  a foil  fertile  without  manure  ha*  Idhed ; but  it  does  not  appear  u>  hare  been  tried  in  this  - 
ever  been  properly  afeertained  to  be  fuccefsful.  The  country.  * ^ 

mode  in  which  they  operate  has  teen  fo  fully  explained  With  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  manure  commonly  ofthe  mmt 
under  the  article  Aosioultcirx,  that  nothing  farther  »o  ulir  in  this  country,  their  efficacy  is  well  known  ; tbf  «®mn»on 
©fmtfiim  k*”1*  neceflary  to  be  added  in  this  place.  Of  late,  only  difficulty  ia  to  procure  them  in  fufficiem  quantity. 

•1  a ms*  1 however,  a new  manure  has-been  introduced  into  fome  — In  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  the  fra,  fea- weeds  offer  iOr,nl0UBC* 
mue.  countries,  the  operation  of  which  cannot  fo  well  be  ex-  unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  In  the  neigh- 
plained  upon  the  principles  there  lsid  down.  This  is  boarhbod  qf  riven,  the  weeds  with  which  they  abound 
Gy  fum-  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri-  offer  Ukewifie  an  excellent  manure  in  plenty.  Oil  cake* 
culture  we  are  informed*  that  it  is  commonly  nfed  as  a*  malt  coombs,  the  tefufe  of  daughter- houfa,  See.  all  are 
manure  in  Switzerland.  In  the  10th  volume  of  the  excellent  where  tliey  can  be  got:  hut  the  lit  nations 
fame  work.  Sir  Richard  Button  gives  fome  accnnnt  of  which  affoTdthdc  are  comparatively  few  ; fo  that  in  molt 
an  experiment  made  with  it  on  hti  eilate  ; hut  in  fuch  cafes  1 he  farmer  muff  depend  muefroa  hie  own  ingenuity 
an  inaccurate  manner,  that  nothing  could  be  determi-  and  industry  for  raiting  a lufficient  quantity  of  dung  to 
ned.  •»  The  appearance  in  general  (fays  he),  I think,  aofwer  his  purpofe*;  and  the  methods  taken  for  thi* 
was  rather  again!!  thebenefttrof  the  plaiW,  though  not  purpofe  vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  different  pin- 
dccidedly  to.”  He  tells  ue,  that  its  virtues  were  a fub*  ccs,  or  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  holbauduao. 

In. 
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In  all  countries  where  chalk,  marie,  or  lime  are  to  be 
bad,  they  are  certainly  to  be  employed  in  their  proper 
departments  ; but  befidc*  tbefe,  fiwg%  pioperly  fo  called, 
mixed  with  earth  or  putt  id  animal  and  vegetable  fuh- 
fbmee*,  ctMtHhultf  • principal  part  of -the  manure.  In 
Norfolk,  Mr  Marihaii  tells  us,  that  the  ywlily  of  dung 
is  attended  to  with  greater  prccifton  thau  in  moft  other 
dtftricts.  VWs-wuri,  as  it  is  called,  is  held  in  moti 
ell  i mat  ion  ; and  the  large  towns  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth (apply  the  neighbouring  country.  As  Yar- 
mouth, however,  is  a maritime  place,  and  osherwife 
in  a manner  furronaded  by  mar  Die**  How  is  of  courfe 
a fcarce  and  dear  article  ; whence,  inltcad  of  littering 
their  borfes  with  it,  they  ufe  fand.  A*  the  bed  becomes 
lulled  or  wer,  frefh  fand  ia  put  oq,  until  the- whole  is  in 
»: manner  faturated  with  urine  and  dung,  when  it  is 
cleared  away,  aodf  reckoned  muck  of- fuch  excellent 
quality,  that  it  is  ent  for  from  a very  great  distance. 
With  regard  to  other  kinds  of  dung,  that  from  horfes 
fed  upon  bay  and  corn  is  looked  upon  to  he  the  bell  } 
that  of  fatting  cattle  the  next  j while  the  dung  of  lean 
cattle,  pamoiLity  uf  cows,  is  foppofed  to  be  greatly 
inferior,  even  though  turnips  make  part  of  their  food. 
The  dung  of  cattle  kept  on  flraw  alone  is  looked  upon 
to  be  uf  little  or  no  value  j while  the  muck  from  trod- 
den draw  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  better  than  that 
from  the  ft  raw  which  is  eaten  by  the  lean*  (lock, — Com- 
ports of  dung  with  earth  or  marie  are  very  generally 
uCed. 

In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  Mr  Marfhall 
informs,  the  cones  of  horns  crolhed  in  a mill  have 
been  ufed  as  manure ; though  he  knows  not  with  what 
faccefa.  Htl  only  objection  is  the  difficulty  of  redu- 
cing them  to  powder.  Dung  is  extremely  dear  in  Nor- 
folk ; half  a guinea  being  commonly  given  for  a wag- 

g on-load  driven  by  five  horfes.  Great  quantities  of 
me  and  m*  !c  are  found  in  thisdiftrift. — With  regard 
t©  the  method  of  railing  dung  in  genera),  perhaps  the 
dbfervatiens  of  Mr  Marfhall  upon  the  management  of 
the  Yorkflrire  farmera  way  be  equally  fatisfirftory  with 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  poMiihed  on  the -fob) eft. 

‘•  The  general  practice  (fays  he)  ia  to  pile  the 
dung  on  the  highelt  part  of  the  yard  ; or,  which  is 
ftill  lets  judicious,  to  let  it  lie  Scattered  about  on  the 
fide  of  a llope,  as  it* were  for  the  purpofe  of  diffipating 
its  virtues.  The  urine  which  does  not  mix  with  the 
dung  is  aimotl  invariably  led  off  the  neartft  way  to  the 
common  fewer,  as  if  it  were  thought  a nuifaocc  to  the 
premifes.  That  which  mixes  with  the  dung  is  of  courfe 
carried  to  the  wkWw,  and  affifti  in  the  general  diflipa- 
tkrii.  A yard  of  Jung,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  ft  raw, 
*dl  difeharge,  even  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  its  more 
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fluid  part  clcs  j and  in  rainy  weather,  is,  notwithftanding  Manures.* 
the  draw,  liable  to  be  wathed  away  if  expofed  on  a ri- 
fing  ground.  But  how  ranch  more  liable  to  wafte  is  a 
mixture  of  dung  and  urine,  with  barely  a fufftcicncy  ot 
Hraw  to  keep  them  together  ? In  dry  weather  the  na- 
tural ooaing  is  coufidcrablc ; and  in  a wet  feafon  every 
Atower  of  rain  walhes  it  away  in  quantities. — The  Nor- 
folk method  of  bottoming  the  dung-yard  with  mould 
a her*  iodifpcnfably  neceffary  to  common  good  ma- 
nagement. There  is  no  better  manure  for  graft- lands 
than  mould  fatuiatcd  with  the  oozing*  of  a dunghill  ; 

■it  gets  down  quicker  among  the  grafj,  and  has  gene- 
rally a more  vifibk  effect  than  the  dung  itfelf.  Under 
this  management  the  arable  land  would  have  the  feif- 
fame  dung  it  now  has  j while  the  grafs  land  would  have 
aui  annual  (apply  of  riches,  which  now  run  wafte  in  the 
fewer*  and  rtvutets. — But  before  a dung- yard  can  with 
propriety  be  bottomed  with  mould,  the  bottom  of  the 
yard  itfelf  ought  to  be  properly  formed.  A part  of  it 
Utuatcd  conveniently  for  carriages  to  come  at,  and  low 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  drainings  of  the  liable, 
cattle  flails,  and  hog  dies,  fhould  be  hollowed  out  in 
the  manner  of  an  artificial  drinking-pool,  with  a rim 
foraewhat  riling,  and  with  covered  drains  laid  into  it 
from  the  various  fources  of  liquid  manure.  Uuiing  the 
lu  turner  months,  at  Uilure  times,  and  embracing  oppor- 
tunities of  back-carriage,  fill  the  hollow  nearly  full  with  > 
mould  ; Inch  as  the  l cowering*  of  ditches,  the  (hovel- 
Lug*  at  roads,  the  maiden  earth  of  lanes  and  watte  cor- 
ntrs,  the  coping  of  Hone-quarries,  flee.  & c.  leaving  the 
furface  fomewhat  dirtied  ; and  within  this  dilh  fet  tht 
dung  pile,  carefully  keeping  up  a rim  of  mould  round 
the  bale  of  the  pile  higher  than  the  adjoining  furface  of 
the  yard ; equally  to  prevent  extraneous  matter  from 
ft  tiding  its  way  into  *he  refervuirs,  arid  to  prevent  the 
etcape  of  that  which  falls  within  its  circuit.*' 

1“  tho  firft  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  MrYnoiijf*  - 
Mr  Young,  from  a theory  that  pUJogiffon  is  the  food  **!*"• 
of  plants,  made  feveral  experiments  upon  charcoal  aitJJ^ 
manure  } but  the  relulta  were  not  fufficieutly  favourable 
to  induce  a trial  of  it  in  the  large  way.  It  mud  he  re- 
membered* that  though  pMogiltort  is  very  probably  the 
true  vegetable  food,  yet  it  is  pblogilton  vo lattirud,  as  in 

Sut rid  animal  mid  vegetable  fubftanccV,  not  in  iu  final 
ate  as  ift  charcoal,  which  can  have  any  cffeA.  “ See 
AcaiCuLTufts,  Part  I.  SeA;  4.  tt 

A very  advantageous  method  of  manuring  graft- 
latwls,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  is  that  of  over- 
flowing them  with  water,  which  ia  mollly  pradited  . 
with  low  flat  grounds.  For  an  account  of  the  beft 
method*  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  fee  the  article  Mea- 
dow^ 


H IT  S 

. Vhg&a*>Hir*»jnta*rt  a term  nfed  by  authors  to  cx- 
prefs  that  fort  of  hulbaadry,  the  precepts  of  which  are 
fo  beautifully  delivered  in  Virgil’s  Georgies,  'fhe  huf- 
bttodry  in  England  is  Virgilrtn  in  general,  as  is  feen 
by  the  method  of  paring  and  burning  the  furface,  of 
aaftering  or  crofs* ploughing,'  anebof  the  care  in  deft toy- 
ing weeds,  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  by  much  the 
iamc  means.  In  thofe  juris  of  England  along  the 
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fouthera  coafl,  where  the  Romans  principally  inhabi- 
ted, not  only  the  praAice,  but  the  expreffions,  are  in  * 
many  rrfpeAs  the  fame  with  thofc  of  the  ancient  Romans,  . 
many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  the  ploughmen  being  of  La- 
tin origin,  and  the  fame  with  tnofe  ufed  by  thole  people 
on  the  like  occafions.  And  on  a ftriA  observation, 
more  of  Virgil’s  hulbandfy  is  at  this  time  pradifed  in  * 
England  than  in  Italy  itfelf.  Thfct  change  in  the  lu- 

Valian-  « 
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” ulian  huffiandry  is,  however,  much  more  to  the  ere-  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  among  the  facerdotal  or* ' 
dit  of  that  people,  than  the  retaining  the  Virgilian  der.  ^ 

j fcheme  is  to  ours.  There  were  other  circutnftances  that  contributed  to 

Tull,  who  ha*  eftablilhed  a new  method  of  bnffian*  inflame  the  refentment  of  the  clergy  againil  him.  He 
dry,  obferves,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  fo  contend  ic-  adopted  the  philofophical  opinions  of  the  realifts,  and 
tory  to  this  old  plan,  that  it  may  be  called  the  anti-  vehemently  oppofed  and  even  perfecutcd  the  Domina- 
Virplian  kujbanjry  ; and  adds,  that  no  practice  can  be  lifts,  whole  number  and  influence  were  confnlerable  in 
worfe  than  the  Virgilian.  the  univerfity  of  Prague.  He  alfo  multiplied  the  num* 

HUSK,  the  fame  with  what  botanifts  call  th t calyx  ber  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  procuring, 
or  tup  of  a flower.  See  Calyx.  through  his  great  credit,  a fentence  in  favour  of  the 

HUSO,  in  ichthyology.  See  Acctrtwsca.  Bohemians,  who  difputed  with  the  Germans  concern* 

HUSS  (John).  See  Hcssitks.  ing  the  number  of  fuffrages  which  their  rtfpe&ive  oa- 

HUSSARS,  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary  tions  were  intilled  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried 
and  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  confitt  in  a rough  by  election  in  this  univerfity.  In  confequcncc  of  a de- 
ferred cap,  adorned  with  a cock’s  feather  (the  officers  cree  obtained  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  rcilored 
either  an  ogle's  or  a heron’s)  t a doublet,  with  a pair  them  to  their  conftitutional  right  of  three  fuffrages, 
of  breeches  to  which  the  (lockings  are  fattened,  and  ufurped  by  the  latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
yellow  or  red  boots:  befides,  they  occaftoually  wear  a Prague,  and,  in  the  year  1409,  founded  a new  aca* 
(hort  upper  waiflcoat  edged  with  furs,  and  five  rows  demy  at  Leipfick.  This  event  no  fooner  happened, 
of  round  metal  buttons  j and  in  bad  weather,  a cloak,  than  Hufs  began  to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than 
Their  arms  are  a fabre,  carbine,  and  piftols.  They  he  had  before  done  agaioft  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
are  irregular  troops : hence,  before  beginning  an  at*  the  clergy,  and  to  recommend,  in  1 public  manner,  the 
tack,  they  lay  thcmfclvcs  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their  writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  as  far  as  they  re- 
horfes,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  difeern  their  force  } latcd  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  defpotifmof  the  court 
bqt  being  come  within  piftol  (hot  of  the  enemy,  they  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Hence 
raife  thcmfclvcs  with  fuch  furpriling  quickncfs,  and  an  accufation  was  brought  againft  him,  in  the  year 
begin  the  fight  with  fuch  vivacity  on  every  fide,  that,  14‘0»  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XX HI.  by  whom 
unlefs  the  enemy  is  accuftomcd  to  their  method  of  he  was  folemnly  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
engaging,  it  is  very  difficult  for  troops  to  preferve  church.  Notwithftanding  this  fentence  of  excommuni- 
their  order.  When  a retreat  is  nrcefiary,  their  horfes  cation,  he  proceeded  to  expofe  the  Romiffi  church 
have  fo  much  fire,  and  are  fo  iodcfatigable,  their  equi*  with  a fortitude  and  zeal  that  were  almoft  univerfally 
page  fo  light,  and  themfclves  fuch  excellent  horfemen,  applauded. 

ihat  no  other  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them.  This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  equally  finccrc 
They  leap  over  ditches,  and  fwim  over  rivers,  with  and  fervent,  though  his  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent, 
furpriling  facility.  They  never  encamp,  and  con  ft-  and  his  prudence  not  always  circnmfpcft,  was  fum- 
qucntly  are  not  burdened  with  any  camp-equipage,  moned  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Conftance.  Sc- 
faving  a kettle  and  a hatchet  to  every  fix  men.  They  cured,  as  he  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his  eoe- 
always  lie  in  the  woods,  out-houfes,  or  villages,  in  the  mies  by  the  fafe  conduct  granted  him  by  the  emperor, 
front  of  the  army.  The  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary,  Sigifmund,  for  his  journey  to  Conftance,  his  refideocc 
and  king  of  Pruifia,  have  the  greatett  number  of  troops  >u  that  place,  and  his  return  to^iis  own  country,  John 
under  this  name  in  their  fervice.  Hufs  obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared 

HUSSITES,  in  eccleGaftical  hiftorr,  a party  of  re-  before  it  to  demonftrate  his  innocence,  and  tu  prove 
formers,  the  followers  of  John  Hufs.  that  the  charge  of  bis  having  deferted  the  church  of 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffites  take  their  Rome  was  entirely  groundlefs.  However,  his  enemies 
name,  was  born  in  a little  village  in  Bohemia,  called  fo  far  prevailed,  that  by  the  mod  fcxndalous  breach  of 
Huft,  and  lived  at  Prague  in  the  higheft  reputation,  public  faiib,  be  was  call  into  piifoo,  declared  a here* 
both  00  account  of  the  fan&ity  of  his  manners  and  the  tic  bccaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  gyihy  againft  the  dic- 
purity  of  his  do&rinc.  He  was  didinguifhed  by  his  tates  of  his  confcience,  in  obedience  to  the  council, 
uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed  and  burnt  alive  in  1415*  a pimifhmcnt  which  he  co- 
at the  fame  time  the  fundions  of  profcfTor  of  divinity  dured  with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  re  Agnation, 
in  the  univerfity,  and  of  ordinary  pallor  in  the  church  The  fame  unhappy  fate  was  borne  by  Jerome  of 
of  that  city.  He  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Wickliff,  Prague,  his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  the 
aud  the  Waldenfes;  and  in  the  year  1407  began  openly  council,  in  order  to  fupport  his  perfecutcd  friend.  Jc- 
to  oppofe  and  preach  againft  divers  errors  in  do&rinc,  romc,  indeed,  was  terrified  into  temporary  fubmiffion) 
as  weU  as  corruptions  in  point  of  discipline,  then  reign-  but  he  afterwards  refumed  his  fortitude,  and  main- 
ing  in  the  church.  Hufs  likewife  endeavoured  to  the  tained  the  opinions,  which  he  had  for  a while  defert- 
utmoft  of  his  power  to  withdraw  the  uniterfitr  of  ed  through  fear,  in  the  flames  in  which  be  expired  in. 
Prague  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Gregory  XII.  whom  1416. 

the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged  The  difeipfes  of  Hufs  adhered  to  their  matter’s  doc- 
ns  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  This  oc-  triiy  after  his  death  with  a zeal  which  broke  out  io- 
cafioncd  • violent  quarrel  between  the  incenfcd  arch-  to  an  open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  mod  fa- 
hiffiop  of  Prague  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the  vage  and  unparalleled  barbarity.  John  Zilka,  a Bo- 
latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day,  by  his  hemian  knight,  io  1420,  put  himfclf  at  the  head  of 
pathetic  exclamations  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  Hufiites,  who  were  now  become  a very  con  fide  rable 

party, 
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Hu&ingi  party,  and  threw  off  the  defpotic  yoke  of  Sigiftnund,  thor*$  name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  fuffcr  him  Hmcfeefro, 
Hotc^dcr  W^°  treated  llieir  brethrea  in  the  moil  barbarous  to  be  long  concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  }ktchinf,5i 
* - t ‘manner.  Ziflta  was  fucceeded  by  Procopius,  in  the  work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  of  the  author,  that  ~ * 
year  1414-  The  a&s  of  barbarity  that  were  commit*  lord  Granville,  who  was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire* 
ted  on  both  fides  wctc  (hocking  and  horrible  beyond  land,  fent  his  private  fecretary  to  inquire  at  the  book* 
expreffion:  for  notwitbftanding  the  irrcconcileable  op-  feller's  for  the  author  ; and  when  he  cou]d  not  learn 
poll  lion  between  the  rehgious  fentimeoii  of  the  con-  his  name,  he  left  a letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him*:  in 
tending  parties,  they  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible  confrqucnce  of  which  he  foon  became  acquainted  with 
principle,  that  it  was  innocent  and  lawful  to  perfecute  his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  time 
and  extirpate  with  fire  and  fword  the  enemies  of  the  he  continued  in  his  government,  with  didinguifhed 
true  religion  ; and  fitch  they  reciprocally  appeared  to  marks  of  familiarity  and  eftccm. 

each  other.  Thefc  commotbns  in  a great  mcafure  fob-  From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  flilT 
ftded,  by  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Halil,  in  the  more  courted  by  men  of  diitinfh'on  cither  for  ftation 


year  *433- 

The  Huffitcs,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties,  via. 
the  Calixtincs  and  Taborites,  fpread  over  all  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  and  even  Silefia  and  Poland  ; and  there 
are  Tome  remains  of  them  ft  ill  fubfifting  in  all  ihofe 
parts. 

HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  ffuJUnge,  i.  e. 
consilium,  or  curia )y  a court  held  in  Guild* hall  before 
the  lord- mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  reckoned 
the  fupreme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be 
Enrolled,  outlawries  fued  out,  and  replevins  and  writs 
of  error  determined.  In  this  court  alfo  is  the  eledion 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  members  of  parliament  for 
the  city,  &c.  This  court  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confcffor.  Some  other 
cities  have  like  wife  had  a court  bearing  the  fame  name, 
as  Winchcfter,  York,  flee. 

HUSUM,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Slefwick,  and  capital  of  a bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a ftrong  citadel,  and  a very  handfomt  church.  It 
is  feated  near  the  river  Ow,  on  the  German  Sea  ; and 
is  fubjeft  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein-Gottorp.  E.  Long. 
9.J.N.  Lat.j4.jj. 

HUTCHESON  (Dr  Francis),  a very  elegant  wri- 
ter and  excellent  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a diflent* 
ing  minifier  in  .the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  Auguft  1694.  He  eaily  difeovered  a fu* 
perior  capacity  ; and  having  gone  through  a Ichcol 
education,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  aa  aca- 
demy, whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  parts  of  lite- 
rature, in  which  his  pVogrefs  was  fuitable  to  hit  un- 
common abilities. 

He  then  returned  to  Irclaod  ; and  entering  into  the 
sniniftry,  was  juft  about  to  be  fettled  in  a froall  con- 
gregation of  diffenlers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when 
kune  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  invited  him  to  take  up  a private 
academy  there.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had  been  fixed  but  a 
fhort  time  in  Dublin,  when  hie  fingular  merits  and 
accompliihtnents  made  him  generally  known;  and  his 
acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
had  soy  tsfh:  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned 
men.  The  late  lord  vifeount  Mole  (worth  is  (aid  to 
have  taken  great  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  and  to 
have  afftfted  him  with  his  criticifms  and  ob Ter  various 
upon  his  " Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue/* before  it  came  abroad.  He  received  the  fame 
favour  from  Dr  Synge,  lord  bilhop  of  Elpbin,  with 
whom  be  alfo  lived  in  great  friendfhip.  The  firft  edi- 
tion of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  an* 


or  literature  in  Ireland.  Archbiflhop  King,  tbc  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  book  De  origtne  mafi,  held  him 
in  great  efleetn  ; and  the  friendfhip  of  that  prelate  was 
of  great  ufe  to  him  in  fcrecning  him  from  two  fcveral 
attempts  made  to  profccute  him,  for  dariog  to  take 
upon  him  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qua- 
lified himfelf  by  fubferibing  the  ecclefiaftical  canons, 
and  obtaining  a licence  from  the  bilhop.  He  bad 
alfo  a large  (hare  in  the  efteem  of  the  primate  Bolter, 
who  through  his  influence  made  a donation  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow  of  a yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi- 
tioner to  be  bred  to  any  of  the  Warned  profeffions. 
A few  yeats  after  his  41  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue/*  his  44  Treatife  on  tHc  PsIEons** 
was  publilhed : both  thefe  works  have  been  often  re- 
printed j and  always  admired,  both  for  the  fentiment 
and  language,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  a {Tented  to 
the  philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any 
foundation  in  nature.  About  this  time  he  wrote  fome 
philofophical  papers,  accounting  for  laughter,  in  a dif- 
ferent way  from  Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  hu- 
man nature  : which  papers  were  publifhed  in  the  col- 
lection called  Hibtmicms*s  Letters . 

After  he  had  taught  in  a private  academy  at  Dub- 
lin for  feven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  he  wai  called,  In  the  year  1729,  to  Scotland, 
to  be  a profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of- 
Glafgow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with 
him  (from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  fp«nt  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in  a manner 
highly  honourable  to  himfelf  and  ornamental  to  the 
univerfity  of  which  he  was  a member.  His  whole 
time  wn  divided  between  his  (Indies  and  the  duties  of' 
his  office  ; except  what  he  allotted  to  friendlhip  and- 
fociety.  A firm  conftitulion  and  a pretty  uniform 
ftate  of  good  health,  except  fome  few  flight  attacks 
of  the  gout,  feemed  to  promife  a longer  life ; yet  he 
did  not  exceed  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried, foon  after  his  fettleroent  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs  Maiy 
Wilfoo,  a gentleman's  daughter  io  the  county  of  Lang- 
ford; by  whom  he  left  behind  him  one  fon,  Francis* 
‘'Hutchcfoh,  doctor  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 
was  pubblhed,  from  the  original  manufeript  of  his  fa- 
ther, *4  A fyftcm  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  three  books, 
by  Francis  Hutchefon,  LL.  D.  at  Glafgow,  1755/*’ 
in  two  volumes,  4to. 

HUTCHINSON  (John),  a philofophical  writer,, 
whofe  notions  have  made  no  inconfidcrahle  noife  in 
the  world,  was  born  in  1674.  He  ferved  the  doke  oF 
Somerfct  in  the  capacity  of  fteward  ; and  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travels  from  plate  to  place  employed  himfelf  in  . 
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collecting  foffils  : we  are  told,  that  the  Urge  and  noble 
collection  bequeathed  by  l)r  Woodward  to  the  oni- 
, verfity  of  Cambridge  was  *&  nally  made  by  him,  arid 
even  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  When  he  left  the 
duke’s  fervice  to  indulge  hie  (ladies  with  more  free- 
dom. the  duke,  then  matter  of  the  horfe  to  George  1. 
made  him  his  riding  furveyor,  a-kind  of  fmceure  place 
of  aool.  a year  with  a good  houfe  in  the  Meufe.  la 
1724  he  publiihed  the  firft  part  of  MofePt  Principia, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr  Woodward’s  Natural  Hi  dory 
of  the  Earth,  and  exploded  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion eflahiittied  in 'Newton's  Priuripiat  10*1727,  he 
publiihed  the  (croud  part  of  AUfcPt  Prlrdpui,  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Scripture  Philofophy. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  lie  publiihed  a volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be- 
hind, were  publiihed  in  174$,  in  12  vols  Hvo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death.  Dr  Mead  urged  him 
to  be  bled  ; faying  plcafantly,  <*•  l will  foon  fend  you 
to  Mofes,”  meaning  to  hia  ttudies:  but  Mr  lfutchin- 
fon  taking  it  in  the  literal  fenfe,  anfwered  in  a mut- 
tering tone,  “ I believe,  Doctor,  you  will  j”  and  was 
fo  difpleafed,  that  he  difmiiTcd  him  for  another  pby* 
iician;  but  died  in  a few  days  after,  Auguft  28.  1737* 
Siugular  as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  foine 
defenders,  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  //w- 
rhinfuuiam . 'The  reader  may  find  a diftinCt  and  com- 
prthvnfive  account  of  the  Hutcbin  Ionian  fyflem  in  a 
book  intitlcd,  'Ihougltfj  concerning  Rrligiw*  &c.  printed 
at  Edinburgh  1743  ; and  in  a letter  to  a bittiop,  an- 
nexed to  it,  firft  printed  in  1732. 

HUXING  of  pike,  among  fifhermen,  a particular 
■ method  of  catching  that  fill*. 

For  this  purpofc,  they  take  30  or  40  as  large  blad- 
ders as  can  be  got  ; blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  clofe 
. and  ftrong  ; and  at  the  mouth  of  each  tic  a line,  longer 
or  (borter  according  to  the  depth  of  the- water.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  is  faftened  an  armrd  hook,  artfully 
baited  ; and  thus  they  are.put  into  the  water  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  up 
and  down  the  pond.  When  a matter  pike  has  (truck 
hirnfelf,  it  afford*  great  entertainment  to  fee  him  bounce 
about  in  the  water  with  a bladder  fattened  to  him  ; at 
lift,  when  they  perceive  him  almull  (pent,  they  take 
him  up. 

HU  V,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Liege,  and  capital  of  Coadrafs.  It  is  advanta- 
gecqtty  feated  on  the  river  Macfc,  over  which  there  it 
abridge.  E Long.  to.  tt,  N.  Lit.  52.  3t. 

HUYGENS  (Chriftjan),  one  of  the  greateft  ma- 
-thematicians  and  aftronomcra  of  the  t 7th  century,  waa 
the  fon  of  Conttantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuylichem, 
who  bad  ferved  three  fucceffive  princes  of  Orange  in 
the  quality  of  fecrctary  ; and  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
in  1629.  He  difeovered  from  bis  infancy  an  extraor- 
dinary fondnefs  for  the  mathematics  ; in  a Httlc  time 
made  a great  progrefs  in  them  \ and  perfected  hirnfelf 
in  thofc  ftudi-s  under  the  famous  prufeflbr  Schooten, 
at  Leyden.  In  1649,  he  wept  to  Holttein  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  Naflau  ; and 
was  extremely  deftrous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  fee  Des  Cartes,  but  the  count’s  ftiort  (lay  in  Den- 
mark would  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  into  France 
and  England  ; was,  in  16^3,  made  a member  of  the 
-Royal  Society’;  and,  upon  his  return  into  France,  M. 
1 6cu 


Colbert,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  fettled  a corifi-  Hujfum. 
dcrablc  penfion  upon  him  to  engage  him  to  fix  at  Pa- 1 ■ "* mmmt* 
ris ; to  which  Mr  Huygenc  confected,  and  (laid  there 
from  the  year  1G66  to  1681,  where  he  was  admitted 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  loved  a 
quiet  and  ftildioas  manner  of  life,  and  frequently  re- 
tired into  the  country-  to  avoid  interruption,  but  did 
not  contra 61  that  morofenefi  which  is  fo  frequently  the 
e fie 61  of  fulitude  and  retirement,  die  was  the  firtt  who 
difeovered  Saturn’s  ring,  ar.d  a third  fiteilitc  belong- 
ing to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  eye« 
of  afironomtrs.  He  difeovered  the  means  of  render- 
ing clocks  exait,  by  applying  the  pendulum,  and  ren^ 
tiering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  He 
brought  telcfcopcs  to  perfection,  made  many  other 
ufcful  difeoverits,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1 695.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  wotks.  The  prin- 
cipal of  theft  are  contained  in  two  collections;  the  fitH 
of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1682,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Optra  w/rtaj  and  tha  fecund  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1728,  iu  two  volumes  quarto,  intitlcd  Ope- 
ra rr!i-pux. 

HUYSUM,  the  name  of  fevtial  Dutch  painters; 
the  moil  celebrated  of  whom  urss  John,  whofc  fub* 
jtfts  were  flowers,  fruit,  and  lsadlcapcs.  Accor- 
ding to  Mi  lMkington,  this  iUiillrious  painter  hath 
furpaffed  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  liylc  ; and 
his  works  excite  as  much  furpnfc  by  thcii  fiuifliiug  at 
they  excite  admiration  by  their  truth.  He  was  born 
at  Amfterdam  in  16K2,  and  was  a difciplc  of  Juttu^ 

▼an  Huy  (urn  his  father.  He  fet  out  in  his  probdlion 
with  a mod  commendable  piinciplc,  not  fo  much  to 
paint  for  the  at  quifition  of  money  as  of  fame ; and 
therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  deli- 
cacy, and,  if  polfihlc,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  his 
art.  Having  attentively  lludied  the  pictures  of  Mig- 
non,  and  all  other  artifts  of  diitinctinn  who  had  paint- 
ed in  his  own  ilylc,  he  tried  which  manner  would 
fooneft  lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightnrf*  and  lingu- 
lar beauties  of  each  flower,  friil,  or  plant,  and  then 
fixed  on  a manner  peculiar  to  hitnfclf,  which  Terms 
almoil  inimitable.  HU  pi&urea  arc  fin  hived  with 
inconceivable  truth  ; for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature  ; and  was  fo  iingularly  cxall,  as  to  watch  oen 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  whictf  his  modi!  appeared  iu 
its  greateft  perfi6lion.  ]ly  tlic  judicious  he  was  ac- 
ebunted  to  paint  with  greater  freedom  than  Mignon 
or  Brueghel ; with  more  tendernefs  and  nature  than 
Mario  da  Fieri,  Michael  Angelo  di  Campidoglio,  or 
Segcrs  ; with  more  mcUownefs  tlian  De  Hecm  ; and 
greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptiit.  His  reputa- 
tion role  to  Such  a height  at  Ull,  that  be  fixed  immo- 
derate prices  on  bis  works;  fo  that  none  but  princes, 
or  thofc  of  princely  fortunes,  could  pretend  to  lieenme 
pun  halers  Six  of  his  paintings  were  fold  at  a public 
falc  in  Holland  for  prices  that  were  almoil  incredible. 

One  of  them,  a flower  piece,  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders  ; a fruit  piece  for  a thodand  and  five 
guilders  ; and  the  fmaller  pictures  for  nine  hundred. 

The  vail  fums  which  van  Huyfom  receiv'd  for  h» 
works,  caufcd  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
cel ; ao  perfon  was  admitted  into  bis  room  while  he 
was  painting,  not  even  his  brothers ; and  his  method 
of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preferving  the  luftre  of  his 
colours,  was  an  impenetrable  fcoxt,  which  he  never 
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Yet  this  conduX  is  certainly  not  to  are  well  broken,  and  difpofed  with  tafle  and  judgment  j Hu* mot, 


would  dtfclofe. 

1 * kit  honour,  but  rather  an  argument  of  a low  mind, 
fearful  of  being  equalled  or  furpafled.  From  the  fame 
principle,  be  would  never  take  any  difciplet,  except 
one  lady,  named  Haverman  ; and  he  grew  envious  and 
jealous  even  of  her  merit.  By  fcveral  domeftic  difquieta 
his  temper  became  changed  ; he  grew  morofe,  fretful, 
and  apt  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  fociety.  He  had 
many  enviers  of  his  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
* fevere  lot  of  the  moll  deferring  in  all  profeilions  ; but 
he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputation  never  dirai- 
oiflied.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  he  has  excelled 
all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  coofeffcd  luperiority  of  his  touch,  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finishing  { 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  Xrtift  will 
become  his  competitor.  The  care  which  he  took  to 
purify  hia  oils  and  prepare  his  colours,  and  the  various 
experiments  he  made  to  difeover  the  moil  luilrous  and 
durable,  are  indances  of  extraordinary  care  and  induf- 
try  as  well  as  capacity.  From  having  obferved  fome 
of  his  works  that  were  perfectly  finiihed,  fome  only 
half  finiihed,  and  others  only  begun,  die  principles  by 
which  he  conduced  himfelf  may  perhaps  be  difeove- 
rable.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with  the  gTeatcft 
care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  all  poflible  purity, 
to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obfeured,  as  he  laid 
them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colours 
except  the  clear  and  tranfparcnt,  not  omitting  even 
the  white  ones,  till  he  found  the  exaX  tone  of  the  co- 
lour  ; and  over  that  he  flniihed  the  forms,  the  lights, 
the  lhadows,  and  the  reflexions,  which  are  all  execu- 
ted  with  prccifion  and  warmth,  without  drynefs  or 
negligence.  The  greatell  truth,  united  with  the  great- 
cil  brilliancy,  and  a velvet  foftiiefs  on  the  furface  of 
hir-  objcXa,  arc  vifible  in  every  part  of  his  conspofi- 
lions  ; and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of 
nature.  Whenever  he  represented  flowers  placed  in 
vafre,  he  always  painted  thofc  vafes  after  fome  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  is  as  exquifitely  finiihed  as 
any  of  the  other  parts.  Through  the  whole  he  (hows 
a delicate  compofition,  a fine  harmony,  and  a mod 
happy  tffcfl  of  light  and  lhadow.  Thofc  piXurcs 
which  he  painted  on  a clear  ground  are  preferred  to 
others  of  his  hand,  as  having  greater  luftre,  and  as 
they  demanded  more  care  and  cxaXnefs  in  the  finish- 
ing ; yet  there  arc  fome  on  a darkiih  ground,  in  which 
appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony.  It  is  obfer- 
ved of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flower*,  he 
generally  defigned  thofc  which  were  brighteft  in  the 
ccptre,  and  gradually  dccreafcd  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  The  Birds  neds 
and  their  egg s,  the  feathers,  iofeXs,  and  drops  of  dew, 
are  exprefltd  with  the  utmod  truth,  fo  as  even  to  de- 
ceive the  fpcXator.  And  yet,  after  all  this  merited  and 
juft  praife,  it  cannot  but  be  confeflcd,lhat  fometimes  his 
fruits  appear  like  wax  or  ivory,  without  that  peculiar 
foftnefs  and  warmth,  which  is  conftantly  obfervable  in 
nature.  Betide  his  merit  as  a flower  painter,  lie  alfo  paint- 
ed lar.dfcapes  with  great  applaufe.  They  arc  well  com- 
pofed;  and  although  he  had  never  feen  Rome, be  adorned 
hia  feenes  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence which  are  in  that  city.  His  piXures  in  that 
flyle  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing.  The  grounds 
VokVni.  l’art  II. 


the  figures  are  defigned  in  the  manner  of  LairefTr, 
highly  finiihed,  and  touched  with  a great  deal  of  fpi-  ' ' 
rit  ; and  through  the  whole  compofition,  the  fern# 
represents  Italy,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the 
Ikies.  He  died  in  1 749,  aged  67. 

HUZZOOR,  a Hindoilan  word  fignifyiag  7%t  fire- 
fence ; applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mogul'# 
court.  According  to  polite  ufage,  it  is  now  applied 
to  the  prefcnce  of  every  Nabob  or  great  man. 

Hvzzoo a Neva;  the  fecretary  who  refides  at 
court,  and  keeps  copies  of  all  frmauiu , records,  or 
letters. 

HYACINTH,  in  natural  hiftopr,  a genus  of  pel- 
lucid gems,  whole  colour  is  red  with  an  admixture  of 
yellow. 

The  hyacinth,  though  left  linking  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  red  gem,  is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the 
fineft  fpccimcns.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  that 
of  a pin's  head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

They  arc  harder  than  quartz-cryftals;  tranfparcnt,  and 
formed  into  prilms  pointed  at  both  ends.  Thcfe  points 
are  always  regular  with  regard  to  the  number  of  facets; 
being  four  on  each  facet,  but  the  latter  feldom:  the  Tides 
of  the  main  body  are  alfovery  uncertain,  in  regard  both 
to  their  number  and  lhape;  being  found  of  four,  five,  fix, 
feven,  and  fometimes  of  eight  tides  j fometimes  being 
fo  comprefled  as  almoft  to  rcfemble  the  face  of  a 
fphcrical  facetted  garnet.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a 
dodccacdral  foim  like  the  garnet,  but  with  more 
obtufe  angles.  The  fpccific  gravity  of  the  hyacintht 
according  to  Dutans,  is  2.631  ; but  Rome  tie  L’ifle 
fays  that  Brifon  found  it  to  be  3.6873  ; and  the 
European  hyacinths  to  be  3. 760. 

The  hyacinth,  as  well  as  all  other  gems,  is  divided 
into  oriental  and  occidental ; the  former  being  very 
hard  and  brilliant,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  ranked 
among  the  topazes  ; but  when  foft,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  the  garnet  kind,  as  mentioned  under  that 
article.  The  hyacinths,  however,  may  generally  be 
diftinguilhed  from  the  garnets  by  lofing  their  colour  in 
the  fire,  becoming  white,  and  not  mating.  There  is 
a kind  of  a yellow-brown  hyacinth,  rctembling  the 
colour  of  honey,  which  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  rdl  9 
by  the  remarkable  property  of  not  being  clcXrical, 
and  being  likewife  inferior  in  hardnefs. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thofc  gems  to  he  hyacinths 
or  jacinths  that  are  of  a due  hardnefs  with  the  mixed 
colour  above  mentioned  ; and  as  they  arc  of  very  dif- 
ferent beauty  and  value  in  their  fcvctal  degrees  and 
mixture  of  colours,  they  divide  them  into  four  kinds; 
three  of  which  they  call  hyacinth*,  but  the  fourth,  very 
improperly,  a ruly.  1.  When  the  done  is  in  its  moll 
pcrfcX  ftate,  and  of  a pure  and  bright  flame- colour, 
neither  the  red  nor  the  yellow  prevailing,  in  this  ftate 
they  call  it  byaeintba  la  belle.  2.  When  it  has  an  over- 
proportion  of  the  red,  and  that  of  a duikier  colour 
than  the  fine  high  red  in  the  former,  and  the  yellow 
that  appears  in  a faint  degree  in  it  is  uot  a fine, 
bright,  and  clear,  but  a duiky  browniih  yellow,  then 
they  call  it  the  faffron  hyacinth.  3.  Such  ftoucs  as  are 
of  a dead  whitilh  yellow,  with  a very  fmall  proportion 
of  red  in  them,  they  call  amber- hyacinths.  And,  4. 

When  the  ftone  is  of  a fine  deep  red,  blended  with  a 
duiky  and  very  deep  yellow,  they  19II  it  a rubactUe, 
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Hyi'lmhnt  But  though  the  over  proportion  of  a ftrcng  red  in 
gfm  }ia8ITlad,.  people  refer  ir  to  tbeclafs  of  rubies, 
its  evident  mixture  of  ytlluw  Ihowt  that  it  truly  be- 
longs to  the  hyacinth. 

The  hyacinth  la  belle  is  found  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Welt  Itidics.  The  oriental  it  the  harder,  but  the 
American  U often  equal  to  it  in  colour.  The 
rubacxlle  is  found  only  in  the  Fait  Indies,  and  is  ge- 
nerally brought  over  among  the  rnhirs;  but  it  is  of 
little  value  : the  other  varieties  are  found  in  Silefia  and 
Bohemia. 

HYAC1NTHUS,  hyacinth,  in  botany:  A genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandrii 
clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  ioth  order,  CoronarU.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulatrd,  and  there  are  three  melliferous  pores  at  the 
top  of  the  gerfnen.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ; of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  is  the  otientalis,  or  eaftern 
hyacinth.  Of  this  there  are  a great  number  of 
varieties,  amounting  to  fomc  hundreds,  each  of  which 
differs  from  the  tell  in  fomc  refpeA  or  other.  This 
plant  hath  a large,  purplifh,  bulbous  root,  fending  up 
lcvcral  narrow  erefl  leaves  eight  or  ten  inches  lung  ; 
the  flower  ftalk  is  upright,  mbuft,  and  fucculent,  from 
io  to  ly  inches  in  height;  adorned  upward  with  ma- 
ny largt  funnel  or  hell  ihaped  flowers,  fwdling  at  the 
bafe,  and  cut  half  way  into  fix  parts;  collected  into  a 
large  pyramidal  fpike  of  different  colours  in  the  varie- 
ties ; flowering  in  April  or  May.  . 

Thcfe  plants  are  cultivated  with  the  greatcfl  fuccefs 
in  Hillard,  from  whence  great  numbers  are  annually 
impelled  inter  Britain.  Each  variety  is  by  the  florifts 
diftinguifhed  either  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
firft  tailed,  or  the  pcrfnn  who  raifed  them,  or  the 
names  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  as  of  kings,  generals, 
pocta,  and  celebrated  ancient  hiftorians,  gods,  god- 
deffes,  &c.  They  a»c  fold  by  all  the  feed  dealers. 
The  prices  arc  from  three  pence  prr  root  to  five  or  ten 
pounds  or  more  ; and  feme  vanities  are  in  fuch  high 
cUectn  among  the  ftorifls,  that  20/.  or  30/.  willbegiv-n 
for  a finglc  bu’.b.  They  arc  hardy,  and  will  prefper 
any  where,  though  the  fine  kinds  require  a little  ftiel- 
ter  during  the  winter.  They  may  be  propagated  ei- 
ther by  feeds  or  off-fets  from  the  roots. 

The  properties  of  a good  oriental  hyacinth  are;  a 
ft  cm  perfectly  upright,  of  moderate  length,  and  fo 
ftrong  and  well- proportioned  that  it  will  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  florets  without  bending:  the  florets 
(hould  be  large;  fwelling  below,  expanded  above,  and 
numerous,  10  or  15  at  lead,  but  are  often  ao  or  30 
in  number  ; and  fhould  be  placed  equally  round  the 
ftem,  the  pedicles  on  which  they  grow  longer  below 
than  above,  diminishing  gradually  in  length  upward 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  reprefent  a pyramid,  and  each 
pedicle  fufficiently  ftrong  to  fopport  the  florets  with- 
out drooping.  The  curious  in  thefe  plants  are  care- 
ful never  to  plant  the  fine  forts  two  years  together  in 
the  fame  bed  of  earth  ; for,  by  planting  them  every 
year  in  a frefh  bed,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  greatly 
improved. 

HYACINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feails  held  at  Span* 
ta,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
favourite  Hyacinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  fon  of  Amyclaa  king  of 
6paxU)  and  was  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zcphy. 


rus.  The  youth  mowing  moft  inclination  to  the  for- 
mcr,  his  rival  grew  Jealous ; and,  to  be  revenged,  one  M 
day  as  Apollo  was  playing  at  the  difeu*,  i.  e.  quoits,  Hybb*  . 
with  Hyacinth,  Zephyr us  turned  the  dire&ion  »f  » 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched  full  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  fill  down  dead.  Apollo 
then  transformed  him  into  a flower  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  as  a farther  token  of  refpeA,  they  fay,  command- 
ed this  featt.  The  Hyaciuthia  tailed  three  days  ; the 
flrft  and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  bewailing  the 
death  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  fecund  m feafting  and  re- 
joicing. 

HYADES,  ia  aftronemy,  are  (even  ftars  in  the 
bull's  head,  famous  amon/  the  poets  for  the  briuging 
of  rain.  Whence  the ir  name  T«i»r,  from  the  Gn-ek 
w*  *«  to  rain.**  The  principal  of  them  is  iu.the  left 
eye,  by  the  Arabs  called  alltlaran. 

The  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Arias  and 
Plcone.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  lorn  to  pieces  by* 
a lioncfs,  they  wept  his  death  with  fuch  Vehemence, 
that  the  gods,  in  compaflioir  to  them,  translated  them 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull’s  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep;  this  conftellat  ion  being 
fuppofed  to  prrfage  rain.  Others  reprefent  the  Hyadcs 
as  Bacchus's  nurfes ; and  the  fame  with  the  Dodonides, 
who  fearing  the  refcctmeut  of  Juno,  and  flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were  tranllatid  by 
Jupiter  into  heaven. 

HYyENA,  in  zoology,  fccCANts. 

HYdiMUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a done  faid  to  he  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  hy^ua. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  thofe  creatures  were  in  old  times 
hunted  and  deftroved  for  the  fake  of  thcfe  ftoncs,  and 
that  it  was  fuppofed  they  gave  a man  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

H*  BERNACULUM,  in  botany,  winter- qu  -.x- 
rr.at  ; defined  by  Linnaru*  to  be  part  of  the  plant 
which  defend#  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  du- 
ring the  feverities  of  the  winter.  See  Bulb  and 
Gkmwa. 

HYBLA  (anc.gcog.),  or  Mfcara;  which  lift  name 
it  took  from  the  Megarrans,  who  led  thither  a co- 
lony ; called  alfo  HyUa  Parra*  and  Galeot'u.  In  Stia- 
bo’s  time  Mcgara  was  extin  A,  but  the  name  Hybla  re- 
mained on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  named  from 
it.  It  was  fituated  on  the  caft  coaft  of  Sicily,  between 
Syracule  and  the  Lcontines.  GalnU , and  Alegar e*ft*9 
the  names  of  the  people,  who  were  of  a prophetic  fpi- 
rit,  being  the  defeendants  of  Galeus  the  fon  of  Apol- 
lo. HjtUui  the  epithet. — The  HylLti  collet , fmall  e- 
minenccs  at  the  fpiings  of  the  Alabus  near  this  place, 
were  famous  for  their  variety  of  flowers,  efpeciaily 
thyme ; the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by  the 
ancients  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  world,  excepting  that 
of  Hymcttus  in  Attica.  By  the  moderns  it  was  call- 
ed Mel  Paffi*  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  on  account 
of  its  excellrnt  honey,  and  extraordinary  fertility,  till 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  A£tna  ; and  having 
then  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Mai  Pajfu  Ia  a fccond  eruption,  by  a fltower  of afties 
from  the  mountain,  it  foon  rcaflumed  its  ancient  beau- 
ty ami  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bel 
Pajft : andlalt  of  all,  in  the  year  1669,  it  was  again 
laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  moft 
wretched  ftcrility  ; lii.ee  which  time  it  ii  again  knows 
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HyW»  by  the  appellation  of  Mol  Pafji.  However,  the  lava 
H ^ io  it*  courfc  over  thii  beautiful  country  has  left  fcveial 
y\1**  . little  iflands  or  hillocks,  juft  fufficicnt  to  Ihow  what  it 
formerly  was.  Thefe  make  a lingular  appearance  in 
all  the  bloom  of  the  moll  luxuriant  vegetation,  fur- 
Toundcd  and  rendered  almoft  inacceHi'jlc  by  large  field* 
of  black  and  rugged  lava. 

Hr  ml  A- Mnjur,  (anc.  geog.),  was  (fruited  in  the 
trail  lying  between  mount  iEtna  and  the  river  Syme* 
thus.  In  Paufanias's  lime  defolate. 

Hr  ml  A- Minor,  or  Htraa,  (anc.  geog  ),  an  inland 
town  of  Sicily,  fituatcd  between  the  river*  Oanu*  and 
Herininiui;  now  Ragusa. 

HYBRIDA  flanta,  a monftrous  produdion  of 
two  different  fpecies  of  plant*,  analogous  to  a mule 
among  animals.  The  feed*  of  hybrid  plant*  will  not 
propagate. 

HYBRISTICA,  (of  injury ),  in  antiquity,  a fo- 
leftin  feaft  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  facrihces  and 
other  ceremonies  ; at  which  the  men  attended  in  the  ap- 
parel of  women,  and  the  women  in  that  of  men,  to  do 
honour  to  Venus  in  quality  either  of  a god  or  a goddtfs, 
or  both.  Or.  according  to  the  account  given  by  others, 
the  hybriftica  was  a feaft  celebrated  at  Argos,  wherein 
the  women,  being  drefTed  like  men,  infulted  their  huf* 
bands,  and  treated  them  with  ail  mark*  of  fuperiority, 
in  memory  of  the  Argian  dames  having  anciently  de- 
fended their  country  with  Angular  courage  againft  Cleo- 
menrs  and  Dcroaratus. 

Plutarch  fpeaka  of  this  feaft  in  his  treat  ife  of  the 
great  aftions  of  women.  The  name,  he  obferves,  fig- 
nifica  infamy  } which  is  well  accommodated  to  the  oc- 
cation,  wherein  the  women  ft  rut  ted  about  in  men’s 
deaths  while  the  men  were  obliged  to  dangle  in  pet- 
ticoats. 

HYDATIDES,  in  medicine,  little  traofparent 
veGcles  or  bladders  full  of  water,  fotnetimes  found 
folitary,  and  fometime*  in  clufters,  upon  the  liver  and 
various  other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  cafes. 

HYDATOSCOPIA,  called  alfo  hydromamcv,  a 
kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  water. 

HYDE  (Edward),  carl  of  Clarendon, nod  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Cheihire,  and  born  at  Dinton  near  Hindoo, 
in  Wiitlhirc,  in  160$.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
hall.  Oxford,  where,  in  16*5,  he  took  ll>e  degree  of 
A.  B.  and  afterwards  ftudied  the  law  in  the  Middle- 
Temple.  In  tlie  parliament  which  begun  at  Weft- 
minftcr  April  10.  1640,  he  ferved  for  Wotton-Baffet 
in  Wiitlhirc.  But  that  parliament  being  loon  after 
diffolvrd,  he  was  chofen  for  Sakalh  in  Cornwall  in  tKc 
long  parliament-  His  abilities  were  much  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  he  was  employed  in  frvcral  committees  to 
examine  into  divers  grievance*  ; but  at  laft  being  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  proceeding*  in  the  parliament,  he  re- 
tired to  the  king,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, a privy-cou nfellor,  and  knigh;.  Upon  the 
declining  of  the  king's  caufc,  he  went  to  France, 
where,  alter  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  fwom 
of  the  privy  council  to  Charles  II.  In  1649,  he  and 
the  lord  Cottington  were  fent  ambaffador*  extraordi- 
nary into  Spain,  and  in  1^57  He  was  couftituted  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  The  year  before  the  re- 
storation, the  duke  of  York  fell  in  love  with  Mrs 
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Anne  Hyde,  the  lord  chancellor's  cldeft  daughter,  but  Hyfts. 
carefully  concealed  the  amour  both  from  the  king  and  L’^r* 
chancellor.  As  it  was  by  a pro  mile  of  marriage,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  gained  upon  her,  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  after  the  relloration.  Upon  the  reftora- 
tion,  her  father  was  chofen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford ; and  foon  after  created  bsron  Hindoo,  in 
Wiitlhirc,  vifeoun:  Cornbury  in  Oxfordfltire,  and  earf 
of  Clarendon  in  Wiltfnire  ; and  on  the  death  of  Henry 
1.3rd  Falkland,  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxford- 
(hire.  He  took  care  neither  to  load  the  king's  prero- 
gative, nor  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
and  therefore  would  not  fet  alidc  the  petition  of  right, 
nor  endeavour  to  raife  the  ftar-chatnber  or  high- com- 
mif&ou  courts  again  : nor  did  he  attempt  to  repeal  the 
bill  for  triennial  parliaments ; and  when  he  might  have 
obtained  two  millions  for  a Handing  revenue,  he  alkcd  * 
but  one  million  two  hundred  tboufand  pounds  per  an • 

««»,  which  he  thought  would  Hill  put  the  king  upon 
the  ncceflfry  of  having  rccourfe  to  his  parliament.  In 
this  juft  conduct  he  is  faid  to  have  been  influenced  by. 
the  following  incident,  which  happened  feme  years  be 
fore.  When  he  firft  began  to  grow  eminent  in  the  law* 
he  went  down  to  vifit  his  father  in  Wiitlhirc  ; who,  one 
day  as  they  were  walking  in  the  field*  together,  ob- 
ferved  to  him,  that  men  of  his  profeflion  were  apt  to 
llretch  the  prerogative  too  far,  and  to  injure  liberty  4 
but  charged  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  any -eminence  in 
his  profeifion,  never  to  facrifice  the  law*  and  liberty  of 
his  country  to  In's  own  intereft  or  the  will  of  his  prince: 
he  repeated  hi*  advice  twice  ; and  immediately  falling 
into  a (it  of  an  apoplexy,  died  in  a few  hours:  and  this 
circumitancc  had  a lading  influence  upon  him.  In  1662, 
he  oppofed  a propofal  for  the  king's  marriage  with  the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  falc  of  Dunkirk  : how- 
ever, the  following  year,  articles  of  high  trrafoo  were 
exhibited  againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Briftol ; but  they 
were  rcje&cd  by  the  houfc  of  lords.  In  1664,  he  op- 
pofed the  war  with  Holland.  In  Auguft  1667,  he 
was  removed  from  his  poll  of  lord  chancellor ; and  in 
November  following  impeached  of  high  treafon  and 
other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  by  the  houfie  of  com- 
mons : upon  which  lie  retired  into  France,  when  a 
bill  was  palled  for  banishing  him  from  the  king's  do- 
minions. Sec  Britain,  *y  21 1,  217.  He  refuted  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy  ; and  dying  there  in  1674,  his 
body  wn*  brought  to  England  and  interred  in  Weft- 
minAer-abbcy.  He  wrote,  1.  A hiilory  of  the  re- 
bellion, 3 vols  folio,  and  6 voU  o&avo ; a freond  part 
of  which  was  lately  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  his 
lordlhip’s  defeendant  the  late  lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury. 

2-  A letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  another  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  upon  occafion  of  their  embracing  tte 
Romifh  religion.  3.  An  anfwer  to  Hobbes’s  Levia- 
than. 4.  A hiftory  of  the  rebellion  and  civil  wars  in 
Ireland,  ivitavo  ; and  fame  other  works. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hi- 
ftory' of  Englahd,  obferves,  that  4*  the  virtue  of  the 
carl  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  ftubbom  a nature  for  tl* 
age  of  Charles  II.  Could  hq  have  been  content  (fays 
he)  to  have  enflaved  millions,  he  mi^ht  have  been 
more  a monarch  than  an  uuprincely  king.  But  he 
did  not  only  look  upon  himfelf  ax  the  guardian  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  but  had  alfo  a pride 
5 G 2 ia 
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in  hi*  nature  that  wit  above  vice  j and  cbofe  rather  to  great  a progTefi  | but  hi*  mind  wx#  fo  engrofled  by  hit  Hydnum 
' be  a vi&im  himfclf,  than  to  facrifice  hi*  integrity.  He  beloved  Audit#,  that  he  it  faid  to  hare  been  but  ill  — 

had  only  one  part  to  a&,  which  was  that  of  an  honefl  qualified  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  common  con-  ^ *.  -■ 
roan.  His  enemies  allowed  thcmfelves  a much  greater  verfation.  Of  all  bit  learned  work#  (the  very  cata- 
latitude ; they  loaded  him  with  calumnie«f  blamed  him  logue  of  which,  a*  obferved  by  Anth.  Wood,  ia  a 
even  for  their  own  error#  and  mifeonduct,  and  helped  curiofity),  bit  Reftgio  Vctervm  Perjarum  it  tbe  mo  ft 


Sharpe,  the  late  learned. 


to  ruin  him  by  fuch  buffoonerie#  aa  he  defpifed.  He  celebrated.  Dr  Gregory  Sharpe,  the  late  learned, 
wa*  a much  greater,  perhaps  a much  happier,  man,  and  ingenious  mailer  of  the  Temple,  ha*  collt&cd 
alone  and  in  eaile,  tlfan  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  feveral  of  his  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  republifli- 
throne.”  ed  them,  with  feme  additional  diflet  tat  ions,  and  Lis 

And  the  following  chara&er  of  this  nobleman  is  gi-  life-  prefixed,  in  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This 


throne.”  ed  them,  with  feme  additional  diflet tations,  and  hia 

And  the  following  chara&er  of  this  nobleman  it  gi-  life-  prefixed,  in  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This 
ven  by  Mr  Walpole.  “ Sir  Edward  Hyde  (fays  he),  great  man  died  on  the  i8th  of  February,  170 i.  A- 
who  oppofrd  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  par-  mong  his  other  works  are,  1.  A Latin  ttanflatioo  of 
ty  of  an  affii&ed  one,  mull  be  allowed  to  have  acted  Ulug  Beig’s  observations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude 
confcientioufly.  A better  proof  was  his  behaviour  on  of  the  fixed  liars  ; and,  2.  A catalogue  of  the  printed 
the  reftoration,  when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated  na-  books  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

tion  intreated  the  king  and  his  miniiler  to  be  abfolute.  HYDNUM,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  natural  or- 
Had  Clarendon  fought  nothing  but  power,  his  power  der  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
had  never  ceafcd.  A corrupted  court  and  a blinded  plants.  The  fungua  is  echinated  or  prickly  on  the  un- 
populace  were  Irfs  the  caufes  of  the  chancellor’s  fall,  der  fide.  One  of  the  fpecies,  named  the  Imbrkaium , 
than  an  ungrateful  king,  who  could  not  pardon  hia  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  in  woods.  It 
lordfhip’s  having  refufed  to  accept  for  him  the  flavery  hath  a convex  hat,  tiled,  Handing  on  a Smooth  pil- 
of  his  country.  Like  juftice  herfelf,  he  held  the  ba-  lar,  of  a pale  fiefii-colour,  with  white  prickles.  It 
lance  between  the  neccflary  power  of  the  fupreme  ma-  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a very  delicate 
giftrate  and  the  ioteretts  of  the  people.  This  never-  tafte. 

dying  obligation  his  cotemporaries  were  taught  to  HYDRA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a ferpent  in  the 
overlook  and  clamour  againtl,  till  they  removed  the  marih  of  Lerna,  in  Pcloponncfus,  represented  by  the 
only  man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  corre&ed  his  poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
mailer’s  evil  government.  Almoll  every  virtue  of  a another  immediately  fuccccded  in  its  place,  unlefs  the 
miniflcr  made  his  chara&er  venerable.  As  an  hifto-  wound  wag  inftantly  cauterized.  Hercules  attacked 
rian,  he  feetns  more  exceptionable.  His  majeily  and  clo-  this  monfler  ; and  having  caufed  Iolatu  to  hew  down 
quence,  his  power  of  painting  characters,  his  know-  wood  for  flaming  brands,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads  he 
ledge  of  his  fubjeA,  rank  him  in  the  firfl  dafs  of  wri-  applied  the  brands  to  the  wounds,  by  which  means  be 
ters  } yet  he  has  both  great  and  little  faults.  Of  the  deftroyed  the  Hydra. 

latter,  his  flories  of  shells  and  omens  are  not  to  be  dc-  This  hydra  with  many  heads  is  faid  to  have  been  on- 

fended.  His  capital  fault  is  his  whole  work  being  a ly  a multitude  of  ferpents,  which  infefted  the  marfhes 
laboured  juftification  of  king  Claries.  If  he  relates  of  Lerna  near  Myccnc,  and  which  feemed  to  multiply 
faults,  fomc  palliating  epithet  always  Aides  in  ; and  he  as  they  were  deilroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  afliilancc 
has  the  art  of  breaking  his  darken  (hades  with  gleams  of  his  companions,  cleared  the  country  of  them,  by 
of  light  that  take  off  all  iinprcifion  of  horror.  One  burning  the  reeds  in  which  they  lodged, 
may  pronounce  on  my  lord  Clarendon,  in  his  double  Hydra,  in  aflronomy,  a fouthern  con  deflation,  corv- 
capacity  of  Aatefman  and  hiftorian,  that  he  a&cd  for  filling  of  a number  of  flars,  imagined  to  represent  a 
liberty,  but  wrote  for  prerogative.”  water  ferpent.  The  flars  in  Hydra,  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 

Hyde  (Dr  Thomas),  profeflor  of  Arabic  at  Ox-  talogue,  art  twenty  feven  j in  Tycho’#,  nineteen}  in 
ford,  and  one  of  the  rnoft  learned  writers  of  the  17th  Hevclius’a,  thirty-one. 

century,  wa#  born  in  1636  ; and  fludied  firfl  at  Cam-  Hyura,  in  zoology  ; a genu#  of  the  order  of  zoo- 

bridge, and  afterward#  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  1 8 phyta,  belonging  to  the  dafs  of  vermes.  There  arc 
years  of  age,  he  was  Cent  from  Cambridge  to  London  to  feveral  fpecies,  known  by  the  general  name  of  polypes, 
aflifl  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly-  Sec  Polyfe;  and  Animalcule,  n°  *4.  Uf fcq. 
glot  Bible;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  Iran-  HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phyficians,  remedies 


century,  wa#  born  in  1636  ; and  fludied  firfl  at  Cam-  Hyura,  in  zoology  ; a genus  of  the  order  of  zoo- 
bridge, and  afterward#  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  1 8 phyta,  belonging  to  the  dafs  of  vermes.  There  arc 
years  of  age,  he  was  Cent  from  Cambridge  to  London  to  feveral  fpecies,  known  by  the  general  name  of  polypes, 
aflifl  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly-  Sec  Polyfe;  and  Animalcule,  n°  *4.  c tffeq* 
glot  Bible;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  Iran-  HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phyficians,  remedies 
Jcribc  the  Peifian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha-  which  cvacutc  a large  quantity  of  water  in  dropfies. 
ra&ers,  which  archbifhop  Ufhcr,  who  well  knew  the  The  word  is  formed  of  water,  and  to  draw 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  im-  or  lead i but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  up- 
poflible  talk  to  a native  Perfian.  After  he  had  bappi-  on  a miftaken  fuppofition,  that  every  purgative  had 
ly  fucceeded  in  this,  he  affifled  in  correcting  feveral  fome  particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and 
©arts  of  Mr  Walton's  work,  for  which  be  was  pcrfcA-  which  could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is 
ly  qualified.  He  wa#  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucefter,  now,  however,  difeovered,  that  all  flrong  purgative# 


canon  of  Chrift-church,  head  .keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  profeflor  both  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  interpreter  and  fe- 


will  prove  hydragogues,  if  given  ia  large  quantity,  or 
in  weak  conflitutions.  The  principal  medicines  re- 
commended as  hydragogues,  arc  the  juice  of  elder,  the 


cretary  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reign*  of  root  of  iris,  foldanella,  mcchoacan,  jalap,  &c. 

Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.;  and  was  HYDRANGEA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  di« 
perfe&ly  qualified  to  fill  this  port,  as  he  could  converfe  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  claf#  of  plant*} 
in  the  languages  which  he  underflood.  There  never  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tbe  13th  or- 
fr%*  an  £ngli£hjnan  in  Lil  fiLutiun  of  life  who  made  fo  der,  Suuulevts*  The  capfuk  is  bilocular,  biroltratcd, 

6 and 
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Hydro ftii  and  cut  round,  or  parting  horizontally.  There  is  but  the  rot  in  fteep.  The  leaTet  hare  central  leaf-ftalkl,  Hydrogrs* 

II  one  fpectes,  viz . the  arborefeeni,  a native  of  North  A-  with  about  five  flowers  in  a rundlc  ; the  petals  arc  cf 

^ * mrrict,  from  whence  it  hath  lately  been  brought  to  a reddifh  white.  Hydromet. 

> t • Europe,  and  it  preferred  in  gardens,  more  for  the  fake  HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and  de*  —■  J 

of  variety  than  beauty.  It  rifes  about  three  feet  high  ; feribing  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c. — With  re- 

and  hath  many  foft  pithy  dalks,  garnifhed  with  two  gard  to  the  fra,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  coun- 


oblong heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  italks  in  a corynv 
i...  r_.i  c... ..i. 


tcr-tidcs,  foundings,  bays,  gulphv,  creeks,  5c c.  ; as 
alfo  of  the  rocks,  (helves,  fands,  (hallows,  promontu- 


bus. They  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals  with  rics,  harbours  j the  diftancc  and  bearing  of  one  port 
ten  (lamina  furrounding  the  ftyle.  It  is  cafily  pro-  from  another;  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots  ; the  bed  time  for  which  whether  out  at  fca  or  on  the  coaft. 
u the  end  of  O&ober.  The  plants  thrive  bed  in  a HYDROLEA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  digy- 
moitl  foil,  and  require  to  be  (heltered  from  feverc  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
frofts.  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofc  of  which 


HYDRASTIS,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly&ndria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtfuL  There  is  neither  calyx  nor  nec- 
tarium  ; there  are  three  petals ; and  the  berry  is  com- 
pofed of  mooofpermous  acini. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a name  given  to  mercury,  or 
quickfilver.  The  word  is  formed  of  aqua,  " wa- 
ter,'* and  argentum,  “ filver  q.  d.  water  cf 

flvert  on  account  of  its  refembling  liquid  or  melted 
filvtr. 

HYDRAULICS,  the  fcience  of  the  motion  of 
fluids,  and  the  condru&ion  of  all  kinds  of  inflruments 
and  machines  relating  thereto.  See  Hydrostatics, 
ftfi.  iv. 

HYDRENTEROCELE,  in  fuigery,  a fpccics  of 
hernia,  wherein  the  intellines  defeend  into  tnc  fero- 
tum,  together  with  a quantity  of  water. 

HYDROCELE,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  hernia 
arifing  from  water ; but  is  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  a 
one  of  the  ferotum,  which  fometimea  grows  to  the 
fi?e  of  one’s  head,  without  pain,  but  exceedingly  trou- 
blrfome  to  the  patient.  See  Surge  ay. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  a preternatural  ditlcnfion 
of  the  head  to  an  uncommon  fize  by  a daguation  and 
extravafation  of  the  lymph  ; which,  when  collected  in 
the  infidc  of  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  internal ; as 
that  colle&ed  on  the  outfide  is  termed  external.  See 
(the  Index  fubjoioed  to)  Medicine. 

HYDROCHARIS,  the  little  water-lily:  A 
gerrus  of  the  anneandria  order,- belonging  tothedicrcia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  fir  ft  order,  Palma,  The  fpatha  of  the  male  is  di- 
phyllous;  the  calyx  trifid^  the  corolla  tripetalous ; the 
three  interior  filaments  Uyliferous.  The  female  calyx 
trifid,;  the  corolla  tripetalous;  the  ftyles  fix;  the  cap- 
fule  nas  fix  cells,  and  is  polyfpermous  inferior.  There 
is  only  one  fpecics,  a native  of  Britain,  growing  in  flow 
ft  reams  and  wet  ditches.  It  hath  kidnry-lhapcd  leaves, 
thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a biownilh  green  colour,  with 
white  bloffoms.  There  is  a variety  with  double  flowers 
of  a very  fweet  fmcll. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  water- mavelwort:  A ge- 
nus of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  45  th  order,  UmLellau,  The  umbel  is  fimple; 
the  involucrum  tctraphyllous ; the  petals  entire  ; the 
(reds  are  half  round  and  comprcfied.  There  are  feve- 
lai  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  ever  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. One  of  them,  a native  of  Britain,  glowing  in 
narftiy  grounds,  is  fuppofed  by  the  farmers  to  occafioo 


the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pcntaphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  rotaceous ; the  filaments  at  the  bafe  are 
cordate  ; the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  bivalvcd. 

HYDROMA NCY,  a mrthod  of  divination  by  wa- 
ter, pra&ifcdby  the  ancients.  Sec  Divination,  n°  7. 

HYDROMEL,  fconcy  diluted  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  ferment- 
ed, it  is  called  Jimple  hjflromel i and  when  it  hvs  un- 
dergone the  fpirituous  fermentation,  it  is  CilV 
nous  hy drome l or  mead. 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubftanccj,  vey • ' >c 

animal,  is  fufceptible  of  fermentation  in  genu  J.  and 
particularly  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation.  i‘o  in- 
duce this  fermentation,  nothing  is  occeflary  hut  to  di- 
lute it  fulficlcntly  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
expofed  to  a convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  mike 
good  vinous  hydromcl  or  mead,  the  whiteft,  pureft, 
and  beft-tafted  honey  mull  be  chofen  and  this  mull 
be  put  into  a kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter : a part  of  this  liquor  mull  be  evaporated  by  boil: 
ing,  and  the  liquor  hummed,  till  its  confidence  is- 
fuch  that  a frclh  egg  (hall  be  fupporicd  upon  its  fur- 
face  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thickncfs  into 
the  liquor ; then  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained  and  pour- 
ed through  a funnel  into  a barrel : this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  mull  be  expofed  to  a heat  as. 
equable  as  is  polfibSe,  from  20  to  27  or  zft  degrees  of 
Mr  Reaumur's  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofcd.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  three 
months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ; after  which, 
they  will  dirainifli  and  ceafc.  During  this  fermenta- 
tion, the  barrel  mud  be  filled  Up  occaiinnally  with 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  fomc  of 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofe  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  In- 
come very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  dofed.  A year  afterwards  the  mtad 
will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

The  vinous  hydromcl  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind 
of  wine  : nevertheless  it  retains  long  a twite  of  honey,, 
which  is  unpleafiug  to  fomc  pcrlons  ; but  this  taile  it 
is  faid  to  loie  entirely  by  being  kept  a very  long  time. 

The  fpirituous  ft  rmeutation  of  houcy,  as  alio  that 
of  fugar,  and  cf  the  mod  of  vinous  liquors,  when  it 
is  very  faccharine,  is  gene  rail  y*more  difficultly  effected, 
requires  more  heat,  and  continues  longer  than  that  of 
ot  dinary  wiuet  made  fiom  the  juice  of  grape* ; and 
thefe  vinous  liquors  always  preferve  a faccharine  tafte, 


which 
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Kyrfr  ms-  urliich  (hows  that  a part  only  of  them  is  become  fpiri- 
tuous. 

HYDROMETER,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
gravity,  denfity,  velocity,  force,  &c.  c*f  water  and  other 
fluids.  See  Hydrostatics,  n°  13 

Though  this  inftrument  is  incapable  of  determining 
the  fpccific  gravity  of  liquors  with  perfeft  accuracy, 
yet  in  the  way  of  public  bufinefs  it  has  undoubtedly 
the  advantage  of  every  other,  on  account  of  the  eafe 
and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  ufed  ; and  for 
this  teafon  it  has  been  adopted  by  government,  In  or- 
der  to  determine  the  ftrength  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
PH/.  TVa */.Dr  Blagdcn,  who  was  lately  emp’oyed  to  make  expe- 
vo’.Rc.  riraents  on  this  fubjeA,  it  of  opinion,  that  glafs  is  the 

P moll  proper  material  for  the  conftrudion  of  an  hy- 

drometer. Ita  fenfihility  dependt  on  the  fize  of  its 
Hem.  In  the  old  areometers  the  firm  was  made  fo 
large,  that  the  volume  of  water  difplaced  between  its 
leaf!  and  greateft  immcrfinns  was  equal  t»  the  whole 
difference  of  fpecific  gravity  between  water  and  alco- 
hol, or  perhaps  more  ; whence  its  fcale  of  divifiors 
mud  be  very  fmall,  and  could  not  give  the  fpecific 
gravity  with  much  accuracy.  On  this  account  weights 
were  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  ftem  could  be 
made  fmaller;  each  weight  affording  a new  commence- 
ment of  its  fcale  ; fo  that  the  Pze  of  the  divifions  on  a 
given  length  was  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  as  one  or  more 
weights  were  employed,  the  diameter  of  the  ftem  being 
Tcffencd  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of  the  incrcafrd 
length  of  the  divifions.  This  method,  however,  in 
our  author’s  opinion,  has  been  carried  to  excefs  j and 
the  following  is  recommended  as  a proper  mean  be- 
twixt thefe  extremes,  to  determine  tnc  fpccific  gravi- 
ty of  fpirituous  liqnors  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

In  this  method  the  weight  ot  water  is  fuppofed  to 
be  unity,  or  1 with  any  number  of  cypher*  annexed  : 
“ the  whole  compafs  of  numbers,  therefore,  from  rec- 
tified fpirit  to  water,  at  60  degrees  of  heat,  would  be 
the  difference  between  825,  the  weight  of  rc&ilicd 
fpirit,  and  icoo  the  weight  of  watrr,  which  is  173. 
To  make  allowance  for  the  lighted  fpirit  and  heavkft 
water,  however,  at  all  the  common  temperatures,  the 
difference  may  be  fuppofed  220.  The  Hem  might 
(how  every  twenty  of  thefe  divifions,  and  thus  tea 
weights  would  be  fufficient  for  the  whole.  Hence  the 
inconvenience  of  drifting  the  weights,  which  has  always 
been  complained  of,  would  in  a gTeat  mcafurc  be  a- 
voided  : as  people  veriant  in  that  bufinefs  would  ftl- 
dom  err  fo  far  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  difference 
previous  to  making  any  trial.  Hence  alfo  the  ftem 
may  be  made  fmall  enough,  and  the  frale  graduated  fo 
nicely  as  to  make  the  inftiument  fufficiently  accu- 
rate. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  it  would  be  proper 
to  have  the  weights  adapted  to  the  hydrometer  mark- 
ed with  the  different  fpecific  graritica  which  they  are 
intended  to  indicate  ; Zero  on  the  top  of  the  ftem 
without  a weight  being  fuppofed  to  mean  8oo,  and 
20  at  the  bottom  to  fignify  820,  which  number  the 
firft  weight  would  carry  ; the  fucceffive  weights  being 
marked,  840,  H60,  £rc;;  and  the  divifion  on  the  ftem 
cut  by  the  fluid  under  trial,  would  be  a number  always 
to  be  added  to  that  on  the  weight;  the  fum  of  the  two 
fhowing  the  true  fpecific  gravity.  The  weights  (hould 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  apply  on  the  top  of  the 


ftem,  fo  as  never  to  come  in  contsA  with  the  liqu;r|  Hydr.**. 
and  in  ufmg  the  hydrometer,  its  ftem  fhould  always  be  £haic,» 
prilled  down  lower  than  the  point  at  which  it  will  ul- 
timately  reft,  that  by  being  wetted  it  may  occafion  »■->  - , - J j 
refiftance  to  the  fluid.  The  inllrumcnt  itfclf  ihould 
be  of  as  regular  a fhape  and  with  as  few  inequalities  as 
poflible,  that  all  impediments  to  its  motions  may  be 
avoided. 

HYDROMPHALHS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
a tumor  in  the  navel,  atifing  from  a collection  of 
water. 

HYDROPHANES,OcuLusMuNDi,or/,tf/>fV^/i*. 
tii&ilir,  a kind  of  precious  (tone  highly  cilcemed  among 

the  ancients,  but  little  known  to  the  moderns  till 
Mr  Boyle  made  his  ohfervations  upon  it.  Its  fpccific 
gravity  is  about  2.048;  its  colour  of  an  opaque  whitilh 
brown  ; it  is  not  folublc  in  acids  nor  affcAed  by  alka- 
lies, but  is  cafily  cut  and  polifhed-  Sometimes  it  gives 
fire  with  fteel,  fometimes  not.  It  is  infufible  per  ft  i 
but  when  urged  by  a blow. pipe,  changes  to  a brownilh 
brittle  fubflance.  It  is  found  in  beds  over  the  opals 
in  Hungary,  Silefia,  and  Saxony,  and  over  the  chal- 
cedonies and  agates  in  Iceland.  Thefe  Hones  in  gene- 
ral are  cither  of  a yellowifti  green,  milky  grey,  or  of  a » 
yellow  like  that  of  amber. 

The  mod  remarkable  property  of  this  (lone  is,  that 
it  becomes  tranfparcnt  by  mere  infufion  in  any  aque- 
ous fluid  ; but  gradually  ttfumes  its  opacity  when  dry. 

There  arc  three  of  thele  iloncs  in  the  Britilh  mufeum 
at  London  ; the  largeft  of  them  about  the  fize  of  a 
cherry  ft  one,  but  of  an  oval  form.  It  is  opaque  and 
coloured  like  a common  yellow  pea ; it  may  be  fcratch- 
ed,  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a common  knife* 
notwithstanding  which  it  teems  to  leave  a mark  upon 
glafs.  It  does  not  ferment  with  nitrous  acid.  When 
it  has  lain  fnmc  hours  in  water,  it  become*  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  of  a yellow  amber  colour.  The  change  be- 
gins foon  after  the  tmmerfion,  and  at  one  end  in  form 
of  a little  fpot  ; but  in  a fmall  one  of  the  fame  kind* 
the  tranfparency  begins  round  the  edge*.  By  degree* 
the  foot  inerrafes,  until  the  whole  ftone  becomes  uni- 
formly dear  throughout : when  out  of  the  water  it 
lofes  its  tranfparency,  tuft  at  one  end,  and  then  gradu- 
ally over  the  remainder,  until  the  whole  has  become 
opaque;  which  change  happens  in  lefs  time  than  it  takes 
to  become  tranfparcnt.  This  change  is  hot  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  liydrophanes.  Bergman  informs  u?, 
that  fotne  fteatites  produce  the  fame  tffcA ; and 
M.  Magellan,  that  the  cruft  of  chalcedonies  and  agate* 
frequently  produce  the  fame  appearance. 

Meffrs  liruckman  and  Veltheim  were  tbe  firft  who 
particularly  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this  ftone,  and 
inveftigated  its  properties,  manyof  which  were  brought 
to  light  by  their  endeavours.  Their  account  is  to  the 
following  pnrpofe.  As  foon  as  the  ftone  is  put  into 
water,  it  exhales  a mufty  fmell,  fevcral  air- bubbles  a- 
rife,  and  it  becomes  gradually  tranfparcnt.  Some  of 
the  ft  ones  become  colourlcL  at  foon  as  they  are  tho- 
roughly tranfpareut,  others  have  a more  or  left  deep 
yellow  colour ; fomc  acquire  a beautiful  ruby  colour ; 
and,  laftly,  others  gain  a fine  colour  of  mother-of-pearl, 
or  of  a bluiftr  opal.  Whatever  be  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  hydrophancs  is  immerfed,  it  gams 
only  its  ufual  dcgicc  of  tranfparency  with  the  col  >ttr 
peculiar  to  rt.  V-  hen  we  look  at  it  in  its  maift  fttse, 
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HYd'©*  we  perceive  a Umincus  point,  varying;  its  fit  union  as 
j hobu  the  pofuion  of  the  eye  in  altered.  This  luminous^point 
Hydro-  **  oot>  according  to  Mr  Brockman,  the  immediate 
phyllai.  image  of  the  fun,  but  a reflection  of  that  image  re- 
■— -y  ■ '■  ■ fraCted  in  the  fubllanceof  the  ftoncitfclf,  a phenomenon 
which  probably  gave  rif.  to  the  name  of  oculuj  mttndi. 
Mr  B ruck  man  left  a piece  of  this  ftone  weighing  35 
pains  feven  hours  in  water*  the  fpace  requititc  to  make 
it  perfectly  tranfparcnt  ; and  in  that  time  he  found 
that  it  had  gained  three  grains  in  weight.  The 
hydrophanes  bccf?mes  much  iooncr  tranfparcnt  when 
put  into  hot  water ; and  the  fame  happens  if  it  be 
dipped  in  a very  dilute  acid,  or  rather  a very  dilute 
fulution  of  alkali.  When  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol*  it 
becomes  very  quickly  tranfparcnt,  and  will  continue 
fo,  on  account  of  the  flrong  attraftion  of  that  acid  for 
moifturr,  which  takes  as  much  from  the  atmofphere  as 
is  nectfiary  to  keep  the  (lone  tranfparsnt  1 but  its  opa- 
city will  return  if  it  be  dipped  in  an  alkaline  liquor 
and  afterwards  dried. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  avetrton  or  dread  of  water: 
a terrible  fjrmptom  of  the  ralitt  camna;  and  which  has 
ltkewifc  been  found  to  take  in  violent  inflammations  of 
the  ftomach  and  in  hylleric  fils.  See  Mkoicime- 
Index. 

HYDROPHYL ACI A,  a word  ufed  by  fcirchcr 
•nd  fomc  others  who  have  written  in  the  fame  fyftem, 
to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs  of  W'ateT  which  he 
places  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  fupply 
of  rivers  which  run  through  the  fcveral  lower  coun- 
tries. This  he  makea  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of 
mountains  in  the  economy  of  the  univerfe. 
HYDROPHYLLAX,  in  botany:  A genua  of  the 


monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandia  cult  of  Hydro, 
plants.  The  calyx  is  tcirapartilc  ; the  corolla  funnel-  Phjjjum 
fliaptd  ; the  fruit  two-edged  and  one  feeded-  Hv<Jro- 

I1YDROPHYLLUM,  water- leaf:  A genus  of  fcope. 
the  monogynw*  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria v ■ ■ 
clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  co- 
rolla is  cimpanulatcd,  with  fire  melliferous  longitudi- 
nal ftria  on  the  infide  ; the  (lignia  is  bifid } tire  cap- 
fula  globofe  and  bivalvcd.  There  is  only  one  fpccics* 
vrt.  the  Virgiuianum*  or  watcr-lcaf  of  Motimis.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  many  other  parts  of 
America  on  moill  fpongy  ground.  The  root  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  ftrong  ficfhy  fibres,  from  which  arife 
many  leaves  with  foot-ftalks  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
jagged  into  three,  five,  or  feven  lobes,  altnoft  to  the 
midrib,  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  loofe  cluftext  hanging  downward,  are  bdl- 
fliaped,  and  of  a dirty  white  colour.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots;  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before 
fpring,  otberwife  they  will  require  ,a  great  deal  of 
water. 

IiYDROPS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  Dxorsr. 

HYDROSCOPE,  au  inflrument  anciently  ufed  for 
the  meafuring  of  time. 

The  hydrofeope  was  a kind  of  water-clock,  confift- 
ing  of  a cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  : the  cy- 
linder was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions, 
to  which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fucccffively 
contiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  pointed  out  the  hour.  See  Hydrostatics*. 
fca.  vi. 
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